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EDITORIAL 

THE FORTY-NINTH CONVENTION OP THE ASSOCIATION OF LAND-GRANT 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

Deviating for the first time in many years from its custom of 
alternating its meetings between Washington and Chicago, the Asso- 
ciation of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities returned to the Na- 
tional Ca])ital for its forty-ninth annual convention, holding it in 
this city from November 18 to 20, 1935. This inno\ation was de- 
cided upon, it is understood, because of the interest of tlie association 
at this time in its Federal relationships and especially its relation- 
ships with the Federal Department of Agriculture. Not only was 
the formal program built directly around this theme, but the conven- 
tion period was probably utilized more extensively than ever before 
for personal contacts and the advancement of much institutional 
business with the various Federal agencies. 

Registraliyn at the convention disclosed the representation of 
every Stated in the Union, as well as Alaska and Hawaii. The total 
number recorded was well in excess of 300, many institutions being 
represented not only by their presidents but by the deans of agricul- 
ture, home economics, and engineering, the directors of experiment 
stations and extension work, and not infrequently by other members 
of their staffs. Attendance at most of the sessions was large, and 
the subsections of experiment station and extension work and the 
section on home economics found it desirable to supplement the 
scheduled sessions with less formal gatherings before, during, and 
after the convention itself. 

Following a brief address by Dr. Frank J. Kelly, who brought 
greetings from the Office of Education of the Federal Department 
of the Interior, the presidential address was given by President, 
Frank L. MeVey of Kentucky. President MeVey took for his sub- 
ject The High Obligation of the Land-Grant College and University. 
He traced the course of national development with its trend toward 
either an increased centralization or a decentralization on a regional 
basis, and warned the land-grant institutions of the necessity of 
readjustments to the new environment. This situation, in his opin- 
ion, called for sound research as the basis of the reliable information 
which has become so essential. 
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An address by Hon. Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
entitled The States, the Regions, and the Nation, laid down the philo- 
sophical concept of the national development of “ unity out of diver- 
sity.” He gave sjjecial consideration to regional planning, which he 
deemed one of the most significant developments of modern agricul- 
ture, and f)ointed out tlie responsibility of the land-grant institutions 
to j)T ()vide adequate leadersliip and an inspiration transcending purely 
material values by giving greater attention to human relationships 
and long time objectives. Somewhat similar views, it is of interest to 
note, were also exj)ressed by Mr. Edward A. O’Neal, president of the 
American Farm Rureau Federation, who brought greetings from that 
organization. 

Other sessions of the convention \vere devoted rather specifically to 
discussions of tlie newer Federal undertakings. Dr. W. I. Myei^ 
described the work of the Farm Credit Administration in its relations 
to permanent stairces of ccoj^erative credit, and Mr. I. N. Gabrielson, 
recently appointed Chief of the Bureau of Biological Survey, out- 
lined efforts under way to develop game management as an adjunct 
to agriculture under suitable conditions. Other sj)eakers tcmk up 
relationships along extension lines with the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, the Resettlement Administration, the Soil Conservation Service, 
and the Rural Pjlectrification Administration. 

The activities of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration nat- 
urally received sj)ecial attention. The head of this agency, Mr. C. C. 
Davis, alone made three addresses, entitled The (xrass Revolution; 
Plans, Program, and Public Opinion; and The Long-Time Program 
of AAA. The second of these was a part of a discussion on regional 
adjustment in agriculture, to which an entire session of the section on 
agricidtui’e Avas devoted. The sj)eakers at this session included, in 
addition to Mr. Davis, Secretary Wallace, Dr. H. R. Tolley, Mr, O. V. 
Wells, and, from the point of A’iew of the experiment stations. Direc- 
tor R. E. Buchanan of Iowa. 

Papers of direct interest to research were plentiful throughout the 
program. In the general sessions. Dr. William Charles White, chair- 
man of the division of educational relations of the National Research 
Council, discussed Research in Agriculture and Culture, and Director 
Buchanan the practical effects of chemical research on agricultliire un- 
der the title C'^hemistry — Friend or Foe. Directors L. E. Call of Kan- 
sas and F. B. Mumford of Missouri considered the planning and coor- 
dination of resear<*h projects before the section on agriculture. The 
subsection of ex])eriment station work itself held two important ses- 
sions, the first devoted to a discussion of the topic The Roles of the 
Ignited States Department of Agriculture and the State Experiment 
Stations in Regional Research Programs, led by Hon. M. L. Wilson, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, and Director J. G. Lipman of 
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New Jersey, and the second dealing with the research program under 
the Bankhead- Jones Act, led by Dr. J. T. Jardine, Chief of the Office 
of Experiment Stations, and Director Mumford. Following the plan 
of recent years a more detailed discussion of these research questions 
will appear in the February issue of the Record. 

The extension subsection held two sessions, dealing, respectively, 
with the relationship of extension to emergency programs and tlie 
subject of long-time land utilization and farm management planning. 
A discussion of the jilanning and coordination of extension projects 
was also given before the section on agriculture. 

The subsection of resident teaching t<K)k up the improvement of 
instruction in the colleges of agriculture, Federal aid for agricultural 
students, cooperation with the educalional program of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and coordinating the work of the high schools and 
colleges, closing with a symposium on the college curriculum. The 
sections on home economics and engineering also gave attention to 
curriculum improvement, as well as to the subjects of cooperation in 
r<‘search, trends in resident teaching, research, and extension teach- 
ing, and ot her toj)ics of professional interest. 

Many items of business were under consideration by the executive 
binly, but its so^^ions were as usual held behind closed doors, and 
little information as to action taken is available for presenta- 
\ ion at this time. Tlie presidency of the asscwiation was l)estowe<l 
outside the ex officio meml>ership in the executive bcnly by the eleva- 
tion of the former vice president. Dean and Director J. G. Lipman 
of New Jersey. President Alfred Atkinson of Montana was elected 
vice j)resident, and Dean and Director T. P. Cooper of Kentucky 
j'eelected secretary-treasurer. Dr. R. A. Pearson of Maryland, a 
member of the executive committee since 19 1C and its chairman since 
1919, was succeeded on this committee by President R. D. Hetzel of 
Pennsylvania, Provost A. R. Mann of (\)rnell University becoming 
chairman. A list of the section officers and committee assignments 
is given on page 142 of tliis issue. 
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[Glioiiiical investiftations of the U. S. Department of Agriculture] {U. K. 
Dept. Aur. Yearbook 103^5, pp. JoO, 151, 156-150, 211, 218, 291, 298, 308, 309).— 
Short notes are given under the following captions: Citrus Byproduct Uses 
May Grojilly Influence Fresh-Fruit Market. i)y II. W. von Loeseeke and II. H. 
Mottern (i)p. 150, 151) ; Cosmetics Mostly Harmless hut Sometimes Not, Tests 
hy United States Chemists Show, by G. P. Larrick fpp. 15G~15J>) ; Fruit 
Darkening Can Be Pi'evonted by New Process, by A. K. Balls and W. S. 
Hale (pp. 217, 218) ; Sirup Baying from Farms by Relief Agency Shows Need 
for Better Quality, by E. K. Ventre (pp. 207 , 298 ) ; and Starch Making from 
Cull Sw(‘etpotaloes Is Placed on Commercial Basis, by II. S. Paine (pp. 308, 
309). 

Agricultural biochemistry (Minnesota Sta. Bui 310 (1935), pp. U, 15).— 
Findings since the establishment of the station on the relation of hardiness of 
winter wheat to the colloid behavior of the plant tissue fluid and the use of 
aspen wood in the production of cellulose are briefly noted. 

Enzymatic hydrolysis of stareh in pectic extractions from apple pomace, 
G. L. Bakkk and A. A. Hoevath (Delaware Bta. Bui. 192 (1935), p. ^7).— Results 
of preliminary work are briefly noted. 

Experimental work on cucumber fermentation.— • VII I, Genuine dill 
pickles: A biochemical and bacteriological study of the curing process, 
F. W. Faiuan and L. J. Wickeriiam (Michigan Sla. Tech. Bui U6 (1935), pp. 
20).— At the beginning of a dill-pi(*klo fermentation, Gram-positive cocci pre- 
doniinnte. Those are replaced by short rods, the majority of which arc Gram- 
positive, and these, in turn, are replaced toward the end of the fennentation 
by long rods, the majority of which are Gram-jmsitlve. “ Weak acid-producing 
bacteria predominated throughout the fermentation. The strong acid-produclng 
bacteria reach a maximum in about 8 to 10 days after the beginning of tlie 
fermentation. 

“ The addition of 2 Ih. of sugar per barrel increases the number of bacteria 
at the beginning of the fermentation. This is considered desirable since It 
insures a more rapid production of acid. There appeared to be no significant 
differences in the fermentations when hard and soft waters were used. The 
addition of 2 lb. of prepared mustard per barrel had no apparent influence 
on the fermentation. Washing the cucumbers in chlorine solution had little 
or no influoiKH? on the course of the fermentation. In this connection, it 
.should be stated, however, that there are times, such as after a rain or when 
the cucumbers have a considerable amount of soil adhering to them, when wash- 
ing would materially change the picture. In dry weather and with clean 
encumbers, as in this case, the small amount of soil adhering to the cucumbers 
liad little or no effect on the course of tlie fermentation. The addition of a 
sufficient quantity of acid, such as acetic acid, to dill-pickle brine to produce 
4 
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an initial pH of 4.6 is desirable according to the results obtained in these 
experiments.” 

This bulletin continues a series already noted (E. S. II., 72, p. 157). 

A chemical investigation of the fermentations occurring in the process 
of poi manufacture, L.,N. Bilgeb and H. Y. Young {Jour. Agr. Res. [U. fif.], 
51 {ldS5), No. 1, pp. 45-50). — Poi was found to consist of about 09 percent water, 
27 percent starch, and relatively small amounts of other substances. Reducing 
.sugars decreased rapidly in the early stages of fermentation and remained 
fairly constant in amount from the stage of from 12 hr. to 8 days. Starches 
decreased from the second to the eighth day of fernumtation. 

The fermentation products identified were lactic acid, acetic acid, f(umic 
acid, alcohol, acetaldehyde, and carbon dioxide. 

According to tlui authors of this communication from the Hawaii Experi- 
ment Station, “ the results of the inve.stigation show that the fermentations 
occurring in poi manufacture are due primarily to the action of micro-organisms 
on carbohydrates.” 

Sugar, acidity, and Juice color determinations in grapes, J. S. Suoemakej{ 
{Ohio Sta. liul.^550 {1935), pp. 18). — The sugar content, acidity, and color of 
untreated juice of 120 grape varieties gi'owing in the vineyard at Wooster 
were determined in 1933 and 1934. Fruit which had been kept in low-tem- 
perature storage at —20® C. was used. Freezing the grapes facilitated the 
work and apijoared to d<’crease the chances of error. The rofractometer gave 
a measure of the sugar content more reliable than that given by specific gravity 
readings. 

In sugar content, 20 of the 320 varieties are clas.sified in the stimo group 
as Con<*ord, 82 are ranked higher, and 17 are ranked lower. In acidity, 39 
of the 120 varieties are grouped with Concord, 51 ai'e more acid, and 49 are 
lower in acidity. It was found that “ sugar, acidity, and color determinations 
serve to provide a measure of the quality of grapes for eating out of hand, 
for prepared unfermented grape juice, and for wine.” 

Quantitative determination of lactic acid in dairy products, H. C. Tbuy 
and P. F. Shabp {[New York} Cornell Sla. Mem. 179 {1935), pp. 49, figs. 10 ). — 
This memoir describes a procedure especially developed and adapted for the 
detei niination of the lactic acid content of cow’s milk and cream. The method 
is applicable also to whey, butter, buttermilk, dried milk, and evaporated milk, 
but it cannot be used for products containing sucrose. 

The procedure consists essentially in the precipitation of interfering sub- 
stances in one step by copper hydroxide at 45® C., direct oxidation of the 
filtrate with potassium permanganate after acidifying with a sulfuric acid- 
manganese sulfate mixture, distillation of the acetaldehyde with a large amount 
of water into sulfite solution, and titration of the bound sulfite with iodine. 
The method was found to be accurate down to 0.002 percent of lactic acid in 
the original milk. 

In addition to an investigation of the effect of variations of procedure sug- 
gested in the literature, when applied to milk, an extensive study- of the factors 
Influencing the blank on fresh milk was carried out. This led to the develop- 
ment of a suitable correcting equation. It w’as found that the recovery of 
added lactic acid was incomplete because of the retention of lactic acid by the 
precipitate. The retention was due principally to lactose in the precipitate, 
and was found both to increase wdth the amount of lactose (or glucose) in 
the precipitate and to agi’ee in behavior with the distribution of a solute 
between two immiscible solvents. An equation to correct suitably for the 
aiiKmnt of lactic acid retained by the precipitate under varying conditions is 
given, together with the«^videiice justifying its use. 
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AaKICTJLTTJRAL METEOROLOGY 

The land of your possession* T. Bowman (t^cience, 82 (1935), No. 2126, pp. 
285-293, figs. 6). — Tills article discusses, amonj? other things pertinent to use of 
agricultural lands in tlie United States, the relation* of amount and distribu- 
tion of rainfall and water and wind erosion to land use. The areas of adequate 
and least variable rainfall, intermediate rainfall variability, and lightest and 
most variable rainfall are shown graphically, and the limits of economic safety 
in the agricultural use of these areas under present systems of management 
are discussed. 

It Is stated that “ almost with the spml and devastation af an epidemic 
there have overrun the world within the past decade new forces or old forces 
raised to new levels of power. . . . Our own Wheat Belt has experienced a 
revolution. The acc'ompanying ‘ risk maps ’ show some of the physical handicaps 
of the region. In many settioiis a farm can now be bought for less than 
the price of the buildings — the land is thrown in as a mere situs. Wheat pro- 
duction on the liigh plains, and adjacent areas to the east and north, has 
been in a state of unstable equilibrium for some time, owing among otiier 
things, to tlie 90-day work periods of the one-crop wheat lands of the region 
brought into cultivation largely since 1915. When the drop in the market 
price of grain was followed by the severest drought of record, and widespread 
wind erosion followed the drought, the economic distress characteristic of the 
eiglities and nineties was intensified, and the general problems of lend use 
and the ultimate economic fate of the people in the area were laid on the 
lap of the Federal Government.” 

Referring to some features of man’s resiwnsibility for the present situa- 
tion, the author points out that ‘‘in the area of greatest climatic and agri- 
cultural risk the protec: ive sod has been ripped ofi and the soil pulverized by 
the repeated cultivation essential to dry farming, with the result that whole 
fields have taken fiight.” 

Why the weather? C. F. Brooks ot al. (Kcir Yorir. Jlarconrf, Brace d Co., 
1935, 2. cd., rev. and enl., pp. XyiT-i-295, figs. 52: rev. in Bui. Amor. Met. Soc., 
16 (1935), No. 8-9, pp. 211, 212 ). — This is a nontechnical discussion of a great 
variety of weather phenomena, the first edition of which was published in 
191!4 (E. S. R., 52, p. HI 5). It “ is based on selections from the daily new.si)ai;er 
notes that are syndicated under the same title by Science Service and were 
formerly prepared by the authors of the book.” The book is not considered a 
complete or systematic treatise on meteorology, hut a collection of brief self- 
contained articles which may be read whenever opportunity offers or for 
reference purposes. A good index adds to the value of the book for the latter 
purpose. 

Weather relations in successive months studied by U. S. meteorologists, 
J. B. Kinceb (V. 8. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1935, pp. 336-339). — This article ex- 
plains the tendencies of certain weather characteristics, especially rainfall 
and warm weather, to persist for considerable i)eriods, as Illustrated by Ne- 
braska rainfall records and Alabama, Nebraska, Ohio, and Pennsylvania tem- 
perature records. It is shown that “comparatively wet or dry, warm or cool 
weather, of a given month often carries over into succeeding months. Two 
or more months in succession rather frequently have weather of the same 
general character. An examination of weather records shows that tliis tendency 
Is somewhat pronounced for certain weather conditions and for certain areas ; 
but it is not generally true for different kinds of weather in any particular area 
nor for all areas. In fact some localities show quite as marked tendencies 
to opposite conditions from month to month as others do for agreement.” 
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Weather forecasts for pest control aid citrus growers of California, F. D. 

Young {U. S. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 19S5, pp. SS2-334)- — This article briefly ex- 
plains the nature and values of the forecasts of the Weather Bureau with 
special reference to spraying and dusting for control of citrus insect pests and 
in aid of walnut growers. 

Monthly Weather Review [March-April 1936] (C7. 8. Mo. Weather Rw., 
63 (1935), Nos. 3, pp. 19-121, pU. 10, figs. 21; 4, pp. 123-155, pU. 11, figs. S).— In 
addition to the usual detailed summaries of climatological data, solar anil 
aerological observations, observations on weather on the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans and on rivers and floods, and bibliographical and other Information, 
these numbers contain the following contributions : 

No. 3. — Annual Variability Rainfall Maps for Nebraska, by E. E. Lackey 
(pp. 79-85) (see p. 8) ; The Hurricane Warning Service and Its Reorganiza- 
tion, by E. B. Calvert (pp. 85-^8) ; Effect of the Atlantic Ocean on Tempera- 
tures in Eastern United States as Shown by Temperalure-Wind Roses, by 
K. B. Clarke (pp. 88-91) (see below) ; Solar Radiation at the Scripps Institu- 
tion, La Jolla, (]ahf., 1928-34. by B. Richardsoji (pp. 92, 93) ; The Tempera- 
tures of New England, by P. E. Church (pp. 93-98) (see below) ; Precipitation 
Trends, by E. L. 'Armstrong (p]>. 99, 100) ; Weather of June as Indicating the 
Weather of the Following May in Idaho, by H. G. Cnrter (p. 101) ; and Dust 
Storms, compiled by W. A. Mattlce (pp. 113-115). 

No. 4- — Mathematical Theory of the Graphical Evaluation of Meteorograph 
Soundings by Means of the StUve (Lindenberg) Adiabatic Chart, by L. P. 
Harrison (pp. 123-135) ; Hoods in the Sacramento Valley during April 1935, 
by E. H. Fletcher (pp. 135-137) ; and Dust Stonus, April 1935 (p. 148). 

Rainfall Intensity-frequency data, D. L. Yarnell (Z7. 8. Dept. Agr., Misc. 
Pub. 204 {1935), pp. 68, figs. 16). — This is a compilation of data relating to 
lainfall intensity and frequency covering periods of from 10 to 50 years as 
recorded at the 206 Weather Bureau rainfall stations equipi)€d with automatic 
rain gauges. “ It is believed that this study has developed data sufficient 
for predicting wdth reasonable acc*uracy the period of recurrence of intense 
precipitations in any |nart of the United States.” The data also furnish a 
basis for computing required capacities for drainage systems, stonn sewers, 
culverts, etc., to safely care for excessive precipitation. 

Effect of the Atlantic Ocean on temperatures in eastern United States as 
shown by temperature- wind roses, K. B. Clarke (27. 8. Mo. Weather Rev., 
63 (1935), No. 3, pp. 88-91, figs. 5). — A distinct and characteristic moderating 
effect of the Atlantic Ocean on the coasUil and inland temperature of the 
United States in summer and in winter is shown. 

The temperatures of New England, P. E. Church (U. 8. Mo. Weather Rev., 
63 (1935), No. 3, pp. 93-98, figs. 4). — It is shown graphlctUly and in other ways 
that “New England is exiwscd to the extreme temperatures of the interior 
because of Its i)Osition on fhe lee side of tlie continent, but these temperatures 
are moderated somewhat by the Atlantic Ocean. The shifting of the wind.s, due 
to the passage of high and low pressure areas, alternately brings air from over 
the land and ocean. The effects of the ocean often linger, thanks^ to the moun- 
tain barrier on the north and west. 

The climate of New England is dominated by cyclonic activity bringing fre- 
quent and marked changes in the weather. Winter is moderately long and 
cold with a continuous snow cover from January to the middle of March ; spring 
comes dl scour aglngly late; summer passes after a few brief periods of high 
temperatures; autumn is clear, crisp, and delightful. Precipitation Is evenly 
distributed throughout the year. In all seasons sunny days are frequent. 
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“ Tlie temperatures are characterized by wide differences resulting from the 
latitudinal range of G“, the moderate differences in altitude, the proximity of 
tlic Atlantic Ocean, tl.c (‘ontiiicntal winds, and the character of the local 
terrain. . . . 

“The gr<‘at variation of the frost dates produces wide differences in the 
length of the growing season. Northern Maine has less than 100 days free 
from killing frost. In cfmtrast, Cai»e Cod has more than 200 days. . . . 
Along the coast the growing season is at least 150 days. The best agricultural 
land of New England is included within the area having a frost-free season 
of 150 days or more. The highland areas have a short growing season because 
of the lower mean temperature of both summer and winter.” 

Annual variability rainfall maps for Nebraska, E. E. Lackey {U. 8. Mo 
Weather Rev., 6A Ko. S, pp. figs. 8). — This article presents in- 

formation bearing especially upon the dependability of rainfall in Nebraska 
as an aid to intelligent long-time planning. It is shown that rainfall variability 
is a factor of considerable importance in that State, especially in its bear- 
ing on planning of farm operations. “An area with a wide rainfall variability 
may i)restiit fevv('r hazards if the percentage of variability [such as that of 
Nebraska] is known and considered when plans for the future are being made. 
This variahilily series of rainfall maps of Nebraska may offer some possibilities 
in this connection that previously could not so well be taken into account.” 

Notes on the climate of norihoMi Nevada, J. W. Smith (Bui. Amer. Met. 
8oe., 16 No. 8-0, p. 189). — This is a brief al)stract of a paper presented 

at th(' Los Angeles meeting of the American Meteorological Society, June 26-29, 
19M5, dealing with characteristic features of the geography and climate of 
northern Nevada. It is pointed out that “the eliimite is not only bearable but 
actually enjoyable during tlie greater part of the year. High temperatures 
in siimm(*r are relatively infrequent, and these, along with the low temperatures 
of wiiit('r, arc* mitigated by the strong daily range. Tlie climate is responsibhi 
for the sparse* population, and yet it is not inhospitable. It simply does not 
favor agriculture, and mining is the only other Important industry, unless graz- 
ing be considered apart from agriculhire.” 

Tlepoi*t on the luluiinistration of the Meteorological Department of the 
Govcriimc'iit of Tiulia in 1 9d;?— 34, C. W. D. Nokmand (India Met. Dept. Rpt., 
J0S6-3/i. pp. ^+57, ph. 2; aJ)8. in Nature [London^, 136 (WS5), No. 34'16, p. 
1070). — This is an administrative report of the Meteorological Department of 
the (lovernuicnt of India for 1933-54. It gives the usual administrative details 
and meteorological data, referring especially to the success of foi'ocasts based 
ui>oii the monsoon and to the activities of the recently established branch of 
agricultural meteorology dealing with special rescarclics, including studies in 
microclimatology and other problems affecting the welfare of crops. 

sons— FERTILIZEBS • 

[Soil and fertilizer inv(*stigations of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture] (U. S. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1935, pp. 153-156, 2671-269, 277-282, 305- 
307, figs. 2). — Notes are presented under the following captions: Composts Are 
Good Moans of Improving Soil of Small Farms, by C. C. Fletcher (pp. 153“ 
150) ; Nitrogen Balance Sheet Shows Annual Deficit Requiring Replacement, 
by A. R. Merz and L. T. Leonard (pp. 267-209) ; Phosphate Blast Furnace 
Is Nucleus for Balanced Fertilizer Trade in West, by J. W. Turrentine (pp. 
277-279) ; Phosphate Fertilizer Prepared by Treating Phosphate Rock with 
Steam at High Temperatures, by K. D. Jacob, B. E. Brown, and F. R. Reid 
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(pp. 279-282) ; and Soil Survey Provides Data for Classifying Land — Planning 
[Jses, by C. E. Kellogg (pp. 305-307). 

[Soils and fertilizers, Alabama Station] (Alahatna 8ta. Rpt. 1924i pp- 
18j 19, fig. 1). — Results are briefly noted on the effect of the COa content 
of the soil suspension on the pH value, by J. A. Naftel ; the raechanism of phos- 
phate retention by soils and the replacement of unavailable native phosphates 
in soils by silicate ions, both by G. D. Scarseth ; reduction of nitrate to nitrite 
by green plants, by A. L. Sommer; and a study of the uniformity of soil 
types, by F. L. Davis. 

[Soil investigations by the Delaware Station] {Delaware Sta. Bui. 192 
{1035), pp. 18-21, 25, 49-51).— The report notes fertilizer placement tests at 
Newark and a study of the influence of lime on the availability of potash, both 
by H. C. Harris; work on the effect of fertilizers and cropping ui)on the 
nature and amount of electrodialyzable bases in the soil with particular refer- 
ence to potash, by G. M. Gilligan ; and the effect of copper sulfate on crops and 
analyses of soils foi* copper, both by T. F. Manns and R. Russell. 

[Soil and fertilizer investigations of the Idaho Station] {Idaho Sta. Bui. 
217 {1935), pp. 7, 8, 15, 41, 42). — Brief notes are given on soil Improvement, the 
superiority of superphosphate to raw rock phosphate, and new methods tried 
in orchard fertilization. 

[Soil investigations of the Minnesota Station] {Minnesota Sta. Bui. 319 
{193^), pp. 50-63). — Results thus far obtained are briefly summarized, the 
topics considered including soil requirements. Improvement of sandy soils, 
utilization of iieat soils, soil moisture and soil drifting, and the forest floor 
and agriculture. 

Soil research {North Carolina Sta. Rpt. 1933, pp. 13, 14) > — Results are briefly 
noted from work on the oxidation-reduction potential of soils, by L. 6. Willis, 
C. B. Clevenger, and J. R. Piland; the influence of potash fertilization on the 
iron and aluininum content of soybeans, by Clevenger and Willis; and the 
influence of magnesiuiii on phosphate assimilation, by R. L. Gay and Willis. 

[Soil and fertilizer studies of the Vermont Station] {Vermont Sta. Bui. 
396 {1935), pp. 18-20). — Results are briefly noted of experiments on the injurious 
effects of overliraiiig acid soils and the relation of these effects to H-ion con- 
centration (E. S. R., 68, p. 598) ; on the movement and fixation of phosphates 
in soils (E. S. R., 70, p. 22) ; on losses of plant nutrients from stable manure 
spread on frozen ground ; and on the need for and use of potassium compounds 
on pasture soils. 

[Soil Survey Reports, 1030 Series] {U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Chem. and Soils 
[Soil Survey Rpts.], Ser. 1930, Nos. 28, pp. 33, pis. 2, figs. 3, map 1; 29, pp. 35, 
pis. 3, pgs. 2, map 1; 30, pp. 42, figs. 2, map 1; 31, pp. 18, pis. 2, figs. 2, map 
1; 32, pp. 26, pi. 1, figs. 2, map 1; 33, pp. 26, pis. 2, figs. 2, map 1). — These surveys 
were carried out with the cooperation of the Oklahoma, Colorado, Texas, and 
Kansas Experiment Stations and the Alabama Department of Agriculture 
and Industries. 

No. 28. Soil survey of Texas County, Oklahoma, E. G. Fitzpatrick and W. C. 
Boatright. — Texas County is a tract of 1,321,600 acres in the Oklahoma Pan- 
handle. It consists of a flat plain, of which approximately 25 percent has been 
dissected and eroded by the North Canadian River and its tributaries. Drain- 
age channels have not develoiKJd, and most of the rainfall is absorbed in the 
soil or flows a short distance into one of the numerous depressions, where it 
is either evaporated or percolates downward, joining the underground water. 

The survey revealed 6 soil series, Inclusive of 10 types. Richfield silt loam 
covers 34.1 percent, Pratt fine sandy loam 18 percent. Potter fine sandy loam 
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13.8 percent, and Potter silt loam 12 percent of the county. Rough broken 
land and dune sand total 4.1 percent of unclassified material, and an eroded 
phase of undifferentiated Vernon .soils, with a broken pha.se of Potter loamy 
fine sand, makes a furth(*r 4.3 percent classified as grazing land. 

Mechanical analyses and pH determinations are included. 

No. 29. Soil mrrvy of ihv Lonfmioyit area, Colorado, A. T. Sweet and C. H. 
Dodson. — An area of 481,280 acres, lying in Weld and Boulder Counties, north- 
central (Colorado, was surveyed. The lands examined lie in the extreme 
western and higher part of the Great Plains section. About three-fourths 
of the area is under irrigation. 

Of the 27 soil types, here mapped and described as 13 series, Weld loam 
and Valentine loamy fine sand are the most extensive, occupying, respectively, 

16.9 and 26.5 percent of the area examined. 

No. 30. sut'vey of Perry County, Alabama, J. F. Stroud et al. — Perry 
County is an area of 4(>2,08() acres in west-central Alabama. Most of the soils, 
with the exception of some of the bottom lands, are adequately drained, but 
“ at least 40 percent of the total area is .so rougli and broken in surface relief 
as to render it unsuitable for general farming operations.” The most extensive 
soil condition is tliat represented by Guin soils, undifferentiated, amounting to 
23.4 pei*cent of the county and con.sisting of patches of various types ” so in- 
tricately mixed and so rough in surface relief that no soil type separation 
could be made on a small-scale map.” Small areas of other soils form a 
total of 29 tyiHJS which are here listed as 18 series. pH values are included. 

No. 31. Soil survey of Galveston County, Texas, Z. C. Foster and W. J. 
Moran. — Galveston County consists of 252,800 acres in southeastern Texas. 
*‘ The surface relief is that of a flat treeless prairie lying but a few feet above 
sea level.” Of the drainage conditions it is noted that ” surface dissection 
and erosion are almost entirely absent, the few small str(‘ams flowing in shal- 
low channels. Large' areas are so fiat that water stands for a long time after 
rains, especially in the winter when evai)oration is slow.” 

The soils of this area are classified as 5 series of S types, of which Lake 
Charles clay, 25.4 percent, and Harris clay, 14.0 percent, are the extensive types. 
Chemical analyses and pH determinations are included. 

No. 32. Soil survey of Collin County, Texas, M. W. Beck et al.— Coliin County 
is an area of 561,920 acres in northeastern Texas and Is a part of the Black- 
land Prairies, in which “the dissection is shallow and somewhat incomplete.” 
This report maps and describes 8 series, inclusive of 10 types. Houston black 
clay, 46.8 percent of the county, and Houston clay, of which 16.1 percent was 
found, cover the greater part of the county. 

No. 33. Soil survey of Neosho County, Kansas, M. H. Layton et al. Neosho 

County, southeastern Kansas, has an area of 368,640 acres and lies in the prai- 
rie plains section of the State. The Neosho River and its tributaries provide 
good surface drainage. 

Of the 17 soil types assigned to 9 series. Parsons silt loam, which covers 
29.7 i)ercent of the area surveyed, and Summit silty clay loam, 15.2 percent, 
are tlie most important. 

Soil survey of the Brighton area, Colorado, W. G. Habpeb btt al. (C7. 8. 
Dept. Ayr., Bur. Chem. and Soils [Soil Survey Rpt.'[, Ser. 1932, No. 1, pp. 35, 
figs. 2, map 7).— The Brighton area in north-central Colorado, surveyed with the 
cooperation of the State experiment station, covers 286,720 acres in Jefferson 
Boulder, and Adams Counties and lies in the Plains region. There Is a well- 
developed regional drainage. 

Included in the 13 soil series found are 37 tyi)es, of which Fort Collins clay 
loam, 1&6 percent of the total area, and Greeley loamy fine sand, covering 
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9.7 percent, are among the more important agricultural soils. Mountainous 
rough and broken sections amount to 11.2 percent. For several soils in the 
area pH determinations are included. 

Soil Survey of Iowa. — Report 77, P. E. Brown bt al. (Iowa 8ta. Soil Survey 
Rpt. 77 (1935), pp. 63, figs. 23, map. 1). — In addition to the survey data already 
noted in the Federal soil survey report on Washington County (E. S. R., 71, 
p. 449), the present report contains the data obtained in supplementary green- 
house and field experiments, together with the append.x, common to tlie entire 
series (K. S. R., 73, p. 303), on the State soil survey generally considered. 
The specific needs of the various soils are discussed. 

Soil survey of Luce County, Michigan, J. O. Vbatch et al. (17. S. Dept. 
Agr., Bur. Chem. and Soils [Soil Survey Rpt.], Ser. 1929, No. 36, pp. 41, figs. 2, 
map 1). — Carried out with the cooperation of the Michigan Exi)eriment Station 
and the Michigan Department of Conservation, this survey dealt with .">81,120 
acres in the eastern end of the Upper Peninsula. The main surface features 
are of glacial origin and include plains and terraces, representing successive 
stages in the levels of the glacial lakes. A considerable variety of drainage 
conditions was found. 

Rubicon sand,- CarlKmdale muck, and Spalding peat, occupying, respectively, 
15.0, 14.5, and 9.7 percent of the area surveyed, are among the important soils. 
In all, 40 types of 30 series are mapped and described. An outl ne gives the 
taxonomic scheme of ihe soils. 

Soil survey of Grant County, Oklahoma, A. W. Goke bt al. (U. S. Dept. 
Agr., Bur. Chem. and Soils [Soil Survey Rpt.], Ser. 1931, No. 10, pp. 33, figs. 2, 
map i).— Grant County has an area of 636,1 (K) acrt‘8 abutting the Kansas-Okla- 
homa line. The land, in general, is smooth, consisting of small areas of 
undissected upland scattered throughout a region of slight but rather thorough 
dissection, tlie level areas occuiTing in Uiose i>{U‘ts of the county whei’e the 
original plain has not been encroached on by dminage w’ays. Most of the 
county depends for drainage upon the Salt Fork Arkansas River and its 
tributaries. 

A survey in which 11 series, including 20 soil types, were noted was made 
with the cooijeration of the State exi3erimcnt station. Oswego silt loam was 
found to cover 22.5 percent of the county and Renfrew silt loam 15.9 percent. 
Eroded phases of Vernon clay loam and of Grant very fine sandy loam and 
Derby sand, totaling 14.5 percent, are listed as untillable. 

Recommendations for the management of the soils of the county by H. J. 
Harper, and including chemical analyses, are appended. 

Soils in relation to fruit growing in New York, Vll, VIII ([Ncic York] 
Cornell Sta. Buis. 627 (1935), pp. 30, figs. 24; 633 (1935), pp. 22, figs. 15).— 
Earlier parts of this report have been noted (E. S. R., 73, p. 782). 

VII. Tree behavior on important soil profiles in the Kinderhook, German- 
town, and Red Hook areas in Columbia and Dutchess Counties, L. P. Batjer 
and J. Oskamp. — Soils capable of producing the deep-rooted trees found to 
give large yields were, in the section under consideration, “ relatively light 
textured, varying but slightly in the surface 4 to 6 ft., with the entire profile 
exhibiting a uniform brown color indicative of a well-oxidized condition.” 

It was also observed that where a topography that favors surface run-oll pre- 
vails, a heavier textured soil may be well adaided for fruit. 

Depth of rooting was found usually to be limited ” by one or a combination 
of the following conditions: (1) Bedrock, slate, or shale occurring compara- 
tively close to the surface; this conditioa occurs much more frequently in 
the Hudson Valley than in western New York. (2) An unweathered, very 
compact, gravelly till substratum ; this restriction to rooting invariably occurs 
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in all glacial-tlll soils thus far studied throughout the fruit regions of the 
State, but at varying depths; in glacial-till soils classified as favorable, this 
unweatherecl till substratum usually occurs sufficiently deep to permit good 
rooting. (3) Imperfect drainage, due either to unfavorable topography or 
to slow internal drainage produced by a subsoil heavier than the surface, or 
to both; a high degree of mottling in the subsoil, and the development of a 
grayish color in the subsurface are characteristic of such soils.” Other closely 
related observations arc recorded. 

VIII. Tree hehavwr on important soil profiles in the Medina-LyndonviVe- 
Cnrlton area, Orleans County, J. Oskamp. — Of the value of the soil profile 
as an index of the capacity of a soil to support a productive orchard, it is 
noted that ” prulilos uniformly sandy in texture and of a uniform brown 
color in the first 2 ft. are well drained and support productive orchards. A 
profile of the same texture but having a well-developed gray layer and a 
gray and mottled subsoil is poorly drained, and orchards growing on it have 
a relatively low yield. Profiles containing considerable silt and clay, par- 
ticularly in the lower horizons, and showing considerable grayness in the upper 
subsoil and mottling in the lower subsoil, may gi*ow productive orchards if 
they have moderately rapid surface drainage or sufficient internal drainage 
so that the free cjirbonates have been leached out of the surface 3 ft. Profiles 
of the same general descrijition but with a more highly developed gray 
layer, slow surface drainage, ami calcium carbonate within 3 ft. of the surface 
develop orchards of redatively low production. Profiles of glacial-till material 
of moderately heavy texture in the surface 2 fl., with c(msiderable grayness 
below the surface and a mottled and very compact subsoil, usually have 
orchards no more than average in productivity. 

“ While the suitability of a tract for orchard purposes can be determined 
with some accuracy by a field examination, it is desirable, where time and 
facilities permit, to apply other tests.” A measure of the ground water in the 
spring, for example, is a single-value determination, a measurement easily 
carried out and one which has been found to be of much practical value. 

The nicasurenient and significance of hydro.\yl-ion concentration in 
alkaline-calcareous soils, W. T. McGeobqe {Arho^ia Sta. Tech. Bui. 57 {1985), 
pp. 289-271, fiys. Ji). — Noting the great usefulness of the pH value as an Index 
of the productivity of alkaline-calcareous soils and the important effects of 
variations in analytical technic upon the results obtained in the measurement 
of this constant, the author records the following observations with resi)ect 
to the technic of pH measurements on such soils by means of tJie hydrogen 
electrode : 

” While there is a slight error involved in fineness of division of tlie soil 
sample this error can he considered negligible in routine pH determinations. 
The pH \aluc is increased slightly by drying the soil in the air. The pH 
value varies greatly with the soil-water ratio used for the soil suspension 
and increases with increase in the ratio or dilution. The increase in pH value 
with soil-water ratio is most rapid below 1 : 10, which suggests that for 
practical purposes and convenience a 1 : 10 soil suspension is most suitable. 

“ The same kind of water should be used in all pH determinations if results 
are to be comparable. This applies especially to the carbon dioxide content 
of the water. It is necessary to boil the water to assure freedom from carbon 
dioxide. Careful attention to the partial pressure of carbon dioxide is probably 
the most important precaution which must be taken in the determination of 
pH value of alkali soils. 

“The determination of pH value should be made at a definite time after 
the soil suspension is prepared. The pH decreases with the increase in the 
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iongth of tho time interval between j)repariiig the soil susponsit)n and making 
ilie determination. 

“ It is recommended that the pH determination of alkali soils l)e made 
after standing 24 hr. Maximum pH values for alkali soils arc obtained by 
using carbon dioxide-free water, 1 jiart soil to 10 parts water. Minimum pH 
values for alkali soils are obtained by reducing the hydrolysis of day eom- 
I)ounds and the ionization of electrolytes by adding soluble salts to the soil 
suspension.” 

A method of estimating th(» pH value of alkali soils, in which the maxirauin 
pll is determined by using carbon dioxide-free distilled water in a 1 : 10 soil 
suspension and the minimum pH by adding 10 cc each of 2 m NiiCl and 2 m 
C aCl2 solutions to 50 cc of a 1 : JO soil suspension, is proposed. 

A barium-fluorine study: The fate of added barium silicofluoride and its 
effect upon sulfates and other soil components, as influenced by limestone 
and by dolomite, W. H. MacIntibe, W. M. Shaw, and B. IIobinson (Tennessee 
8ta. Bui, 155 (1935), pp. 31, figs, 4 )- — ^A detailed description of a 4-yr. lysimeter 
study of the chemical l)ehavior of and biological influences exerted by barium 
and fluorine in additions as BaSiFo, Intended “to determine tlie elTecls upon 
(1) supplies of 'soil sulfates, (2) biological end products, (3) exchange 
reactions, fate, and ultimate combinations induced by single and replicated 
additions, and (4) any divergent effects exerted upon tlie foregoing by supple- 
ments of limestone and of dolomite ”, Is given. 

“ Ftom the barium data obtained by the several methods of atta(*k, it was 
concluded that no barium was leached; the reaction between the added salt, 
or its hydrolytic derivative, BaFs, and the soil sulfates gave marked decreases 
in immediate sulfate c(mtent through formation of r>aS04; the barium not 
immediately reactant with SO4 was absorbed by the soil complex in exchange 
for H, but not for Ca, Mg, or K; t;he adsorbed, or fixed, barium hydrolyzing 
slowly into solution from tlie soil complex accounted for the prolonged de- 
pressions in sulfate outgo; about one-half of the fixed barium was held in 
the * exchangeable ’ state and tlie rest as ‘ unexchangeable in the accepted 
sense of those terms. 

“The findings as to ultimate fate t>f added fluorine, the formation of CaF?, 
except when vitiated by dolomite-derived MgF2, were considered to show a 
common fate of all fluorine additions and hence to insure a low fluorine 
solubility in the soil system. The repressive effect that supplemental calcium 
salts exert upon CaF, solubility in the soil are considered to obviate any 
cumulative toxic effect from increments derived from dusts and sprays of 
fluorine materials and from CaF- introduced by additions of pliosphatic 
fertilizers.” 

The use of sugar beet petioles as indicators of soil fertility needs, 11. 
Gabdneb and D. W. Robertson (Colorado Sta, Tech, Bui. 14 (1935), pp. 16). — 
In seeking a method capable of indicating accurately the phospliate reauire- 
nients of calcareous, often alkaline, soils, the authors compared the potassium 
carbonate soil test (E. S. R., 00, p. 328) with the method dependent upon the 
determination of phospliate in the petioles of beet leaves, described below. 
The petiole test was found to be much the more efficient for the detection of 
differences in available phosphate brought about by manure treatments, and 
“seemed to be sufficiently accurate to give a reliable indication of phosphate 
needs of the soil.” 

The method for determining phosphate, nitrate, and potassium in the beet 
leaf petioles is thus described: “Each sample of petioles was placed in a 
bunch on a block and enough thin cross-section slices shaved off to make a 
2-g sample. The sample was placed in 20 cc of distilled water, shaken 2 
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or 3 times at intervals, and allowed to stand 12 or 24 hr. For the phos- 
phorus determination, 1 cc of solution was drawn off and diluted sufficiently 
so that the color could be read in a llellige comparator. In most cases, 1 cc 
of the solution to 20 cc of water gave about the required dilution. The 
color was developed by adding 3 drops of molybdate solution, folh)wed by 1 
drop of stannous chloride solution. The reading was taken when the color 
approximated tiie maximum intensity, which was usually within 30 sw. The 
molybdate solution was pr(‘pared by dissolving 20 g of ammonium molybdate 
ill 200 cc of water at GO® (\, and abiding to 800 cc of sulfuric acid prepared 
by diluting 28 cc of arsenic and phosphorus-free c*oncentrated sulfuric acid. 
1 he volume finally was made up to 1,000 cc. 

“ "I'hc stannous chloride solution was prepared by dissolving 2.’) g of 811013-211*0 
ill 100 cc of conc(‘ntratcd IKT and making up to 1,000 cc. . . . 

“The nitrate and potasli tests were made on portions of the extract diluted 
to the desired concentrations. . . . Thonitoirs rapid proc-edure [E. S. R., 60, 
p. 7801 was followed for th(‘ potash tests, using an aliquot of the extract as in 
llie phosphate and nitrate l(‘sts.“ Nitrate was determined by means of the 
(lipheiiylamiiie-sulfuric acid color reaction. 

A comparison of the effects of applications of treble superphosphate and 
manure on the composition of the plant extracts indicated that manure much 
more efflcitMitly increas(‘(l the available phosphorus. 

I Experl incuts witli fertilizers, lime, and manure] (Ohio 87a. iSpcc. Circ. 
Mi (i.'/d'l), pp. fig. 1). — Tables show the effect of various fertilizer and 

liming treatments and of various soil reactions upon yield and return in a 
iiunih(‘r of rotations. Very brief supplementary statements are apptmded to 
the tables, and the crop valuations and costs for fertilizers and liming materials, 
upon which tlie return calculations are based, are given. 

Availability of the phosphoric acid of finely-divided rock phosphate, 
(}. S. FuAi's (Texas Hta. Bui. 509 (7.935), pp* 16), — The availability of the phos- 
phoric acid in soft pl)osphate with colloidal clay in 7 pot experiments was 
found to vary from G to 120 wdth an average of 40, as compared with the 
j.hosplioric acid of superpliosphate taken as 1(K). The availability was low on 
the slightly basic soils and higli on one acid s«dl, although it was not high 
on all of tlie acid soils. The phosphoric acid of soft phosphate with colloidal 
clay liad, in general, an availability to plants inucli lower than that of the 
phosphoric acid of super] diosphate, and its availability seemed to be lower 
on neutral or basic soil. In 5 pot (‘xperlincnts the availability of the phosphoric 
acid of ilnely ground rock plnisphatc* was only ahriut 40 ix'rceril of that of 
super] »hosp]iate. Its availability seemed to be low on neutral or basic soils and 
high on acid .soils. On some acid soils, the availaldlity of the phosphoric acid 
of both soft phosphate with colloidal clay and finely ground ro<*k phosphate 
was equal to that of sui»eri)hosphnte, but on other acid soils its availability was 
decidedly less than that of superphosphate. The results on the same soils were 
similar whether the availability was measured by the relative gain in weight 
of tlie crop or by the quantity of phosphoric acid taken up by the plant. 

Field experiments with pho.sphates, C. F. Noll, C. .T. Irvin, and F. I). 
Gardnkr (Pennsylvania Sta. Bui. S15 (199,5), pp. 14 , figs. 2). — Twelve yr. of the 
quadrennial rotation corn, oats, wheat, and mixed clover and timothy hay, the 
fertilizers being applied in the corn and the wheat years, indicated that “ on 
this soil phosphorus is the limiting element. Where it was omitted, applications 
of nitrate of soda and muriate of potash gave little increase in yields. When 
phosphorus was applied with nitrogen and potash the heaviest applications of 
16 percent superphosphate and 32 percent rock phosphate, 460 and 600 lb., 
respectively, gave the largest yields and the highest net returns. When ap- 
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plied with 6 tons of manure also, the largest profits wore roallzcKl from those 
high applications. 

“ Basic slag, bone meal, superphosphate, and rock phosphate were compared 
when applied at rates equivalent to 300 lb. of 16 percent superphosphate, with 
nitrate of soda and muriate of potash added. The comparative yields were 
in the order given. These phosphates, with the exception of bone meal, also 
have been applied with 6 tons of manure. On limed land, the rank in yield was 
basic slag, superphosphate, and rock jihosphate. Applied with manure on un- 
llmed land, basic slag did not give significantly higher yields than super- 
phosphate. The relative yields from rock phosphate were not significantly 
higher on unlimed land than on limed. As compared with superphosphate, the 
rock phosphate plats were not more productive as the experiment progressed. 

“ Both gypsum and flour of sulfur increased the yields from the ro(‘k piios- 
phate plats when they were applied with nitrate of soda and muriate of potash. 
Twenty lb. of nitrogen in nitrate of soda (equivalent to approximately 130 
lb. of nitrate) applied with superphosphate and munate of potash appar- 
ently increased the yields of wheat slightly, but not the yields of corn. Where 
muriate of potash was applied with the other commercial fertilizers, 1«50 
lb. gave larger yields and higher net returns than 50 lb. or 100 lb. 

“ The difference in results from plowing down rock phosphate or super- 
phosphate, as compared with applying tlKuii on the surface* of r)lowe<l ground 
and harrowing them In, was hardly significant. 

“The importance of supplementing manure with a phosphate is shown 
very dearly.’’ 

Commercial fertilizers, II. U. Kraybill et .\l. { Indiana Si a. Circ. 212 (1925), 
pp, 75, fig. ]). — In addition to the usual tabulation of the analytieal data for 
the fertilizer inspection of the year 1034, this circular contains a table of 
classified fertilizer sales in Indiana since 1883, showing the changes in fer- 
tilizer types of the 52-yr. period, together with related information. 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers, H. F. Robertson {South Carolina Sta. 
Bui. SOJf {1935), pp. 48 ). — The usual analyses are given for the 10,34-30 fertilizer 
insijection. 

Commercial fertilizers, L. S. Walker and E. F. Boyce {Vrmiont 8ta, Bui. 
397 {1935), pp. 23 ). — The bulletin contains the usual analytical information 
fi’om the 1935 inspection. With but one exception, all of the 114 brands licensed 
were of the “ high analysis ’’ tyia*, containing 14 percent or more of total 
tilunt foods. 

AGKICULTUKAL BOTANY 

Limitations of Blackman's law of limiting factors and Harder's concept 
of relative minimum as applied to photosynthesis, B. N. Singh and K. N. 
Lal (Plant Physiol., 10 {1935), No. 2, pp. 245-268, figs. 9 ). — This is the first of a 
series of papers on photosynthesis in tropical plants. Preliminary to the 
analysis of growth in terms of assimilation and respiration, this paper at- 
tempts to elucidate the relationshii) between the external factoi’s — flight, tem- 
perature, and carbon dioxide — and photosynthesis, with special attention to 
the concentrations and the intensities in wliich they interact under ordinary 
natural conditions in the subtropics. From these studies, confined mainly to 
wheat, fiax, and sugarcane plants, and in which the rate of photosynthesis was 
determined by the continuous current methods of F. F. Blackman, the following 
results were obtained : 

Under low light Intensities the curves showing the relationship between car- 
bon dioxide and photosynthesis were smooth, and the stationary phase w^as 
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absent or extended to only a small range. With higher light intensities the 
curN'os in wheat and flax were also extremely regular, though there was a 
high range in the stationary phase with increasing carbon dioxide concentrations, 
the toxic effect not being so easily marked. 

The carbon dioxide concentration giving maximum Headings depended on 
light intensity, the higher optimum following the higher light intensity. These 
results are probably correlated with the greater availability of energy under 
the higher light intensities. Beginning with 0 percent of carbon dioxide, the 
rate of photosynthesis increased with increase of carbon dioxide until the 
respiratory output balanced the assimilatory intake. 

The light requirements of different crops vary. This Is probably related 
to the nature of the end products formed. 

Raising the temperature accelerated the photosynthetic rate, this increase 
resulting from the joint accelerating and depressing effects of the temperature. 
The readings showed an increase in rate until the foimer effeti was greater 
than the latter, an optimum being reached when the two balanced each other. 
The time effect was earlier at higher temperatures. The ointimum for wheat 
and flax lay at a lower temi)erature than for sugarcnne, probably due to their 
gi eater adaptability toward temperature. 

Under any one set of conditions the photosynthetic rate is governed by at 
least two factors. Whether the concentral ion of carbon dioxide was high or 
low under high light intensities, the rate was always controlled by light. 
The theory of relative minimum proved to be limited in application, partially 
holding good under very low light intensities and carbon dioxide concentrations. 
Any relationship found between external factors alone, without considering 
the internal changes in the process and the intensities in which the external 
factors reach the internal tissues, will not hold good under all circumstances. 

Investigation on the effect of age on assimilation of leaves, B. N. Singh 
and K. N. Lal (Ann. Dot. [Londonl, 49 (1935), No. 194, PP- 291-307, fiys. 6).— 
In this second paiKu* of the series, the method used was the determination of 
the idiotosynthoUc rates of the leaf iX)pulation, segregated into classe.s (juvenile, 
adolescent, and senescent), at successive stages throughout the life cycle of 
wheat, flax, and sugarcane under optimum conditions of light carbon dioxide 
temperature, and water to exclude any limitations due to external variables. 
Under these conditions the changes in pliotosynthetic rates -thus became a 
function of the internal factors. The results of the study wore as follows: 

The age-assimilation data for mature leaves in these three crop plants under 
optimum conditions yielded a characteristic curve with a low value while the 
plants >vere young, a maximum when they showed maximum growth and 
maturity, and a slowing down with age until photosynthesis ceased toward the 
senescent stage. UndcT a reduced carbon dioxide concentration, cMiuivalent to 
that of the air, this curve merged into a level j)hase in w^hich the initial values 
were maintained ithroughout the life cycle, indicating that under natural con- 
ditions carbon dioxide limits both photosynthesis and plant growth. 

Besides the water and chlorophyll content, the presence of presumed catalysts, 
such as calcium and potassium, apparently governs the photosynthetic intensity. 
When there were no other limiting factors, the greater the amount of these 
“ catalysts ”, the greater was the photosynthetic Intensity. 

At any phase of the life cycle, changes in the developmental stages of the 
leaves were followed by variations in their photosynthetic rate, the young leaves 
showing high, the mature leaves medium, and the old leaves low photosynthetic 
rates. A chronological or morphological classification of the leaves proved to 
be no criterion of their photosyiithetic activities, since before and after a 
definite age of the plants all of the leaves were more or less of one physiological 
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type. The age aud developmental stage of the leaves was found to be an Im- 
portant internal factor in the control of both the intensity and the mechanism 
of photosynthesis. 

Photosynthetic behaviour of leaves to variations in temperature, B. N. 
Singh and K. Kumae {Indian Acad, 8ci, Proc., 1 {1935), No. 11, Sect. B, pp. 
736-753, figs. 4).— This third paper of the series reports the results of laboratory 
Studies of the leaves of the radish of the variety Behra-Sindhora Newar grown 
in the field under favorable soil and natural air conditions at the Institute of 
Agricultural Research, Benares Hindu University. 

The daily march of assimilation in a young leaf for 20 days (the period of 
j'hysiological activity as determined for a radish leaf in the laboratory) was 
deduced from the separate time-assimilation curves of mature and old leaves. 
Under the natural carbon dioxide pressure of the air, photosynthesis in radish 
leaves increas(^d continuously up to 29® C. in general conformity with Vari’t 
Hoff’s law, 2.2G being the cueflicient of increase. The maximum photosynthesis 
attained under these carbon dioxide relations was reached at 30®. At from 30® 
to 34® the first observed value of photosynthesis attained was of the same order, 
but at and above 30® this initial value abated in successive hours. While 
the first evidence of the time factor was available at 30®, its pronounced effect 
was not shown until 37® ‘was attained, when the disparity between the first and 
the second hourly readings was striking. At 29® a higher sustained pitch of 
j)hotosyn thesis was reached by increasing the partial pressure of carbon diox- 
ide. Photosynthetic activity in radish leaves stopped at 47.4® and did not 
commence at a temperature below 12.G® in this tropical region. This behavior 
is contrasted with that of cherry-laurel as reported by G. L. C. Matthaei (1904) 
working in temperate regions, who found the threshold of photosynthesis to 
be —0®. This difference is ascribed to the ecological adaptation of plants 
to the higher temperatures of the tropical regions. 

The reactions of the assimilatory system to alterations of light intensity, 
B. N. Singh and K. Kumae {Indian Acad. Soi. I^roc., 1 {1935), No. 11, Sect. B, 
pp. 754-762, fig. 1). — In this fourth paper of the series further results with 
radish leaves are reported, the general experimental procedure and location 
being the same as in the preceding study and an electric light and a temper- 
ature of 29° C. being used. At the normal carbon dioxide pressure of the 
air the intensity of photosynthesis increased measurably with the increase 
in light intensity up to 08,760 meter-candles. At 10 times the atmospheric 
concentration the rate continued to increase with the increase in light intensity 
up to 72,197 meter-candles. Depression in the photosynthetic activity appeared 
to occur first at a light intensity of more than twice the average sunlight 
of the winter months in this subtropical region. An appreciable time factor 
set in at ti light intensity of 180,000 meter-candles. This depression in photo- 
synthetic rate aj)peared to be connected with the inactivation of the chloroplasts 
and was capable of reversal under reduced light intensity, provided that ex- 
posure to the higher light intensity had not been too prolonged. The threshold 
of light Intensity for photosynthesis was around 4,000 meter-candles. The 
minimum and optimum cardinal points here found, though characteristic for 
the subtropics, would not necessarily apply to the temperate regions where 
the plants are adapted to lower intensities of light. 

The influence of partial pressure of carbon dioxide on photosynthetic 
efficiency, B. N. Singh and K. Kumae {Indian Acad. Sci. Proc., 1 {1935), No. 
12, Sect. B, pp. 909-927, figs, S). — In this fifth paper of the series, the general 
technic of the previous contributions was followed, using “ type leaves ” of 
radish. 

26771—86 2 
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The photosynthetic rates, with varying percentages of carbon dioxide, were 
studied under three light intensities both above and below that of the solar 
radiation under natural conditions, and with temperatures at optimum values 
under which the time factor seemed to have no marked influence on the rate. 
With increastHl carbon dioxide t*oncentratlon tlie photosynthetic rate rose up to 
a certain range of the intensity factor, after which tlie curves of this rela- 
tionship showed a stationary level phase, sooner or later followed by a decline. 

Under increased light intensity the curves showed a steep rise with charac- 
teristically different contour from those under low light intensity. The range 
at whicii carbon dioxide toxicity occurred also increased with increased light. 
Leaves subjected to very high carbon dioxide concentrations are probably 
jjoisoned, but this toxicity can be reduced if the concentration in the sur- 
roundings is lowered. Radish leaves appeared to offer a small resistance to 
the toxic action of high concentrations, and hence the declining phase of i>hoto- 
synthesis was obtained at sufficiently low percentages of carbon dioxide. 

A strict pro})ortionality between carbon dioxide ctmccntratiori and i»hoto- 
syntlietic rate was outside the range of the obseiwations. The relationship of 
carbon dioxide concentration seemed to be more direct with the apparent tlian 
with the actual assimilation. The direct proportionality, if any, seemed to 
hold true more for the low concentrations of short range, i. e., of the order 
of from 0.04 to 0.15 mg of carbon dioxide per 100 c*c. The cuiTes indicating 
the carbon dioxide : photosynthesis relationship conformed neilher with the 
typical limiting factor curves of F. F. Blackman (lt)05), having a sharp angle 
at the i>oint of change of the limiting factor, nca* with the smooth rcmnded 
curves of Harder (E. S. U., 40, p. 127) or of fP.] Boysen-Jensen (1918). They 
appeared rather to take an intermediate position in this respect. 

The light and temperature-photosynthesis curves recall the fact that the 
photosynthetic rate is capable of increase on increase of any of the condition- 
ing factors present and below the limiting value. Thus, photosynthesis is ap- 
parently not governed rigidly by Blackman’s law of limiting factors or by 
Harder’s theory of relative minimum. 

From the practical standiK>int an ideal envinmment for the highest growth 
and yield of radishes was formulated. The.se ideal conditions for growth were 
suggested on the basis of the concentration of external variables at which 
radish leaves can give the maximum photos-ynthetic rate for a sufficient time. 
The adaptability range of the plants to the environmental complex in which 
they grow was also elucidated. 

On the orientation of stomata, G. E. Smith {Ann. Bot. [Loniion], 49 (J.OSo), 
No. 195f pp. figs. 15 ). — This study was undertaken to elucidate the 

factors determining the orientation of the stomata, esi>ecially of the leaves. 
These factors may be related to the morphology of the organ on which they 
occur or to the physiology of its development. The results furnish evidence 
of a marked correlation in many leaves between the direction of the long 
axes of the stomata and that of the underlying vascular tissue. 

Using young and old leaves of Samhucua nigra and Ficaria vema, the orien- 
tation of the stomata parallel to the veins was shown to be characteristic 
of those differentiated earlier, while a more irregular oilentation often resulted 
for those developed later. 

In the two pairs of perlclinal chimeras examined, the stoinatal orientation 
was more like the “ vein parent ” than the “ skin parent.” 

The author concludes from a variety of evidence presented that even In 
net-veined leaves, where the relationship Is not immediately apparent, there is 
often a correlation between stomatal orientation and vein direction. It is 
further suggested that the stresses set up in the epidirmis, due to differences 
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in the rate of development of the bundle and mesophyll tissues on the one hand 
and of the epidermis on the other, may be important factors in determining 
stomatal orientation. 

Transpiration and pressure deilcit, I, II, F. M. Haines (Ann. Bot. [London], 
J,9 (1935), Nos. 194, PP. 213-238, figs. 3; 195, pp. 521-565, figs. 7).— In this series 
of studies an attempt is made to investigate the relation between transpiration 
rate and pressure in the eoiuliicting tracts, or rather the pressure deficit, by 
direct experiments. 

In part 1, apimratus and preliminary experiments, the rates of water absorp- 
tion by branches of various plants placed in potometers were followed, the 
upper parts of each bmnch being enclosed in a metal cylinder (here described) 
with a glass window for illumination and the leaves exposed to increased pres- 
sures. Increases in pressure always decreased the rates of absorption, and vice 
versa. At sustained pressures above the atmospheric the rate was at first 
reduced, but later it recovered to some extent toward the original atmospheric 
pressure rate. On reduction or release of pressure there was a dispropor- 
tionate increase in tlie absorption rate, which soon fell toward the original 
level. The actual absorption rate at any pressure was found to depend not 
only on the pressure but also on the previous history of the branch with 
respect to recent deficits. 

On theoretical grounds the effects are probably due partly to alterations in 
leaf cell volume and partly to alterations in transpiration rate. These studies 
indicate the correct methods for determining the relative roles jdayed by these 
two factors. 

The parallelism with the effects of pressure deficits under natural conditions 
is discussed, but the full interpretation of the results is deferred. 

In part 2 the results are given of systematic experiments on gradually in- 
creasing and sustained constant pressure deficits in which the absorption rates 
of cut branches of Acer, Aesculus, etc., the upper parts of which were enclosed 
in a pressure cylinder, were measured by ascertaining the rates of penetration 
of eosin solution. 

With increasing pressures the absorption fell off with pressure, the decrease 
being most rapid at first and later less so, until absorption finally ceased and 
the direction of fiow was reversed. On the other hand, the reduction of pres- 
sure led to an enormous increase in absorption rate. At constant pressure 
above the atmospheric the absorption rate was reduced considerably at first, 
but “ recovered ” toward the original rate. Recovery is shown to be due to 
the cessation with time of the mechanical compression of the leaf cells. Tliis 
makes for a downward fiow of water until the cells have reached their reduced 
equilibrium volumes under the increased pressure. There was no reexpansion 
of the cells before the pressure was again lowered, and no increase in osmotic 
pressure beyond that due to the decrease in volume. After from about 0.5 
to 1 hr. under constant pressure, the absorption rate became constant at a 
level depending on the pressure used. The higher the pressure used, the 
lower was the percentage of the original rate reached. 

The final constant rates thus obtained under different pressures are shown 
to be measures of the rates of transpiration under these pressures, so that the 
transpiration rate can be plotted against pressure. Increase of pressure deficit 
thus decreases the transpiration rate, such retluction being relatively greatest 
at the lower deficits. After the first reduction, transpiration is for a time less 
affected by further increases of deficit until a final falling off of transpiration 
sets in. The deficit is also shown to increase the resistance to flow offered 
by the walls or protoplasts of the leaf cells. 
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The author points out a fallacy in the application of Ohm’s law to problems 
of conduction, and briefly discusses the bearing of his results on the effects 
of d(?ficits in nature and on the resistance to droughts. 

Influence of certain sulfate-hydrated lime mixtures on transpiration, J. I). 
Wilson and II. A. Runnels (Ofiio Sta. Bimo. Bui. 175 (1935), pp. 143-146, fio- 
1 ). — Continuing studies already referred to (E. S. E., 73, p. 625), it was found 
that the sulfates of nickel, iron, and msinganese in combination with hydrated 
lime and water caused nearly as great an increase in the transpiration rate 
when applied to coleus as did bordenux mixture. With tomato shoots, mix- 
tures containing zinc, ammonium, and potassium sulfate were found to be 
considerably h'ss etToctive in this respect than those containing sulfates of 
coppi'r, nickel, iron, and manganese. The precipitates of these various mix- 
tures settled In the reverse order of their effectiveness in increasing the 
transpiration rate. 

Influence of various sulfur-containing fungicides on transpiration, J. D. 

Wir-soN and IT, A. Runnels (Ohio Bimo. Bvl. 175 (1935), pp. 146-I4S ). — 
Continuing the studies referred to in the foregoing abstract, 18 sulfur-contain- 
ing spray materials were applie<l to coleus plants in an effort to determine 
their relative effect on the transpiration rate. Liquid lime-sulfur plus hy- 
drated lime and Kolofog, which contains a high pt'rcentage of bentonite, were 
the only materials tes ed which caused an Increase in transpiration in any 
way comparable to that of bordeaux mixture, and these increases were not 
moi’e than from one-third to one-half as great as that caused by the latter 
uiati'i’ial. Dry lime-sulfur and liquid lime-sulfur (.aiised an increase in Iran.spi- 
ratlon over that from untreated checks of more than 50 percent during the 
night period. All other materials tested were below this, and, with the excep- 
tion of lime-sulfur plus lime and Kolofog, the increase in transpiration during 
the 24-hr. period was less than S percent. Hence the au'hors consider it un- 
likely that any injury from sulfur-containing spray materials (*an be due to 
an excessive increase in transpiration. 

The effect of nutritive state on the quantity of vitamin A present in the 
leaves of Coleus blumci, E. S. Habek and P. P. Swanson (Jour. Ayr. Res. 
[U. S.], 5t (1935), No. 1, pp. 75-Jif, fly. 1). — Since several authors had reported 
no evidence of cross transfer of mineral nutrients within the plant, this study 
at the Iowa Experiment Station was undertaken to determine whether there 
is a cross transfer of vitamin A within the plant. Vitamin A was not syn- 
thesized in as large quantities in a poorly nourished, stunted coleus plant as 
it was in an actively growing, well nourished one. However, W’hen differen- 
tiated growth was induced in two sides of a single plant, the leave's of the 
underdeveloped lateral contained relatively as much vitamin ns did those on 
the luxuriantly growing branch. These findings suggest either a specific but 
unidentified nutrient factor essential for the synthesis of vitamin A or a cross 
transfer within the plant of potential vitamin A matt'iials in a manner that 
is not chiiracteristic of the food factors essential for the growih of a plant. 

Response of tlie woody plants Hibiscus syrlacns, Malvaviscus conzattii, 
and Buginvillea glabra to length of day, II. A. All.\bd (Jour. Ayr. Res. 
[f/. <Sf.], 51 (1935), No. 1, pp. 27-34, figs. 5).— An investigation of the woody 
plants shrnb-althea (//. si/riaciis) . turk.scap hihisens (.If. conzattH), and bou- 
gainvillea (B. ylahra) was made to determine their length-of-day requirements 
favorable to flow’ering at Washinghm, D. C. The plants of the three species 
used were grown, respectively, from seed, cuttings, and young hotbed plants, 
and the flowering responses were noted for lengths of day of 10, 12, 12.5, 13, 
13.5, 14, and 14.5 hr., and for the normal length of day (15 hr.). Shrub- 
althea behaved as a long-day plant, flowering on a lengthened day and for 
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all exposures above 12 hr. The turkscap hibiscus flowered in respouse to all 
lengths of day and is indeterminate in its flowering response. Bougainvillea 
flowered on a shortened length of day, flowering being induced by a 12-hr. daily 
exposure and heavy under 10 hr. of daylight. 

The usefulness of these plants as ornamentals depends as much on their 
particular day-length responses as on any other factor. 

GENETICS 

Maternal inheritance of chlorophyll in sorghum, R. E. Kauper {Jour. 
He.edity, 25 (1934), No. 2, pp. 49-54, fiffs. 2).— The two types of striped plants, 
green and yellow and green and white, described in this contribution from the 
Texas Experiment Station, appeared independently in various cultures of 
sorghum and were found to he transmitted only through the female. Variegated 
plants gave normal green, striped, and yellow or white progeny in accordance 
with the location of the parent st'ed In relation to the chlorophyll pattern 
of the panicle. The green plants produced green progeny, yellow or white 
se('dlings died, and striped plants repeated the behavior of the parent. Flowers 
from a panicle area lacking chlorophyll produced only yellow or white progeny, 
whether self-fertilized or pollinateid with pollen from a normal plant. Normal 
flowers, fertilized with ixdlen from the chlorophyll-dcflcient area, gave only 
noi*mal plants. 

(Genetics and animal breeding, (\ Kuonacher (Uandhuch dor Vcrcrbunysicis- 
scmchaft, edited hy E. Baur and M. Hartmann. Lief. 20 {III, E), Ocnetik 
und' Tirrsiichtuvy. Berlin: Itorntroeyer Bron., 1034, ^0 (ITT. E), pp. 

VTI -4-280, fi{j8. 61 ). — This is a presentation of the knowledge of the mode of 
inheritance of character.s in horses, cattle, sheep, goats, rabbits, and bird.s, 
t(»gether with suggestions for further research. 

Apparent changes Avith age in crosslng-<m»r between colour and size 
genes in mice, C. V. Green (Jour. Oenet., 30 (1935), No. 1, pp. 101-106). — At- 
tention is called to data on the cross between Mtis muf^culuft and M. ha-etrUmuH 
(E. S. R., 72, p. 602), in which it is pointed out that changes In the value.s 
of the hrown-black mean weight ratios in the back-cross populations support 
the view that crossing over between size and color genes Increases with age 
in the female and decreases in the male. 

Headdot: An incompletely recessive Avhite spotting character of the 
house mouse, C. E. Keeler (Natl. Acad. Ed. Proc., 21 (1935), No. 6, pp. 379- 
383, fig. 1 ). — Studies are reported on the inheritance of headdot, a type of head- 
spotting occurring in the house mouse without white on the belly. Results 
from a series of matings suggest that the character is incompletely recessive 
to the normal. Its appearance was irregular both in the homozygous and 
heterozygous condition. 

Studies of the linkage of headspot with the hairless character, while some- 
what suggestive, were found to be too meager for positive results. 

Other crosses showed that one female carried 2 genes for Rerlin blaze (a 
modifled form of piebald or a piebald allelomorph) and 1 for headspot, proving 
that headspot is not an allelomorph of recessive piebald. 

Linkage studies of the rat (Rattus norveglcus), H. D. King and W. E. 
Castle (Natl. Acad. 8ci. Proc., 21 (1935), No. 6, pp. 390-399).— A series of link- 
age tests levealed two linkage systems In the rat, one containing the genes 0 
for the albino allelomorphic series, p for pink-eyed yellow, and r for red-eyed 
yellow, while the other system contained the genes B for black and Cu for 
curly. Independent segregation was found between curly and the genes A 
(agouti), C, and h (boqded). No linkage was found between the gene B and 
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the genes A, C, and h, or between Cu and D (dilute). The gene k (kinky) 
was inherited independently of A, Cu, and h. 

Other crosses showed that no linkage existed between the genes k, A, and h. 
Independent segregation was indicated between the genes Cu and hr. 

Milk goat breeding, L. H. Addington and O. C. Cunningham (New Mexico 
Sta. Bui. 229 (1985), pp. 81, figs. 17). — Data are reported on the milk and fat 
production of native does mated in successive generations to purebred Toggen- 
burg bucks. The 8 native does used as foundation animals produced an average 
of 522.2 lb. of milk and 26.14 lb. of fat. The production was increased in 
successive* generations of grading up to the Toggenburg to an average of 1,505.2 
lb. of milk and 56.16 lb. of fat for the does that were if Toggenburg. The 
iiil)red daughters produceil by mating some of the 3 bucks with their own 
daughters produced less in each case than their dams. Twenty-two purebred 
Toggenburg does produced an average of 1,488.7 lb. of milk and 55.96 lb. of fat. 

Studies of the Inheritance of horns and wattles substantiated the conclusion 
that horns are Inherited as in cattle — due to a simple recessive gene — whereas 
wattles were dominant and considered to be due to the operation of a single 
gene. However, matings of heterozygous wattled parents produced 130 wattled 
to (K) nonwattled progeny. 

Data are also included on the fertility of the does. Does over 18 mo. of age 
l)roduced more than 2 kids in^r pregnancy. About 1.5 kids per pregnancy were 
produced by does under 18 ino. of age. The mean lerigth of 144 gestation 
periods was approximately 150 day.s. 

In 1,450 milkings the average rate was 77.2 lb. per hour. 

Wrytall is a heritable defect in fTersey cattle (Idaho 8ta. Bui. 217 (1935), 
p. 28). — Study of the pedigrw' of a herd of Jersey cattle, in which wrytailed 
individuals appeared in three consecutive generations, showed the character to 
lx* definitely heritable. It appeared to behave as a single-factor case in which 
wry tail was recessive to the normal. 

Genetics of abnormal growth in the guinea pig, S. Wbigut (In Cold Spring 
Harbor Sgniposia on Quantitative Biology, II. Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y.: 
Biol. Lab., 1934, vol. 2, pp. 137-147, figs. 5). — A discussion of the genes control- 
ling moridiological characteristics in the guinea pig, with special reference to 
hair whorls, polydactyly, and otocephaly. 

A mutation of the guinea pig, tending to restore the pentadactyl foot 
when heterozygous, producing a monstrosity when homozygous, S. Wbight 
(Qenetivs, 20 (1935), No. 1, pp. 84-107, figs. 5). — Continuing the studies of the 
inheritance of polydactyly in the guinea pig (E. S. R., 73, p. 166), breeding 
experiments with a stock which produced a mutation exhibiting vestiges of 
little toes, thumbs, and one big toe indicated that this condition was due to 
the influence of a seinidominant gene (Px). It was further determined that 
the litters from Px X Px parents were about one-fourth smaller than other 
litters. Monsters occasionally appearing were considered to be homozygous 
PxPx progeny, but most of these normally died and were resorbed before 
birth. 

The homozygotes found showed as many as 44 nails on individual animals, 
there being as many as 12 nails on one foot. Matings of homozygotes pro- 
duced 69 normals and 90 jiolydactyls. As a 1:2 ratio would be expected on 
the hypothesis suggested, evidently some genotypical polydactyls appear as 
normals^ 

Studies of the birth weights and mortality of the heterozygotes showed them 
to be slightly more vigorous than normals of the same stock. 
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Grosses with a stock characterized by well developed little toes due to multi- 
ple modifying factors different from Pm produced practically 100 percent little 
toes and thumbs in the heterozygotes. 

Two hereditary types of hydrocephalus in the house mouse (Mus 
musculus) , F. H. Clark {Tfatl. Acad. 8ci. Proc., 21 {1935), No. 3, pp. 150-152). — 
In attempting to determine whether the American and German tyi)es of 
hydrocephalus, which have been found to occur in the house mouse, are due 
to the same gene or to different genes, crosses were made between animals 
heterozygous for each type. There were produced from this cross 65 normal 
mice with no hydrocephalics, indicating rather definitely that the two types 
are not the same, since a 3 : 1 ratio of normals to hydrocephalics would be 
expected in case a single gene was involved. 

Types of subnormal development of the head from inbred strains of 
guinea pigs and their bearing on the classification and interpretation of 
vertebrate monsters, S. Wright and K. Wagner {Amer. Jour. Anat., 54 {1934) > 
No. S, pp. 383-447, pis. 6, figs. 3). — A description is given of the anatomy of 
various types of ot(JCt‘phalic monsters observed in the guinea pig, with a dis- 
cussion of the 'genetic interpretation of otocephaly which has been largely 
noted heretofore (E. S. R., 73, p. 165). 

Further contributions on the blood group relations in cattle [trails, 
title], C. Kronacheb, F. Hooreve, and R. HuNDSDdBFia (Zischr. Ziicht., Rcihe 
B, Tiersucht. u. Ziichtungshiol., 29 {1934) y 5, pp. 4^^44^)> — Additional 
studies of blood groups in cattle* indicated that Incubation temperatures of 
about 20® to 25® C. seemed most suitable for the agglutination work. From 
immunization experiments on rabbits, a fourth blood group was found in 
cattle. There were, however, only about 2 or 3 percent of the cattle in this 
group. 

A suggestion of a relation between the blood group and milk and fat produc- 
tion was also offered. 

Conditions of hypertrophy of the seminal vesicles in rats, [I], II 

{BiocUem. Jour., 27 {1933), No. 5, pp. 1438-1450, pi. 1; 28 {1934), No. 4, pp. 1360- 
1367, fig. 1). — In the first of these papers a discussion is given by J. Freud of 
the characteristics of the seminal vesicles in the castrated rat and their 
response to administration of the sex hormones. This is followeil by a com- 
parison of the response of the capon an<l the rat to male hormone administration. 

Purification of the male hormone resulted in a loss of potency as measured by 
rat tests, while full activity, as measured by capons, was retained. 

An increased action of the combination of male and follicular hormones on 
the seminal vesicles is noted. 

In part 2, The Effect of Derivatives of Oestrone (Menformon), by K. David, 
J. Freud, and S. E. De Jongh, results are given of a study of the action of 
estrone on various organs, including the preputial glands, seminal vesicles, 
prostate, and periurethral tissue of immature castrated male rats. 

The response of the gonads of immature pigeons to various gonado- 
tropic hormones, H. M. Evans and M. E. Simpson {Anat. Rec., 60 {1934), 
No. 4y pp. 405-421). — Results are reported on studies of the capacity of gonado- 
tropic substances to stimulate growth of immature pigeon testes as compared 
with the effects on the ovaries of immature rats. 

Intramuscular Injections of approximately 1 rat unit of extracts of sheep 
and pig pituitary into squabs from 30 to 33 days of age for 4 successive days 
increased the size of the testes six times as compared with controls. Growth 

^Contributions to the knowledge of blood groups in cattle [trans. title], 6. Lodemann. 
Ztsohr. ZOcht., Reihe B, TftraUcht. u. Zflchtungsblol., 27 (1038), No. 2, pp. 207-219. 
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(if tli(" ovaries of females was not stimulated unless as much as 10 rat units 
was administered. 

Hypophyseal extracts at the level giving synergic effects in rats (E. S. R., 
73, p. 28) when combined wdth prolan seemed devoid of gonadotropic effects in 
iliis species. 

In other tests it wais found that menopause prolan, in several times the 
d< n(K*(‘ssary to stimulate detectable effects on the rat ovary, did not stimu- 
late a response in the testes of pigeons, suggesting a difference between the 
I)iiuilary hormone and menopause prolan. Urine from a person with an em- 
l)i\vonic carcinoma of the testicle gave a similar result. An extract of the 
endometrium of a pregnant mare w^as much less effective in stimulating growth 
in the jjigeon testes than in the ovaries of the immature rat. 

The results of the al)ove tost on the sensitivity of squab’s testis to gonado- 
tropic hormones ol)tained from the anterior hypophysis, and the failure of the 
mixture of prolan and hypophyseal synergist, suggest that the latter combina- 
tion of substances is not identical with the anterior hypophyseal honnone. 
The tests further indicate that the results with the pigeon testes do not par- 
allel the results chained w’ith immature rat ovaries. 

The effect on male rats of the simultaneous administration of male and 
female sexual hormones and the relation to the assay of the hormones, 
V. Kokenchevsky and M. Dennison (Diochem, Jour., 28 (1034), No. 4, pp. 1480- 
1409). — Studies were made of the influence of subcutaneous administration of 
preparations of testicular hnniione alone or in combination with estrin, on 73 
castrated rats for 7 and 21 days. The results showxMl that tiie use of estrin 
with the testicular hormone grc'atly increased the weight of the seminal 
vesicles and caused only sliglit, if any, increase in the weight of the prostate, 
ixmis, and preputial glands. It is suggested that the ptTcentage change in 
the weight of the prostate bo used in the assay of the hormone which pro- 
motes comb growth, and that change in the weights of the prostate and 
seminal vesicles, together, be used for tlie assay of the whole male sexual 
activity resulting from sex hormone preparations. 

Changes in other organs resulting from the administration of the sexual 
hormones are also discussed, including the amount of change in weight of 
the prostate and seminal vesicles by 1 nit unit of the hormone. 

On the assay and the absorption of testicular hormone dissolved in oil, 
V. Korenchevsky, M. Dennison, and A. Kohn-Speyer (Biochem. Jour., 21 
(1933), No. 3, pp. 778-782). — Studies with 15 castrated rats showed that the in- 
jection of a testicular hormone over a period of 7 days gave more pronounc(*d 
effects on the size of the prostate and penis than injections over a 4-day 
period and examination 3 days later, suggesting that the hormone was com- 
pletely absorbed in tlie oil solution. 

The effect of testicular hormone on normal sexually mature rats. A 
method of biological assay, V. Korenchevsky, M. Dennison, and A. Kohn- 
Speyer (Biochem. Jour., 27 (1033), No. 5, pp. 1508-7, 772). —Data are reported on 
Ihe Influence of Injections of tlie testicular hormone on the various organs of 
37 normal adult male rats. 

The influence of testicular hormone on cryptorchid rats, V. Koren- 
ciiEVSKY, M. Dennison, and A. Kohn-Speyer (Biochem. Jour., 27 (1933), No. 3, 
pp. 783-785). — The influence of testicular hormone injections on the testes, pros- 
tate, seminal vesicles, penis, and thymus of rats, in which cryptorchidism was 
artificially produced, is reported. By comparing treated animals with controls 
It was considered that the treatments had a slight inhibitory effect on the 
development of the prostate and seminal vesicles, and probably on the testes. 
Involution of the thymus was slightly accelerated. 
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Simultaneous administration of testicular hormone with antuitrin and 
prolan or with desiccated thyroid, V. Korbnchevsky, Dennison, and 

A. Kohn-Speyer (niocJiem. Jour., 27 (1933), No. 5, pp. 1513-1516). — The admin- 
istration of testicular hormone to castrated rats caused increases of from 
123 to 532 percent in the weights of the prostate and seminal vesicles. No 
certain significant additional intluence accompanied the simultaneous admin- 
istration of the hormone with antuitrin S and prolan. 

The application of the Kober test to the quantitative estimation of 
oestrone and oestriol in human pregnancy urine, S. L. ConEN and G. F. 
Marrian (Biochem. Jour., 27 (193Ji), No. 1^, pp. 1603-1614, figs. 7). — Data are pre- 
sented to indicate that estrone and ostriol in human pregnancy urine may 
be quantitatively determined with a reasonable degree of .occuracy by a colori- 
metric reaction, the procedure for which is presented in detail. 

Mass excretion of oestrogenic hormone in the urine of the stallion, 

B. Zondek (Nature [London], 133 (1934), No. 3354y PP. 209, 210). — Quantitative 
studies of the estrogenic hormone in the urine of 4 stallions showed that ap- 
proximately 1,700,000 mouse units were evereiod per clay. Other studies 
showed that the amount of the hormone produced by pregnant mares per 
day was 1,000,000 mouse units, whereas the nonprognant mare produced only 
2.000. Less than 0.3 percent of the amount of the hormone was present in the 
urine of the gelding as compand with the stallion. Th(»se results suggest the 
testes as the source c»f tlu‘ horimaie. Extracts made from two testes of a 
stallion indicated the presciu'e of 23,100 mouse units, showing that this is the 
richest tissue known containing estrogenic hormone. 

The males of other E(]uldae, such as the zebra, ass. and kiaicr. were also 
found to ju’oduce large amounts c>f the estrogenic hormone. 

The urine of the stallion was not found to be especially rich in the gonado- 
tropic hormone, prolan, and corpus luteum hormone. 

The effect of oestrone on normal and castrated male rats, V. Kouencjikv- 
SKY and M. Dennison (Biochem. Jour., 28 (1934), No. 4 , pp, 1 'il4-14^5)- — 
Studies were made of subcutancoius injections of pu]*e crystalline (‘strone on 
33 normal and 73 castrated rats. Continued dost^ decreased gtiins in body 
weight, depressed development of the sexual organs in normal animals, and 
increased the weights of the seminal vesicles, prostate, penis, T)i*oi)Ulial glands, 
and hypoi)liysis in castrated animals. Changes in the size of the oiher organs 
of the body are also noted. 

The efl’ect of iirolactin on the cstriis cycle of nonparous mice, I. Dkesel 
(Science, 82 (1935), No. 2121, p. 173). — In studying the effect of prolactin on the 
('sirous cycle, observations wert^ made on 30 mature young noni)arous female 
mice, of which 14 with regular cycles were injected with 1 bird unit of prolactin 
dally over a period of 30 dajs. Estrum was suspended during the following 
20 to 25 days, but reapiieared and was markedly prolongeil after that period, 
suggesting that the susi>ension of the estrous cycle during lactation is caused 
by the pituitary hormone prolactin. 

On the thermostability of prolan, F. A. Askew and A. S. Parkes (Biochem. 
Jour., 27 (1933), No. 5, pp. 1495-1497). — Tests of the influence of temperatures 
on the stability of prolan showed that the ovulation-producing capacity was 
retained after heating to lOO"* C. for 1 hr. in the dry state, but it was quickly 
destroyed at a temperature of 100® in an aqueous solution. 

The effect of theelin on the mammary rudiments of male mice differing 
in susceptibility to tumor development, W. U. Gardner, A. W. Diddle, E. 
Allen, and L. C. Strong (Anat. Rcc., 60 (1934), ^^ 0 . 4 . pp. 457-475, pis. 3).— 
Subcutaneous injections of from 1 to 5 rat units of theelin daily for 16 to 147 
days in male mice of three different strains stimulated development of the 
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mammary gland for 00 to 75 days. However, not all of the glands were neces- 
sarily developed, as frequently the third pair could not be found in the 
males. 

Hypopliysectomy of the cat, M. K. McPhail {Roy. 8oc. [London], Proc., 
Ser. B, 117 (1935), Ao. 802 , pp. 45-63, pis. 5, figs. 3). — A method of hypophysec- 
tomizing cats is described and the effects of the operation on the animals noted. 
Post-mortem examinatioiii of the hypophysectomized cats (9 nonpregnant, 4 
pregnant, and 3 lactating) showed that hypophysectomy resulted in atrophy of 
the gonads and acct'ssory sex organs in both males and females, and stopped 
milk secretion in the lactatiiig animals. 

Hypophysectomy of birds, IV, V, R. T. Hill and A. S. Parkes {Roy. Soc. 
[London], Proc., Ser. B, 117 (1935), No. 804, PP- 202-218, pi. 1, figs. 5).— Con- 
tinuing the series of studies on liyiKiphysectomy of birds (E. S. R., 73, p. 482), 
the following paptu's are reported: 

IV. Plumage changes in hifiHjphysectomized fowls. — HyiKiphysectomy of 3 
C(K*ks and 2 hens was found to result in a complete molt within from 2 to 4 
weeks. The new ft‘athers showed a loss in black pigment and a lack of bar- 
bules resulting in a fringing. The results were similar to those which follow 
thyroidectomy, and because of the fact tliat thyroid deficiency follows hypo- 
physectomy in mammals, it is considered that the changes are due to the result- 
ing thyroid deficiency. 

V. Effect of replacement therapy on the gonads, aa^essory organs, and sec- 
ondary sexual characters of hypophysectomized fowls. — The administration of 
an anterior pituitary extract to hypophyscK'tomized males tended to retard the 
atrophy of the testicles which followed hyjjophysectomy, but spermatogenesis 
was not mainlaine<l and the comb soon atropliied. This indicates that the in- 
ternal sec-relory activity of the testes was not maintained. The loss of black 
pigment and the lack of fringing in the feathers appeared exactly as in the 
uninjected birds. 

Attempt was made to restore spermatogenesis by the administration, over a 
period of 8 days, of more than 5,000 rabbit units of gonadotropic substance 
obtained from horse pituitary, with essentially negative results. However, 
some slight activity was evidently stimulated. Results of attempts to restore 
the atrojjhied ovaries and combs were also comparatively unsuccessful, although 
the color of the comb was temiiorarily improved. 

The black pigment was restored in the new breast feathers by daily doses 
of 1 mg of crystalline thyroxine. 

The comb of a hyiK>physcctomize<l cock showed a slight response to the 
administration of the male hormone, but not to estrone. 

The endocrine factors concerned in the control of the ovarian cycle. — 
I, Xenopus laevis as a test animal, C. W. Bellerby {Bioehem. Jour., 27 {1933), 
No. 3, pp. 615-620). — Tests of the use of the South African clawed toad for the 
diagnosing of pregnancy (E. S. R„ 72, p. 172) showed that the toad proved 
sensitive, gave a quick and reliable response, and the same animal could be 
used over successively for the test. 

Polyovular follicles in the cat, V. H. Dederer (Anat. Rec., 60 {1934), No. 4, 
pp. 391-403, pis. 3). — Serial sections of the ovaries of a cat showed the presence 
of 27 biovular follicles, 15 triovular, and 3 follicles with 5 ova. No abnormali- 
ties except the large number of ova were observed in the development of the 
follicles. It api>eared that the polyovular follicles arise from the failure of the 
connective tissue to grow between the ova. 

The problem of distinguishing the sex of day-old chicks, W. C. Thompson 
and L. M. Black {New Jersey Stas. Circ. 358 {1935), pp. 20, figs. IS). — ^A brief 
review is given of tlie determination of the sex of chicks at hatching by the 
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use of sex-linked characters, and a description of the Japanese method of de- 
termining the sex of chicks at hatching by tlie presence or absence of the 
rudimentary copulatory organ in the vent of the newly hatched chick. 

FIELD CHOPS 

[Field crops research by the U. S. Department of Agriculture] {V. 8. 

Dept. Agr. Yearbook 19S5, pp. 198-202, 286-289, 311-313, 315-317, figs. 5). — Fea- 
tures of recent agrono-mic research are described in brief articles entitled Fine- 
ness and Maturity Are Important Elements in Cotton-Fiber Quality, by R. W, 
Webb and C. M. Conrad (pp. 198-202) ; Rice When Treated for Milling Acquires 
Desirable Qualities, by J. W. Jones and J. W. Taylor (pp. 286-289) (E. S. R.. 
73, p. 315) ; Sugarcane Crossed with Sorgo Gives Seedlings Potentially Valuable, 
by E. W. Brandes (pp. 311-313) ; and Tobacco of High Quality Produced Fol- 
lowing a Natural Weed Fallow, by J. E. McMuitrey (pp. 315-317) (E. S. R., 
72, p. 43). 

[Agronomic research in Alabama, 1934], R. Y. Bailey, J. M. Robinson, 
D. G. Sturkie, E. V. Smith, G. L. Fick, and J. F. Duggab {Alabama Sta. Rpt. 
1934, PP- 18, 24-26, 30). — Progress results are again (E. S. R., 73, 

p. 29) reported for field crops experiments dealing with nitrogen sources in a 
2-.vr. rotation with com and cotton ; sources and rates of nitrogen for oats ; rate 
of fertilizing cotton with and without poisoning for hollweevil ; effect of mois- 
ture and fertilizers on lint development in cotton; the time of planting of 
carpet, Dallis, and Bermuda grasses; wild onion control with creosote-kerosene 
spray; the germination, longevity, and control of nutgrass; and observations 
on dissimilar nodulation following the planting of unhulled and shelled seed 
of winter legumes. 

[Agronomic experiments in Idaho, 1984] {Idaho Sta. Bui. 217 {1935), pp. 
12-15^ 16, 44 i 4^^ 48, 49-51). — Research with field crops (E. S. R., 72, p. 84) 

reported on from the station and substations Included breeiling work with wheat, 
barley, oats, corn, Ladino and red clover, alfalfa, sweetclover, and slender 
wheatgrass; variety tests with oats, winter and spring wheat and hurley, 
alfalfa, red clover, field peas, potatoes, and miscellaneous forage grasses and 
legumes and mixtures; variety date-of-plantlng tests with spring wheat and 
oats; cultural (including planting) trials with wheat, alfalfa, and potatoes; 
prevention of drill injury to field peas (E. S. R., 72, p. 764) ; seed bed prepara- 
tions for different crops ; fertilizer tests with alfalfa, clover, and i)otatoes ; 
treatment of alfalfa with sulfur and gypsum ; and crop rotations. 

[Results of agronomic research In Minnesota] {Minnesota Sta. Bui. 319 
{1935), pp. 25-30, 51, 70, 71, 73, 74, 75, 78).— The major accomplishments in field 
crops research, indicated in these pages as derived by the station since its 
establishment, were obtained in breeding work with corn, wheat, barley, oats, 
rye, flax, sweet corn, sunflowers, and potatoes; variety tests and fundamental 
research including genetic and plant physiology investigation, all supplementing 
the crop improvement studies; trials of forage crops and mixtures; cutting, 
winter hardiness, and rotation experiments with alfalfa ; variety, nurse crops, 
green manuring, and root development studies with sweetclover; fertilizer 
tests with pokitoes and crops In rotation; crop rotations; and weed control 
by herbicides and cultivation. Varieties of merit developed or introduced by 
the station are noted. 

[Field crops research in North Carolina, 1932—88], C. B. Williams, 
H. B. Mann, R. E. Curbin, Jr., W. H. Rankin, J. W. Hendricks, S. C. Ch:.APP, 
C. Deaeino, j. L. Rea, Jr., E. G. Moss, J. F. Bullock, J. J. Skinner, R. J. Har- 
Bis, P. H. Kime, j. G.^Pollock, J. H. Moore, R. E. Stutts, G. K. Middleton, 
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R. E. Stitt, M. B. Gabdner, and R. Schmidt {North Carolina Sta, Rpt, 1998^ 
pp. 16-22, 26, 27-32, 35, 37, 38, 40-43, 70-72, 74, 75).— Experimentation with 
field crops (B, S. R., 70, p. 762) reported on from the station and substations 
included variety tests with cotton for yield and wilt resistance, corn, wheat, 
oats, barley, soybeans, alfalfa, red clover strains, peanuts, potatoes, and tobacco ; 
breeding work with cotton, wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, and soybeans; inherit- 
ance studies witli cotton; cultural (including planting) tests with corn, sweet- 
potatoes, and peanuts ; intercropping of corn and soybeans ; effects of certain 
dusts and sprays on growth and yield of peanuts ; tobacco experiments con- 
cerned with fractional applications and placement of fertilizers, fertilizer 
and lime requirements in rotation, nitrogen sources, and the effects on yield 
and quality of crop rotation and of preceding soybeans; fertilizer experiments 
with cotton, involving phosphorus carriers, organic : inorganic nitrogen ratios, 
concentrated fertilizers and methods of applying them, and placement studies ; 
cotton fiber investigations dealing with effects of source and care of seed, 
physical properties of lint of improved varieties, and the effects of different 
fertilizer formulas and erosion; cultural needs of corn and soybeans in rota- 
tion, and the form and rate of lime for corn, both on. muck soil; fertilizer 
mixtures for potatoes and sweetpotatoes ; the yields and quality of different 
field crops when grown in variously fertilized and limed rotations on several 
soil types; and comparison of phosphorus sources for different crops in rota- 
tion. Certain investigations were in cooperation with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Handbook of experiments In agronomy (Ohio 8ta. Spec. Giro. 46 {1935), 
pp. 101, figs. 2) —Resembling an earlier publication (E. S. R., C7, p. 517) in scope, 
this circular tabulates the results of variety and cultural (including planting) 
tests with corn, wheat, oats, barley, soybeans, alfalfa, sweetclover, red clover, 
and grasses ; comparisons of flax varieties for seed, and corn hybrids v. varie- 
ties; trials of spring cereals, flax, and field peas, separate and in mixtures, 
for grain, of summer annual forage crops, of soybeans with corn and with 
Sudan grass, and of crop combinations for hay; cutting tests with alfalfa, 
clover, and sweetclover; harvesting tests with corn; tillage studies; crop rota- 
tions; and lawn experiments including time and ro.te of seeding, establish- 
ment of turf on surface soil and subsoil, turf maintenance with observations 
on roots and rhizomes of Kentucky bluegrass; peat moss mulch, and a method 
for determining when to water lawns. Experiments with fertilizers, lime, 
and manure (pp. 53-90) are noted on page 14. Certain experiments were 
In cooperation with the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

[Fieldl crops research at Rothamsted, 1033] {Rothamsted Expt. Sta., Nar- 
penden, Rpt., 1933, pp. 20-31, 36, 37, 43-50, 56-59, 69-72, 95-114, 116, 118-147, 
159-196). — ^Agronomic. experiments (B. S. R., 72, p. 35), reported on again from 
the station and outlying fields, included fertilizer studies with wheat, barley, 
potatoes, sugar beets, mangels, kale, brussels sprouts, and grassland; a com- 
parison of manure with nitrogen carriers for crops; organic v. artificial fer- 
tilizers; fertilized rotations; seed bed preparations and meadow v. fallow 
for wheat; inoculation of legumes; cultural tests with sugar beets, barley, 
kale, and potatoes; and trials of forage mixtures. Summaries of station 
contributions on statistical methods and plat technic are included, together 
with a paper (pp. 43-50) by R. A. Fisher on The Contributions of Rothamsted 
to the Development of the Science of Statistics. 

[The Woburn field experiments, 1988], J. A. Voelckeb {Rothamsted Expt. 
Sta., Harpenden, Rpt., 1933, pp. 50, 51, 85-94, 115, 117, 148-155).— Yields in the 
fifty-seventh year of continuous wheat and barley on Stackyard field are again 
reported (E. S. R., 72, p. 85), with accounts of crop rotations, green manuring 
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experiments, fertilizer experiments with barley, sugar beets, and brussels 
sprouts, inoculation experiments with alfalfa, and cultural tests with sugar 
beets. 

Fertility rotation experiments, Q. L. Schusteb and C. K. Phuxips {Dela- 
ware 8ta. Bui. 192 {198$), pp. 15, 16 ). — Yields in a rotation of corn, soybeans, 
wheat, and clover and timothy, treated with various fertilizer, lime, and 
manure combinations, and yields from various fertilizer and lime treatments 
on com grown continuously, are reported for the years 1929-32, Inclusive. 

Yarding systems and crop rotations for poultry farms, H. B. Spbaoue 
{New Jersey Stas. Circ. 857 {1935), pp. 12, figs. 2 ). — Practical information is 
given on the double yarding system, soil management and cultural practices, 
crop varieties and seeding rates, and on rotations, and the growing of corn, 
wheat, rye, alfalfa, and clover for feed and litter. 

Fertility and soil reaction in turf production, D. Moses {So. African Jour. 
Sci., 81 {1934), PP- 288-298, pi. i).— Three more years of work on this study 
(E. S. R., 67, p. 235), including several new treatments, led to the conclusion 
that under the experimental conditions the question of soil fertility surpasses 
that of soil reaction. Provided phosphates, potash, and lime, along with liberal 
quantities of nitrogen, are applied, the dominant grass Cynodon dactylon can 
tlirive over a reaction range from extremely acid to very alkaline. 

The influence of reseeding and fertilization on growth and composition 
of pasture and hay plants {Vermont Sta. Bui. 896 {1985), p. 20 ). — Brief notes 
are given on the response of Kent wild, native wild, Ladino, and common white 
clover on tliree major soil areas fertilized and unfertilized, and on the merits 
of strains of native wild clover. 

Summer fallowing, its meaning and management [trans. title], A. As- 
LANDEB (K. Landtbr. Akad. Handl. och Tidskr., 78 {1984), No. 5, pp. 402-588, 
figs. 7; Eng. abs., pp. 584, 555). — Several experiments are reported in which 
summer-fallowing, especially ridge fallow, was featured by control of perennial 
weeds. Increased cereal yields after ridge fallow were attributed to nitrate 
accumulation, wliich was in proportion to the weed growth on the hmd before 
fallowing. On soil free from perennial weeds, nitrate accumulation usually 
was not affected by intensity of cultivation. Fallowing did not appear to in- 
fluence the amount of readily available potassium or phosphorus. In one test 
the moisture-holding capacity of the soil increased with intensity of cultiva- 
tion. The merits and practical aspects of the practice in Scandinavia are 
discussed, and 89 references are listed. 

A search for factors determining winter hardiness in alfalfa, 0. B. Megee 
{Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., 27 {1985), No. 9, pp. 685-698 ). — Results in Michigan 
Experiment Station studies made to find factors usable in the laboratory to pre- 
dict relative winter hardiness showed that the relative degree of injury to alfalfa 
roots by low temperature was indicated by electrical conductivity. No direct 
relationship was evident between winter hardiness and heat of wetting, 
swelling, moisture equivalent, freezing point, chemical composition, respiration, 
and amount and rate of loss of moisture in roots of hardy and nonhardy 
alfalfas. Citing the behavior of succeeding generations of Hardigan, Grimm, 
Utah common, and Arizona common alfalfa in transmitting different degrees 
of winter hardiness, the author concludes that heredity is the most plausible 
explanation of winter hardlnesa Currently, field tests aided by electrical 
conductivity tests are deemed necessary for determining the relative winter 
hardiness of different lots of alfalfa. 

The decrease in yielding capacity In advanced generations of hybrid 
com, N. P. Neal {Jour. Amer. Soo. Agron., 27 {1985), No. 8, pp. 666-670).— 
Ex a min ation of the yields of Fi, Fi, and Fi generations of a number of single, 
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3-way, and doable corn hybrids grown at the Wisconsin Experiment Station 
showed that the grain yield of the parent lines of hybrids averaged from 87 
to 80 percent of that of the Fi generations, while Fa and Fa generations of single 
hybrids averaged, respectively, 70.5 and 75.7 percent. The yield of Fa genera- 
tions of double hybrids averaged 84.2 percent of the Fi generation. In the 3-way 
hybrids, the Fa and Fa generations averaged, respectively, 70.6 and 75.8 percent 
as much as the Fi generation. The standard, locally-adapted, open-i)ollinated 
variety In the trial yielded 53.1 bu. per acre. The Fa generation of the double 
hybrids averaged about the same as the variety and the 3-way hybrids almost 
4 bu. less. The results demonstrated that in corn dissipation of the excess 
vigor of hybrids over the parent inbred lines probably is in accord with the 
simple genetlcal rule of Wright (E. S. R., 48, p. 409). 

The adaptation of corn to climate, D. F. Jones and E. Huntington (Jour. 
Amer. Soc. Agron., 27 (1935), No. 4, PP- 261-270, figs. 2). — ^The view that corn 
varieties camiot be removed from their places of origin and adaptation without 
loss of productiveness was not 8upi)oi*ted by experimental results cited in this 
contribution from the Connecticut [New Haven] Experiment Station. Study 
of yields of com when moved from one to another locality in relation to the 
average yields in different regions led to the deduction that com may be moved 
from a less favorable to a more favorable climatic region without loss of pro- 
ductive capacity, and usually with distinct gain, provided the length of the 
growing season [permits satisfactory maturity. Conversely, most of the loss 
in productivity when seed com is taken from one region to another is held 
to be due to less favorable conditions of climate. 

The adaptation of com to climate, H. B. Sprague (Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., 
27 (1935), No. 8, pp. 680, 681). — Principles developed above are discussed in re- 
gard to results obtained by the New Jersey Experiment Stations (E. S. R., 67, 
p. 127). 

Further comments on adaptation of corn to climate, D. F. Jones and E. 
Huntington {Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., 27 (1935), No. 8, pp. 682, 683). — A reply 
to Sprague. 

Influence of nutritional balance upon the development of corn plants, 
G. H. Duncan (III. State Acad. Sci. Trans., 23 (1931), No. 3, pp. 143-148, fig. 1).— 
When pure-line or selfed com, growing in sand cultures at the University of 
Illinois, was supplied with nutrient salts in different proportions, an excess 
of nitrogen and phosphoms accompanied a reduced efficiency by the plant to 
take up these elements, a tendency not shown with excess potassium. De- 
ficiencies in nitrogen and phosphoms resulted in more efficient use of the 
available amounts of these elements, while a low supply of potassium accom- 
panied its poor utilization. High nitrogen produced stocky and sturdy plants 
with good yields and normal root : top ratio, while low nitrogen resulted in 
tall, slender, late-maturing plants with a relatively high root : top ratio. High 
phosphorus produced almost normal plants, but low phosphorus resulted in a 
poor, late-maturing top growth with nearly normal root growth. High potas- 
sium produced very large plants with a relatively extensive root growth and 
low potassium a small top growth and very limited root growth. 

Efficiency of ammoniated superphosphates for cotton, J. T. Williamson 
(Jour, Amer. Soc. Agron., 27 (1935), No. 9, pp. 724^728). — In 185 fertilizer experi- 
ments with cotton, made on different soil groups by the Alabama Experiment 
Station, average yield increases due to phosphorus were greatest on the High- 
land Rim and Appalachian Plateau soil groups and least on the Greenville soil 
group of the Coastal Plain. Relative Increases due to different phosphorus 
carriers on all except the Greenville group agreed with the relative Increases 
in the average of all experiments which, with the Increase due to superphos- 
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pbate as a basis, were for superphosphate, 100; ammoniated superphosphate 
(2 percent N), 100; ammoniated superphoi^hate (4 percent N), 00; and pre- 
cipitated tricalcium phosphate, 85. Ground limestone used with complete fer- 
tilizer containing superphosphate and 4 percent ammoniated superphosphate, 
respectively, produced average increases of 68 and 16 lb. of seed cotton per 
acre. 

Lespedeza in Illinois, J. J. Piepkb, O. H. Seabs, and F. C. Baueb {lUinois 
8ta. Bui. H6 {19S5), pp, 297-347, figs, 21). — The varieties of lespedeza and their 
histories and adaptations; the merits of the crop for pasture, hay, seed, soil 
improvement and conservation, and its place in rotations ; its soil, fertility, and 
(,‘ulture and harvesting requirements; and weeds and insect pests and diseases 
are discussed in detail from results of experiments since 1022 on experimental 
fields on different soil types throughout Illinois. 

Lespedeza’s value as a hay and pasture crop, relative acid tolerance, drought 
resistance, relative freedom from Insect and disease pests, and low seeding cost 
place it definitely in Illinois agriculture. The crop is best adapted to the south- 
ern half of the State. It is resistant to drought and heat but is sensitive to 
freezing weather in early spring and late fall and yields best where there is 
at least a moderate moisture supply. Its special value lies in ability to grow 
and produce a good stand where alfalfa, red clover, and sweetclover will not 
thrive. 

Korean appeared in general to be the most desirable annual variety, although 
under some conditions Tennessee 76, Kobe, and common may be preferable. 
In northern Illinois, Harbin Is the only commercial sort expected to produce 
enough seed for self-seeding. The perennial L. sericea showed promise as a 
hay crop In most of the southern half of the State. While lespedeza grows 
more satisfactorily on poor and acid soils than most other legumes suitable 
for pasture, it does best on productive, well-drained, nonacid soils. When the 
crop Is grown for the first time, thorough inoculation Is indicated in the north- 
ern three-fourths of the State and is often profitable in southern Illinois. Les- 
IJedeza responded markedly to limestone on acid soils and also to phosphorus 
and potassium on soils low in these elements. Although lespedeza is used 
most widely for pasture, either alone or in mixtures, it makes a good quality 
of hay that compares favorably with alfalfa in chemical composition, palata- 
blllty, or in meat and milk production. Where well adapted, it serves as green 
manure and protects against soil erosion. 

History of potato varieties, W. D. Davidson ( [Irish Free State) Dept. Agr. 
Jour., 33 (1935), No. 1, pp. 57—31). — Outstanding varieties introduced into Ire- 
land since Rye published his list in 1730 are considered. 

Locality in relation to seed-potato production, A. W. Hudson and J. W. 
Woodcock (New Zeal. Jour. Agr., 50 (1935), No. 2, pp. 98-106, fig. I).— Districts 
producing seed giving rise to crops relatively high in yield and low in virus 
infection were those which, by rea.son of latitude or altitude had cooler cli- 
mates than the district supplying the other lines under trial. 

Oreenspronting seed potatoes, B. V. Habdenbubg ([New York) Cornell 8ta. 
Bui. 632 (1935), pp. 29, pis. 5, figs. 2). — Greenhouse and field studies, 1928-81, 
were made to determine some of the principal effects of greensproutlng of seed 
potatoes on subsequent plant growth and yield. The White Rural and Green 
Mountain varieties were used. 

Greensproutlng was found to promote earliness of emergence and a more 
rapid and early growth of both foliage and tubers, to result generally In fewer 
stems per plant, to increase both stolon number and stolon weight per plant, 
and in general to increase the number of tubers per stem. Greensproutlng 
did not seem to affect §tand of plants or subsequent root develwnent in the 
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potato. The most Important economic result wns the fact that yield per acre 
of marketable-sized tubers was increased significantly by greensprcutlng owing 
to the cumulative effect of the earlier plant development, resulting in tuber 
setting under optimum conditions of temperature and soil moisture, and of 
an increased tuber set. The increase in yield due to lengthening the greening 
period beyond 2 weeks was not enough to justify the extra risk and expense. 

In associated depth-of -planting tests, 2-, 4-, and 6-in. depths, respectively, 
averaged 238.4, 242, and 230 bu. of U. S. No. 1 tubers per acre; 3.07, 2.89, and 
2.03 stems per plant; and 2.18, 2.22, and 2.12 tubers per stem. A planting 
depth of from 2 to 4 in. is indicated for growers in regions with similar soil 
and rainfall conditions. 

Uniformity trials with rice, C. L. Pan {Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron.y 27 {19S5), 
No. 4, PP. 279-285). — The merits of randomized and systematic arrangements of 
replicated plats were compared, and the comparative efficiency of plats of 
different sizes was studied in three uniformity trials at Hangchow and Wufu 
in Chekiang Province, China, Involving different varieties. 

The single-row plat was generally more efficient than any other size except 
the two-row plat of the Hangchow medium-maturing rice, which was about 9 
percent more efficient than the single-row plat Increase in width of plat was 
comparatively more efficient than increase in length of row in the Hangchow 
experiments, but an opposite result was obtained with the Wufu late-maturing 
variety. 

In the randomized arrangement, the number of differences in yield between 
all possible comparisons of hypothetical varieties that fell within 0.5 times 
standard error, 1 times standard error, and so forth, was computed. Satis- 
factory agreement between observed numbers and mathematical cxi)ectation 
was obtained at Hangchow, but at Wufu P was less than 0.01. With the 
systematic arrangement, deviations from mathematical expectation were too 
great to be explained on the basis of random sampling. 

Harvesting soybeans for hay, C. J. WnxABD, L. K. Thatcher, and J. B. 
Park (Ohio 8ta. Bimo. Bui. 175 {1935)^ pp. 148-154, fiffs. 4). — Cutting and curing 
experiments showing trends in yield, protein content, and curing in relation 
to maturity and weather conditions led to the suggeslion that soybean hay 
ordinarily should be cut by September 1 in northern Ohio and by September 
10 in southern Ohio. When cut early in the season In good curing weather, 
soybeans may be cured most economically if left in the swath until well 
wilted and then placed with the side delivery rake in small windrows to be 
turned once or twice. Late in the season, soybean hay usually must be cocked 
for a satisfactory product, but it should first be cured in swath and windrow 
ns much os the weather permits. Curing soybeans in bundles has been ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory at the station. Observation, trained by experience, is 
deemed the only practical guide to storing soybean hay, but the beans In the 
pods must be fairly hard for safe storing. 

Some principles of competition as illustrated by Sudan grass, Holcus 
sorghum sudanensis (Piper) Hitch., P. de Peralta (Ecol. Monog., 5 (1935), 
No. 5, pp. S55-404, figs. 16). — Sudan grass (planted May 22) was grown on level, 
deep, fertile sandy loam soil during the dry, hot summer of 1933 in University 
of Nebraska studies. Its life history as determined under the normal plant- 
ing rate, the effects of competition under different planting rates, and behavior 
of plants under different heights of cutting are reported in detail. Competi- 
tion was measured in plats 25X 40 ft. under a normal (n) planting rate (22 lb. 
of seed per acre), 2n, 8n, %n, and rates. Differences In height were 
not marked until rapid stem elongation occurred about July 1. As the 
plants were less crowded, they were more able to manufacture materials for 
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stem growth, hence they became increasingly taller from the 8n to the %n 
plats. The same relationships attained throughout the entire period of de- 
velopment in regard to length, width, and area of leaves, diameter and area 
of stems, number of tillers, size of panicles, dry weight of tops, and number 
and depth of roots. 

Water losses from large insert pliytometers were greatest both per unit 
area and per plant with increased thinness of planting. Losses per unit area 
of green leaves were greatest? in the thinner stands during the seedling stage 
but later became greater in the thicker plantings. Competition for available 
soil water was most severe in the thickest planting and progressively less so 
to the thinnest. Water was a chief limiting factor for growth; the degree 
of plant development was in direct relation to the amount of available water. 
Light ranged from 23 to 60 percent from the thickest to the thinnest plantings 
when the plants were about 46 in. tall but from 11 to 32 percent when they 
had attained full height. Relative humidity decreased with thinness of plant- 
ing, whereas evaporation increased. 

The yields of cured hay per acre in order of thickness of planting were 
(1/4n) 3.25, 3.96, 4.5, 4.44, and (3n) 4.22 tons, respectively, or with the n 
yield considered as 100 percent, they were 72, 88, 100, 99, and 94 percent. When 
plats of each planting rate were cut G times at 2- and 6-ln. heights, maximum 
partial yields from 2-in. cuttings were from the 2n or n plantings ; while those 
from 6-ln. cuttings varied widely. After the first clippings, subsequent yields 
were greatest from those clipped high. Repeated cutting of tops caused 
parent stalks to die and stimulated tillering, plants cut closely tillering most. 
Extent of root development was correlated with extent of tops. Total yields 
decreased as a result of clipping 6 in. high, from 3n to %n, 39, 40, 37, 33, and 
34 percent, and with 2-in. clipping 72, 68, 69, 72, and 71 percent, respectively. 

Seed production of space-isolated vs. bagged mother beets and a discus- 
sion of some factors influencing the latter, H. L. Kohls {Jour. Amer. 8oc. 
Agron., 27 (1935) ^ No. 0, pp, 699-706 ). — Seed production studies with sugar beets, 
1930-33, carried on by the Michigan Experiment Station in several localities, 
included comparisons of space isolation v. bagging, and considered types of 
bags, size of isolator, shading, shaking, and climate. It was observed that 
much more seed could be obtained from mother beets isolated by space than 
by bagging, although this advantage is offset by the longer time required for 
space isolation, danger of bad weather preventing isolation until warm 
weather, which decreases the number of beets sending up seed stalks, danger 
of crossing with Swiss chard or garden beets, or destruction by careless indi- 
viduals. Seed production under bags per mother beet can be Increased by 
placing several bags on each mother beet, using thin and large bags, shaking 
bags daily during the flowering i)eriod, not shading the bags, and possibly 
by growing the mother beets in a cool section of the State. See also earlier 
notes (B. S. R., 71, p. 627; 72, p. 471). 

A general summary of experiments with sugarcane, — Work of the 
Sugar Experiment Station, W. G. Taggabt, C. B. Gouaux, and p. C. Simon 
(Louisiana 8ta. Bui. 267 (1935), pp. 2-7 ). — Experiments with sugarcane re- 
viewed included extensive variety trials (B. S. R., 71, p. 628) and deterioration 
studies, date-of-planting tests, rotations, cultivation experiments, development 
of propagation iflethods and a simple, rapid method for determining the 
maturity of cane in the field, and the yield response to sodium nitrate of corn 
following stubble cane of the new hybrid varieties v. com after corn and green 
manure of soybeans. 

26771—36 3 
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The nomenclature and genetics ot sugar cane seedlings, A. H. Bosenfeld 
(Intematl, Sugar Jour,, S7 (1985), No. 441^ pp. 841-846). — ^The varietal informa- 
tion compiled outlines the botanical position and specific characters of £fao- 
charum, explains the Initialing and numbers of seedling varieties, and Indicates 
the parentage of the principal sugarcane varieties used in breeding work. 

Tobacco fertilizer recommendations for 1986, C. B. Williams xt al. 
(North Carolina Sta. Apron. Inform. Giro. 95 (1985), pp. [d]). — ^Analyses, rates 
per acre, and sources of nutrients are recommended for fertilizers for fine- 
cured, sun-cured, and shipping tobacco, and for plant beds on tobacco soils in 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. Suggestions for control 
of downy mildew and root knot of tobacco are appended. 

Correlating yield with phenological averages to increase efficiency in 
wheat breeding, B. G. Moussouaos and D. C. Papadopoulos (Jour. Amer. Soc. 
Apron., 27 (1985), No. 9, pp. 715-728, ftp. 1). — Correlation of yields secured at 
the Superior School of Agriculture in Athens, 1980-81 to 1988-84, for 99 wheat 
varieties with number of days from planting to heading, from planting to 
ripening, and from heading to ripening showed that in general good correla- 
tion existed between yield and the 8 variables, confirming the view of farmers 
that earliness is of prime importance in obtaining higher wheat yields in 
eastern Greece. The rather constant association found between yield and 
number of days to heading indicated that this phenological average might 
serve as an index of the varietal productiveness. Its sigrniflcance was stressed 
further by high and consistent positive coefficients of correlation between yield 
and number of days from heading to ripening. It did not seem wise to obtain 
varieties heading earlier than Ballila, which heads April 1-10 in Athens, 
unless they also develop a drought-resistant complex, enabling them to prolong 
their ripening period and to resist early spring frosts. 

The winter hardiness of winter wheat varieties [trans title], V. A. Pesola 
{[Finland^ Taltion Maatalouskoet. JulkaUu. (Staatl. Landw. Versuohstdt. Verdf- 
fentl.),No. 65 (1934) f PP- 86, ftps. 7; Finn, aha., pp. 35, 36). — Comparative studies, 
1925-84, in southern Finland with 164 varieties and strains of native and 
introduced winter wheats revealed that Finnish improved and common wheats 
usually led in winter hardiness, Pohjola, Varma, and Sampo being examples 
of outstanding varieties, whereas the Swedish, German, and American wheats 
tested were inferior thereto and ranked low or unsuitable in winter hardiness. 

Soil reaction and varietal adaptation, J. S. Papadakis (Inst. Kallit. Fyton 
Thessalonike Epist. Belt. (Inst. Plant Breeding, BaUmica, Greece, Sci. Bui.), 
No. 18 (1985), pp. [Id], ftps. 8; Eng. ahs., pp. 7-9). — Wheat varieties were ob- 
served to vary considerably (20 to 40 percent) in relative yields when grown in 
pots on soils differing in reaction. Progenies of crosses between alkalo- and 
acldophilous wheats were acldophilous. Similar behavior was noted with 
oats varieties. The advantages of pot experiments over field plats in studies 
of relative drought resistance and adaptation to soil reaction are pointed out. 

Varieties experiments in pots, J. S. Papadakis (Inst. KalUt. Fyton Thessa- 
lonike Epist, Belt. (Inst. Plant Breeding, Salonika, Greece, Sd. Bui.), No. 20 
(1985), pp. 16, figs. 5; Eng. abs., pp. 8-12). — Pot exi)eriments in the open air 
appeared to surpass field trials for preliminary tests of cereal varieties, strains, 
or hybrids. The high correlation between relative yields of wheat varieties 
in 1-yr. pot tests and mean yields of prolonged field tests at the same station 
greatly exceeded that between yields In 1 yr. of extensive field tests and mean 
yields over a long period of field tests. Other advantages of pot experiments 
are pointed out and technic is outlined. 

pocket method of varieties experimmits, J. S. Papadakis (Inst. Kallit. 
Fyton Thessalonike Epist. Belt. (Inst, Plant Breeding, Salonika, Greece, Sci, 
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^ 0 , tl (mS), pp. 18}, flga, 4; Eng, aJ)8., pp. 5, 6).— Wheat yields obtained 
In several localities in Greece, by the pocket method, In which each strain of 
a small grain is planted in hills spaced 20x20 in. apart and 20-replicated, 
were highly correlated with yields in field plats. Advantages compared with 
plat tests include smaller areas, less seed, economy of labor, and more tests 
in different locations. 

The relation of number of wheat heads and increased yi^d as influenced 
by phosphate and nitrogen fertilizers, F. G. Pabsons (Amer, Fert,, 8S {1985), 
No. 2, pp. 5, 6, fig. i).— Increased yields from application of phofphoms fertilizers 
to wheat, obtained in 1934, on soil fields of the Kansas Experiment Station 
seemed to be related to an increased number of spikes as influenced by tillering. 
Sodium nitrate, alone, produced a decrease in yield, probably because it so 
delayed maturity that drought prevented normal kernel development However, 
phosphorus fertilizer applied with the sodium nitrate compensated for the 
effect of the nitrogen by the tendency of phosphorus to hasten maturity, thus 
producing a more than additive increase in yield: 

[Response of different varieties of oats to nitrogen], G. Sundeun and 
I. BACHia (K. Layidtbr. Akad, Handl. och Tidakr., 78 {1984), No. 8, pp. 880-918, 
figs. 2; Eng. dbs., pp. 910-912 ). — In experiments throughout Sweden, 1926-31, 
several important oat varieties received 0, 20, and 40 kg of nitrogen per hectare 
as sodium nitrate with basal dressings of superphosphate 300 kg and 40 percent 
potassium salt 200 kg. Yield responses indicated that larger applications could 
be used more profitably in southern than in northern Sweden, where 100 kg 
of sodium nitrate seemed the economical limit. The lower increases of Roslag 
and Orion II, compared with Golden Bain I and II and Engelbrekt, were 
attributed primarily to earlier and more extensive lodging. Grain quality 
was not affected much, although weights per hectoliter and 1,000 kernels 
tended to decline, especially with the heavier nitrogen applications. 

HORTICTJLTUEE 

[Horticultural studies by the Idaho Station] {Idaho Eta. Bui. 217 {1985), 
pp. 7, 81, 32, 49 ). — Brief progress reports are presented on studies in spray 
residue removal, apple breeding, orchard fertilization, cracking in cherries, 
concentration of cherry and prune Juice by freezing, and the value of black 
locust for woodlot and shelter belt plantings. 

[Horticultural studies by the Delaware Station] {Delaware Sta. Bui. 192 
{1985), pp. 87-89 ). — ^Among studies reported are those dealing with the physiol- 
ogy of the dropping of immature fruits, and the effect of insects on fruit 
dropping, both by L. R. Detjen and L. H. Strubinger ; and the normal variation 
in growth of apple trees on seedling and on own roots, and the chemical composi- 
tion of the roots and shoots of own and seedling rooted Rome Beauty trees, both 
by F. S. Lagassd. 

[Horticultural studies by the Minnesota Station, 1885-1985] (Ifinne- 
aota Sta. Bui. 819 {1935), pp. 49-52, 57, 71, 78 ). — ^Results are reported of studies 
on the breeding and testing of hardy fruits, fruit culture, truck crops and 
potatoes, ornamental horticulture and floriculture, and fruit and vegetable 
ripening and blanching. 

[Horticultural studies by the North Carolina Station] {North Carolina 
Sta, Rpt. 1988, pp. 64^, 87-70 ). — ^Included are the results of experiments on 
carbohydrate and nitrogen changes in the peach tree as influenced by nitrogmi 
fertilization and defoliation treatments, and on the relation of time and rate 
of nitrogen fertilization to growth and yield of the peach, both by 0. F. Wil- 
liams; the relation of Idaf area and leaf efliciency to the development and 
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quality of peach fruit and to growth of the tree, by I. D. Jones; differential 
fertilizer treatments for peach trees in the Piedmont, by M. E. Gardner; the 
economics of peach growing, by G. W. Forster and R. H. Rogers; raspberry 
variety tests, by Gardner and J. G. Weaver; food storage In the dewberry as 
influenced by pruning and fertilization, and breeding of raspberries and dew- 
berries, both by Williams ; response of strawberries to lime, by E. B. Morrow ; 
and fertilizer and cultural studies of cabbage and onions, by Schmidt 

Sprays, their preparation and nse, R. H. Robinson {Oregon 8ta. Bui. SS6 
(1935), pp, SOt fig. 1). — This bulletin discusses approved methods of preparing 
various insecticides and fungicides that may be home-made and emphasizes 
precautions that should be taken to insure the best results. General informa- 
tion is presented on iJhysical and chemical properties of different materials and 
the compatibility between materials that might be used in combination sprays. 

Breeding greenhouse vegetable crops, I. C. Hoffman (Ohio Veg. Growers 
Assoc. Proc., 19 {1934) t PP- 45-4^). — ^In this brief report on breeding investiga- 
tions with tomatoes, lettuce, and cucumbers at the Ohio Experiment Station, 
descriptions are presented of the Marhio tomato and a tlpburn-resistant leaf 
lettuce designated as Strain No. 7. 

Beet variety test, C. L. Isbell {Alabama 8ta. Rpt. 1934, p. 29). — Several 
varieties are compared as to yield, color of the flesh, etc. 

Sweet corn variety and strain test for 1083, C. H. Mahoney {Ohio Veg. 
Grotoers Assoc. Proc., 19 {1934)* PP- 91-97). — In variety tests conducted at the 
Michigan Corn Borer Experiment Station it was found that practlt*ally all 
hybrid corns, particularly those resulting from crossing two inbred lines, out- 
yielded corn ripening at the same time. Extremely early varieties, such as 
Golden Gem, Spanish Gold, and Golden Early Market were too small in ears 
and too low in yield to have market-gardening value. A significant negative 
correlation of — 0.64±0.06 was found between the percentage of wilt at the 
final reading and the total marketable cars. 

The influence of the length of the interval between pickings on the yield 
and grade of pickling cucumbers, H. L. Seaton {Michigan 8ta. 8pcc. Bui. 259 
{1935), pp. 20, figs. 9). — Based on averages of 3 years’ records taken on plats of 
a pure line of the National Pickling cucumber, in which harvests were made 
on 1-, 2-, 8-, and 4-, and in one year 7-day intervals, it was established that 
frequent picking increases the total number of fruits produced but decreases 
the total yield in pounds; for example, the numbers of pickles for the 1-, 2-, 
3-, and 4-day intervals were 3,764, 3,020, 2,657, and 2,179, respectively, while 
the yields in pounds were 4,570, 6,357, 6,720, and 8,139. With respect to 
quality of the pickles, less frequent gathering decreased the percentage of the 
small, desirable grades but had no material influence on the precentage of 
nubbins and crooks. Finding that where the Interval between pickings was 
more than 4 days there was a large increase in tlie percentage of oversized 
culls, the author suggests that under ordinary conditions cucumber plantings 
should be picked twice a week. Furthermore, the financial returns per acre 
were largest for the 4-day Intervals despite the higher prices received for the/ 
smaller pickles. High financial returns were apparently detennined by large 
yields, which in turn depended upon proper soil, culture, and the control of 
pests. 

Head lettuce experiments in the greenhouse and fleld, I. C. Hoffman 
{Ohio Veg. Growers Assoc. Proc., 19 {1934), PP- 28-32). — The results of strain 
tests carried on by the Ohio Experiment Station in greenhouses at Wooster and 
in the field at Columbus indicated that the New York type of lettuce varies 
considerably In time of maturity, uniformity, and average weight of heads. 
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Inflnence of storage temperature and humidity on keeping qualities of 
onions and onion sets, R. G. Wbioht, J. I. Laxtbitzen, and T. M. Whiteicak 
{V. B, Dept Agr.y Tech. Bui. 475 (1955), pp. S8, figs. 12). —Observations on sev- 
eral varieties of onions, purchased for the most part on the open market and 
stored under controlled conditions at Arlington Experiment Farm, Va., showed 
that the amount of sprouting occurring during storage is influenced but little 
by humidity but rather definitely by temperature. On the other hand root 
formation was little influenced by temperature, but it was Increased by in- 
creasing the humidity. The amount of decay showed only a slight general 
tendency to Increase as both temperature and relative humidity were increased, 
and most of the decay was identified as neck rot. Onion sets showed an 
Increase in sprouting, rooting, and decay as the storage temperatures increased 
and as relative humidities increased at each storage temperature. The best 
storage environment for both onions and sets was found to be 82® F, with a 
relative humidity of about 64 percent. Physiological break-down, comparable 
in symptoms to the results of freezing injury, was observed in both storage and 
field before any actual freezing occurred. In Yellow Globe onions stored at 
32® there was noted a somewhat higher percentage of affected bulbs in lots in 
the higher humidity chambers. In the experiments break-down was manifested 
by a very limited amount of watery discoloration in the outer scales only. 

Influence of heredity with respect to a fruit defect in the tomato, S. H. 
Yabnell (Texas Sta. Circ. 76 (1954)* PP- ^9, 20). — “ It was found that varieties, 
certain strains of the older varieties, and a number of individuals within such 
strains differ genetically with respect to factors affecting the amount of pufiOng. 
Where a difference due to selection of Individuals within a strain was found, 
the families from the lower puff selection averaged 20.7 percent puff, while 
the families from the high puff selection averaged 30.7 percent puff. Acme, 
John Baer, and certain strains of Bonny Best, Barllana, Gulf State Market, 
and Cooper Special have a relatively small amount of puff. Certain strains of 
Globe and Stone and all strains of Albino and Marglobe were found to have 
a relatively large amount of this defect.” 

Why do over-vegetative tomato plants fail to set fruit? F. S. Howlett 
(Ohio Veg. Growers Assoc. Proc., 19 (1954) t PP- 40-4^). — Observations by the 
Ohio Experiment Station showed that in overvegetative tomato plants the 
lower flower clusters often contained blossoms in which the tips of the anthers 
and the stigmas were on the same level and with the anthers enclosing the 
style so tightly that pollen could not sift down past the edge of the stigma. In 
such plants a considerable portion of the pollen was nonviable. Under certain 
conditions of low light in the late fall and winter plants may become so de- 
ficient in carbohydrates as to develop no fertile pollen. In the absence of 
abundant pollen, hand pollination was more successful than simply jarring the 
clusters. 

The freezing of fruits and vegetables, T. N. Hobbis and J. Babkeb ([Gf. 
Brit] Dept Bci. and Indus. Res., Food Invest Bd. Rpt, 1954, PP- i92, 165 ). — 
Experiments with strawberries and raspberries frozen in vacuo and in tins 
charged with nitrogen gas showed that neither of these treatments is superior 
to tins containing air. Strawberries frozen at —20® and —10® C. kept satis- 
factorily, particularly when packed in sirup in tins. Blanching of peas for 1 
min. in boiling water prior to freezing again was found beneficial, and marked 
differences were observed between varieties in their adaptability to freezing 
storage. The addition of small amounts of sodium carbonate to the blanching 
and covering water improved the appearance of Yeoman peas, one of the poorer 
freezing kinds. Citric acid, on the other hand, was deleterious. Rapid frees- 
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ing ( — 20*) was again found helpful in the production of a satisfactory 
asparagus product. 

Transit-refrigeration charges on fmit rednced by recent discoveries, 
D. F. Fisheb and 0. W. Mann (U. 8. Dept Agr. Yearbook 1985^ pp, 817-319^ 
fig, 1), — In discussing the importance of refrigeration in the transportation of 
the vast Pacific coast fruit crop to eastern markets, the authors report that 
recent studies have shown that instead of re-icing every 24 hr. during the 
Journey one re-icing suffices if the fruit is cold at the start. Precooling of 
pears permitted the loading of more boxes per car, with consequent transporta- 
tion savings. 

Fruits and seeds of some common New Jersey trees, J. G. Fiske (Neto 
Jersey Stas. Giro. 855 {1985), pp. 52, figs. 29). — Accompanied by drawings of the 
fruits and seeds, descriptions are presented of the leaves, fiowers, wood, fruits, 
and seeds of the more common trees of New Jersey, including coniferous and 
broadleaf species. 

The State Experiment Orchard, Coromandel Valley, near Blackwood, 
South Australia, G. Quinn (Jour. Dept. Agr. 8o. Aust., 88 (1985), Nos. 8, pp- 
972-^87, figs. 8; 9, pp. 1105-1124, figs. 12; 10, pp. 1245-1262, figs. 11; 11, pp. 
1878-1891, figs. 8; 12, pp. 1509-1589, figs. 18). — This report, covering the period 
1908-34, includes a historical account of the development of the orchard, the 
experimental lay-out, and information on the results of various investigations, 
particularly those dealing with rootstocks for the pear, peach, and cherry. 

Pruning bearing apple trees, J. K. Shaw {Massachusetts Sta. Bui. 820 
{1985), pp. 16, figs. 7). — Utilizing four groups of trees, (1) Baldwin, Northern 
Spy, Rhode Island Greening, McIntosh, and King planted in 1916, (2) Wealthy 
planted in 1915, (3) Rhode Island Greening, Wealthy, McIntosh, and Ben 
Davis planted in 1897, and (4) Rhode Island Greening, Roxbury Russet, 
Baldwin, and Gravenstein planted in 1889, observations were made on growth 
and yield as infiuenced by different degrees of pruning. Measurements of 
trunk girth in the various blocks failed to show any important effects of 
pruning on growth, leading the author to assert “it seems very doubtful 
that pruning as carried out in these experiments with bearing trees has had 
much dwarfing effect.” With respect to yield and quality of fruit in the case 
of the young trees in full vigor, pruning had less influence in improving size 
and quality than was anticipated, and the results suggest that favorable soil, 
good culture, fertilizer treatments, and fruit thinning when necessary are of 
primary importance. In certain cases, particularly the trees set in 1889, there 
was evidence that heavy pruning had reduced total yields. In the older trees 
the removal of weak and decadent wood not only did not reduce the crop 
but eliminated much of the low-grade fruit In addition, pruning of the 
older trees facilitated the picking of the fruit. With the modem spray outfit 
the beneficial effects of pruning on scab and insect control were not pronounced. 

Leaf area in relation to apple production, W. F. Pickictt {Kans. State 
Eort. Soc. Bien. Bpt, 42 {1982-88), pp. 107-111, fig. 1).—The thinning of girdled 
branches of Delicious, Jonathan, Winesap, and York Imperial trees on June 8, 
1983, to 1 fruit per 10, 20, 30, 40, and 50 leaves showed that varieties dilfer 
in their response to leaf adjustment. In Delicious, Jonathan, Winesap, and 
York Imperial the largest fruits were obtained, respectively, with 50, 30, 40, 
and 40 to 60 leaves. Delicious apples were as well colored with 80 as with 
40 or 50 leaves. Winesap apples with 20 leaves were as well colored as with 
more, but Jonathan attained much better color with the j;iigher leaf ratios. 

FUler apple trees, O. W. Eixenwood (Ohio Sta. Bvl. 551 {1985), pp. 18, 
figs, 2).*;-Thi8 study of individual tree records in two orchards established in 
1922, totaling 10.8 acres and indudlng apples as fillers between the permanent 
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trees set 40 ft, apart, indicated on the whole that filler apples had been print- 
able up to the end of the twelfth growing season. Of the six Tarieties used 
as fillers, namely, Arkansas, Wlnesap, Stayman Winesap, Wealthy, McIntosh, 
and Grimes Gtolden, all except Wealthy required restrictive pruning at the 
end of the twelfth season. However, the tendency of Wealthy toward biennial 
fruiting reduced its value as a filler tree. McIntosh proved desirable because 
of its early fruiting and higher selling value. The author believes that 
McIntosh and Stayman Wlnesap could be maintained until the end of the 
fifteenth year and Grimes Golden and Wealthy perhaps a year or two longer* 

FUler apple trees, O. W. Ellen wood (Ohio State Hort, 6oo» Proo,, 68 (19SS), 
pp. 112^120),’— A. popular discussion based on the above study. 

Removal of spray residues from apples, D. E. H. Fbeab and H. N. Woxtb- 
LEY (Pennsylvania Sta, Bid, S18 (1985), pp, IS, fig», 8).~Stating that spray 
residues exceeded the legal tolerance in many instances in 1934 in Pennsyl- 
vania, the authors report the results of analyses of about 500 samples of 
apples subjected to different cleansing treatments. 

Dry brushing was not found satisfactory, and in fact certain lots had more 
residue after brushing than before. Hand dipping gave fair results but is 
conceded to be practicable only In the case of small quantities. Flotation 
washers gave good results even with cold acid washes when the residues were 
not too great or complicated by heavy applications of oil. Washers provided 
with brushes were the most effective of all types tested. 

Tests of alkaline and acid wash solutions indicated that under Pennsylvania 
conditions dilute solutions of hydrochloric acid are most effective. Concen- 
trations above 2 percent by weight of hydrochloric acid tended to injure the 
fruit; 1.5 percent was considered most satisfactory. Heating the washing 
solution to 100** F. increased greatly its cleansing capacity and is recommended 
for fruits difficult to cleanse. The addition of common salt interfered with 
the removal of lead residues. Varieties differed markedly in their ease of 
washing, the Stayman Winesap and Smokehouse cleansing most readily, with 
Hubbardston the most difficult variety. When the fruit was properly rinsed, 
washing with dilute hydrochloric acid apparently did not impair keying 
qualities. 

The technic of preparing washing solutions is discussed, and a brief de- 
scription by A. W. Clyde is Included of a small home-made flotation washer. 

Study of the removal of spray residues from apples, D. E. H. Fseab and 
H. N. WOBTHLEY (Jour, Agr, Rea, [U, 8,}, 51 (1985), No. 1, pp, This is a 

technical presentation of the information noted above. 

Harvesting and storage of McIntosh and Fameuse apples, M. B. Davis 
and D. S. Blaib (Canad, Hort, a/nd Home Mag,, 58 (1985), No, 9, pp, 205, 206, 
flga, 2) .—Studies at the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, indicated that Mc- 
Intosh and Fameuse apples keep best when harvested at the time the flesh 
gives refractometer readings of 13 and 12 to 12.5 percent, respectively. The 
iodine-starch test 'was also useful in establishing proper picking dates, and 
certain physical factors, such as seed color, fruit color and<^8ize, and ease 
of separation from the spur are described as useful indexes to maturity. The 
holding of Fameuse apples more than 48 hr. after picking and before storage 
resulted in a giarked increase in internal break-down. In the case of immature 
apples, storage at 80* and 82® F. Increased the amount of scald as compared 
with 86* or 40*, but fruit picked at the proper stage did not show these 
differences. Although 40* was a safe temperature for McIntosh, it was ap- 
parently too high to prevent ripening in storage. McIntosh apples held In a 
7.5 percent carbon dioxide atmosiffiere at 88* or 40* kept better than fruits 
in normal air. 
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The metabolism of nitrogen by apple fmits during development on the 
tree and in storage, A. O. Hulme ([Ot. Brit.’] Dept. Bci. and Indus. Res.j Food 
Invest. Bd. Rpt.j 1934^ pp. 135-143, figs. 7).— Seeking to establish whether 
changes in nitrogenous fractions of the apple could be related to break-down, 
observations were made on Worcester Pearmain and Bramley Seedling fruits, 
nonsusceptible and susceptible varieties, respectively, stored at 1® and 4® C. 
in air and in various mixtures of carbon dioxide, oxygen, and nitrogen. The 
data are said to suggest that there may be some connection between low tem- 
perature break-down and abnormalities within the soluble nitrogen fraction. 
About 60 to 65 days before break-down the amino acid nitrogen rose to a maxi- 
mal percentage of the soluble nitrogen in 1® Bramley Seedling apples, whereas 
in Worcester Pearmain apples there was only a barely significant rise at 173 
days. The decline in soluble nitrogen continued through the life of the Bramley 
Seedling apple. Apples from ringed trees appeared to contain more of their 
soluble nitrogen in amino acid form than did those from unringed trees. Ob- 
servations on apples gathered at different stages of development showed a 
striking decrease in the total soluble nitrogen as a percentage of total nitrogen 
In both peel and pulp in the early stages. There was no great change in total 
protein and total soluble nitrogen fractions during the climacteric rise in 
respiration. An Increase in protein during storage at the expense of soluble 
nitrogen was again apparent. 

The effect of ammonia and of hydrochloric acid on the respiratory ac- 
tivity and the climacteric in apples, F. Kidd and C. West ([Ot. Brit.] Dept. 
Soi. and Indus. Res., Food Invest. Bd. Rpt., 1934, PP* 130-132, fig. 1). — The evo- 
lution of carbon dioxide from single Sturmer Pippin apples over which were 
passed currents of air containing known concentrations of hydrochloric acid 
or ammonia was compared with that of similar fruits in a current of pure air. 
At the temperature used, 20® 0. (68® F.), hydrochloric acid had no appreciable 
Influence on the pitch of respiratory activity, nor did it stimulate the onset 
of the climacteric. Ammonia, on the other hand, stimulated respiration at 
once, and in a day or two the climacteric appeared. 

Identification of ethylene among the volatile products of ripe apples, 
R. Qane ([Ot. Brit.] Dept. Sci. and Indus. Res., Food Invest. Bd. Rpt., 1934, 
pp. 122, 123, pi. 1). — Placing of apples in a bell jar containing a plant of Mimosa 
pudica caused the leaves to fold and finally to yellow and in part to fall 
When the apples were removed, the remaining leaves recovered their normal 
appearance and sensitivity. Similar results were secured with castor oil bean, 
tomato, and sunflower, but the sensitive plant Biophytum sensitivum was un* 
affected. Ethylene was identified among the gaseous products given off by 
ripe apples by absorption in bromine to yield ethylene dibromide. Since pea 
seedlings grown in a nitrogen-oxygen atmosphere, constituted of nitrogen issu- 
ing from a 15® C. chamber containing apples, grew normally, while bananas 
showed accelerated ripening under the same conditions, the author Is not cer- 
tain whether the production of ethylene ceases or is merely greatly reduced in 
the absence of oxygen. Ethylene was not produced by apples killed by freezing. 

The effect of ethylene on apples at low temperatures: Evidence for the 
production of ethylene by unripe, immature fruit, F. Kidd and C. West 
{[Ot. Brit.] Dept. Sci. and Indus. Res., Food Invest. Bd. Rpt., 1934, PP- 119-122, 
figs. 2). — ^No effect was produced on the production ot carbon dioxide when 
Bramley Seedling apples already showing a steady slow rise in respiratory 
activity in storage at 1® C. (38.8® F.) were treated with ethylene. The same 
result was secured when Sturmer Pippin apples gathered in the preclimacteric 
state and stored immediately in individual ventilated glass containers at 3® 
were treated with ethylene. It was evident that ethylene is without effect 
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during the slow progress of the climacteric rise in fruits held at low temper- 
atures. Immature Bramley Seedling apples averaging only 29 g in weight and 
stored at 10® in airtiglit but ventilated receptacles showed a rise in respiratory 
activity from ethylene applied prior to but not subsequent to their normal cli- 
macteric, indicating that ethylene Is produced by immature apples and that 
there must be a threshhold value for the stimulating dose below which no effect 
is produced. 

Gas-storage of apples, F. Kidd and 0. West ( [Qt Brit.l Dept Bci. and Indus. 
Res., Food Invest Bd. Rpt, 19S4, pp. lOS-109, fig. 1). — Studies conducted with 
five varieties of apples, namely, Worcester Pearmain, King Edward VII, Oox 
Orange Pippin, Bramley Seedling, and Laxton Superb, showed that Increasing 
the carbon dioxide and lowering the oxygen, as compared with ordinary air, 
had a beneficial effect on the keeping at certain temperatures. However, the 
varieties differed somewhat in tlielr responses, and the most successful tem- 
peratures and atmospheres are indicated not only for the five varieties but 
also for nine others. 

The internal atmosphere of apples in gas-storage, F. Kidd and G. West 
([Gf. Dept. Sci. and Indus. Res., Food Invest Bd. Rpt, 1934, PP- HO, 

111). — In a population of Bramley Seedling apples stored in air at 15® 0. (59® F.) 
it was found that the difference in concentration of oxygen and carbon dioxide 
between the internal and external atmospheres gave, when plotted against the 
time, a curve similar to that for respiratory activity. The actual differences 
varied between 2 and 5 percent. In Sturmer Pippin apples the differences were 
as great as 8 to 9 percent. 

The cause and control of low-temperature breakdown in apples, F. Kidd 
and C. West ([Gf. Brit} Dept Bci. and Indus. Res., Food Invest Bd. Rpt., 1934, 
pp. 117-119, figs. 2). — Apples of high nitrogen type, presumably susceptible to 
break-down, gathered at three different stages of maturity, namely, pre- 
climacteric, climacteric, and postclimacteric and stored at 34® F., attained 25 
percent break-down in 172, 103, and 120 days, respectively. Since respiratory 
activity was slightly higher in the early gathered fruits, the author suggests 
that there is some other factor involved in break-down than simply the pitch 
of respiratory activity. 

Injury in Australian apples due to carbon dioxide at low temperatures, 
J. Babkeb and F. Kidd ([Ot Brit] Dept. Bd. and Indus. Res., Food Invest. Bd. 
Rpt, 1934, PP* 109, 110). — Observations on Sturmer Pippin and King David ap- 
ples held at temperatures of 25®, 28®, 32®, and 41® F. in two atmospheres con- 
taining (1) 2 percent carbon dioxide and 19 percent oxygen, and (2) 5 percent 
carbon dioxide and 16 percent oxygen showed that both varieties are susceptible 
to low temperature break-down at 32®, that the presence of 6 percent carbon 
dioxide may cause brown heart at temperatures below the optimum, and that 
5 percent carbon dioxide may be markedly beneficial at a temperature of 41®. 

Pear production increased by maintaining adequate soil moisture, B. A. 
WoEK (G. B. Dept Agr. Yearbook 1935, pp. 273-^5).— In irrigation experiments 
conducted near Medford, Oreg., it was found that the increased yields obtained 
by maintaining soil moisture in a highly available cemdition resulted in a 
decreased production cost per box. In order to attain maximum fruit size the 
moisture contCht of the major portion of the root zone should be held at not 
less than 80 percent of the maximum available capacity, and a reduction below 
50 percent in any material portion of the zone resulted in diminished fruit 
growth. In the presence of abundant soil moisture fewer leaves per fruit were 
needed to produce large-sized Bartlett pears. A positive correlation was noted 
between the observed d^sity of small, visible roots and the rate of soil moisture 
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extraction. A total of approximately 84 percent of the feeder roots of Anjon 
and Bartlett pear trees was located in the upper 3-ft. sone. 

Sterility of pears {Vermont Sta, Bui, S96 (1936) ^ pp, 27, 28), — Histological 
studies of the nature of sterility in the pear are briefly noted. 

The effect of the box on the ripening of pears, J. Bxbkeb and C. R. Fublono 
([Ot. Brit,} Dept, Bci, and Indus. Res., Food Invest. Bd. Bpt., 1934, P* idd).— 
Beurre Bose pears from the Union of South Africa and Victoria showed more 
core break-down when ripened in the box than on open trays. Observing 
more break-down in inner layers, it was found that the temperature was 
actually 1* F. higher in the interior of the box. 

Conditioning of cold-stored fruit prior to retail, J. Babkxb and O. B. 
Fublono ([Gt. Brit.} Dept. Soi. and Indus. Res., Food Invest, Bd. Rpt., 1934, 
pp. 159, 160). — ^Williams Bon Ohretlen (Bartlett) pears ripened at 45* F. reached 
only fair quality, with severe losses from scald. With an initial conditioning 
for 8 days at 70® fruit ripened in excellent condition. With Beurre Hardy, 
Kieffer, and Winter Nelis conditioning at 70® made no difference. Kelsey plums 
did not attain good quality at 47®. 

Varieties of peaches for the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta, B. A. Oubbey (Mis- 
sissippi Sta. Bui. 308 (1935), pp. 15, figs. 13). — ^Brlef descriptive and performance 
notes are presented on a large number of peach varieties, and brief infor- 
mation is given on planting, pruning, fruit thinning, insect and disease con- 
trol, etc. Based on averages, Hiley was the most productive variety and 
Lucy Bunn produced the largest fruits. 

Evaporation from plums, A. J. M. Smith ([Ot. Brit.} Dept. Boi. and Indus. 
Res., Food Invest. Bd. Rpt., 1934, PP* 102, 153, fig. 1). — In experiments carried 
on at different temperatures unripe plums lost weight more rapidly at any 
given relative humidity than did ripe fruits, the curve for the ripe plums 
approaching a straight line. 

Berry breeding has made available some valuable new varieties, G. M. 
Dabbow and G. F. Waldo (U. B. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1935, pp. 136-138, figs, 2 ). — 
A total of 7 new strawberries, 2 raspberries, 1 blackberry, and 1 gooseberry 
developed and introduced by the Department in the course of its berry-breeding 
research activities is discussed. 

Picking, handling, and refrigeration of raspberries and strawberries, 
J. D. WiNTXB, W. H. Aldebman, and W. 0. Waite (Minnesota Bta. Bui. 318 
(1935), pp. 39, figs. 15). — Utilizing ice-cooled and mechanically operated refrig- 
erators, it was found that the marketable condition of berries could be prolonged 
for several days in such equipment The principal factors concerned in main- 
taining marketable condition were (1) flrmness of the variety, (2) freedom 
from injuries, (8) stage of maturity at picking, (4) weather conditions during 
the ripening period, and (5) temperature at which the berries were stored. 

No appreciable difference was found in the keeping quality of Latham and 
Chief raspberries^ except that the latter retained its bright appearance longer. 
Without refrigeration, raspberries picked in the cooler portion of the day kept 
longer than those gathered at midday when the temperature of the fruit 
was higher than that of the surrounding air. Raspberries placed in an en- 
closed! building with windows and doors open cooled more slowly than those 
in a 8hed open on three sides. The type of container was an important factor, 
well ventilated packages facilitating cooling. In refrigeration tests a few 
hours’ delay in placing berries in the cooler had no appreciable influence on 
their length of keeping, but berries held a whole day before cooling did show a 
decided loss in keeping quality. After the first 24 hr. the length of storage 
had an important bearing on the life of fruit after removal from storage. 
Under the existing conditions the maximum duration of the poststorage period 
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was 69 hr. after 24 hours’ utorage and tho minimum only 8 hr. after 7 days. 
With small quantities of fruit the rate of cooling In an Ice refrigerator equiigied 
with a fan was much more rapid than without a fan« The construction and 
operation of an ice-cooled refrigerator adapted to home use Is discussed. 

The absorption by grapes of iodine from iodised wraps, R. G. Tomkins 
([Of. Brit,} Dept, 8oi, and Indus, Res,, Food Invest, Bd, Rpt^ 19S4t pp. 156-- 
158).— Preliminary observations showed that iodine is absorbed much more rap- 
idly by stalks than by berries and that exposure to the air for periods xxp to 
10 days did not result in an appreciable loss of the absorbed iodine. 

The effects of ozone on bananas, R. Qane (iOt, Brit,} Dept, 8oi, and Indus, 
Res.t Food Invest. Bd. Rpt., 1984, PP. If^l80t fig. 1).— Measurements of the rate 
of production of carbon dioxide by green bananas at 16® C. were made in 
atmospheres containing different concentrations of ozone. With 40 p. p. m. 
the rate of carbon dioxide evolution was higher than In fruits ventilated with 
fresh air, whereas in air containing from 25 to 80 p. p. m. the rate was 
only slightly higher than in air. With from 5 to 7 and 1.5 p. p. m. of ozone 
there was no significant change in the rate of respiration or of ripening. 

The acidity 'and sugar-content of bananas daring ripening, R. Gane ( [Qt. 
Brit.} Dept. Boi. and Indus. Res., Food Invest, Bd. Rpt,, 1934, pp. 132, 133, 
flg. 1 ). — Observations with a glass electrode on bananas taken from the same 
cluster and stored at 16" G. showed very rapid changes in acidity of the pulp 
during ripening, from pH 5.26 to 5.5 in green to a maximum of pH 4.84. At 
0® there was a slight rise in pH in 16 days, with no change in the rate of 
evolution of carbon dioxide and with a blackening of the fruits. Tabulated 
data on changes in sugars accompanying ripening showed a great increment 
in sucrose and total sugars in the final stages of maturity. 

Oombustible gaseous products of fruits, R. Gane ([Gf. Brit.} Dept. Boi. 
and Indus. Res., Food Invest. Bd. Rpt., 1934, pp. 124-128. figs, fi).— Measure- 
ments of the total amount of combustible gaseous substance produced by venti- 
lated ripe oranges held at 15® G. (69* F.) showed a constant output as long 
as the fruits were sound, after which the output of combustible gases and of 
carbon dioxide greatly Increased. In another test, doubling the rate of venti- 
lation after 8 days approximately doubled the output of combustible matter, 
and the removal of the outer layers of the peel greatly increased the production 
of combustible material and of carbon dioxide. In experiments with bananas 
ripening at 15® there was noted a large and rapid increase in the output of 
combustible substances in the later stages of maturity. The injury of green 
bananas did not stimulate their rate of ripening. The ozone and iodine pen- 
toxide methods of estimating unsaturated gaseous products are discussed. 

Hybridization of coffee, G. A. Ebuo {Jour. Heredity, 26 {1935), No. 8, pp. 
325-330. figs. 5). — In connection with a description of the coffee flower and its 
habits of bloom, the author discusses methods of technic employed by the 
Agronomical Institute of Sfio Paulo, Brazil, in the emasculation and hybridiza- 
tion of coffee. 

Orchard heaters, L. L. English {Alabama Bta, Rpt. 1934^ p. 26 ), — ^A brief 
report is given of trials of heaters and fuels in the Mobile Gounty satsnma 
orange area. 

The cousttuctioii and operation of Uie mound orchard heater, L. L. Eng- 
lish {Alabama Bta. Bpeo, Giro., Nov. 1934, PP* 11» fkf9. 7).— This heater, con- 
structed of soil and using coke as a fuel, was found satisfactory in the satsuma 
orchards of southern Alabama. 

Effect of different temperatnres, humiditiea, and free ammonia on 
pecans in storage, 9 . G. Meulook {Natl. Peoan Assoc, Proo., 32 {1933), pp, 
21-28; Ohs. in Alabama Bta. Rpt. 1934, P* 7).— Four years’ storage studies with 
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Frotscher and Stuart pecans indicated that temperature is the outstanding 
factor concerned in successful storage. Nuts of both varieties kept in good 
marketable condition for 1 yr. or longer at 32® P. in either low or uncontrolled 
relative humidity. Under high temperatures kernels of the Frotscher molded 
more than did those of Stuart, but the latter became rancid somewhat earlier. 
At all three temperatures, namely, 32®, 40®, and 50®, uncured nuts kept as well 
as cured nuts ; in fact mold did not develop as readily on the kernels of uncured 
as on cured nuts. Although 40® was more effective than 60®, it was not low 
enough to hold nuts in good condition for a year. The presence of free ammonia 
in the storage chamber caused darkening of the surface of the kernels. 

Polishing, bleaching, and dyeing the pecan, L. M. Wabe (Natl. Pecan Assoc, 
Proc.f S2 {19S3), pp. 42-U; ahs. in Alabama Sta. Rpt. 19S4, PP- 9, 10). — Observa- 
tions at the Alabama Experiment Station showed that the surface of the 
pecan shell generally has exposed three distinct types of cells, each of which 
responds differently to bleaching agents. It was found necessary to remove 
all layers down to the schlerenchymous cells constituting the shell proper. 
Such removal was accomplished by steel brushes or by placing the nuts in 
revolving drums with coarse sand. After polishing pecans were bleached 
satisfactorily by dipping them for 4 min. in a solution of sodium hypochlorite 
containing 2 percent active chlorine and then for 1 min. in a 0.26 percent 
sulfuric acid bath. Polished and bleached nuts were attractively colored by 
various dyes, including chrysoidine Hoo to of 1 percent, basic brown 
Ho to Km of 1 percent, or phosphine K to K« of 1 per cent. No dye 
offered much promise on unpolished nuts. 

The tnng-oil tree, W. Newell, H. Mowby, and R. M. Babnette, rev. by A. F. 
Gamp and R. D. Dickey {Florida Sta. Bui. 280 (1935) ^ pp. 67, figs. 30). — A revi- 
sion of an earlier bulletin (E. S. B., 64, p. 639), this presents additional in- 
formation on recent developments, such as the control of bronzing by the 
application of zinc sulfate to the surrounding soil. 

[Florlcultaml studies by the North Carolina Station] (North Carolina Sta. 
Rpt. 1933, pp. 75-79). — Brief reports are presented of the results of varietal 
tests with herbaceous perennials, tulips, garden and greenhouse roses, dahlias, 
and carnations, and propagation studies with the poinsettia, all by G. O. 
Randall and J. G. Weaver. 

The greenhouse culture of carnations in sand, H. M. Biekabt and 0. H. 
OoNNOBS (Neiv Jersey Stas. Bui. 588 (1935), pp. 24, figs. 9).— Using a modified 
triangle system with 26 nutrient solutions applied by the constant drip method, 
it was found that when an excess of potassium phosphate was present En- 
chantress carnations failed to open properly, and that when an excess of 
magnesium sulfate was present the blooms were grayish white, water-soaked 
in texture, and would not open. Three of the 26 solutions produced very 
satisfactory plants and flowers. Using the most promising solution, several 
varieties were grown in the greenhouse in sand and in soil with the usual 
practices. Although flower production was somewhat greater in the soil, there 
was practically no difference between treatments with respect to quality and 
size of flowei*s and length of stems. The Enchantress carnation produced fewer 
split flowers in sand than in soil. 

Repetition of the experiment, using some of the sand again, showed that 
sand produces flowers of equal quality to those in soil and that sand may 
be used the second year satisfactorily. No essential difference ms noted 
between plants growing in washed white sand and in yellow sand containing 
some silt and clay. A continuation of the experiment showed that the same 
sand could be used at least for 6 yr. 
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Sand cultures gave better control of gro^b because this material could be 
flushed more effectively and the nutrients applied were more readily available. 
Field-grown plants proved more satisfactory than those continuously in the 
greenhouse, but it is believed that changes in procedure would overcome this 
difference. Rust and spider mites were less noticeable on sand-grown plants. 
Branch rot varied with varieties but was more abundant in the soil lots. 
Carnations did not require the addition of iron to the nutrient solution In 
order to prevent iron chlorosis. 

A test of hardy chrysanthemums, A. Laurie (Ohio Sta, Bimo, Bui. 175 
(19S5), pp. 1S9-141). — Data are presented in tabular form on the height of 
plants, time of bloom, color, profusion of bloom, winter hardiness, and general 
characteristics of about 66 varieties. 

FOEESTEY 

A Swedish-Bngllsh vocabulary for foresters, J. L. Deen, A. B. Benson, 
and M. J. Dannfei.t (Yale Vni/o. School Fore&try Bui. (19S5)t PP» 8S). — ^Thls 
is a dictionary ot the more common technical forest terms. 

[Contributions from the Forest Service] (U. S. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1955^ 
pp. 145-147, 151-153, 181-184, 191-194, 202-208, 210-217, 258-241, 282-284, fiffB. 
18). — Included are the following papers: Brush Fields Treated Before Planting 
so as to Insure Survival of Tree Growth, by C. W. Corson (pp. 145-147) ; 
Community Values May be Stabilized by Sustained-Yield Forestry, by F. H. 
Brundage (pp. 151-153) ; Erosion in the Black Hills After the Burning of the 
Forest Cover, by M. W. Thompson (pp. 181-184) ; Farming, Forestry, and 
Industry Profit from Land-Use Planning in California, by C. L. Hill (pp. 191- 
194) ; Forest Cover Proved a Controlling Factor in Flood Prevention, by C. J. 
Kraebel (pp. 202-206) ; Forest Removal Affects Local Climate and Growing 
Conditions, by O. M. Wood (pp. 206-208) ; Forestry Extension Work Aids 
Farmers to Earn Profits from Woodlands, by W. K. Williams (pp. 210-212) ; 
Forests Vital to Social and Economic Welfare of Many Communities, by F. A. 
Silcox (pp. 212-217) ; Lund to Spare — ^A Conservation Problem In the Lake 
States, by R. N. Cunningham (pp. 238-241) ; and Ponderosa Way — A Fire- 
break Between the Lowlands and the Higher Timbered Belt, by R. W. Ayers 
(pp. 282-284). 

[Forestry studies by the Alabama Station], L. M. Ware (Alabama Sta. 
Rpt. 1934, pp. 28, 29). — ^Data are presented on the growth of black locust trees 
as Influenced by culture and fertilization and upon the adaptability of slash 
pine to different Alabama soils. 

[Forestry work of the Minnesota Station, 1885-1985] (Minnesota Sta. 
Bui. 319 (1935), pp. 48-48). — The following subjects are briefly dealt with: The 
Initiation of forest research and education In Minnesota, the management of 
the Cloquet Forest Exiieriment Station, other forestry practices and studies, 
taxation and land economic surveys, and a study of the value and possibilities 
of woodlot crops. 

The Duke Forest: A demonstration and research laboratory, C. F. Eor- 
STiAN and W. Mauohan (Duke Dniv. Forestry Bui. 1 (1935), pp. 74, pis. 29). — 
This bulletin, with accompanying maps, describes the Duke Forest, sets forth 
its aims and policies regarding operation, and indicates something of the 
progress that has already been accomplished. 

Forest improvement measures for the southern Appalachians ( U. S, Dept. 
Agr., Tech. Bui. 476 (1935), pp. 46, figs. 9). — In this bulletin, prepared by the 
Appalachian Forest Experiment Station, first steps toward management of the 
complex forest stands of the southern Appalachians are recommended for the 
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major forest types of the region, which are dominated, respectiv^y, by t^mce, 
northern hardwoods, oaks and chestnuts, cove hardwoods, yellow pines and 
hardwoods, and white pines and hardwoods. With the threefold purpose of 
bringing run-down or inadequately productive forests into condition to produce 
timber, protecting watersheds and soil, and encouraging game, directions are 
given as to what kind of silvicultural treatment should be given stands of 
different age classes and in different conditions as to growth and past history. 
The appendix Includes lists of the principal native tree species, shrubs and 
vines, and forest insects common to the region. 

Pruning and thinning a white pine plantation in the southern Appa- 
lachians, E. M. Simmons {Jour, Forestry, SS {19S5), No. $, pp. 519^22 ). — 
Records taken in plantations established in 1917 by the U. S. D. A. Forest 
Service in the Nantahala (N. C.) National Forest showed that a total of 
224 man days were required to thin and prune an area of approximately 9 
acres, the trees on which had an average height of 35 ft. and were spaced 
6 by 6 ft. An average of 415 trees per acre was left after operations. 

Thinning loblolly pine in even-aged, stands, H. Bttll {Jour. Forestry, 2$ 
{19S5), No. 5, pp. 51S-518). — Based on an analysis of experimental data from 
plats established by the Southern Forest Exiieriment Station near Urania, 
Tja., the conclusions are reached that (1) good sites offer greater possibilities 
for beneficial results from thinning than do poor sites, (2) thinnings that re- 
move only the poorest and smallest trees seem of little practical benefit except 
as they remove salable material otherwise lost, (3) moderate to heavy thin- 
nings of crop trees are generally beneficial and practical when the selected 
trees are badly crowded and there is a market for the thinnings, (4) thinnings 
early in the life of the stand generally are most beneficial, and (5) in readily 
accessible stands light thinnings may return a profit 

Slash disposal in ponderosa pine forests of the Southwest, G. A. Peabson 
and A. 0. McIntybe {U. S. Dept. Agr. Ciro. 257 {1925), pp. 29, pis. 4* fiOB. 2 ). — 
Among subjects considered in this general discussion, based largely on obser- 
vations in the Coconino National Forest, Ariz., are the purposes of slash 
disposal, volume and distribution of slash, fire hazards, silvicultural influences 
of slash, economic and aesthetic aspects, and methods of slash disposal. The 
conclusion is reached that the methods of slash disposal to be employed in the 
pine forests of the Southwest should be varied to meet local conditions of fire 
hazard, tree reproduction, and herbaceous vegetation. On areas of high hazard 
or where valuable advance reproduction exists piling and burning are especially 
Important, whereas in areas of slight fire hazard and where the soil needs 
cover the simple scattering of the slash without burning may be most desirable. 

Tree rings in New England, G. J. Lyon {Science, 81 {1925), No. 2101, pp. 
240, 241).—A study of the tree rings in six large hemlock stumps near Wolfe- 
boro, N. H., showed a marked correlation between the widths of the annual 
rings and the rainfall during the growing periods. The trees made a rapid 
Increase in rate of growth shortly after the year 1794, indicating a release 
cutting about that time. 

The root system of a chestnut oak (Quercus montana Willd.)* O. M. 
Wood {Natl. Shade Tree Oonf. Proo., 10 {1924), PP- P5-n93).— Studies of a 86-year- 
old tree located in the sandy coastal plan of New Jersey showed that most of 
the lateral roots ended in the humus layer just below the leaf litter. The 
ends of the lateral roots terminating under an old footpath were dead, suggest- 
ing that even a small amount of trampling may be fatal to the small feeding 
roots. 

A total of 65 percent of the total dry weight of the tree was aboveground, 
and the am of the root spread was about 10 times that of the crown. Ob- 
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Beiration on about one-fifth of the total number of leaves showed the average' 
leaf to have an area of approximately 7 sq. in. The entire leaf area of the 
tree was 44 sq. ft, or double the actual crown spread. 

[Light requirements of white and Norway pines] {Termmi Bta, Bui, 996 
(1989), p, 25), — ^Preliminary findings are briefiy noted. 

The growth of spruce and fir on the Whitney Park in the Adlrondacks, 
G. S. Meagheb and A. B. Reoknagel (Jotir. Forestry, 99 (1986), No, 5, pp, 429^ 
502), — ^Measurements taken in 10S4 on an area from which the spruce and pine 
were selectively cut in 1896, with no further logging until present operations, 
showed the average dominant 10-in. diameter at breast height spruce trees in 
the softwood flat type to have grown 4 in. in diameter at br^st height during 
the intervening SO-yr. period. A continuance of conservative cutting and 
present rate of growth are said to assure continuous operations on the basis 
of periodic sustained yields. 

Germinating Kentucky coffee tree, B. G. Wibsehuegel (Jour, Forestry, 99 
(1995), No, 5, pp, 698, 594),— All of five treatments, namely, filing and soaking 
for 6, 10, 30, and 120 min. in concentrated sulfuric acid of seeds which had 
been previously soaked for 24 hr. in water were found by the Ohio State 
University to be beneficial in inromoting germination. Thirty days after 
sowing the germination percentages were 4, 80, 30, 44, 40, and 86, respectively, for 
the control, scarified, and 6-, 10-, 30-, and 120-min. acid treatments, respectively. 
Scarification, although almost as successful as acid treatment, was too laborious 
and costly. 

Losses of black locust planting stock in storage, H. G. Meginnib (Jour, 
Forestry, 89 (1995), No, 5, pp, 594, S95). — Observations by the Southern Forest 
Experiment Station in connection with erosion control plantings near Holly 
Springs, Miss., indicated that black locust seedlings should be heeled in in 
sand rather than in the heavier silt and clay loam soils. 

A simplified increment determination on the basis of stand tables, H. A. 
Meyer (Jour, Forestry, 98 (1985), No, 9, pp, 799-606, figs, 2), — ^A method known 
as ** mdthode du contrOle ” used in several Buropean countries for determining 
periodic growth of the forest is presented, with discussion as to its possible 
application to research and silvicultural practice in the United States. 

Increment tables for the oak type, A. O. McIntyre (Jour, Forestry, 98 
(1995), No, 5, pp, 595, J3d).— Annual and periodic growth tables based on com- 
putations from data previously published (B. S. R., 69, p. 808) are presented 
by the Pennsylvania Bxperiment Station for oak-type forests. 

The gnawing of metal tree tags by rodents, J. G. Kxtenzel (Jour, Forestry, 
99 (1995), No, 5, pp, 592, 599, fig, 1), — ^Records are presented of the destruction 
of metal tree labels by northern red and also gray squirrels. 

DISUSES OP PLANTS 

List of common names of British plant diseases (Cambridge, Eng,: Unlo. 
Press [1994^ 2 ed,l, pp, 95), — ^This list was compiled by the ifiant pathology 
committee of the British Mycological Society, and is a revision of a compila- 
tion by the plant pathology subcommittee in 1928. It contains the names of 
7 additional hosts and about 50 additional diseases. But few changes have 
been made in the commmi names, but considerable revision of the scientific 
names of pathogens was found necessary to conform to the International rules 
of botanical nomenclature (B. S. R., 72, p. 460). 

The order followed is by crop groups (e. g., cereals, pasture and forage crops, 
vegetables, etc.), under which the individual hosts are listed by common 
generic names, with their diseases. For each disease the accepted iBngn«h 
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common name is first given, followed by the scientific name and other common 
names in English and other languages. Occasional local notes are included. 
A list of authors' names and abbreviations and an index of hosts by common 
names are provided. 

Physiologic specialization of the parasitic fungi, G. M. Bjied {Bot, Rev.f 
1 (1935) f No, 4, pp. 119-137 ). — This is a review, accompanied by a bibliography 
of 95 titles, compactly smnmarizing the development of scientific knowledge on 
this subject down to the present time. The following topics are discussed: 
Physiologic specialization in the cereal rusts, geographical distribution of rust 
races, physiologic specialization in the smuts, physiologic specialization in the 
powdery mildews and other fungi, morphological variations in specialized races, 
influence of envirdnal factors on the reaction of differential hosts to various 
physiologic forms of rusts, the constancy of specialized races, and origin of 
new specialized races. 

The Polyporaceae of Pennsylvania. — ^11, The genera Gyclomyces, Dae- 
dalea, Favolus, Fomes, Lenzites, and Trametes, L. O. Ovebuolts (Penn- 
sylvania 8ta. Bui. 316 (1935) ^ pp. 16, figs. 12 ). — Continuing studies of this group 
of fungi previously reported (E. S. R., 70, p. 487), the author gives keys and 
rdsum^s of the following genera from Pennsylvania: Cyclomyccs (1 species), 
Daedalea (4 species), Favolus (1 species), Lenzites (3 species), Fomes (23 
species and 2 varieties, including F. suhroscus n. comb.), and Trametes (10 
species, including T. americana n. sp. and T. carbonaria n. comb.). 

The initiation of the dikaryophase in Puccinia phragmitis (Schum.) 
Kom, I. M. Lamb (Ann. Bot. [London], 49 (1935), No. 195, pp. 403-438, pis. 2 ). — 
Following a full account of previous work on the sexuality of the Uredineae, 
the author details the metliods and results of his study of P. phragmitis, a 
heterorust with spermogonia and aecia on species of Rumex and Rheum and 
with uredo and telio stages on Pliragrmtes communis, shown by cultural tests 
on Rumex crispus to be heterothallic. 

With insects excluded, the monosporidial pustules remained sterile, but when 
fertilized by transferring spermogonial nectar they always developed normal, 
open aecia. The duration of the process was less for the older than for the 
younger pustules. 

All of the polysporidial and over half of the bisporldial infections protected 
Erom insects developed open aecia. In the polysporidial Infections the dikaryo- 
phase was initiated by direct union within the aecial primordia of hyphae from 
different sporidia, this union taking the form of the cell fusions described by 
A. H. Christman and others. When monosporidial infections were kept Isolated 
the central spermogonia died after functioning for some time, and were re- 
placed by new spermogonia developed centrifugally. The haploid aecial wefts 
contained some multinucleate cells and also showed occasional vegetative cell 
fusions. With increasing age the aecial wefts and vegetative mycelium became 
highly vacuolated, except at the periphery of the pustule. In monosporidial 
infections fertilized by spermatial nectar the spermatia became attached later- 
ally to the spermagonial periphyses by short hyphae, and structures resembling 
small nuclei occurred once, both in the spermatium and in the periphyses with 
which it was fused. 

Numbers of very small nuclei of spermatial origin were seen 24 hr. after 
fertilization in the vegetative mycelium along the hyphae of which they mi- 
grated. Partial dissolution of the septa occurred. At a later stage these 
spermatial nuclei entered the basal cells of the aecial wefts where dlkaryons 
consisting of spermatial and thallus nuclei were formed. At this stage fusion 
cells were occasionally seen, but there is strong evidence that they had origi- 
nated from previous vegetative hyphal fusions. Although multinudeate spore 
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chain mother cells occurred frequently, the spores arising from them were 
mostly binucleate. 

In the fertilization of old, vacuolated, iSaonosporldial infections the proto- 
plasm of the thallus cells through which the spermatial nuclei had passed was 
regenerated, and no new conductive hyphae were formed. After diploldization 
of the basal cells was completed a number of spermatial nuclei were left in 
the ground mycelium, but they did not conjugate with the thallus nuclei. 
Their presence was probably due to the large number of spermatia transferred 
in experimental fertilization. 

Syngamic reactions were manifested only between monospore mycelia which 
had reached a certain age, and no fusions occurrdh between germinating 
sporldia or between sporidia and spermatia. 

An attempt to induce infection in the aecial host by spermatia was unsuc- 
cessful. 

Heterothalllsm, in general, and the nature of the spermogonia are briefly 
discussed, and a literature list of 170 titles is appended. 

Key to the rusts of the Pacific Northwest, J. W. Hotson {Wash, Univ. 
\[Seattle’\ Pubs.) Biol., 3 (1934), pp. 193, figs. 89). —This contribution from the 
(University of Washington constitutes a manual of the rusts (Uredinales), 
including, in addition to descriptive matter, keys to the families, to the genera 
under each family, and to the rusts in relation to their hosts. The general 
plan has been to list all the rusts reported for the States of Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, and Montana under the families and genera of the hosts on which 
they occur, the host families and genera within the families being alphabeti- 
cally arranged. The types of sori and spores for each of the five families of 
rusts are illustrated. Indexes of the scientific names of the hosts and of the 
rust species are provided. 

Virus diseases of East African plants. — I, Introduction, H. H. Storey 
(Batt African Agr. Jour., 1 (1935), No. 1, pp. 63-68). — This introductory portion 
of the series comprises a general discussion of the viruses and their properties, 
their diversity, their dependence on living tissue, their transmission by 
Insects, and the principles underlying the methods by which they may be 
controlled. 

The Plant Disease Reporter, August 15, September 1, and September 
15, 1985 (U. 8 . Dept. Agr., Bur. Plant Indus., Plant Disease Rptr., 19 (1935), 
Nos. 13, pp. 216-329, figs. 2; 14, PP. 230-238, fig. 1; 15, pp. 239-248, fig. 1 ). — 
Among other things, data on the current status of the Dutch elm disease and 
the following items of Interest are included in these issues : 

No. 13. — Cereal diseases in northern Georgia, Including a comparison of the 
loss in wheat varieties due to leaf rust (Puccinia rubigo^vera tritioi) and leaf 
blotch (Septoria tritioi) in experimental plats at Athens in 1934 and 1985, by 
J. H. Miller. 

No. 14 . — ^The present eelgrass (Zostera marina) situation along the American 
Atlantic coast, by C. Cottam ; notes on Z. marina in upper Buzzards Bay, Mass., 
by N. B. Stevens; silver leaf (Stereum purpureum) on fruit tre^ in New York, 
by B. M. Hildebrand ; and Oorgneum beiferinckii on peach and apricot in Indi- 
ana, by R. 0. Baines. 

No. 15. — Citrus canker (BacterUm oltri) in Texas; phony peach disease 
found in Maryland and Kentucky; Diplodia graminea in South Carolina, by 
W. W. Diehl; and occurrence of Fusarium wilt of China-aster in Oregon, by 
F. P. McWhorter. 

[Plant pathology in Alabama] (Alabama 8 ta. Rpt. 1934, pp. 24, 29, 30).-^ 
Bri^ reports are included of investigations on the mode of overwintering and 
126771-~86 4 
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seed transmission of MyoMphaerella and Asoochyta diseases of winter peas and 
Tetches, by J. L. Seal; and the relative susceptibility of table varieties of 
cowpeas to root knot nematode injury, by G. L. Isbell. 

[Plant disease studies in Delaware] {Delaware 8ta, Bui. 19Z il9S5), pp. 
40-49, fig. 1). — The results are reported of investigations on the following sub- 
jects: The transmission of the peach yellows and little peach viruses by 
myrobalan plum stocks, Japanese and other plums as symptomless carriers of 
yellows and little peach, and the plum hopper {MacropeU trimaoulata) as 
vector of these viruses, all by T. F. and M. M. Manns ; and the use of sprays 
for the control of bacterial spot, scab, and brown rot of peaches, the relation 
of environmental factors to the downy mildew and leaf blights of cucurbits 
and a comparison of copper fungicides for the control of downy mildew of 
cantaloup, the evaluation of different sulfur and copper fungicides alone and 
in various combinations for the control of apple scab, the development of a 
new colloidal copper fungicide for the control of diseases of apple, pear, and 
grape, the evaluation of sulfur particle size and dispersion in relation to fun- 
gicidal efficiency, the use of materials of a protective and catalytic nature to 
reduce injury from iime-sulfur-lead arsenate mixtures, and white root rot, 
meai^es, and target canker of apple trees, all by J. F. Adams. 

[Plant disease studies in Idaho] {Idaho Bta. Bui. 217 {1936), pp. 33-^6, 43, 
44, 46). — Progress reports are given on breeding and selection for resistance to 
potato virus diseases, potato tuber indexing work, an epiphytotic of curly top 
of various crop plants, improvement of quality of beans along with resistance 
to mosaic by hybridization, pea diseases (root rot and “ near wilt ”, with varietal 
tests relative to the latter). Add tests of bunt resistant and susceptible varieties 
of wheat in cooperation with the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Plant Industry, studies 
of the water requirements, root development, and dates of heading and ma- 
turity in stripe-rust resistant and susceptible varieties of spring wheat and 
spring barley, control of leaf curl of peaches and of Coryneum on peaches, 
apricots, and cherries by fall applications of 6-6-60 bordeaux mixture, the 
fungus “snow scald” of wheat and its control by late seeding and resistant 
varieties, and final results of tests showing Turkestan and Ladak varieties of 
alfalfa to be more resistant to bacterial wilt than any others used ; a report of 
good results with tests of the U. S. No. 1 blight (curly top) resistant sugar 
beet at the Aberdeen Substation; and tests with potatoes at the Sandpoint 
Substation of varieties resistant to the virus diseases. 

[Plant disease investigations In Minnesota, 1885—1985] {Minnesota Bta. 
Bui. 319 {1935), pp. 52-56).— A brief survey is given of the general results of 
some of the outstanding investigations conducted with particular reference to 
physiologic specialization among plant parasitic fungi; the nature of varietal 
resistance to plant diseases; the factors affecting the development of plant 
disease epidemics; the control of diseases by seed treatment, by removal of 
alternate hosts, by seed certification methods, and by cg)raying; the relation 
of insects to plant diseases; and forest tree diseases and timber decay. 

[Plant disease studies in North Carolina] {North OaroUna Bta. Bpt. 1933, 
pp. 22-25, 38-40, 66, 67, 72-74). — ^Brief progress reports are given on breeding 
and selection for resistance to black root rot of tobacco and its control by 
soil treatments with sulfur, and similar search for varieties resistant to black 
shank and its control by treatment with various chemicals, both by E, G. 
Moss and J. J. Bullock; persistence of tobacco-mosaic virus In, and Infection 
from, the soil and its transmission by the tobacco suck fly {Dicyphus minimus), 
by O. Lehman; further studies on the control of bacterial wilt of tobacco, 
tomato, pepper, and potato by sulfur applicatlouB to the soil, by R. F. Poole; 
incidence of, and damage by, blue mold of tobacco and its control by siurays 
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BBd by temperatiire control in the seedbeds, by Moss ; breeding to (^taln strains 
or Tarieties of wheat more resistant to leaf and stem mst and at the same 
time high yielding and suited to North Oarolina conditions, by P. H. Kime 
and Lehman ; control of loose smut of barley by varioas chemical and modified 
hot^water treatments and the effect of smut and stripe on yields, oat smut 
control by formaldehyde and by DuBay dust 1160-WW, and breeding for re- 
sistance to wheat rust, all by Lehman ; incidence and factors Influencing bac- 
terial spot of peaches due to Baeterium pruni and its control by various sulfur, 
zinc, and copper-containing spray compounds, the incidence, symptoms, and 
factors influencing the ring spot disease of sweetpotatoes due to Pythium 
ultimum and its control by harvesting from dry soil and by proper storage, 
formaldehyde, mercuric chloride, and hot water for control of sweetpotato 
black rot due to Ceratostomella fimbriata, a study of root rot of sweetpotatoes 
from which several fungi were isolated but which appear to have no etiological 
relation, and for which no specific control was evident from stem and root 
treatments with various fungicides or from Sjoil treatments with various inor- 
ganic salts, organic fertilizers, and plant products, and the incidence of big 
root, root knot> or nematode disease of plants, varieties of sweetpotatoes and 
cowpeas resistant to it, and its control by soil treatments with sulfur, all by 
Poole. 

A leaf spot disease of wheat caused by Helmiuthosporinm tritici-repentis 
Died, M. Mitba (/ndion Jour. Agr. Soi.t 4 (19S4), No, 4* PP- 692-700, figa. 2 ). — 
A summary of the species of Helminthoaporium reported on wheat in various 
parts of the world is given, including H. sativum, H. bioolor, and H, Jialodes 
iritioi tor India. A fourth species, a strain of H. tritid repentis occurring 
in Pusa and sometimes causing considerable damage to wheat, was isolated 
and is here recorded for the first time on this host. The symptoms and 
economic importance of the disease, and the morphology, taxonomy, culture, 
and pathogenicity of this fungus were studied. Its parasitism to wheat was 
proved by inoculation tests, and cross inoculations to Agropyron repens, the 
host on which the species was hitherto known to occur, were successful. 

Alfalfa wilt control by breeding making remarkable progress, H. M. 
Ttsdal (t7. B. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 19S5, pp. 119, 120, fig. 1). — This is a progress 
report of a project under way for approximately 6 yr. by the Bureau of Plant 
Industry in cooperation with various State experiment stations, in which 
some of the selections already available have almost twice the resistance 
of the most resistant varieties formerly at hand. 

Bacterial wilt of com combated by use of resistant strains, G. Bluott 
(17. 8, Dept. Agr. Yearbook 19S5, pp. 126-129, figs. 2). — ^A general summary is 
presented of the history and distribution and of the results of investigations 
of Stewart’s disease {Aplanobaoter stewarti) of com from 1897 to 1934. Data 
are presented especially on the heavy damage in recent years, the latest 
epidemic having followed a succession of mild winters; the overwintering of 
the causal organism in flea beetles (Ckaetoonema pulioaria) ; and on control 
by the use of disease-free seed and resistant varieties. The breeding of 
resistant, early-maturing, high-quality strains of sweet com is one of the 
most important recent developments. 

Nutritional requirements of the root-rot fungus, Phymatotrichum 
omniTomm, W. N. Bzskibl, J. J. Taubbnhattb, and J. F. Fudqb (PUmt Physiol,. 
9 {1964), No. 2, pp. m-216, figs. 6; abs. in Texas Sta, Giro. 76 {1964), PP» 15, 
16). — ^In these studies at the Texas Biperiment Station, P. omnivorum was 
grown In numerous synthetic culture solutions to determine its nutrient re- 
quirements, which were not exacting. The mineral ions utlli 2 sed were phos- 
phate, K, Mg, and prdbably sulfate. Other ions were apparently supplied in 
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sufficient quantities as impurities. Nitrogen was utilized equally well from 
amino acids, peptones, and urea, as well as from Inorganic ammonium and 
nitrate salts. Ammonium nitrate was frequently best The carbohydrate 
sources utilized were pentose and hexose monosaccharide sugars, disaccharide 
sugars, starch, and mannitol. Growth was equally good in various dextrose 
concentrations. The best growth was obtained in the more alkaline solutions, 
but it was good at pH 3.7. At pH 3 growth was inhibited. Carrot juice 
added to the media resulted in large increases in growth. The formula is 
given of a medium developed especially for production of sclerotia. — {Courtesy 
Biol. Aha.) 

Wilt disease of Orotalaria Jnncea Iiinn. (sann-hemp) , M. Mitba {Indian 
Jour. Agr. 8ci., 4 {19S4), No. 4i PP- 701-714). — The history and symptoms of 
wilt of sunn-hemp {C. jtincea) and the results of studies of the organisms 
Isolated are given. The parasitism of a biologic strain of Fusarium vasinfectum 
was established, and Rhigoctonia solani and Neooosmospora vasinfecta also 
were proved capable of causing wilt, but to a minor degree. 

The Fusarium was noted on the pods and in many cases also on the seeds 
in affected pods. Since infection may occur during threshing, the use of some 
such fungicide as Uspulun or mercuric chloride is recommended. 

Experimental results showed that the pigeonpea {Cajanua indicua) strain of 
F. vasinfectum can induce wilt in sunn-hemp and vice versa, that the cotton 
strain does not Infect pigeonpea or sunn-hemp, and that the pigeonpea and 
sunn-hemp strains do not infect cotton or Seaamum indicum. 

The killing of plants by R. aolani or N. vasinfecta occurred mostly in their 
early stages of growth, while the Fusarium wilt appeared later in the season 
when the temperatures were lower. 

The wilt disease started earlier and at higher temperatures in sunn-hemp 
than in pigeonpea. 

The adsorption and elution of cucumber mosaic virus, B. N. Uppal 
{Indian Jour. Agr. 8ci., 4 {19S4), No. 4, pp. 656-662). — The passage of an 
extract of this virus through a sand and pulp filter or a bed of fuller’s earth 
inactivated the filtrate, due to adsorption of the virus. It was readily ad- 
sorbed when even 0.125 g of kaolin or fuller’s earth was added to 100 cc of 
virus extract. However, adsorption did not necessarily inactivate the virus 
unless the H-ion concentration was above about pH 5, and there were indica- 
tions that it is rendered noninfectious in alkaline reactions above pH 9. 

The virus could be eluted by changing the pH to the acid side, i. e., to about 
pH 0-<6.7. Elution proved impossible with an ammonia solution. The latter, 
however, did not inactivate the virus, since a change of the treated suspensions 
to pH 6.7 reactivated it. 

Downy mildew of hops causing serious damage: Control studies under 
way, A. F. Sievees and F. Babak ( U. 8. Dept. Agr. Tearhook 1965, pp. 169-171, 
figs. 2). — This report presents a brief history of hop production in the United 
States and outlines investigations by the Bureau of Plant Industry on the 
relation of prevailing methods of production, handling, and storage of hops to 
the quantity and quality of the soft resins so important in the brewing Industry 
and studies in cooperation with the Oregon Experiment Station on the downy 
mildew iPlaamopara humuli], which has become increasingly prevalent and de- 
structive to cultivated hops in the United States and Canada since 1928. Cool, 
humid weather favors the development of this mildew. The Investigation thus 
far has dealt largely with practical control measures under these conditions 
and with the devdopment of varieties of hops resistant to the disease. 

Diseases of pan (Piper betle) in the Central Provinces, J. F. Dabtub 
(Indian Acad. 8oi. Proc., 1 (19S5), No. 11, Beet. B, pp. 778-815, pis. 8, figs. 19).— 
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Thlg paper gives a general account of the soils preferred and of the methods 
of cultivation practiced for P. hetle and reports detailed studies on its fungus 
diseases and on their control. The most Important fungus diseases of the 
region are foot rot and leaf rot due to Phytophthora panuitica piperina n. v., 
foot rot due to Pythium piperinum n. sp., and anthracnose due to Oloeosporium 
sp. and Colletotrichum spp. Sclerotium rolfsiit Khizootonia hatatioola, and 
B, zolani were isolated from certain foot rot plants, but it is thought that they 
are only weakly parasitic and cause little injury to the vines. 

The best method for the control of these diseases appeared to be treatment 
of the ridges with bordeaux mixture 2-2-50 and spraying of the vines once 
every 2 mo. with bordeaux mixture 2-a-50 or with Boulsol. 

Foot-rot disease of Piper betle L. in Bengal, W. McRae {Indian Jour, Agr, 
8ci,f 4 il934)t No, 4 pp. 58S-617, fig, f)*— In Bengal, betel vines are usually 
grown in low areas subject to flooding in the monsoon, at which time most of 
the injury from foot rot diseases occurs. Losses In recent years have reached 
considerable proportions. 

Of the several fungi found associated with the symptoms described, Rhi- 
zoctonia solanit 8clerotium rolfsUt and Phytophthora paralitica were proved to 
be pathogenic. Much of the loss is due to the last, but 8, rolfsii is relatively 
unimportant in Bengal. Olomerella cingulata caused secondary damage only, 
ns when placed on a lesion due to Phytophthora, 

These fungi appear to be favored by temperatures of from 20° to 30° C. The 
preference of R, solani tor temperatures at the cooler end of the scale agrees 
with the field observation that the vines suffer from attacks by this fungus only 
after the rains and in early winter. The thermal death points for R. aolani, 
8, rolfsii, and P. parasitica are 61°, 55°, and 48°, respectively. 

Spraying the lower parts of the stem with bordeaux mixture (Z5-2.5-50), 
beginning before the monsoon and thrice at intervals of a month afterward, 
controlled the Phytoph4hora, and a weak solution of Kerol the Rhizootonia 
disease, when done in combination with culture on land above the fiood level 
and the removal of diseased plants. 

Investigations on the inheritance of immunity to wart disease (Syn- 
chytrium endohloticum (Schilb.) Perc.) in the potato, A. P. Lunden and 
I. J0ESTAD (Jour, Oenet, 29 {1934), No, 3, pp. 875-685). —Immunity to wart 
disease is shown to be dominant to susceptibility. Self-fertilization of Immune 
varieties gave a 3:1 ratio, showing that they are heterozygous for a single 
factor, X. The results of crossing different immune varieties can be explained 
on the following assumptions; There are two different immunity factors, X' 
and X", which produce the same result and may be present together, and, in 
addition, there are two complementary factors, Y and Z, which together give 
immunity. All these factors are Inherited separately.— (Cottr«e« 2 / Biol Abs,) 

The problem of Immunity to wart disease (Synchytrium endobioticum 
(Schilb.) Perc.) in the potato, B. J. (Jollu^s {Ann, Bot, [London] , 49 {1935), 
No, 19$, pp, 479-491 ), — Six classes of results from a series of wart disease trials 
on varieties of potatoes— (1) Immune, selfed, (2) immune X imifiune, (3) sus- 
cepttble, selfed, (4) susceptible X susceptible, (6) immune X susceptible, and 
(6) susceptible X immune— at Ormsklrk, England, made during the period 1918- 
27, are tabulated, and conclusions are based on cumulative evidence rather than 
on that obtained by direct and exact breeding of individual varieties. Positive 
evidence of susceptibility during the first year of trial was accepted, but if no 
infection was noted the seedling tubers were tested again the following year 
and no seedling was pronounced Immune unless it had escaped infection for 
two seasons. 
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The preponderant evidence apparently favors a simplification of the problem 
of wart disease inheritance rather than a multiplication of immunity factors 
and of others inhibiting them. Modem commercial varieties must be the result 
of considerable inbreeding, and many are probably closely related and often the 
product of a spontaneously set berry taken haphazard. Despite the excellence 
of the trials here reported, they had the limitations normally associated with 
experiments dependent on seasonal and soil conditions not under control. It 
is generally recognized that a laboratory-controlled technic of seedling Infection 
would be desirable, therefore the first results of the kind by Lunden and 
J0rstad (see above) are considered particularly valuable and their tables were 
used in modeling the tables here presented. 

Suggestions are made as to the applicability of various genetic ratios and 
comparisons with records by others, but factorial schemes for the genetic 
constitution of potato varieties are not advanced. 

A general summary of experiments with sugarcane, n (Louisitma 8ta, Bui. 
267 (1935) 1 pp. 7-l£). — This part summarizes work in Louisiana as follows: 

Testing canes for disease resistance in Louisiana^ G. W. Bdgerton and B. G. 
Tims (pp. 7-10). — Since the climatic conditions preclude breeding work with 
sugarcane, Louisiana must depend on other regions for new varieties. Infor- 
mation regarding the relative resistance to the three diseases most important 
in the State (“stubble deterioration”, red rot, and mosaic) is now obtained 
within 2 yr. by growing the varieties under test in the Increase plats before 
releasing them for general planting. 

Since the stubble deterioration is an exceedingly dangerous disease, a method 
has been devised whereby the relative resistance of a new variety may be 
determined by comparison of its reactions with those of known susceptible 
and resistant varieties growing under the same conditions. For conclusions 
with regard to red rot, stalks must be inoculated under both field and labora- 
tory conditions. With respect to mosaic, information gained over several 
years suggests that strains possibly comparable to the physiological strains 
of fungi may occur, and that there are distinct strains which usually produce 
similar symptoms but which attack certain varieties more readily than others. 
The percentage of recovery of some varieties from mosaic is very high. Field 
determinations of susceptibility, the percentage of recovery, the percentage 
of infection from Inoculations with different mosaic types, and the period 
of incubation are all important factors in the determination of the mosaic 
resistance of a variety. 

It is believed that the system now employed in Louisiana eliminates to a 
very large extent the selection of seedlings which later might become 
dangerous. 

Disease resistance of commercial canes, B. G. Tims, P. J. Mills, and G. W. 
Bdgerton (pp. 10-12). — Siilce the crop failures between 1024 and 1927, hundreds 
of cane varieties and seedlings have been tested under Louisiana conditions. 
As susceptibility to diseases is one of the most important factors in selection 
for planting purposes, the authors list the released varieties of cane which 
have proved resistant or susceptible to the three most important diseases above 
named. When all the diseases are considered, it is seen from the results 
of tests and field trials that the newer varieties, G. P. 28-11, G. P. 28-19, 
C. P. 29-820, and Go. 290, more nearly meet the standards for resistance 
than do the other varieties tested. 

Sugar cane diseases in Uganda, G. G. Hansford (Bast Afrioan Agr, Jour., 

2 (193JS), No. 1, pp. 26-28).— -This is a summary of the sugarcane disease situ- 
ation, including mosaic, red stripe (Bacterium ruhriUneans) , top rot (cause 
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unknown), root diseases (of no Importance in Uganda), and leaf spots 
(Ceroospora and JSelminthosporium) . 

iBTestigations on downy mildew of tobacco, G. M. Abmstbono and 0. B. 
SuMNSB (South Carolina Bta, Bui. SOS (19SS)t pp. SS, fifft. S).-—A abort dis- 
cussion is given of the history and symptoms of the disease caused by Pero- 
nospora tabaoina, and the results of recent investigations in South Carolina are 
recorded. 

Pepper, tomato, and eggplant were infected by inoculation with conidia 
from tobacco, but the fungus was not found as active on these hosts as on 
tobacco. Tobacco was infected by conidia taken from pepper. 

Conidia were found to germinate at temperatures from to S" C. up to 29*. 
Several instances of delayed germination were noted. Viable conidia were 
found in plant beds at all hours of the day. Numerous unsuccessful attempts 
were made to germinate oospores. It is shown that spore germination, infec- 
tion, and sporulation will occur at relative humidities slightly below the dew 
point. Infection occurred at temperatures from '5** to 80* inclusive ; 25* to 26* 
is the highest temperature at which the production of conidia occurred. 

Plants which recovered from the disease were reinfected in several instances 
though others similarly inoculated failed to show symptoms of the disease. 
During two winter seasons, plants protected in beds produced conidia periodi- 
cally. 

Experiments on the control of the disease by high temperatures, forced air 
ventilation, and spraying are presented. Minimum settings of the temperature 
at 81* in well insulated plant beds gave satisfactory control of the disease. 
Because of inevitable fluctuations, lower temperatures than 81* are held likely 
to lead to appreciable damage from the pathogen. 

Spraying with calcium monosulflde resulted in a greater reduction of infec- 
tion than spraying with copper oxide, red copper oxide, or colloidal copper. 
Although sprayed eight times at 4-day intervals, the suggestions relative to 
control, made as a result of experience with the disease, Include only selection 
of a warm sunny location for the seedling bed, using a new site or thoroughly 
disinfected old site; planting more bed space than needed; removing covers 
during the day as soon as weather will permit to admit sunlight and air; 
using any practice that will hasten plant growth; transplanting to the fleld, 
if possible, before the disease delevops in the bed ; and setting out no diseased 
plants until they have recovered. 

The size of the particles in tobacco-mosaic virus [trans. title], H. Beohhold 
and M. Schlesinoeb (Phytopath. Ztaohr., 6 19SS), No. d, pp. dTT-ddi).— The 
rapidity of sedimentation in the centrifuge, a method which had proved useful 
in the study of certain virus maladies of animals, was used to determine the 
absolute size of the active element in tobacco-mosaic virus. Freshly gathered 
tobacco leaves with well-developed mosaic symptoms were ground in a mortar 
and diluted from 10 to 16 times with physiologic saline. These suspensions were 
flrst centrifuged slowly to remove the coarser particles, and then at from 
14,000 to 15,000 revolutions. A plant was then injected with 0.2 cc of each 
supernatant fluid. From the results thus obtained, it was concluded that 
sedimentation occurs at a speed indicating that the size of the vims particles 
is approximatdiy 60 m/i and that they are separated from each other and of 
uniform size. These particles corresponded in diameter to the medium-sized 
types of bacteri<H>hage. — (Courtesy Biol. Aba.). 

A serological estimate of the absolute concentration of tobacco mosaic 
vims, K. S. Chester (Science, 82 (19SS), No. 2114, p. 17). — ^From serological 
results with tobacco-m^ic virus and on the basis of premises stated, the 
author estimates the concentration of the vims in expressed vims sap to be 
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no less than from 0.1 to 1 mg per cubic centimeter. Since crude tobacco- 
mosaic sap diluted to 1-1,000,000 gives about one necrotic lesion per leaf on 
Nicotiana glutinosa and about 0.1 cc of sap dilution is used for the inoculation, 
and assuming W. J. Robbins’ hypothesis of 100,000 for the molecular weight of 
the virus to be correct, it would follow that 1 cc of virus sap contains from 
6.06X10“ to 6.06X10^ virus molecules and that a single minimal Infective dose 
on this host corresponds to from 60,000,000 to 600,000,000 molecules of virus 
antigen. Possible reasons for this enormous ratio of molecules to a single 
infection are noted. 

Factors influencing the activity of tobacco mosaic virus preparations, 
A. W. Petre {Contrib. Boyce Thompson Inst., 7 (1935), No. 1, pp. 19-28, figs. «).— 
In the procedure previously published by O. Q. Vinson and the author * for the 
purification of tobacco-mosaic virus a pigment-free preparation was obtained 
from the juice of diseased plants by preliminary precipitation with basic 
lead acetate. In the supernatant liquid the virus was thrown out by neutral 
lead acetate, and from the latter precipitate pigment was removed by m/3 
monopotassiura phosphate pH 4.5. Prom this pigment-free precipitate the 
virus was removed by m/15 phosphate buffer pH 6.6. 

As a result of studies here presented the following improvements in the 
method are suggested : In the preliminary elution, increasing the concentration 
of potassium acid phosphate assisted in removing the pigment, and increasing 
the acidity of this buffer increased the activity of the virus removed in the 
final eluate but was less effective in removing the pigment. In the final elu- 
tion, the lead acetate precipitates from the juice of field-grown tobacco plants 
required an alkaline phosphate buffer of higher pH than 6.5 to demonstrate 
their full activity. Favorable elution Was obtained at pH 7.5 and 8.4. 

Tobacco plants grown in glass cages proved less susceptible to infection with 
tobacco mosaic than those grown in the greenhouse. The Increased succulence 
of the cage-grown plants is presumed to account for the differences in suscepti- 
bility. The rate of leaf expansion was found not to be a factor in susceptibility. 

Stem rot of tobacco caused by Sclerotinia sclerotiornm (Lib.) De Bary, 
K. P. Kheswalla (Indian Jour. Agr. Sd., 4 (193^), No. 4, pp. 663-S7S, pis. 4 ). — 
A serious stem rot of tobacco in Rangpur, Bengal, proved to be due to S. sclero- 
tiorum. The disease symptoms, history of the pathogen, and control measures 
are discussed. Studies of the pathogenicity, physiology, and cultural charac- 
ters of the fungus gave the following results: 

Infection takes place on wounded stems and through the roots, and can be 
induced by whole or cut sclerotia on wounded stems, as well as by ascospores 
on wounded leaves. 

In culture, optimum growth occurred at from 20® to 25® C., and growth 
ceased at 30®. In media rich in nutrients mlcroconidia developed only after 
the available food supply had been exhausted, and in nutrient-deficient media 
in a short time. 

The fully matured ascl and paraphyses of the perfect stage were found. 
Low temperature proved essential to the development of the apothecial stalks 
and light for their expansion into disks. No Botrytis stage was observed. 

Pleospora rot of tomatoes, G. B. Ramsey (Jour. Agr. Res. \JJ. 8.], 51 
(1935), No. 1, pp. 35-43, pis. 2, fig. 1).— Pleospora rot occurs in California 
tomatoes shipped in November and December and in Mexican tomatoes mar- 
keted during January. The inciting organism (P. lycopersid) and its conldlal 
stage (Macrosporium sardnaeforme) are usually both present on decaying 

•Mosaic disease of tobacco.—II, Activity of the virus precipitated by lead acetate 
Contrib. Boyce Thompson Inst., 8 (1981), No. 1, pp. 181-146. 
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fruits. Losses as high as from 50 to 90 percent of the tomatoes in some 
cars have been reported. Decay develops slowly in green tomatoes, but 
rapidly in turning and ripe fruits. Inoculated tomatoes show little decay below 
45* F. or above 80*. The most rapid decay develops at from 65® to 70®. On 
potato-dextrose agar (pH 4.7 and 6.01) the minimum for growth of the organism 
was 35*, the optimum 70*, and the maximum 90*. The growth rate was 
always more rapid on the medium with a pH value (6.01) corresponding 
to that of the Juice of ripe tomatoes than on the one corresponding to that 
of the Juice of mature-green tomatoes (pH 4.7). This harmonizes with the 
fact that in market tomatoes the most rapid decay occurs in the turning and 
ripe stages. 

Morphologic studies of Septoria lycopersici, H. A. Habeis iPhvtopathology, 
25 (1935), No. 8, pp. 790-799, figs. S).— The following morphological and de- 
velopmental features of a strain of 8. lycopersici isolated from garden-grown 
tomatoes were elucidated by this study, conducted at the University of Illinois. 
The mycelium consists of hyaline, thin-walled and of brown, thick-walled types. 
Pycnidial formation is symphyogenous. The pycnidial cavity forms by schizog- 
cnous and lysigenous processes. Ostiole formation occurs by tensional strain 
of the pycnidial wall' on the leaf epidermis and by pressure of the pycnospores 
on the pycnidial wall. Pycnospore formation occurs by basipetal elongation of 
the sporogenous cells without intervening conidiophores, tlie spore becoming 
separated from the sporogenous cell by a basal constriction. Pycnospores ger- 
minate by lateral germ tubes from the inner cells and by apical-cell elongation. 
Infection penetration is stomatal. The mycelium is intercellular and effects cell 
penetration by haustoria, — (Courtesy Biol. Ahs.) 

Summary of orchard diseases in Massachusetts in 1038, O. C. Botd 
(Mass. Fruit Orowers* Assoc. Rpt., 40 (1934), pp. 74, 76, 77). — This note from 
the Massachusetts State College briefly summarizes seasonal disease conditions 
for apples, pears, and stone fruits. 

The fungus flora of apple twigs and branches and its relation to apple 
fruit spots. — Review of literature and preliminary experiments, 
L. OoiLviE (Jour. Pomol. and Hort. 8ci., 13 (1935), No. 2, pp. 14O-I48) 
object of this paper was to call attention to the established cases of connection 
between twig or branch and fruit infections and to record briefly some observa- 
tions and experiments bearing on them. The following fungi, parasitic on both 
living branches and fruit, are discussed : Venturia inaequalis, Olomerella cingu- 
lata, Phaddiella discolor, Fusarium lateritium fructigenum, Physalosporm cydon- 
iae, Neofabraea malicorticis, Gloeosporium perermans, and Phyllosticta solitaria. 
The following, saprophytic on dead twigs and branches, are also reported as 
infecting apple fruits : O. album, Altemaria spp., Botrytis cinerea, and Diaporthe 
perniciosa. Other sources of fruit infection and orchard control measures in 
general are also discussed. 

Decane ring-spot of apple leaves, and symptoms of decane injury in 
apple, potato, and onion, P. A. Young (Amer. Jour. Bot., 22 (1935), No. 7, pp. 
629-634, ^)* — ^bis contribution from the Montana Experiment Station 

describes injury to apple leaves and twigs and to potato leaves froA applying 
synthetic tt-decane in drops to the underside of the foliage. This material is 
one of the toxic constituents of petroleum oils. 

**Apple rust, up to date E. F. Guba (Mass. Fruit Growers* Assoc. Rpt., 
40 (1934), pp. 48-52). — In this contribution from the Massachusetts State 
College, the author summarizes present knowledge. Including his own observa- 
tions during the preceding 8 yr., relative to the distribution, Injuriousness, and 
control of apple rust, with special reference to Massachusetts conditions. 
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Phony peach disease control Is promoted by destroying wild peach treeSy 
W. F. Tueneb (U. B. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 19S5, pp. 275-£77).--An account la 
given of an intensive compaign for the eradication of diseased wild peach trees 
recently carried out in Georgia and Alabama. 

A Phytophthora disease of peach seedlings, J. G. Dunegan {Phytopathol- 
ogy, 25 (1995), No. 8, pp. 809-809, fige. 2). — This paper reports the results of a 
cooperative study by the Arkansas Experiment Station and the TJ. S. D. A. 
Bureau of Plant Industry of a disease of peach seedlings In northwestern 
Arkansas, differing in several respects from somewhat similar diseases pre> 
vlously reported by others. It Is characterized by the formation of a canker 
on the succulent stems, followed by a red discoloration and rolling of the 
terminal leaves, and, finally, by the wilting and death of the young trees in the 
nursery rows. 

From the cankers, appearing well above the soil line, a fungus Identlfled as 
P. cactorum was readily isolated and its pathogenicity proved in a series 
of inoculation tests in which the disease was reproduced experimentally. The 
fungus was found to invade the cortex and cambium tissues. Gum x>ockets are 
formed in the region of the phloem, while the outer parenchyma tissues col- 
lapse Into a dark, discolored mass resting on the cortical fibers. 

The prevalence of the disease is correlated with periods of excessive rain- 
fall and cloudy weather during the early part of the growing season. Thus 
far the only practical control measure has been to grow the seedlings in well- 
drained sites. 

In pure culture the fungus grows readily on standard media, producing 
papillate sporangia from 30/u to 45/i long and from 24/i to SG/a in diameter 
sympodially on slender sporangiophores. Antheridia, oogonia, and oospores 
develop profusely on corn meal agar and lima bean agar. The oogonia are 
subspherical, from 32^ to BS/i in diameter ; the oospores are thick walled, from 
25/4 to 30/4 in diameter; and the antheridia, which vary in shape from curved 
tubes to spherical bodies, are predominantly paragynous. The organism grows 
slowly at 6® C. and vigorously at from 21® to 26®, but is inhibited at 82®. On a 
synthetic medium the fungus grew at from pH 4.0 to 8.0. — {Courtesy Biol 
Abs.) 

A note on the recovery from silver-leaf disease of plum trees on common 
plum and myrobolan stocks, respectively, F. T. Brooks and G. H. Bbenohuet 
{Jour. Pomol. and Hort. Bci., 13 {1935), No. 2, pp. 135-139). — This note records 
the results of grafting and budding of plums of the Victoria variety on my- 
robolan B (13 trees) and on common plum (15 trees) stocks, followed, when the 
trees were 5 yr. old, by inoculating 3 of the larger shoots on each tree with 
Btereum purpureum. Three mo, after Inoculation these shoots were all silvered 
to about the same degree. Four yr. later the number of trees killed by silver 
leaf, silvered, and healthy were, respectively, (1) for the trees on myrobolan 
B, 4, 7, and 2, and (2) for those on common plum, 0, 8, and 12. Although the 
high rate of recovery on the latter stock was probably related to the hot, 
dry summers of the last 2 yr., the difference in the course of the disease on the 
2 stocks may be significant. It is thought tliat only by the accumulation of 
such data that any definite statement can be made ultimately as to the in- 
fluence of the stock on the Incidence of this disease of plum trees. 

Seasonal relationship of dead twigs of citrus to stem-end rot, J. J. 
Taubenhaus {Ann. Tex. Citrus Inst. Proc., 3 {1934), pp. 89-93; abs. in Texas 
Bta. Circ. 76 {1934), P- 21). — Stem-end rot {Diaporths dtri and Diplodia 
natalensis) was prevalent in the lower Rio Grande Valley during 1980-81. 
Both fungi were consistently isolated from dead citrus twigs and from the 
rinds of grapefruits with stem-end! rot. Coiletotrichum gloeosporiotdes and 
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Septoria oitri were also recovered from this material. Inoculations of tbe 
latter into fruits caused a weak decay, of the former a typical anthracnose. 
DUkporthe oUri and DipHodkh nataleMia produced typical stem-end rot in in- 
oculated grapefruits. 

The results of these preliminary studies at the Texas Experiment Station ap- 
pear to indicate a definite relationship between the presence of dead citrus 
twigs and the later prevalence of stem-end rot in an orchard. 

Root diseases of citrus, W. J. Baoh {Ann, Tep, Oitrui Inst. Proc., S {i9S4), 
pp. S9-46). — ^Thls paper from the Texas Experiment Station briefly sununarizes 
the present knowledge of citrus root diseases, with special reference to cotton 
root rot {Phymatotrichum omnivorum)t foot rot or mal di gomma, and water 
Injury. 

Observations on coffee in Kenya. — I, Chlorosis and die-back in coffee, 
V. A. Beckley {Empire Jour. Expt. Agr., S {19SJS), No. 11, pp. 203-209, pis. 2 ). — 
Four forms of chlorosis are described. One, ascribed to nitrogen deficiency 
at the period of maximum demand, is usually accompanied by die-back and 
involves severe loss of crop, but the roots do not -die. Nitrogen applications 
arrest both the die-back and the loss in yield. 

A second form, due to carbohydrate deflc:ency, is accompanied by severe 
die-back of both branches and roots, but a fair crop is usually obtained. This 
form is not influenced by nitrogen applications unless made very early. 

In one of the 2 other forms recognized the terminal leaves are an even bright 
yellow and in extreme cases malformed and twisted. In the otlier the veins 
remain dark green against a yellow background. Thus far, it has been impos- 
sible to attribute these forms to any deflnite causes. 

An introduction by A. D. Trench and the author Is given. 

The morphology, physiology, and mode of parasitism of a species of 
Chalaropsis infecting nursery walnut trees, J. B. Hamond {Jour. Potnol. and 
Hort. 8ci., IS {1985), No. 2, pp. 81-107, pis. 4). — ^The constant appearance at 
East Mailing Research Station, England, of a fungus with two spore forms on 
young walnut trees failing to grow after grafting suggested a causal relation. 
It was isolated in pure culture, its relation to the disease investigated, its mo]> 
phological and cultural characters studied, and the genetic connection of the 
two spore forms established. It was identifled as C. thielavioides. 

Three other strains of Chalaropsis and a species of Thielaviopsis were also 
cultured and their morphological and cultural characters compared. 

The appearance of spontaneously infected walnut tissues and the distribu- 
tion of the fungus therein are described. Inoculations on walnut grafts were 
successful, and deflnite evidence is given of the etiological relation of the 
fungus. A strain from carrots proved the most virulent for this host 

Laboratory control tests proved that low concentrations of formalin are toxic 
to Chalaropsis. This is now generally used as a control measure. 

The fungus apparently occurs not only in England but also in Italy, Scotland, 
France, and Australia. 

Smoke injury to shade trees, O. E. jBNXfriNos {Natl. Shade Tree Oonf. Proc., 
10 {1984), PP- 44-48). --This paper consists of general notes on thefte injuries. 

Elm diseases in Illinois, L. B. Tesoit {Natl. Shade Tree Conf. Proo., 10 
{1984), pp. 105-111). — ^This paper discusses the ecological location of the State, 
the history of elm-fUsease investigations there, and the inception of the present 
study of ehn diseases in relation to nurseries and to shade trees in cities and 
gives a survey of the general findings as to the causes of these diseases. They 
comprise the true wilt group, including CephalosporUtm, VertUHllium, and 
Phomopsis, named in the order of their importance ; the die-back group, includ- 
ing two types of Ooniathyr^^, three types of Phoma, a species each of Diplo- 
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dia^ SphaeropsiSj and Vermicularia, and a canker-producing form each of 
Cytospora and Cytosporina; and a third rather ill-defined group, Including a 
large list of root and trunk diseases from which Xylaria polymorpha is the 
most common fungus thus far isolated. Notes are added on the Incidence 
of these diseases and on the injuries caused. 

Dutch elm disease must be eradicated to save American elm, L. H. 
WoRTHucY (U. S. Dept, Apr, Yearbook 19S6, pp, fig, 1), — ^Thls report 

gives a brief history of the introduction and spread of the Dutch elm disease 
(Ceratostomella ulmi) in the United States and discusses its effects there and 
in Europe. The only hope of preserving the elms in the United States rests 
on eradication, which, it is thought, may be possible through an immediate, 
adequate, long-term program. The causal fungus, the symptoms Induced, and 
the methods of harboring and dissemination of the parasite are briefly de- 
scribed, and a map shows in detail the extent of the principal area known to be 
invaded, as of October 24, 1934. 

SUme flux, E. F. Guba (Natl. Shade Tree Oonf. Proc., 10 ( 19 S^)t PP- 
56^0 ). — This paper from the Massachusetts State College gives a general 
account of the present knowledge, including the author’s observations, on this 
disease of shade trees to which elms are consistently most susceptible. The 
slime fluxes are grouped and discussed according to the color, nature, and 
source of the exudate. The plant and animal populations of the flux appear 
to have no Importance in the etiology of the disease, which is purely physio- 
logical in origin and always preceded by injuries to the tree. Declining vigor 
due to the diminishing supply of soil nutrients in shade-tree plantings also 
often appears to be a contributing factor. Measures for the control of the 
various types of slime flux are also discussed. 

Fusarium strains in relation to wilt of China aster, R. S. Hikes and L. H. 
Jones ( Phytopathology ^ 25 (1935) ^ No. 8, pp. 733-747, figs. £).— In continuation 
of studies at the Wisconsin Experiment Station, previously reported (E. S. B., 
66, p. 752), pathogenicity tests with 10 Fusaria (section Diegans) inducing wilt 
on other hosts gave negative results with China-aster. Similar tests with 
27 strains isolated from wilting asters showed that (1) some were pathogenic 
to aster, while others were not; (2) most of the pathogenic forms belonged 
to the section Elegam, but Fusarium lateritium fructigenum did not ; and (8) 
not all Fusaria of this section isolated from diseased asters were pathogenic 
to aster. 

Fusaria closely related morphologically and culturally (varieties of the 
same species) differed in their ability to cause wilt of aster. 

F. oonglutinans majus, F. oonysporum form 6, and F. lateritium fructigenum, 
all pathogenic to aster but, according to standard methods, classified as differ- 
ent varieties or species or even in a different section, induced a wilt of aster 
essentiaUy similar to that due to the type strain of F. oonglutinans oallistephi. 
This was true for most isolations of these Fusaria tested both as to general 
symptoms induced and as to relative pathogenicity. Asters both susceptible 
and resistant to the W. S. Beach and the A. B. Jackson isolations of F. conglu- 
limans oallistephi proved susceptible *and resistant, respectively, to a number 
of these other Fusaria. 

Of the two exceptions to this agreement in relative pathogenicity, the one 
from Indiana was identified by H. W. Wollenweber as F. oonglutinans majus; 
the other from Japan as F. owysporum form 6. These two isolations caused as 
much wilt among the aster strains resistant to the Beach and Jackson isolations 
of F. oonglutinans caXlistepM as among the susceptible ones. Isolations of each 
of these Fusaria from other sources behaved essentially like the Beach isolation. 
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Thus, tbe eyldence seems to justify the conclusion that the morphological 
and cultural characters of the Fusaria associated with aster wilt are an un- 
reliable index of pathogenicity, and that essentially the same type of aster 
wilt may result from the attack of Fusaria classified as of different varieties, 
species, or sections. Furthermore, the results are fully convincing that aster- 
wilt Fusaria occur to which the Wisconsin selected aster strains are highly 
susceptible. However, the general experience with vascular Fusaria favors 
the expectation that aster strains may be found which will prove adequately 
resistant to this type of pathogen. 

A Sclerotlnia rot of Hibiscus sabdariffa Idnu, B. B. Mundkub {Indian 
Jour. Agr. Sci.y 4 {i934)t No. 4* PP- ^58-778^ pis. 8, fig. 1 ). — ^During the winter of 
1980-31 the seed crop of H. sahdaHffa at Pusa became seriously affected with 
a stem rot shown to be due to 8. solerotiorum. From August through No- 
vember the sclerotia were unable to induce the disease, but during December 
and January they caused infection when tbe host tissues were injured at the 
time of application. Ascospores were able to cause infection on both injured 
and uninjured tissues during November and succeeding months, but the per- 
fect stage of the fungus is not developed until cool temperatures (around 22° G.) 
are attained. 

The cardinal points for the growth of the fungus are apparently around 8°, 
22°, and 32.5°. If immersed in water the sclerotia are killed in 5 min. at 
from 48° to 50°, but not by dry heat even as high as 60°. 

Experiments indicated that the sclerotia and mycelia in the soil cannot 
cause direct infection, that the sclerotia are a potential danger only when 
they develop apothecia, and that they do not form apothecla when buried at 
depths of more than 1 in. in the soil. Therefore, hand picking of the sclerotia 
from the seed and deep plowing to bury them are recommended as measures 
for control. 

Chlorosis of Hydrangea hortensis, G. H. Poesoh (Ohio 8ta. Bimo. Bui. 175 
{1985) t pp. 142, 14s, fig. 1 ). — Chlorotic plants growing in soil with neutral 
reaction responded to applications of ferrous and ferric sulfate. The ferrous 
form gave quicker response. It was applied either in dry form, 0.8 g per 
week for 4 weeks, or in liquid form, 4 oz. to 5 gal. of water, 1 pt. per week 
for each plant. Manganous sulfate and zinc sulfate were not effective. 

A disease of rhododendrons [trans. title], J. Babthelbt {Rev. Path. Vdg. et 
Ent. Agr., 21 {1984), No. 2-8, pp. 81-85, pis. S).— -Under favorable conditions 
of humidity and temperature, hybrid rhododendrons are attacked by a species 
of Phytophthora. This paper reports studies of an outbreak in 1882 in a 
shaded portion of a nursery in central France. 

Symptoms of the disease induced as it attacks the lower branches and stems 
and the terminal buds are described. Isolated in pure culture, the fungus 
grew well on the usual media, but particularly so on Quaker Oats, prune, 
and grape-must agars. Descriptions are given of the fungus and of its cultural 
characters, and its developmental stages are figured. The characters of the 
species — e. g., paragynous antherldia and well-developed papillae on the 
sporangia — approached those of P. cactorum, although the dimensions of the 
oospores were somewhat greater than indicated by K. S. Chester* in his 
monopragidi of the Phytophthora parasites of lilac. 

All measures contributing to aeration and diminution of the humidity around 
the plants lessened the spread of the disease. The fungus is apparently 
widely distributed, and its development is favored by high humidity and tem- 

* Jour. Arnold Arborotum, 18 (1982), No. 2, pp. 282-269, pli. 2, fig. 1. 
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perature. This explains its increased development during the summer in 
sheltered nurseries. 

Acquired immunity from cucumber mosaic in zinnia, W. 0. PaiOB 
(Phytopathology, 25 (19S5), No. 8, pp. 776-789, figs. 4).— Yellow strains No. 0 
of cucumber-mosaic virus and No. 302A of tobacco-mosaic virus were found to 
produce necrotic primary lesions in Zinnia elegans, the variety used being 
Lllllput Golden Gem. Zinnia plants mottled by any one of four different 
mottling strains of cucumber-mosaic virus became immune to strain No. 6 
but were still susceptible to strain No. 302A virus. Moreover, zinnia plants 
mottled by tobacco-mosaic or aucuba-mosaic viruses were immune to strain 
No. 302A but did not become Immune to strain No. 6. On the other hand, 
plants Infected with tobacco ring spot, yellow ring spot, or severe-etch viruses, 
did not acquire immunity to either strain No. 6 or strain No. 302A virus. 

The mechanism by which this immunity is developed was not revealed, but 
it was shown that it is associated with the presence of the protecting viruses 
in the tissue areas acquiring the immunity, and that it is specific. These 
differences in immune reactions are admirably adapted to cross-immunity 
studies and enable severe tests to be made of the specificity of such reactions 
Furthermore, since Zinnia is susceptible to a number of different virus diseases, 
an extension of these studies on differentiation and classification of viruses 
now becomes possible . — (Courtesy Biol. Abs.) 

The status of white pine blister rust control, S. B. Feaokeb (V. S. Dept. 
Agr., Bur. Ent. and Plant Quar., 19S4, PP> 20, pis. 29 ). — This mimeographed 
report summarizes the Federal white pine blister rust control program and 
includes discussions of the value of the white pines involved; the damage 
which blister rust does or is capable of doing ; the methods, costs, and effective- 
ness of control measures and the progress already made; and the amount of 
work yet remaining to be done and the ways and means of carrying It out 
Maps indicate the distribution of white pines and of the blister rust in the 
United States and the progress of blister rust control in various sections, 
and graphs show the occurrence of the disease in protected v. unprotected 
ureas, its occurrence before and after standard Rihes eradication, the present 
status of Ribes eradication, progress in control of the disease, and the land 
ownership within control areas. 

Lumber and log stains can be controlled by chemical treatments, R. M. 
Lindoben (U. S. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1935, pp. 249-251, fig. i).--As a result of 
tests conducted since 1928, the pine and hardwood industries have been pro- 
vided with cheap and eflacient treatments. Low concentrations of an organic 
mercury compound and a mixture of chlorinated phenols in water have 
proved effective on both pine and hardwoods and a saturated solution of 
borax on hardwoods but not on pine. Similar types of chemical antiseptics 
have also proved efficient in reducing fungus deterioration of stored logs. 

ECONOMIC ZOOLOGY-ENTOMOLOGY 

Fauna of the national parks of the United States: WildUfe rnanagernem 
in the national parks, G. M. Weight and B. H. Thompson (V. 8. Dept Jnt, 
Natl. Park 8erv., Fauna 8er. No. 2 (1935), pp. VIII + 142 , figs, di).-— Part 1 of 
this work deals with the perpetuation and utilization of primitive wildlife 
values (pp. 1-65) ; part 2 with the present status of national parks wildlife 
and the restoration program (pp. 67-183). 

[Oontrlbntions from the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Biological Survey] (U 8 
Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1935, pp. I 40 -I 4 S, 218^223, 284-286, 326-331, fig i).-l 
Practical contributions are presented as follows: BotuUsm Is a Factor in 
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the Decrease of Western Waterfowl, by B. B. Kalmbach (pp. 14(M48) (B. 6. B., 
71, p. 705) ; For Scarcity Through Orertrapping Impends — Oonserraticm 
Needed, by F. O. Ashbrook (pp. 218-220) ; Game as a Farm Crop Bmpha- 
slzed by Agrlcnltnral Adjustment, by H. P. Sheldon <pp. 220, 221) ; 
Game Management and Forest Protection Are Belated Tasks, by B. A. Gold- 
man (pp. 221>22S) ; Predators and Bodents Are Factors in the Spread of 
Disease, by A. M. Day and J. B. Shillinger (pp. 28^286) ; Waterfowl Breed- 
ing Grounds of Far North Now Poorly Tenanted, by B. A. Preble (pp. 826-328) ; 
Waterfowl Problems Olarifled by Study of Gunning Practices, by C. Ck>ttam 
(pp. 828-380) ; and Waterfowl-Restoration Program Undertaken by the Govern- 
ment, by B. Dieffenbach (pp. 830, 881). 

Alaska-Ynkon caribou, O. J. MtJBZE (Z7. 8, Dept Apr., Bur, Biol. Burvep, 
North Amer, Fauna 54 (19S5), pp. 98, pie, 10, fiffs. 16). — This work deals with 
the caribou in relation to man and the status and abundance of caribou, pre- 
sents a general description, and discusses the general habits and temperament, 
breeding habits, food habits, migratory habit, habitat, distribution and migra- 
tion of herds, taxonomic status of Alaska-Yukon 'caribou, and the caribou of 
British (Columbia and Alberta. A bibliography of 7 pages and an index are 
included. 

Food habits of Mid-West foxes, P. L. Bbbinoton (Jour. Mammal., 16 
(1985), No. 8, pp. 192-200). — This contribution from the Iowa Experiment Sta- 
tion reports upon examinations made of the stomachs df 236 Wisconsin and 
Iowa red foxes (Vulpes fulva) and gray foxes (Urocyon oinereoaryenteue) , 
collected items from 113 Iowa red fox breeding dens, and 1,175 Iowa red 
fox spring and summer fecal samples extending over a period of 5 yr. (1928-84). 
A tabular comparison is given of the incidence of prey species in 910 specimens 
at dens and in 1,175 fecal samples. 

A preliminary investigation on the ecology of the common mole Talpa 
enropea, J. Fobd (Jour. Aulm. Bool., 4 (1985), No. 1, pp. 88, 89). — ^The stomach 
contents of moles collected at Oxford, England, were found to consist almost 
entirely of earthworms, whereas on Ilsley Down, Berkshire, where there is 
light shallow soil overlying chalk and there are very few worms, over 90 
percent of the stomach contents were composed of insect larvae and centipedes. 

The marsh rabbit: An incomplete life history, I. R. Tomkins (Jour, 
Mammal., 16 (1985), No. 8, pp. 201-205, pi. 1).— A study of the habits of Sylvilr 
ague palustrie along the lower Savannah River in Georgia Is reported upon. 
The evidence obtained indicates that this species is a distinct asset, being 
used as food, with little damage to gardens, crops, or fruit trees, largely because 
the land occupied is uncultivated. 

[The migration of shore birds in Iowa] (Iowa State Col. Jour, Soi., $ 
(1985), No. 4, pp. 609-616, /lya. 4/ 617-624, fig. I).— These contributions from 
the Iowa Experiment Station on the 1934 migrations of shore birds through 
Olay and Palo Alto Counties, Iowa, that in the spring by L. J. Bennett and 
that in the fall by G. B. Spawn, are based upon observations in the north- 
western part of the State. 

Bob-white winter survival on experimentaUy shot and unshot areas, 
P. L. Bbbington and F. N. Hamebstbom, Jb. (7otou State Col, Jour, Sd,, 9 
(1986), No. 4, pp. 625-689).— In continuation of earlier studies (B. S. R., 71, pp. 
216, 6M; 72^ p. '804) at the Iowa Experiment Station, the authors report 
up(m cooperative experiments conducted during the completely closed season 
of 1988 on 14 selected official game management areas where some carefully 
controlled shooting in late November and early December was permitted. 

** Quail populations surviving the shooting lost lOA percent of their numbers 
collectively during the x^rlod of observation. <)nail populations on the 4 
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reliable Iowa unshot areas, comparable in location and period of obserration 
to those shot, lost 28.3 percent. Predator populations were not noted to 
differ significantly on the Iowa experimental areas, shot or unshot. Mortality 
seemed to be greatly accelerated in early November, coincident with the 
reduction of carrying capacity by the drying up of herbaceous vegetation and 
the falling of leaves from deciduous brush. The first postshooting censuses 
showed fewer birds than the figure obtained by subtracting the known toll 
from the preshooting population.” 

The data appear to confirm the population vulnerability thesis (E. S. R.^ 71, 
p. 664) in that they indicate heavy predation upon the exposed surpluses of 
the unsliot areas, while those areas from which the surplus was artificially 
removed showed a lower loss rate. 

The American eagle: A study in natural and civil history, F. H. Hebrick 
(New? York and London: D. Appleton-Century Co., 19S4, pp. XX +267, [pis. 32], 
figs. [24]). — A comprehensive account of the biology and general natural history 
of the American eagle, supplemented by a sketch of the part eagles have played 
in the history of mankind from antiquity to the present time. 

Wild turkey management, H. L. Stoddard {Thomasville, Oa.: Coop. Quail 
Study Assoc., 1935, pp. 11; also in Amer. Came, 24 (1935), No. 2, pp. 22, 29, 30, 
figs. 2). — An outline is given of wild turkey management as at present con- 
ducted in the Coastal I*lain region of the South Atlantic and Gulf States 
(E. S. R., 73, p. 638). A few observations are said to have been made on 
turkeys elsewhere. 

Several unidentified species of both roundworms and tapeworms have been 
found in wild turkeys examined in the Thomasville, Ga., region, although no 
birds were examined In which parasitism appeared important. Several species 
of ticks and lice also are said to be present usually on the birds. The only 
disease noted among wild turkeys living a free life in the wild is blackhead, 
which seems to be potentially as dangerous to them in the wild as in captivity. 
During 1383 one bird and in 1934 three birds which were either found dead 
or so weakened as to be easily captured by hand from the heaviest stocked 
range of the Thomasville area were examined and all found to be typical cases 
of blackhead. It is thought probable that the disease in these cases was 
acquired from contact with domestic turkeys or free-ranging chickens. 

It is pointed out that in a state of nature wild birds appear to draw their 
food supply from a wide variety of sources; they appear to tolerate a wider 
range of cover conditions than do quail, being found in either upland or low- 
land forest types of either evergreen or deciduous trees, as well as in various 
combinations of the two. During the summer both young and old draw 
heavily on a wide variety of insects and other animal life, as well as on 
such fruits as blackberry, dewberry, and huckleberry as the country affords. 
They also eat the seeds of various grasses at this season, stripping the heads 
of ripening seeds of beardless nonirritating kinds. 

It is pointed out that controlled burning is an important factor in their 
management, being an aid In the control of ticks, chlggers, and other parasites 
and diseases of these birds, as in the case of quail (E. S. B., 65, p. 544 ; 73, 

p. 888). 

The reptiles of China, 0. H. Pope (New York: Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., 1935, 
pp. LII+6O4, pis. [28], figs. [77]). — Part 1 of this work consists of a general 
introduction dealing with herpetological collecting in China and the method 
followed in a systematic account (pp. 1-16) ; part 2 of a systematic account 
by species and subspecies, 153 in number (pp. 17-424) ; part 3 of a r4sumd of 
the natural history of Chinese snakes, including a list of species and subspecies 
by Provinces (pp. 425-458) ; part 4 of an annotated check list of Chinese 
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lizards (pp. 465-487) ; and part 5 of appendixes, including a map and list 
of localities, a bibliography of 39 pages, plates and captions, and an index 
(pp. 489-804). 

Studies on the venoms of North American pit vipers, T. S. GiTHims {Jowr. 
Immunol., 29 (19S6), No. 2, pp. 78). —Tables are given which show the yield 
of dry venom per snake in milligrams and the toxicity of such venom in milli- 
grams to 350-g pigeons when administered intravenously. 

Reproduction in the eastern box-turtle Terrapene Carolina Carolina 
(Linnd) , H. E. Ewing (Oopda, No. 2 (19S$), pp. 95, 96). — Observations of the 
ovlposition, Incubation, etc., of the box turtle in 1930 and 1931 are reported 
upon, the details being given in tabular form. 

Further notes on the reproduction of the eastern box-turtle Terrapene 
Carolina (Linnd), H. E. Ewing (Oopeia, No. 2 (19S5), p. 102). — Observations 
in 1933 and 1934 in continuation of those above noted are reported upon. 

Stream-improvement work in the national forests to develop better fish- 
ing, H. C. Hilton (U. S. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 19S5, pp. S09S11, fige. 2). — This 
is a practical contribution from the Forest Service. 

Intestinal parasites of English sparrows in Ulinois, S. H. Hopkins and 
E. Wheaton (Jour. Parasitol., 21 (1985), No. 4, pp. S16, S17). — The authors 
report upon the results of a study of the parasites of 131 individuals of the 
English sparrow trapped in Champalgn-Urbaiia and St. Joseph, 111. 

The incidence of infection was 6.9 percent for cestodes and 33.6 percent for 
coccidia. Of the 85 birds caught near the yards of the animal pathology 
department. University of Illinois, where diseased poultry and other animals 
are confined, 38.8 percent were infected with coccidia, while 24 percent of the 
46 birds caught elsewhere harbored coccidia. All of the coccidia were found 
in scrapings from the intestinal mucosa; they were identified as Isospora, but 
th^ species was not determined. All of the 9 cestodes found were identified as 
Choanotaenia passerina (Fuhrmann 1907). This species apparently has not been 
found previously in North America. 

Active immunity in rabbits to the liver fluke. Fasciola hepatica, K. B. 
Kerb and O. L. Petrovich (Jour. Parasitol., 21 (1955) ^ No. 4, pp. 519, 520 ). — 
The authors’ findings seem to indicate that it is possible to establish an 
Immunity in rabbits subjected to Injections of dried fluke material. 

The second ecdysis of infective nematode larvae, G. Lapagb (Parasitologg, 
27- (1935), No. 2, pp. 186-206, figs. 8). — ^The observations here reported relate 
to Haemonchus contortus, Ostertagia circumoinota, and Triohoatrongylus spp. 

An unidentified nematode from the eye of the moose Alces amerlcana, 
G. Dikmans and E. E. Wehb (Helminthol. Boo. Wash. Proc., 2 (1955), No. 1, 
p. 57). — This note relates to two nematodes collected from the eyes of moose in 
northern Minnesota. 

Survival of horse strongyle eggs under anerobic conditions, J. T. Luckeb 
(Helminthol. Boo. Wash. Proo., 2 (1955), No. 1, pp. 54, 55). — ^The data presented 
show that ’’horse strongyle eggs submerged for 63 days in a dilute mixture 
of feces and water at depths varying from about 5.6 to 8 ft. fidled to yield 
Infective larvae when cultured in a medium of charcoal and feces, although 
0.016 percent of the eggs isolated from another portion of the same sludge 
sample hatched subsequently in water culture. Two of the 4 eggs which 
hatched in the latter medium yielded infective larvae. A few infective 
larvae were found in solid cultures prepared from eggs submerged at these 
depths for 45 and 53 days, respectively. Following submergmice for 41 days at 
a depth of 24 in., the proportion of eggs which hatched in a water culture 
and the number of larvae found in a solid culture medium were significantly 
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greater than in the case involving submergence of the eggs for 45 days at 
greater depths. After submergence for 1 mo. (experiment 2) a majority of 
eggs were still viable, and considerable numbers of larvae were recovered In a 
solid culture medium.” 

Directory of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 1985 
{V. S. Dept. Agr., Misc. Pub. 220 (1985), pp. 88, fig. i).— This pocket directory 
gives a brief statement of the functions of the Bureau and its several divisions, 
with the names and addresses of the administrative leaders. A list of labora- 
tories, offices, and field headquarters is arranged alphabetically by States and, 
in addition to the name of the man in charge and the address, a brief statement 
is given of tlie work conducted in each case. A personnel index and a division 
index are given on the last pages of the directory. 

[Contributions from the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine] (U. 8. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1985, pp. 129-188^ 148-145, 147-149, 
227-229, 244-246, 259, 260, 268-266, 269, 270, 291-294, 821-328, figs. P).— Practical 
contributions are presented as follows : Bark Beetle Control in Western Forests 
Aided by Work of C. C. C. Camps, by J. M. Miller (pp. 129-131) ; Beech Scale 
Scouting Reveals Infestations in Four New England States [Maine (8 Coun- 
ties), New Hampshire (2 Counties), Massachusetts (4 Counties), and Connecti- 
cut (1 Town)], by C. W. Collins and B. C. Brown (pp. 181--183) ; Brown-Tail- 
Moth Control Work under C. W. A. Greatly Reduces Abundance of Pest, by A. F. 
Burgess (pp. 143-145) ; Chinch Bug Campaign Successful in Protecting Corn 
from First Brood, by P. N. Annand (pp. 147-149) ; Grasshopper Control Ac- 
complished under Cooperative Program, by J. R. Parker (pp. 227-229) ; I^ead 
Arsenate Substitutes Still Sought for the Control of Fruit Insects, by B. A. 
Porter (pp. 244-246) ; Mexican Fruit Fly Spread Is Prevented by Strict 
Quarantine Enforcement, by P. A. Hoidale (pp. 259, 260) ; Mosquito-Control 
Work under 0. W. A. Project Brings Many Benefits, by F. C. Bishopp (pp. 
263-266) ; Parlatoria Date Scale Nears Extermination in Cooperative Campaign, 
by B. L. Boy den (pp. 269, 270) ; Screw-Worm Invasion of South Necessitates 
Modified Farm Practices, by F. C. Bishopp (pp. 291-294) ; and Vegetable Insects 
Can Be Controlled without Arsenical-Residue Hazard, by D. J. Caffrey (pp. 
821-323). 

[Work with economic insects by the Alabama Station] {Alabama Bta. Rpt. 
1984, pp. 26, 27, 28). — In this report (B. S. B., 73, p. 71) brief reference Is made 
to the control of citrus insects w'ith oil emulsions, by L. L. English ; the speed 
of decomposition of arsenical Insecticides in phosphate buffer solutions, by 
H. S. Swingle; tlie vegetable weevil, by J. M. Robinson; the pecan weevil, by 
Swingle ; and the life history and control of the cowpea curculio, by F. S. Arant 

[Work in economic entomology by the Delaware Station] {DeUmare 8ta. 
Bui. 192 {1985), pp, 28-87). — Following a brief reference to the Important 
insects of the year, by L. A. Steams (B. S. R., 71, p. 667), tick control work 
under the CWA project and mosquito investigations, both by Stearns and D. 
MacCreary; the bionomics and control of the codling moth, the grape leaf 
hopper, the grape berry moth, and the oriental fruit moth, all by Steams, 
MacCreary, and W. B. Haden; a study to determine the factors responsible 
for the develoiunent of one and two annual broods of the plum curculio, by 
Steams; and the biology and control of the Tabanidae of Delaware, by Mac- 
Creary, are briefiy reported upon. 

[Report of work in entomology by the Idaho Station] {Idaho 8ta. BuL 
217 {1985), pp. 27-29).— -This r^rt refers briefiy (B. S. R., 72, p. 74) to work 
with oil sprays and other new measures for control of the codling moth; in- 
jury by thrips to onions; control of wirewOrms in the pupal stage by plowing; 
the introduction of Agoogaater carpocapaae for the control of the codling moth 
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and of Uaortxyenirua awsflifoorua^ a primary parasite of the strawberry leaf 
roller and a possible parasite of the Mineola moth (if. scHuleUn) ; border 
plantings as an aid in pea weevil control; and spray spreaders. 

Entomology and economic soology (Minnesota Sta. Bui. S19 (19S5), pp. 
40-49 )- — An account of work in this field by the station since 1888, considered 
under the headings of war on insect pests, methods of control worked out, and 
animal parasites. 

[Report of work in economic entomology by the North Carolina Station] 
(North OaroUna Sta. Bpt. 193S, pp. 26, 27, S5-S7, 44. 02-64. 75. 82. 85).— The 
work of the year briefiy referred to (B. S. R., 70, p. 803) Includes that with 
the tobacco seed bed midge Smittia aterrimus Meig. and Its control, the pro- 
lection of stored ear com against the rice weevil, the protection of com against 
the corn ear worm, and the protection of peanuts against the potato leaf hop- 
per, all by B. B. Fulton; the wintering of bees and a survey of honey- 
producing plants of the State, both by F. B. Meacham; the bees of the State, 
by T. B. Mitchell; the harlequin bug, by Fulton; the genetics of Hahrohraoon 
jufflandis, by G. H. Bostian ; and the taxonomy and biology of the leaf-cutter bees, 
by Mitch^ 

[Reports on economic insects in Hawaii, 1982, 1988, and 1984], 0. B. 
Pembebton (Haivaii. Sugar Planters* Assoc., Rpts. Eapt. Sta. Com. 1932 pp. 
18-22; 1933, pp. 14-19; 1934. VP- 19-26). — Reports of the occurrence of and work 
with insects, particularly sugarcane, and their control in Hawaii are given for 
the years 1932-34 (K. S. R., 68, p. 498). 

[Gontributions on economic insects and insect control] (Jour. Southeast. 
Apr. Col. Wye. Kent. No. 36 (1935), pp. 86-99. 103-118, fig. i).— The contribu- 
tions presented include the following : Studies on the Ovicidal Action of Winter 
Washes — ^1984 Trials (pp. 86-94) and Bordeaux Mixture-Nicotine Combinations 
against Aphis and Apple Scab (pp. 95-99), both by M. D. Austin, S. Q. Jary, 
and H. Martin; Investigations on the Insect and Allied Pests of Cultivated 
Mushrooms, IV, V, by M. D. Austin and S. G. Jary (pp. 108-110) (B. S. K., 
72, p. 502) ; and Pears — ^Their Pollination, the Relative Order of Flowering of 
Varieties, Tlieir Gross Fertilization, and the Insect Visitors to the Blossoms, 
by C. H. Hooper (pp. 111-118). 

[Contributions on economic insects] (Bol. Lab. Zool. Oen. e Agr. R. 1st. 
Super. Agr. Portioi, 28 (1935), pp. 11-36. 70-151. 159-191. 197-209. 290-308, figs. 
46). — Among the contributions presented are the following: A First Contribu- 
tion to the Knowledge of Some Insect Enemies of Broom Rape (Orobanche 
speciosa D. C.) [trans. title], by G. M. Martelli (pp. 11-80) ; Two Gall Midges 
iSilifestrina asphodeii n. sp. and Lestodiplosis asphodeU n. sp.] on AaphoMus 
in Sardinia, by H. F. Barnes (pp. 79-74) ; Observations of the Ecology and 
Biology of Dooiostaurus maroooanus Thunb. and Calliptamus italicus L. and 
Their Parasites in the Province of Napoli (Naples) — First Contribution [trans. 
title], by G. Jannone (pp. 75-151) ; Notes on the Anatomy of Tenthredinid 
Larvae, with Special Reference to the Head, by H. L. Parker (pp. 159-191) ; 
A Biological Account of Platyoleis grisea F. (Orthoptera-Phasgonuridae) 
[trans. title], by B. Sarra (pp. 197-209) ; Description of a New Genus and 
Species of Callipterine Aphids iCryp^uraphie grassU) Living on Alnus cordata 
Desf. in Italy [trans. title], by F. Silvestri (]; 4 >. 289-294) ; and A Second Series 
of Experiments with Attrahents for the Mediterranean Fruit Fly (Ceratitis 
capitata Wled.) [trans. title], by G. Bua (pp. 296-806). 

Principles of insect morphology, B. E. Snodqbass (New York and London: 
MoOraw-HiU Book Co.. 1935, pp. JJC-fddT, figs. 319). — Following a preface and 
an Introduction, the several diapters of this work , on Insect morphology deal 
with the general organiMtion and development; the body wall and its derlva- 
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tlves ; body regions, sclerltes, and segmentation ; the segmental appendages of 
arthropods; the head; the liead appendages; the thorax; the thoracic legs; 
the wings; the abdomen; the organs of ingestion; the alimentary canal; the 
organs of distribution, conservation, and elimination; the respiratory system; 
the nervous system; the sense organs; the intenial organs of reproduction; 
and the organs t)f copulation and oviposition. A glossary of terms accompanies 
many of the chapters, and a 22-page list of references to the literature is 
included. 

The evaporation of water from insects, K. Mbllanby {Biol. Rev. Camhridffe 
Phil. 8oc., 10 {lOSd), No. 3, pp. 317-333^ figs. 4).— This contribution deals with 
the manner in which climatic conditions and insect metabolism affect the rate 
at which water is evaix)rated from insects’ bodies. It appears that practically 
all the water evaporated from Insects is lost from the tracheal system. At 
high temperatures the body wall of the cockroach becomes permeable to water. 

The bacteria beds of sewage works as an environment for insects, L. 
Lloyd (Roy. Ent. 8oc. LondoUt Proc., 10 (1935), No. 1, pp. 34-39, figs. 4 )’ — A 
leport of observations made near Leeds, England. 

Airplane collection of insects, etc. [trans. title], L. Besland {Ann. 8oo. 
Ent. France, 104 {1935), No. 1, pp. 73-96, pi. 1, figs. 7).— A first report upon the 
apparatus and method employed, details of flight, and the insects, etc., cap- 
tured. The insects are tabulated systematically with the date and altitudes 
(up to 2,3(X> m) at which they were taken. 

Saving garden crops from insect injury, L. H. Shropshire and C. G. 
Compton {Illinois 8ta. Oirc. 437 {1035), pp. [55], figs. 27 ). — A practical sum- 
mary of information on the insect enemies of the more important garden crops 
and means for their control. 

Two common insect pests confront tomato canners, J. J. Davis ( Canning 
Age, 16 {1935), No. 9, pp, 351, 352, fig. 1). — The importance of the tomato fruit 
worm and the pomace fly as tomato pests is considered in this contribution 
from the Indiana Experiment Station. 

Insect pests of mint, G. E. Gould {Indiana 8ta. Cirv. 211 {1935), pp. 8 ). — 
This contribution on the insect enemies of mint deals largely (pp. 2-5) with the 
mint flea beetle Longiiarsus loaicrhousei Kutsch., the only major pest of mint 
(E. S. R., 61, p. 358). First discovered in 1^26 to be ratlier widespread in the 
muck areas of St. Joseph County, it has spread through the principal mint 
sections of the State and is u serious menace to profitable mint production. 

In control work with insecticides the best results have been obtained through 
the use on the growing mint of calcium arsenate, which when diluted with 
6 to 10 percent bentonite or dusting clay as a sticker is applied at the rate of 
15 lb. to the acre, while a 60 percent dust is applied at about 25 lb. to the acre. 
After the mint is harvested, a paris green-flour mixture at a 1 to 9 dilution 
is safe to use, and gives a better kill, but it cannot be used on the growing mint. 
Barium fluosilicate gave a higher percentage of control in cage tests, but caused 
some injury to plants in the field. Both the calcium arsenate and parts green 
mixtures should be applied at night or early in the morning when dew Is 
present and very little breeze blowing. When the standing mint is dusted 
with calcium arsenate, it should not be used as hay for animals after the oil 
is distilled from it In those seasons when the insecticide applications will 
interfere with the normal harvesting of the crop, it is advisable to cut the mint 
a week or so early. Then the paris green mixture can be applied to the mint 
stubble at the proper time to obtain the most efficient results. 

Special care should be taken to prevent infestation of first-year mint. When 
ready to cut a field of meadow mint adjoining row mint, a 2(>-ft. border strip 
should be thoroughly poisoned and left uncut to kill the beetles as they migrate 
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from the stubble. In that portion of the fhrm where plants for transplanting 
in the new field are to be obtained, special care should be taken to kill all 
beetles. At least three applications should be made to such areas. 

Observations of the life cycle of the pest have shown that by the last 10 
days of July the majority of the beetles are feeding on the foliage and yet few 
eggs have been laid. Consequently, the treatment attempting to kill the beetles 
should be applied during or shortly after this period, or from about July 20 
to August 6. 

Other pests briefly considered are cutworms, grasshoppers, wireworms, white 
grubs, millepedes, crane fly maggots {Tipula mingwe Alex.), plant lice (Phoro- 
den menthae (Buckt.)), thrips, the mint looper Autographa ou On., etc. 

A laboratory guide for use in forestry entomology, V. B. Habkb (Ann 
Arbor, Mioh.: Edwards Bros., 1935, pp, 111+120). — This mimeographed work 
gives digests of information on the more important forest insects for use in 
laboratory work by students of forestry. Bibliographical references accom- 
pany the account of each form. 

[Work in forest entomology in 1988], A. F. Fisoheb (PMUppine Bur. 
Forestry, Ann. Rpt. Dir. Forestry, 1935, pp. 35-S8). — Work with economic 
insects during the year is briefly referred to. 

Control of forest insect pests: Distribution of parasites in New Zealand, 
D. Mujjs and A. F. Olabk {New Zeal. Jour. Boi. and Technol., 16 {1935), No. 
5y pp. S01-3(yi) . — This contribution reviews some of the major activities carried 
on in an attempt to control by biological methods some of the more important 
I)ests of introduced trees, placing on record the results of the work insofar 
as it has progressed. l%ie host insects considered are Hylasies ater Payk., 
Pineus {Ohermes) pint Bflrn., and Eriocoocus coriaceus Mask. 

Notes on insect attack on mora (Mora excelsa Benth.) in Trinidad, C. S. 
SwABET {Trinidad and Tobago Forest Dept. Leaflet 6 {1935), pp. 39, figs. 11 ). — 
These notes relate particularly to the bark borers and other coleopterous 
wood-attacking enemies of Jf. excelsa and means for their control in Trinidad. 

Fur and textile pests and their control [trans. title], H. Kbhfub {Kleintier 
u. Pelztier, 11 {1935), No. 4-5, pp. 123-187, figs. 31). — ^The insect enemies of furs 
and textiles are dealt with and illustrated in connection with a 6-page list 
of references to the literature. 

A study of the natural control of ragwort (Senecio jacobaea L.)* B. 
Camebon {Jour. Ecology, 23 {1935), No. 2, pp. 265-322, pis. 2, figs. 11). — The 
zoological factors in the control of the ragwort pest considered (pp. 288-810) 
include over 60 insect forms from 5 different orders, the 2 most important 
of which, the lepidopteran Tyria jacobaeae L. and the dipteran Pegohylemyia 
seneoiella Meade, are dealt with at some length. The biology of the other 
ragwort insects and a survey of insect damage, with notes on iflant reaction 
to attack, are also taken up. The method of mass collections and shipments 
of weed-controlling insects is also described. 

Man, insects, sheep, and rabbits are the chief zoological factors influencing 
ragwort in New Zealand. The three former are controlling agents, while 
the action of rabbits in breaking the vegetation cover and exposing the soil 
is, in general, distinctly favmrable to the increase of the plant. 

A list of 68 references to the literature is included. 

The boxelder bug, A. G. Rugoles {Minn. Hort., 61 (1933), No. 9, pp. 173, 174* 
fig. i).— The life history and control measures for this insect are discussed in 
this contribution from the Minnesota Experiment Station. 

The effect of temperature and humidity upon the eggs of the bug 
Rhodnius prolixus (Heteroptera, Reduviidae) , N. Olabx {Jour. Anim. Bool., 
4 (1935), No. 1, pp. 82-87;^figs. £).— -Experiments were conducted to determine 
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the effect of temperature and humidity on the (1) duration of the egg atage 
and (2) percentage of hatch in the eggs of R. proliau8t egga laid within the 
preceding 24 hr. having been used. 

It was found that ** temperature controls the duration of the egg stage, 
except that at complete saturation there is a small retardation in devd(q;>ment 
at all temperatures. Above 34° O. no embryos hatch, though they may com* 
plete development at 36°. One hundred percent hatch is obtained over a wide 
range of temperature and humidity conditions. The percentage hatch is 
decreased at all temperatures by (1) decreasing relative humidity below a 
certain minimum which rises with temperature [and] (2) complete saturation 
of the atmosphere.” 

A mealy bug, Phenacoccus aceris Signoret, a new apple pest in Nova 
Scotia, F. G. Giixiatt (Canad. EnU, 67 (1935), No. 8, pp. 161-164) .—The 
species of mealybug P. aceris first came into prominence in 1932 in a few 
orchards in the Annapolis Valley of Nova Scotia, more particularly at Lake- 
ville and the district north of Berwick, and became a source of damage due 
to the growth of a sooty fungus on the surface of the fruit. In severe infes- 
tations such as occurred in a few orchards in 1932 and 1934 the entire fruit 
was blackened, affecting the skin to such an extent that it became roughened, 
and the sooty coating being impossible of successful removal with any known 
agent. Though common in Europe, where it has been described under many 
names, this appears to be a new record as an apple pest in Canada. Notes 
are given on its morphology and biology. 

A general summary of experiments with sugarcane.-— in, Recommenda- 
tions for control of the sugarcane borer in Louisiana, W. B. Hinds and 
B. A. OSTERBKRGEB (Louisiam 8ta. Bui. 267 (1935) ^pp. 12-16).— In this contribu- 
tion recommendations for sugarcane borer control, based upon the results of ob- 
servations and experiments previously noted (B. S. B., 72, pp. 80, 84), are briefly 
presented. They include (1) cutting out “dead hearts” caused by the first 
generation borers when they appear abundantly in cane; (2) the destruction 
of heavily Infested early com in gardens or fields before the first generation 
moths can emerge therefrom; (8) the colonization of egg parasites (Tricho- 
gramma minutum Riley) upon the borer eggs as they are being laid for the 
second generation; (4) the dusting of cane (not corn) with high-grade light 
sodium fluosilicate early in July where parasite colonization was not at- 
tempted or where this was done too late to check the hatching of second- 
generation eggs; (6) the planting of borer-free seed cane whoever possible 
to secure it; (6) the cutting of cane in harvesting at or below the ground 
level; (7) the practice of general clean up in all cane plantation areas to 
destroy scattered stalks around hoists, along railway lines and roadways 
and at factory yards; and (8) the burning of cane top trash as thoroughly 
as possible so as to destroy all borer larvae passing the winter therein. 

Diatraea albicrinella Box, a species new to the Trinidad fauna, H. B. Box 
(Trap Agr. [Trinidad], 12 (1936), No. 8, pp. 221, 222).— The occurrence of this 
borer, found in the succulent stalks of giant grass (PatUoum grandie), and the 
seventh species of Diatraea known to occur in Trinidad, is reported upon. 

The control of the coconut spike moth Tirathaba trlchogramma Meyr. in 
Fiji, R. W. Painb (Fiji Dept. Agr. But. 18 (1935), pp. 30).— A report on a 
campaign against T. triohogramma, commenced in 1929. 

Notes on the galleriid moth Corcyra cephalonlca Btainton, J. M. Nioot. 
(Ent. Mo. Mag., 3. ser,, 21 (1935), No. 24t, pp. 163—156, fig. 1). — A description 
is given of the various stages of C. oephalonioa, referred to by Ohittenden as 
the ** rice moth ” (B. S. R., 41, p. 459), which has been recently found in some 
samples of Venezuelan cacao sent to England in closed tins. In one tin the 
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damafed beans amounted to 12 percent tbe total. Although a single larva 
of the tobacco moth was found present, the damage was due to a oephaUmtoa, 

The parasites of some lepidopteroas stalk borers In Iowa, G. 0. Dbokib 
(Iowa State, Col, Jour, Boi,, 9 (1885), iVo. pp, 597-*59d) .-^Information on the 
parasites of stalk borers in Iowa, gained during the course of a study of 
these pests by the Iowa Experiment Station, is presented with a list of 29 
references to the literature. Nine species of Diptera and 19 species of Hyme- 
noptera reared from 10 noetuid and 2 olethreutid species, namely, AohoMee 
eeae (Harr.), Luperina etipata (Morr.), the iris borer, the stalk borer, Papai- 
pema oataphraota (Gr.), P. arotivorens Hamps., the columbine borer, P. frigida 
Smith, OHpia fraotUkiM (Gr.), Arohanara suhoamea (Kell.), Epiblema otUh 
Sana (Olem.), and E, strenuama (Walk.), are considered. 

Injury to bacon by the European grain moth [trans. title], A. BoniiA {Rev, 
Dept, Nao, Prod, Anim, [BrazUh 1 (1984), ^To, 1, pp, 89-89, pi, X; Eng, aX»s„ 
p, 89), — Injury to bacon stocks of the Italimi type from various districts of the 
State of Bio Grande do Sul by the European grain moth is reported upon by 
the author. 

Xylomyges cnrialis Grote and other dtms cutworms, H. H. Kbifeb (OaUf, 
Dept, Agr, Bui,, 84 (J98S), No, 5-5, p, 955).— Notes presented on several 

noctuids which damage citrus trees and fruit to a considerable extent in Tulare 
(bounty, Galif. 

Oalifomia microlepidoptera, vn, H. H. KBorsa {OMf, Dept, Agr, Bui,, 
24 {1985), No, 5-5, pp. 19&-818, pis, 5).— This further contribuUon (E. S. B., 

71, p. 67) presents notes on economic microl^doptera, with descriptions of 
eight new c^iecies. 

Studies of fluctuations in Insect pophlattons. — ^TV, The Arabts midge 
Basynenra arabis (Oecldomyldae) , H. F. Basnxs {Jour, Anim, Eool,, 4 
{1985), No, 1, pp, 119-126, pi, 1, fig, i).— This is a fourth contribution (E. 8. B., 

72, p. 814). 

New Jersey Mosquito Extermination Association, twenty-second annual 
meeting {N, J, Mosquito Batermin, Assoc, Proo,, 28 {1985), pp, 186+ [8], figs, 
j).— The contributions presented at the twenty-second annual meeting of the 
association, held at Atlantic City in Mardi 1985 (E. S. B., 72, p. 228), indude 
the following: New Jersey and Mosquitoes in 1984, by T. D. Mulhem (pp. 7-87), 
contributed from the New Jersey Experiment Stations; A Summary of Mos- 
quito Works Accomplished in New Jersey through the Use of Emergency Belief 
Labor, by L. W. Smith (pp. 37-42) ; Mosquito Extermination as an Outlet for 
Emergency Belief Labor, by L. Ck>mpton (pp. 42-48) ; Mosquito Work through- 
out the World in 1984, by F. C. Blshopp and O. N. Smith (pp. 5(i-77) ; Mos- 
quito Suppression Work in Canada in 1984, by A. Gibson (pp. 77-91) ; Accom- 
plishments in Mosquito Control in Utah, by B. Y. Chamberlin and D. M. Bees 
(pp. 98-98) ; Drainage Works Accomidlshed in Delaware by the (XXI and 
OWA, by W. S. Corkran (pp. 96-114) ; Effect of Drainage Wook Accomplished 
by the CCC upon the Prevalence of Mosquitoes at Lewes^ Delaware, during 
1984, by D. MacCreary and L. A. Steams (pp. 115-121), contributed from the 
Delaware Experiment Station ; Mosquito Control Work in Connecticut in 1984, 
by B. C. Botsford (pp. 122-125), contributed from the Connecticut [New Haven] 
Experiment Staticm; Mosquito Work in New York Chty, by J. L. Bice (pp. 
128-180) ; Belatien of Mosquito Control in New Jersey to Bird Life cff the 
Salt Marshes, by C. A. Umer (pp. 18(^186) ; The Belatiim of Mosquito Control 
to the Mukkrat Industry on the Salt Marshes, by W. 8. Omkran (pp. 187-141) ; 
The Bdation of Mosquito Ckmtrol in New Jmey to the Presence of Game on 
the Salt Marshes, by H. J. Burlington (pp. 141, 142) ; The Bdation of Mos- 
quito Control In New Jersey to Oyster Production on the Salt Mardies, by 
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T. C. Nelson (pp. 142-144) ; Summary of Symposium on the Relation of Mos- 
quito Oontroi in New Jersey to Wild Life on the Salt Marshes, by T. J. Head- 
lee <pp. 144-146) ; Larvicldes and a Method for Temporary Protection from 
^dult Mosquitoes in Limited Areas, by J. M. Oinsbnrg (pp. 147-161), and The 
New Jersey Mosquito Problem — a Survey of Past Performance, Present State, 
and Future Outlook, by T. J. Headlee (pp. 161-161), both contributed from 
the New Jersey Experiment Stations ; The Effect of Reduced Appropriations on 
Anti-mosquito Work in New Jersey, by F. A. Kelley (pp. 161-164) ; and The 
Practical Importance of How to Get and How to Use an Accurate Picture of 
Daily Mosquito Conditions on a ('Jounty-wide Basis, by R. J. VanDerwerker 
(pp. 164-170). 

The effect of high temperatures on the length of life of certain species of 
mosqnltoes, H. A. Johnson {Jour. Tenn. Acad. 8ci., 10 (1935) f No. 3, pp. 
225-227 1 fig. 1). — A graph is presented which shows the effect of high tempera- 
ture upon the length of life of three species of mosquitoes studied. The yellow- 
fever mosquito withstood a temperature of 113® for 30 min. and 117® for 10 min. 
With the malaria mosquito Anopheles quadrimaculatus a temperature of 108® 
caused a considerable shortening of its life cycle, while at a temperature of 
108.5® it survived an average of only 20 min. The resistance of Ouleof quinque- 
fasdatug followed very closely that of A. quadrimaculatua. 

On the nutritional requirements of mosquito larvae (Aedes aegypti) , 
W. Teager (Amer. Jour. Hyg.^ 22 {1935) y No. 2, pp. 475-493). — The larvae of the 
yellow-fever mosquito require two accessory food substances. “One of these, 
present in yeast and aqueous yeast extracts, egg white, and wheat, is heat- and 
alkali-stable and is not absorbed by fuller’s earth. The other, present in large 
amount only in partly puritled liver extracts rich in the antiperniclous anemia 
principle, is heat stable but is destroyed by alkali, and in slightly acid solution 
is almost completely absorbed by fuller’s earth.” 

Aquatic Diptera. — Part U, Orthorrhapha-Brachycera and Oyclorrhapha, 
O. A. JoHANNSEN {[Ncw Forfe] Cornell 8ta. Mem. 177 {1935), pp. 62, pis. 12). — 
In the introduction to this second part (E. S. B., 72, p. 610) the taxonomic 
characters, methods of preserving and studying immature stages of Diptera, and 
the economic importance of the insects are considered. Keys to the larvae and 
to the pupae of North American aquatic Diptera are next presented, followed 
by descriptions of 16 families of the Orthorrhapha-Brachycera and Cyclor- 
rhapha. A list of 88 references to the literature and an index to the genera 
are included. 

ProUminary contribution on the parasites of grasshoppers at Richelieu 
(Indre-et-Loire) [trans. title], J. Callot {Ann. Parasitol. Humaine et Compar., 
13 {1935), No. 3, pp. 193-^02). — In a study of 3,950 grasshoppers, 93 were 
found parasitized by dipterous larvae, 37 by Conopidae and 59 by Sarcophagidae. 

New North American Tachinidae, H. J. Rbunhabd {Bui. Brooklyn Ent. 8oo., 
29 {1934), No. 5, pp. 186-195). — Seven species of Diptera, representing four 
tachinid genera, namely, Anetia, Dexodes, Erycia, and Phorooera, are described 
as new. 

Two new species of the tachinid genus Siphostnrmiopsis with key and 
notes <Diptera) , H. J. Reinhabd {Ent. News, 45 {1934), No. 1, pp. 15-19). — 8. 
oteroensis from Otero County, N. Mex., and 8. rufiventris from Monrovia Can- 
yon, Calif., are described as new. 

North American parasitic flies of the genus Spathidexia, with descrip- 
tions of two new species, H. J. Reinhabd {Bui. Brooklyn Ent. Boc., 29 {1934), 
No. 4, pp. 150-154) • — ^Four species of the tachinid genus Spathidexia are recog- 
nized, of Which two are described for the first time, namely, B. oerusaata from 
Amherst, Ohio, and S. raaiUs from Madison, Wls., and Amherst, Ohio. 
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Oljcero-boric blowfly dressing <Jo«r. Dept, Agr, VUaorio, 35 {19S5), No, 7, 
p, $49), — A relatively simple dressing which has given fairly good results in 
Australia consists of 1 gal. of glycerin (18 lb.) and 3 lb. of powdered boric 
acid, heated and stirred until the boric acid is dissolved, resulting in the fonna- 
tion of various borates of glyceiin. While the maggots are killed rather slowly, 
24 to 30 hr. often elapsing before all are dead, they cease to worry the sheep 
immediately the dressing is applied. 

Species of Calliphoridae concerned in the inrodnction of myiasis in 
domestic animals, Menard County, Texas, H. B. Pabibh and B. W. Laaitii 
(Jour, Farasitol.f 21 (19S6), No. 4* PP- 264^6 ), — In studies conducted during 
1881, 1932, and 1933 at Menard, Tex., three species of Calliphoridae were reared 
from wounds of domestic animals infested in nature. “ CoohUomyia the 
screwworm flies, composed over 99 percent of the total of all adults reared 
from larvae found in wounds of domestic animals during the summer and 
fall months. PhortnAm regina Meig., the black blowfly, constituted over 67 per- 
cent of all adults reared from larvae developed in^ wounds of domestic animals 
during the spring months in 1983. Saroophaga plinthopyga Wied., a flesh fly, 
was found in very 'limited numbers in wounds of domestic animals.” 

Studies on the influence of the environment on the sheep blow-fly 
Lucilia sericata Meig., II, in, A. C. Evans (Parasitology, 27 (1986), No. 2, 
pp. 291-298, figs. 6; 299S07, figs. 4).— Part 2 of this contribution (B. S. R., 72, 
p. 229) deals with the influence of humidity and temperature on prepupae and 
pupae, and part 8 with the influence of humidity and temperature on the 
adult. 

Hat-flea survey of the port of Philadelphia, Pa., C. W. Tooel and C. 
Cadwaixadeb (Puh. Health Rpts. IV. S.], 50 (1985), No. 80, pp. 952-957, fig. 1 ). — 
A rat-flea survey conducted in the port of Philadelphia from Blay 8, 1982, to 
December 22, 1988, resulted in the capture of 2,765 rats, from which 4,629 
fleas were taken. Of this number of fleas, 2,799 were the oriental rat flea; 
1,4^2 were the rat flea ; 110 were the cat flea or dog flea ; 54 were LeptopsyUa 
musouli; and 110 were the sticktight flea. 

Excluding the July 1932 data from the above flgures because of the undue 
weight they would give, due to unusual conditions obtaining, the total flea 
index for the entire period is 1.55 and the oriental rat flea index is 0.90. 
Rattus norvegicus was practically the only species of rat encountered. The 
oriental rat flea index was found to follow fairly closely the seasonal curve 
of relative humidity and temperature. 

Biology and ecology of Oassida viiidis L. [trans. title], H. Bnok. (Ztsohr. 
Morph, u. Okol. Tiere, 80 (1985), No. 1, pp. 41-96, figs. 46).— This is a report of 
extended studies of the morphology, biology, and ecology of a leaf beetle of 
which Mentha aquatioa, Stachys silvaticus, and Lyoopus europaeus are the 
principal food plants. A list is given of 36 references to the literature. 

An account of O. nohiUs by Kaufmann has been noted (B. 8. R., 71, p. 76). 

The pinhole bcwer of north Queensland cabinet woods, J. H. Smith 
(Queensland Agr. Jour., 48 (1985), Nos. 5, pp. 445-451, figs* 14/ 6,^pp. 582-548, 
figs. 16; 44 (1985), Nos. 1, pp. 9-14, pls. 4/ 8, pp. 145-158).— Orossotarsus 
grevUleae Lea, the most important platypodid beetle to the manufacturer of 
veneer from north Queensland rain forest cabinet woods, since it may penetrate 
the whole of the log if milling is delayed, is dealt with. 

Trapping expmdmeats for the control of the cigarette beetle, W. D. Bnii, 
A. W. Mobbux., Jb., and B. M. Livinostonx (U. B. Dept, Agr, Circ. 856 (1985), 
pp. 14, figs. P).— This is a report of work with a beetle trap, a description of 
whidh, together with datf^on experiments in 1962, has been noted (B. 8. R., 
72, p. 81). 
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** Three trapping experiments were conducted in 1968. Experiment 1 included 

1.105.000 cu. ft. of open-Btorsge warehouses containing Turkish tobacco and 

4.100.000 cn. ft. of the same type of warehouses ocmtaining domestic Hue-cured 
tobacco. One suction light trap was operated for each 110,500 cu. ft of storage 
space. Experiment 2 included 1,897,000 cu. ft. of open-storage Turkish tobacco 
warehouses and 1,517,000 cu. ft. of open-storage warehouse filled with domestic 
flue-cured tobacco. A suction light trap was operated for each 76,850 cu. ft. 
of warehouse space. In both experiments it was demonstrated that Turkish 
tobacco was more heavily infested by the cigarette beetle than domestic to- 
bacco, and that the migration of this insect is influenced both by temperature 
and the season of the year. 

** Experiment 8 included 3,126,000 cu. ft of Turkish tobacco storage of the 
closed type. Trap records show a greater population of the cigarette beetle in 
dosed than in open storages. The largest average catch of beetles, 054,610 
per trap, was made during the 4-day period September 0 to 18, when one trap 
was used for each 48,828 cu. ft. of storage space. 

** During 1062 and 1083 samples of trapped cigarette beetles were dissected 
in order to determine sex ratios. In 1962, of the 5378 beetles dissected, 86.6 
percent were males and 63.4 percent were females. In 1088, of the 1,140 
beetles examined, 48.6 percent were males and 56.4 percent were females. 

“ The suction light trap is not effective against the tobacco moth {Bphe$tia 
elutella Hbn.). 

<*The suction light trap is a promising device for use in controlling the 
cigarette beetle in open-storage warehouses. The large catdies of insects (fl>- 
tained in the experiments Indicate that the population of these insects in 
tobacco warehouses can be materially reduced with these traps.*’ 

Field observations on the alfalfa weevil in middle California, A. E. 
Miohelbaoheb and E. O. Essio {OaUf, Dept, Agr, BiU., (1996), No, J^, pp, 
291-291, figs, 5). — Observations conducted up to the present time indicate clearly 
that the alfalfa weevil will not become a major pest over most of the alfalfa- 
growing region of California. ** In places where it might cause damage oC a 
serious nature this damage probably always will be conflned to the flrst 
cutting, and can be reduced or even eliminated if the alfalfa is kept in a 
vigorous condition and cut as soon as mature. Of all the factors which influence 
the weevil and limit its destructiveness, climate appears to be the most impor- 
tant So far the spread of the weevil has been slow, and despite the fact that 
up to the present time it does not appear that it will be a serious pest in 
certain areas, practical measures against its dissemination should be con- 
tinued. This is particularly true of the cooler coastal regions, for it is in 
this area, according to our investigation to date, that the weevil is most 
likely to be troublesome.” 

The alfalfa snout beetle Braohyrhinus lignstioi L., 0. E. Pali£ (INeu) 
Tork} OomeU Bta. Bid, 629 (1995), pp, 47, figg, 86).— This is a detailed report 
of studies of the morphology, biology, economic importance, natural enemies, 
and control of B, ligustici, a summary of which has been noted (E. 8. R., 78, 
p. 862). A list of 22 references to the literature is included. 

The ABO and X Y Z of bee culture, A. I. and E. B. Boor Ohio; 

A, I, Boot Co,, 1996, [rev, and enl, ed,’\, pp, [16^+816, figg, 768).— This edition 
(E. 8. B., 60, p. 655) is said to be an almost new book from cover to cover. 
AH of the titles have received some changes, many of them having been largely 
revised and others entirely rewritten. A large number of new titles have 
been added, particularly under the head of honey. 

A species of ant becomes destructive to bees when apiary is [^aced in 
their territory, F. H. Wticobb (OaUf, Dept, Agr, BUt,, 24 (1996), No, J4~6, 
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p, f90).— This note rdatet to an attodc of tlie monnd-btiading ant Formioti tufa 
ohiouripet Forel npon an aplanr In SOdorado Oonnty, OaUf. 

Popnlatlona, territei* 7 , and IntemlailOBa of tlie anta Formica fnaca, 
Acaathomjopa nlger, and Myrmioa aoalyrinodis at Garforth (Yorkahtve) , 
W. P 10 BXE 8 (Jour. Ankn. EooU, 4 (1986), 2fo. i, pp. 99-81^ pi. 1, flgB. It baa 
been found tfiat of the three spedea of anta studied by the author F. fuoou has 
the largest feeding territory (286 aq. yd.), with M. aoabrinodit next (14(6 aq. 
yd.), and A. niger the least (85 aq. yd.). The i2uree species apparently Hto 
on good terms with each other and have common foraging territory. The 
most p< 9 ulou 8 nesta are those of A. niger and the least populous if. aooMnodie. 
All the species appeared to live on the excreta of aphids cultivated on the 
roaebay (EpUohUm angueUfolimn) , together with adhering flesh of dismem- 
bered insects. F. fueca was the only species found eaperimentally to take 
fruit, and this species may obtain part of its food from the wild s tra w b erry 
so common on the area. 

Wasps not affected by [American foul brood], C. A. Bnas (Gleam4ng$ Bee 
Cult, 65 (1955), No. 6, p. 557, fig. 1). — ^The authbr found that the larvae and 
pupae of the white^faced hornet in a nest attached to the infected comb within a 
hive whose bee oc^pants had succumbed to the American foul brood were not 
affected. He reports that it is not unusual to And bumblebees taking advantage 
of the protection of an abandoned beehive for the construction, of th^r nest 
and to thrive in the presence of this organism. 

Hymenopterons predators in the region of Frdjns, Department of Vor 
[trans. title], F. Bxbnabd (Ann. Boc. Ent France, 104 (1955), No. 1, pp. 
flge, 4)* — ^This contribution is presented with a list of 82 references to the 
literature. 

A new name for Mntilla dimidiata Iiepeletier« with a redesoriptlon of 
the type specimen, 0. B. Miokbl (Ann. Ent. Bool, Amer., 26 (1955), No. 2, 
pp. 577-580), — This contribution from the Minnesota Experiment Station pro- 
poses the new name TimuUa orientalie for the mutillid wasp M. dimidiata 1B4S, 
discusses its systematic relationships, and redescribes the original specimen 
iiprni which Lepeletier based his species. 

The Mntlllldae of Formosa, G. B. Miokel (Ann. Ent. Boo. Amer., 26 (1955), 
No. 2, pp. 581^425). — In this contribution from the Minnesota Experiment Sta- 
tion on the mutillid wasps of Taiwan (Formosa), 88 species and subspecies, 
reiH^senting 4 genera, are recognized, 15 of whidb are described as new to 
science. Keys for the identification of the genera and species are Inchided 
and the systematic relationships of the genera BquamuloiiXta, TimuUa (Trogas- 
pidia), and Bmioromyrme discussed. A bibliography of the literature on For- 
mosan mutiUids is given. 

Parasites reared from Argyrotaenla (Tortrix) dtrana Femald, A. J. 
Basinoeb (Calif. Dept Agr. Bui., 24 (1955), No. 4-6, pp. 255, 254)^— A study of 
parasitism of the orange tortrix, which periodically is a serious pest of oraxiges 
and grapefruit in certain parts of southern Gallfomia, indicates that it is 
a contributing factor to such periodicity, since parasitism frequgntly readies 
from 75 to 90 percent of the host larvae. A list cf the parasites thus far 
recorded from the CJalifomia Citrus Experiment Station indudes the fol- 
lowing: Apofi^et arietoteUae Tier., Eormius bosoito (Prov.), Campoplea n. sp. 
near phUuiirim a e a e, Baootiue up,, Neptera n. sp., Dioctee eureka (Ashm.), Jfioro- 
braoom g ieleMa e (Ashm.), Oonioeue longinervis Fonts, Braokpmeria sPm Trkdto- 
gramma minuium (Ashm.), EenUUa oaeeat Aid., and ZMpUUa sp. near palpk 
gera CJoq. Five secondary parasites are also recorded, namely, MenodKorut iq^., 
Bradhignmia qp., Catolaoeue ameovirWe (Oir.). Eahrooytui sp., and DiUradkife 
baudhaanm (Bata). 
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Notes on the parasites of the peach twig borer in southern California 
(Anarsia lineatella Zell.)« A. J. Basingeb (Oalif. Dept. Agr, Bui., H {1BS5), 
No. pp, 245, 24B). — ^This contribution from the California Citrus Experiment 
Station reports upon the introduction and liberation of Oopidosoma pyraUdis 
(Ashm.), an important enemy of the peach twig borer, in the Chino peach 
district of San Bernardino County in the summer of 1981. In June and July 
1932 a 32 percent parasitism by C. pyraUdia was found in the corner of the 
orchard in which the parasite had been liberated. Only 1.67 percent of the 
2,275 individuals of the peach twig borer represented were parasitized by 
native species, which included the encyrtid C. pyralidis, the eulophid Secodella 
sp., the elasmid Elamus setoaiacutellatus (Cwfd.), the braconids Microbraoon 
melUtor (Say) and M. gelechiae (Ashm.), the tachinid Anaohaetopsia tortriofa 
Coq., and the straw itch mite. 

A revision of the African Telenominae (Proctotrupoidea, fam. Sceli- 
onidae), G. E. J. Nixon (Boy. Ent. 8oc. London, Trana., 8S (1935), No. 1, pp. 
13-10$, pi. 1, flga. 14)- — This is a review of a group of important egg parasites, 
chiefly of I^epidoptera and Hemiptera. Keys to the genera and species are 
included. Twenty-seven species are described as new to science, and the 
genus Nimpama is erected. 

Apanteles solitarius (Ratzeburg) , an introduced braconid parasite of the 
satin moth, D. L. Parker (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Tech. Bui. 477 (1935), pp. 18, flga. 
6). — A report of studies of the biology of A. aolitariua, a solitary, internal 
parasite of the satin moth, generally distributed throughout central Europe 
wherever this pest occurs. It was first Introduced into the United States in the 
summer of 1027 and liberated from 1927 to 1932 in satin moth Infested locali- 
ties, including 5 towns in Massachusetts and 1 town in New Hampshire, with 
I lot of adults being shipped to Kent, Wash. More recently the species has 
been Introduced from New England into Canada. A map is given showing its 
present known distribution. 

The si)ecie8 has been found to overwinter in two forms, as a prepupal larva 
within a cocoon and as a first-instar larva within the hibernating host. The 
adults from the overwintering coccjons emerge before those larvae that over- 
wintered in the first instar form cocoons. These adults attack the host 
larvae coming from their hibema(!nla and produce cocoons late in May and 
early in June. The adults from these cocoons attack small larvae of the 
host, and from this attack some parasite larvae overwinter in the first Instar, 
some cocoons are formed, and a small number of adults may issue. The adults 
from the overwintering larvae appear about the middle of May. They attack 
the feeding larvae of the host and produce a generation which in time attacks 
the very small larvae. The history from this point on corresponds with that 
for the group produced by adults from overwintering cocoons. 

“ Collections from several towns indicate rapid spread of the parasite and 
that it is now apparently distributed over the territory in New England 
Infested with the satin moth. From a study of the hibernating form of the 
host, it is shown that A. aolitariua effected a parasitlzation of 14.5 to 66.7 per- 
cent, and in 12 of the 35 towns in which observations were made the per- 
centage of parasitlzation was greater than 40 percent. 

“ The factors that are operating to reduce the effectiveness of A. aolitariua are 
the other parasites which attack the host and those parasites which normally 
attack cocoons of the genus Aptmtelea. There do not appear to be any climatic 
factors that would limit the effectiveness of this parasite where the host 
itself could survive.** 

A redescrlption of Taenia tennicoUis . Bndolphi 1819 and Its larva 
Cystloercns talpae Bndolphi 1819, M. 8. Skotkoi (ParaHtology, (1935), 
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No. B, pp. 176-185, fig$. 9).— In this first report of T. tenuiooUis and Its larva 
(7. talpae In North America, the author gives a description based entirely upon 
specimens from the mink Mustela vison collected on an experimental fur farm 
near Kirkfield, Ont. 

Bed-mite control by oil-sprays, W. Cohibb (New Zeal. Jour. Boi. and 
Teohnol., 16 {19S6), No. 5, pp. 261-270, figs. 8). — ^In experiments in the winter of 
1088 on the effect of petroleum oil sprasrs on the winter eggs of both species 
of red mites commonly found on fruit trees, namely, the European red mite 
and the clover mite, those of the former were found to be more dififlicult to 
kill than those of the latter. It appears that emulsification has a great infiu- 
ence on the killing properties of an oil, unstable emulsions being more effective 
in killing winter eggs of these mites, especially the European red mite, than are 
stable emulsions. It Is pointed out that an increase in the viscosity of an 
oil in a stable emulsion may not necessarily result in a satisfactory kill of the 
European red mite. 

The European red mite (Paratetranychns pllosns C. & F.) in Nova 
Scotia, F. C. Gujjatt (Canad. Jour. Res., IS C19S5), No. 1, Sect. D, pp. 1-17, 
figs. 4)* — The terpiinology, food plants, dispersion, and economic Importance of 
the European red mite, which affects deciduous fruit trees in America, are 
discussed. This mite, first observed in Nova Scotia in 1W8, became of economic 
importance in 1925. The life history, obtained from an insectary and field 
study extending from 1930 to 1982, is recorded in detail There are two com- 
plete generations and three partial generations in Nova Scotia. Fluctuations 
in temperature markedly affect mite development. Natural control of the 
winter eggs is important. 

Some predators of the European red mite (Paratetranychus pilosus 
C. & F.) in Nova Scotia, F. O. Oilltatt (Canad. Jour. Res., IS (19S5), No. 2, 
Sect. D, pp. 19-S8, pi. 1). — Predators were found to be the most important natural 
enemies of the European red mite In Nova Scotia. Notes are given on the life 
history and habits of the following predacious enemies of this mite: Seiulus 
pomi Parr., Diaphnidia pelluoida Uhl., D. capitaia Van D., HyaUodes vitri- 
pennis Say, Stethorus pvnotum Lee., PJ^agiognathus ohsourus Uhl., Oamptobro- 
chis nehulosus Uhl., Anystis agiUs Banks, Campylomma verhasd Mey., and an 
unidentified species of Syrphidae. 

Tropical rat mite attacking man in St. Louis area, A. McIntosh (Helmin- 
thol. Soc. Wash. Proc., 2 (19S5), No. 1, pp. 62, 83). —The tropical rat mite, 
shown experimentally by Dove and Shelmire to transmit endemic typhus 
(E. S. R., 67, p. 282), is recorded from the St. Louis area. 

A note on the identity of Nematodirus tarandi Hadwen 1922 and 
Nematodims fikrjabini Mitzkewitsch 1929 (Nematoda: Trichostrongy- 
lidae), G. Dikmans (Helminthol. Soc. Wash. Proc., 2 (19S6), No. 1, p. 56 ). — 
The author finds that N. skrjabini from the reindeer is identical with and the 
name a synonym at N. tarandi. 

Observations on the life history of Toxasoaris leonina (Nematoda: 
Ascaridae), W. H. Weight (Helminthol. Soc. Wash. Proc., 2 (4^35), No. 1, p. 
5 g). — ^Feeding experiments carried out by the author with albino rats, mice, 
guinea pigs, and dogs indicate that the larvae of T. leonina do not regularly 
migrate through the body of the host. “Occasionally, particularly in very 
heavy Infestations, some larvae will penetrate the wall of the small intestine 
and develop in the abdominal cavity, or readb such organs as the mesenteric 
lymph nodes, pancreas, liver, and lungs. Larvae In these locations are capable 
of developing into third-stage larvae, as larvae recovered from these organs 
have been in the same stage of development as those recovered from the lumen 
of the small Intestine *fn the same length of time after infection, I^arvbe 
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which reach the lungs are capable of finding their way into the trachea, whete 
they are carried upward, are swallowed, and again reach the small intestine, 
and such larvae probably develop to maturity.” 

ANIMAL FBOBUCTIOH 

Methods of experimentation in animal nutrition, E. J. Shebht (Jour. 
Agr, 8oi. [England}, 24 (19S4)f No. 2, pp. S12-S14, fig. 1).— In this article from 
University College, Balle Atha Oliath (Dublin), the author undertakes to 
show that an interpretation made by Dunlop (S. S. R., 72, p. 670) of a method 
described in a previous article (E. S. H., 67, p. 209) is based upon an incorrect 
impression. 

Reply to note by E. J. Sheehy on methods of experimentation in animal 
nutrition, G. Dunlop (Jour. Agr. 8oi. [England], 24 (19S4)t No. 2, pp. 985-^99, 
figs. 4)- — A reply to the above article. 

[Livestock studies by the U. S. Department of Agriculture] (U. 8. Dept. 
Agr. Yearbook 1995, pp. 129-125, 199-186, 165-167, 171-174, 178-181, 290-293, 
261, 262, 270-279, 294-297, 924-926, figs. 19). — Information obtained in studies 
with livestock is presented under the following headings: Artificial Drying 
Provides Means of Preserving Feeding Value of Immature Grasses, by R. B. 
Hodgson (pp. 123-126) ; Beef Cattle Especially Adapted to Gulf Coast Area 
Being Developed, by W. H. Black (pp. 133-136) ; Dairy-Herd Improvement 
Facilitated by Testing Cows Year after Year, by J. 0. McDowell (pp. 165-167) ; 
Dried Skim Milk Added to Other Foods Improves Their Nutritive Value, by 
G. E. Holm (pp. 171-174) ; Egg Hatchabllity Is Increased by Frequent Turn- 
ing in Incubator, by T. C. Byerly (pp. 178, 179) ; Egg Yield of Chickens Is 
Affected by Content of Vitamin D in Diet, by H. W. Titus (pp. 179-181) ; 
Hams Stored in Tight Cloth Bags Keep Well for Use in Farm Home, by R. L. 
Htner (pp. 280, 231) ; Hogs of Danish Origin Imported for Breeding Studies 
In This Country, by O. G. Hankins and J. H. Zeller (pp. 231-233) ; Milk Sugar 
Produces More Rapid Growth in Young Animals than Cane Sugar, by B. O. 
Whittier (pp. 261, 262) ; Pastures That are Well Managed Serve as Means of 
Drought Insurance, by A. T. Semple (pp. 270-273) ; Sheep Improvement in 
United States Should Result from Recent Importations, by C. G. Potts (pp. 
294-297) ; and Vitamin A Value of Plant Feeds Fully Accounted for by Their 
Carotene Content, by E. B, Meigs (pp. 824-826). 

[Livestock investigations In Alabama] (Alabama 8ta. Rpt. 1994, PP- 19. 
20, 23, 24). — Data obtained in investigations on the effect of vitamin Bs insuffi- 
ciency upon the nervous tissues of young dogs, by C. O. Prickett, and the sup- 
plemental value of peanuts to the laying ration, by D. F. King and G. J. 
Cottier, are reported. 

[Livestock experiments in Delaware] (Delataare 8ta. Bui. 192 (1995), pp. 
21-25). — The results obtained in tests with livestock are reported on protein 
supplements for pigs, and forage crops for swine, both by A. B. Tomhave; 
and utilization of ground soybeans for poultry, protein levels of rations in 
growing chicks, and germinated oats for laying birds, all by Tomhave and 
0. W. Mumford. 

[Livestock experiments in Idaho] {Idaho 8ta. Bui. 217 (1995), pp. 7, 16, 
17, 88, 89, 4*ft 45).— The results obtained in studies with livestock are reported 
on seasonal variation in pasture grass; pasture management; the effect of 
soil idiokplionis upon Uie phosphorus content of alfalfa hay; variation in the 
milk production of sows; a device for measuring jaw defects in sheep; min- 
erals and 'protein supplemmits for fattening steers at the Caldwell Substation; 
effect of protMns, minerals, and shearing on fattening lambs at ^ Ckildwell 
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SnlMitatkm; tbe ritamln A and D potency of aardlne oils for diicka; llie in- 
fluence of the Titamin D factor upon the optlnumi terela of caldnm and phoa- 
phonui; and the necessity of adding animal proteins to rations containing 
peas for laying birds. 

Animal husbandry (Mkmeaotai Sta» BuL tlB (iflflJ), pp. dP, 7i, 

7J, 70, 77). — ^Findings obtained by the station since 1892 are briefly noted 
as to use of annual pasture crops, feed consumption of growing and fattening 
steers, baby beef production, cattle breeding, fattening lambs, swine feeding 
and breeding, poultry feeding, housing, and breeding, and turkey prodhction. 

[Investigations with livestock In North Carolina] (North OaroUna 8ta^ 
Rpt 19SSt pp. 44^B, 0d~0fl).~Data obtained in nutiitlon ezperim^ts are re- 
ported on the vitamin B and O contents of cottonseed meal and peanut meal, 
by F. W. Sherwood and J. O. Halverson. 

In tests with beef cattle results were obtained in vitamin A studies in 
cottonseed meal, by Halverson, E. H. Hostetler, and J. E. Foster; compara- 
tive study of the quality of meat from native and flrsteross Hereford year- 
lings, and value of crop gleanings for wintering cattle, both by Hostetler, 
Foster, and L. I. Case; comparative gains on pasture of native v. grade 
Hereford calves ahd yearlings, by Foster and Hostetler; winter gleanings for 
beef cattle, by Case, Hostetler, and W. W. Jarvis; and pasture fertilisation, by 
Case, Foster, and E. E. Bell. 

Swine studies yi^ded results on the effect of feeding pigs peanuts followed 
by com and cottonseed meal, by Hostetler and Halverson ; retarded growth in 
swine, by Hostetler and Foster ; utilization of soybeans as hay and by hogging 
off, by Hostetler, H. B. Mann, and R. E. Currin, Jr.; cottonseed meal for 
fattening pigs, by Hostetler and J. L. Rea, Jr. ; cottonseed meal for brood sows, 
a comparison of flsh meal with other protein supplements for fattening pigs, 
and quantity of salt for curing pork, all by Hostetler and R. E. Nance. 

Infornuition obtained in sheep studies is reported on upgrading of native 
eastern North Carolina sheep, and the effect of mature soybeans on nursing 
ewes, both by Foster and Hostetler. 

Poultry experiments yielded information on the relationship of protein 
levels in developing mashes to physical and sexual maturity of pullets, and 
cost of production studies, both by R. S. Dearstyne, C. O. Bollinger, and Q. K. 
Jones ; influence of fermented mash on the annual production of Rhode Island 
Red pullets, by Dearstyne and Bollinger ; a comparison of returns from pullets 
hatched for summer production with those bred for autumn and winter pro- 
duction, by Dearstyne; and menhaden fish oil as a source of vitamin D for 
growing chicks, by Halverson and Dearstyne. 

The specific dynamic effects of protein, fat, and carbohydrate as deter- 
mined with the albino rat at different planes of nntritlon, M. Kstss, B. B. 
Fobbes, and R C. Mn.Lmi {Jour, Nutr,, 8 (I8Si), No. 5, pp, S09SSi),^The pur- 
pose of this investigation at the P^nis^lvania Institute of Animal Nutrition 
was to explain differences observed in experiments with cattle between the 
dynamic effects of foods above and below maintenance. Albino rats with an 
initial weight of about 100 g were used as experimental animds in a series 
of respiration trials. 

The average cg>eclflc dynamic effect expressed as percentages of the metab- 
olizable energy*" of the sui^lements when added to the basal maintenance 
ration was 81.4 percent for casein, 22.5 for sta»di, and 10.5 percent for oUve 
oil. These values were maikedly greater than the corresponding in^eases in 
heat production, over ^ fasting metabolism, resulting from the exdttttre 
feeding of casein, starch, and olive oU, wh^ these heat increments wsve 
related to the metabolistf>le energy ingested. 
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All heat increment values determined with respect to fasting, with correc- 
tion for the sparing of body protein, were found to be considerably higher than 
the corresponding uncorrected values. The heat Increment values of casein, 
starch, and olive oil corrected for the sparing of both protein and fat were 
found to agree reasonably well wit^ the heat increment values of these sub- 
stances determined above maintenance. 

The results are deemed to justify the conclusions that (1) the heat produced 
by the katabolism of body protein includes a factor of waste heat of utiliza- 
tion and (2) heat increment values of rations determined directly with ref- 
erence to the fasting heat production (uncorrected for the sparing of body 
tissue) are lower than the true energy expense of utilization by the amounts 
of the dynamic effect of body substance spared. 

The derivation of factors for computing the gaseous exchange and the 
heat production In the metabolism of casein by the albino rat, M. Kbiss 
and R. C. Miijj:b {Jour. Nutr., 8 {19S4), No. 6 , pp. 669-674). — Experiments with 
ruts were undertaken at the Pennsylvania Institute of Animal Nutrition to 
determine balances of nitrogen, carbon, and energy when the animals received 
exclusive casein rations in quantities sufficient to meet the energy requirements 
approximately. 

The results showed that of the total calories of casein ingested 96.6 percent 
were digestible and 80.8 percent were metabolizable. The following factors 
were determined for computing the gaseous exchange and the heat production 
in the metabolism of casein: 1 g of urinary nitrogen equals 6.67 1 of re- 
spiratory Ot, 5.47 1 of 00*, and 30.59 Calories. 

The energy metabolism of the albino rat in relation to the plane of 
nutrition, E. B. Fosbes, M. Kbiss, and R. C. Milleb {Jour. Nutr.j 8 {1934), 
No, 5, pp, SS6-662, figs. 3). — The Pennsylvania Institute of Animal Nutrition 
conducted respiration experiments with 8 male albino rats with an initial bod.v 
weight of about 100 g at 4 planes of nutrition ranging from fasting to full 
feed. A commercial mixed calf meal was used for the diet. The rats were 
established on the desired plane of food intake before the respiration measure- 
ments were made. The activity of the rat was restricted during the experiments 
by inclosure in a rather close-fitting galvanized screen cylinder within the 
chamber. The hourly heat production and the total respiratory quotients 
varied little for any given dietary treatment. 

The average dally heat production per 1(X) g of empty body weight was 
12,720 calories for fasting, 14,736 calories with 4 g of food, 16,128 calories with 
6 g of food, and 19,824 calories with 8 g of food per day. The average incre- 
ments in heat production between fasting and the respective food levels were 
504, 568, and 888 calories per gram of food consumed. The results showed a 
progressive Increase in the rate of rise of heat production with increase in 
food consumption within certain limits. The same general relationship ap- 
peared to exist between food consumption and heat production in the rat, 
rabbit, steer, and human being. 

[Determinations of the digestibility of the nutrients of hay and protein 
feeds, I, II], H. Ibaaohsen, O. Ulvbbli, and M. Hubby {Meld. Norgea handler. 
H0i8kole.t 15 {1935), No. 2, pp. 137-229, figa. 4i Nng. aha., pp. 218-221, 228),^ 
These studies were conducted at the Royal Agricultural Oollege of Norway. 

I. Compoaitiofi, digeatihility, and feeiMng value of hay cut at different atagea 
of tnoitwrity (pp. 137-221). — A mixture of timothy and clover was cut for hay 
at the following times— (1) as the timothy was heading, (2) when the timothy 
began blooming, and (3) 14 days after the second cutting when the timothy 
had shed its blooms and some of the clover had tuimed brown. 
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The total feedlDg value of the crop varied according to where it was grown 
and the season. The amount of hay cut increased from the first to the third 
cutting time, while the amount of aftmnnath decreased from the first to the 
third cutting. The value per kilogram of hay and the percentage content of 
digestible true protein decreased between the first and third cuttings. On the 
whole, the results seemed to indicate that cutting when the timothy begins to 
blossom gives the greatest yi^d of feed units as well as of digestible true 
protein. 

II. Comparison of the Htgestibiliby of protein found in experiments with 
animals and in digestion trials with pepsinrhpdrooMoric acid (i^. 22fi>228). — 
A considerable variation was found in the digestion coeflScients of protein ob- 
tained by the pepsin-hydrochloric acid method. With hay, pasture grass, and 
grasses at different stages of maturity much higher coefllcients were found 
with this method than were obtained with sheep. In seven samples of mountain 
hay the coefladents obtained by artificial digestion were lower than with ani- 
mals, while with timothy straw and forest hays the artificial coefficients were 
so high that they were useless. The lower the protein content of grasses, the 
greater were the d^erences between animal and artificial results. The two 
methods gave comparable results with protein-rich feeds of animal origin. 

The digestible nutrient content of Napier grass silage, Orotalaria 
intermedia silage, and Natal grass hay, W. M. Neal, R. B. Beckeb, and 
P. T. D. Arnold {Florida 8ta. Bui, £79 (1986), pp, 26). — (Continuing this series 
of investigations (B. 8. R., 73, p. 842), it was found that Napier grass, harvested 
when the seed stalks began to appear, was low in crude protein and high in 
crude fiber. Silage made from this grass furnished 0.84 percent of digestible 
crude protein and 14.38 percent of total digestible nutrients. On a dry matter 
basis it furnished only two-thirds as much total digestible nutrients as corn 
silage. O, intermedia cut in the bud and early-bloom stage made palatable 
silage containing 2.08 percent of digestible crude protein and 10.72 percent 
of total digestible nutrients. It was felt that if this legume were cut in the 
prebud or early-bloom stage it would probably make a higher quality feed. 

Late-cut Natal grass hay was low in digestible crude protein, but practically 
equal to timothy hay in total digestible nutrients. 

Data as to dried grapefruit and orange cannery refuse (B. 8. R., 73, p. 95) 
are also summarized and discussed. 

Appended are tables giving the details of the ezperiments. 

Commercial feeding stuffs, H. R. Kbaybill bt al. {Indiana Bta. Ore, 210 
{19$J5), pp. 28^ fig. 1). — ^This is the condensed report of commercial feed inspec- 
tion for 1984. A table lists the results of the examination of 2,659 samples 
of feeds and shows the number of samples incorrectly guaranteed, seriously 
deficient, or misbranded (B. 8. R., 72, p. 88), definitions, etc. 

The assimilation of phosphorus from dicaldnm phosphate, O. P., trical- 
clum phosphate, O. P., bone dlcalcinm phosphate, and cooked bonemeal, 
K. V. Rottbnsten and L. A. Maynard {Jour, Nutr., 8 {19S4), No. 6, pp. 715- 
ISO ). — ^A series of three experiments with rats was conducted at the {New York] 
Cornell Bxpertment Station in which the phosphorus intake was kept at a 
minimum level and the calcium-phosphorus ratio Hvas held constant In the 
first experiment ^calcium phosphate C. P. and cooked bone meal were com- 
pared by the paii^ feeding method at three levds of idiospborus intake. In 
the second experiment, using the same methods, dicalcium phosphate O. P., bone 
dicalclum phoigihate, and tricalcium phosphate O. P. were compared, while 
in the third an;>eriment bone dicalclum phosphate and cooked bone meal were 
compared using female rats carried from weaning throutfi their first lacta- 
26771—86 6 
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tion. In all these experiments the usefulness of the supplement was measured 
by the data for ash content of the bones. 

In the last experiment the rats receiving the supplements reared a greater 
weight of young, but their bones remained much higher in both percentage 
and amount of ash than did those of the control group receiving no supplement. 
This evidence of a better state of calcium and phosphorus nutrition was con* 
firmed by evidence showing a higher level of Inorganic phoe^horus in the 
blood. In all experiments the evidence favored a secondary phosphate ovej* 
a tertiary product, but the differences were small and the individual data 
variable. It seemed that any differences which might exist were not large 
enough to be appreciably important in the selection and use of mineral sup* 
plements in practice. 

Synthetic diets for Herblvora, with special reference to the toxicity of 
cod-liver oil, L. L. Madsbn, G. M. MoCat, L. A. Matnabu, O. K. Davis, and 
J. O. WooDWABB ilNew York'l Cornell Sta. Mem. 178 (1935), pp. SSr pis. 5, figs. 
18 ). — In this investigation various ssmthetic diets have been formulated and 
their suitability studied for guinea pigs, rabbits, goats, and sheep. A total of 
approximately 200 animals has been used in the work. One diet free of hay 
or grain was developed on which sheep were raised successfully from weaning 
and maintained for a period of 480 days. The development of the body as a 
whole and all its parts was very nearly normal on this diet. Goats led the 
same diet were raised from weaning and maintained for 580 days, but their 
development was less satisfactory. With guinea pigs and rabbits the results 
were distinctly less successful. 

With rabbits and guinea pigs and to a less extent with goats, a characteristic 
symptom of failure on this diet was the development of a paralysis. Histo* 
logical study showed this condition to be due to a degeneration of the skeletal 
muscles. The heart muscle was often involved, especially in the goat, and 
a fatty liver was a characteristic finding. The symptoms were first noted 
in diets containing cod-liver oil, and the substitution of a vitamin A-D con- 
centrate markedly delayed the onset and lessened the severity but did not 
eliminate the symptoms. It was demonstrated that cod-liver oil and some 
other factor in the diet were the causative agents, since the entire elimination 
of a cod-liver oil product did not entirely inhibit the production of the lesions. 
On the other hand, adding cod-liver oil to the diet of natural foods producfHl 
the typical muscle lesions in guinea pigs, goats, and sheep. 

Sheep and goats on daily intakes of 0.7 g of cod-liver oil per kilogram of 
live weight died on pasture within 08 days with the characteristic lesions. A 
level of 0.85 g produced similar results within 226 days, but a level of 0.1 g 
caused no ill effects under the same conditions over this period. The low level 
proved toxic to a goat on a synthetic diet, but not to a sheep when fed for 480 
days. 

The need of she^ and goats for some vitamin B factor was demonstrated, and 
evidence was obtained that a high level of yeast reduced the injury in goats 
produced by a synthetic diet containing cod-liver oil. 

A new toxicant occurring naturally in certain samples of plant food- 
stuffs, t-lV (Jour. Nutr., 8 (1984), Nos. 5, pp. $97^18, figs. 12; 6, pp. 616-^82, 
figs. $)-. — These studies were conducted at the South Dakota Experiment Station. 
Boated work, noted by Byers, is abstracted on page 102. 

h Results chtuined in preliminary feeding trials, K. W. Franke— A nutri- 
tional disturbance associated with plant material from particular localities is 
described. The author felt that the effects were probably produced by a defi- 
nite toxlp cmnpound or compounds. Various cereal grains, including com, 
wheat, barley, and emmer, from infected areas produced death in 209 out of 
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materials are described. 

II. The ooourrenoe of the towioani 4a the protein frvctUm, K. W. Franker — 
In this phase of the study work was imdertakmi to determine whidh fraction 
of the grain carried the toxic material. Wheat and com were fractionated, 
and feeding trials were conducted using residues from the extracts. The results 
showed that the toxicant was carried in the protein fraction of the graina 

III. Hemoglobin levels observed in white rats which were fed toeio wheats 
K. W. Franke and V. E. Potter. — ^Experimental work was undertaken to deter- 
mine the hemoglobin levels in rats about to die and to determine ^e rate at 
which the anemia associated with the toxic material progressed. A total of 
19 rats was fed a complete ration, except that it contained toxic wheat 

All of the animals on this ration died. The first six deaths occurred with 
no decline in hemoglobin, and the last 13 occurred with hemoglobin levels rang- 
ing from 2 to 10.8 g per 100 cc of blood. In the latter case the fall In 
hemoglobin extended over periods ranging from 14 to 84 days. The anemia 
observed was not due to inanition. 

IV. Effect of proteins on yeast fermentation, K. W. Franke and A. L. 
MoiSf^. — ^This phase" of the investigation was undertaken to develc^ a simple 
biological test for the toxic substance and to study the possible effects of the 
toxic proteins on several of the important enzymes of the body. 

It was found that when added to a fermenting mixture of yeast and glucose 
protein from a normal ** grain increased the rate of the reaction. The addi- 
tion of protein from a ** toxic grain did not increase the rate of fermentation. 
Wheat protein appeared to have a greater stimulating effect in this respect 
than com protein. The accelerating effect of protein varied with the protein- 
yeast ratio. 

Ground flax and other protein supplements with com for fattening calves 
and pigs, J. W. Wilson and T. Wbioht {Sonth Dakota 9ta. Bui. 29S {19SS), 
pp. 30, figs. 5). — ^This bulletin contains the results of two experiments. 

I. {Fattening oalves with ground soybeans, ground flaw, soybean oil meal, and 
linseed meal]. — ^A series of three tests was undertaken in which five lots of 
steers were fed a basal rati<xi of shelled corn and alfalfa hay for 148, 228, and 
289 days, respectively. In addition to the basal ration the lots received the 
following supplements : None, linseed meal, ground flaxseed, soybean oil meal, 
and ground soybeans. Feeding a protein supplement reduced the com required 
per unit of gain. Ground flax and ground soybeans could be used to ad- 
vantage for this purpose, and the calves fed the ground soybeans shed their 
coats earlier than those in the other lots. Difficulties were experienced in 
keeping the calves fed ground flaxseed on full feed, and it is advisable that 
not much more than 1 lb. of this feed be given per head dally. Oalves fed 
ground soybeans and ground flaxseed produced more soft carcasses than those 
in the other lots. 

II. Ground flaw compared with linseed meal and tankage for fattening pigs . — 
In this study six lots of pigs were fed in each of three experiments on a basal 
ration of shelled com, alfalfa hay, and a mineral mixture. In addition the 
respective lots received the following supplements : None, tankage, equal parts 
of tankage and linseed meal, equal parts of tankage and ground flaxseed, ground 
flaxseed, and llnsSed meal. Both tankage and linseed meal proved to be more 
economical supplements than ground flaxseed. Feeding tankage with ground 
flaxseed increased the effideocy of this supplemmit The mixture containing 
tankage reduced the amount of com required per 100 lb. of gidn, but did not 
reduce the amount of tankagu needed. Ground flaxseed tended to produce soft 
pork. 
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Results of feeding sprouted oats to correct sterility in cattle and swine, 
L. A. Henke {Jour, Agr, Res, [? 7 . S.], 51 {1955), No. 1, pp. 51-59), — The Hawaii 
Experiment Station undertook studies on feeding sprouted oats to determine 
whether they contain a vitamin or other substance which by reason of pre- 
venting reabsorption of the embryo or other beneficial action caused animals 
that were temporarily sterile to again become pregnant. 

Out of 88 cows with irregular breeding behavior to which sprouted oats were 
fed, 82 percent produced calves. Of 87 cows with like history that were not fed 
sprouted oats, 76 percent produced calves. A group of 15 sows with irregular 
breeding behavior was fed sprouted oats and 87 percent produced litters, while 
with 16 similar sows not fed oats 76 percent produced litters. In one case, 8 
of 6 sows that were fed sprouted oti s after having failed to conceive for a long 
period in the control groups finally produced litters. While there were some 
indications in this last case of a beneficial effet^t from feeding sprouted oats 
to shy breeders, the evidence for the study as a whole by no means conclusively 
idiowed that sprouted-oats feeding was helpful in correcting sterility in cattle 
and swine. 

Alfalfa meal v. long alfalfa for fattening steers, R. R. THiH^MAN {Nehr. 
Univ., Anim. Hush. Dept., Cattle Circ. 150 {1954), PP- 3 ). — For this test yearling 
steers averaging 631 lb. per head were divided into three lots of 12 head each 
and fed for 196 days on a basal ration of cracked com. In addition, the re 
spective lots received long alfalfa hay, alfalfa meal, and alfalfa meal plus 1 
lb. of cottonseed cake. The average dally gains in the respective lots were 
2J2, 2.2, and 2.8 lb. per head. In general there were no significant differences 
between the lota. The determining factor in the choice of ground hay over 
long hay depends upon the relative price of alfalfa and corn. The advisability 
of adding cottonseed cake also depended upon price conditions. In this trial 
48 lb. of cake saved 14 lb. of hay and 54 lb. of corn for each 100 lb. of gain. 

Grinding shelled, ear, and snapped corn for yearling steers, R. R. 
Thalman andi R. B. Cathoabt {Ne^r. UMv., ArUm. Hwth. Dept., Cattle CU'o. 
145 [I954], pp, 10). — CJontinulng this test (R. S. R., 73, p. 521), 4 lots of 10 
yearling steers each, averaging 671 lb. per head, were fed for 180 days on 
a basal ration of alfalfa hay. In addition the respective lots received shelled 
com, cracked shelled corn, ground ear com, and ground snapped corn for 
80 days, ground ear com for 60 days, and cracked shelled com for 40 days. 
The average daily gains in the respective lots were 2.2, 2.3, 2.5. and 2.4 lb. 
per head. 

While the steers fed cracked com consumed 2 percent more corn and 2 per- 
cent less hay and made 3.5 percent faster gains than those fed whole corn, 
the differences in eflaciency were overcome by the grinding costs. All of the 
cattle made very efficient use of their feed. The cob and the cob and husk 
were all about equal in reducing the high requirements i)er 100 lb. of gain. 
Steers fed the bulky rations went on full feed more rapidly than those on 
the more concentrated rations. About twice as much pork was produced in 
lot 1 as in any other lot. The market value of the cattle was highest 
in lot 4, while the carcasses in lot 1 were slightly Inferior to those in the 
other lots. 

IMgestion studies on grinding snapped, ear, and shelled com for year- 
ling steers, R. R. Thalican and R. B. Cathoabt {Nehr. UrUv,, Anim. Hush. 
Dept,, Cattle Ciro, 144 [19541, pp, 16). — ^The above test was supplemented with 
digegtion studies using eight head of similar steers full-fed individually the 
same rations for 180 days. Three 10-day digestion trials were conducted with 
these animals using the paired-feeding method. There was little difference 
between the com rations within each pair, either from the standpoint of 
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coefBclwts of digestibility or percentage of Ingested com grain that passed 
through the digestive tract. The results were not deemed conclusive enough 
to show the relative feeding value of the rations. 

Tho evolution of the sirloin, O. S. Plumb {Indiana Bta. Oiro. 209 (19SS), 
pp. [f7], flffs, £).— In this article the author traces the development of animal 
husbandry from its early beginnings in England, laying particular stress upm 
the production of beef and the origin of the cut known as the sirloin. 

The Idaho caliper for measuring inequalities in the Jaws of sheep, J. E. 
Nordby (Hatl. Wool Orotoer, 25 (1965), No. 5, p. 19, fig. 1). — In this article from 
the Idaho Experiment Station the author describes a modification of a standard 
vernier caliper for measuring jaw defects in sheep. 

Wool-growth in sheep as affected by the carbohydrate-content of the 
diet, U, A. H. H. Fbaseb and J. E. Nichols (Empire Jour. Expt. Agr., S (1965), 
No. 9, pp. 75-79, fig. 1). — Continuing this investigation (B. S. R., 73, p. 221), the 
maintenance lot of 10 sheep was divided into two subgroups of five head each. 
One of these groups was continued on the maintenance ration for 117 days, 
during which time they grew wool at the rate of 2.3 g per sheep per day. 
During 08 days of the experimental period the sheep in the second group 
received 08 lb. of starch per head in addition to the basal ration and produced 
wool at the rate of 4.7 g per day. The increase was chiefiy due to the greater 
thickness of the individual wool fibers. It is concluded that although wool fiber 
is a protein substance, under certain conditions its growth is great) y influenced 
by the carbohydrates in the animal’s diet. 

A comparison of three forms of maize as sheep feed, L. L. Roux and O. T. 
VAN Rensburo (Farming in So. Africa^ 10 (1965), No. 198, pp. 195, 197, fig. 1). — 
A comparison of whole, crushed, and meal maize (corn) at Ermelo, Union of 
South Africa, showed that they were equal in feeding value for Merino ewes 
wheh fed in conjunction with teff hay and a bone meal and salt lick. A 
ration of 4 oz. of com, 2.5 lb. of teff bay, and a bone meal and salt lick con- 
sumed at the rate of 4 oz. per head per week was satisfactory for wintering 
Merino ewes weighing approximately 61 lb. This ration could be fed over 
an extended period without affecting the general health or reproductive 
ability of the sheep. 

Silage, bone meal, tankage, meat scraps, and straw in rations for fatten- 
ing lambs, M. A. Alexander (Nebr. Un4v., Ariim. Hush. Dept.f Sheep Giro. S28 
[1965], pp. 5). — Lambs averaging approximately 64.5 lb. per head were divided 
into six lots of 30 head each and were fed for 107 days on a basal ration 
of cracked shelled corn. In addition, the respective lots received chopped 
alfalfa hay; cottonseed meal and Atlas silage; cottonseed meal. Atlas silage, 
and steamed bone meal; digester tankage and Atlas silage; meat scrap and 
Atlas silage; and cottonseed meal, steamed bone meal, and wheat straw. The 
average dally gains in the respective lots were 0.4, 0.3, 0.4, 0.4, 0.4, and 0.3 lb. 
per head. The feed cost per 100 lb. of gain was larger in the corn and alfalfa 
lot than in the lots receiving silage supplemented with proteins and minerals. 
Adding bone meal to the silage ration Increased the rate and "efliciency of 
gains. There was no significant difference in the results obtained when 
tankage, meat scrap, or cottonseed meal were used as protein suj^lements to 
the silage ration# Wheat straw supplemented with cottonseed meal and bone 
meal produced better gains than silage supplemented with cottonseed meal, 
but this advantage was overcome when bone meal was added to the cottonseed 
meal in the silage ration. The lot receiving straw produced fewer high-grade 
carcasses than the other lots. 

Studies on the carbohydrate metabolism of the goat: The bUmd angar 
and the Inorganic phosphate, J. T. Cutleb (Jour. BM. Ohem., 106 (1954), 
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No, pp, 6S3-6ee, ftps, 6). — In this study it was found that the normal resting 
blood sugar of goats was between 24 and 65 mg per 100 cc. The blood sugar 
changes following excitement, the administration of adrenalin, or sugar were 
similar to those observed in the dog. In order to produce sho<& in goats 
from the administration of insulin, it was necessary to maintain the blood 
sugar level between 10 and 20 mg per 100 cc for 5 to 8 hr. The administration 
of glucose, adrenalin, or insulin markedly lowered the inorganic phosphorus 
of goat blood. 

Value of present-day swine types in meeting changed consumer demand, 
S. Bull, F. G. Olson, G. E. Hunt, and W. B. Oabboll (IlUnoU 8ta^ Buh 4^5 
(19S5), pp. 257~296f flgs. 10). — Continuing this series of investigations (B. S. R., 
61, p. 460), this study was undertaken in an effort to determine how well 
present-day types of hogs meet the market demand for a carcass that will cut 
out small, lean, firm cuts, a finished belly, and a minimum amount of laid. 
In this work 14 chuffy hogs were fed out and slaughtered at 170 lb., and 
14 chuffy, 10 rangy, 10 intermediate, and 10 very chuffy hogs were fed out 
and slaughtered at 200 lb. 

There were no significant differences in the rate or economy of gains 
between the various types, snd the dressing percentages were similar although 
the very chuffy hogs dressed somewhat higher. None of the types met effec- 
tively the present market carcass demands. The intermediate type approached 
this ideal most nearly, with the chuffy, rangy, and very chuffy following in 
the order named. The authors conclude that the ideal hog would have the 
quality and firmness of the intermediate, the length of the rangy, and the 
early maturity of the chuffy types. 

Tables and illustrations present the details of the study. 

Carcass quality of the pig in relation to growth and diet, B. H. Callow 
(Empire Jour. Expt. Agr., 3 (1935), No. 9, pp. 80-104f pis. 3, figs, d).— In this 
paper from the Low Temperature Research Station, Cambridge, the author 
reviews the literature dealing with the growth and conformation of the pig, the 
effect of diet on growth and carcass composition, the composition of deposited 
fat, the effect of diet on muscular tissue and bone, the quality of carcass and 
fat, and measurements of carcass quality, and suggests factors that need farther 
consideration. 

The vitamin A requirement of swine, G. Dunlop {Jour. Apr. Boi. [England], 
25 (1935), No. 2, pp. 217-230, fig. 1). — ^Experiments were conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge to obtain information on the types and amounts of com- 
mon foodstuffs that should be fed to prevent avitaminosis A in swine. The 
actual vitamin A requirements of swine in terms of carotene were also studied. 

Three animals were placed on each of 10 different rations, seven of which 
produced typical symptoms of vitamin A deficiency, two contained the minimal 
or just subniinimal amounts of the vitamin, while one appeared to permit 
storage. The rations on which there were no symptoms of vitamin A deficiency 
contained corn meal and alfalfa meal. Both of these foodstuffs produced 
undesirable effects when fed at levels necessary to prevent the onset of disease 
symptoma^ and neither were standard products. On this basis the dosing 
of young animals with a concentrate of known potency (1,000,000 international 
units of vitamin A per animal) appeared to be the simplest and surest method 
of preventing avitaminosis A under an intensive system of management. Post* 
mortem examination of four animals that died showed extensive enteritis. 
The amount of vitamin A required to keep the animals* reserves at their original 
level was approximately 60 mg of carotene per 100 lb. of feed or 4 mg of 
carotene par day for a 100-lb. pig. 
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On the mtlon high In con^ meal growth ceased in all three imlmals. Small 
snpplements of yeast were sufElcient for recovery and resumption of normal 
growth, indicating that the condltlcm was due to a deficiency of vitamin Ba. 

A study of the fasting metabolism of various lH*eeds of hog, I, U, T. 
Dbiohton {Jour, Agr, 8oi, [England], 24 (1984) t 2fo. 2, pp, 826-884f pU, 4; 25 
{1985), No. 2, pp. 180-191, figs, d).— These studies were carried on at the Insti- 
tute of Animal Nutrition, University of Cambridge. 

I. Introduotorg: Age, toeight, and length data, etc , — The author reports obser- 
vations on the age, weight, and length of a total of 25 pigs of 9 different breeds 
from about 50 days of age up to an age well beyond that to which such animals 
are kept by the producer. The metabolism of individuals was observed during 
fasts varying in length from 2 to 5 days. A 'series of figures illustrates graphi- 
cally how the individual animals varied from the mean growth for each of the 
factors under consideration. 

II. Body temperature meaeurementa , — It was found that the normal body 
temperature of the pigs varied appreciably more than was considered normal. 
The limits lay between 98.3 and 104.8'* F., and the variation was independent 
of environmental temperature or season of the year. The average for the adult 
hog was 101.7*. Fasting for 2 to 6 days caused a reduction of body tempera- 
ture in most cases, amounting on the average to 1.7*. Whether normal or 
fasting, the mean body temperature of the young pig was about 1.5* higher than 
that of the adult hog. 

It is concluded that the reduction in body temperature during fast was inde- 
pendent of breed, age, weight, surface, loss in fasting, fall in metabolism in 
fasting, environmental temperature, and light. Individual variations were 
great, and mental excitement as well as amount of muscular energy expended 
within an hour or so before the measurements were taken had a marked ^ect 
on the temperature. The hog, like rats and guinea pigs, was found to be an 
incompletely thermoregulated animal. 

Experiments in table poultry production {[Ot, BHt] Min. Agr. and 
Fiaheriea Bui. 91 {1986), pp. F-f-59, /Iga. 9).— -The results ot studies on the pro- 
duction of table poultry conducted at South-Eastern Agricultural College, 
Wye, during the period 192&-32 are presented. 

In this work it was found that the heaviest weights, 5 to 5.5 lb., were 
reached by the table breeds at 25 weeks of age. Although at the earlier ages 
and at 25 weeks Rhode Island Beds were not greatly inferior to the Light 
Sussex breed or table crosses, at practically every age the table breeds were 
definitely superior to the egg breeds. I>ry mash as a rearing ration gave 
better results than wet mash, but there was no difference between a dry mash 
and a combination of wet and dry mash. • Dry mash feeding required less 
labor than wet mash feeding. Barley meal and com could be successfully 
substituted for part of the Sussex ground: oats, and dried skim milk could be 
reduced 50 percent from the usual level of feeding. These changes reduced the 
cost of feeding without reducing the gains or the quality of the finished 
Wrd. ^ 

Appended is a note on the starch equivalwt required to produce 1 lb. of 
live weight Increase during trough feeding and cramming by E. T. Hainan. 

The effect o9 supplementary iodine on the nutritive value of ohi<dE 
rations, A. D. Holios, M. G. Pioorr, and W. H. Paokabd {Jour. Nutr., 8 
{1984), ^ 0 . 5, pp. 588-595, iiga. In this study 5 pens of 80 Rhode Island Red 
<dilck8 eadi were fed a chid: growing mash from hatching to 12 weeks of 
age under standardiied laboratory conditions. The diet of 4 pens was soi^le- 
mented with 18.8, 87.5, 75, and 98.8 mg of KI per kilogram of mash. Ob- 
servations were made outgrowth, phydcal appearance^ and feed consumptlcm, 
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on the nutritlTe efficiency of the diets, on the bone gn^owth, and on hemoglobin 
content of the blood at 12 weeks of age. 

The final weight of the chicks did not vary consistently with the amount ot 
iodine fed. The mash consumption was greatest for the pen receiving the most 
KI, but in physical appearance the pens were similar. The mash containing 
37.6 mg of KI had the highest nutritive efficiency. The length and diameter 
of tlbias were greatest in the lot receiving the most KI, but the heaviest 
tiblas were from the pen receiving 18.8 mg and the ash content was largest 
for the chicks in the pen receiving 37.5 mg of KI. The internal structure 
of the tiblas showed the same development in all pens. The hemoglobin 
content was greatest in the control pen. 

The relation between the antirachitic factor and the weight of the gall 
bladder and contents of the chicken, W. C. Russeix, M. W. Taylor, and 

D. F. Chichester (Jour. Nutr., 8 (1934) f No. d, pp. 689-694 )- — An Investigation 
at the New Jersey Experiment Stations showed that the average weight of the 
gall bladders and contents of a group of White Wyandotte chicks deprived 
of the antirachitic factor was more than twice that of a group provided with 
an adequate amount of the factor. The average weight of the gall bladders 
of a group of chicks partially protected against leg weakness was Intermediate 
between the values for a normal g^roup and for a group deprived of the anti- 
rachitic factor. The average pH concentration of the duodenal contents was 
practically the same whether the groups had an adequate amount or were 
deprived of the antirachitic factor. The pH apparently was not related to 
the retention of bile by the gall bladder. 

The total solids of the bUe of birds receiving an antirachitic factor was 
practically constant throughout the test, while the value for the basal group 
increased with age. The ash percentage fluctuated in the group protected from 
leg weakness, but there was a tendency toward an increuso in ash with age 
in the basal group. Calcium expressed as milligrams per 300 g of bile was 
from 26 to 36 percent lower in the basal than in the protected group. However, 
the volume of bile in the basal group at 8 weeks of age was about twice that 
of the protected group. It was thought that the bile might be an important 
excretory route for calcium when animals were affected with leg weakness. 

Three hatches a year, D. O. Kennard and V. D. Chamreiujn (Ohio 8ta. 
Bimo. Bui. 115 (1935), pp. 159-161). — ^The advantages of hatching chicks during 
the periods (1) January and February, (2) April and May, and (3) September 
and October are discussed, with particular emphasis on the advantages of 
fall hatching. 

DAIRY FARMINa^DAIRYING 

[Abstracts of papers presented at the 29th annual meeting of the 
American Dairy Science Association] (Jour. Dairy 8ci., 18 (1935), No. 7, pp. 
429-482). — CJontrlbutions presented at the annual meeting of the association 
(E. S. R., 72, p. 522) held at St. Paul, Miim., June 1935, include the following 
in the production and manufacturing sections : The Involution of the Mammary 
Gland, by B. P. Reineke and 0. W. Turner (pp. 429, 430) ; The Ovary-stimu- 
iating Interaction of Blood Serum from Cattle and Gonadotrophic Extracts, 
by L. E. Casida (p. 430) ; A Review of Color Inheritance in Dairy Cattle, by 
H. L. Ibsen and H. W. Cave (pp. 480, 431) ; The Dietary Requirements of 
Goats for Vitamin E, by J. L. Wilson, B. H. Thomas, and C. Y. Gannon (pp. 
481, 482) ; A Preliminary Study of the Vitamin D Requirement of Calves When 
Fed Natural Milk as the Source of This Vitamin, by C. F. Huffman and C. W. 
Duncan (p. 432) ; The Pathology of Rickets in Dairy Calves, by H. E. Bechtel, 

E. T. Hallman, and C. F. Huffman (pp. 432, 433) ; The Color and Carotene 
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Content of Various Homo-grown Roughage Rations and the Influence of These 
Rations on the Color, Carotene, and Vitamlni A Potency of the Butterfat, by 

R. E. Hodgson, J. C. Knott, H. E. Murer, and R. R. Graves (pp. 488, 484) ; The 
Vitamin A Activity of Butter Produced by Cows Fed Alfalfa Hay and Soybean 
Hay Cut in Different Stages of Maturity, by J. H. Hilton, J. W. Wilbur, and 

S. M. Hauge (p. 484) ; Caratone in Rations for Dairy Calves, by A. H. Kuhl> 
man, W. D. Gallup, and E. Weaver (pp. 484, 485) ; Blindness in Cattle of 
Nutritional Origin Associated with Constriction of the Optic Nerve, by L. A. 
Moore, C. F. Huffman, and C. W. Duncan (p. 485) ; A Study of the Malnutrition 
Incident to the Heavy Feeding of Cottonseed Meal, by S. I. Bechel and S. R. 
Skaggs (pp. 435, 486) ; Influence of the Ration on the Vitamin C Content of 
Milk, by W. H. Riddell, C. H. Whitnah, and J. S. Hughes (p. 487) ; Effect 
of the Condition of Com Plant at Cutting upon the Carotene Content of Silage, 
by E. A. Kane and C. A. Cary (p. 487) ; The Stack Silage Method of Preserv- 
ing Forage Crops and the Comparative Nutritive Value of Oat and Pea Silage 
Made in a Stack and in a Tower, by J. C. Knott, R. E. Hodsen, and R. R. 
Graves (p. 438) ; Pea Vine Silage as a Peed for Dairy Cattle, by J. O. Tretsven 
(pp. 438, 439) ; Studies Regarding the Use of Mineral Acids for the Preserva- 
tion of Forage (pp. 439, 440) ; Molasses as a Preserving Agent in Making 
Soybean Silage, by E. C. Elting (p. 440) ; Experimental Cottonseed Meal Ration 
Plus Silage versus Herd Ration, Hay, and Silage Feeding, by R. H. Lush 
(pp. 441-442) ; The Digestibility and Feeding Value of Russian Thistle Hay, 
by H. W. Cave, W. H. Riddell, and J. S. Hughes (pp. 442, 448) ; Lespedesa 
ftericea Feeding Trials with Dairy Cows, by C. E. Wylie and S. A. Hinton (p. 
443) ; The Effect of Soybeans on. the Fat Content of Milk, by J. W. Wilbur, 
J. H. Hilton, et al. (pp. 443, 444) ; The Effect of Quality and Level of Protein 
Intake upon Growth and Milk Production, by I. W. Rupel, G. Bohstedt, and 
E. B. Hart (pp. 444, 445) ; Milk and Butterfat Production on High and Low 
Protein Rations, by C. A. Cury (p. 445) ; Extremes in Protein Feeding- 
Bearing of the Results on the Protein-feeding Standard, by A. E. Perkins (pp. 
445, 446) ; Changes in Weight of New-born Calves as Related to the Method of 
Feeding, by C. L. Cole (pp, 446, 447) ; The Nutrients Required by Dairy Cows 
Kept in an Open Shed vs. Cows Kept in a Dairy Barn, by J. R. Dice (pp. 447, 
448) ; Formulae for Calculating Rations for Milk Cows, by A. H. Kuhlman 
(pp. 448, 449) ; l*crmanent Records in the Station Herd, by R. B. Becker 
(p. 449) ; Effect of Breeding Efficiency and Culling on Herd Production, by 
L. Copeland (p. 450) ; Studies on the Ash and Nitrogen Distribution of Proc- 
essed Cheese as Affected by the Salts Used and a Comparison of the Methods 
Used for the Determination of the pH of the Cheese, by H. L. Templeton (p. 
451) ; Effects of Some Ions on the Properties of Ice Cream Mixes, by J. L 
Keith, C. W. Rink, and E, Weaver (pp. 451, 452) ; The Hydrogen-ion Concen- 
tration and Titratable Acidity of Butter, Cream, and Buttermilk, by O. F. Hun- 
ziker and W. A. Cordes (pp. 452-455) ; Range of Hydrogen-ion Concentration 
in Sour Cream Butter, by E. H. Parfltt (p. 455) ; The Thiocyanogen Value as a 
Means of Measuring Unsaturated Fatty Acids in Butterfat, by Or J. Hill and 
L. S. Palmer (i^. 455, 456) ; The Effect of Homogenization on Some of the 
Fat Constants of Milk, by 1. A. Gould and G. M. Trout (p. 456) ; Variations 
in Physical Properties of Milks, by G. P. Sanders, K. J. Matheson, and L. A. 
Burkey (pp. 466, 457) ; Soft Curd Character Induced ini Milk by Intense Sonic 
Vibration, by L. A. Chambers (p. 457) ; Variations in the Curd Tension of the 
Milk throughout the Complete Lactation Period, by M. H. Berry (p. 458) ; 
Effect of Mastitis upon Milk Quality and Composition, by P. A. Downs (pp. 
458-460) ; The Relation of Mastitis to th^ Rennet Coagulability and Strong 
of Milk, by H. H. Scunmdh and H. Matsen (K>. 460, 461) ; Structural Changes 
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Occurring in Casein during Cheese Ripening as Shown by X>ray Diffraction 
Studies, by S. L. Tuckey, H. A. Hu^e, and G. L. Clark (pp. 461, 462) ; Effects 
of Time and Temperature of Holding Milk Heat-treated at Various Tempera- 
tures upon its Subsequent Coagulation by Rennet, by M. H. Powdl (pp. 462, 
468) ; Determinations of Copper in Sugar Condensed Milk and Some Relations 
between the Copper Cxintent and Off Flavor in Strawberry Ice Cream, by 
H. L. Link, H. J. Konen, and L. A. Baumaxm (p. 468) ; The Application of the 
Minnesota Babcock Method to the Testing of Ice Cream, Concentrated Milk, 
and Chocolate Milk, by L. M. Thurston and W. C. Brown (p. 464) ; The Stand- 
ardization of the Borden Body Flow Meter for Determining the Apparent Vis- 
cosity of Cream, by J. C. Hening (p. 486) ; Judging Sweet Cream, by J. H. 
Nair, D. E. Mook, and R. S. Fleming (pp. 465, 466) ; Some Factors Affecting 
the Properties of Whipped Cream, by W. S. Mueller, M. J. Mack, and H. G. 
Lindquist (pp. 466, 467) ; Frequency of the Flavor Defects in Milk, by E. 
Weaver, B. L. Fouts, and P. C. McGilliard (pp. 467-488) ; Effects of Feeds on 
Oxidized Flavors in Pasteurized Milk, by E. Prewitt and B. H. Parfltt (p. 468) ; 
Methods of Studying Feed Effects on the Physical Properties of Butterfat, by 
W. D. Gallup, J. I. Keith, and A. H. Euhlman (pp. 468, 469) ; Effect of a 
Heavy Cottonseed Meal Ration on Milk and Butter, by J. 1. Keith, A. H. Kuhl- 
man, B. Weaver, and W. D. GuUup (p. 469) ; The Detection and Control of 
Bovine Mastitis, by G. J. Hucker (pp. 469, 470) ; Studies on Aseptically Drawn 
Milk from Bang's Disease Positive and Bang's Disease Negative Ck>ws, by H. B. 
Morrisoni and F. E. Hull (pp. 470, 471) ; Bitter Flavor In Cheddar Cheese Made 
from Pasteurized Milk, by C. A. Phillips (pp. 471, 472) ; Study of a Gassy 
Defect in Cream Cheese, by W. J. Corbett, W. C. Frazier, and W. V. Price 
(pp. 472, 478) ; Varieties of the Genus Oospora Pound in Cream and Butter, 
by C. M. Sorensen (p. 478) ; The Disappearance of Acetylmethylcarbinol and 
Dlacetyl in Butter Cultures, by G. L. Stahly, M. B. Michadlan, C. H. Workman, 
and B. W. Hammer (pp. 478, 474) ; A Study of EscherichiorAerobaoter Organ- 
isms in Pasteurized Milk, by J. L. Minkin and L. H. Burgwald (p. 474) ; Ob- 
servations on Yeasts Causing Gas in Sweetened Condensed Milk, by H. C. 
Olson and B. W. Hammer (pp. 474, 476) ; Standard Laboratory Methods for 
the Control of Dairy Products, by R. S. Breed (p. 475) ; Acidity in the 
Manufacture of Cream Cheese, by Z. D. Roundy and W. V. Price (pp. 475, 476) ; 
The Manufacture of a Soft Cheese of the Bel Paese Type, by R. R. Farrar 
(pp. 476, 477) ; Experiments with Canned Cheddar Cheese, by E. L. Reicdiart 
(pp. 477, 478) ; The Vitamin A Content of Sour Oream Butter, Sweet Cream 
Butter, and Margarine, by I. L. Hathaway and H. P. Davis (p. 478) ; Technic, 
Examination, and Reporting Extraneous Matter in Butter, by B. E. Horrall 
(pp. 478, 479) ; Notes on the National Cream (Quality Improvement Campaign, 
by M. B. Parker (p. 479) ; Comparative Efficiency of Electrically Operated 
Tanks versus Ice in the Cooling of Milk, by J. H. Frandsen (pp. 479, 480) ; 
Frozen Brines as Refrigerants for Ice Cream in Cabinets and Shipping Con- 
tainers, by H. H. Sommer (pp. 480, 481) ; An Experimental Ice Cream Freez- 
ing Unit, by J. I. Keith and C. W. Rink (p. 481) ; and Methods for Testing 
Condensing Pans, by L. C. Thomsen (pp. 481, 482). 

[Proceedings of the eighth annual State College of Washington Institute 
of Dairying] (Wash. State CeU,, Inst Dairying Proo., 8 {1985) ^ pp* 
fig* 1), — ^The following papers were presented at the eighth annual meeting, 
held at Pullman in February 1985 (E. S. R., 72, p. 241) : A Review of Recent 
Cheddar Cheese Making Experiments, by N. S. Golding (pp. 8-10) ; Various 
Attempts Made in the State of Washington to Manufacture Foreign Types of 
Cheese, by W. J. Wyrlck (pp. 10-18) ; Latest Devdopments in Vitamin Re- 
search of Interest to the Dairyman, by E. N. Todhunter (pp. 18-22) ; Vitamin 
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D Milk Devdopmente, by F. B. McKenzie (pp, 22-25) ; Soft Curd MUk, by D. B. 
Tbeophilus (pp. 25-28) ; The Oocstruction of a New Dairy Plant, by O. S. 
Perham (pp. 28-82) ; Various Methods of Grading Milk, by M. M. MlUer 
(pp. 82-36) ; High Solids Ice Cream, by P. Young (pp. 35-45) ; Maintaining 
Ethical Standards in Dairy Manufacturing (pp. 46-51), Costly Butter Defects 
and Their Prevention (pp. 52-59), and What We Can Learn from the Dairy 
Industries in Denmark and New Zealand (pp. 6S-64), all by O. F. Hunziker; 
Summary of the Monthly Educational Butter Scoring at the State College of 
Washington, by H. A. Bendixen (pp. 64-71) ; Opportunities Afforded the Dairy 
Industry through Dairy Council Program, by M. Q. Flanley (pp. 71-75) ; A 
Phase of the Dairy Council School Program, by A. G. McPherson (pp. 75-77) ; 
The Standard Plate Method of Making Bacterial Counts in Milk, by M. W. 
Brandt (pp. 77-84) ; Safeguarding the Public Milk Supply, by F. E. Smith 
(pp. 84-86) ; A Discussion of the Washington State Butter Marketing Agree- 
ment, by B. S. Miller (pp. 87-89) ; Results of the Federal Cream Inspection 
in the State of Washington, by J. L. Harvey (pp; 89-G8) ; Dairy Problems, by 
R. A. Cornelius (pp. 93-97) ; A Cream Quality Program, from the Farmer’s 
as Well as Creamferyman’s Viewpoint, by O. J. Hill (pp. 98-100) ; Land Use 
in Washington, by R. E. Willard (pp. 100, 101) ; The Influence of Acids, 
Washing Powders, Chemical Sterilizers, and Refrigerating Brines on Metals, 
by O. F. Hunziker (pp. 102-109) ; The Relation of the Association Tester to 
the Extension Program, by F. E. Balmer (pp. 109-114) ; Dairy Outlook, by 
B. M. Turner (pp. 114, 116) ; Dairy Improvement Publicity, by W. D. Staats 
(pp. 116-118) ; The Producer and the Washington A. A. A., by D. Lamphier 
(pp. 118-120) ; Pasture and Pasture Management, by R. E. Hodgson (pp. 
12G-124) ; Roughages for Winter Milk Production, by J. C. Knott (pp. 124- 
127) ; Transmission and Detection of Mastitis, by 0. C. Prouty (pp. 127-129) ; 
Possible Effect of Dairy Ontrol Boards on the Breeding of Purebred Cattle, 
by H. A. Mathieson (pp. 129, 130) ; Sterility, by P. H. Blickenstaff (pp. 180- 
184) ; and Bang’s Disease, by E. E. Wegner (pp. 184r-140). 

[Dairy cattle and dairy products experiments in Idaho] {Idaho Bia, Buh 
217 (1935) t pp, 8, 23-B6, 27), — Information was obtained on vitamin A value 
of pasture plants, vitamin A activity and the effect of the curing process on 
alfalfa hay, the detrimental effect of manure clumps upon the productive area 
of pastures, the use of cull potatoes, alfalfa seed screenings, and pea meal in 
dairy rations, sunflower silage as a substitute for com silage, and sweetclover 
silage as a salvage crop. 

It was also found that mastitis may affect milk composition, that the H-ion 
concentration of wash water for butter changed during the washing process, 
and that the Insulating efficiency of ice cream packers varied greatly. 

[Dairy husbandry studies in Minnesota, 1885—1985] (Miimeaoto Bta. 
Bvl, 319 (1935) t pp, 16-19, 3k-k0, 72).— Findings are briefly noted as to milk 
mizymes, powdered whole milk, cream rising and grading, the role of colloids 
in milk and its products, the vitamin content of milk, phosphorus^ and calcium 
deflciency, butter making, calf raising, .dairy rationsrond skim mi& utilization. 

[Experiments with dairy cattle hy the North Carolina Station] {North 
Carolina Bta, Rpt, 1933, pp, 52-55), — Results obtained in tests with dairy cows 
are reported on^'lespedeza as a supplementary grazing crop for dairy catHe, 
kudzu and Leopedeea oericea as supplementary pasture for dairy cattle, L. 
oerioea as a grasing crop for dairy cattle, and Kobe leig)edeza and orriiard 
grass as pasture plants, all by G. D. Grinnells^ A. J. Pletm, and P. H. Kime; 
dairy cattle pasture studies at the Oentral Substation, by Grinnells and Kime; 
dairy cattle pasture stu^^es at the Mountain Substation, by Grlnnrils, Kime, 
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S. C. Clapp, and H. Coulter; and the comparntlye value of alfalfa and les* 
l>edeasa hay, by Grinnells and Pieters. 

[Investigations with dairy cattle in Vermont] {Vermont Sta. Bui. S96 
{19S5)f pp. 21-23 ). — Data obtained in studies with dairy cattle are reported on 
calcium and phosphorus metabolism, and the feeding value of artificially dried 
young hays. 

Pea meal as a feed for dairy cows, F. W. Atkbson, T. R. Wabbbn, and D. W, 
Bolin {Idaho Sta. Bui. 213 {1935), pp. H ). — ^Using the double reversal method 
of feeding, two groups of cows were fed in two tests of three 32-day periods 
each on a basal ration of alfalfa hay and sunfiower silage. The grain ration 
used as a basis for comparison consisted of a mixture of 400 lb. of rolled 
barley, 200 lb. of wheat bran, 100 lb. of linseed meal, and 21 lb. of mineral 
mixture. In the experimental ration 200 lb. of pea meal was substituted for 
the linseed meal. The digestible crude protein and total digestible nutrient 
content of the two rations were practically the same. 

There were no significant differences in feed consumption, milk production, 
changes in body weight, or eflaciency of production on the two rations. While 
pea meal was not as palatable as some common cereals this is not deemed a 
limiting factor when grain mixtures containing up to 76 percent of pea meal 
are fed. 

Potatoes as a feed for dairy cows, F. W. Atkbson and G. 0. Andbeson 
{Idaho Sta. Bui. 216 {1935), pp. 14 ). — ^In two feeding tests raw potatoes were 
compared with corn silage, using two groui)s of cows in each trial fed a basal 
ration of alfalfa hay and a grain mixture. 

The consumption of the two succulent feeds and of grain was quite similar, 
but in eacli case the consumption of hay was greater when potatoes were fed. 
The changes in body weight and the milk production were practically the same 
for both feeds. Because of the higher consumption of hay when potatoes were 
fed, the total digestible nutrients consumed per 100 lb. of 4 percent milk pro- 
duced were greater. On this basis potatoes were approximately 90 percent 
as efficient as com silage for milk production. 

In a third trial cooked potatoes were compared with raw potatoes. Feed 
consumption, milk production, and body weight changes were similar for both 
groups. However, since more digestible disturbances occurred when cooked 
potatoes were fed, it is recrommended that potatoes be fed raw. 

With care in feeding, at least 30 lb. of potatoes per day could be fed to 
Holstein cows and 25 lb. to Jerseys. Potatoes proved to be quite well relished 
by the animals. The milk produced by potato-fed cows was equal in flavor 
to that produced by cows fed com silage. The butter from the two groups 
was excellent in body and texture, and no off fiavors were present, 

Apple pomace silage, A. E. Pebkins and C. F. Monboe {Ohio Sta. Bimo. Bui. 
175 {1935) f PP- 154-158, figs. 3). — In this article the authors discuss the pos- 
sibilities of using apple pomace silage for feeding dairy cattle. They conclude 
that it would seem to offer “ a convenient and suitable source of supply of a 
valuable ingredient in a good dairy ration, particularly in the case of small 
herds . . . where it is not considered practical to provide a supply of 
com silage.” 

Sunflower silage for milk production, F. W. Atkeson {Idaho Sta. Bui. 215 
{1935), pp. 8). — Using the double reversal system of feeding, two groups of 
cows were fed in two tests of three 30-day periods each on a basal ration of 
alfalfa hay and a grain mixture. During the experimental periods one lot 
received sunflower silage and the other lot corn silage. 

There was no significant difference in milk and fat production or the body 
weight changes on the two silages. On the basis of total digestible nuti'lents 
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consumed and milk produced, sunflower silage was equal to com silage. Al- 
though corn silage appeared to be more palatable than sunflower sUage, cows 
consumed as much of the latter as they did of the former. Over a period of 
years it was found that in the Moscow, Idaho, area sunflowers produced 72 
percent more tonnage of silage per acre than com. Since in feeding value 
the two groups were practically equal, the choice remained one of more milk 
per acre rather than more milk per cow. 

Sweet clover silage as a feed for dairy cows, F. W. Atkeson and G. G. 
Andebson {Idaho Sta. BuL 214 {19S5), pp. 11 ), — In order to determine the 
feeding value of sweetclover silage for milk production, two groups of four 
cows each were fed by the double reversal method for three 2D*day experi- 
mental periods on a basal ration of alfalfa hay and a grain mixture. One lot 
received com silage and the other sweetclover silage. 

In the upper part of the silo the sweetclover silage was dark in color and 
had a characteristic coumarin odor, but it improved In quality as it was 
fed off. There was no significant difference in 'the milk production with 
the two silages. Sweetclover silage was not so palatable as com silage. 
Good quality sweetclover silage did not taint milk and milk products any 
more than com silage, but there was more chance of taints in these products 
due to poor quality sweetclover silage. 

An examination of the value of covariance in dairy cow nutrition experi- 
ments, M. S. Babtlett {Jour, Agr, 8ci, iEngland}^ 25 (1955), No, 2, pp, 258- 
244 ). — ^In this study at the Agricultural Research Station, Jealott’s Hill, Berk- 
shire, the results of an experiment on the nutritive value of dried grass for 
winter feeding of dairy cows were used as a uniformity trial to indicate the 
magnitude of the standard error that might be expected if a continuous treat- 
ment study were designed with a preliminary control period. On the basis of 
the analysis an initial period of 3 weeks was suggested. The author also 
presents some discussion on the design and analysis of this type of experiment 

The effects, on calcium and phosphorus metabolism in dairy cows, of 
feeding low-calcium rations for long periods, E. B. Meigs, W. A^ TuBZtni 
E. A. Kane, and L. A Shinn {Jour. Agr. Reg. [U. S.], 51 (1955), No. 1, pp. 
1-26 ). — In order to obtain more information on the calcium and phosphorus 
metabolism of dairy cows, the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Dairy Industry made a 
study of cows that liave been kept for several years on rations containing 
different quantities of calcium. The calcium intake in the feed and the 
output In milk and calves were determined. At the end of the periods the 
cows were slaughtered and the bones and entire body analysed for calcium 
and phosphoius content. 

It was found that the percentages of calcium and phosphorus of the fat-free 
bodies of mature normal cattle were quite constant and that the calcium- 
phosphorus ratio, both in the whole body and bone, were highly constant. 
After several years on rations containing only about 25 g of calcium daily, 
the calcium content of the fat-free bodies was not likely to be reduced to less 
than 85 percent of the normal level. The change in the calcium-phosiflioros 
ratio for the whole body as a result of such treatment was from 1.9 to about 
1.8. Cows fed low-calcium rations for 9 mo. or more readily utilised about 
50 percent of the Calcium intake for the productim of milk and calves. This 
conclusion was confirmed by the results of balance experiments. It is stated 
that Uiere is every reason to believe that results of certain balance experi- 
ments which suggested that cows may store calcium and phosphorus in pro- 
fiortlons entirely different from those usually found in the body were based 
on experimental error. It appeared from a study of other balance experiments 
that when the calcium content of a ration was reduced by substitatlng timothy 
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hay or straw for alfalfa the Titamin A content was also likely to be reduced, 
and that the failures in reproduction were traceable to a vitamin A deficiency 
rather than to a calcium deficiency. The results suggest that for Jersey 
cows capable of giving 3,000 kg or more of milk annually an Intake of 25 g 
of calcium daily was somewhat Inadequate. 

The phosphorus requirements of dairy heifers, J. O. Abchibald and B. 
Bennett (Jour. Agr. Res. [17. fif.], 51 (19S5), No. i, pp. 88-96^ fig$. 4).— Con- 
tinuing this investigation (E. S. R., 65, p. 767) at the Massachusetts Experiment 
Station, two groups of four heifers each were fed as high-phosphorus and low- 
phosphorus groups. The basal ration consisted of a low-phosphorus mixed hay, 
dried beet pulp, and a grain mixture of com meal, corn gluten meal, and blood 
flour 8:1:1. For tlie high-phosphorus group this ration was supplemented 
with rice bran. A total of 77 metabolism balance trials was carried out, 42 with 
the high-phosphorus lot and 35 with the low-phosphorus lot. 

The results showed that the retention and utilization of nitrogen and calcium 
was quite similar in both groups except in the case of nitrogen storage by the 
2-year-old groups, but this apparent difference may have been due to an insuffi- 
cient amount of data. The retention of phosphorus by the high-phosphorus 
group was superior at all ages and significantly so during the first year. The 
low-phosphorus group was more efficient in the use of the phosphorus they 
received, but not to the extent of being equal to the high-phosphorus group in 
storage. The differences in growth and reproductive function of the two groups 
were very slight. 

Heavy cottonseed meal feeding in relation to udder troubles in dairy 
cows, R. P. Hotis and T. B. Woodwab© (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Tech. Bui. 473 (1935), 
pp. 16, figs. 4)> — In this investigation eight cows that bad shown previous 
udder trouble were fed alfalfa hay for 22 weeks. In addition four of the cows 
were fed 10 lb. of cottonseed meal per day and the other four received from 
5 to 10 lb, of a low-protein grain mixture. Weekly examinations of the milk 
were made for streptococci, chlorine content, and number of cells. These three 
tests were studied in conjunction with each other and with the strip-cup 
examination to obtain information regarding the normality or abnormality 
of the milk. In addition to these tests the udders were examined by palpitation 
every 2 to 4 weeks. 

The results of the study show that the liberal feeding of a high-protein ration 
made up of cottonseed meal and alfalfa hay had little, if any, influence on the 
abnormality of the milk. This ration did not aggravate udder conditions as 
determined by physical examination of the udder and by laboratory examination 
of the milk. The high-protein ration did not force animals more or less subject 
to chronic attacks of mastitis into clinical cases. 

Influence of season and advancing lactation on butterfat content of 
Jersey milk, B. B. Bex;kbs and P. T. D. Abnold (Jour. Dairy 8oi., 18 (1935), 
No, 6, pp. 889-399, fig9. 2). — ^The Florida Experiment Station found that under 
the more uniform environment of the State the seasonal trend in fat percentage 
of the milk of Jersey cows varied almost inversely with the temperature. The 
lowest average butterfat tests usually occurred In August and the highest 
in December. The average test in the first month after calving was 4.605 
percent, dropped to 4.594 percent in the second month, and then increased 
steadily to 5.555 for the twelfth month. Advancing lactation exerted a greater 
infiuence than did season on the fat test. Over a 16-yr. period it was found 
that an average increase of 10* F. between the monthly mean temperatures of 
57* and 81* caused an average decrease of 0.81 percent in the butterfat test 

Production of quality milk and cppmm on the farm, T. M. OnsoN and O. O. 
Totman (South Dakota Sta, Oiro, BB {1936), pp. BO ). — The first part of this 
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publication, by Olson, discosses bow the various iactors — bams and stables, flies, 
utensils^ cooling, etc. — most be considered in tl^ production of clean milk. 

a?he second part, by Totman, points out that the cream producer must observe 
similar factors in the production of quality cream, discusses cream s^aration 
and grading, and outlines the sediment test 

Behavior of casetnate sols on a study of a hysteresis-like phenomenon in 
the rennet coagulation of heated milk, M. B. Powurx and L. S. Paliob (/oar. 
Dairy 8oi,, 18 {1985), No, 8, pp. 4OI-414, figs, £).•— The Minnesota Experiment 
Station undertook this study to obtain evidence as to the analogous fraction in 
natural milk responsible for the different behavior oil heated milks toward 
rennet. 

Heated calcium caseinate-colloidal calcium phosphate “milks** as well as 
the mixtures of equal parts of the two separate sols exhibited hyteresis-like 
behavior when coagulated with rennet at definite intervals after heating. 
Heat treatment of calcium caseinate sols was practically without effect on 
their rate of coagulation either alone or when mixed with colloidal calcium 
phosphate. The same was true in the heat treatment of the colloidal calcium 
^osphate portion before adding the caseinate. The hysteresis effects of 
beat on the complex were due to the presence of both the caseinate and phos> 
phate during heat treatment. ‘ A complex containing colloidal calcium 
oxalate showed no hysteresis due to heating. Colloidal calcium arsenate did 
not exist at the pH of natural milk. The fact that heating caused a greater 
increase in the velocity of migration of a caseinate-phosphate complex than 
a calcium caseinate sol showed that the effects of heat are greatest in the 
presence of the colloidal phosphates. 

The vitamin A content of sour cream batter, sweet cream butter, and 
margarines, I. L. Hathaway and H. P. Davis {Nebraska 8ia, Res, Bui, 79 
{19S5), pp, 8, figs. S). — In order to determine the nutritive value of butter sub- 
stitutes 19 samples of margarine were analyzed chemically and the vitamin A 
content compared with that of either sour-cream or sweet-cream butter. The 
fat content of the butter samples varied from 80.2 to 81.5 percent, while that of 
the margarine samples ranged from 78.3 to 80.2 percent. 

When fed at the rate of 1 cc daily for 8 weeks as a source of vitamin A, one 
sample of margarine produced an average gain of 10 g per rat and another 
sample a gain of 25 g per rat. With all the other samples of margarine there 
was a final loss of weight, and most of the rats failed to survive the experi- 
mental period. The butter was fed at a rate equal to one-tenth or one-twentieth 
of the quantity of margarine fed In all but one case, and all the rats survived. 
The smallest gain on butter averaged 46 g per rat and the largest 111 g during 
the 8-week period. 

The microbiology of butter, I, n {Canad. Jour, Res,, 12 {19S5), No, 5, 
pp, 288-dd5).— Two papers are presented. 

I. Tke yeast and mold count of butter as a measure of creamery sanitation, 
F. W. Wood and H. R. Thornton (pp. 285-294). — In this paper from the Uni- 
versity of Alberta, evidence is presented to show that yeast and ifibld counts 
of butter are not adequate as the sole measure of the microbial content of 
butter and of creamery sanitation. It is recommended that bacterial counts 
bo used to supplement yeast and mold counts for these purposes. 

II. The growth of molds in and upon butter, H. R. Thornton and F. W. 
Wood (pp. 296-8()5). — ^The improbability of the initiation of mold growth 
in the incorporated moisture of salted and unsalted butter and In the ffee 
moisture of salted butter is discussed; An attempt is made to relate the 
initiation of mold growth to condensation moisture on the various surfaces 
of butter. 
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Of four methods of treatment tested against subsequent mold growth, wet 
sterilization of the parchment wils least satisfactory, while parchment in hot 
or cold saturated brine gave the maximum protection. Oladoaporium sp. was 
Isolated from a moldy patch in butter showing Interior molding. 

The hydrogen-ion concentration of creamery waters and their relation- 
ship to washing better, N. S. Golding (Jour, Dairy 8oi.t 18 (1936), No, 6, 
pp. 369S71, fig. 1). — ^The object of this Investigation at the Idaho Experiment 
Station was to determine the prevalence of alkaline water in the State and in 
eastern Washington and the effect of the reaction of such water on butter 
washed with it. The pH of creamery water supplies was determined by colori- 
metric methods. 

With alkaline water the first wash water had a reaction between that of 
the water and cream, while the second wash water retained the reaction of 
the original water. Only slight changes were found in the reaction of the 
serum of the washed butter, and it was concluded that the changes in the 
reaction of the second wash water were largely a surface effect on the butter. 
Alkaline wash waters removed slightly more nitrogen from the butter in the 
grain than waters which had been acidified. After removing the extraneous 
buttermilk which affected the reaction of the first wash water, the evidence of 
dissolved protein in the alkaline wash water was more marked. 

Some practical studies in the cold storage of butter, L. 0. Thomsen (Natl. 
Butter and Cheese Jour., 26 (1936), No. 15, pp. S0-S2). — ^The object of this 
study at the Wisconsin Experiment Station was to determine the effect of the 
color and type of wrapping material on the fiavor of butter. 

When stored in a dark refrigerator none of the wrappers gave a true 
oxidized flavor to butter. A slight oiliness occurred in one or two samples, 
particularly when air was permitted to pass to the butter. In samples ex- 
posed to light, oxidized flavor did not develop when aluminum foil and dark 
green nonwaterproof cellulose wrappers were used, but with the latter a briny 
surface flavor was noticeable. With such wrappers as cellulose with light 
filtering MRT on the outside and parchment wrapped in carton, a slight 
oxidized flavor occurred. The oxidized flavor was definitely noticeable after 
1 week with dark blue nonwaterproof cellulose, and after 3 days with dark 
red nonwaterproof cellulose, Kerr glass Jar, waterproof cellulose, Tango non- 
waterproof cellulose, and rubber film, while with pink nonwaterproof cellulose 
and parchment the flavor was very objectionable after 3 days. 

ImproTing the quality of Oklahoma butter, E. L. Fours and J. I. Keith 
(Oklahoma 8ta, Bui. 226 (1935), pp. 31, figs. H). — This bulletin presents the 
results of 2.6 years’ service to the butter manufacturing plants of the State, 
in which aid was given by analyses of over 3,000 samples in standardizing the 
comi)osition and improving the quality of Oklahoma butter. 

Other portions of the bulletin are devoted to discussions of and instructions 
in neutralizing high acid cream for butter making, methods and equipment for 
the propagation of starters, cooling cream on the farm and in cream buying 
stations, and testing for sediment in cream. 

Results of experimental trials indicated that when high-acid cream (0.6 per- 
cent or above) is to be used for buttermaking purposes. It is desirable to 
double neutralize, using a magnesium lime and sodium carbonate. Neutral- 
izing two-thirds of the excess acid with magnesium lime and one-third with 
sodium carbonate proved satisfactory. Other proportions of lime and soda 
also were found to yield satisfactory results. Calcium or magnesium limes 
alone often caused noticeable neutralizer flavor in the resulting butter. Sodium 
bicarbonate, when used with either calcium . or magnesium limes, frequently 
imparted a bicarbonate flavor to the resulting butter. It has also been found 
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dtsirable, particulaily if the ftcid is 0^ percent or over, to add the lime mix in 
stferal installments to decrease the severity of the reaction. 

Xeenlts of similar experiments using cream of medium and low acidities 
indicated that cream with an acid content between 0.4 and 0.6 percent may be 
satisfactorily neutraliised by a single application of magnesium or calcium 
lime. The magnesium again showed a slight advantage over the calcium lime. 
For cream with an acid content below 0.4 percent treatment with either of the 
limes or sodas studied proved satisfactory, with some advantage indicated for 
magnesium limes and sodium carbonate. 

The bacteriology of Swiss cheese, n, HE {Jour, Dairy Soi,^ 18 {19S6), 
Nos, 6, pp, d7d-d87, figs. 4; 8, pp. 608-510, fig- f).— These papers continue this in- 
vestigation (E. S. R., 72, p. 686) by the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Dairy Industry. 

II. Bacteriology of the cheese in the press, W. C. Frazier, L. A. Burkey, 
A. J. Boyer, G. P. Sanders, and K. J. Matheson.— -A study was made of the 
bacterial content of cheese from the time the curd was dipped until the cheese 
had been in the press for 21 hr. 

It was found that Streptocooous thermophilus usually started to grow within 
3 to 4 hr. after dipping, increased rapidly to the sixth or eighth hour, after 
which Increase was slow, and in some cases the numbers decreased gradually to 
the twenty-first hour. LaotohaoiUus heVceticus (89a) decreased slowly until 
the sixth to eighth hour in the press, then increased at a fairly rapid rate, 
with the numbers high after 21 hr. with an active starter and low with a weak 
starter. L. hulgarious (Ga) usually decreased in numbers until the fifth hour 
after dipping and then increased rapidly. 

The pH of the cheese dropped more rapidly during the first 7 or 8 hr. than 
during later i)erlod8, due chiefiy to the action of the B- thermophilus organ- 
isms. Most of the cells of this organism had a diameter 3 or 4 times and a 
volume approximately 27 or 64 times as great as that of cells grown at 
ordinary temperatures. This condition was one explanation for the large 
fermentative activity during the early hours in the press. Small amounts of 
acid produced relatively large changes in pH at this time, due to the rela- 
tively small buffer value in the early pH range. The relative change in pH 
at 3 and at 21 hr. after dipping served as an indication of the effectiveness of 
the 8. thermophilus and lactobacillus starters, respectively. 

The action of 8. thermophilus was practically the same in large and small 
cheeses, but the growth and action of lactobacillus cultures began an hour or 
two later in large cheeses, due to the interiors of such dieeses cooling more 
Slowly. Gas formation and growth of either Escherichia cofnmunior or Aero- 
bacter aerogenes should be suppressed in the press by the use of active starters, 
but if the latter organisms were present in the kettle in large numbers a poor 
quality cheese was usually produced. Propionibacterium shermanU did not 
grow in the press, but bacteria of the tetracoccus or L, oasei types usually 
increased in humbers if present and under some conditions became quite numer- 
ous by the twenty-first hour. Clostridtusa lactis died off rapidly in the press, 
while L. lactis and L. Umgus types were able to grow rapidly but wiSre usually 
not present in large numbers. 

III. The relation of oddity of starters and of pH of the interior of Swiss 
cheeses to quality of cheeses, W. G. Frazier, W. T. Johnson, Jr^ F. R. Evans, 
and G. A. Ramsdell. — ^A study was made of Swiss cheese manufactured under 
factory conditions to determine what acidity of pure culture starters and what 
rate of lactic add fermentation in cheese In the press were most desirableu 

With the milk used a LactobaoiUus hdveticus milk starter with an addity 
of 1 to 1.09 was most effectiva The starter was grown at 87.5** to 89** O. 

20771—66 7 • 
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for 12 hr. A milk starter of Btrepiocoo<ms themopMus grown for 12 hr. gg 
ST** should have an acidity of about 0.7 to 0.75 perc^t, and a whey startiv 
should have an acidity of 0.3 to 0.88 percent. The pH of the cheese in the 
press should be about 6 to 6.00 after 8 hr. in cheese made from milk with g 
riH of 6.5 to 6.6. After 21 hr. in the press the pH of the cheese should he 
less than 6.2 and preferably between 5.15 and 5. With good milk a slow de- 
velopment of acidity throughout the first 21 hr. usually resulted in good cheese. 
The pH of such cheese may be as high as 6.1 to 6.26 after 8 hr. in the inress 
and over 5.2 after 21 hr. With good milk and manufacturing methods, the 
proper preparation and use of pure culture starters will give Swiss cheese 
of good average quality. 

The storage of packaged ice cream, R. W. Smith, Jb. {Vermont 8ta, Bui. 
S94 (1935) f pp. 14) • — This study was undertaken to determine the effect of 
storage on changes in weight, volume, body and texture, and flavor of pack- 
aged ice cream. Samples of vanilla, strawberry, chocolate, and maple walnut 
ice cream in quart and pint packages were stored at from --6® to —20® P. 
for from 16 to 24 weeks and Judged from time to time. 

The weight, volume, and body and texture were not altered by storage. A 
surface film developed in unlined packages in from 3 to 4 months* time, but 
this defect did not occur in lined packages or with the chocolate cream. 
The flavor of strawberry began to deteriorate in from 1 to 2 mo., and in vanilla 
In about 8 mo. On the other hand, chocolate and maple walnut flavors re- 
mained unchanged at the end of 4 mo. The age of the ingredients at the time 
of manufacture determined the true age of ice cream more than the length of 
time after which it was frozen, and for successful storage ice cream must be 
good at the beginning of the storage period. 

VETEEINAEY MEDICINE 

The physiology of domestic animals, H. H. Dukes (Ithaoat N. Y.: Ootnstook 
Pub. Co,, 1955, 3, ed., rev,, pp. XIV -^643, figs. 169).— This is a printed edition of 
the work previously lithoprinted (E. S. R., 70, p. 674). The work has been 
thoroughly revised, B, A. Hewitt and G. W. McNutt collaborating in the 
revision. The foreword is by H. D. Bergman. 

A guide to the study of special veterinary pathology, R. A. Rukkells 
(Ames, lofoa: Collegiate Press, 1935, pp, XI I I •4-218 ). — ^Following a brief preface 
and an introduction by E. A. Benbrook, part 1 (pp. 1-119) of this guide deals 
with systematic pathology in 7 chapters and part 2 (pp. 128-202) with special 
pathology of the speciflc Infectious diseases in 21 chapters. References to 
deficiency diseases, plant poisonings, disturbances of metabolism, and text 
and reference books are appended. References to the literature accompany 
each chapter. 

[Oontribntions from the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Animal Industry} ( V. B. 
Dept. Apr. Yearbook 1935, pp. 122, 123, 233-236, 247-249, 258, 259, 319-321, figs. 
4 ). — ^Practical contributions presented include the following: Anthrax Control 
Has Been Aided by Results of Recent Experiments, by W. S. Gochenour (pp. 122, 
128) (B. B. R., 78, p. 679) ; Horse Disease, Known as Encephalomyelitis, Yielding 
to Research, by L. T. Glltner and M. 8. Shahan (pp. 238-286) ; Livestock 
Poisoned with Hydrocyanic Acid Gan Be Saved by Prompt Treatment, by A. 
B. Cflawson, H. Bunyea, and J. F. Couch (pp. 247-249) (E. 8. R., 78, p. 548) ; 
Mastitis of Cattle May Be Controlled by Tests and Sanitary Procedures, by 
W. T. Miller (pp. 258, 259) ; and Tuberculin of Greater Purity and Efficiency 
Developed by Department, by M. Dorset (pp. 819-821). 
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tRepovt of work in nnlmal pathologj and paraaltology hj the Idaho 
Station] {Idaho Sta. BuL B17 (IBSS), pp. 18-^1, SS-88, fig, i).<~The report refers 
to the work of the year (B. S. B., 72, p. 102) with the sheep botfly, its biology, 
prevention, and control; infections bovine abortion and its control; pnllorum 
disease and its control ; the cause and control of foul sheath in rams ; infections 
mastitis of dairy cattle; and factors infl^uencing the spread of fowl paralysis. 

Veterinary medicine {Minne$ota Sta, Bui, S19 {1985), pp, 63-d7). — This brief 
account of the work of the division of veterinary medicine since its establish- 
ment in 1888 refers to the control of tuberculosis. Bang’s disease, sterility, 
algal poisoning, Sudan grass findings, ventilation, and diseases of swine and 
of poultry. 

[Report of work in animal pathology by the North Carolina Btatlonj 
{North Carolina Sta, Bpt, 1938, pp, 56, 66, 87-dP).— The work of the year briefly 
referred to (B. S. B., 70, p. 826) Includes bovine infectious abortion (Bang's 
disease), by W. Moore, L. J. Faulhaber, and C. D. Grinnells; septlcmnic dis- 
eases among fowls in the State, by R. S. Dearstyne and R. E. Qreaves ; patho- 
logical hematology of the fowl, by F. W. Cook and Dearstyne ; and pathological 
hematology of the 'fowl — ^pullormn disease, the details of which are given in 
tabular form, by Cook, Dearstyne, and J. B. Kelly. 

[Contributions on animal pathology] {Ontario Vet, Col, Bpt%,, 1981, pp, 
lS-29, 29-56, 58-71, figs, 12; 1982, pp, 18-80, 81-50, 55-59, figs, 11; 1988, pp, 20-68, 
66, 67, figs, 11; 1984, PP* 20-69, figs, di).— The contributions presented in the 
report for the year 1931 Include the following: Report of the Committee 
Making a Survey on Mineral Deficiency Diseases in Cattle (]X>. 13-25) and 
Nephrolithiasis in Cattle (pp. 25-29), both by R. A. McIntosh; Report on a 
Disease of Goats Characterheed by Cholecystitis and Infection with BalmoneUa 
sohottmuelleri (pp. 29-89) and Report of the Experimental Work on Hyper- 
trophic Cirrhosis of the Liver of the Horse (pp. 40, 41), both by F. W. Schofield; 
Hypertrophic Cirrhosis of the Liver of the Horse Occurring as an Endemic 
Disease in Lambton County (pp. 41-43) ; Report on a Disease Resembling 
Swamp Fever as It Has Been Observed in Different Localities in Ontario 
(pp. 43-49) ; Heavy Mortality among Ducklings Due to Hymenolepis ooronula 
(p. 49), Notes on the Effect of the Immunization of Cattle with Haemorrhagic 
Septicaemia Bacterins on the Agglutination Titre of Brucella abortus (pp. 48, 
50), and Anaemia in Suckling Pigs (pp. 50, 51), all by F. W. Schofield; Milk 
Hygiene, Poultry Diseases, and Serology (pp. 51-58), A Review of the Routine 
Work in Connection with Poultry Diseases during the Past Year (pp. 58-65), 
and Mercurial Poisoning in Fowl (p. 56), all by J. S. Glover; The Control of 
Infections of Blaoittus] bronohiseptiaus in Dogs, by H. E. Batt (pp. 58-00) ; 
and Work of the Department of Parasitology, by A. A. Kingscote (pp. 60-71). 

Contributions presented in the 1932 report include the following: Report 
of the Committee Making a Survey of Mineral Deficiency Disease in Cattle 
for the Year 1932 (pp. 13-24), The Report of an Investigation of an Outbreak 
of Disease in Cattle at Harrow, Ontario (pp. 25-27), Magnesium Sulphate 
Poisoning (pp. 27, 28), and An Unusual Case of Valrular Lesions in a Jmey 
Cow (pp. 28-80), all by R. A. McIntosh; Bniootic Hypertrofdiic Cirrhosis of 
the Horse Caused by the Feeding of Alsike Clover (pp. 81-41) and Report 
of the Feeding Experiments with Alsike Clover Conducted at New Llskeard, 
1962 (pp. 42HiO), both by F. W. Sdhofleld; Milk Hygiene, Poultry Diseases, 
and Serology, by J. S. Glover (pp. 56, 66) ; and Work of the Department of 
Parasitology, by A. A. B^ngscote (pp. 57-59). 

The contributions included in the 1988 r^rt are as follows : Report of the 
Committee Making a Survey of Mineral Deficiency Disease In Cattle for the 
Year 1988 (pp. 29-24), Johne^s Disease of Cattle (pp. 24-27), and Congenital 
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Deformity in a Calf (pp. 28, 29), all by R. A. McIntosh; OoccidiOBis in Mink, 
by A. A. Kingsoote (pp. 30-41) ; Bovine Hemoglobinuria Associated with an 
Intestinal Infection Caused by the Cl[o€tridium^ welchU (pp. 42-61) and Brief 
Report of an Epidemic of Infectious Diarrhoea in Cattle (pp. 62, 63), both by 
F. W. Schofield; and Unusual Cases Encountered in Fowl during the Past 
Year, by J. S. Glover (pp. 66, 67). 

The contributions presented in the 1934 report are as follows: Report of 
an Outbreak of Malignant Catarrh (pp. 20-22), Convulsions in Suckling Calves 
(pp. 22, 23), and Report of a Serious Outbreak among Swine Due to the 
8[almonella] guipcstifer (pp. 23, 24), all by F. W. Schofield; Swine Erysipelas, 
by R. A. McIntosh (pp. 24-28) ; The Normal Histology of the Endocrin Glands 
of Oailus domesticus, by H. E. Batt (pp. 29-48) ; and Preliminary Report upon 
the Use of Azamine (Tolylazodiamlno-pyridine-hydrochloride) for the Treat- 
ment of Coccidiosis (pp. 49, 50) and Myiasis in Man and Animals Due to 
Infection with the Larvae of Wohlfahrtia vigil (Walker) (pp. 51-69), both 
by A. A. Kingscote. 

Allergy: A review of current literature, F. M. Raokhtmann {Arch, Ini, 
Med., rt5 {19S5), No. 1, pp. i41-ifi7). — ^This review is presented with a list of 31 
references to the literature. 

Methods used in the preparation of a new type of dead anti-abortion 
vaccine: Bovine uterine fluid as an enrichment medium, W. R. H. G. 

Lamont, and P. L. Shanks {Vet, Jour, ^ 91 {1995), No. 7, pp. SOSSOS) .^The ex- 
periment reported, though limited in nature, suggests that bovine uterine 
fluid possesses enrichment properties which may be of use in the cultivation 
of certain organisms. 

On the isoelectric zones of Eberthella typhosa and Brucella abortus 
agglutinins, S. R. Damon and A. A. Hajna {Amer. Jour. Egg., 22 {1935), No. 
2, pp. 392-397, fig. 1). — The authors have found that “the isoelectric zone of 

B. abortus agglutinin in bovine serum is between pH 5.57 and 5.65. The turn- 
ing point of B. abortus agglutinin in bovine serum is very close to pH 5.60.“ 

An outbreak of foot and mouth disease in elephants, B. Ramiah {Indian 
Vet. Jour., 12 {1935), No. 1, pp. 28, 29). — ^The occurrence of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in two elephants, in which a period of 6 to 8 weeks was required for 
recovery, is reported. 

Enzootic psittacosis amongst wild Australian parrots, F. M. Bubnet {Jour. 
Hyg. [London], 35 {1935), No. 3, pp. 412-420).— The author found that “psitta- 
cosis infection is enzootic amongst several of the common species of Aus- 
tralian parrots in the wild state. A large proportion of recently caught indi- 
viduals of Psephotus haematonotus, Trichoglossus (two species), and Leptol- 
ophus hollandious are infected. In other genera, demonstrable infection is 
rare, but enlarged noninfectlve spleens probably indicative of past infection are 
common. 

“ The virus strains derived from wild Australian parrots appear to resemble 
closely those isolated from human and parrot infections in Europe and 
America.” 

A new species of tick which is a vector of relapsing fever in Oalifomia, 

C. M. Wheelkb {Amer. Jour. Trop. Med., 15 {1935), No. 4, pp. 435-438). — ^Under 
the name Omithodorus hermsi the author describes a new species taken at 
Big Bear Lake, San Bernardino County, Calif. It is concluded from the evi- 
dence presented in a previous paper (E. S. R., 73, p. 847) that this tick trans- 
mits relapsing fever. 

Examination of some new Salmonella types [trans. title], F. Kaxtitmann 
and W. SzLBBBSonzN {Zenthl. Bakt. [etc.], 1. Abt., Orig., 132 {1934), No. 7-8, 
pp. 451-4^7; abs. in Bui. Hyg., 10 {1935), No. 2, pp. 124, — A report is made 
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of an examination of the more recently described species of SalnumeUa with 
regard to their place in the Kanifmann-White scheme of antigenic structure 
(E. S. Bm 72, p. 684). Among those studied was 8, andtum^ Isolated from 
human cases of gastroenteritis. Two other members of the group are said to 
be pathogenic for both ducks and human beings, namely, 8. typMmurium 
{aerirydke) and 8. enteritidis. 

Typing of G&rtner bacilli and their soiurce in the animal world [trans, 
title], J. Hohn and W. Heb&mann iZen4bl, BoikU [etc.], i. Ahf., Orig,, I3S 
(1935), No, 3-^4* PP- 183-196; aha. in Bui. Hyg., 10 (1935), No. 5, pp. 346, 347).— 
The authors report upon the collection of 97 strains of 8almonella enteritidia 
and its variants which they have differentiated according to cultural, bio- 
chemical, and serological characters. The importance of such differentiation 
lies in establishing the possible sources of infection in human food poisoning. 
The authors are unable to arrive at any probable source for 8. enteritidia jena, 
but the ratin variety appears to be specillc for rodents such as rats; the 
duhlin (Kiel) and roatook types for cattle, especially calves, but they have also 
been associated with swine and foals. The moaoow variety is stated to be 
commonly found in birds, particularly ducks and duck eggs. 

There are extensive references to the association of Qtlrtner bacilli and 
animal diseases. 

A study of the hemolytic action of Salmonella puUornm and S. galli- 
narnm [trans. title], A. Ubbain and G. Guuxor (Oompt. Bend. 8oc. Biol. 
\,Paria)i, 119 (1935) No. 27, pp. 1263, 1264 ). — ^The authors found 8. puUorutn and 
8. gallinarum to possess a very light hemolytic action on the red blood cells of 
the guinea pig but to be without such action on the blood of the horse, sheep, 
rabbit, and fowl. 

Experiments concerning nasal infection with B. suipestifer, Gaertner- 
bacillus (rat type), and B. enteritidia Breslau and experimental epi- 
demiology with animals Infected by nasal cavity, J. Takita (Kitaaato Arch. 
Expt. Med [Tokyo], 12 (1935), No. 3, pp. 265-277, figa. 5).— Two strains of Sal- 
monella auipeatifer and four strains of Gaertner bacillus (rat type) were used in 
the experiments conducted on German mice, rdbbits, and rats. 

*‘The lethal dose of the intestinal pathogenic organisms for either mice or 
rabbits determined by the nasal inoculation is smaller than that by the oral 
inoculation. This lethal dose varies according to individual strains even in 
the same group of organisms. When a large dose of the organisms was 
given per os the organisms remained in the nasal cavity for a longer time 
than in any other part of the digestive tract In the case of nasal inoculation 
the organism is especially abundantly recovered from nasal cavity and is also 
found present for long time in digestive tract. After the latter method of 
inoculation, abundant organisms are found also in the intestinal tract for a 
long time and the infection is more certain than after the oral inoculation, 
The organisms are found in the intestinal tract for a long time in case of 
the nasal inoculation, but the infection was never communicatf|d to nornml 
exposed animals. This finding, however, is not applicable to the natural 
epidemic, where it takes place under very complicated conditions.** 

Differentiation of Str[eptococcus] pyogenes from man and animals by 
the sorbitol-trellalose test, F. C. Minett (Jour. Path, and Boot., 40 (1935), 
No. 2, pp. 357-364).— * Examination of a series of 8, pyogenea strains from man 
and from cow*b milk has given support to the view that streptococci of this 
kind from man are trehalose fermenters, while those which may be found in 
cow*8 milk are ordinarily sorbitol fermenters. Ck)nsidered in conjunction with 
the work of previous observers, the sorbitol-trehalose test thus appears to be 
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a simple method of considerable value in establishing the mdginal source of 
streptococci of this kind when present in milk. 

Apart from 8. equi, 10 strains out of 12 isolated from equines fomented 
* sorbitol and not trehalose. Judged by a methylene blue reduction test, how- 
ever, the 2 remaining strains were probably of animal type. Eleven of the 12 
strains from dogs, cats, and ferrets fermented neither sorbitol nor trehalose 
but differed from £f. equi in fermenting lactose. 

** Attention is again called to a group of streptococci, found in milk, which 
ferment both trehalose and sorbitol. These streptococci, however, although 
actively hemolytic and failing to split sodium hippurate, should be excluded 
from the B, pyogenes group.” 

Further observations on the relation of certain carbohydrates to 
Trypanosoma equlperdum metabolism, H. A. PoiNDm:TisB (Jour. Parasitol, 
21 (1935) t No, 4, pp, 292-^01).— In further observations (E. S. B., 70, p. 678) it 
was found that ‘‘fermentable carbohydrates seem to play a very important 
part in the rate of multiplication, survival time, and virulence of trypanosomes. 
The decrease in the blood sugar by insulin injection decreases the rate of multi- 
plication of trypanosomes, as shown by examination of blood taken from periph- 
eral circulation. Infected animals Injected with Insulin survived longer than 
similarly infected animals without insulin. There was a decrease in the dose of 
insulin required to produce a shock as the course of the infection progressed. 
This corresponded with the decrease in the amount of available fermentable 
carbohydrate in the blood and to the liver damage.” 

The effect of a caustic hypochlorite on the tubercle bacillus as an index 
of the efficiency of chemical sterilization of dairy utensils, J. W. Riob (Penn, 
Assoc, Dairy and Milk Insp, Ann, Rpt,, 10 (1934) ^ PP» 40-49), — ^The author has 
found that the caustic hypochlorite antiformln kills tubercle bacilli in a contact 
time of 10 min. if employed undiluted in a relationship of 1 to 5 parts of 
tuberculous sputum, but that it does not provide a sufficiently large margin of 
safety for this time and concentration. “Antiformln in a final concehtration 
of 16% percent in a solution of tuberculous sputum apparently destroys the 
tubercle bacillus by dewaxing the organisms, indicated by the loss of its 
ucidfast properties, and later by dissolving the organism itself, as evidenced by 
appreciably smaller numbers in direct cell counts of suspensions as the contact 
interval is increased. In a final concentration of 5 percent, antiformln seems to 
exert no germicidal action at all on tubercle bacilli up to and including 3 hr. 
of contact. 

“Undiluted antiformln is impracticable as a chemical sterilizer of dairy 
utensils in that the cost would prohibit its use in this form, and it is too 
corrosive to tissues to allow any hand manipulation in great concentration.” 

Tularemia: A consideration of one hundred and twenty-three cases, with 
observations at autopsy in one, 0. N. Kavanauoh (Arch, Int, Med., 65 (1935), 
No. 1, pp, ei-SS, figs. 13). — This contribution is presented with a list of 88 refer- 
ences to the literature. In ccmsidering the etiology of the disease, it is stated 
that its incidence in Kentucky is almost entirely controlled by epizootics in 
cottontail rabbits, which occur cyclically, at Irregular Intervals, and under 
conditions as yet imperfectly known. 

Selenium occurrence in certain soils In the United States, with a discns- 
Sion of related topics, H. G. Btbbb (V, B. Dept. Agr., Tech. Bui. 482 (1935), 
pp. 49f figs, 4)> — ^Following a brief introduction in which the history of work 
with selenium is considered, the results of a preliminary survey, the finding 
of selenium in Pierre shales, the results of an examination of water samples, 
and the flhffing of pjrritee as the source of selenium are reported upon. The 
results of investigations in 1084 are reported upon at some length (pp. ll-<86), 
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followed by an account of the Belle Fourehe irrigation area of South Dakota 
(pp. 8&-40). 

The work has shown the source of sdienium in soils to be sulfide minerals 
occurring In the soil parent materials. ** So far as yet known the selenlferous 
soibforming material is, for the most part» shales of the Oretaceous period. 
Soils derived from these shales, or from other selenlferous materials, may 
retain sufficient selenium to produce toxic vegetation when the mean annual 
rainfall is Insufficient to produce percolation through the soil profile. 

**The distribution of the selenium is not uniform in any area examined, 
either in the surface soils or in the soil profile. There are indications of a 
sone of selenium concentration in the soil profile, either within or close to the 
zone of sulfate accumulation. The limits of no single area are accurately 
known, but there is evidence warranting the belief that the effective distribu- 
tion coincides with the distribution of certain soil series. 

*<The amount of selenium absorbed from selenlferous soils by plants is 
apparently dependent on (1) the quantity of selenium and its distribution in 
the soil profile; (2) the kind of plant; (3) the portion of the plant examined: 
and (4) the soil composition, especially its available sulfur content It is also 
believed that variation will also result from seasonal variation in rainfalt 

*'On the basis of available data, both published and ni^ublished, the writer 
ventures the following considered suggestions : Any action based upon the exist- 
ing conditions should be carefully thought out. The areas of toxic arable land 
so far examined are close to or within areas otherwise submarginal, and It 
would seem wise to withdraw such selenlferous lands from cereal production, 
by purchase or otherwise. Grazing lands may safely be left to the discretion 
of the owners, as in the past. Irrigation areas should be carefully examined 
and controlled as conditions warrant. The study of toxic limits, tolerance 
limits, diagnostic symptoms, and remedial measures fdiould be undertaken. 

Tolerance limits should be set up as soon as possible, but the emergency, as 
shown by available data, is not serious enough to warrant hasty measures. 
Methods of analysis should be studied carefully to secure accurate control work 
at lessened cost. The exact extent of affected areas should be determined and 
remedial measures applicable to field conditions should be sought Above all, 
the proper safeguarding of public health within the areas affected should be 
studied.” 

The toxicity of sodium cyanide and the efficiency of the nitrite-thiosnl- 
phate combination as a remedy for poisoned animals, A. B. CiJkwson, J. F. 
Cough, and H. Bunyxa {Jour, Wash. Aoad, 8oi,t 25 {19S5), 2fo, 8 , pp. S57S61 ), — 
In continuation of their studies (S. S. B., 78, p. 548), the authors have found 
that **when given to sheep as a drench in water solution, 4.15 mg of sodium 
cyanide per kilogram of animal weight produced symptoms of poisoning and 
5.22 mg or more killed, and these quantities are considered to be the approxi- 
mate minimum toxic and minimum lethal doses, respectively. Basing the doses 
on the ON content, sodium cyanide is somewhat less toxic thq^ potassium 
cyanide or hydrocyanic acid. Following the administration of sodium cyanide, 
the average time to the appearance of symptoms is aiq[>roximat^ 1 mhL, to 
collapse 8 min., and to death 84.5 min. Taking into account the pn^ablUty of 
experimental err<ff , these respective periods are about the same as for poisoning 
by potassluDi cyanide or by hydrocyanic acid. The nitrite-thiosulfate combina- 
tion was ^ectlve in 57 percent of the cases in which it was tried.** 

White snakeroot poisoning, R. Gnasuac and V. M. MfostaxL (iillnoit 8iu. 
Giro. 436 (1885), pp. 12, pi 1, /Igi. 5).— A^ practical summary of information on 
this affection of cattle, kh^pp^ horses, and hogs. 
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The Nation-wide campaign to control Bang's disease, A. B. Wight (Jour, 
Amer. Vet, Med, Assoc.^ 87 {1985), No. S, pp, 291-295). — A brief report on the 
progress of control work with Bang’s disease conducted under the Jones- 
Gonnallj Cattle Act, which became effective July 19, 1984. 

The diagnosis and control of Bang's disease in Friesland, A. H. ViaBNBAAS 
(Diagnostiek en heatrijding van de abortus Bang in Friesland. Proefschr., 
Rijks-Univ., Utrecht, 1985, pp. [8]+f5d-|-[43, pis. 2, figs. 4; Eng. abs., pp. [41). — 
The first part of this work deals with the nature of Bang’s disease and Its 
diagnosis (pp. 1~61), the second part with its control (pp. 62-128). The contri- 
bution is acconipanied by a 5-page list of references to the literature. 

Parasitic dermatorrhagia in North African bo vines due to Setarla 
haemorrhagica [trans. title], L. Faitre (Arm. Parasitol. Humaine et Compar., 
IS (1935), No. 2, pp. 113-115). — The author has found that 8. haemorrhagica can 
produce a hemorrhagic filariasis of equines analogous to that in bovines and 
essentially seasonal in occurrence. 

Studies on rinderpest susceptibility of cattle, J. D’Costo {Indian Vet. Jour., 
12 {1935), No. 1, pp. 2-7). — The author’s studies show that the degree of suscep- 
tibility to rinderpest may vary to a large extent not only in different breeds 
but also in the animals of the same breed under certain conditions, and that 
This is of great importance and should receive serious consideration by those 
engaged in rinderpest inoculations. 

The identity of the Anaplasma of sheep in France and Algeria [trans. 
title], J. CuillA Chellb, and Bbbltjbeau {Oompt. Rend. Acad. 8ci. [PariH^, 
201 {1935), No. 2, pp. 179, f8d) .—Continuing their studies (E. S. R., 73, p. 848), 
the authors have found through cross-inoculation that the Anaplasma parasites 
of sheep in Algeria and in France are the same. Sheep recovered from ana- 
plasmosls in France were found to be premunized against the virus of the 
Algerian disease. 

“ Strike" of sheep in North Wales, R. F. Montgomerie {Vet. Jour., 91 
{1935), No. 8, pp. 350-356). — The author finds that strike of adult sheep in North 
Wales is a disease characterized by sudden death and having a seasonal 
incidence closely associated with periods of quick growth of grass in spring. 
“ Bacteriological examination of the carcasses of very recently dead sheep has 
given negative results. A toxin was demonstrated in the contents of the small 
Intestine of 17 of 19 cases of the disease. Each of the eight filtrates, obtained 
after antisera prepared against Bia^olllus] ovitoxious and B. welchii (Wilsdon, 
type D) were available, was shown to contain toxin of the B. ovitoxicus type. 
B. ovitoxious {B. welchii Wilsdon, type D) was apparently the only organism 
of the Welch group present in the intestinal contents of the 3 cases studied in 
detail. 

" It is concluded that ' strike ' of adult sheep in North Wales is an infectious 
enterotoxemia of the same nature as the bi^xylike disease Investigated by 
Bennetts in Western Australia [B. B: U:, ffif, p. 600]." 

A treatment for lamb dysentery Scours, J. N. Shaw {Natl. Wool Grower, 
25 {1935), No. 6, pp. 22, 23). — In work at the Oregon Experiment Station, fer- 
mented milk made from a culture <07 Lactobacillus acidophilus kept in the de- 
partment for a 3-mo. period with tfansfers made every 2 weeks was successful 
in both treating and preventing lamb dysentery or scours as it affects lambs 
in Oregon. The treatment was undertaken following severe losses of lambs 
in the first few days, and usually within 48 hr. of life, that had occurred for 
many years in several counties of eastern Oregon. 

Brucellosis in swlme ;i(4^anm*s disease or infectious abortion), R. Gra- 
ham and V. M. MiohAibl {Illinois Bta. Giro. 435 J^1935), pp. 12, figs. 6). — ^A revi- 
sion of Circular 271, previously noted (B. S. 787). 
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Infectious anemia or swamp fever in horses: A review of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry's Investigations, G. D. Stein (Jour, Amer. Vet. Med, 
Assoc., 87 (1986), No. 8, pp. 81B-^24).— This review Is presented with a list of 
9 references to the literature. 

The present status of research and control of stomach and intestinal 
parasites of the horse [trans. title], Seehaweb (Ztsohr. Veterindrk,, 47 (1986), 
No. 8, pp. 257-278 ). — ^This contribution is presented with a list of 41 references 
to the literature. 

Parasites and parasitic diseases of horses in Puerto Rico, H. L. Van 
VOLKENBEEO (Pucrto Bioo 8ta. Bui. 87 (1985), pp. 19, figs. 8).— Following a brief 
introduction, this contribution on parasites and parasitic diseases of equines, 
including the horse, mule, ass, and burro, deals with the general characteristics 
and effects of parasites and general control measures. The internal parasites, 
particularly the large stomach worms, large strongyles, small strongyles, and 
perfoliate tapeworm, and the external parasites, particularly the tropical horse 
tick, psoroptic mange (sarna or pioJiUo), sarcoptlc mange, and biting or blood- 
sucking flies, are dealt with at some length. 

Control of rabies in New York Oity, R. Olesen (PuJ). Health Rpts. [17. 8.}, 
50 (1985), No. S3, pp. 1087-1106, figs. 8 ). — The author considers the evidence 
available to indicate strongly that vaccination against rabies in dogs Is in the 
cxi)erimental stage and that reliance should not at present be idaced upon 
measure. 

Diseases and parasites of poultry, E. H. Babgeb and L. Ijl. Cabd (Philadel- 
phia: Lea d Fehiger, 1936, pp. 354, pi. 1, figs. 73 ). — The several chapters of this 
work deal with the subject as follows: The mortality problem, the nature of 
disease, the anatomy of the fowl, poultry surgery, diagnostic methods, bac- 
terial diseases, virus disease, protozoan diseases, nutritional disorders, mjys- 
cellaneous conditions, poisons, internal parasites, external i>arasites, and con- 
trolling flock mortality. Additional information is presented in an appendix, 
and author and subject indexes are included. The foreword is by L. Van Bs. 

A preliminary study of the reaction of two disease resistant stocks of 
chickens after infection with their reciprocal pathogens, W. V. Lambebt 
(Iowa Acad. 8oi. Proo., 40 (1933), pp. 281-234, fig. 1 ). — ^The results of work 
with Salmonella pullorum and 8. gallinarum indicate that selection for resist- 
ance to one pathogen affords some protection to infection with a closely 
related one. 

The diseases of poultry spread by soil contamination, P. W. Allen, 
M. Jacob, and T. A. Magill (Poultry 8oi., 14 (1935), No. 5, pp. 813, 314 )- — Brief 
reference is made to work carried on in continuation of that previously noted 
(B. S. R., 64, p. 382), in which it was found that sodium acid sulfate applied 
to poultry yard soil at the rate of 1 gal. of a 5 percent solution to 1 sq. ft. of 
pulverized soil is a cheap and efficient method of destroying Baimon^la pulr 
lorum, BacUlus avisepticus, Eimeria ten^a, and Bntamoeha meleigridis. 

The experiments are said to have shown that “Italian ryegrass grows as 
well on treated soil plats, 6 mo. after soil is disinfected, as on control plats. 
Poultry kept on disinfected soil show no signs of burned feet or of disturbed 
digestion resulting from obtaining food from disinfected soil. Not all (ff the 
improvement in ‘height and condition shown by poultry kept on disinfected 
soil over those on nondisinfected soil can be attributed to the destruction of 
disease-producing microbes of the soil by the disinfectant” 

The influence of vermifuge treatment of laying hens under fldMI oondit* 
tions, W. L. Bleeckkb and R. M. Smith (Poultry 8ci., X4 (1986), No. 6, p. 818).— 
Reporting upon vermifuge treatm^t of laying hens (B. S. B., 72, p. 845), it 
is stated that the efliciency of eight commercial preparations tested vaitod 
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from 78.5 percent to as low as 44.4 percent Treatments for roundworms 
seemed to be more advisable than treatment for tapeworms, whether the treated 
birds were confined or allowed range. The treatments had, no consistent lnfiii> 
ence upon the number of internal parasites harbored by the treated birds 90 
days after the last vermifuge treatment. 

It is concluded that the former re(*ommendations, namely, that all young 
birds be treated individually for tapeworms and roundworms at a date 2 or 8 
weeks before they are transferred from the range to the laying house and 
repeated at the time the pullets are placed in the laying house, should be 
continued. 

The northern fowl mite and its control, W. A. Maw, W. E. Whitehead. 
and L. H. Bemont {Poultry 8ci., U {19S5), No, 5, p. W8).— Brief mention is 
made of the northern fowl mite Liponyaaus sylviarum G. & F., a satisfactory 
method of control of which on the body of the fowl consists in the use of 
a mixture of naphthalene fiakes 1 part to 2 parts of vaseline by direct appli- 
cation of the ointment to the body or when placed on the roosts in the house. 

Some micro-organisms complicating the course of laryngotracheitis and 
coryza, C. S. Oibbs {Poultry fifoi., H (i985), No, 5, p, SH), — The author has 
found Streptococcus hronolUtis, Staphylococcus yaUinarum n. sp., Micrococcus 
gfUlinarum n. sp., and Hemophdhts ffallinarum complicating laryngotracheitis 
and coryza. ** S, bronchitis is responsible for the symptoms and lesions of 
bronchitis and bronchopneumonia ; S. palUnarutn n. sp. and M. gallmarum n. sp. 
for sore eyes, swelling of the infraorbital sinuses, swollen wattles, and a 
general systemic malaise. H. gallinarum is responsible for rhinosinusitis and 
swollen heads. The symptoms and lesions of uncomplicated laryngotracheitis 
are confined to the larynges and trachens, and coryza to the eyes, nostrils, and 
trachea. The mortality from laryngotracheitis is considerably increased when 
complicated by one or more of these micro-organisms. Coryza is never serious 
unless it is primary or secondary to one or more of these diseases.*’ 

Coccldiosis in bovliies and poultry, H. G. Lamont {Vet, Reo.^ 16 {1966) ^ 
No, 6k, pp, 1028-1044). — This contribution, presented with a list of 50 references 
to the literature, includes a table of the characters used for the separation 
of the six species of Eimcria occurring in diickens, namely, E, teneUa, B. mitis, 
E. aoervuUna, E. mamma, E. neoatrix, and E. praecox. 

The effects of certain acid treatments for coccldiosis on the H ion con- 
tent of the fowl’s intestine, W. R. Kebb and R. H. Common {Vet. Jour., 9t 
{1965), No. 7, pp. 609-611). — ^The authors consider the evidence that the various 
“acid treatments’* for avian coccldiosis are benefidnl to be open to doubt. 
“The work now reported Indicates that the feeding of these ‘acid* agents to 
fowls according to the recommendations for treatment of coccldiosis does not 
render the intestinal contents more acid than normal. Therefore if these 
agents are of benefit, the explanation must be sought elsewhere, and the sug- 
gestion is made that in the case of milk preparations the good results claimed 
may in some measure have been doe to the nutritive properties of the milk.” 

Epidemic tremors in chickens, 0. A. Bottobft, C. L. Mabtin, A. B. Teppab, 
T. B. Chables, F. D. Reed, S. H. Shimeb, and T. G. Phillips {Poultry Soi., 14 
{1985), No. 6, p. 617). — In epidemic tremors of chickens, evidenced by distinct 
and rapid tremor of the head, neck, and tall, an ataxia condition may or may 
not be present The mortality may run as high as 65 percent in severe cases, 
but usually the average mortality is from 15 to 20 percent All experiments 
on the method of transmission failed to show any definite results. Brooding 
susceptible chicks with affected chicks failed to reproduce the disease. 

Various phases of management, such as all types of brooding, variation in 
temperatures of brooder, and feeding, were negative in all cases. Blood counts 
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and body temperatiires showed no significant difference in the cases studied. 
Field obsenrations indicate that several breeds are sosc^ittible. So far no 
means of preventioii or treatment have been found to be of any value/* 

Studies of hemophilic bacilli of chickens, J. P. Delapulns, L. E. Ebwin, 
and H. O. Stuabt (Povliry 8ol., 14 (l^SS), No. pp. S12, 815).— This further 
contribution from the Rhode Island Experiment Station (B. S. B., 71, p. 854) 
refers briefly to a technic in isolating HemophilMO gtUlimrwn in pure culture 
and to the extranasal reaction of chickens to the organism. 

Transmission of fowl paralysis (neurolymphomatosis), E. M. Qildow, 
J. K. Williams, and C. E. Lampman {Poultry Soi.t 14 {19S5), No. 5, p. 517).— 
In two consecutive trials, 460 and 860 chicks, respectively, obtained by the 
authors from two paralysis-free flocks, were placed with a similar number of 
chicks from a flock in which paralysis was present. The results are con- 
sidered to have established the following points: 

*‘(1) When chicks from a paralysis-free flock were placed with chicks from 
an affected flock they developed symptoms and. lesions of the disease just as 
early in life as the chicks from the affected flock. (2) A greater percentage 
of the chicks from the clean source developed the disease than of those from the 
affected flock. ... (3) In the affected flock, progeny from old-hen breeding 
stock were less susceptible than the progeny from pullet-breeding stock. . . . 
(4) A distinct inheritance of resistance to the disease was demonstrated by 
certain families in the affected flock. (6) There was no difference in the inci- 
dence of the disease in pullets raised on range as compared with those grown 
in conflnement.** 

A filterable virus, distinct from that of laryngotracheitis, the cause of a 
respiratory disease of chicks, J. R. Beach and 0. W. Schalm {Poultry 8ci.t 
14 {19S5)f No. 5, p. S14 )> — This recq;>iratory disease of chicks is thought by the 
authors to be the same as that described in 1931 by Schalk and Havrn as appar- 
ently new (E. S. R., 66, p. 271) and in 1938 by Bushnell and Brandly as 
laryngotracheitis of chicks (E. S. B., 68, p. 820). 

“ Injection of bronchial, tracheal, or nasal exudate of infected chickens into 
the nasal chambers or tracheas of normal young chickens has regularly pro- 
duced the disease. The causative agent was found to be a virus which readily 
passes all grades of Berkefeld candles. This virus has been shown to be neutral- 
ised in vitro by serum of immune fowls and to be highly resistant to desiccation 
and to glycerin, properties typical of viruses as a class. By appropriate tests 
and certain other criteria, the disease has been shown to be distinct from infec- 
tious laryngotracheitis of chickens.” 

Diseases of brooder chicks, E. Junghebb {iConneoHcufi Storrs 8ta. But. 202 
{19$5)j pp. 56, figs. 22; abs. in Poultry 8oi., I 4 {1955), No. 5, p. SIS). — ^This is a 
practical summary of information on the diseases of brooder chicks, presented 
with a list of 32 references to the literature. “ Since statistical records on the 
relative importance of various diseases of birooder chirks are meager, the data 
collected by the writer over a period of 6 3^*. in connection with his routine 
diagnostic work were subjected to analysis. Brooder chicks sCre defined as 
being under the age of 10 weeks. The study is based upon the laboratory 
examination of 4,728 chicks which were received in 878 lots and represent a 
knownt affected dhick population of 690,794, with an approximate mortality of 
10.7 percent Specific bacterial Infections, Including pullomm disease, were 
found in 87.8 percent of the specimen lots, various nutritional and dietary 
troubles in 22.6 percent, nonspedflc bacterial infection in 17.4 percent and 
protosoan diseases in 11.8 percent; the mnalning specimens represeutffi 
reQflratory, nervous, an/l miscellaneoUB disorders.” 
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Obserratlons on pendulous crops of turkeys, W. R. Hinshaw and V. S. 
Asmundson {Poultry 8ci,y 14 (1985), No 5, pp. 814* 515).— The observations 
here reported were made principally on a flock of turkeys with pendulous 
crops, in which the incidence was 5.62 percent in 1932, 3.88 in 1933, and 10.44 
percent in 1934. 

“In a group of 206 pendulous-crop turkeys kept under observation until 
maturity or death, 73 (36.44 percent) recovered and remained normal. Of those 
that did not recover, 72 (34.95 percent) died as a direct result of the condition, 
7 (3.39 percent) died from miscellaneous causes, and 44 (21.36 percent) were 
killed because of emaciation. The remaining 10 (4.86 percent) were killed 
at maturity as fit for market, but were of poor quality. The common causes 
of death were ruptured croiw caused by self-inflicted lacerations, injury by 
pen mates, and mechanical pneumonia. . . . 

“Data collected during 1934 in a special mating of 3 females and 1 male 
with pendulous crops and 1 female with a negative history have supported 
earlier observations that the condition may be Influenced by hereditary factors.” 

The removal of most of the bulbous portion of the crop proved a successful 
means of correcting the condition in birds to be kept for experimental breed- 
ing purposes, the mortality following such procedure approximating 60 percent. 
Methods of (*ontrol and treatment, including dally drainage of the crops, wash- 
ing the crops with water at dally intervals, portioning of drinking water after 
draining the crops, and various operative procedures, have not influenced the 
number of recoveries. 

Rabbit pox: Report of an epidemic, P. D. Rosahn and C. K. Hit {Jour, 
Expt, Med., 62 {1985), No. 8, pp. 8S1--847, pl> f). — Observations of a third epi- 
demic of rabbit pox (B. S. R., 71, p. 394), which occurred in an Isolated animal 
room at the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research during the winter of 
1933-34, are reported. 

AGEICULTXntAL E5GINEEEIK0 

[Agricultural engineering investigations by the Department of Agricul- 
ture] A. T. Mitchelson, C. E. Ramseb, C. S. Scofield, M. W. Hayes, R. V. 
Allison, J. W. Randolph, I. F. Rebs), and R. R. Drake ( U. 8. Dept. Ayr. Year- 
book 1985, pp. 167, 168, 184-187, 286-288, 289-291, 299-805, 818-815, 848-844* 
figs, 11 ). — Progress in the following lines is summarized: Replenishment of de- 
pleted ground water by artifleial spreading, disposal of run-off water as an 
essential in erosion protection by terracing, drainage of irrigated lands to 
correct excessive salinity, river gage work to improve flood forecasting, soil 
erosion, tillage machinery, and wind erosion control by tillage. 

[Agricultural engineering studies by the Alabama Station], M. L. Nich- 
ols, I. F. Reed, R. D. Doner, E. G. Diseker, and A. Carnes {Alabama 8ta. Rpt, 
1984* PP> 11* 18 ). — The progress results are briefly presented of studies of the 
reactions of various soils to moldboard plows and the relationship of shape of 
moldboard to shedding, strip cropping and the use of rye and vetch in erosion 
control, and effects of soil crusts on cotton stands. 

[Agricultural engineering investigations by the Idaho Station] (JdoAo 
Bta. Bui. 217 {1985), pp. 10-12, 26, 4 $). — Progress results are briefly presented 
of pumping operations in emergency drought relief; methods of harvesting 
Add peas ; fuel value, of briquets from straw, shavings, and sawdust ; portable 
elevators for handling baled hay ; and increasing farm water supplies. 

[Results of reclamation investigations by the Minnesota Station] (Ifin- 
neiofa Bui 819 {1985), pp. 28 - 24 , 77).— Borne of the principal findings of 
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the statl<m are briefly noted as to concrete draintile, the effect of drainage 
ditches on forest growth, and the economical reclamation of stump land. 

Water ntllizatioii in the Snake River Basin, W. G. Hoyt (U. S. GeoH. Bur- 
veVj Water-Supply Paper 667 (1985), pp, X+dTP, pUs, 26). — Information is pre- 
sented on water use in the Snake River Basin, which comprises about 109,000 
sq. miles of river, plain, foothills, and mountains. 

Surface water supply of the United States, 1938, Parts 1, 2, 0, 8, 10, 
12A, 120 (U. 8. QeoL Survey, Water-Supply Papers 7Jtl {1985), pp. X-{-890, 
fig. 1; 742 (1986), pp. VJI+m, fig. 1; 746 (1985), pp. fig. 1; 748 

(1985), pp. fig. 1; 760 (1985), pp. V-^107, fig. 1; 762 (1935), 

pp. F/+1S2, fig. 1; 754 (1985), pp. F/-fi70, fig. i).— These papers present the 
results of measurements of flow made on streams during the year ended 
September 80, 1988, No. 741 covering the North Atlantic slope basins; No. 742, 
the Soutli Atlantic slope and eastern Gulf of Mexico basins; No. 746, the 
Missouri River Basin; No. 748, the western Gulf of Mexico basins; No. 760, 
the Great Basin ; No. 752, the North Pacific slope basins — Pacific slope basins 
in Washington and upper Ck>lumbia River Basin ; and No. 754, the North 
Pacific slope basins — Pacific slope basins in Oregon and lower Columbia River 
Basin. 

Studies on the survival of B. typhosus in surface waters and sewage, 
M. HuuKWTJBKiAjy and U. B. Schulofv (New Jersey Stas. Bui. 589 (1985), 
pp. 82, figs. 18). — Studies of the survival of Bacillus typhosus in different arti- 
ficially infected substrates under various environmental conditions, using bril- 
liant green agar for the enumerations, are reported. The studies were further 
extended to the presence of B. typhosus in sewage and the survival in sewage 
treatment processes. 

It was found that the rate of decrease of B. typhosus in polluted water and 
sewage is rapid. Several days* storage will result in a 99 percent reduction 
with a heavy initial infection. The rate of decrease is affected materially by 
the temperature, being greater at a temperature of 22** and 37** G. than at 2**. 

An actual multiplication of B. typhosus with favorable temperatures and in 
the presence of food supply may take place. This multiplication, however, 
does not necessarily result in an increase in the survival time, as the rate of 
decrease after the multiplication stage is greater than without an initial multipli- 
cation. The addition to unpolluted water of small amounts of feces, urine, 
sewage, and broth, and the food carried over in the Inoculum from broth culture 
and agar slants results in actual multiplication, the magnitude depending on 
the amount pf food added. In polluted waters the survival of B. typhosus is 
shorter than in unpolluted waters, probably because of the competition for 
food from other bacteria and because of protozoan attack. Aeration reduces 
the survival time of B. typhosus. Under starvation conditions the presaice of 
B. coli does not affect the death rate of B. typhosus, but in the presence of 
food supply the survival time of B. typhosus is reduced by the introduction of 
B. ooU. The survival time of B. coli is not affected by the presence of B. 
typhosus. The addition of flavobacterium increases the longevity of nB. typhosus, 
probably as a result of food made available by the former. 

When a normal domestic sewage is sterilized with heat and infected with 
B. typhosus a rapid increase occurs initially. With certain sewages containing 
industrial wastes the initial increase does not take place, and the survival 
time is greatly reduced. With various municipal sewages no successful isola- 
tion of B. typhosus could be made from 0.1 cc of sample. A rapid reduction in 
the number of B. typhosus takes place during the anaerobic digestion of 
sewage solids. When present in activated sludge-sewage mixtures the numbers 
of B, typhosus increase initially (4 to 6 hr.). The Increase is grea^ when no 
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air is passed. There is a very rapid redaction of the nambers of B. typhosus 
in the activated sludge mixtures after the initial increase, especially in the 
presence of air. When artificially infected sewage is chlorinated partially, 
the destruction of B. typhosus is of the same order as the destruction of the 
normal sewage flora. When only 25 percent of the chlorine demand was 
satisfled, there was over 99 percent reduction of B. typhosus in 10 minutes* 
contact time. 

Report on sanitary engineering projects, November IQSS-November 
1984, E. F. Eldbidqe, W. L. Mallmann, and F. R. Theboux (Mich, Engin, Expt, 
8ta. BuL 60 (1934), pp. d8, figs, 24), — ^This progress report relates, among other 
features, to studies on the ignition temperatures for sewage and sewage sludge 
solids, the treatment of sugar beet factory process water by coagulation, the 
utilization of carbohydrates and proteins by activated sludge organisms, the 
treatment of meat-packing-plant wastes, a model and experimental water- 
treatment plant, and sewage coagulation. 

Farm irrigation pumping systems, L. J. Smith and H. L. Gabveb (Wash- 
ington 8ta, Bui. 311 {1935), pp, 24, figs, 8), — This bulletin, prepared in coopera- 
tion with the Washington Committee on the Relation of Electricity to Agri- 
culture, has for its object “ to give farmers who desire to install their own 
irrigation pumping systems the necessary advice in order that they may obtain 
satisfactory installations at a minimum cost.'* 

Pasture irrigation, L. J. Smith, M. S. Gbundeb, and H. L. Gabveb ( Washing- 
ton 8ta, Bui, 313 {1935), pp, 28, figs. 10). — ^The results of studies of pasture 
irrigation in western Washington conducted by the station in cooperation 
with the Washington Committee on the Relation of Electricity to Agriculture, 
the Extension Service of the State College of Washington, and the Western 
Washington Experiment Station are briefly summarized. In addition, gen- 
eral service information is given on water requirements of pasture, prepara- 
tion of land for irrigation, sources of water, dynamiting of sloughs for the 
storage of water, and pasture management. 

Experiments were conducted both on one-hundredth-acre plats and on. 
pasture under actual grazing. It was found that very little labor is required 
with the sprinkler method of irrigation. However, a sprinkler irrigation sys- 
tem is more expensive to install than are other methods. The current cost 
for sprinkling was found to be higher per acre-inch of water delivered, but 
this cost was partly offset by the low labor cost and the more efficient use 
of water. 

Data for a 5-yr. period, during 3 of which irrigation was practiced, showed 
that under irrigation production was maintained in pastures until late Septem- 
ber or into October. Tlie conclusion is drawn that lack of moisture is the 
factor exerting the greatest influence on the production of pasture grass during 
the summer and early fall months. Temperature does not appear to be a 
limiting factor until late in September. 

Studies of the effect of irrigation and rainfall on soil moisture on three 
pasture plats showed that light irrigation or ordinary rains do not penetrate 
beyond the first foot in pasture soils unless they occur so frequently that the 
upper layers become filled beyond their capacity to retain moisture. Irri- 
gations of 8 or 4 in. reach the second foot when applied to relatively dry 
soil, but do not appear to affect the third foot to any extent under any of 
these conditions. Irrigations of from 8 to 4 in. appear to be sufficiently heavy 
for pasture on the Puget fine sandy loam soil if applications are made fre- 
quently enough to prevent the serious drying out of the upper layers. 

Effect of cover on surface run-off and erosion In tihe loesslal upleads of 
Misslsalppl, H. G. Mboinhis (U. 8. Dept, Agr, Giro. S47 iim), pp. Xi^ pis. 3, 
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^he study described in this cireiilar forms a part of a soil eroidoB 
and run*off investigation begun by the Southern Forest Experiment Statlcm In 
1929 in the silt loam uplands east of the Mississippi Biver. This section, 
roughly 500 miles long and from 85 to 100 miles wide, is characterised by wide- 
spread erosion of an especially destructive type. 

A study was made of surface run-off and erosion from comparable soils 
representing seven combinations of cover type and land use over a period of 
2 yr. The measurements were made from 11 small plats laid out on areas 
having a uniform 10-percent slope. 

Rainfall during the 2 yr. totaled 180.7 in. and occurred as 108 rains of 
from 0.03 to 5.82 in. each. About 28 percent of the precipitation occurred as 
torrential rainfall and 20 percent as rains of moderate intensity. 

For a plat in a cultivated' cotton field in which the rows paralleled the 
slope, surface run-off amounted during the 2 yr. to 58 percent of the total 
precipitation and in individual rains amounted to as much as 96 percent of the 
precipitation. On this plat the rate of soil erosion exceeded 195 tons per 
acre for the 2 yr. For a cultivated cotton field in which the rows paralleled 
the contour, run-off totaled 47 percent of total precipitation and soil eroded 
during the 2 yr. totaled 69 tons per acre. 

From barren plats in an old field there occurred during the 2 yr. a total 
run-off amounting to 48 percent of the rainfall, and erosion totaling nearly 
160 tons per acre. 

In the 2 yr., the run-off from unbumed broomsedge plats in an old field 
amounted to only slightly more than‘1 percent of the rainfftll, and that froni 
oak forest to less than 1 percent. During no rain did run-off from land of 
these two classes exceed 5.05 and 8.10 percent of the rainfall, respectively. 
Erosion from such lands was almost negligible; the quantity of soil washed 
from each forest plat was to the quantity lost from one cultivated plat as 
1:4,800. 

Total run-off and erosion from plats in a plantation of black locust and 
Osage-orange, a Bermuda grass pasture, and scrub oak woodland were some- 
what larger than these but were very much smaller than those from barren or 
cultivated land. 

The results of the study are deemed particularly valuable in giving a com- 
parison of surface run-off and erosion losses for different types of cover and 
in indicating the approximate losses that might occur on larger areas or 
watersheds where the water tends to concentrate into streams. Because soils 
having a cover of vegetation absorbed practically all the rainfall, including 
that of extremely hard rains, and because the soils of the section possess great 
storage capacity, the general conclusion reached is that in the loessial uplands 
of Mlssissii^i a plant cover, in addition to preventing abnormal erosion, is of 
tremendous value in flood control and stream-flow regulation. 

The clay ratio as a criterion of susceptibility of soils to erosion, Q. J. 
Botjyoucos (Jour. Amer, Soo, Agron,, 97 (1955), No, 9, pp, 758-741). — ^In a con- 
tribution from the Michigan Experiment Station the ratio is 

suggested as a possible criterion for Judging the relative snsc^tibility of soils 
to erosioiL This ratio is designated as the clay ratio. It was conq^ared with 
the erosion ratio by using the same soils and the same mechanical analyses 
of these soils as reported by the IT. S. D. A. Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. 
The comparison showed that with few exertions the two ratios agreed fairly 
well in indicating the general susceptibility of soils to eroskm. 

Bedommendations f or^the control and reclamation of gnllies, Q. O. Atbbs 
( loisa Bngin, Bwpt Sta, ^«1. 191 (1955), pp. 71, figw. 59).— This bulletin deals 
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with the various metbods of gully control and reclamation by mechanical 
means. It is an attempt to capitalise the experience gained in building a large 
number of dams of many different types in widely distributed parts of tbe 
State of Iowa under tbe Federal emergency conservation program of 1933-^. 

The conclusion is drawn that tbe control and reclamation of gullies is pri- 
marily a matter of reducing run-off and checking erosive velocities. In this 
work, as in other fields of endeavor, prevention is much easier and more 
economical and effective than corrective treatment. Wherever feasible, cutting 
off the fiow above the beads of gullies by means of diversion ditches or terraces 
is the most effective single remedy that can be applied. Velocity-reducing 
structures in gullies may be grouped into three classes — ^temporary check 
dams, semipermanent dams, and permanent or soil-saving dams. Conditions 
governing choice in any given case are cost ; degree of dependence to be placed 
on vegetative cover; willingness to provide necessary maintmiance; and physi- 
cal, environmental, and human factors. Brush check dams seem most effective 
in regions where sandy soils predominate, and this is true to a lesser extent 
of all check dams. Brush dams should not be used in other soils unless con- 
stant care can be assured. It is essential that livestock be fenced out of 
gullies being controlled by check dams, and this is a desirable feature for any 
method of control. 

Terracing farm land in Georgia, G. I. Johnson, W. N. Dannsb, and F. W. 
Peikebt (Ga. Agr, Col. Bui. S9J^ rev. (1935), pp. 24* fiQS. 26). — This revision 
(B. S. R., 64, p. 479) presents practical information on farm-land tmrracing in 
Georgia. 

S(dl erosion bibliography, L. H. Wieland (U. 8. Dept. Int.^ Soil EroHon 
Berv.f 1935, pp. 124)* — This bibliography pertains in the main to (1) processes 
of erosional behavior under varying conditions of soil, topography, and land 
use, (2) geographic distribution of eroded and eroding areas, (3) methods of 
preventing or controlling erosion, and (4) the effect of the products of erosion 
on the silting of stream channels and reservoirs and the covering of lower 
slopes and alluvial plains. 

Public Roads, [August and September 1985 ] (V. 8. Dept. Agr.^ Public 
Roads, 16 {1935), Nos. 6, pp. 97-1234-[l], figs. IS; 7, pp. 125-144+[lh 32).— 

These numbers of this periodical contain data on the current status of U. S. 
Public Works road construction as of July 31 and August 31, 1935, respectively, 
and the following articles: 

No. 6. — ^Further Studies of Liquid Asphaltic Road Materials, by R. H. Lewi* 
and W. O’B. Hillman (pp. 97-117), and State Motor-Fuel Oonsumptlon and 
Tax Earnings, 1934 ((p. 118-120). 

No. 7. — ^The Los Angeles Abrasion Machine for Determining the Quality of 
Ooarse Aggregate, by D. O. Woolf and D. G. Runner (pp. 125-183), and A 
Roller-Testing Machine for Measuring the Stability of Bituminous Mixtures, 
by B. L. Tarwater (pp. 134-141). 

The physical properties of West Virginia hardwoods, G. P. Boomsliteb 
(W. Va. Engin. Eoppt. 8ta. Res. BtU. 12 {1934), PP» 62, figs. 9). — The results of 
tests made of the physical properties of a carload of 29 trees embracing 9 
species of West Virginia hardwoods are reported and discussed. 

Timber for structural use: Its design, working stresses, and preserva- 
tive treatment, W. H. Gbebne {Engin. Jour., 18 (1935), No. 9, pp. 409-412, 
figs. 7). — ^This is a brief technical statement relating to features of structural 
timber design and preservative treatment. 

Vibrations caused by blasting and thehr effect structures, B. H. Rock- 
well {Wilmington, Del.: Hercules Powder Co., 1934, pp. 69, pis. 2, figs. 48).— 
Studies are reported the results of which indicate that ordinarily wtil-drill 
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blaafing, as usually conducted* produces motion and corresponding forces upon 
objects of so small a magnitude that it is practically certain no damage to 
buildings in the neighborhood can possibly occur, unless these buildings are 
within two or three hundred feet of the quarry. In cases of alleged damage 
resulting from blasting, particularly in localities where there are many houses 
in close proximity to the quarry and where claims may occur, it is desirable 
to secure accurate quantitative measurements of the vibrations by some kind 
of a recorder. If such an instrument cannot easily be obtained, it is important 
to employ the pin experiment, which is a fairly accurate means of detennining 
the amounts of vibration in well-drill blasting. 

A large amount of related technical engineering data are presented in an 
appendix. 

The economic relation of tractors to farm organization in the grain 
farming areas of eastern Washington, E. F. Landebuolm (Washington Bta. 
Bvl. 910 (1995), pp, 51, figs, 13).— The purpose of this publication is to point 
out the trends in the use of horse and tractor power in the grain farming 
areas of eastern Washington, to aid the wheat farmers of this region in 
obtaining maximum efficiency in their field operations, andl to impress upon 
manufacturers and dealers the need of supplying proper equipment to meet 
the particular needs of farmers who operate the wheat farms of the Pacific 
Northwest and of other farmers growing wheat in areas with rolling topogra- 
phies. The field data for this study were obtained by a combination of record 
keeping by the cooperating wheat farmers and a survey. The area studied 
embraces the wheat region of eastern Washington, consisting of the Palouse 
or more humid and rolling region on the east and the Big Bend or dry, level, 
or gently rolling region on the west. 

It was found that there is considerable duplication of machine and animal 
power, the animal power often being unused. Available animal and machine 
power have been duplicated to such an extent that even with improved farm 
machinery the number of acres now farmed per unit of power is less than in 
1910. Tractor-operated farms are considerably larger than the average accord- 
ing to the census. Out of 56 farmers who had changed wholly from horses to 
tractors, 41 percent had enlarged their farms. As a result of changing from 
horses to tractors, 37 percent of the farmers interviewed had rented additional 
land. The larger the farm, within reasonable limits, the more efficiently can 
the tractor be utilized. The same is true of horses but to a less marked 
degree. Tractors have a greater potential capacity for work than have 
horses if one compares one horsepower to one horse, but this potential capacity 
often goes unused. 

Tractors are comparatively less efficient than horses on small farms and 
comparatively more efficient on large farms. Similarly, tractors as compared 
to horses are comparatively less efficient on hilly land than on level land. 
On 66 farms that had changed wholly from horses to tractors it was found 
that on hilly land an average of 35 acres was farmed per horse and 31 acres 
per horsepower. On level land 63% acres were farmed per ho^ and 55% 
acres per horsepower. 

The average costs of the various field operations on level land were between 
two-thirds and three-fourths of the cost on hilly land. On hilly land with 
** 80 ** tractors five 14-in. plows gave the most efficient results from the stand- 
point of acreage covered and of low cost On level land six 16-in. and seven 
14-in. plows gave the best results. On hilly land, harrows 48 to 50 ft in 
width were the most effident; on level land this width increased from 60 to 
66 ft. For weeding hilly land, weeders 24 to 26 ft in width were most 
26771—86—8 
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efficient; on level land 80 to 86 ft For seeding hilly land, drills 21 to 24 
ft in widtli were most efficient; on level land this width increased to 26 to 
88 ft. The most efficient width of harvester (cutter bar) was 14 and 15 ft. 
for hilly land and increased to 20 ft. on level land. Where the cost of operat- 
ing the combine was added to the tractor cost the difference in per acre cost 
of combining at the rate of 18 as compared with 25 acres per day was found 
to be about 90 ct per acre. 

An appendix gives tabular data. 

Ginning cotton, C. A. Bknnett and F. L. Gebdbs (17. 8. Dept. Apr., Farmer ti* 
Bid. 1748 il9S5), pp. II+48f figs. S3). — ^Thls supersedes Farmers’ Bulletin 1465 
(B. S. B., 54, p. 283). It discusses methods and equipment for handling and 
processing seed cotton from the time of harvesting until the lint is baled so 
as best to retain the desirable qualities of the fibers. 

Dairy plant efficiency studies (Vermont 8ta. Bui. S96 (1986), p. 23). — Sup- 
plementing Bulletin 388 (E. S. It., 73, p. 858), data are reported as to the 
accuracy of a wabble-disk milk meter. 

Iowa active in rural electrification (Elect. World, 105 (1935), No. 19, pp. U, 
69). — ^A brief description is presented of the rural electrification activities at 
Iowa State College, with particular reference to those which are being carried 
on in cooperation with the Rural Blectrification Authority. 

Burglar proofing the farm, H. N. Colby (N. U. Univ. [Apr.] Ext. Giro. 171 
(19S5), pp. 15, figs. 10). — This circular describes several methods of farm pro- 
tection by use of electrical alarm systems, with particular reference to the needs 
of poultrymen. 

Hotbed construction — electric and manure types, C. L. Vincent and H. L. 
Gabvbb (Wash. State Col. Ext. Bui. 20S (1935), pp. 12, figs. 4)- — ^Practical infor- 
mation is given on the construction of electrically and manure heated hotbeds, 
together with data on costs. 

Researches conducted at the National Physical Laboratory under the 
direction of the engineering committee, B. Gbiffiths, J. H. Awbeby, and 
R. W. Powell ([Gf. Brit.) Dept. Soi. and Indus. Res., Food Invest. Bd. Rpt., 
19SS, pp. 213-224, figs. 5). — This is a progress report of research relating prin- 
cipally to the engineering features of refrigeration, particularly of foods, in- 
cluding meats. Of special interest are the data relating to research methods, 
apparatus, and procedure. The subjects considered Include viscosity of re- 
frigerants, evaporation from wet surfaces, transmission of heat between metal 
pipes and a stream of air, measurement of humidity at temperatures below 
0* C., thermal properties of meat at low temperatures, and corrosion in re- 
frigerating lOants. 

Important Information is reported on the specific heat, thermal conductivity, 
and thermal diffusivlty of beef, which would appear to be of value in the 
fundamental development of cooking equipment as well as refrigerating 
equipment 

The refrigerated gas-storage of apples, F. Kidd and G. West ([Ot. Brit.] 
Dept. 8oi. and Indus. Res., Food Invest. Leafiet 6 (1935), pp. 12, fig. 1 ). — 
Supplementing data noted on page 41, British practice in the refrigerated gas 
storage of apples is described. Information is presented on the prestorage 
treatment of the fruit and on how to develop the storage itself. Appendixes 
are included on recommended temperatures and atmospheres for the storage 
of home-grown apples and on the cost of gas storage. 

AGEICULTimAL EOONOHIGS 

{Agricultural economic studies by the U. S. Department of Agriculture] 
(U. 8. Dept. Agfh^Tmrhook 1935, pp. 111-119, 121, 122, 159-164, 168-191, 194-198, 
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uum, m, m, /ly- 1).— in addition to the 

statistics noted on page 120, the follo^ving general articles are Indnded: 
Adjustment Program for Longer Future Requires Careful Land Planning, by 
H. R. Tolley (pp. 111-114) ; Agriculture Should Study Possible Alternatives 
to Processing-Tax System, by M. Bseklel (pp. 114-119) ; Allotments under 
A. A. A. Programs Obtained from Census and Other Sources, by S. A. Jones 
(pp. 121, 122) ; Credit Facilities for Agriculture . Greatly Improved by New 
Laws, by N. J. Wall (pp. 150-163) ; Crop Adjustment Needed to Prevent Re- 
turn to General Overproduction, by L. H. Bean (pp. 163, 164) ; Farm Laborers 
In United States Turn to Collective Action, by J. C. Folsom (pp. 188-101) ; 
li'arm-Management Research Needed In Crop-Adjustment and Land-Use Plan- 
ning, by C. L. Holmes (pp. 104-108) ; Forest-Taxation Reforms Dependent on 
(Correction of General Tax Defects, by F. R. Fairchild (pp. 208-210) ; Grain 
Standards, Revised and New, Promulgated for the 1034 Marketing, by B. C. 
Parker (pp. 228-227) ; Land-Use Study In Georgia Lays Basis for Purchase 
I'roject, by W. A. Hartman (pp. 241-244) ; Marketing Agreements and Licenses 
Buttress Work of Cooperative Associations, by J. W. Tapp (pp. 251-254) ; 
Marketing Studies Show Importance of Increased Bfliclency, by F. Y. Waugh 
(pp. 254-258) ; Minnesota Land-Use Planning Study Points Way to State 
Action, by R. I. Nowell (pp. 262, 268) ; and Wheat Exporting from North- 
west by U. S. Agency Meets Emergency Problem, by F. A. Thels (pp. 380-841). 

[Investigations in agricultural economics by the North Carolina Station, 
1082-88] (North Carolina Sta, Bpt 19SS, pp. 16, S2-S4, tO, 81).— Results of 
investigations not previously noted are reported on briefly as follows: (1) The 
average yield per acre and production cost per pound of lint cotton, 1030, 1031, 
and 1932, and the average cost per pound of producing tobacco, 1931 and 1032, 
as found by G. W. Forster and R. H. Rogers; (2) a table by J. G. Knai^ and 
Q. R. Smith showing the average percentages of grades and staple lengths of 
cotton ginned in the Tidewater, Upper Coastal Plain, and Piedmont areas, 
1032-33; (3) some general conclusions reached by Smith and Knapp in a study 
of cotton marketing practices in North Carolina local markets; and (4) some 
findings by Knapp In a study of methods and practices for cooperative 
purchasing and marketing associations. 

[Investigations in agricultural economics by the Ohio Station] (Ohio 8ta, 
Bimo. Bui, 176 (1965), pp, 169-164), — Some of the findings in a study of fruits 
and vegetables received in trucks in the Columbus wholesale market, 1020-84, 
by C. W. Hauck, are shown in a table, including data by years as to the 
number of truck loads, sources of supplies, average haul, weight of products, 
largest weekly and monthly receipts, number of commodities offered, etc. The 
table of index numbers of production, prices, and income, by J. I. Falconer 
(B. S. R., 73, p. 703) Is brought down through May 1085. 

Current Farm Economics, [June and August 1885] (Oklahoma 8ia., Cur, 
Farm Boon,, 8 (1966), Nob, 6, pp, 49-72, figB, 2; 4, pp, 78-88, flgB, 8).—Both 
numbers Include the usual tables and indexes of prices and purchasing power 
of farm products and demand deposits In Oklahoma, and re^ws of the 
general situation by L. S. Ellis and the dairy situation and outlook by A. W. 
Jacob. No. 3 also includes reviews of the wheat situation, by R. A. Ballinger, 
and the poultry^ and egg situation, by H. A. Miles, and No. 4 of the cotton 
situation, by Bills, and the poultry situation, by Miles. No. 8 also indndes 
articles on the Seasonal Trend of Wheat Prices In Oklahoma, 1^0 to 1984, 
by Ellis (pp. 58-55) ; Income Tax Problems of Farmers* Cooperatives, by B. F. 
Harrison (pp. 58-^) ; Quality of Cotton Produced In Oklahoma, 1084-85, 
by a C. McWhorter (pp. 64-66); and Social Change In Relation to the 
Agriemtnral Situation, by O. D. Duncan (pp. 66r-78). 
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Problems of economic readjustment in the Black Belt of Alabama, G. M. 
Clabk and J. D. Pope (Alabama Sta, Rpt, 19S4, pp. 10, 11), — brief statement is 
made as to the labor income found for different types of farming and some 
of the conditions preventing increased efficiency in the different types of 
farming or shifts to more profitable types. 

Types of farming in Puerto Rico, J. E. McCobd, J. J. Serbalt.£s, .Tb., and 
R. Pic6 (Puerto Rico Ool.t8ta. Bui. J^l (1P55), pp, 64f ftps, S5). — *‘The main 
purpose of this publication is to present graphically * types * or kinds of farming 
followed in Puerto Rico. An effort has been made to show how physical 
factors, such as topogi'aphy, climate, and soils, and economic factors, such as 
population, land tenure, land values, markets, and others, have a direct or 
indirect infiuence in determining the predominant agricultural enterprises in 
different regions in the island and their relative importance.” The bulletin is 
Intended primarily for those interested in Puerto Rican agriculture and its 
problems, especially teachers of vocational agriculture, social sciencies, and 
extension agents. 

Maps and tables are included and discussed showing, by municipalities, the 
topography; temperature; rainfall; soils; population (total and rural) ; number 
of farms, land in farms, and improved land by si*e groups; percentage of 
Improved land operated by managers and by full owners ; average value of land 
and buildings per acre ; ratio of mortgage debt to value ; transportation facili- 
ties; acreage or production of different crops; number of different kinds of 
livestock; value of crops and livestock sold; returns per farm; the most im- 
portant and the second most important sources of income ; and other data. 

A farm management study of small farms in three areas of Puerto Rico, 
J. E. McCobd and S. L. Desoabtes (Puerto Rico Col, Sta. Bui, 40 (19S5), 
pp. S6, ftps. 2). — This bulletin gives the results of a study by the survey method 
of 63 farms established under the Homestead Commission of Puerto Rico and 
88 independent farms in the municipality of Vega Baja and 45 homestead farms 
in the municipality of San Lorenzo. The capital invested, use of land, crops 
grown and yields, sales of crops, livestock grown, receipts, expenses, labor 
income, farm privileges, etc., are discussed. 

Analysis is made of the effects on labor income of net cuerdas (0.9712 acre) 
in crops, gross receipts per farm, total returns per cuerda, relation of cuerdas 
in crops per man equivalent, crop index, age of operator, and other factors. 

Generally as net cuerdas in crops increased, labor income correspondingly 
increased. All groups having gross receipts less than $100 per farm showed 
minus labor incomes. One of the most marked relationship existed between 
gross receipts per cuerda and labor income, showing the necessity of the intensive 
use of land on the small farms. The groups in all three areas where the farmer 
handled the largest number of cuerdas of crops per man made the highest 
labor incomes. Good yields were found to be essential to profit on small farms. 
Age was a rather important factor in determining the business success of a 
farmer. The older aged groups in all cases showed the lowest labor incomes.” 

Cotton production In southern Brazil, P. K. Nobbis ( U, S. Dept. Apr., Bur. 
Apr. Econ.f Foreipn Apr, Serv., F, 8, 63 (198JS), pp. [2]+i?5, ftps. 10).— This mim- 
eographed report, based on field investigationB made in 1934, describes and 
discusses the cotton-growing area of southern Brazil, its climate, population 
and labor supply, physical facilities for handling cotton, the production, acreage, 
and yields of cotton, quality of cotton grown, consumption and exports, market- 
ing and financing cotton, cotton v. coffee, and the outlook for cotton production 
in the area. 

The eoonomic value of improved cotton seed, L. E. Long (mUsisaippi Sta. 
Bill. 307 (1934), PP* W * — ^Thia bulletin reports the results found for the 1982 
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cotton crop in a project undertaken to determine the prc^tability of planting 
improved seed. Tables are included and discussed cOiowing the comparative 
costs of production, value of cotton produced, and quantities and prices pertain- 
ing to production of cotton grown from different gwierations of seed for all 
varieties, Stoneville cotton, and Delta and Pine Land cotton, and without fer- 
tilizer or manure, with manure and no fertilizer, and with different amounts of 
fertilizer. 

The final conclusion drawn is that the planting of first and second genera- 
tion cottonseed is Justified by the financial returns. 

Wheat studies of the Food Research Institute {Wheat Stvdies, Food Re%. 
Inst. [Stanford IZnto.], 10 7, pp. [e]+251-«88, /Ips. 8/ pp. [2] + 

289^52, figs. 26; 10, pp. [2]+35S-4i6, figs. 17; 11 {1934), Nos, 1, pp. 
figs. 7; 2, pp. [21+39-73; 3, pp. [21+73-124, pis. 3, figs. 4; 4, PP- [21+125-19$, 
figs. 19; 11 {1935), Nos. 5, pp. [21+197-228, figs. 7: 6, pp. [21+229-254; 7. pp. 
[21+255-305, figs. 21; 8, pp. [21+307-325, fig. 1; 9, pp. [21+327-358, figs. 6; 10, 
pp. [21+359-404). — These numbers consist of the following articles which 
present the trend of developments in the wheat situation for the period cov- 
ered: World Wheat Survey and Outlook, May 1984, by M. K. Bennett and H. 
Working; Decline and Recovery of Wheat Prices in the ’Nineties, by H. O. 
Farnsworth and P. S. King ; Pacific Northwest Wheat Problems and the Export 
Subsidy, by J. S. Davis, B. C. Blake, A. M. Hobe, P. S. King, and R. F. Lundy ; 
World Wheat Survey and Outlook, September 1984, by M. K. Bennett and 
H. C. Farnsworth; Decline in Wheat-flour Export During the Depression, by 
A. E. Taylor; Prices of Cash Wheat and Futures at Chicago Since 1883, by 
H. Working; The World Wheat Situation, 1983-84 — ^A Review of the Crop 
Year, by M. K. Bennett, H. C. Farnsworth, and A, B. Taylor; World Wheat 
Survey and Outlook, January 1935, by M. K. Bennett, H. C. Farnsworth, and 
A. E. Taylor; Starch and Flour Quality, by C. L. Alsberg; Per Capita Wheat 
Consumption in Western Europe — I, Measurement, from 1885-86, by M. K. 
Bennett ; Spreads Between Wheat Prices in England, by A. B. Taylor ; World 
Wheat Survey and Outlook, May 1986, by H. C. Farnsworth, M. K. Bennett, 
A. B. Taylor, R. H. Peirce, and P. S. King; and International Wheat Policy 
and Planning, by A. B. Taylor. 

Costs and returns and factors for success on truck farms in the new 
truck area of South Carolina, B. A. Russexx and J. L Fulmeb {South Caro- 
lina 8ta. Bui. SOI {1935), pp. 64, figs. 10). — Records of farm busineasee were 
obtained from 250 farmers, 101 of which were used in all tabulations. In this 
new truck area, located in tlie southwestern Coastal Plains of South Carolina 
and bordering on the Savannah River, 59 percent of the land is in crops, and 
of this, 41 percent is in corn, 39 in cotton, 8 in oats, and 7 percent in truck. 

In favorable years the large farms make the most profits, but in unfavorable 
> ears they sustain the heaviest losses. Large farms have an advantage in being 
able to provide productive work for labor and mules throughout a longer 
period of time. Fanns combining labor efficiency and high rates of production 
materially strengthen their chances fo;r gain. The farmers that" make most 
profits over a period of time must have above average size of business, crop 
yields, and labor, mule, and marketing efficiencies. 

An economic itudy of grape farms in eastern United States.— 'll, Har- 
vesting and marketing, G. P. Scovillb {[New York'] ComeU Sta. Bui 628 
{1935), pp. 46, figs. li).— This is part 2 of the bulletin previously noted <E. S. R., 
72, p. 54). Data are i»esented and discussed as to methods of marketing 
grapes, including truck and rail shipments, markets, grape juice, returns from 
vineyards, grades, containqirs, and harvesting and maiiteting costs. Some data 
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are also presented as to costs of growing, harvesting, and marketing a ton 
of grapes In different producing areas. 

Prices ireceived for grapes are analysed by areas, varieties, and wedcs. Qrape 
prices and the general price level, variation in farm prices of grapes, price 
association of eastern grapes and California grapes and other fruits and 
vegetables, and the r^ation between grape prices and grape production in the 
Ohautauqua-Brle belt of New York are discussed. 

Marketing apples, J. W. Pabk and R. R. Pailthobp (£/. 8. Depi. Agr,, Tech. 
Bui. 474 U9S6), pp. 82, figi. 15). — The important apple-producing areas and 
districts and the city apple markets of the United States are described. Infor- 
mation is Included as to production and production trends; principal sources, 
marketing seasons, characteristics, and use of leading apple varieties; the 
utilization of the crop ; harvesting and preparing for market ; packages, grades 
and sizes; Federal-State inspection; loading cars and transportation; cold 
storage; financing the crop; methods of sale In producing districts; market 
information ; car-lot and boat shipments ; the distribution of car-lot shipments 
and source of market supplies; motor-truck slilpments and receipts; methods 
and channels of city-market distribution; distribution from city markets by 
trucks; market competition among varieties of apples with other fruits; for- 
eign trade; and prices in producing districts, city-market prices and foreign 
markets. 

Cost of shipping point marketing services for apples in Washington, 
G. C. Hampson (Washington Bta. Bui. S12 (1955), pp. 25, figs. 5). — ^The study 
reported was made to bring up to recent date the information on the cost to 
growers of the marketing services at shipping points, previously noted 
(E. S. R., 68, p. 886). Tables and charts show, by years 1922-88, for the 
Wenatchee-Okanogan district, the Yakima district, and the two districts com- 
bined (weighted average) the average total costs of packing, for boxes, of 
warehousing, storage, selling, and the total marketing costs per box at shipping 
point 

The average costs per box for the two districts combined during the period 
1922-88 were as follows: Total packing 88.9 ct., warehousing 7.2, storage 6.1, 
selling 10.8, and total cost of marketing services at shipping point 63 ct. The 
average total marketing costs were 65.4 ct. in the Wenatchee-Okanogan district 
and 50 ct. in the Yakima district. 

Poultry management study, R. O. Baushan (Delaware 8ta. Bui. 192 (VJS5), 
pp. 12-14 ). — table is included and discussed showing by years 1931-33 the 
total farm receipts, expenses, and labor income, and the receipts, major ex- 
penses, cost of production, profits or losses, and other data for the laying fiock 
and for producing pullets and broilers on 115 commercial poultry farms in 
Delaware. 

Cost of producing turkey hatching eggs In Oregon, A. 8. Bubbieb, F. Ij. 
Knowlton, and H. E. Sxlbt (Oregon Sta. Bui. 585 (1954), PP* l^t 9).— 
Analysis is made of data secured in a survey study of 45 representative turkey 
fiocks for the year ended June 1, 1934. Tables and charts are included and 
discussed showing the average cost, by items, of producing hatching eggs, the 
cash and noncash costs, feed requirements and cost per hen, labor require- 
ments per farm for the breeding flock, capital requirements per ben and per 
farm, variation in cost per hatdiing egg on different farms, etc. The effects on 
cost of yield of hatching eggs per hen and size of flock are discussed. 

The average cost of producing hatching eggs was 18.6 ct. per egg. The 
avmge production per hen was 88 hatching and 4 cull eggs. Of the total 
cost, feed conmituted 88 percent, labor 20, d^reciation 80, and other items 
12 percent OaA expense items amounted to 48 percent and noncash items 
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to 57 porcoit. Oo6t8 on Indiyldnal fanxM varied from lees tlian 10 ct to 
nearly 80 ct. per liatchlng egg, only 40 percent of the farms having a cost of 
less than 15 ct. On farms producing less than 25 hatching eggs per hen, the 
average cost per egg was 18.2 ct., as compared with 11.4 ct. <m those producing 
40 or more eggs per hen. The larger flocks had the lowmr costs per hen for 
labor, feed, and use of land and equipment and the lower total costs hen 
and per hatching egg. 

An economic study of dairy farming in the Norfolk milkshedt J. J. Tn- 
NON, W. H. Fiffin, and H. N. Young {VirgiiMa Bta, Bvl, 998 {1985), pp. 109, 
figs, if).— This study is based on 126 records from dairymen supplying the city 
of Norfolk during the year ended Mardi 81, 1882. 

Because of the difficulty of maintaining high-quality permanent pastures, 
the Norfolk milkshed Is not well adapted to the economical production of dairy 
products. Of the 126 farms studied, 19 were classified as retail and 107 as 
wholesale milk farms. The average siae of the 107 wholesale milk farms was 
217 acres, with 90 acres In crops. GRie average siie of the dairy herd was 28.8 
milk cows, and the average man equivalent, including the operator, was 4.6. 
The average investment was $28,047, of which 79.1 percent was invested in real 
estate and 20.9 percent In working capital. The average total receipts of these 
wholesale milk farms were $7,868.06, while the expenses amounted to $7,480.68, 
or a loss of $112.52. When Interest on the average capital investment was 
added to this the average labor Income was — $1,678A6» or —4.4 percent 

An average of 6,101 lb. of milk was produced per cow. The average gross 
cost of wholesale milk production was $8.60 per 100 lb. of milk sold. Deducting 
credits other than milk sales, the net average cost per 100 lb. of milk sold was 
$8.25. The returns from milk sales were $327 per 100 lb., leaving a net profit 
of 2 ct per 100 lb. of milk. Important factors affecting the price received 
were the proportion of the milk sold at basic prices and the average butterfat 
test 

About one-fourth of the wholesale dairymen were overfeeding poor cows, and 
many dairymen placed too mudi dependence upon early and late pasture. 
Labor and capital were used more efficiently on the large than on the small 
farms. Specialised dairy farms had, on the average, better cows, produced milk 
at lower cost, and obtained a better price for the milk sold than farmers 89 
percent or more of whose productive work was spent on some enterprise other 
than cows. 

High-producing cows were generally associated with low cost of milk pro- 
duction. The combination of good cows and high labor efficiency was asso- 
ciated with a lower cost of production, but high-producing cows were more 
important than labor efficiency from the standpoint of either the dairy enterprise 
alone or the farm business as a whole. 

Farm organization and cost of milk production {Vermont 8ta. Bvl. 896 
{1985), pp. 16, i7).— Some preliminary findings in the analysis of 450 farm 
business records secured in the Ohamplain Valley in 1988 are given. 

Dairy ratios, O. O. Hakfson {Washington Bta. BiU. 809 {1985), pp. 89, 
figs. 8).— This bulletin presents for the period January 1914 to. March 1985, 
inclusive, tables and charts showing (1) the monthly prices at Seattle of 
butterfat^ market milk, alf&lfa hay, weighted average grain (80 percent mill 
run, 80 oats, 20 barley, and 20 percent linseed meal), mill run, oats, bariey, and 
linseed meal; (2) the m<mthly butterfat-gnOn feed, market milk-grain feed, 
butterfat-alfklfh hay, and market milk-alfalfa hay ratios; and (3) the index 
numbers (base 1928-8S«»100) ci the four ratios. 

The method used in tl|B calculation of the ratios and Index numbers are 
described, and the ratios and their interpretation and use are dlscusaecL 
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Farm prices in California, H. J. Stoves {CaUfomia 8ta. [Bui S69, 8up,] 
{19S6), pp, IS), — Statistical data are included, revising and bringing the tables 
of prices and index numbers previously noted (E. S. R., 72, p. 410) through 
July 1085. 

A|p4cultnral statistics (Z7. 8, Dept, Apr, Yearbook 1985^ pp. S45-749 ). — This 
section is prepared under the direction of J. A. Becker et al., the statistical 
committee of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. It ^‘brings together 
what seem from experience to be the most important agricultural statistics 
of the United States, and of the world so far as the agriculture of this 
country is concerned. Important historical and geographical series have been 
given for the more recent years. Most of the data for earlier years not 
covered in this Yearbook will be found in previous issues.’* 

Statistics are included for different grains ; cotton, sugar, and tobacco ; dif- 
ferent fruits and vegetables; miscellaneous crops; beef cattle, hogs, sheep, 
horses, mules, poultry, and dairy and poultry products; foreign trade in agri- 
cultural products; farm business and related subjects, including ten summary 
tables indicating the results of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration’s 
work ; and miscellaneous items, including meteorological data. 

“In this Yearbook are shown for the first time historical revisions prior 
to 1919, by which the currently published estimates have been made consistent 
with the deceimial census figures, supplemented by State enumerations. These 
historical revisions are limited at present to the first tables, or master tables, 
under wheat, com, oats, and cotton.” 

BUBAL S0CI0I0G7 

Status of and prospects for research in rural life under the New Deal, 
D. Sendebson (Amer, Jour, Sociol., 4^ (1985), No. 2, pp. 189-19S). — In an 
address before the Section on Rural Sociology of the American Sociological 
Society at Chicago, December 28, 1984, the author explained that the tendency 
now is to regard social research not as a means of discovering Immutable laws 
of social science but of attaining new goals of economic welfare. Attention 
is called to an increasing tendency to use social research in developing ad- 
ministration policies. To achieve a better balance between rural and urban 
economy, in this way, will inevitably Involve a marked increase in rural re- 
search including service research, fact-finding and Interpretation, social dy- 
namics, experimental research, and social evaluation. While science cannot 
establish ultimate values, it can test existing or proposed human institutions 
in terms of the values claimed for them. Insofar as a New Deal is realised, 
old institutions will be tested to determine whether they function to produce 
the values desired. The prospects for social science are therefore limited 
only by its ability to meet the demands whldi will be made upon it. 

Population trends in North Carolina, C. H. Hamilton {North Carolina 8ta. 
Bpt, 19SS, pp, 81, 82), — ^An unpublished analysis showed that the cities of the 
State would ultimately decrease about 1 percent per annum were it not for 
migration from towns and farms. Farm population, on the other hand, would 
increase about 2 i)ercent were it not for migration to the cities and towns. 
S^rm birth rates were found to be approximately double those of the city. 
V^lnterests, activities, and problems of rural young folk. — ^n. Men 15 to 
29 years of age, W. A. Andxbson and W. Kvbns ( [New York} Cornell 8ta, Bui. 
881 {1988)^ pp, 49f fig, i).— ’This is part 2 of a general study of the interests, 
activities, and i^oblems of rural young people from 15 to 29 yr. of age. It 
deals with 807 young men living in the open coimtry and villages of less than 
2,500 Inhabitants In Genesee County. Part 1 reported a similar s t udy of the 
young women of the same area <E. S. B., 78, p. 287). 
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Oat of 1,278 different interests reported by these 807 young men, 91 peicent 
were social>recreatlonal and economic-Tocational. Aesthetic, educational, ctrlc, 
and religious interests made up the other 9 percent. Finding a way to Increase 
their Income ranked first among 86 topics; then followed personality develop- 
ment, home beautification, and others. 

More than one-half of the young men said they had no vocational plan for 
the next fi yr. and 48 percent said they had chosen no life work. Vocational 
guidance, therefore, is an important need of these young men. If opportunities 
presented themselves, 32 percent of the men would follow a skilled trade, 18 
percent would farm, 16 percent would follow a profession, and 13 percent 
said they had no choice. The remainder indicated a desire for work In clerical, 
public, and semiskilled fields. 

In their organizational interests, 69 percent of them wanted a Y. M. C. A., 
an athletic club, a Boy Scout group, or some social and recreational club. 
Practically all of the young men liked living in the country, only 4 expressing 
a dislike for it. In spite of the fact that most of them did not plan to remain In 
rural areas or to farm, rural life and farm work appeared to have a genuine 
Interest for them. 

Leisure-time activities carried on during an average of 4 hr. a day included 
reading, baseball, swimming, listening to the radio, motoring, and loafing 
and resting. Reading was mentioned most frequently as a leisure activity. 

The study revealed that these young men had many interests, a variety of 
problems, and many activities, though largely of unguided and undirected types. 
They were anxious for means to satisfy their social and vocational needs. 

Attitudes of high school seniors toward farming and other vocations, 
M. E. Frayser (South Carolina Sta. Bui, S02 (19S5), pp. $2, figs. 2 ). — This study 
was based on data taken from 924 white and 566 negro high school seniors who 
filled in questionnaires furnished them in 1932 and 1935. Thirty-seven white 
high schools in 20 counties and 15 negro high schools in 15 counties cooperated. 

About 44 percent of the white and 25 percent of the negro youth studied 
were favorable in their attitude to farm life. The percentages of the youth 
of both races desiring to live on the farm were higher for the children of owner 
than of nonowner farmers. About 69 percent of the white and 71 percent of 
the negro youth agreed that farm life had pleasant aspects not incident to city 
life, notably enjoyment of nature, the healthfulness of country life, freedom, 
independence, and home-farm production of food. 

Outstanding among the reasons given for leaving the farm were low farm 
income, frequent lack of modern farm and home equipment, and the belief 
that cities offer more attractive economic, social, and educational opportunities. 
The lack of adequate rural educational advantages was instanced more fre- 
quently by the negro than by the white students. 

The percentage of boys who expected to attend college was greater than the 
percentage of girls who planned to do so. A smaller percentage of the sons 
and daughters of white parents engaged in farming planned to attend college 
than was true of the sons and daughters of white parents in nonfarming 
occupations. 

Engineering led as the professional choice of the white boys and teaching 
as that of the white girls. Among the professions teaching was the first choice 
of both the negro boys and girls who planned to attend college. 

Farming was the first occupational choice of the white boys and nursing of 
the white girls who had no expectation of going to college. The percentage 
of white boys dioosing farming as an occupation was higher for boys not 
anticipating college attendance than for those who expected to attend. In 
the group not expecting to enter college, the number of negro boys choosing 
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each occnpatloa Hated by them was too small to indicate any nnanimity of 
opinion* while nnxsing led the occupational choices of the negro girls. 

In 1086 a large png>ortion of those who were graduated from high school 
in 1962 had not found their places in the working world. 

FOODS— HTTICAH NDTEITION 

[Foods and nutrition] (Minne»ota Bta. BUL 819 (1986), pp, — A brief 

summary is given of the research program in this field carried cm in the home 
econcunics division since 1926. 

The nutritive value of milk, W. G. Russell (Neu) Jersey Stas, Circ. S56 
(1986), pp, 4), — ^The nutritive value of milk is discussed briefly and nontechni- 
cally as were eggs in a previous circular (E. S. R.* 72* p. 661). 

Milk is considered an important and convenient source of calcium and 
idioephoms* one of the more important sources of vitamin G and (at least 
for Infants and young children) of vitamin A* and a unique source of fat 
because of the homogenised form in which it occurs. “The most signiflcant 
thing about milk is that no other single* naturally occurring food contains so 
many dietary essentials in important amounts, and it is the most economical 
source of many of them that we have.** 

The uutritiTe value of the fatty acids of lard and some of their esters, 
S. Lepkovsky, R. a. Oueb* and H. M. Evans (Jour, Biol, Chem,, 198 (1985), 
No, 2, pp, 481-488, figs, 8), — ^Previously noted studies on the effect of the fatty 
acids of lard and their ethyl esters on the growth of rats (E. S. R.* 67* p. 779) 
were repeated with the same materials fed at levels of 25 and 60 percent 
of the diet* and the work was extended to include the synthetic glycerides, 
methyl esters* and esters of ethylene glycol* propylene glycol* and diethylene 
glycol. 

Of the different forms of lard fatty acids studied* the glycerol ester of 
synthetic lard proved the best and even more satisfactory for growth than 
the untreated lard. The free fatty acids gave satisfactory results at the 
25 percent level but less satisfactory at the 60 percent level. No improve- 
ment resulted from adding glycerol to the free fatty acids. The methyl 
and ethyl esters likewise gave good results at the 25 percent level and poor 
at the 60 percent level. Of the other esters tested* that of propylene glycol 
gave the best results* although inferior to the glycerides. The kidneys of 
the animals receiving ethylene glycol and diethylene glycol showed severe 
leskms. 

The effect of fertilizers and soil types on the mineral composition of 
vegetables, J. M: Ooleman and R. W. Rupbeoht (Jour, Nutr,, 9 (1985), No. 1, 
pp. 61-62). — In this contribution from the Florida Experiment Station mineral 
analyses, including manganese and copper* are reported for various truck crops 
grown under known conditions of fertilizer treatment and on known soil types 
in various sections of the State. The Official methods were used for the most 
part Copper was determined by the Biazso method as modifled by Elvdijem. 
No precautions were taken to avoid contamination of the samples with iron* 
and consequently the iron values are probably high. 

Tabulated data are given on the mineral composition of tomatoes* lettuce* 
and celery grown under various methods of fertilization; the phosp^te con- 
tent of soybeans grown on soils treated with various phosphate fertilizers; the 
mineral composition of tomatoes* potatoes* string beans* and cabbage grown on 
several differmt soils; and the contait of nitrogen* phosphorus* and potassium 
in the varftous types. Moisture determinations on beans* carrots, cabbage* 
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celery, lettuce, potatoe«i tomatoes, beets, pc ^ p e is , strawberries, and turnips are 
reported In comparison with correspondlns data ^ Peterson and Elvebjem, and 
for the same materials ash constituents In percentage of the edible portion of 
the fresh material in comparlB<m with Shennan values and m an g anese and 
copper In comparison with data reported frc»n several sources. 

From the data reported the authors conclude that ** complete fertilisers con- 
taining nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash, whmi used in the usual amounts 
necessary for optimum crop production, exert very little influence on the 
composition of the crops grown with them. Heavy applications of fertlUser 
will nullify any effects which soil types may have on the composition of the 
crop. Florida grown vegetables are as high In minerals, Including copper 
and manganese, as vegetables produced In other sections of the country. In 
some cases their mineral content Is higher than that of vegetahtoa from else- 
where.” 

Pinto beans: Their preparation and palatability, H. L. Gbkenwood <^eio 
Mexico 8ta, Bui. 2S1 (19SS), pp. 16, fig. i).— FdHowlng a brief introductory 
section in which the origin, history, and economic importance of the pinto bean 
are discussed, the rdport is given of a study of factors affecting the palatablllty 
of the beans on cooking, including hardness of water, use of soda, and length 
of soaking and cooking periods. Tests were also made of the effect of locality 
and frequency of irrigation upon the palatablllty of the beans. 

The age, locality, and the amount of water applied in Irrigation had no 
appreciable effect on the palatablllty of the cooked beans. The degree of 
hardness of the water was found to be the most important factor affecting 
cooking quality. It Is recommended that If hard water Is used it should be 
boiled vigorously for a period of from 20 to 80 min. before the beans are 
cooked. The best results were secured by soaking the beans in a hot OB 
percent solution (1% teaspoonfuls to 5 cups of water) of baking soda. 

The cooking methods found most satisfactory for both soft and hard water 
are described. 

Cooking quality of certain potato varieties as influenced 1^ environment, 
F. J. Stevenson and B. F. Whitman {Amer. Potato Jour,, 12 {1986), No* 2, 
pp. 41-47 ). — ^Thls contribution from the U. S. D. A. Bureaus of Plant Industry 
and Home Economics consists of a statistical study of the data on the cooking 
quality of potatoes of the Katahdln variety grown In 82 localities In 17 States 
nnd at Winnipeg, Canada, in 1932, and of the Chippewa, Qreen Mountain, and 
Russet Burbank varieties grown in 24 localities in 14 States in 1968. 

All of the varieties showed signiflcant differences in quality when grown In 
different places. ” It is signiflcant that samples of each of the varieties tested 
varied almost from <Nie extreme to the other in a scale of flve dasses in spite 
of the fact that the tubers were grown in comparatively few locations. The 
signiflcance of these variations is shown in the high F value for locations. The 
Inherent differences among the varieties are apparent in that one variety tends 
to maintain better quality than anoGier over a wide range of conditions, as 
shown by the high ratio obtained between varianie due to varieties and 
variance of error. A signiflcant interactloB between varieties and locations in- 
dicates varietal adaptation, so that if oomparisons ai^ to be made between 
two varieties It mfUit be known that they were grown under very similar con- 
ditlona” 

The nutritive properties of soybean-egg powder, m snbstltnia for oow*s 
milk In hifant dietary, E. Reid (Clilnese Jour* PhyotoL, 8 (198$), No* 1, 
pp* 87^46, figo* Modifications In the method of prsfMiriag soyhean^egg 
powder (H. 8. R., 71, p. 7)2) described, and feeding experiments on rats 
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are reported in which the growth-promoting properties were compared of 
soybean-egg powder and whole-milk powder, with and without iron. The 
weights of the thyroids and livers of the rats were determined to detect pos- 
sible enlargement, and the weights of the bones and ash content were deter- 
mined as a test of the antirachitic power of the soybean-egg powder. Observa- 
tions were also made of the blood hemoglobin and red cell count. 

In the modified powder the fat content has been raised so that the caloric 
value is almost as high as that of whole-milk powder, and the calcium supple- 
ment has been increased to bring the Oa : P ratio close to unity. Male rats 
on the soybean-egg powder gained weight more rapidly than corresi)onding 
animals on the whole-milk powder, with or without iron. Females grew equally 
well on either diet if the whole-milk powder was supplemented with iron. 
Blood hemoglobin was normal in all of the rats fed soybean-egg powder in con- 
trast with the well-known anemia on milk powder. The livers of the soybean- 
egg powder animals showed no enlargment, although containing slightly more 
fatty acids and cholesterol than those of rats fed the whole-milk powder 
supplemented with iron. No enlargement of the thyroid was observed, and the 
percentage of ash in the bones was normal. The ratio of weight of bones to 
weight of animals was lower in the animals fed the soybean-egg powder. 

Soy bean milk in infant nutrition {Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 1&4 
No. pp. 20<98, 2098). — ^Thls editorial discussion of the literature on the sub- 
ject closes with the statement that “ there appears to be considerable evidence, 
therefore, to warrant the conclusion that the soybean is destined to assume 
a role of importance in infant nutrition.” 

The effect of prunes and the water extract of prunes on the plasma CO 2 
combining capacity and composition of the urine when included in acid, 
neutral, and uncontrolled diets, E. Mbak, 0. Smith, J. Fessleb, H. Lambert, 
and T. Habpeb (Jour. Nutr., 8 (1934), No. 6, pp. 633-640). — The addition of 12 
and 18 prunes (40-60 size canned in sirup) to neutral and acid diets of 8 
healthy young men caused in general an increase in the organic acids and a 
decrease in ammonia, total adds, and pH value of the urine. The inclusion 
of prunes in the uncontrolled diet of several subjects had no appreciable effect 
on urinary values. 

The plasma COs combining power of the blood was not changed significantly 
when 6, 12, or 18 prunes or 120 cc of prune juice were included in the neutral, 
acid, or uncontrolled diets. The greatest variation in plasma COi combining 
power and urinary pH occurred on the uncontrolled diet but without relation 
to prunes. 

Effect of heat and alcohol extraction on the nutritive value of casein, 
H. W. Schultz, W. H. Siaiaxss, and H. A. Matiill (Soc. Ewpt. Biol, and Med. 
Proc., 32 (1935), No. 7, pp. 1026-1029, fig. 1). — ^The effect of alcohol extraction 
of casein on the value of a diet in supporting lactation in rats in the first and 
second generations was tested by the method of Kozlowska, McCay, and May- 
nard (B. S. R., 67, p. 770), using diets containing commercial casein (diet A) 
or casein which had been extracted in a percolator for 4 days with boiling 95 
percent alcohol (diet B). Lactation was much better on diet A than on diet B, 
but the difference was only slightly accentuated in the second generation. 

The effect of extraction plus heat treatm^t (2 hr. at 120^ G. and 30 min. 
at 150** ) , with and without supplementing the diet with a hot alcoholic extract 
of wheat germ, was also tested. The least satisfactory results were obtained 
with casein extracted for 4 days and heated for 4 hr. at 120*. This ration was 
Improved by supplementing it with the wheat germ extract, but the extract had 
no supplementing effect for the ration containing extracted casein heated for SO 
min. at 160*. Ether extracts of wheat germ were ineffective. 
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The faTorable effect of the alcoholic otract of wheat germ on growth rate 
iB thought not to preclude the possibility of protein damage in heated casein, as 
shown by other investigators. A more plausible explanation is that the extract 
provides a labile factor, possibly B4, whldi is removed from casein by alcohol 
extraction and is present in yeast in only small amounts if at all. 

Dextrose in malnutrition, G. Steasns, B. Oatbxbwooo, and A. Kaivtbow (Boe, 
Eofpt, Biol, and Med. Froc., SB (1955), JHo. 9, pp. 14 BS, 1464)-— The liypothesis 
that the ability of children to utilise fats and starches may be impaired in 
malnutrition of a relatively mild type, as has been observed in children with 
severe malnutrition and accompanying diarrhea, was tested on 5 children from 
8 to 18 srr. of age and from 10 to 20 percent underweight Three types of diet 
were used — a normal diet similar to the customary hospital diet, a fat diet 
containing increased amounts of butter and cream, and a dextrose diet rich in 
protein, minerals, and vitamins, very low in fat, and cmitaining the carbohy- 
drate almost wholly in the form of dextrose. Bach child was given at least two 
of the diets in turn for periods of from 0 to 12- days. The average gains in 
weight on the three diets were calculated as total gains per day, with the 
corresponding calories per pound per day. 

Consistent and satisfactory gains were rarely observed if the calorie intake 
was below 45 calories, and regular gains were the rule whenever the daily 
intake was greater than 50 calories per pound on any of the diets. With any 
caloric intake, the largest and most consistent gains were niade on the dextrose 
diet, from 250 to 500 additional calories being needed for similar gains on the 
fat diet. 

No child showed glycosuria at any time, but one of the children excreted 
more than 100 mg of acetone bodies dally on the fat diet Sugar tolerance 
curves showed the highest rise of blood sugar after the fat diet and the lowest 
after the dextrose diet. No ill effects were observed following the ingestion of 
large amounts of dextrose. 

“ It is concluded that a diet rich in protein, minerals, and vitamins, low in 
fat, and containing its carbohydrate largely in the form of dextrose is best 
suited to produce rapid and consistent gain in weight of undernourished chil- 
dren. The caloric intake should be above 50 calories per pound of body weight” 

Calcium, phosphorus, and nitrogen retention of children: Effects of 
acid-forming and base-forming diets^N. J. Davis {Amer. Jour. Diseases Chih 
dren, 49 (1955), No. 5, pp. 611-624)* — ^An extensive comparison is reported of the 
effects of acid-forming and base-forming diets on the calcium, pho^orus, and 
nitrogen metabolism of 12 children (4 boys and 8 girls) between the ages of 7 
and 12 yr. The diets, which were regulated by varying the amounts of similar 
natural foods, were proved to be acid- and base-forming by chemical analysis 
and by the reaction of the urine. 

With the basic diet the excretion of calcium increased in the stool and de- 
creased .in the urine, and with the acid diet the percentage of phosphorus 
excreted in the stools decreased very slightly and that in the urine increased. 
The retention of calcium was uniform ^nd not influcmced by the reaction of the 
diet, while that of phosphorus tended to increase to a very slight extmit on the 
add diet. The highest retentions of caldum, phosphorus, and nitrogen were 
noted on two of the three basic diets, but the retentions of caldum and phos- 
phorus were equally high on the acid diets. The retention of nitrogen was 
definitely higher on the basic than on the add diets. These findings are thought 
to suggest that if any disadvantage to children exists in the use of acid diets 
it Is in the protein rather than in the calcium and phosifiiorus metabolism. 

The data fOr caldum a^ phosphorus retentions are discussed in comparisoa 
with various studies reported in the literature, with emphasis on the probable 
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reaction of the diets in the earlier studies. ** These comparisons suggest support 
of the hypothesis of Daniels and her coworkers [S. S. E., 71« p. 881], namely, 
that the retention of calcium and phosphorus is primarily governed by the 
physiologic need of the subject rather than by the reaction of the diet, the 
caldum-phosphorns ratio or the magnitude, or the food source of the intake. It 
should be noted, however, that in none of the studies of children (other than 
of rachitic infants) so far reported can the Influence of vitamin G be gaged, 
since there are involved the factors of the varying amounts of exposure to 
sunshine or to ultraviolet light and of the ingestion of cod-liver oil or of 
viosterol. Parallel experiments on animals seem to indicate that when the 
amount of vitamin is restricted all of these factors come into play.” 

Copper and iron in human blood, A. Sachs, V. E. Levine, and A. A. Fabian 
(Arch. Int. Med,, 6A (19S6), No, fl, pp, 227-2SS, fig, 1 ), — This paper reviews the 
literature on the biologic functions of copper, describes a method of determin- 
ing copper in blood involving preliminary precipitation of iron with ammonia 
followed by the use of the McFarlane technic (E. S. R., 70, p. 12), and presents 
data on the iron and copper content of the whole blood of men and women, both 
normal and pathological, and of pregnant women and new-born infants. 

From the data reported the normal values for copper in .whole blood are 
considered to be for men 0.131±0.000B and for women 0.181±0.0012 mg per 100 
cc of blood. The average values for iron were for men 50.13 ±0.15 and for women 
43.42±0.19 mg per 100 cc. The modal values were 50 and 45 mg, respectively. 

On the basis of the fact that hemoglobin contains 0.835 percent of iron, the 
average whole blood of normal men is estimated to contain 14.96±0.045 g of 
hemoglobin per 100 cc and that of women 12.96±0.06 g. Attention is called to 
the convenience and accuracy of converting values for the iron content of whole 
blood into hemoglobin by multiplying by 2 and 2.22 in the case of men and 
women, respectively. 

An increase in the copper content of the blood, or hypercnpremia, was ob- 
served in various pathological conditions, including secondary, pernicious, and 
sickle cell anemia, tuberculosis, malaria, arsenic poisoning, and carcinoma. In 
anemia the increase in copper is accompanied by a decrease in iron. **That 
copper plays a signiflcant role in hematopoiesis is suggested by its increase in 
the blood stream in almost all anemic states. Our figures indicate that the 
majority of patients with anemia, regardless of its chronicity or severity, show 
hsrpercupremia. It is evident, therefore, that sufficient quantities are stored 
for and made available in emergracies. This fact minimises the possibility of 
the occurrence of anemia caused by the deficiency of copper in man.” 

In 25 pregnant women the average copper value was 0.195 mg per 100 cc, rep- 
resenting a 50-percent increase over the average of 50 normal women not preg- 
nant. The average iron value, 40.44 mg per 100 cc, was somewhat below the 
modal value for nonpregnant women of 44 mg. ” Hypercupremia of pregnancy, 
when associated with a normal iron content, is physiologic and reflects the 
normal mechanism of transporting copper from the maternal blood to the 
fetal reservoirs. Hypercupremia of pregnancy, when accompanied by hypo- 
ferronemla, may represent not only this mechanism but also mobilication of 
copper to combat the anemia which is commonly found In the pregnant state.” 

In 5 comparisons of maternal blood and the blood of the umbilical cord, the 
former was from two to lour times as rich in copper as the latter but less rich 
in Ixoii. 

The biological signlflcaace of copper and its relation to iron metabolism, 
C. A. StviHJBic (Physiol Rev^ iS (1986), No, 8, pp. 471-dd7).--Thls review 
summarlaeo briefly the earlier literature on the distribution of copper in plant 
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and aniiaal life and Ita rele in marine airtmali and aa a oonaHtnent ef tlie 
hlgbly oelmred pigment tnraetn, and dieenim tlie more recent literature on tibe 
presence of copper In higher animals, the establishment of copper as an essen^ 
tial element in nntrition for the formation of hemoglobin, the im provement of 
technic for oc^^per determinations and the copper ccmtent of foods and feeding 
stalBi, and the place of copper in the treatment of anemia, its role In plants 
and micro-organisms, and the mechanism of its activity. An extensive list of 
references to the literature is appended. 

A study of the iron metabolism of normal women, M. A. Ohlson and 
K. Daum (Jour, Nutr„ 9 (19S5), No. f, pp. 7&-89, fig. 1). —Three normal women 
carrying an active schednle of laboratory work served as subjects of iron 
metabolism studies at intervals during a period of 2% mo., with a total of 56 
experimental days. Bach subject was consulted concerning her food likes and 
the approximate amount of food which cOie customarily ate. The information 
thus secured was translated into a foundation dietary which was varied in the 
choice of meat, vegetables, and dessert Sulfuric add digests were pr^>ared 
of food and feces, and iron was determined by the Murray (B. 8. B., 62, p. 411) 
modiflcatlon of the permanganate titration method and copper by the method 
of Ansbacher, Remington, and Culp (B. 8. B., 66, p. 506). 

The average quantity of iron ingested was 18.78 mg and excreted 14.95 mg 
daily. One of the subjects had a positive iron balance in two out of the three 
periods. The other two subjects were in negative balance throughout. Totals 
of 18.16, 25.68, 82.85, and 41.90 mg of iron were lost in menstruation during 
each of four periods. No relationship was observed, however, between the 
iron retentions and the iron losses during menstruation or between the balance 
of nitrogen or copper and that of iron. The copper to iron ratios of the in- 
gested food ranged from 1 to 12 to 1 to 17, and the c(qn>nr ingested from 0.8 
to 1.89 mg daily. The excretion of copper was almost entire by way of the 
feces, nnd the balances were for the most part negative, on the average rang- 
ing from —0.02 to —0.4 mg dally. 

Effect of a diet low in magnesium on the rat, D. M. Gbeenbxbg and B. V. 
Tufts (fifoc. Ewpt. Biol, and Med. Proo., St (1986), No. 5, pp. 674, 675). — In this 
preliminary note, attention is called to the ssmdrome termed magnesium 
tetany described by Kruse, Orent, and McCollum (B. 8. R., 70, p. 560) as 
resulting in rats from a diet containing only 0.18 mg magnesium per 100 g. 
An entirely different sequence of symptoms is reported as having been obtained 
in rats on diets containing between 1 and 2 mg of magnesium per 100 g of a 
dry food composed of casein, sucrose, vegetable fat, vitamin supplements, and 
a purified salt mixture. 

On this diet the rats do not suffer spontaneous convulsions, but convulsive 
selsures can be induced by suitable stimuli. The plasma magnesium, while 
lower than that of controls, falls within the range of variation reported for 
normal animals. The body magnesium is considerably reduced. 

In animals fed a diet low in vitamin G, the stage at which convulsions can 
be induced Is reached much sooner thap in those gii^ larger amounts of this 
vitamin. With ample provision for vitamin G and at the magnesium level 
stated, the changes such as loss of hair, emaciation, and edema of the feet, 
described by Kruse et al. as characteristic of the terminal stage of the defi- 
ciency, ate hot produced. 

Stndles on the Importance of manganese for aidmals Itrans. title], G. 
BisTRANn and H. Naxamuxa (Bui. Boo. tJhim. Biol., 17 (1865), No. 1, pp. 81-^, 
flga. 6)«— Following the same plan as in an earlier study of isinc (B. 8. R., 
p. 161), the importance ^f manganese hi nutrition has been studied wlBi 
mice, with the conclusion that it is an essential element 
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Retarded growth and longerity (Jour. Amer, Med, Amoo,, 1$^ No, 

20t pp, 1826, i827).— 'This editorial discussion is based chiefly on the studies of 
McOay and Crowell (E. S. R., 73, p. 557). 

Body bnild in infants, VI-VIII, H. and B. M. Bakwin (Amer. Jonr, Die- 
eases Children, 49 (18S5), No. 4* PP* 861-869, figs, S; pp, 870-876, figs. 6; pp. 876- 
883, figs. 6). — In continuation of the series of papers noted in part (B. 8. R., 78, 
p. 415), three papers are presented. 

VI. Growth of the cardUio silhouette and the thoraeo-aMomAMl cavity . — ^The 
dimensions of the cardiac silhouette and the thoraco-abdominal cavity by 
certain subdivisions of age under 1 yr. were measured in 165 boy and 146 girl in- 
fants, for the most part of poor parentage, bom in Bellevue Hospital and super- 
vised for a year in a special clinic devoted to well babies. The changes in 
the shape and size of the two measurements are described. It is noted in 
particular that the transverse diameter of the heart during infancy is poorly 
correlated with height, weight, and width of the thorax. 

VII. Effect of retarded growth on the dimensions of the cardiac silhouette 
and the thoraco-ahdominal oavUy. — Measurements similar to those reported 
in the preceding paper were obtained for 234 undernourished infants studied 
simultaneously. A comparison of the two series of data shows that for the 
same height the malnourished infant has a smaller heart and thoracic cavity, 
a narrower mediastinum, and a larger abdominal cavity than the well- 
nourished infhnt 

VIII. Influence of retarded growth on the dimensions of the ulna and the 
radius. — The groups of healthy and undernourished Infants of the two pre- 
ceding studies were compared as to configuration, relations, and texture of 
the ulna and radius. “It was shown that the ulna and radius of under- 
nourished infants grow more slowly in all dimensions than those of normal 
infants. The bones of the undernourished infants were narrower in relation 
to the length of the bones and to the total body length than those of the 
normal infants. There was no difference between the two groups in the rate 
of ossification of the carpal centers.** 

Breast and artificially fed infants: A study of the age incidence in the 
morbidity and mortality in twenty thousand cases, G. G. Gbulee, H. N. San- 
ford, and H. Schwartz (Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 104 (1935), No. 22, pp. 1986- 
1988, figs. 6). — ^The data reported on in a previous paper (B. S. R., 73, p. 129) 
have been analyzed further with respect to the morbidity and mortality of th^’ 
two groups by ages in months and for respiratory, gastro-intestlnal, and xvff * 
classified diseases, together with the proportion of these cases to the total 
number of children in the group. 

In the respiratory infections there was a rise in all groups to the fifth montli, 
with the morbidity decreasing after the sixth and seventh months in the breast- 
and partially breast-fed groups and continuing to rise through the ninth month 
in the artificially-fed group. In gastro-intestinal morbidity there were too few 
cases among the breast-fed to calculate percentages. In the partially breast-fed 
infants the peak was at 5 mo. and in the artificially-fed at 7 mo. In the mis- 
cellaneous group there was a rapid rise to a peak at 6 mo., continuing with the 
artificially-fed to 8 mo. 

The mortality of the breast-fed infants was almost entirely in the first 2 mo. 
of life. In artificially-fed Infants the mortality from respiratory infections was 
high during the first 4 mo., then decreased, and rose again at the ninth month. 
In gastro-intestlnal disturbances and unclassified diseases, the mortality among 
the artificlally>fed infants was hlgdi for the first 4 mo., decreasing to a level at 
the end of the ninfih month. 



Or0lM^ Wd b^ »etobcdl«Bi.--fr, 

cbtldl^ ailx4lig a >eM*, 1 KAKi>i»im (iAillbh /dwr^ CbildriefH # 

iimh yo. 5, pp. i*S»-iM^).---Tlilg tep&tt txfmif fL ttedy ^ «» basal inetali- 
oUsm, as dstarmlned by tbe tedtmic desetlM Isi 12ie first papain sC Oia senas 
(B. S. E., 72, p. 721); of 28 Japanese dilidren agefi from fi yr. 10 mo. to 11 yr. 2 
mo. for every other month during a year. Data are also ku^ded on the Mrol^Ut* 
height, and urinary nitrogen determined at the same interrals and on the diet 
of the children previous to the experiment 
The increase in heat production from the beginning to the end of the e^pevl* 
ment amounted to about SO calories per year for all of the subjects. In^tbe 
girls there was a higher rate of Increase at the ages of 11 and 12 yr. This Is 
thought to be attributable to the Increased rate of growth at pcd>erty. The 
yearly Increase did not take place gradually, but showed seasonal varlattons, 
the maximum Increase taking place in January and the mtnhnum in July. The 
weight gains were high In October, November, and December and low in June, 
July, and August, especially in July, the month of lowest basal metabolic rate. 

<*Tbe coefficients of correlation between the basal heat production and the 
weight, height, and 'surface area have been calculated, using 182 sets of data» 
and it has been demonstrated that the weight in the case of children is the most 
reasonable and practical factor for expressing the basal heat production.’* 
Survey of the physical condition of children between the ages of three 
and five years in Cardiff and Rhondda schools, with q^edal re f ere n ce 1b 
the factor of malnntritton, A. G. Watkins (Brit Med. Jowr^ No, 8S85 
pp. 1256-1860, flgi, 4).— This survey was conducted on 206 diildren in Cardiff; a 
Welch city of varied industries, and 278 in Rhondda, a coal industry center. 
The latter, because of its high unemployment rate, came under the tdlleiiil 
designation of a ** distressed area.’* AH of the diildren were in sdiool, althosih 
the average length of attendance before the examination was only 5 mo. for tms 
Cardiff and 8 mo. for the Rhondda diildren. The main points of the Investiia- 
Uon were history of past Illnesses, family history, general idiydcal examinadOh, 
height and weight measurements (In socks and nnderdotfaing only), aas csSi iient 
of phsrsical condition, employment of parents, and general housing conditloni. ' 
From the results of the general physical examination, the children were clasd» 
fled as group A of good and group B of fair or poor condition. In the Cardiff 
area 88 l 2 percent and in the Rhondda area 91.7 percent were In group A. The 
higher percentage of children In apparently good nutritiLon in the so^cilled 
^ distressed area ” is thought to be accounted fdr to some extent by the greater 
importunities for the provision of free inllk. 

The conditions which appeared to be ihe most important predisposing causes 
fbr lowered physical conditlou were Infeedous dis eases (especially meadeS aUd 
whooping cough), unhealthy nasofharynx, and unsatisfactory houthif condi- 
tions, for aU of which the percentages were somewhat higher hi Csrdiff 
in Rhondda; and rN^ drato ry diseases (e^iecially pneumonia) and other tofeb- 
tiouB dlsems (eqieelally otitis media and sore throat), with sli^itly Idiher 
percentages tor these m Rhondda than In Cardiff. ^ 

A dlvidon of the group B ^ildrmi as (1) endogmous cases in whldi dieeh 
was idSbr’^hiedleal evidence as a cause for poor phydque, (2) econb^ cwii 
where Ihe liousiilg end money conffitioss hloiie sbnormal, (S) ifilxed 
end (4) Ifidcgenhinate cases gave die folkMng percentage dlstrffidtlon fibr 
Cardiff amd Rhofidda, respectively: (i) ffU7 and dOtfi, (2) 28 and lll» (8) 
and at, and (4) and 4rfi percent 

Two further clasidfieations of (he gtotqi R ^dldran ware made^ thh ffini Ijr 
euhtracdog tl^ fi gur be fiBsr the endogeiious fibm the tMal and e kp tis tt iy 
24771 ■s e a 
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Idle reanaliiliig dgore es a proportton e£ total iiiimtier el y mi a iij jy d , 

and tile aeooncl by dlTldlng the total ntmlier bt tiiUdren by the .ci^^ 

hai whidti the economic factor aiHPeaied to he the eol^ determixtlnf e^vm, l!tie 
Hrit of these figures is called the relative xmtlaatntkm rat^ and the second tihe 
hasal malnutrition rate. Both of these rates were considerabhF lower , in 
Rhondda than in Oardiff. 

A study of the protein needs of preschool children, A. L. VkimssSt M. %• 
Hutton, B. Bi. Knott, O. B. Weioht, G. J, BvaasoN, and F. Soounin (Joifr. 
Jfutr., » (19$S), No. 1, pp. 91-107, fiffo. d).— PoUowing the same general procedure 
as in a previously noted investigation of the calcium reouir^ents (B. 8. TX, 
p. 881), the authors have attempted to determine the protein needs of diildren 
of the same age group by studying their nitrogen retmiUons at various lev^ 
of Ingestion and evaluating the data, first, in relation to wefiidrt* both actual and 
theoretical, and, second, in relation to the elimination of creatinine. 

** The results based on the creatinine eliminations were found to be more cos* 
Bistent than those by other methods tested. Interpreting the data based on 
creatinine elimination in terms of theoretical weight of the children btudled, It 
is concluded that children of the ages considered should receive approximately 
8.2 g of protein per kilogram (NXfi.25) or 1.5 g of proteia per pound in diets 
furnishing at least 60 percent of the protein from animal sources.’* 

A study of the basal metabolism and diet of normal young cfdlege women 
In Florida, J. Tilt and O. F. Waltqm (Jour. Nutr., (t (19S5), No. f, pp. 109- 
117).— Aa earlier study of the basal metabolism of young women at the Florida 
State College for Women (B. S. B., 63, p. 588) has been extended to aimilsr 
observations on another group of stud^ts from 17 to 26 yr. of age. Of timso, 

17 were native Floridians, 18 had lived in Florida from 8 to 28 yr., gnd 8 had 
recmttly come from noirthem States. Obeervattons were made on the northern 
group and on 18 of the Florida group once duriug the year and on the remaining 

18 subiects during the fall, winter, and q>ring. A 4-day studsr of prot^ and 
calorie Intake was also made on the group of 18. 

For group of 80 who had lived in Florida 8 yr. or longer, the average 
deilatioos calculated from the prediction standards were Bootbby and SmM^ord 
modification of the Aub-HuBoia standard — 14J. percent end HarrUhB«iadict 
*-:18 percent, and for the 8 who had recently come from the north —7.7 and 
-*-7.8 percent, respectively. These figures Indicate a decidedly lower naetaboUc 
rate for the southern than the northern wommi. The values for the southern 
women were also somewhat lower than those toported in the preyipus study. 

No significant seasonal differences ^vere noted in the basal metabolic rate, 
nor was there any consistent relaUonsbip between basal metaboUsmand proteto 
or, calorie intake. The average protein |ntahe waa 1JS8, g and calorla betake 
89.9 per kilogram of body weight per day. , 

, IBamMd variaaona coaoantaatifMt al a«4 hioof| h^awigiohhif 

h Skobt (Jour. Lah. ICad^ 89 BTe. 7, m 7(f^719)/-rrS9PiDU^- 

npoua varlationa in red oeU count np h> 949,^ per mMlImater and ip 
hanoglobin values up to 77 percent a^thin a cft 8 h'- were dftwad 

In nsnnal individuals engaged In tbehr cmitomary occupatlena. loss 

marked bnt sudden changes were oheeyfre^ in 

eamcfae 4mcb as stair lanniog. audJWd eeMr net 

alwaya HMT in the same direqtUm time* In tfre flucose 

tagta hemeglobln detenpiimtiqaf 9^^. petMa sboafed^ filfinidaant 
variatiooa, thus indicating that blood dUfithm 

mm pywa variatians In : ; . : ^ v 

a# ^adhiiio «il» 

^i»d 1$. W. FsiLhKB (Jour. Nutr., 9 (19S9), No. i, pp. 1-10, Jy$. 




tlflm llWlfll tftft Jft ig jaw A wMMntt*. 'WnitfW<in 

« iknt tcaeUstbitrMfctttt ust iMite 82L jniUte ,iml Midil 

Thia pai^ iwim 

tttoattoiMi o£ jutIc oeld lAd ttitrtnAinA tilft IMttar lo^teai lieiia riTtfifft irtl 

... ^ — •{■,- "7 w'TTT T?^ ™5 "r.r ' I" '•WlWr ^"!;?lPSr- f9 y " 

fff |tt f>U ggf i« a^:l^pteactd pCT aw oe of wl^»4Wyy4. 

Tlia t|dqii€^e yiijiM abtiMiifldI ca tba wl^ 1^ 

yati^ii WAT^ tii^ diet a4a±0.1f| inir of ijiidc e^ cooi 
plea ot oetf ?-» ai^ 04» jpag, re(Q>ecttv^,^ ^ »t9^ «Uet l.X7;fea^ pji; 

luld 1^ P^ W ; 

Tl^ wtd^ dUK^^ 111 tfifee yaln^ toga^tun tlie A^ct tluit 
joimg rata at weaning is pracdctOly Icep fnm fn4 ^t 

tidonebie content ai tbe blood of pi|;e yarlea ifldeior vi^ 41 ^ *}f;fd, 
antbprji to condade tb^t b^od thlon^toe la entirely escoiiaBnoiia in 
If tbia la trap, tbe clinical algnlflcance of blood tb|<pip(ne Ihidlpgpi' aa 
in the literature, ia thought to be Questionable^ It ia ooiigdei;^ pnllf^ tba^ 
cdtfaer znethioQtoe or ftlntpthi<n|e la the precoraocrot tbloaietne. I^p^ apiiipaatlb^ 
iM girea ap to |ta odgln. 

^a uric add yaliiea ahowed np aigniflcant dllferenoea according tp ^Ipt, agpi 
at mg. ^ ipean value fas mg per 100 cc of blood. 

SHreiQt 9f diet nppn biped pboi^dtoi^ partition of rata wltl| 

Inanlliw VM Glbvs and Jl F. Moga^ Biok oaf 9^^^ 

(XMS), Jfa. d, pp. i#IM^).->:Tbsee gronpa of 16 rata each Fere lOac^ ft 
daya qf age on dlpta desisted aa atandard* bidi (Aibobydiate^ a^, ft^ 
At the end of ^ dA^a the a ntm iila were fasted for SSf hr., apd then of ea^ 
group were glv^ insulin in amoonta of 8 units per kllogrambody 
half he. aftpr ^ InanUo adn|in|s^tton the pooled whqle blood tcpltoeted imder 
amytol ap e s f befda) ^om f rats to eafch groiip wap need to dpterq^ the pbA^* 
pborna to various forms apd blood sofar. The pnllto 
repeat^ with another series. i 

From the data mresented the aulhorp conclude that ** after inmiUa toto<^^ 
(1) the Uopd inorganic phosphorus of rata deoreases only qn the hiito Ip^ 

(8) the otoer deteriplned pbosphomp fractiema vpry only pUghtto, <6) tb^ 
does not appear to be a loss of ttoospbornp from tbe btopd, and (4) |f f 
tendency for the organic pboqphoms of tlm blood to increase.’* 

Tbo egtect of oil of peppennlnt on tbe emptying time of tbe. gtotofsto 
H. I, Sarozunc, B. 4 . ijociva, J. MmnEa, and Ksxnoixgs (Jppr. 

Atooo^ 104 (lW)p ^0- |W, ppf |W-i7»il|),--Tbree ptotbp^ were used to ^ 
l^dy« fl) tbe balloon metbod, wltb of b^pger contriKTttoi^ nstod 

pubtoctp petl^ '^fUb dnedenpl plcerp, to«inal ptato ^ who b^ been 
out food for If br^ fUd djW prttb u gpplrto^ttoV; (8) ^ dtoPtotoOvtom^ 
metood. uetod f d08 with p metoi camwla to toe^totoadb Add lib ^ 

duodwuu; fed (8) the method, uping A itomen pd 

Jtefrtfi! t?>e wwe .to 

mint, ti» aimMyInf ^ lO. 

to. 

Iffli- wap, 4s#BC!M„t>y ; pwwpill^ (tf, | pp ^)|t „to!l^ ■# m 

<?»• ■ ...-, i •.■• ■ ■■■ 
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or pQppmiSnt cordial after dinner. The habit la thongSit to be e^ieefolly oab- 
fOl after a heavy meal with high fat content ^Ich delayb the emfitjring bf 
the atmnaCh. 

fTltantln atndlea by the Alabama Statton] (Atahama Sta, Bpt 19S4f 
pp, This progress report (E. S. E., 78, p. 182) includes aummariea 

of studies by W. D. Salmon and J. Q. Goodman on the effect of fats and of 
Individual esters upon the vitamin B requirement of rats, and by G. A. 
Sdirader on the quantity of glycogen in the vitamin B-defldent rat and ita 
ability to deplete this glycogen during starvation, on the ability of the vitamin 
B*deflcient rat to utilize d-lactic acid, and on the apparent ability of the vitamin 
B-deflcient rat to transform carbohydrate into fat 

t Vitamin studies] {Idaho Sta. Bui. 217 (1255), pp. 80, 51). —Progress reports 
are given on a continuation of studies on the vitamin A content of forage crops 
(B. S. B., 89, p. 412) and on a new study of the vitamin C content of fresh 
and stored Italian prunes. 

Observations on the absorption of carotene and vitamin A, J. G. Duum- 
KOND, M. E. Bell, and E. T. Palmer (Brit. Med. Jour., No. 8884 (1255), pp. 1208- 
2210, tiff. 1).— The opportunity of studying the absorption Of vitamin A and 
carotene by way of the chyle was afforded in a case of chylothorax necessitatr 
ing the withdrawal of fluid diverted into the pleural cavities from the thoracic 
duet. When carotene was administered orally a relatively small portion of it 
could be accounted for by the pigment in the chylous fluid, but when vitamin 
A wks administered as a tablet concentrate in amounts furnishing approxi- 
mately 126 mg of the vitamin, the recovery was such as to Indicate almost 
complete absorption. 

Further examination of the fluid showed that neither carotene nor vitamin 
A was present in diffusible form but rather in colloidal form closely associated 
with the highly dispersed fat As vitamin A was administered as the free 
alcohol and found in lymph mainly In the esterifled condition, it is concluded 
that esteriflcatloB takes place during absorption. ** It is not unlikely, therefore, 
that the facilities of absorption which the possibility of esterification of the 
alcohol grouping of vitamin A i>ermits account for the rela^vely much larger 
proportion of this substance than of carotene which appeared in the lymph 
after oral administration.** 

A synthetic vitamin A-free milk suitable for vitamin A studies in very 
young puppies, W. O. Fbohbino {Soo. Ewpt. Biol, and Med. Proo., 82 (1255), 
No. 7, pp. 1021-1024, flffs. 5).— A synthetic milk corresponding in chemical com- 
position to bitch's milk has been found very satisfactory as a basal diet for 
vitamin A studies on young puppies, and is suggested for studies on vitamins B, 
G, and 1> as well. The milk is prepared from the fbllowlng ingredients ; Vitamin 
A-free soluble casein 110, Crisco 05, sucrose 80, Osborne and Mendel salt mix- 
ture is, and Unoleic add 1 part, with tap water to make 1,000 lb. The mix- 
ture is homogenized at 8,000 lb. pressure, placed in hermetically sealed cans, 
and sterilized in the same manner as evaporated milk. A supplement of dried 
brewer's yeast as a source of the B complex and of irradiated baker's yeast as 
a souiee of vitamin D Is added to tiie mixture before feeding. 

Vitamin Bt and Ba content of human urine, O. M. Hslmxr <2fob. S»pt. BUd. 
and Jfei. Proo., 82 (1986), No. 7, pp. 1187, jli88).— Twenty-fbuishour samples of 
urine collected from 8 normal subjects on a weighed wdl^tlanced diet of 2,760 
^odeA selected to furnish adequate amounts of vitamins Bi and Bs, and a 
fdt piiar sateple frmn 1 patient with untreated pellagra were conce n trated by 
vacuuflf distillation, dried In vacuo over BSO*, mixed with 1 part by weight 
Of sncrAMTaiid %part by weight of Orisco and ted to rats on a baskl diet defkdent 
In both vitahilns in quantities equivalent to )U of tee 24-hr. sample. In the 



^ j$9toe§md jtmfb iifii M MM^Ipe •bomflf idi|iUB|l|t 
1 ^ In JIie 33t tmtM mt Bxh^ of rice pollffltlug^ Ipepovod u dewadbod 
<!Ude (BL a B., 68» p. 894), woo iiaed. 

AS tlie end of tbo ^xp^imental period of fron 99 dan Uta imfe M 
turnaia nriae as o eeproe of eiUier Bt % were in pood condltto^ iprii^. oom 
pain in weie^it, wldte the rate fed nrlne frmii the peUacra patient weit^d!^ 09: 
in a dying oondition, althontfb in one case enbetantial gain# in wdght baid bee^ 

Tbe author ie of the opinion that similar determinations of the TitamSp, fk 
and Ba content of human nrine may provide a means of stadying the pb^fOohgy 
of these vitamins and of determining the human dietary regoirement for them. 

The study was ocmdncted with the assistanoe of M. R. Richardson and 
M. Whe^er. 

Value of Increased supply of vitamin B, and inm In the diet of cl^h. 
dren, n, J. R. Rosa and P. StTMiciBnxDT (Ainer. Jottr. DUeases Children, 4^ 
(im). No. S, pp. U8&^188, fipe. £).--ln this continuation of the study noted 
previously (B. 8. R^ 67, p. 484), further evidence along similar lines over a 
longer period is reported on the growth-promoting properties of the spedal 
cereal mixture devised by Tisdall and'associafes. 

In one group of children given a vitamin B supplemmit in addition to a good 
diet an increase in weight 1.6 times the .expected increase was produced over 
period of 6 mo. During the same time, the substitution of 8 on. of spedgl 
cereal mixture for 8 os. of ordinary cereal produced an increase in weight 2^ 
times the expected. A group of chUdren on the institution diet withcnit apppl^^, 
ment showed during the same period an increase in hemoi^obln contend of 
blood from 10.4 to 10.7 g per 100 cc, the children receiving the vitamin B sgp^t 
plement from 10.1 to 11 g, and those receiving the epeclal cereal mixture from 
10.2 to 12 g. 

These findings are thought to indicate that the gain in weight of the 
fed the imedal cereal cannot be due entirely to its vitamin B content, asAW^ 
gested in the earlier paper. ** What other factors in the special cereal fflisdppih 
not present in ordinary cereal axe responsible for the greater gain in wnifhticC 
this group is not (dear. It is possible that the vidi mineral (xmtent or JhSf 
increased ease of digestibility of the cereal mixljnre may be of sigpificanoe.V. : r 

Avitaminosis Bm, J. Y. liARDoa and R. A Paixurnai (Roy. 8oo^ Trop. 4ML, 
and Hvg. Trana., 88 (1888), No. A PP» 181-184, fds* 8).—^^ authors desodbA A 
disease resembling but not identical with p^lagra which oceura wldeiyc 
among inmates of prisons and other institutions apd sporadically au»ong^;tbit 
general public in Malaya and is cured or prevented by materials ri(di in TitamlA 
Bi, particularly liver and marmlte. Tbe disease hM.an early stags ebaractor- 
ioed by ecaema of the scrotum and anglos ot the mdnto and superflrial glessitia 
and a late stage in which tbe carmptoms are tboee of oemblned degenexailmi 
of the cord and poor vision. Yarlons reports in tiie Uteratnre axe cited to ahwir 
that symptoms this type are wide-q;»ead throughout the world. Aa ionie. 
of the symptoms of pellagra, such as dermatitis of the hands antf feet, imPi 
net prcN^ in the cases studied, the'antliora prefer to call the conditlott 
aritamittQsia ^ rather than pellagra. ^ 

The p^rifon dieta«on which the disease was contracted yppaca on the vfhole car** 
taUp idas^ to provide a aafktaiiqr pf vitamins.. W there w«ee up caeseiot 
berpmri aiam tbe prUspier^ 

The vttaartn O eewtent of tim :B pm ee 

AMii, wRsA iifA 4ft aatmm, iand usMeto 

coos e cn tive crops grown M the most part under irrigation on the univentity 
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Iftrm or lit tihe Abei^deen Bubstation wm botlbd jfor ii <^i Hm 

1^ ^ tU»A and ted Immediately to Bainba t^it< bn a tlbgdtdn 6-^ dl^ 
Tile new potatoes were taken from growinjt vlnee add We^e Imdiatdre^ 
dultnrb samples were sndi as are r^dtarly Stored for i^tdr tise ddd itere 
died tbe first 8 weeks after digging. The StoKd samtiies ^rd matote i>dtato6s 
kept in the Tegetable storage house imdet cohditidbi afltifotimitldd itdrage dn 
the farm. In a few instances some were remoisd ii^bin the Stotadb liotise 
and kept at room temperature and others in the refrigerator for 10 days 
before being fed. 

The animals receiving 1 g daily of the boiled immathre potatoes lived thrbngh 
the OtNIay test period and made some gains in Weight, tmt the average sc nrvy 
Score Was as high as for the negative controls. Increased doSes np to 8 g 
gave better growth and lower scurvy scores, but beyond this amonht the 
eitanges were small. The mature potatoes fed at the same leVels as the new 
ixhmature ones gave less satisfactory results. In bbth gain in freight khd 
decrease in scurvy score 8 g of the mature potatoes gave no more favorable 
reshlts than 4 of the new potatoes. Potatoes stored from 8 to 8 dio. gave 
somewhat inconsistent results. In the 4-yr. averages the animals receiving 
4 g of imtatoes stored from 8 to 5 mo. did not grow quite as well’ as those 
receiving the same amount of the fresh mature potatoes. The scurvy scores 
were alSb somewhat higher. At a 16-g level of feeding the growth was less, 
but at the same time the scnrvy score was lower. Potatoes which had 
sprouted gave somewhat better growth and lower scurvy scores than the stored 
nonsprouted samples. Stored potatoes kept for a Short time In the refrig- 
erator gave losses rather than gains in weight, but the nuhibers were too 
few to warrant definite conclusiotis. 

In all of the separate tests where any considerable numbers of animals 
were included in a group, no doses used completely protected all of the animals 
of the irOdp. The author concludes that potatoes may suffice as a source of 
vitamin 0 in the diet in an eo^ergency, but should be supplemented with other 
SOttrcbs of tttaniin O for best health and development. 

The rSport contains a MbliOgraiffiy of 20 titles and tabulated data on the 
individual weight and sctirvy records of the experimental animals. 

The vltaihhi O content of Chinese foods and drugs, Y. F. Chi and B. B. 
Bnab (CMhese Jour. PMfsiol,, 9 (I9SS), No, i, pp. Detemdnations of 

the vitamin O content of 120 Chinese foods and drtffis have been made with 
mlcrediemteal methods, Using iodine titration, the AOHU€Morop1tsn<fiindo|itienot 
method of Tillmans et al. (B. B. B., 00^ p. 8) and the Harris and Bay ihodillca- 
ttki of the latter method (B. 8. B., 70, p. 426), and with the jhice of fresh lemons 
as a standard, as described by Bessey and King <B. B. B., 71, x). 187). With ma* 
terials giving too low values in comparison with knofwn bloloirilcal taihes In the 
Harris mtdhod^ preliminary treatment with hydrogen suhlde was followed, with 
Ifiglim* rebaits iii most imaances. in other cases the Bmmerie tbehnlo Of mer^ 
cttilc acbtate treatment to remove cysteioa waS used. TaHons mothOda were 
employed to remoVe interfering pigments. 

The Hhies obtained are tabulated by tyi^ Of iaatariai, as dtruS fridts^ cacir* 
bits, roots and tubers, legumes, leaves and stSiiW bf teaetablSS and drtgi (ffSi^)^ 
fruits, and animal foods. For each itenii thO intbrinatioii given Ihriudes the 
Ikagiisii and botanical or tarietal name, Content bf ascmbic ibeld bjr the Hatiflb 
and lodometric methods, qualimtive vitamin O values hi + rigiia, ihd nottti 
cwiiuig special treaiment or lurtner ueirnjpngu ec tne samples. 

AitMUi; imts tafeU4 ^ SUMtieU gin4 

tmk nt lAr <wie joMii fef ii isteitiM 
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iW ftn’iiif A iuSljlto'W iSljWli' fimillil irili«'>Wii1 ttlt ma tOr cnvtAMII 

Iff Bid, 1A»r imm W mettai -ftltiir tmtaneitt 

with Hill. Anehi the rooUt ttimi ttthhte gm the beet (K9» Jiif 

itergraia. IheVtlti^fcwettmtin^i^i^linr 
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Tkliies wetit fbmih sU the legtuhee teeted #hh tbe e^eegtUni ef gveett pM4 
0^ mg per gram. 

Among the tmite^ (MpHoim ahd mango gate lilglMiit valneit 0^05 ahd Mg mg 
per gram, and apricots, pears, loqnats, and plums values so low that 0 vahisa 
were assigned, htrawfoerfies had gren higbhr* vntaes than mangoes by the 
iodometric test bat were not tested by thg Harris method. 

The animal foods tested, which inclnded dndt^mg yolk and white, prawns^ 
ihrimpB, dams, liver of different spedes, pig kidney, and diidcen giassard, 
showed snch diserepandes between the iodine and Harris valnea that it was 
condnded that the group needs special methods of removal of other reducing 
substances. 

The group of leaves and stems of vegetaMes and fresh dfug plants gave sooae 
very Interesting results in view of the Use Of to^ Of them In old medical prae- 
tlce in China for conditions snggestive ef vitamin O deddency. Among these 
were the leaves of willow, 1A5 mg per grain, popisr MB; tea (fresh) 1.06^ Ohep^ 
herd’s porSe 0.4, Chinese nastartiam O.BO, Chinese iris 1.1, and dandelion 0A8 
mg per gram. Ciher loaves in this group vdth high values were alfalfa OjBi, mus- 
tard 0.81, and rape 0.01 mg per gram. Of our coonnon fieen leaty vegetahle% 
cabbage Sprouts contained 0.6, kale 0d4, lettnee OiMi; pSantain OJ12, ponlaiie 
0.06^ and spinach OAI mg pOr gram. 

The authors oOndUde as a residt of this investigation that« eompared with 
such biological values as' are known, the mlcrodiemlcal tests produce vdiidde 
remits doseiy i^Kueklmating thdr true anttseoihatte potency. 

Total kicorldc addi content of human bloody I. A. Mzbsxt, & Swisksh, 
and 8. Sossm {Boo. Ewpt. BM. omd Med. Proc., dg {1985h Eo. 7, pp. 
iidi ).^t7slBg, In the method of Bmmerle and Tan Ikdiden (B. 8. R., 78, ,p. 888)^ 

6 eh Instead of 10 cc of blood and acetic add ihStead of trtd d oKoa cetl c add for' 
the final tttratiob, the authors have determined the aeorblc add content ef 
blood in tbe p(Urt>ahBorptive state of about 100 Individuals, including normal 
sddects and patients suffering from a variety of dncnle dtseases. 

The aeeorblc add valoee for the apparently isennal tndividnals TUaged from 
1.19 to 2.06 mg percent and lOr those with dironlc dlknshi from 1.11 te R88 mg 
percent Ho eorrdatlon was apparmt between tibO d to e a s o s tovast iga ted and 
Ihe ascorbic add values, although eases of coronary eclerdsis were ahnOst 
naiformly in the upper limits. 

Ascorbic add content of Uood, O. J. Fauiccb and A. B Aar (#oa JBepl. ftM 
•fUr Mod. Froo.f Jfll 1fP84), Jfo. 9, pp. im^J88P).*^A niMiod Of detdmhlini 
small amounts of ascorbic add in blood plasma is described* and data are 
reportOi on its Uie both In denmstratihg the rscevetp dt added aieeridc add 
and la detenninlig the content of aseorbieadd id tbe blood of a gxonp of medioal 
studmitsb before mid after the consumption of 1 pint of orange Sdee for i 
week and Ih 4 of children seieded at raUdedi from those mtsadfng a 
MKatriddihlt^''^' 

In tub mdhodaa described, 6 oe or tnoidhfIdM is ihawn, oaoilatsd, etnisb. 
.^bmed iluaiejiial^ mm tiknha riunOved. and h thaMfis add M 
Afcir thd il(|M hii hse^ eentrifipsd, 2 eO pbridlm phMM 1sto.fni^^ 
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bottom oentrlfnge tubes and titrated Immediately to tbe first pink color* using 
a 6 cc microbnrette to measure the required volume of dye solutioik The dye 
used is sodium 2,6-dichlorob6nienoneindophenol, tbe solution of which is 
standardised against ascorbic acid* which is further checked by titration with 
H/lOO iodine sointicm previously standardised against potassium lodate. 

The data presented i^ow a very definite relation between the ascorbic acid in 
reduced form in the blood and the vitamin O intake. Attention is called to tbe 
fkilure of Mlrsky et aL, noted above, to find any correlation between the total 
ascorbic acid of the blood and the dietary regime, and the conclusion is drawn 
that for clinical purposes the reduced ascorbic acid content of tbe blood is of the 
greater significance. 

Biological formation of ascorbic acid, B. G. Guha and A. R. Ghosh (Nature 
[London], 1S5 (19SS), No, S406, p. gS4).— In continuation of attempts to syn- 
thesise vitamin C in vitro (E. 8. R., 78, p. 727), rabbit and pigeon tissues have 
been found to give positive, and monkey and guinea pig tissues (normal and 
scorbutic) negative, results when incubated with mannose at pH 7.4 for 3 hr. at 
87* 0. Other sugars gave negative results with the exception that pigeon-liver 
tissue was able to convert glucose into ascorbic add. Preliminary experiments 
indicated the possibility that ascorbic acid might also be produced by prolonged 
incubation of glucose with the liver tissue of the rat 

Biological synthesis of ascorbic add, B. 0. Guha and A. R. Ghosh (Nature 
[London], 1S5 (19S5), No, $421, p, 87i).— The in vitro experimental synthesis of 
ascorbic acid by the action of mannose on rat tissue, as noted above, has been 
confirmed by in vivo experiments in which the intravenous injection of man- 
nose into rats has been followed by a rise in the ascorbic acid content of the 
adr^als, the small intestines, kidney, and liver. Similar results were obtained 
when the mannose was injected subcutaneously, and a dight increase in the 
ascorbic add content of the adrenals was Induced by tbe intravenous injection 
of glucose. 

Preliminary experiments- are also noted in which embryonic guinea pig tissue 
at an early stage of development, ovarian tissue of the pregnant guinea pig, 
and ovarian tissue of the adult nonpregnant monkey proved capable of con- 
verting mannose into ascorbic acid in vitro on incubation for 4 hr. at pH 7.4 
in a mixture of phosphate buffer and Ringer-Locke solution at 87” 0. The 
guinea pig embryo apparently loses this property gradually with its development 

** The above observations (especially those with the intravenous Injection of 
glucose) indicate that while glucose is the ultimate precursor of ascorbic add, 
it has probably to pass through the intermediary stage of mannose or some 
mannoselike configuration.” 

Comparison of oral and subcutaneous administration of protective doses 
of ascorbic acid (vitamin €), H. O. Hou (Boo, Expt, Biol, and Med, Proo,, $2 
(19$$), No, 9, pp, 1$91, 1$92), — In this preliminary report it is noted that the 
degree of protection against scurvy, graded according to the method of Key 
and Elphick (B. 8. B., 67, p. 189), of 9 guinea pigs receiving ascorbic add by 
mouth was on the average exactly one-half that of the same number of guinea 
pigs receiving the ascorbic add by subcutaneous injection. It is thought that 
this may Indicate that part of tbe ascorbic add given orally is lost in the 
alimentary tract 

Vitamin O and diphtheria toxin, 0. K. Gbbbnwalo and E. Haxox (Boo, 
Expt, Biol, and Med, Proo,, $2 (19$6), No, 7, pp, ii57-ii6d).->Earller studies la 
which freshly prepared highly labUe diphtheria toxin was used <E. 8^ Jt, 
72, p. 886) have been repeated with a standardised stable toxin. Two difBereat 
actions were stndied--*(l) the eflbct on reristanoe to diphtheria by guinea 
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Tenoai Injectloii of the Titamln and (2) the action in vitro of the vitamin on 
the toxin, antitoxin, and mixtoreg of the two. 

In the first series of experiments no increased resistance to diphtheria toxin 
was shown hf the animals receiving vitamin O, but <« rq>eatiBg the feeding 
tests and using great care in handling the animals soiiie protection was showii* 
In the In vitro tests, 10 mg of the vitamin pmr M. L. b. of toxin was found to 
neotrallie the toxin, while partial protection was secured with Increased doses 
of toxin treated with the vitamin in the same proportion. The vitamin was 
found to have no harmful diect on standard antitoxin and to neutralise the 
toxin in the toxin-antitoxin mixtures. In a final experiment, the mmeutralised 
vitamin added to standardized toxin in the proportion of 1 mg to 8^ M. L. P. 
afforded cmnplete protection. 

It is noted that only clinical work can determine whether the increased 
resistance to diphtheria toxin shown by guinea pigs treated with vitamin 0 
can be applied to human beings. 

Inactivation of diphtheria toxin in vivo and in vitro by crystalline vita- 
min O (ascorbic acid) , 0. W. Jungkblxtt and B. L. ZwEiam (Soo, Ewpt. BioL 
and Med. Proo., S2 (1935), No. 8, pp. 1229-1254).— The implication of the adrenal 
gland in diphtheria and the association of vitamin 0 with the adrenal gland 
led to this Investigation of the effect of idtamin 0 on diphtheria toxin. In the 
first series of studies vaiying quantities (0.05 to 100 mg) of vitamin 0 as 
Oebione in solutions adjusted to pH 6.6 to 6.8 were combined with 2 M. L. D. 
of diphtheria toxin and, after standing % hr. at room temperature, were 
Injected subcutaneously into guinea pigs. There appeared to be a very ddlnit^ 
and limited range of vitamin C content (0.6 to 5 mg) within which this dosage 
of diphtheria toxin was neutralized. 

In the second series guinea pigs were injected with 2 M. L. D. of diphtheria 
toxin and at the same time were given a separate subcutaneous injection of 
different amounts (1 to 200 mg) of vitamin 0 in acid solution. About half of 
the animals which had received 5 mg or over of the vitamin survived. 

In a third and final series guinea pigs were allowed to store vitamin O by 
daily injections for 6 days and then given minute doses of diphtheria toxin by 
intracutaneous injections in four doses, two on a side. The storage of vitamin 
0 either Inhibited or completely sni^ressed the local reaction to the toxin, the 
protection being somewhat proportional to the dosage. 

It is concluded that vitamin O plays an Important part in the natural 
resistance to diphtheria toxin. 

Urinary excretion of vitamin O in pneumonia, Habde, I. A. BoTHSTXm, 
and H. D. Batish {Boo. Empt. Biol, and Med. Proo., 52 { 1955 ) ^ No. 7, pp. 1085 - 
1090 ). — ^The urinary excretion of vitamin O was followed in 10 cases of imen- 
monia, in 6 of which saturation tests were made. The tedmlc of Harris and 
Bay (81 B. B., 78, p. 427) was followed as dos^ as possible. On account of the 
impossibiUty of getting complete 24-hr. spedmoiB of the uvine^ the results are 
considered only suggestive. 

In the 5 cases in which no saturatidn test was made, cmly 2 definitely low 
values were obtained. In 4 of the other cases the immediate satu^ration testa 
were negative (op increase in excretion following the saturation test). In ^ 
fifth the saturation tests were negative until the tenth day, whmi n Intel of 
05 mg ascorbic add was excreted in 16 hr. “We have thus found, in accord 
with Harris and Bay, that by the aaturatUni tost n hiiK)vlteininosis may be 
shown even thOQidi the titration of the udne ahme m4^ give nonnal vainee. 
Whether the deficiencies In the vitamin we have found in certain cases are due 
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t6 previous diet 6f We petlehts or to the intoadcetiofl hf the fheiuiu^ 
to both fhdtorg we have hot yet determined; We alio note Wat eertith ef the 
lesions of the cardiovascular system in pnetimmila suggest those fohnd In 
seorbutic eondltlohs.** 

The adrenaline Odhtent of the sttprarenal nhdsdS In ucnletf and in InanK 
tion, W. DBtjTSCH and W. Schi^lpt {Jour, Phyiiol,, gg (1995), Wb. 4, pp, 479- 
4SBt ftQi, S ). — A comparison of the content of adrenalin and of ascorbic add hi 
the adrenal glaniis of guineia pigs in senrvy and in severe inanittou showted n 
lowered content of adrenalin in both cohditiOiis, but no decrease ih ascorbic 
add in the animals sutfering from inanition but receiving snfflddit greeh food. 
It is concluded that there is no dose relationship between ascorbic Odd and 
adrenahn. 

Dermal absorption of vitamin D, P. S. Astbowb and R. A. Bloscttn (AOior^ 
Jour, DUeaoes Children, 49 (199$), ^o. 4, pp, 919^9, jige, 8).— Vlosterol applied 
in large doises to the nnbroken depilated dcln of rats proved capable of curing 
and preventing rickets. The action appeared to be by direct molecular absodiK 
tion rather than by secondary irradiation and to be independent of the source 
of the vloBterol. No harmful dfects were produced by We large dosei used. 

Treatment by diet, 0. J. BarbOkka {PhXlaMphkt ahd London: J, B, Lipj^Ur 
eoii Co,, 1994, pp, X/f 4-815, [pfo. «]).— The purpose of this Volume is " first, to 
present to physidans a cohdse, practical, and systematic method of preserltK 
Ing diets and applying treatment by diet to health and disease; second, to 
aid the physiciah and dietitian in teaching the individual patient how to make 
a selectioh of the proper amount and tsrc of food that has been prescr ibe d for 
him.” 

Part I contains a brief discussion of the essential requirements of a normal 
diet; a concise tabulation of the functions, clinical features of diefidency or 
absence, and rOlatlye distribution in foods of the various vitamins; and a 
typical diet for an average normal adult in terms of total food allov^ce gnd 
suggested distribution of food for one day. Part 2, on the application of 
dietotherapy, is devoted to instruction on measured diets, with welihts. meas- 
ures, and photographic Illustrations of relative sise of comparative gervings 
of the differeht types of food. Part 8, constituting the greater pofrticsi of the 
Volume, deals with diet in (1) diseases In which diet Is of paramount im- 
pdrtahce, and (2) conditions in which diet is of varying importance. The 
plan followed for each disease is to give a brief definition of the hathre of 
We disease and the object of the diet and then to discusa more fully the im- 
portant factors in the dietary treatment, and to give directions for the appli- 
caticm of the diets, With Illustrations from typical diets and menus for one day. 
part 4 Consists of a short secUdn on hospital diets, and part 9 is an a]»>eQdix 
containing a few essential tables and spedfle recipes. An extensive bibliog- 
rai^ and a Very complete subject index complete the volume. 

A eompaaisOii of ** yeast milk ** and irradiated milk in the tt^eatment of 
lilfaaaile lidEOta^ B. T. Wyman, R. O. Buby, 3. W. M. Bukkxb, and B. S. fiiBam 
(Neuf England Jour, Med,, 912 (1996), No, 6, pp, 25(Mm, flo9. tUs 

Comparison, inhdiated miRc and yMt milk from a special herd Of dairy ^ttle 
fed irradiated yeaat in amounts calculated to produce a vitamih D mfik of Od 
Mt units per qbart were tested blbiogiCaliy at frequent intervals during the 
12 wedks of clinical Investigation, dbxfng iVhich the two forms Of milk wetb 
given te a email group oi raemtic cfalMren in amounts fumisiiiiig tSie same 
quaulitles tif Vitamin D in lut tmits. rlMntgCttogfoms Wbfo takCh, 

serum caichun and phoi^oms determinaticns miie. No dMkxenm in 
ttveneim of We iWo types of imik weie obSeived. On ptotthm 
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ttgi^t time, ^]if ii it ii ilfete iiA, -' "wife- were itewii. 

&r,vl>ot}i groups. , ^ - 

jsiivA^ of i^poiivil^e H<^ets.--lt^ lUili^ of 'ilm 
^osterci^ ii^ iklie po^og^eis of rickels ^liie ^ iu R A. TSU 

dfeisdrAM, and K kiUMiai (Jifur, Biol, okmk, i0iB^}t No, 
iMtoce Is iveMt^ that the bones of ii^ dnfG^f^ from tierynidm lidhaiils 
l^ave in the same way as those of rats strontltim tlck^ H 

noted in the first paper of the Series <B. 8. it., 71, b- TdO), in faiUiijg to didojl!^ 
when ihcnbdted in a suitable artificial seruin. bofieS of ratS rbceltl^ 
ylosterol as a supplement to beryllium likewhie fai^ to calcify in titto, 
although tbe rloeterol caused a rise in the OaXP ptoddct In thb serum. 

** Mottling of enamel *’ effected by a single fluorine dose, 8. Locwfi and' 
SaxiTELD (Boo. Bwpt, Biol, and Med. Proo*, dfi (i^), No. Il, pp. 
in k ptoliininaiT series of experiments on 20 young rats it has bemi demon- 
strated that a single dose of fluorine administdred by stomiS^ tube Is capable 
of evcddng irreversible changes in the enamel of « the incisors, presumably by 
tohibitihg a phosphatase action necessary for the process of caldflcktion. It is 
noted that this ettdet is similar to the ^ects Of intmhlttent subcutaneous inJdO- 
tibns of fluorine, as reported by 8mith (B. 8. B., 78, p. iftS). 

^Acute and chroidc fluorine action differ only in the extensiv^ess of the 
dtfect and in the effectiveness of the dosage, fllngle Administration causes a 
single lesion, r^>eated administration produces mottling. Tbe minimal singto 
dose that may possibly produce an effect is yet to be detOhnined ; the very low 
daily dose invariably effective in dhronic experiments faub to produce mam- 
scoplcsUy detectable injuries, if administered only onto, ^fhe larger Aihgle dose 
necessary to produce enamel injury also causes general effects. The high selec- 
tivity (i. e., the absence of other detectable symptoms) of the enamel mottling 
action in dironic fluorine administration is not encouiitered in acute 
eqtoiisnnts." 

TEXTILES AED CLOTHDIO 

Bluukets Tary widely in desinible ]H*operttes, Tarious testa indicate, M. B» 
Hats (U. B. Dept. Atfr. Yearbook JBSd, pp. id8-'i^>.^Tabulated data are given 
on some of the physical properties of 80 UankeCs,' including 11 of wool, 10 wool 
and cotton (hons^old), 4 cotton, and g wool and cotton <caiap) construction, 
Tbe date indude weU^t per square yard, thfadmesu^ thread count in warp and 
filling, breaking strength of filling by the grab method» heat tranmnUulon in 
calories per degree O. per second per square foot, and air permeability in cubic 
feet per minute per square foot per pound pre ss ure difflefence. 

The heat transmiseien, varied greatly for the samples within eaeh group* as 
well as frmn group to group. The lowest value, 0.057 cMori^ wan dor oae of 
the aU wool and the hii^est, 0.142 calorie, Cor one of tbe wool and cotton 
hous^old UanMa The air permeability vainer wtato Is an Indicatton of the 
psotactton a blanket may afford in a draPly plaee or out of doors, also vailed 
jrtMj. The lowest value, 44 cu. ft, was found in 2 of the camp btsnkids and 
the higbest, 170 em ft, in one of the wool mid? esttan heutahbid b l h n lmts . 
Biuaklng s t re ngth values ranged from a low of 441 Uk to a, high IKUl lb.* 
both, these estassais being in the group of wool and cotton konsehold bUmbeta* 
The weights ranged from AO os. per squaie yarAior one of Om cotton hlenketo 
to lAl m .tarune of the esmp bUmlitas. in the? wool bbnih eto toe naiige wee 
flnnn 04 to HA en. It is noted that a desixahle nil wool btaitoto should tata 
e^mdnlmum weight cf H ea pm sgusto Oifly O eCito sdl woeiltomlieto 
euamtned reatoed this mtntmum. ^ v i 
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A food budget for Vermont farm families, D. Bmebt (Vermont 8ta. Bui. 
39S {19S5), pp. 84). --The food budget presented in this bulletin Is based upon 
the adequate diet at moderate cost of Stiebeling and Ward (SS. S. B., 70, p. 
416). The specific foods selected include those habitually used in the State, 
as many home-grown ones as practicable, and relatively inexpensive ones for 
purchase whenever possible. As an aid in selection, information concerning 
home production of foods, including harvest and storage dates of fruits and 
vegetables, was secured from the State extension service and is present^ in 
tabular form. The food budget is presented in quantities required for 1 yr. 
by age and sex groups, with indication as to whether the items are to be pur- 
chased or should be produced at home. To Ulustrate the planning of a detailed 
food budget for a specific family, a sample budget is presented for a hypo- 
thetical family of husband, wife, and two children. 

In order to determine the cost of the purchased foods appearing in the 
quantity budget, relative prices were obtained on the fifteenth of each month 
during 1934 from three sections of the State, in each of which the information 
was secured from various types of stores in communities varying in size from 
two isolated villages of less than 600 population to a city of 10,000 or more. 
TChe prices thus obtained were weighted according to the net sales of each 
type of store. 

Suggestions are given for bringing up to date at any time the prices used in 
the budget presented by using the index numbers of the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for the cost of food in the United States for the current year. 

inscEixAinBoxrs 

Yearbook of Agriculture, 1985, H. A. Wallace bt al. (U. B. Dept Agr. 
Yearbook 1935, pp. IV •4-762, figs. 76). — ^Thls contains a discussion of The Year 
In Agriculture (pp. 1-109) as the Secretary’s report to the President, nearly 
100 brief articles under the general title of What’s New in Agriculture and 
noted elsewhere in this issue, and agricultural statistics noted on page 120. 

Forty-fifth Annual Report [of Alabama Station], 1984, M. J. Fuif chess 
BT AL. (Alabama Bta. Rpt 1934, PP- 60, fig. i).— The experimental work reported 
is for the most part referred to elsewhere in this issue. 

Annual report of the director [of the Delaware Station] for the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1984, O. A. McCtte et al. (DeHatoare Bta. Bui. 198 
{1935), pp. 61, figs. 9). — ^The experimental work not previously referred to is for 
the most part noted elsewhere in this issue. 

Science aids Idaho farmers: The Annual Report of the [Idaho] Experi- 
ment Station for the year ending December 81, 1984, B. J. Iddinos (Idaho 
Bta. Bui. 817 (1936), pp. 66, figs. 8). — ^The experimental work not previously 
reported is for the most part noted elsewhere in this issue. A note is also given 
on a new vacuum tube potentiometer for use in determining pH with the glass 
electrode. 

Bfinuesota Agricultural Experiment Station, 1885*1985, A. Boss n al. 
(Minnesota Bta. Bui. 319 (1936), pp. 78, figs. 14).— This historical account has 
been previously referred to (B. S. R., 78, p. 146). Most of the specific findings 
are r^rred to elsewhere in this issue. 

Fift|r**rixth Annual Report of tiie North OaroUna Agricultural Bi^eri* 
ment Station, [1988], R. Y. Wintem et al. (North OaroUna Bta. Rpt. 1988, 
pp. 69)/— The experimental work not previously referred to is for the asest 
part noted risewhere in this issue. 
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Abitracti of Bulletins 489-508« drcnlars and other pnbllca* 

tions during 1984, A. D. Jackson (Tevos 8ta, Ciro. 16 (19S4), pp. 98).— In 
additl<m to abstracts of the station’s own publications as Indicated, this circnlar 
contains abstracts of articles contributed by members of the staff for publication 
elsewhere. For the most pert these are prerionsly noted or abstracted else- 
where in this issue, but abstracts of articles entitled Pyrethrum, a Host for 
Fhpmatotriohum Boot Hot, by J. J. Taubenhaus and H. B. Parks (p. 20) ; A 
Dairy Sire Progeny Test, by B. L. Warwick and 0. C. Copeland (p. 20) ; and 
Using Soda Straws in Hybridizing Cotton, by J. O. Beasley (p. 22), are also 
included. 

Forty-eighth Annual Report [of Vermont Station, 1085], J. L. Hnxs 
(Vermont 8ta, Bui 396 (1935), pp. 31, flga. 8).— The ei^rimental work not 
previously referred to is for the most part noted elsewhere in this issue. Herd 
improvement data are also included (i;^. 13-16). 

Dictionary of terms relating to agriculture, horticulture, forestry, cattle 
breeding, dairy industry, and apiculture in English, Frmcich, German, and 
Dutch, compiled by T. J. Bezemkb (Baltimore: WUUame d Wilking Co., 1935^ 
pp. F//4- [/d89]).~This dictionary, prepaired at the State Agricultural College 
at Wageningen, Netherlands, and published under the auqpices of that institu- 
tion, deals with over 10,000 terms and their English, French, German, and Dutch 
equivalents. 

Research: The pathfinder of science and industry, T. A Botb (New York 
and London: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1935, pp. XF-fWO).— This book discusses, 
in an illuminating way, pure and applied research, the research method, train- 
ing, recruiting, and qualifications for research, and some of the achievemmits 
of scientific research, especially as ai^lied to industry. 

Of achievements in agricultural research, the author says: **In agriculture, 
research has taught us, as H. G. Wells said, ’ so to fertilise the soil as to prO' 
duce quadruple and quintuple the crops got from the same area in the seven- 
teenth century.’ Another great aid to this increase was the breeding of bet- 
ter plants based upon the knowledge of the laws of heredity in plants, vdiidi 
knowledge grew out of the pioneer work of Abbot G. J. Mendel. ... It is be- 
cause of what his research, and all that done by subsequent investigators, has 
taught us about heredity and selection in plants, and in animals as w^, that, 
as Arthur D. Little says, * the cotton spinner has better grades of cotton ; the 
beets coming to the refinery carry 18 percent of sugar instead of 6 percent; 
tobacco plants grow 80 percent more leaves fit for wrappers ; wheat has more 
gluten, com and potatoes more starch; hogs are heavier, cattle bigger, and 
hides larger and better.’ 



NOTES 


Alabama Station.— -The 1935 legislature has provided an increase of $46,000 
per annum for the maintenance of the station program, together with $100,000 
for additions to the physical plant at the branch stations and experiment fields. 

Massachusetts Station.— Charles R. Creek, FERA supervisor of rural re- 
search at Purdue University, has been appointed assistant research professor 
in the station department of agricultural economics and farm management 

Pennsylvania College and Station. — ^Dr. Pauline Beery Mack, associate pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the school of chemistry and physics, has been appointed, 
director of home economics research. The department of home economics re- 
mains in the school of education, but Dr. Mack will direct the research program 
of the department in cooperation with the station. 

Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. — In addition to the 
general officers enumerated on page 3, the following section officers were 
elected at the Washington meeting, November 18-20, 1985: Agriculture, H. W. 
Mumford of Illinois, chairman, R. L. Watts of Pennsylvania, vice chairman, and 
William Peterson of Utah, secretary ; engineering, R. L. Wales of Rhode Island, 
chairman, and H. B. Dirks of Michigan, secretary ; and home economics. Alba 
Bales of North Dakota, chairman, and Edna L. Skinner of Massachusetts, sec- 
retary. In the section of agriculture, the subsection of experiment station work 
elected A. B. Conner of Texas, chairman, and C. B. Ladd of New York, secre- 
tary ; the subsection of extension work, J. C. Taylor of Montana, chairman, and 
J. R. Hutcheson of Virginia, secretary ; and the subsection of resident teaching, 
L. J. Horlacher of Kentucky, chairman, and V. C. Freeman of Indiana, 
secretary. 

A number of changes were made in the committees and their personnel. For 
extension organization and policy a single committee was reestablished, with 
R. K. Bliss of Iowa as chairman and the following new members for 3 yr.: 
C. A. McCue of Delaware, W. H. Brokaw of Nebraska, and Lurline Collier of 
Georgia. H. H. Williamson of Texas replaced 0. B. Martin for a 1-yr. term. 

The committee on experiment station organization and policy enlarged its 
membership by naming J. T. Jardine, Chief of the Office of Experiment Stations, 
as an ex officio member and appointing in bis stead L. E. Call of Kansas fo^r 
1 yr. C. B. Hutchison of California and M. J. Funchess of Alabama succeeded 

E. A. Burnett of Nebraska and C. L. Christensen of Wisconsin for 3-yr. termSi 
and Director Funchess was made chairman. Other changes included the fol- 
lowing appointments: College organization and policy, A. A. Hauck of Maine 
for 1 yr. vice C. C. McCracken of Connecticut and C. S. Boucher of West Vir- 
ginia for 3 yr. vice J. J. Tigert of Florida; agriculture I. L. Baldwin of Wis- 
consin vice P. W. Chapman of Georgia ; instruction in engineering, G. W. Case 
of New Hampshire and F. C. Bolton of Texas vice C. Derleth, Jr., of California 
and S. B. Earle of South Carolina ; instruction in home economics, Ava B. Mnum 
of Oregon and Mildred F. Horton of Texas vice Edith P. Chace of Pennsyl- 
vania and Mildred P. French of Connecticut ; radio, W. Newell of Florida and 

F. M. Hunter of Oregon vice E. A. Hitchcock of Ohio and B. Bennett of Wis^ 
consin. The Joint committee on projects and correlation of research was re- 
constituted by the replacement of A, R, Mann of New York by W. 0. Coffey of 
Minnesota and F. D. Richey and L. A. Strong of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture by 0* B. Reed and A. G. Black. No change was made in the 
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joint committee on pnl^llcatlon oC reeemr^ ttie epeclia committee on lund^ 
nrant inetltntione for negroes, or the special committee on land prohlems., , . ' 

Associatloii of Official dgricnltnral Oheniilgts«<--Beg|gtratioii at the dttx* 
first meeting of this association, held in Wasifington, D. ItoYember 11-14^, 
1936, reached 425, exceeding all previous records. 

The address of the president, Dr. F. 0. BliuKdi: of the U. S. D. A« Bncemi 
of Ohemistry and Soils, was entitled Science and Onr Food Indnstries. ]pr. 
Blanch regarded chemical research as fnndamental to such food industries 
as canning, meat packing, and baking. Am<mg other fields in which invest- 
giation is much needed he cited enzymes and their relation to the preparation 
and spoilage of foods and the effect of light on food preservation. 

The Fifth Wiley Memorial Address was given by Dr. W. H. MacInUre of the 
Tennessee Experiment Station, who took for his subject Oertain Praottcal 
Aspects of Soil Ohemistry Research. Dr. Macintire paid special tribute to 
Dr. Wiley for his interest in soil chemistry and rs^swed the development of 
the subject, including its relations to fertilbrnrs and along biochemical lines. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year included H. H. Hanson of the Delaware 
State Board of Agriculture as president; C. O. McDonnell, U. S. D. A. Food 
and Drug Administration, as vice president ; W. W. Skinner, U. S. D. A. Bureau 
of Ohemistry and Soils, as secretary 'treasurer ; and O. L. Hare, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, as a member of the executive committee. 

Association of American Feed Contr<d Officials^ Incorporated. — Tbe 
twentynaeventh annual convention of this association wi^i h^d in Washington, 
D. 0., November 14 and 16, 1986. The address of the president, W. B. 
dealt eiemecially with the proposed uniform feed law. This measure formed 
the principal topic of discussion, and a draft for submission to State legislatures 
was tentatively agreed upon. The vice i>re8ident, O. B. Buchanan of TopOh^ 
Kana, was elected president for the ensuing year, and K 8. Walker of the 
Vermont Experiment Station, vice president. L. B. Bopst of the Univo^ty 
of Maryland was reelected secretary-treasurer. 

New Journals.— Irond PoKop Jteview is being issued monthly by the hupd 
policy section. Division of Program Planning, U. S. D. A. Agricultural AdjUf^ 
ment Administration. ** In it will be summarised current develcq^anents in 
field of land research, i^anning, and policy. Most items will be brief, aithopgh 
occasionally longer artidles dealing with important phases of land use wiU be 
included. Information will be suimlied concerning progress of the submayglW 
land acquisition program, land-use research, and active programs of agriod- 
tural expmrtment stations, State planning boards, and otbsr agencies and gmpi 
whose activities have a definite bswlng on problmns and policies pf agrieah 
tnrai adjustment*’ 

The jQwwU of South African Botany is being pubUshed quarterly by ^ 
National Botanic Gardens of South A^pa frpm its office at Kirstenhos^ 
Newlands, Cape of Good Hope, as '*a medium for the publication of work qp 
the South African flora, whether syidematic, ecologicai, mcxpheiogica], or othc^ 
wise, and whether carried out in South' A^ca or in other oount^; and ate 
OB botanical subjects of qmcial interest and amplication in South Africa;^ In 
addition to book reviews, the initial number ccmtaips an article on Frsate 
Klatt. and lie. History, by N. B. Brown (pp. IrBl), and one entitled Plantae 
Novae A^caha, by W. F. Barker et al. <pp. 99r89). { > . 

ReoUta Argentina de Agronomia is being published at arorogdmatelr 
tenonthjty inte^^ the organ of the Aygentee Society of AgranOmy, 
Buenog Atea Its primary purpose will be tha publieation oi tectekid 
articles. The initial nuxfiher reprints Mendel’s clasfrie article en 
Plants (pp. 2-88), and presents Method of Direct Observation of the BoBV 
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Mlcroflora and Mlcrofanna in a Moist Chamber, by S. Soriano (pp. 89-51) ; New 
Descriptive Data on the Cultivation of Maize in Pre-Spanish Peru, by H. 
Greslebin (pp. 52-65) ; and Observations on Normal Meiosls In a Case of 
Asynapsis In Sisyrinchium, by B. Hlrschhorn (pp. 66-75). 

Folha Veterinaria is being published at SS.0 Paulo, Brazil. The Initial nunur 
ber consists largely of abstracts from other publications, but contains as its 
leading article A Case of Polyarthritis Due to Escherichia oomnmnior, by the 
editor, C. Nelva (pp. 1-3), and one entitled Observations on Mosquitoes Which 
Breed in the Intemodes of Bamboo Canes, by A. Prado (pp. 13-15). These 
articles are in Portuguese but have English abstracts. 

The East African Agricultural Journal is being published bimonthly at 
Nairobi with W. Nowell, director of the Bast African Agricultural Eesearcfti 
Station, as editor and an editorial board composed of the directors of agri- 
culture of Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda, and Zanzibar. The initial number 
contains 17 brief articles on the agriculture of the region, together with 
reviews and meteorological notes. 

State Aid to Agriculture is being published by the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Roma as “an international quarterly summary of government 
measures affecting the prices of cereals, meats, and dairy products.” The 
initial number deals with Germany, France, Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, Italy, and the Netherlands. Subsequent issues are to contain similar 
reports for other countries which are important as producers or consumers. 

Conservation, “a digest for the consenationist ”, is being published bi- 
monthly by The American Forestry Association at Washington, D. C. The 
initial number contains, among others, articles entitled Gan Dust Storms Be 
CJonquered? by H. H. Bennett, Chief of the U. S. D. A. Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice (p. 1), and Conservation Redefined, by R. G. Tugwell, Undersecretary of 
Agriculture (p. 4). 

Garden, ” a magazine of plants and fiowers,” is being published quarterly at 
819 Magazine Street, New Orleans, La., with the endorsement of the New 
Orleans Horticultural Society, the New Orleans Garden Society, and the 
Louisiana Garden Club. Among the articles in the initial number is one en- 
titled The Bulbs Called Zephyranthes, by H. H. Hume (pp. 15-20). 

Bodrigu4sia is being published quarterly by the Institute of Plant Biology of 
the Botanical Garden of Rio de Janeiro. The initial number describes some 
of the activities of the garden, and includes several original articles, among 
them Notes on a Woody Gall of Guava, by F. Romano Milanez (pp. 3-7), and 
A Disease of Potato in Theresopolis, by N. da Silveira e Azevedo (pp. 9-12). 

Rural Eleotrifioation News is being issued monthly in mimeographed form 
by the Rural Electrification Administration. Its purpose is announced as to 

chronicle the progress of the rural electrification movement, including the 
development of the Rural Blectrification Administration’s projects, policies, 
and publicatitms.” 

Journal of the British Eonduras Agricultural Society is being published 
quarterly. Among the articles in the initial number is erne by B. F. Strachan 
entitled Mycotic Stomatitis of Cattle (i^. 11, 12), and another by D. D. 
Haynes entitled Bice in the Caribbean Area (pp. 26, 27) . 

Revista de ParasUoloffia, OUnioa, y Laboratorio is being published bimonthly 
at Habana, Cuba. The initial number contains original artides, abstracts, and 
notes, largely from the standpoint of human pathology. 

ArborUrs News is being published monthly by the National Shade Tree 
Conference at New Brunswldc, N. J. It will contain abstracts from the cur- 
rent literature pertaining to shade trees. 

o 
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RESEARCH AT THE 1985 CONVENTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

For at least two reasons the forty-ninth ponvention of the Asso- 
ciation of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, held in Washington, 
D. C., November 18-20, 1935, and discussed in its general aspects in 
the January issue of the Record^ was inevitably of much importance 
to research in agriculture and home economics. It was the first com- 
prehensive gathering of experiment station directors since the pas- 
sage of the Bankhead-Jones Act (E. S. B., 73, p. 289) ; and the 
developments of the past year in relation to an agricultural program 
along national and regional lines had greatly intensified interest in 
close coordination between Federal and State research agencies. 
Very appropriately the program of the convention gave prominence 
to topics of direct pertinence along both these lines, and the meeting 
was undoubtedly of great assistance in providing a clearer under- 
standing and an impetus toward increased cooperation. 

The public sessions of the subsection on experiment station work 
were opened with a paper by M. L. Wilson, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, entitled The Begional Principle and Agricultural Be- 
search. Secretary Wilson drew attention to the increased interest 
in the regional method of approach to various current problems, 
which he visualized as “ an expression of national growth, a new and 
growing frontier of adjustment between political units and economic 
and social needs.” He pointed out that in agricultural research, with 
its dual system of Federal and State agencies, the question of relation- 
ships has been of perennial interest, and it was his personal view 
that on the whole the relationships between the two systems had been 
very good and that there had been little unwarranted duplication. 
Nevertheless he drew attention to the possibility of criticism on the 
ground that there is a waste of funds in supporting researdies 
which are paralleling and duplicating each other.” ‘‘Within the 
not too distant future,” he warned, “ we may expect a national 
piqrchology to develop either for economy, for cutting everything 
to the bone, or for governmental reorganization, coordination, and 
simplification. . . . Beseftrch administrators looking to the future 
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in both systems of research should pause to consider the attacks that 
may made on agricultural research from either of the angles 
above.” 

Aside from this prudential aspect. Secretary Wilson ascribed the 
widespread interest in regional research to an increased conscious- 
ness of (1) “national maladjustments in our agricultural q^stem”, 
and (2) the need of and a trend toward “expensive projects of 
considerable duration, which cause research administrators to think 
more and more in terms of cooperative relationships.” He there- 
fore concluded that without sacrifice of identity or loss of responsi- 
bility by either* Federal or State agencies to their respective seats 
of authority — Congress and the State legislatures — ^there is “ a pos- 
sibility of a kind of democratic procedure in this new zone of re- 
gional research in which both can pool their interests and which 
will represent a true expression of democracy in research.” As steps 
in this direction, he suggested the strengthening of the OflBce of 
Experiment Stations, the provision of a national research planning 
council or board, the developing of what he called “ research guilds ” 
of the highly technical workers, and the recognition of the need 
of sustained agricultural planning of a broad comprehensive char- 
acter by setting up “ some kind of coordinated, permanent research 
which can be democratically administered by both the research 
systems.” 

Extended discussion led by Directors J. G. Lipman of New Jersey 
and C. T. Dowell of Louisiana followed the presentation of Secre- 
tary Wilson’s address. Director Lipman’s paper was in the main 
a detailed analysis of regional research in general as to its content, 
method, and opportunities. Director Dowell corroborated Secre- 
tary Wilson’s views as to the new interest in this type of research, 
the importance of cooperative relationships in recent years, and the 
comparative lack of unwarranted duplication of work, but suggested 
the need of as much delimitation of function as possible between 
Federal and State agencies. Considerable diversity of opinion de- 
veloped in the discussion as to the details of organizing and admin- 
istering regional projects, but there appeared to be substantial agree- 
ment as to the fundamental principles involved and the ne^ of 
concerted action. 

The subject of regional adjustment in agriculture also formed the 
closing theme in the section on agriculture. In this connection the 
research project in regional adjustment carried out in 1935 by the 
experiment stations in all the 48 States in cooperation with the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration Was described by H. B. Tolley 
of the Giannini Foundation of Agricultural Economics, now a col- 
laborator of the AAA. Much of the effectiveness of agricultural ad- 
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justment to date was ascribed by him to the fact that a vast body of 
information with a direct bearing on adjustment problems had been 
accumulated by the stations and the Department. " Future adjust- 
ment programs ”, he went on to say, “ can be successful only if they 
are pointed in the right direction. One of the most vital elements 
affecting the direction they take will be research. For this reason 
it is highly important that research in the future should deal with 
adjustment problems more directly than in the past. If, as seems 
probable, adjustment efforts are going in the direction of flexibility 
and regionalization, there must be more emphasis on the regional 
approach. A greater degree of consideration between the work 
of economists on the one hand and that of* physical and biological 
scientists on the other will be needed. Such coordination is one of 
the big accomplishments of the regional adjustment project to date.” 

Two other papers which dealt largely with the planning and coor- 
dination of research were given by Directors B. £. Buchanan of 
Iowa and L. E. Gall of Kansas before the section on agriculture, 
while a third, by Extension Director B. E. Bliss of Iowa, entitled 
Cooperation between Besident Teaching, Besearch, and Extension, 
was read before the section on home economics. Directors Bliss and 
Buchanan discussed rather specifically what had been done in Iowa 
to set up and develop objectives in agriculture and to solve the 
problems involved by a well-coordinated attack along comprehensive 
lines. Director Call reviewed some of the achievements of the past 
and stated that the Bankhead-Jones Act affords the best oppor- 
tunity yet presented to the State stations and the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture to develop a well-coordinated research program from 
both a regional and a national viewpoint.” Among the conditions 
which experience has shown to be highly essential for the planning 
of research projects on a coordinated basis, he discussed the need of 
establishing some directing agency for the organization and conduct 
of projects, the development of group consciousness on the part of 
individual workers, and the provision of frequent conferences of 
specialists. 

Still another paper dealing with these problems was that given in 
the general sessions by Dr. William Charles White, chairman of the 
division of educational relations of the National Besearch Council. 
Discussing the subject of research in the land-grant colleges, Dr. 
White said that^ at this stage of our evolution, when knowledge has 
grown so rapidly, we need to have experiments in methods of co- 
operative research where groups of specialists can carry out studies 
which have been carefully planned much as an architect plans a 
building.” As examples of cooperative research in other lines, he 
called attention to recent' studies of tuberculosis and drug addicrion^ 
which he declared have shown that it is possible (1) to define a 
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problem with a definite objective in view, (2) to persuade those to 
undertake their part who are best fitted to attack the various phases 
of that problem, (3) to correlate by frequent conferences the re- 
sults obtained and to stimulate cooperative effort to f urtlier solution 
of the problem, (4) to have units working in geographically distant 
parts of the country and yet to integrate the work of each division 
toward a definite objective and to advance the knowledge in that 
field, (5) to utilize already existing physical and mental equipment 
wherever the best person is situated and to add to this equipment 
with benefit to the institution and the research worker with a mini- 
mum expenditure of funds, (6) to establish by virtue of work on a 
special problem specialized training in fields not oversupplied with 
trained workers, (7) to maintain a mutually beneficial cooperative 
spirit between voluntary agency, private industry, educational and 
research institution, and government.” In conclusion he pleaded for 
the determination by individual institutions of their objectives in 
relation to their environment and national relationships and “the 
termination of relatively unimportant studies and the utilization of 
funds so saved for more important studies which become apparent 
as knowledge increases.” 

Much of the discussion as to administrative problems under the 
Bankhead- Jones Act was necessarily technical and of restricted 
popular interest, but the introductory paper by Dr. J. T. Jardine, 
Chief of the Office of Experiment Stations, dealt mainly with gen- 
eral principles. Dr. Jardine drew attention to the difficulty of 
formulating a program for Bankhead- Jones research at this time 
with the idea of eitlier completeness or finality. “Any such pro- 
gram ”, he stated, “ must keep in mind both the short-time view and 
the long-time view. The problems of national and regional scope, 
as well as those of importance primarily to one State or locally, 
should be kept in mind. The relationships of this fund to the much 
greater fund from other sources, including other Federal-grant 
funds, State appropriations, miscellaneous funds, and funds avail- 
able to the Department of Agriculture, must be taken into account. 
The shortcomings of our present research and research relationships 
and the possibility of improving and strengthening the weaknesses 
and relationships through the use of this new fund should be given 
thought. The urgent request for research under the Bankhead-Jones 
funds. Federal as well as State, indicates a need and interest and, 
to a considerable extent, a demand for research greatly in excess of 
the funds available. This fact calls for some flexibility in any pro- 
posed program in order to best meet the situation in individual 
States, as well as regionally and nationally.” 

However, “ over the next 5 yr.”. Dr. Jardine went on to say, “ a 
Bankhead-Jones program should be developed which is outstanding 
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for coordinated effort on State, regional, and national problems. I 
am confident that this can be done without undue neglect of purely 
State problems, without sacrifice of State integrity or authority, and 
in the interest of public confidence and support of research. The 
basis of action should be not compulsion, regulation, or regimenta- 
tion, but purposeful effort on the part of research workers and 
research administrators.” 

Beal progress in this direction already, he declared, has been 
obtained. “Directors and research workers are taking the lead in 
proposing coordinated research attack on problems basic to agricul- 
ture in a number of States or a major region. When the Bankhead- 
Jones program is finally under way for this year there will be many 
additions to the present undertakings in which more than one State 
is involved, in spite of the fact that the fund this year is not large 
and was not promptly available.” He concluded by announcing that 
“ the Office of Experiment Stations will cooperate with individual 
stations in adjustments designed to be in harmony with the proposed 
course and at the same time meet the situation for the individual 
State, and will cooperate with groups of States in furthering col- 
lective action which they may propose.” 

Still another theme to which consideration was given in the station 
subsection was that of the publication of research. The report of the 
joint committee in charge of the Journal of Agricultural Research 
showed that about 150 manuscripts were accepted for this publication 
during the year, that these were about equally divided between the 
stations and the Department, and that the time elapsing between the 
date of submission of an article and its appearance in printed form 
had been reduced very materially. A special committee headed by 
Director S. W. Fletcher of Pennsylvania reported the results of a 
comprehensive survey of the general situation, advocating in prefer- 
ence to the subsidizing of private journals the development of the sta- 
tions’ own technical series but with a liberal policy in the purchase of 
reprints for such articles as are deemed most appropriate for techni- 
cal journals. 

Taken as a whole, the convention revealed unmistakably the steady 
progress which is being made toward the development not only of 
efficient research units but of a well:organized and effective national 
system. The will to cooperate, it has often been said, is a fundamental 
requisite in concerted action. This will was much in evidence at the 
convention, and with it a distinct consciousness of mutual interde- 
pendence and responsibility. This feeling is particularly opportune 
at the present time, and its growth diould be productive of much 
tangible advancement. 



RECENT WORK IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE 


AamCULTUHAL AITD BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTBY 

[Ghemical work of the Puerto Rico College Station], R. Abboyo {Puerto 
Rico Ooh Sta, Rpt. 19S4, pp. 46, 4^$ 151-157). — ^Data are reported on a method for 
the prodQctioD of a-cellulose from cane bagasse and foliage in which the or- 
ganic aliphatic acids (especially those inexpensively prepared from blackstrap 
molasses) may be substituted for nitric acid; on the biochemical production 
of butyric acid from sugar factory final molasses; on the utilization of sugar 
factory filter press mud for the preparation of activated char and for cane 
wax extraction ; on the extraction and purification of essential oils from native 
fruits, fiowers, and plants; on the fermentation of the vanilla bean; and on 
the canning of native fruits. 

Chemistry of com seed germination, R. C. Malhotba {Cereal CJtem., 11 
{19S4), No, 1, pp. 105-109, fiff. 1). —Starch, hemicelluloses, and calories of heat, 
as well as fats, decreased, while sugars increased during corn seed germination. 
Proteins remained constant. The seedling weighed less than the seed. The 
embryo contributed fats, and the endosperm supplied carbohydrates during 
germination. When the Isolated corn embryo was allowed to germinate, fats, 
starch, hemicelluloses, sugar, and calories of heat decreased. Nitrogen and 
ash did not change. 

Some effects of heat exposure on wheat starches, C. E. Mangsls {Cereal 
Chem., 11 {1964) f No, 1, pp. 86-94, figs. 6). — In the investigation here reported 
from the North Dakota Experiment Station, exposure to temperatures of 80**, 
100**, and 120** 0. for 8 hr. had very little effect on the specific rotation of 
wheat starch, but a tendency for specific rotation to decrease was observed. 

Exposure at 100** for 8 hr. slightly decreased the resistance of starch to 
diastase. When exposed to dry heat for 8 hr. at 80”, 90**, and 100”, respectively, 
the starch from hard red spring wheat fiour showed relatively little change in 
swelling capacity. The starches from winter wheats, when subjected to heat 
treatment, showed a much greater increase in swelling capacity than did 
those from hard spring wheat Exposure at 80” or 90”, however, gave relatively 
small changes as compared to exposure at 100”. Durum starch i^owed about 
the same increase in viscosity when exposed to heat as did the winter wheat 
starches. 

A classiflcation of biscuit aud cracker products from the machine view- 
point, O. Johnson {Cereal Chem., 11 {1964), No. 1, pp. 116^116).— The author 
of this note from the Washington Experiment Station gives a nontechnical de- 
scription of the various commercial types of baked pieces, the machines used in 
forming them, and the i^ysical dough or batter diaracterstics required by 
each of the seven machines discussed. 

Destroying mold spores on bread by ultra-violet radiation, J. W. Read 
{Cereal Chem., 11 {1964), No. 1, pp. 85-85).— The carbon arc was found capable 
of emitting ** a much higher Intensity of the shorter fungicidal wave lengths ** 

ito 
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than the mercory vapor lamp, and carbons oonld be selected especially for their 
high-lntenslty radiation in the lethal wave length band. ** C ** carbons, contain- 
ing core materials including iron, nickel, and alnmlnnm, were the most effective 
of those tested, and the radiation frcnn such carbons destroyed heavy spore 
infection on the surface of the loaves in 45 sec. at a distance of 8 in. with the 
lamp operating on direct current at 75 a and 60 v. 

Thin sheets of the transparent cellulose derivatives commonly used for 
wrapping ** did not show any practical effect on the fungicidal potency of the 
radiation. Under the same conditions the mold spores were destroyed by the 
radiation which passed through the tranq[>aTent sheeting just as readily as 
if they were on the uncovered surface of the loaf." 

Chemical investigations of the tobacco plant. — Chemical changes that 
occur during growth, H. B. Vickery, Q. W. Pucher, 0. S. Leavenworth, and 
A. J. Wakeman {Oonneotiout itfew ffaven] Sta, Bui, STi (19S5), pp, 5SS-^I9, 
figs, 5S), — In the present phase of this series of investigations (E. S. R., 69, p. 
771), the rate of growth of the tobacco plant was investigated by means of de- 
tailed chemical analyses of the leaves, stems, and fruit of a series of collections 
taken at frequent intervals between the seedling stage and an advanced stage 
in the ripening of the seed pods. The variety studied was Connecticut shade- 
grown tobacco, and the plants were grown under normal agricultural conditions 
under a shade tent as part of a general crop. The collections of plants were 
divided into two roughly equal lots, and were then dissected into leaf, stem, 
and, later, inflorescence or pod portions. The leaves and stems of one lot were 
separately extracted with boiling water, whereas those of the other lot were at 
once dried in an oven. The pods were dried. 

Analyses of the extracts, residues from extraction, and of the dried samples 
were carried out by methods, many of which were dev^oped in the station labora- 
tory especially for application to the tobacco plant. Ratios between certain of 
the constituents and distributions of some of them in the three main parts of 
the plant, as well as the grams per individual plant, were calculated. 

Together with the results that show the broad aspects of the rate of growth 
are presented data that show the rates of accumulation in leaves, stem, and 
pods of the organic solids, the ash, the water-soluble organic solids and ash, 
the total organic acidity, the quantities of malic, citric, oxalic, and of unknown 
acids, the total and the fermentable carbohydrates, the crude flber, the ether 
extractives, the nitrogen both soluble and insoluble, and of the nitrate, nico- 
tine, ammonia, asparagine amide, glutamine amide, amino, and peptide nitrogen. 
Correlations of certain of the data with each other were determined, special 
attention having been given to the effect of the onset of the reproductive period. 

“ It is not feasible to draw many detailed conclusions from a single experi- 
ment that represents the effects of but one growing season. Attention may 
be directed, however, to a few of the results that appear to have general 
signiflcance. 

The data on the organic acids are the flrst that have hitherto be^ obtained 
by accurate and trustworthy methods from which conclusions can be drawn 
regarding the behavior of these substances in a growing plant A rapid ac- 
cumulation of a high relative proportion of oxalic acid in the very young tobacco 
plants was observed . . . and, if oxalic acid may be regarded as an end product 
suggests an extremely rapid rate of metabolism In these plants. The most slg- 
niflcant result however, is the observation that the three chief adds— malic, 
dtric, and oxalic— maintained a nearly constant ratio to one another in the 
leaves from the fortieth day to the end of the period of observation (110 days), 
although the total quantity m'ganic adds presoit increased about 400 percent 
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in the interval between 40 and 75 days and then sharply decreased. This im- 
plies that the quantitative relationships of the three acids to one another were 
not affected either by rapid deposition in the leaves or by withdrawal from them. 
Manifestly the metabolism of these three adds is closely related, and it is clear 
that oxalic add shares proportionately with the others in the chemical changes. 
No definite evidence was secured, however, that connects the organic add metabo- 
lism with either the carbohydrate or the protein metabolism of the plant Malic 
add was at all stages of growth the predominant acid of the leaves, oxalic being 
the next in order, with citric in smallest quantity. The amount of unknown acids 
was intermediate between the oxalic and citric acids. In the stems the un- 
known acids predominated, malic and oxalic adds being present in considerably 
smaller amounts ; citric acid was invariably present, but in only small quantities. 
In the pods also, the unknown adds predominated, malic acid coming next in 
quantity ; traces only of oxalic and citric acids were present 

“ The investigation of the amide nitrogen showed that our knowledge of the 
substances in the tobacco plant which produce ammonia on mild hydrolysis 
with acids is far from complete. The results with the leaf tissue could, for 
the most part, be satisfactorily interpreted on the assumption that asparagine 
and glutamine are the only amides present. Tlie stem tissue, on the other 
hand, may contain a considerable proportion of an unstable amidelike substance 
in addition to these. If this is so, the accurate determination of glutamine and 
asparagine by the methods employed is impossible.” 

The chemical data for the three main periods of growth (from 3 to 4 weeks 
of little increase in the weight of the seedling, the period of rapid growth from 
about the thirty-fifth to about the seventy-fifth day, and the period of reproduc- 
tion) are closely analyzed. 

Studies on the nicotine content of cigarette smoke, 0. O. Jensen and D. E. 
Haijjy {Jour, Agr. Res. [17. S.], 51 {19S5), No, J, pp. 267-276, fig, 1).— At the 
Pennsylvania Experiment Station a study of methods of determining nicotine, 
applicable to cigarette-smoke solutions, showed that pyridine does not interfere 
in the precipitation of nicotine by silicotungstic acid in concentrations below 
0.02 percent, and that the concentration of pyridine in cigarette-smoke solutions 
is not high enough to interfere with the precipitation of the nicotine content of 
such solutions by silicotungstic acid. An apparatus which will smoke cigarettes, 
cigars, or pipes with puffs of constant volume and unvarying length at constant 
intervals is described. 

It was found that the nicotine content of cigarette smoke varies inversely 
as the moisture content of the cigarettes, that the amount of nicotine in the 
smoke is directly proportional to the strength of the puff, and that there is a 
marked condensation of nicotine in the short unburned portion of a cigarette. 
Under the conditions of these experiments cigarettes with a moisture content 
of 11.18 percent contained more nicotine in the side stream than in the main 
stream, whereas cigarettes with a moisture content of 0 percent contained less 
nicotine in the side stream than in the main stream. 

The use of cellulose, casein, and other products in synthetic plastics and 
resins, D. O. Cabpenteb and J. J. Kuoera (New York State Sta. Tech, Bui, 2S0 
(19S5), pp. 20). — ^The main chemical reactions underlying the processes of in- 
creasing importance to the synthetic resin and plastics industry are given, insofar 
as they are known. The manufacture, various properties, and numerous applica- 
tions of phenol aldehyde, cellulose, vinyl and styrene, glyptal, urea, and casein 
plastics are discussed. Trade names of the various plastics are appended. 

Note on the preparation of crystalline d-mannose and of crystalline 
d-ribose, P. A. Levene (Jour, Biol. Ohem,, 108 (19SS), No. 2, pp. 419, 426). -Spe- 
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clflc directions for securing pure crystalline preparations of the two sugars, the 
first from vegetable ivory meal and the second from pure ash-free guanosine, 
are given. Means for obtaining d-mannose in either the a or jS form are de- 
scribed. 

An effective method of extracting vitamin B, S. Itteb, E. R. Obent, and 
B. V. McCollum {Jour. Biol. Ohem., 108 {19SJS), No. 2, pp. 571-S77).—A method 
for preparing a potent extract of the vitamin B complex, Involving the use of 
gaseous hydrogen chloride in absolute methyl alcohol, has been developed. The 
extract when fed at a level equivalent to 3, 5, and 10 percent of yeast produced 
as effective growth as yeast over a period of 10 weeks. The residues after 
extraction appeared completely negative with respect to vitamins Bi, Bs, and 
any other growth-promoting factors. As compared with extraction with, methyl 
alcohol acidified with 5 percent concentrated hydrochloric acid, the method 
described was shown to be much more efficient, as Judged by the potency of the 
respective extracted yeasts. The extract obtained was unusually low in the 
alkaline elements, thus providing a good source of the water-soluble vitamin B 
for inorganic defid^cy studies. 

** The extraction was not due to the presence of water but appeared to be a 
breaking up of the alcohol-insoluble linkages, rendering the vitamin soluble in 
absolute methyl alcohol.’* 

Preparation and properties of vitamin £ concentrates, H. M. Evans, 
E. A. Murphy, R. O. Archibald, and R. E. (Jobnibh {Jour. Biol. Chem., 108 
(1985), No. 2, pp. 515-628). — ^An investigation reported from the University of 
California shows that the wheat germ used as raw material should be fairly 
fresh, and that after extraction of the oil the saponification process should be 
carried out with methanol as solvent. For removing the nonsaponifiable matter 
from the soap, most fat solvents other than ethyl ether were found to be 
unsuitable unless considerable alcohol or similar liquid be also added. Advan- 
tages of the process recommended, as Indicated both by diemical and by biologi- 
cal tests, are pointed out Wheat-germ oil, if sealed up in a vacuum in glass, 
appeared to keep its vitamin E content unimpaired for several years at room 
temperature. 

Purification of substances by electrodialysis, A. L. Elder, R. P. Easton, 
H. E. Pletcheb, and F. G. Peterson {Indus, and Engin. Chem., Analpt. Bd., 
6 {1984) t No. i, pp. 65t 66) .—In this investigation 38.4 percent of the ash content 
of a sample of acid precipitated casein suspended in dilute acetic acid was 
removed during an electrodialysis of 56 hr. From a suspension containing no 
added acetic acid, 95.2 and 97.3 percent of the ash were removed in shorter 
treatments. Casein precipitated by rennin gave up 72.9 percent of its ash 
content 

Commercial grape juice, diluted 1:1, yielded from 18 to 20 percent of its 
content of the tartrate radical in a 3-hr. dialysis, the flavor and color of the 
Juice not being removed. 

A galactose preparation and two arabogalactan preparations were freed 
from 91.3, 90.3, and 96.6 percent, respectively, of their ash contents. 

Quick ash methods, E. B. Wobkino and B. J. Anderson {Cereal Ohem.^ 11 
{1984), No. 1, pp. 9:4-98).— In a method contributed from the Kansas Experiment 
Station, a sample of but 0.3 g is burned and a small platinum dish, of about the 
size of a No. 2 and No. 3 crucible cover, is used, so that cooling in the desiccator 
after ashing is rapid. By means of a micropipette 0.36 cc of a solution containing 
10 g of crystalline magnesium nitrate in 500 cc of 70 perc^t alcohol is dr(gmed 
into the center of the flour, ^ As soon as the solution has completely penetrated, 
it is ignited with a mat<^,*^during which process the dish is ifiaced on a cold 
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plate of porcelain, metal, or other material that will prevent it from becoming 
hot enough to cause spattering. As soon as the alcohol is burned ofF the dish 
is placed in a muffle at 550” G. Burning! was found to be usually complete in 
from 6 to 10 min. “ The dish is placed in a desiccator, and cooling is complete 
by the time the desiccator can be carried to the balance. The ash is transferred 
to the balance pan by merely tapping the dish and weighed directly. The blank 
of the magnesium nitrate solution is determined by determining ash on one or 
two samples by the ordinary method, or by burning a O.S-g sample without using 
the solution.** 

New type of antimony electrode for pH measurements, T. B. Ball, 
W. B. Schmidt, and K. S. Bebgstbesseb (Indus, and Engin. Ohem., Analgt. Ed., 
6 (19S4), No. i, pp, 60, 61).— The authors prepared antimony electrodes coated 
with antimony suldde by five different methods. 

“ Electrodes prepared by suspension in hot 0.30 n nitric acid for 1 hr,, followed 
by saturation with hydrogen sulfide, may be used to determine the pH of solu- 
tions in the range from 2 to 10. Electrodes so prepared agree among them- 
selves within about 8 mv if the pH is 10 or less, but may differ by as much as 
11.5 mv in more alkaline solutions. Starch, sugar, and nitrates have no 
deleterious effect in the range over which the electrode functions in their 
absence. The electrode, like the oxide electrode, is useless In the presence of 
hydroxy acids.** 

Use of aSration in KJeldahl distillations, W. B. Mxldbum, R. Melampy, and 
W. D. Myebs (Indus, and Engin. Chem., Analyt. Ed., 6 (19S4), No. 1, pp. 63, 64, 
figs. 3). — ^The authors investigated the conditions favorable for carrying out 
KJeldahl distillation using aeration. **With fairly rapid aeration at the boil- 
ing point of the solution distillation is complete in less than 15 min. In addi- 
tion to the saving of time involved, the use of aeration is recommended because 
of the entire absence of bumping and the obviation of the danger of acid solu- 
tion backing up into the condenser. The apparent disadvantage of more com- 
plex apparatus is actually very slight, the only additional requisites to that 
needed for an ordinary distillation being the guard tube and inlet tube, neither 
of which requires more than rinsing between distillations.” 

Determination of amino nitrogen in plant extracts, N. W. Stuabt (Plant 
Physiol., 10 (1935), No. 1, pp. 135-148). — ^The plant tissues used in this study at 
the University of Maryland Included apple leaves ; rhubarb petioles and leaves ; 
clover roots and tops; young cabbage plants; tomato, soybean, and sunfiower 
plants ; begonia petioles and leaves ; and i)otato tubers. 

Treatment of extracts of these tissues with neutral lead acetate, decoloris- 
ing carbon, and solid calcium oxide resulted in a decrease of gas measured as 
amino nitrogen by the Van Slyke method. The findings supported the validity 
of the method of low-temperature distillation with solid calcium oxide under 
reduced pressure which gave a maximum decrease in all cases. Acid deriva- 
tives of the phenols, as the tannins, reacted with nitrous acid in the amino 
determination producing gases measured as nitrogen, but this error was elimi- 
nated „by distillation with calcium oxide. Reductions in gas measured as 
amino nitrogen of from 6.1 to 64.9 percent were found in 12 tissues extracted 
with water and 80 percent alcohol after the calcium oxide distillation, and 6 
fractions of normal and phosphorus-deficient tomato plants gave similar de- 
creases of from 20.4 to 42.9 percent after 10 months* storage in alcohol Alco- 
holic storage of tomato plant extracts resulted in marked increases in am- 
monia nitrogen and decreases in a-amlno nitrogen. In the case of 9 plant 
tissues, 80 percent alcohol extracted an average of only 68.7 percent as much 
soluble nonprotein nitrogen and 06.9 p erce n t as much a-amino nitrogen as did 
distilled water at 20* 0. 
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Oolorimetric determiiuilloii of flnmflBe, O. M. Sicxth and H. A. Dutobeb 
(Indus, and Bngin, Ohem., AmOyt. Bd., 6 <iA54), No. 1, pp. 61, 6f).— Tbe use of 
qalnaliaarin (142,5,8-tetrahydroxyanthraQtilnone), proposed in the method of 
Willard and Winter (B. S. B., 60, p. 480) In place of alizarin In the detennlna- 
tlon of fluorine by the fhdlng of the idrconlum hydroxide lake, was found ad- 
vantageous In determinations of the fluorine content of natural waters at the 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. The authors give the follow- 
ing directions for their procedure in applying the method for water analyMs : 

** Precipitate the sulfates by the addition of 6 ml of 2 parent barium chloride 
solution to 100 ml of the sample. After settling several hours, draw off a 50-ml 
portion for the test. The barium sulfhte may be filtered off if desired. Add 
8 ml of 1 to 1 hydrochloric acid and 6 ml of the zirconium nltrate-quinaUzarln 
reagent and mix thoroughly. After 20 min. compare with standards made at 
the same time and in the same manner. Comparisons are easily made In Ameri- 
can Public Health Association tubes with standard fluoride seflution contain- 
ing from 0 to 2 p. p. m. in st^ of 0.2 part.’* 

Determination of Iron: Adaptation of the mercaptoacetic add colori- 
metric method to milk and blood, G. Lsavbll and N. B. Bllis (Indus, and 
Eng\n. OJiem., Analyt, Ed., 6 (19S4), No. 1, pp. 4$, 47 ). — The authors of this con- 
tribution from the Bureau of Animal Industry, U. 8. D. A., adapted the color 
reaction of ferric salts with thioglycolic acid for the determination of iron in 
various biological materials. Oxidation with sulfuric and perchloric adds was 
substituted for dry ashing to avoid contaminations and losses in ashing. Stand- 
ard iron solutions were made by dissolving 1 g of pure iron wire in dilute sul- 
furic add, oxidizing with concentrated nitric add, boiling out the nitrogen 
oxides and excess nitric add, diluting to 1 1, and making further dilutions 
(with the addition of sulfuric acid to prevent hydrolysis of the iron salt) as 
required. The determination was made by comparison with a series of stand- 
ards prepared from the standard iron solution immediately before use. The 
procedure described is considered more accurate than the thiocyanate colori- 
metric method. 

Determination of lead as dilead hydrogen arsenate, 0. L. Dinrir and H. V. 
Tabtab (Indus, and Engin. Ohem., Analyt. Bd., 6 (1954), ^o. 1, p. 64 ) • — ^This 
investigation showed that lead can be precipitated quantitatively from a solu- 
tion of lead nitrate as dilead hydrogen arsenate by the use of a disodlum 
hydrogen arsenate-arsenic acid buffer solution. ’’The proper acidity ... for 
precipitation is pH 4.6--that is, just alkaline to methyl orange. Any marked 
change in the acidity due to the liberation of nitric acid will materially change 
the composition of the precipitate obtained. The acidity can be kept suffi- 
ciently constant during the precipitation by the gradual addition of a dilute 
solutiem of sodium hydroxide, using methyl orange indicator. The arsenate 
solution should be subjected to mechanical stirring during the precipitation.” 

Qualitattve method for selenium in organic compounds, M. J. Houn 
(Indus, and Bngin. Ohem., Analyt. Bd., 8 (1954), 1, pp. 54, 55 ). — ^The author 

of this contribution from the U. 8. D. A. Bureau of Chemistry and Boils digests 
in a Kjeldahl flask until colorless 1 g of the dried sample with 40 cc of concen- 
trated sulfuric add and 0.2 g of mercuric oxide, after which ’’the digest is 
cooled and made up to definite volume, if desired, with concentrated sulfuric 
acid. To 6 cc of the cooled digest in a test tube are added 2 drops of a 8 peiv 
cent aqueous solution of codeine sulfate, with cooling and shaking after each 
drcHD. If the digest contains selenium, a green color develops and then rapidly 
changes to blue. When the method is applied to soils, the cooled digest should 
be eentrlfugalized and the idst made on the (dear supernatant seflution.** 
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Tevti for interference were made with the following eliementa: Chromium, 
nickel, titanium, berylllnm, molybdenum, thallium, tellurium, vanadium, boron, 
antimony, bismuth, arsenic, iodine, manganese, iron, silicon, and tungsten. Only 
vanadium interfered with the test, giving a dark greenish blue solution on the 
addition of codeine sulfate. Arsenic on digestion with plants gave no color, 
but on digestion with soils it gave a blue color which rapidly disappeared, leav- 
ing the solution a light yellow. 

New volumetric method for determination of sulfate, V. B. Dambbizx 
and H. H. Strateb (Indus, and Engin. Chem., Analyt. Ed., 6 (1984), No. 1, pp. 19- 
21, fig. 1). — ^In titrating sulfate solutions with standard solutions of barium 
chloride, drops of a specially prepared mercuric nitrate solution of low acidity 
served as an outside indicator, the continued presence of the sulfate ion being 
shown by the formation of the yellow basic sulfates of mercury. By placing 
drops of a color standard made up from potassium sulfate and potassium 
dichromate also on the spot plate and noting the time taken by the test drops 
to develop a matching color, a warning of the approach of the end point was 
obtained several cubic centimeters short of the end point. 

The effects of the order of addition of reagents upon the sensitivity, of concen- 
tration upon reaction time, of acidity, of impurities, and of solid barium 
sulfate upon the end point are shown in tabulated experimental results. 

**The method is recommended for routine analysis rather than for single 
determinations. All the solutions involved are of stable inorganic compounds 
and can be made up in large quantities and kept for long periods of time. . . . 
The authors are able to finl^ an ordinary titration, working individually and 
not knowing the sulfate content, in about 10 min.** 

A new method of estimating exchangeable bases in soils, A. N. Puki 
(8oU Sd., 40 (1985), No. 2, pp. 159-168). — The author proposes to leach out the 
exchangeable bases with a 0.5 n solution of ammonium carbonate, first heating 
the solution to 60** C. to Insure the absence of ammonium carbamate and 
thereby to avoid the formation of soluble calcium carbamate. The filtrate from 
the leaching is evaporated to dryness, driving off the ammonium carbonate, 
and the potassium and sodium carbonates are separated from magnesium 
carbonate and small quantities of calcium carbonate by extracting them with 
50 percent alcohol. The calcium carbonate is separated from magnesium 
carbonate by extracting the latter with ammonium carbonate solution and 
evaporating the filtrate to dryness. The residues remaining after expelling 
ammonium carbonate are in each case dissolved in excess standard acid and 
titrated with standard alkali. 

Methods both for calcareous and noncalcareous soils are described. 

Estimation of replaceable Na and K, exchange capacity, and degree of 
alkalization in alkali soils by ammonium carbonate extraction, A. N. Pubi 
(BoU Soi., 40 (1985), No. 8, pp. 249-258).— The use of ammonium carbonate for 
the estimation of replaceable Na, K, exchange capacity, and degree of alkaliza- 
tion is advocated. The proposed method, very similar in principle to that 
noted above, is shown to be simpler than the barium hydroxide method and to 
be applicable without subjecting the soil to a preliminary leaching to remove 
soluble salts. The usefulness of a determination of the degree of alkalization 
for characterizing alkali soils is pointed out, and an adaptation of the pro- 
cedure to this purpose is described. 

A new method for the determination of the acid-base balance in food 
materials, J. Davidson and J. A LeOlebo (Jour. Biol. Chem., 108 (1985), No. 2, 
pp. 887-847).— The authors of this contribution from the Bureau of Ohemlstry 
and Soils, U. S. D. A., base a new method for the determination of the add-base 
balance of foods on the direct titration of the ash, with corrections for sulfur 
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and chlorine lost during the combustion of the materials. Phenol red was used 
as indicator in the ash titration because its end point indication occurs at a 
pH yalne doser to that of the blood than the end point pH yalne of phenol- 
phthalein or methyl red. 

** It is proposed to use phenol red or any indicator that registers the exact 
neutral point (pH 7.0) in obtaining the acid-base balance yalnes In the titration 
method instead of the commonly used methyl red or phenolphthalein. The 
yalnes obtained with phenol red were lower than those obtained with methyl 
red bnt higher than those obtained with phenolphthalein.** In addition to the 
ash titration only two chlorine determinations (yolnmetric) and two snlfnr 
determinationB are reqnlred. 

Analyses of yegetables by this method (15 samples) gaye results that com- 
pare satisfactorily with those obtained by the usual computation method. 

**The results obtained by the new titration method are lower than those 
obtained by the usual computation method, exc^t for cauliflower, in which case 
they are higher. These discrepancies are satisfactorily explained by the fact 
that the stoichlometrlcal relations between phosphorus and the other elements 
of the ash are not taken into consideration In the computation method. In 
computing the base balance yalues from the ash constituents, the phosphate 
ion was uniformly considered to be biyalent, whereas in the actual relationships 
of the ash constituents it functioned as a monovalent, biyalent, or trlvalent Ion.** 

A simpllfledi method for the determination of carotene in flonr extracts, 
W. F. Geimdids, D. S. BnmiNOTON, and A. G. O. Whitbsidb (Cereal (Them., 11 
(1884), TJo. 1, pp. figs. S ), — ^In this Inyestlgatlon it was observed that the 

difference In hue of gasoline extracts of flour and aqueous solutions of potas- 
sium chromate employed in the Wlnton gasoline color value determination is 
almost entirely eliminated when mercury arc radiation Is substituted tor white 
light as an illumlnant. 

“ While the change In Illumlnant reduced the gasoline color values by approx- 
imately 50 percent, with a consequent reduction In spread between samples, this 
was more than ofhiet by the greater precision attainable In matching, the use 
of mercury arc radiation giving a greater differentiation between flours, lower 
variability between observers, and a slgnlflcantly lower random error.** 

It is further reported that “a comparison of the gasoline color values! 
obtained by mercury arc Illumination with spectrophotometric determinations 
of carotene on the same flour extracts, in the instance of 358 flours of varying 
pigment concentration, gave a positive correlation of 0.985 and a straight-line 
regression. The arbitrary gasoline color value units may thus be expressed in 
terms of carotene by employing the regression equation. The carotene equiva- 
lents for the Wlnton gasoline color standards fall on Irregular values, and 
directions are given for the preparation of potassium chromate standards cor- 
responding to even units of carotene. These values are dependent upon the use 
of mercury arc illumination and colorless redistilled solvent for the preparation 
of the flour extracts.'* 

Other methodological details were also subjected to critical experimental 
study. 

Diastatio activity in doughs and suspensions, Q. Laitdis (Cereal Cfhem,, 
11 (19S4), 1, pp. 64-d5, /Cpe. 7) .—The author finds that chemical methods for 

analysis of fermenting doughs for total sugars are at present inadequate. 
Some fermentation methods which are believed to be suitable for the present 
requirements of baking chmnlstry are described. It is shown that the poten- 
tial sugar concentration in buffered suspensions and yeast-free douidui at 

constant temperature ma/ be express e d by the equation: Sp^ 

The potential sugar level in certain fermenting doughs and suspensions was 
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found to be higher than that in yeast-free doughs and to consist of a linear and 
a logarithmic phase. 

For determining sugar according to the biological method by measuring the 
pressure deyeloped in a closed systmn during fennmitatlon» the author de- 
scribes an apparatus consisting of a 10-lb. pressure gage set into the metal 
coyer of a pint fruit Jar. 

Sbcamination methods for recognitioii of small quantities of tallow and 
hydrogenated coconut and palm oil In lard [trans. title], S. PAm (Jfiadrlet 
K6zlem^ 98 (1995), No. i-iS, pp. 25-95, fiffo. 2; Fr. and Eng. aha., pp. 94, 95 ). — In 
studies at the Royal Hungarian Gontzol Station for Dairy Products, it was 
found that the glycerides of lard properly crystallised out of an ether solution 
had a lower specific grayity than the similarly produced crystals of palmetto 
bistearin of tallow or of the tristearin of hydrogenated oils. In a biphase liquid 
system produced with alcohol of a giyen cdcentration, a solid d^;>osit appeared 
in the upper phase only if the lard contained no other fatty substance and was 
not randd. If there was a mixture of fats the heayier crystals of the palmetto 
bistearin and tristearin formed a thick deposit in the lower phase. The palm 
oil group could be recognlseed by a method similar to Yalenta's with the modi- 
fication that a greater difference is created between lard and palm oil by the 
addition of xylol, and the examination can be made at a lower temperature 
than in the proximity of the boiling point of glacial acetic acid. 

These methods haye a theoretical basis in the phenomenon of solution of the 
liquid and solid glycerides. A hypothesis explains the reason for the separa- 
tion of a homogeneous system into two liquid phases during refrigeration. 

A micromethod for the estimation of the fat-soluble ester glycerol con- 
tained in lymph, S. Fbeeman and T. B. FEEXuEicANir (Jour. BUA. Otiom., 108 
(1995), ifo, 2, pp. 4yi~^4'^8, fig. 1 ). — ^The authors describe a method which permits 
the estimation of small amounts of fat-soluble ester glycerol (a recovery of 
1.06 mg of glycerol added in the form of tristearin, as against a calculated gly- 
cerol contmit of 1.02 mg, having been secured in a trial determinatloD), to- 
gether with the application of the method to determinations of esterlfied 
glycerol in lymph. 

Sauerkraut rapidly gaining in favor, 0. S. PsDSBsozr (Farm Heo. INew 
York State Sta.}, 2 (1995), No. 1, pp. 1, 9, fig. I).-— A brief popular note gives some 
indication of the antiquity of the sauerkraut process and summarises certain 
of the modem improvements brought about by a scientific study of the fermen- 
tation. The function of the salt in controlling the nature of the fermentation, 
and the need for temperature regulation, for the washing off of undesirable 
bacteria from the outer leaves of the cabbage, and for the protection of the 
surface of the fermenting mass from free access of air and from the entrance 
of dust, are among the points emphasised. 

Improvements in fruit Juices, D, K. Tbbssus (Farm Res. {New York 
State Sta.}, 2 (1995), No. 1, pp. 4, 7).— The importance of preventing the oxida- 
tion of certain of the components of bottled fruit Juices is emphasised, a com- 
plete filling and capping of the bottles at a temperature a little above that 
required for pasteurization being suggested as a practical means of avoiding 
an alr-flUed head space. 

A tendency of clarified elder to beewne cloudy after about S ma of storage 
is considered to be best eliminated by treating the cider with bentonite and 
filtering with a filter aid of the infusorial earth type. 

AOBICXJLTIIBAI UEXEOBOIOaT 

Scope autl purpose of sgricultunil meteorology from the standpoint of 
Investlgatioa [trans. tttlel, W. Rebuts (landw. Jahrb., 81 (1995), No. 5, pp. 
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fig9, fi).— ^nil8 article emphai^aes the opportunity and need for a more 
intensiye inyeetigatlon In agrlcnltaral meteorology and deals more partlcnlaxly 
with intensive observations with reference to physlograidiyt the dally course 
of soil temperature and Its Importance in practice, temperature rations In 
sand, loam, and humus soils, penetration of frost In the noil, extremes in plant 
growth and near the soil surface, and protective measures, particularly the 
effect of paper coverings on sand, loam, humus, and sandy loam soils. The 
plans, installation, and progress of certain studies of this kind at the Agricul- 
tural Institute of the University of Giessen are mo^lalned. 

Mount 8t« Katherine, an excellent solar-radiatlcm station, O. G« Abbot 
{Bmithm. Jfiso. CoUeot., 9^ (1965), Vo. It, pp. 11, pU. 5).— This bulletin reports 
highly satisfactory solar radiation observations on Mount St Katherine, about 
10 miles from Mount Sinai in Bgypt at an altitude of 8,000 ft The concord- 
ance of observations at this place with those at Montezuma in Ohlle strength- 
ened the author’s confidence in the conclusions based on the Montezuma ob- 
servations that ** solar fiuotuations of less than 0.5 percent are associated with 
notable weather changes.** He believes that with additional observations as 
well placed as those of St. Katherine it would be possible to ** furnish almost 
every day In the year solar-constant values with accidental errors not exceeding 
0.25 percent** and thus establish beyond question the dependence of weather 
on solar variations. 

The relation between diffused and total radiation and the duration of 
sunshine [trans. title], W. (jtoBOzTffSKi (Met. Ztoohr. [Brufmsohioefp], St (19SS), 
No. 5, pp. t01-t06, fig. i).— -Data are presented whldi show a wide variation and 
disparity between total and diffused radiation, depending especially upon the 
height of the sun and degree of cloudiness, but that radiation is in no sense 
directly proportional to sunshine duration. 

Origin, prediction, and means of protection against night frosts [trans. 
title], T. Kadbkb (Etsohr. Angew. Met, Wetter, St (19SS), No. S, pp. ISJ^l^y).—- 
Observations on temperature, precipitation, and cloudiness in Hamburg and the 
surrounding region are reviewed with reference to the occurrence and prediction 
of night frosts and protection against them as they affect particularly horti- 
cultural crops. Local conditions favoring frosts were found to vary widely 
within short distances. Protective measures. Including covers of various kinds 
and heating, are briefiy discussed. 

Can we reduce or prevent frost injury on moors [trans. title], Fbbok- 
MANN (Mitt. Yer. F6rd. MoorkM. Deut Beiohe, St (1934), No. 9-10, pp. Ill- 
lt4).—To reduce the frost hazard to agricultural crops In the moorland areas of 
Germany, it Is considered necessary to supplement frost-resisting varieties by 
proper cultural procedure, use of necessary fertilizers, and the application of 
from 17.8 to 26.7 lb. of copper sulfate per acre every 2 or 8 yr. By virtue of 
stimulating chlorophyll production, applications of copper sulfate have given 
Increased frost resistance to plants. Stimulation of dilorophyll production de- 
creases the time of Interruption of photosynthesis Incident to frost Increased 
yields resulting from the application of cfbpper sulfate have been Tepo/rted for 
sudi crops as red clover, horse beans, buckwheat, lupines, and summer rye.*- 
(Oourteeg Biol. Aba.) 

Principles of snow surveying as applied to forecastiUg stream flow, 
J. B. Ohxtbch (Jour. Agr. Bee. lU. ff.l, SI (19SS), No. t, pp. 97-130, fige. 10).^lt 
is stated that the Nevada or percentage method of snow surveying Is for the 
purpose of forecasting stream flow. This system originated In the Sierra 
Nevada where the Mount ^ose snow sampler and scales were developed hj Ithe 
Nevada Bxperlment Station for accurately determining water content of inaw 
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along a selected snow course. The normal for the season is obtained by 
dividing the seasonal snow cover by the mean snow cover, or average of all 
preceding seasona The discharge of the streams leaving the watershed has 
been found to bear a direct relationship to the measured water content of 
the snow. Thus a 75 percent snow cover on April 1 assures an approximately 
75 percent run-olf during April through July. Lack of normal spring precipi- 
tation, evaporation, and absorption are minor factors which affect the accuracy 
of the forecasts, but accuracy within 10 percent is usually obtainable. Pre- 
ferred methods of measuring and forecasting and their application to various 
watersheds comprise the subject matter of this article. 

Estimation of future wheat production from rainfall, H. J. Hbnnjbt 
(17. 8. Mo, Weather Rev., 63 (J93S), No, d, pp, 185-187, pi, 1), — ^From a study of 
methods of estimating Kansas winter wheat production several months before 
harvest on the basis of previous rainfall, the author concludes that “a pre- 
liminary estimate can be made in most areas 1 or 2 mo. before seeding ; and a 
much better estimate can be made by the time the crop goes into the dormant 
period, i. e., November or December. Estimates before seeding must for the 
most part be based on cumulative rainfall for a 12-mo. period prior to the 
previous harvest In the eastern third of the State, the estimates are an 
indication of tlie direction of variation from the average yield, and are of a 
practical value when one considers the advantages in having some idea so 
far in advance of harvest . . . Since a high percentage of the United States 
winter wheat crop is produced under conditions similar to those in the different 
sections of Kansas, there appears to be a possibility of using weather records to 
Indicate desirable adjustments in wheat production.*’ 

Excessive rainfall in Texas, R. L. Lowby, Jb. {Tex, State Redlain, Dept, 
Bui, 25 (1934), PP> Xll-\-149, figs, 115), — ^This is a revision of a previous bulle- 
tin,^ bringing it up to date and including additional pertinent data, with an 
introduction by A. M. Vance. 

Similarity of climatic influences on yield of oats and potatoes [trans. 
title], G. Kunzk {Ztschr, Angew, Met,, Wetter, 52 {1935), No, 6, pp, 179-183, 
figs, 2), — ^This article brings out a striking similarity of climatic influences on 
the yield of oats and potatoes in various parts of Germany, and suggests that 
such similarity may extend to other crops and regions. 

Monthly Weather Review, [May-June 1985] {U, 8, Mo, Weather Rev,, 
63 {1935), Nos, 5, pp, 157-182, pis, 22, fig, 1; 6, pp. 183-212, pU. 8, figs, 5).— In 
addition to the usual detailed summaries of climatological data, solar and aero- 
logical observations, observations on weather on the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
and on rivers and floods, and bibliographical and other information, these num- 
bers contain the following contributions : 

No, 5.— The Distribution of Thunderstorms in the United States, 19(H-38, by 
W. H. Alexander (pp. 157, 168) ; The Pennsylvania Fireball of February 27, 1936, 
by C. P. Olivier (pp. 168, 159) ; Relation of Seasonal Temperatures in the Mis- 
souri and Upper Mississippi Valleys to Antecedent Pressure Departures in Other 
Regions, by T. A. Blair and A. G. Topil (pp. 169-161) ; Snow-Garlands, by W. J. 
Humphreys (p. 162) ; Analyses of Rains and Snows at Mount Vernon, Iowa, 
1964-85, by W. A. Krehl and N. Knight (pp. 162, 168) ; and Duststorms, May 
1985, by W. A. Mattice (p. 175). 

No. 6, — ^Meteorological Conditions Preceding Thunderstorms on the National 
Forests.— 2, The Blue Mountains of Washington and Oregon, by W. R. Stevens 
(pp. 188, 184) ; Estimation of Future Wheat Production from Rainfall, by H. J. 

*A study of rainfall in Texas, B. F. Williams and R. L. Lowry, Jr. Tex. State Beclam. 
Dept. Bui. 18 (1929), pp. X+170, pis. 70. 
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Heimej (pp. 186-187) (see p. 160) ; Studies of Hawaiian Rainfall, by W. T. 
Nakamura (pp. 188, 188) ; Temperatures in! the Lower 5 Kilometers of the 
Troposphere above Bio de Janeiro^ by A. B. Serra and L. D. Barbosa (pp. 190, 
191) ; and Oloud Photography at the Manila Observatory, by G. E. Deppermann 
(pp. 181, 192). 

SOILS— —FUltTIIiIZiEiltS 

[Indiana soil ezpeiiment field studies, 1010—84], A. T. Wianoko bt al. 
{Indiana Sta,, Empt, Famu Rpts., Herbert Davie Forestry Farm, 192S-S4, pp. 
IS; Huntington Field, 1919S4f pp* IS; Jennings Co. Field, 1921S4, pp* IS, 
fig. 1; Pinney-Purdue Field, 1920S4^ pp. IS, 7, 8; Purdue-Vinoennes Farm, 
1925S4t PP* IS; Band Field, 1924S4i PP* IS). — ^Each of these reports upon the 
progress of continued field experiments (E. S. B., 70, p. 303) and discusses briefiy 
the question how to treat this kind of land and the results of a general fertility 
test. 

[Fertility studies at the Soils and Crops Experiment Farm], A. T. 
WiANCKo and B. R^ Mulvet {Indiana Bta., Boils and Crops Expt. Farm Rpt., 
1915S4, PP* 7S). — ^Results are tabulated and discussed of a general fertility 
test and a comparison of various phosphates. 

Soil survey of Orawford County, Wisconsin, M. J. Edwabds et al. {U. B* 
Dept. Agr., Bur. Chem. and BoUs {BoU Burvey Bpt.}, Ber. 1980, No* 84, PP* 89, 
pis. 2, figs. 2, map 1). — Crawford County lies in southwestern Wisconsin. Its 
area of 376,320 acres consists mainly of a much dissected plain bordering the 
Wisconsin and Mississippi Rivers, and traversed by the Kickapoo River and by 
a ramification of smaller streams. 

Of 18 soil types here classified as 11 series, 2 types cover 44.5 percent of the 
total area surveyed, these being the Dubuque and Clinton silt loams, 26.2 and 
18.8 percent, respectively. The 28.3 percent of rough broken land is of value 
mainly for forestry. 

The survey was carried on in cooperation with the Wisconsin University and 
the State Geological and Natural History Survey. 

A comparison between the suction methodi and the centrifuge method 
for determining the moisture equivalent of soils, G. J. Bouyoucos {Boil 
Boi., 40 {1985), No. 2, pp. 165-171, pi. 1).— The author of this contribution from 
the Michigan Experiment Station reports that the suction method (E. S. R., 
61, p. 315) has been compared with the standard centrifuge method for deter- 
mining moisture equivalent, and that the results show the two methods to 
agree fairly closely in the cases of the majority of soils investigated. In 
general, the suction method tended to give somewhat higher values than the 
centrifuge method. 

It is concluded that since both methods are empirical and give only com- 
parative results, and since the suction method is simple, convenient, rapid, 
and infinitely more available, it should be of value espedally to those labora- 
tories that do not have moisture-equivalent machines.” 

The clay content of the soil as related to climatic factors, particularly 
temperature, H. Jenny {Boil Boi., 40 {1986), No* 2, pp. 111S28, figs. 8). — In this 
contribution from Uie Missouri Experiment Station ”an attempt is made to 
corr^te the average clay content of soils with climatic factors, particularly 
temperature ”, that is, the purpose of the investigation was that of ascertain- 
ing the nature of the function f in the expression, 

Olay—/ (temperature) i. ... 

in which m, v, p, r, and t, representing, respectively, moisture, vegetation, par- 
ent material ot the soil, hq/ograifiiy, and time, are to be maintained constant 
88611—86 2 
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by a snitaMe sdection of data, and tbe temperature is to show aa wide a 
variation as possible. 

Soils selected from Maine and New Hampshire southward were classified 
on the basis of their parent materials into seven groups, for four of which the 
data are here tabulated. 

It was observed that within each of seven different groups of parent mate- 
rials the average clay content of the soil increases from north to south, and 
temperature is considered to be the major factor responsible for the high 
day levels in the South. 

For constant moisture values the clay-temperature function is shown to be 
of exponential nature and to resemble Van’t Hoffs temperature rule. An 
idealized clay-climate surface (three-dimensional graph) shows the variation 
of “ climatic clay ** in soils derived from granites and gneisses as a function of 
moisture and temperature. 

The laws of soil colloidal behavior. — ^XVn, Magnesium silicate— Its 
base-exchange properties, J. S. Joffe, L. T. Kabdos, and S. Mattson (Noil 
Soi., 40 (19SS), No. S, pp. 265-268, ftp. i).— In the present installment of this 
serial contribution from the New Jersey Experiment Stations (E. S. R., 73, p. 
15), the theories concerning the “anomalous** behavior of Mg in electro- 
dialysis and base-exchange phenomena are discussed. The procedure employed 
permitted a study of the isoelectric hydrolysis of Mg-silicate mixtures, together 
with base-exchange determinations. 

Mixtures containing free silica, together with the Mg^ailicate complex, 
yielded to a mathematical interpretation whereby the individual exchange 
capacities of the free silica and the Mg-silicate complexes could be determined. 
It is pointed out that the mechanism of iso^ectric hydrolysis is capable of 
accounting for various Mg-sUicate minerals found in natural deposits. Several 
formulas to Illustrate the composition of the Mg-silicate complex at pH 8.4 and 
7.0 are suggested. 

Absorbed sodium in soils as affected by tbe soil-water ratio, F. H. 
Eaton and V. P. Sqkoloft (Soil Soi., 40 (19S5), No. 3, pp. 837-247).— -In an 
investigation carried out by the Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. D. A., the pro- 
portion and absolute quantity of sodium (and usually of magnesium and of 
potassium also) shown by aqueous extracts of soils were found to be higher 
than those shown by displaced soil solutions. The proportion, and sometimes 
the absolute quantity as well, of calcium was lower in extracts than in dis- 
placed solutions. 

**This release of Na with dilution cannot be ascribed to hydrolysis, and 
hydrolysis would fail to account for the decrease in Ga. The most satisfac- 
tory explanation of this phenomenon is that a cation-exchange reaction takes 
place when the water-soil ratio is increased. In this exchange, calcium enters 
the absorbing complex, and sodium (sometimes magnesium and potassium) is 
liberated. New Ca. coming into solution from GaCOt and CaSOi with dilution 
tends to obscure the Oa absorption ^ect in many soils. The assumption 
that Na of aqueous extracts represents Na in the aqueous phase at field mois- 
ture i^pears to be untenable, and accordingly the practice of determining ab- 
sorbed Na by deducting aqueous-extract Na ffom ammonium-extract Na may 
lead to erroneous results. Exchangeable sodium as estimated on the basis of 
1 : 5 extracts may be less than that estimated on displaced soluticms to the 
extent of 60 percent or more.” 

The percentage of sodium, as wdl as that of total bases, in displaced solu- 
tions was greater than the percentage of sodium absorbed (corrected on the 
basis of displaced solutions) by from 2.4 to 6 times. The percentage of sodium 
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in 1: 5 esrtmcts exceeded tbe percentage of aodlnm absorbed (corrected on the 
basis of 1 : 5 extracts) by from 8 to 46 times. 

Bicarbonate as indicated by 1:6 extracts of the 9 soils was from 4 to 17 
times greater than that shown by displaced solationa Sulfate tended to in- 
crease with dilution. Th*s increase is ascribed in part to calcium sulfate com- 
ing into solution and in part to sulfate adsorption under field-moisture condi- 
tions. Oertain soils gare absolute quantities of chloride by displacement 
higher than those Indicated by 1 : 6 extracts. This is attributed to bound water 
in the soil, i e., to water not functioning as a chloride solvent and not released 
during displacement 

Some chemical and biological changes produced in a Fox sandy loam 
by oertain soil management practlcea, L. S. Cabteb (Boil 8ot,t J^O (1985), No, 8, 
pp. 888-886, figa, 8 ), — ^This investigation by the Michigan Experiment Station 
was carried out in soil of plats receiving various treatmenta 

Lime plus complete fertilizer and lime plus phosphate and potassium com- 
pounds were the most effective in increasing the volatile matter ccmtent of 
the soil They also increased the nitrogen content, whereas all the other 
treatments decreased nitrogen content. Lime alone and lime plus individual 
nutrients slightly Increased the loss on ignition. All the soil treatments in- 
creased pH values, available phosphorus, and crop yields, the lime plus com- 
plete fertilizer and lime plus phosphate and potassium salt treatments being 
the most effective. All the soil treatm^ts increased the number of fungi in 
the soil and greatly increased the number of bacteria. All fertilizer treat- 
ments in addition to lime proved beneficial to bacterial growth. 

The nitrifying power of the soil varied greatly with the source of nitrifiable 
nitrogen. An average of results for alfalfa meal, cottonseed meal, dlammonium 
phosphate, and urea showed that the two plats giving the highest crop 3rieldB 
and containing the largest content of volatile matter and a high content of 
available phosphorus to have the greatest nitrifying power. 

All the soil treatments except lime plus rock phosphate and gypsum increased 
the production of OOi from cellulose. The addition of OaOU or KGl to soils 
receiving no field treatment decreased GOi production from cellulose, whereas 
NasHPOi and NaNO« increased it COt production in field-treated soils, com- 
pared with that from untreated soil, was increased by the addition of KOI, 
OaCla, or NaNOs but decreased by the addition of NaaHPO*. 

Tields of sweetclover, rye, and soybeans grown in Jars of the different soils 
in the greenhouse correlated with the yields obtained under field conditions. 
When the crop material grown on each Jar was ground and an aliquot was 
returned to a portion of the soil from the Jar, OOi production correlated in 
general with crop yield. 

Investigations on the rdle of organic matter in plant nutrition. — IX, 
Oxidation of organic matter in the soil and plant assimilation, G. S. Sid- 
DAPPA and y. Sttbrahicautan (Indian Aoad, Bd, Proo,, 1 (1985), No, 18, Beet, B, 
pp, 866-687).-— Determinations in a number of soils from India, Burmarand Cey- 
lon indicated that most of them— inedudihg smne reputed to be fertile— were 
poor in organic nitrogen as compared with soils of temperate regions. Ex- 
periments showed that when a manure was added to a tropical soil sown 
to barley tbe larger yields were due more to its deemnposition than to an 
increased availability of organic matter previously in the soil. The carbon 
content does not measure the availability, and the addition of minmls may 
influence tbe effects of organic manures. Treatment with minute amounts 
of chemical oxidisers helped to Increase the availabiUty of the organic mat- 
ter in the Mil, tbe effect oil barley being most evident when sown Shortly 
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after treatment Plants receiving an adequate supply of stable manure grew, 
at least in the early stages, independently of atmospheric carbon dioxide. 
The significance of these results is discussed. 

Inyestlgations on the rfile of organic matter in plant nutrition. — X, 
Influence of different forms of manganese on the oxidation of organic 
matter and release of plant nutrients, O. R. Habihasa. Iteb, R. Rajagopa- 
LAN, and V. Subrahmanyan (Indian Acad. Set. Proc., 2 ilBSjS), No. i. Beet. R, 
pp. J08-1S5^ figs. 22). — Continuing this series of studies (see p. 163), plat experi- 
ments with ragi {Eleucine coracma) indicated that on both manured and 
unmanured soils small amounts of potassium permanganate led to increased 
yields of grain and straw, but that it was more effective when applied 
with the organic manure than later as a top-dressing. The permanganate 
applied passed rapidly into the water-insoluble state, as did also the other 
manganese compounds used. 

Applications of the permanganate or of manganous sulfate caused an im- 
mediate but temporary reduction in the numbers of soil bacteria. With equiva- 
lent amounts of the different forms of manganese the decomposition of soil 
organic matter proceeded most rapidly in the presence of manganese dioxide, 
followed in the descending order of effectiveness by permanganate and by 
manganous carbonate and sulfate. Production of carbon dioxide followed the 
same order as the decomposition of organic matter in the soil, and there was 
a close correlation between loss of carbon and production of carbon dioxide. 
Less than a fourth of the oxidation of organic matter was due to the action of 
mineral constituents of the soil. About a third was due to the oxidizer 
when manganese dioxide was applied, and the rest to microbial action. 

Tests with eight varieties of tomatoes demonstrated the advantages of sup- 
plementing organic manures with chemical oxidizers, from 30 to 100 percent 
higher yields being obtained. Manganese dioxide and potassium permanganate 
gave the best results, and of the varieties tried Ponderosa, King Humbert, and 
Golden Jubilee gave the best responses. In general, liming depressed the 
yields, but this adverse effect was greatly reduced by applying either manga- 
nese dioxide or the permanganate. Treatments with manganese compounds 
induced no appreciable differences in the fruits. 

The general significance of the findings and certain useful lines for further 
research are suggested. 

The effect of nitrogen content of rye on its rate of decomposition, W. B. 
Andrews (Boil Bci., 40 (193^), No. S, pp. During the first month of the 

test, the coefficient of the correlation between the nitrogen content of the rye 
and its rate of decomposition in the' soil was positive and high, but it became 
negative and fairly high after 1 mo., which would indicate a decomposition 
rate inversely proportional to the nitrogen content. Hie author of this brief 
note from the Mississippi Experiment Station comments that **soil micro- 
organisms draw upon the soil for nitrogen to build their bodies when the 
organic material being decomposed is low in nitrogen. The rye with a higher 
nitrogen content will require less soil nitrogen in the early stages of decomposi- 
tion because that liberated by the decomposed rye will be used, and more 
nitrogen will be liberated by the rye of high nitrogen content. In the later 
stages of the experiment the rye of low nitrogen content was decomposing 
at a more xi||||id rate, which Indicates that larger quantities of nitrogen would 
be tied up micro-organisms." 

Soil bactma that conserve nitrogen, m, H. J. Conn (Farm Res. (New 
York Btate Bta.J, 2 (1936), No. 1, pp. 8, P).--The author here concludes a series 
(E. S. IL, JB, p. 169) of popular artiifies on the native soil bacteria. Brief 
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mention is made of some farther facts cmicmiing the b^Tlor of Bacterium 
gloUforme, and the probable function of the types of bacteria under discussion 
in storing up nitrogen which would otherwise be subject to leaching in the 
spring and fall when plant growth is not rapid enough to take up the soil 
nitrates as they are formed and in releasing considerable quantities of carbon 
dioxide which can be utilized by plants. 

A comparatiTe study of the bacterial flora of wind-blown soil. — VI, 
l>eath Valley, California, with summary of six soil studies, L. M. Snow 
(S oil floi., 40 (1986), No. 9, pp. i8i-i9(^).-~The bacterial flora of a drifting sand 
collected in Death Valley, Calif., was examined and is discussed in comparison 
with that of wind-blown soils from Sandwich, Masa (E. S. R., 58, p. 18), 
Tucson, Ariz., and other parts of the eastern and western United States 
(E. S. R., 73, p. 158). 

It is noted that Death Valley ** has the driest, hottest climate of the series,'* 
the material collected being a very dry, flne-grained soil showing a pH value 
of 9 and a high content of soluble salta 

** The plate count was low, 10 percent of which were actinomycetea A few 
fungi appeared. A ^eat abundance of colored forms appeared, with fluorescent 
colonies the most abundant, followed by yellow. One-third of the cultures 
selected for study were spore formers, and approximately one-half were Gram- 
positive. No yeasts, but a small percentage of pleomorphic forms, were found. 
Great fermentative activity was evident, with average amount of protein 
digestion and nitrate reduction. No Azotohacter was found." 

Soil and fertilizer studies by means of the Neubaner method, S. F. 
Thobnton {Indiana 8ta. Bui S99 (I9SS), pp. S8, fign. 3).— Using the Neubauer 
method for the greater part of the work, the author shows that no consistent 
or signlflcant residual accumulation of available phosphorus or potassium 
resulted from various treatments of six continuous fertilizer experimental flelds. 

Very acid soils showed a tendency to be slightly more defleient in available 
phosphorus and potassium than those having a more nearly neutral reaction. 
" However, soils in any reaction range may be either very defleient in or abun- 
dantly supplied with either of these nutrients.” No evidence that soil reaction 
may be used as an Indication of fertilizer needs was found. 

Comparative data for 460 surface soils and subsoils showed that subsoils are 
much lower in available phosphorus than surface soils. " With soils from the 
Middle West, subsoils are phosphorus defleient in almost all cases." Values 
for available potassium were only slightly lower in the case of subsoils than 
in that of corresponding surface soils. 

The efficiency of added phosi^orus and potassium fertilizers, as indicated 
by percentage recoveries, varied widely with different soils. For 20 soils, vary- 
ing in pH from 4A to 8.0, phoq>horus recovery varied from 4.4 to 66.8 percent 
with monocalcium phosphate and from 4.4 to 42.4 percent with trlcaldum 
phosphate. The efficiency of soluble monocalcium phosphate was found to be 
determined very largely by the fixation capacity of the soil, the efficiency of 
insoluble tricalcium phosphate being influenced both by fixation capacity and 
solvent power. Potassium recoveries were relatively much higher than those 
of phosphorus, vaijing from 29.2 to 100 percent ** With a very acid Mewton 
fine sandy loam soil, liming more than doubles the x^oepbrnnis recovery from 
monocalcium phosphate, but in this particular instance has very little effect 
on potassium recovery**’ 

With separates from 8 types of domestic ro^ phosphates, neither the Neu- 
bauer method nor pot tests showed any signtfleent influence (ff partide size en 
phosphoms avaRability. Jat both eases, diffemces between tite vaxioos types 
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of rock phosphates were greater than differences dne to particle siie. The 
separates ranged in particle else from greater than 60^ in diameter to less 
than Ifi in diameter and from 100 to 400 mesh. 

** Phoq;>honis recovery from 22 different phosphorus carriers is increased 
by addition of potassinm chloride, the average Increase being 4 percent from 
both quarts sand and acid silt loam soil. Likewise, for 21 different soils vary- 
ing in pH from 4.5 to 8.0, the addition of potassinm chloride results in a 
consistent Increase in the indicated available phosphorus supply. However, 
for the same soils the addition of neither monocaldum phoEq>hate nor trlcalclnm 
phosphate produces a significant increase in the indicated available potassinm 
supply. On the same 21 soils, an increase in recovery of phosphorus, added as 
either monocalcium or tricalclum phosphate, is obtained when potassium chlo- 
ride is added. Ammonium nitrate gives a still further increase in recovery 
from tricalclum phosphate. Addition of monocalcium phosphate produces a 
slight decrease in the recovery of potassinm added as potassium chloride, and 
tricalclum phosphate and ammonium nitrate produce only slight increases.’* 
A bibliography of 77 titles is Included. 

Bfannre increases farm income, A. T. Wianoko, G. P. Walker, and R. R. 
Mulvet (Indiana Bta, But S98 (19S5), pp, 20, fiffa. fi).— The authors summarize 
and discuss findings from the soil fertility studies of the station indicating 
that on most farms, about one-third of the value of barnyard manure Is lost 
by impn^r methods of conservation and handling. light applications of 
manure made every 8 or 4 yr. were found more profitable than heavy appli- 
cations on fewer acres at longer intervals. 

^*On light sandy soils, manure applied on wheat in winter gives much 
better returns than when applied for com. On light-colored heavy soils, giving 
wheat a light winter dressing and applying the balance for com is the most 
effective distribution. On variable soils, the most efficient use of manure 
is to first cover the light-colored areas, which are most in need of organic 
matter and nitrogen. 

*'On most farms it will pay to supplement the manure with some sort of 
commercial fertilizer, especially phosphate.” 

Sources of nitrogen: Anhydrous ammonia vs. ammonium sulphate vs. 
ammonium nitrate, R. J. Bobdsk (HwwaiL Plantera^ Rec. [Hawaii, Bugan 
Plantera* Bta,}, S9 (1955), No, 8, pp, 198, iPP).— To obtain information with re- 
spect to the possibilities of anhydrous ammonia dissolved in and applied 
with the irrigation water, the author grew Sudan grass in Mitscherlich pots 
to which he supplied equal quantities of nitrogen in the forms of ammonium 
hydroxide solution, ammonium nitrate, and ammonium sulfate. 

On an add soil (pH 6.6) the nitrate was definitely superior to the sulfate, 
but there was little difference in effectiveness between the nitrate and the 
hydroxide solution. The three forms gave about equal results on a soil 
of pH 6.5. On a soil of pH 7.1 the ammonium sulfate was somewhat more 
effective than the nitrate or the hydroxide, with no appredable difference 
between the results given by the latter two forms. For a slifi^tly alkaline soU 
(pH 7.5) "ammonium sulfate was definitely the best of the three forms, and 
ammonium nitrate was slightly better than the hydroxide solution. 

Some plant food values in molasses and filter cake, R. J. Bobubn (Hawaii, 
PUmtenf Beo, [Hawaii, Bugar Planter^ Sta.], 59 (1985), No. 8, pp, 180-190),-- 
In the prelimi^iry experiments here reported the molasses and filter cake 
rendered nonavaUable a considerable quantity of natural and applied nitrates. 

” We are i)Ot as yet certain that the nitrogen withdrawn from the available 
supply for the decomposition of these materials (either natural or added) will 
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be returned. We are rather inclined to believe that moat of it will never be 
available for farther crop growth on theae aoUa, and, aince we are iure that 
it waa not leached out, we are inclined to adr if it has been loet aa Elemental 
nitrogmi during the decompoaitiQn proceaaea that have taken place.** 

Of the plant food elementa added to the aoil by the organic matter under 
dlacuaaion, it waa obaerved that *'both the potaah content of molaasee and 
the phoq;>hate ccmtent of filter cake Apgear to be eQUivalent to the correiBgKnid* 
ing nutrienta in commercial fertiliaera In fact the phoq;>hate of filter cake 
appeara to be considerably more effective than a wateiHmluble phosidiate fer- 
tilizer, when uaed on an acid soiL However, if these materials are to be used 
for their potash or phosphate content, with the idea of saving money on pur- 
chased mineral fertilizer materials, it must be recognized that some of the 
purchased nitrogen fertilizers will be used by them and that such nitrogen 
may probably be permanently lost to the crop. Hence, what at first might 
appear to be a direct saving in potash or phosphate fertilizer costa may not 
actually prove to be as great, when a proper asaeasment is made against theae 
byproducts for the available nitrogen that is withdrawn by the soil microbio- 
logical activity that is stimulated when the molasses or filter cake is applied.** 
Phosphate fixation in soils, particularly as inflnenced by organic matter, 
J. L. Doughty (SoU SoL, 40 (19SSh Jfo, 6, pp. 191-868).— An investigation of the 
Wisconsin Experiment Station had the object of ascertaining the effect of 
the following treatments on the power of the organic matter of soils to fix 
added phosphate: (1) Leaching with hydrochloric add, (2) leaching with 
sodium hydroxide and ammonium hydroxide, (8) oxidation of the organic mat- 
ter with hydrogen peroxide, and (4) heating at temperatures up to 800* C. 
The fixation of phosphate by natural and synthetic humus material and the 
effect of heat on the solubility of two phosphatic compounds were also studied. 

Leaching the soils with hydrochloric add reduced the power of fixing added 
phosidiates. The ferric Iron In the add leachings possessed a fixing power 
somewhat greater than that of the soils from whidi these leachings were 
obtained. Leaching peat with sodium hydroxide or ammonium hydroxide in- 
creased Its fixing power because of an increase in the active iron content 
The alkaline extracts did not fix phosphates. Natural and synthetic humus 
did not fix phosphate. Oxidation of the organic material with hydrogen per- 
oxide decreased the power of soils to fix added phosidiateB, the decrease being 
greater when the oxidation was more nearly complete. This loss of fixing 
power is attributed to a saturation of the fixing material with phosphorus 
liberated from organic compounds daring oxidation. 

Heating peat at 800* for 2 hr. did not destroy its power to fix phoq[>hate, 
but heating at 800* for 2 hr. caused a complete loss of fixing power. The 
Increase In phosphorus soluble In 0.002 k sulfuric add when peat was heated 
at 800* Is attributed to a reaction of ferric phosidiates with lime to form cal- 
cium phosphate. Heating a mixture of ferric idiosphate and caldum oxide to 
800* caused a large increase in phosidiorus soluble in 0.002 n sulfUrlc add. 
When aluminum phosphate was heated under the same conditions there was 
less soluble phosphorus than in the unheated materiaL 
** The evidence shows that soil organic matter as such has only a minor role, 
if any, in the fixation of phosidiorus in diflicultly available form when soluble 
phos^atic fbrtfiiaers are apidield to a soU.** 

Sorption of phosphates by non-calcareons Kawailaa soils, L. B. Davxs 
(Soil 80 L, 40 ilBSS), 2fo, 8 , pp. 189-168, /Kgt. Oy^In a study of the phoq>hate 
fixation, recently investigated in other Hawaiian soils (B. 8. B., 71, p. 754), 
as it occurs in two ujdand Hawaiian soils. It was found that '* the diaraeter- 
istic * adsorption * curves obtained are ambiguous ; they mi|^t imply any type 
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of reaction.** For any given equilibrinm concentration of phosjdiates, the 
amounts fixed were found proportional to the ratio of soil to solution employed 
in the experiments. ** This is held to be a dedslve objection to the possibility 
that the process is due to double decomposition.** Fixation was reversed very 
slowly, the slow rate of both the direct and indirect processes casting doubt 
upon adsorption as an explanation. Marked fixation occurred in soil in which 
the replaceable bases had been exchanged for alkali metal ions. Cations were 
absorbed along with the phosphate. At various pH values a ratio of 8 equiva- 
lents of cations to 1 mol of phosphorus held approximately. The degree of 
fixation was found to be a function of the H-ion concentration of the solution. 
Fixation occurred to a large extent in solutions maintained at a pH of 0.70 
to as low as 0.25. 

It is tentatively concluded that phosphate fixation in soils artificially depleted 
of r^laceable bases which can precipitate phosphate is due to absorption of 
the phosphate by the soil minerals and the formation of equilibrium complexes, 
and that in many soils not so depleted this process nevertheless predominates. 
A theoretical explanation for the fact that the quantity of phosphate fixed 
is dependent upon the pH of the solution is developed in accordance with the 
Donnan equilibria. 

Fluorine, its effect on plant growth and its relation to the availability 
to plants of phosphorus in phosphate rocks, B. P. Babtholombw {Soil Soi., 
40 {1985) f No. St pp. 208-217). — ^To learn the effect of soluble fluorine compounds 
on seed germination, plant growth, and phosphate availability, solution cultures, 
pot tests, etc., were made at the Arkansas Experiment Station with Sudan grass, 
cowpeas, soybeans, red clover, and white Dutch clover as test plants. 

Concentrations of fluorine as large as 50 p. p. m. did not seem to decrease 
significantly the germination of any of these species. The germination of white 
Dutch clover was markedly increased by the presence of calcium fluoride and 
sodium fluosilicate. Soluble fluorides up to 10 p. p. m. fluorine did not materially 
decrease the amounts of dry matter produced by cowpeas grown in culture 
solution. The addition of soluble fluorine compounds to the soil did not seem 
to affect the availability of the phosphorus in the soil or that added as mono- 
calcium phosphate. The presence of fluorine in naturally occurring phosphate 
rocks greatly influenced the availability of their phosphorus to plants. Specific 
correlations were found between both the total amounts of dry matter pro- 
duced by Sudan grass grown in an acid silt loam soil and the milligrams of 
phosphorus found in the plants with the milligrams of fluorine added to the 
soil in the phosphate rocks. 

Fluorine in the plants was found largely in the roots, and was present in the 
tops only when the amounts in the roots were relatively large. A general 
tendency of the phosphorus percentage in the tops to decrease as the percentage 
of fluorine in the roots increased was noted. 

Evidence given is considered to substantiate the theory that ** the availability 
of the phosphorus in rock phosphate is largely a matter of the rate of solution 
of the rock phosphate.** 

An apparatus for determining parity of marls, L. M. Tttbk (MioMffon 
Sta. Quart. Bul.t 18 {1985) t No. It pp. 29-82, fig. i).— Since the soil acidity neu- 
tralizing power of marl is due principally to calcium carbonate, ** a known weight 
of marl is treated with add, and the volume of carbon dioxide given off Is 
determined, from which value can be calculated the purity of the sample. The 
principle of the method here described is not new in any sense of the word, but 
the general arrangement of the apparatus and method of procedure in making 
it applicable for routine work is different from any that has been called to the 
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attention of the writer.*’ With samples weighed ont on a balance sensitiTe to 
0.1 g, the method was found to be accurate to about 8 percent. A drawing and 
schedule of operations show the manner in which the apparatus is set up and 
used. 

AGBICniTUEAL BOTANT 

Ohronica Botanica, edited by F. yEBX>ooBN sr al. (Ohron. Bot, 1 (1955), 
PP* Wf 151).— This new annual, devoted to all branches of plant science, 

technical and applied, gives world reviews of the important current researches 
in this field; illustrated professional and personal news; notes on future 
events; indexes of the main acquisitions of herbaria, botanical gardens, etc.; 
reports and notes on societies, congresses, etc.; an up-to-date address book 
of Institutes and societies, including Individuals connected with them; gen- 
eral articles; an almanac of events, past and future; a section of corre- 
spondence; lists of new publications; and other data of interest. 

While most of the material Included is obtained from answers to ques- 
tionnaires sent to all institutions and societies, a staff of collaborators is also 
maintained for collection of further data. 

Indexes of names of plants and of their parasites and of persons are 
provided. 

Oompaiison of the heating and freezing methods of killing plant 
material for cryoscoplc determinations, T. D. Maixebt {Plant Physiol,, 
9 {19S4), No, 2, pp, S69-S75 ), — comparison of the results obtained in killing 
cotton and creosote (Larrea) tissues for cryoscopic determinations showed 
that for an extensive series of determinations over a period of time the 
heating method gave as reliable indications of the changes in sap concentration 
as did the more expensive and time-consuming method of freezing. 

Application of calorimetric methods to ecological research, F. L. Lcnro 
(Plant Physiol., 9 No. 2, pp. 555-557, figs. 2). — ^The method of determining 

the heat of combustion by an oxygen bomb calorimeter was adapted to plant 
studies of energy relations, being so constructed as to avoid heat leakage by 
surrounding the apparatus proper with jacketing walls through which water 
at a temperature corresponding to that of the calorimeter was run. 

Tests of various kinds with many species of plants led to the conclusion 
that the calorimetric method brings into ecology, agriculture, forestry, horti- 
culture, etc., an accurate chemical procedure for measuring performance. It 
thus becomes possible to obtain exact data not only on how much energy is 
utilized, but also on how much is stored in the various plant organs. Tixo 
efficiency of Individual plants, varieties, or species may by this method be 
compared with that of others grown under the same conditions, thus serving 
as a basis for selection or breeding. The plant itself may serve as an Index 
of the energy available at different altitudes or latitudes, under various natu- 
ral or artificial canopies, or in connection with long- and short-day exposures. 
The method also makes possible the obtaining of the reactions ot the plant 
to varying amounts of water, of fertilizers and other soil nutrients, of air 
in water-logged soils, etc. The effect of the time and Intensity of the grazing 
of range grasses or of the time of cutting of alfalfa can be accurat^y meas- 
ured, and on the basis of the amounts of stored foods perhaps forecasts can 
be made of the n^t season’s growth. Furthermore, the competition in the 
community and the adaptation In the individual plant can be evaluated more 
accurately and objectively by the calorimeter. 

Wild flowers in Kansas, F. O. Gates {Kans. State Bd, Agr„ [Quart.] Rpt., 
51 (19S2), No. tOk-B, pp. flft5, figs. 44S).--TbiB contribution from the Kansas 
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State (College constitates a manual of 450 spedee of wild flowers selected on the 
basis of abundance and distribution in the State. Keys for the identiflcation of 
genera and species are provided. A foreword is by L. B. Melchers, and the draw- 
ings are by Mrs. Albert Dickens. 

Translocation and! growth balance in woody plantSt W. B. Loomis (Ann. 
Bot. [London], (IPdJ), No. m, pp. 247-^72, ifl).— The following lots of 

trees were used in this study : 120 5-year-old Wealthy apple trees (1920) , 165 
2-year-old poplar whips (Populua nigra) (1980), 17 boxelder seedlings (Acer 
negundo) averaging 12 yr. old, and 60 framework branches on 10 16-year^ld 
apple trees (1932). Ringing and other treatments were replicated at least 6, 
and usually 10, times, and samples for chemical analysis comprised material from 
5 to 10 trees. The results were as follows: 

Phloem rings on woody plants temporarily checked the movement of both 
carbohydrate and organic nitrogen compounds, and it is suggested that the 
cells of the ringed segments became increasingly permeable so that organic 
materials were lost into the xylem and thus finally moved past the interruption 
in the phloem. In all the plants studied only organic nitrogen was found in 
the tops, and the movement of nitrogen was checked by ringing. In a single 
test the movement of the ash was apparently not affected by ringing. The data 
at hand appear to indicate that the organic or inorganic form determines whether 
or not nitrogen, and presumably other elements, moves normally in the phloem 
or in both phloem and xylem. Whether nitrogen moves upward in the xylem 
or phloem probably depends first on the form of nitrogen and second on the 
condition of the living cells bordering the xylem. It is believed that nitrogen 
synthesized to organic forms In the roots normally moves upward in the phloem, 
but that escape into the transpiration stream is not impossible. 

Secondary growth in the limbs and trunks depended on the active leaf area 
with uninterrupted phloem connection to the growing segment. Photosynthetic 
activity in the leaves undoubtedly precedes normal cambial growth. 

Primary growth was preceded by an accumulation of the simpler foiius of 
organic nitrogen, and apparently depended on them. It is suggested that simple 
organic nitrogen compounds can be condensed to protoplasmic proteins in the 
massed and compact apical or callus meristems or In the leaves, but not in the 
thin layer of the cambium. 

The following outline of nitrogen movement in woody plants is proposed: (1) 
Inorganic nitrogen is absorbed and synthesized into soluble organic forms by 
the roots when they are adequately supplied with carbohydrates, (2) permea- 
bility relationships normally confine the upward movement of these materials 
to the phloem, (8) soluble organic nitrogen compounds may be used directly by 
the apical meristems of the top and presumably also of the roots, or (4) they 
may be moved to the leaves, condensed into more complex forms, and returned 
by way of the phloem to be used either in secondary growth or in storage, and 
(5) stored proteins are made available by digestion to soluble forms which 
then behave like soluble forms from the roots. 

The growth materials moving from the leaves showed a definite tendency to 
move and to act downward and the materials accompanying primary growth 
upward. Apparently there was some probability of these movements being con- 
nected with polarity. i • 

The absence of any effect from develi^ing apical meristems freed of leaves 
and the quantitative nature of the relation of the leaves to secondary growth 
apparently exclude the action of hormones.’* 

Lateral water transfer in leaves of Ginkgo liiloba« 0. A. Shull (Plant 
PhyikiL, 9 (1924), No. 9, pp. 587-889, fig, i).— AS compared with dicotyledonous. 
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net-Teined leavai, tbose of 0. UMm, with th«ir dichotomoiis, pandlel t^bb 
unconnected, except through the meeophjll cells, present an entirely different 
problem when the Telns are transversely severed. In experiments of this kind, 
careful measurements from the first uncut vein on either side to the edge of 
the tissue which was killed showed that the lateral diffusion of water was rapid 
enough to supply the cells in certain cases to a distance of from 2.6 to 8 mm, 
the distance apparently d^nding somewhat on the age and condition of the 
leaf at the time of cutting and on its position on the tree. 

Light and leaf development in Ginkgo bUoha, T. T. Lx {Natl, T$inff Hua 
Univ, IPeiping}, Sol. Rpts., Ber. B, 2 (mt), No, 1, pp, 11-27, pla. 4).— litiolated 
seedlings of Q. Wolta about 80 to 40 mm in height were subjected to light 
intensities of 2, 20, 200, and 2,000 meter-candles, while others, exposed to the 
diffuse light from a northern window, served as cheeks. The seedlings at 2 
meter-candles were exposed continuously, and at the other light intensities for 
12 hr. daily. Three additional sets at 200 meter-candles were exposed, respec- 
tively, to 1, 8, and 6 hr. daily. The leaf blade development was ascertained by 
counting the number of veinlets from the first branch vein and measuring the 
width and length of the blades with different light intensities and times of 
exposure. The total length of leaf was also measured and shown to give some 
indication of the length of the petiole. 

The results of this study indicated that both the formative and the extension 
phases of leaf development in CHnkgo require light, its exclusion causing cmn- 
plete arrest of growth. However, the requirement as to intensity differed in 
the two developmental phases. During the formative phase the light require- 
m^t was low, since 2 meter-candles were suificient to initiate formation of the 
primordial leaf blade and 200 meter-candles for 12 hr. daily fell within the 
optimum range for its development. The phase of extension requires stronger 
light, and different parts of the blade possess different light requirements. For 
example, the sector containing the first branch vein had a lower light require- 
ment and that containing the last branch vein the strongest In the sectorsi 
containing the first and second branch v^ns 200 meter-candles were only sufli- 
cient to induce significant cellular expansion, while at 2,000 meter-candles 
normal expansion of the blade occurred. In the latter case the leaf was sliiditly 
larger than the check leaves under diffuse sunlight 

As to the effects of length of daily exposure, at 200 meter-candles both 1 and 
8 hr. was sufficient to induce develc^ment of the primordial leaf, but too short 
to allow for cellular expansion, while at 6 hr. moderate expansion occurred. 

At the various light intensities and times of exposure used, the leaves com- 
pleted the formative phase within 8 days, and rapid extension began on the 
eighth day in the light. 

With regard to 0. Trumpf's contention that Blaauw’s law of quantitative 
stimulus (B. S. B., 28, p. 724) can be applied to the relation of light to leaf 
development, the author found it applicable only at daily exposures above 8 hr. 

The petioles also showed the greatest development at 2,000 metqr-candles, 
being about the same as the checks in diffuse sunlight. The longer the exposure 
the greater was the growth. 

The development of embryo of Ginkgo biloba, T. T. Li {Natl, THap Hua 
Unto, IPeipkiffl, Sot. RpU., Ber, B, 8 {19S4), No. 1, pp. 29-SS, fig, i).— Embryos 
from seeds stored in tl^t boxes in the laboratory were examined at intervals 
of 2 weeks, five measurements under the low power of the microscope being 
made for each, vis, total length, length of cotyledon and of hypocotyl, combined 
length of radicle and proembryo, and the diameter of the radicle. 

The results indicated the ^gvelopment of the embryo to be a continuous pcoc- 
ess from the time of fertilisation (lattmr part of August) to that of germina- 
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tion. The greater part of the embryonic growth takes place after the seed is 
detached, but there is no definite time which may be recogniieed as the matura- 
tion period of the whole embryo. In fact, different organs show different 
maturation periods. The radicle is formed first and also matures first, and it 
ceases to lengthen when the embryo is about 6.7 mm long. The hypocotyl ma- 
tures about 2 weeks later, when the embryo is about 7.8 mm long. The cotyle- 
don and plumule have no distinct maturation period. Their growth continues 
up to germination, but their development is faster immediately after their 
formation. 

Temperature and the development of the Ginkgo embryo, T. T. Li and 
S. M. Ohbn {Ifath Tsing Hua Univ. [Peiping}, 8oi, Bpta,, 8er, B, 2 {19S4), No, i, 
pp. S7-S9), — ^The aim of this study was to determine the rate of development of 
embryos of G, [Uloha] at different temperatures in order, by temperature regu- 
lation, to be able to provide seeds ready for germination at all seasons of the 
year. 

On October 8, at which time the embryos were a little over 3 mm long, three 
seed lots were planted in moist sand and kept (1) in a cork-lined chamber at 
about 20** G., (2) in an icebox at from 5.5** to 10.5*', and (3) in the soil out 
of doors. Weekly measurements were made of the embryos In the first lot, 
and biweekly in the others. Seeds of the first lot began to germinate on Novem- 
ber 26, when the average length of the nongerminated embryo was 12.9 mm; 
seeds of the second lot showed practically no further development of the em- 
bryo; and seeds of the third lot began to germinate on April 22, when the 
average length of the nongerminated embryo was 10.52 mm. It thus appears 
that ordinary icebox temperatures are entirely practical for the preservation 
of seeds for later use, and that the time necessary to reach the germinaticm 
stage is reduced to less than 2 mo. at 20® as compared with 7 mo. in the open. 

The development of Ginkgo embryo in vitro, T. T. Li {Natl. Tsing Hua 
XJniv. [Peiping}, 8ci, Rpts., 8er, B, 2 (19S4), No. 1, pp. 41-52). --The results of 
this study indicated that delayed germination of seeds of O. [biloha} is due 
to an unripened condition of the endosperm rather than to immaturity of the 
embryo. When detached from the endosperm and given snfl9cient oxygen and 
nutrients, embryos over 3 mm long developed as during normal germination. 
On the other hand, the endosperm was found to require a certain time for 
internal adjustment before swelling could take place, 1. e., an afterripening 
process was necessary. 

Detached embryos developed in culture media similarly to those germinated 
normally. The cotyledon and the hypocotyl were the first to show rapid ex- 
tension, the growth of the radicle occurring later and with greater vigor and 
continuing longer. 

An insufficient air supply proved to be the most important factor in sup- 
pressing the growth of young embryos enclosed in the endosperm, since em- 
bryos gave a significant growth even in distilled water when sufficiently sup- 
plied with air, but only imperceptible growth when submerged in a nutrient 
solution containing 2 percent of glucose. 

Food was shown to be the second most Important factor, insufficiencies being 
most evident in their effects on the growth of the radicle. 

Light promoted growth in the cotyledons as in the leaves. In the likht 
cultures chloro|diyll developed only in those embryos with free access to air. 

When plentifully supplied with air, the embryos in fiuld media developed 
similarly to those in agar media, but the growth rate was slightly higher in 
the latter ^ase. 

The qlfect of pantothenic acid ** on the growth of the yeast and on 
the growth of the radical of Ginkgo embryo In artificial media, T.. T. Li 
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and T. Shen {Natl. THng Hua Vnlv, iPetpingJ, 8oi, Bpit., Ber. B, 8 {1984) , No. 1, 
pp. 88-60, fig. 1).— The anther's study had the twofold purpose of rQE>eatUig the 
experiment of Williams and Saunders (E. B. B., 73, p. 28) on the effects of 
their growth>promoting substance (pantothenic acid) on yeast and of determin- 
ing the effects of this substance on the growth of the higher plants, in this case 
the embryos of G. [biloha]. 

Using the methyl alcohol extract of wheat bran, the growth of yeast was 
very markedly promoted, the effects being progressively intensified with in- 
crease in concentration. These results agreed fully with those of Williams and 
his associates working with similar extracts of rice bran. On the other hand, 
the methyl alcohol extracts of wheat bran, rice bran, and GMhgo endosperm 
exerted growth-inhibiting effects on the radicles of young Gi/nkgo embryos in 
artificial culture at concentrations above 1 mg per cubic centimeter of culture 
medium. These effects were greatest with the extract of rice bran, less with 
that of wheat bran, and least with the extract of Ginkgo endosperm. The 
growth inhibition from extracts of wheat bran was 1^ with diluted than with 
more concentrated solutions. However, at from 0.1 to 0.5 mg per cubic centi- 
meter of medium the extract of Ginkgo endosperms exerted a growth-promoting 
effect on the radicle of young CHnkgo embryos in artificial media. At higher 
concentrations growth-inhibiting effects occurred, and at lower concentrations 
the effects were indistinct 

Phototropism of decapitated coleoptile of Avena sativa, T. T. Li (Natl. 
THng Hua Univ. {Peiping}, Boi. RpU., Ber. B, 9 (1984), 1, pp. f-lO).— Con- 

trary to results by H. B. Dolk and others, the author's studies of decapitated 
coleoptUes of A. satim indicated no loss of protoplasmic irritability. Hie de- 
crease in the magnitude of phototropic curvature proved to be due to a de- 
crease in the amount of growth substance. When the decapitated coleoptile 
was exposed solely to unilateral light of 4 meter-candles for 30 min., beginning 
Immediately after decapitation, 39 percent gave a curvature of 10° or more, and 
67 percent when the exposure started at 60 min. after decapitation. This 
Increase in curvature was shown to be due to an increase in the production 
of growth substance during the period of excitability of the decapitated coleop- 
tile. The physiological regeneration concerned only the production of growth 
substance and bore no relation to phototropic sensitivity. 

In decapitated coleoptUes with regenerated tips, the length of presentation 
time infiuenced greatly their phototropism. At a SO-mln. exposure the minimum 
light intensity inducing the minimum reaction (i. e., more than 60 percent of 
the coleoptUes giving a positive curvature of 10° or more) was about 2 meter- 
candles. The maximum light intensity over which the resulting reaction fell 
below the minimum magnitude was from 16 to 25 meter-candles. Neither nega- 
tive nor second positive reactions were observed at light intensities of over 
25 meter-candles. Ten min. proved to be too short an exposure to Induce 
the minimum reaction for all light intensities from 2 to 48 meter-candles. With 
the exposure extended to 3 hr., even 160 meter-candles were able to induce 
significant positive reaction. 

The law of amount of stimulus was found inapplicable to the phototropism of 
decapitated coleoptile with regenerated tips. 

Stomatal frequency in cereals, B. Yak dh Boovaabt and G. D. Fuxuu 
(Ecology, 16 (1985), No. 2, pp. 278, 278).— Seedlings of barley, wheat, and com 
were grown in pots of soU in which the water supply was kept at known per- 
centages above and below the wilting coefllclent The beet plants were pro- 
duced in soU with the moisture slightly above the wilting coefficient, and such 
plants had the fewest stmnati^per unit area. Plants in soU with less moisture 
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had smaller leayes, smaller epidermal cells, and more stomata per unit area. — 
{Oamieiv Biol. AU.) 

Obserratloiis on the occurrence of air in oondnoting tracts, F. M. Hinras 
(Ann. Bot. [London], ^9 {1996), No. 194, PP. 5d7-^79).— ** Simple experiments 
are described for the detection of the presence of air in the superficial con- 
ducting tracts of trees. If due precautions be taken, tracheae containing air 
can be seen as lighter colored streaks on the surface of the wood after thei 
careful removal of the bark. Similar streaks are produced by puncturing the 
surface of the stripped wood, and so admitting air to the conducting tracts. 
Very suitable materials are Bambuouo tUgra and Buringa, which give most 
diagrammatic results. 

“ By the use of this method it is shown that air is sometimes present and 
sometimes absent from the conducting tracts, the presence or absmice largely 
depending on external conditions. A mechanism must therefore exist for caus- 
ing bubbles once formed to pass back into solution.*' 

The effect of the rate of fiow of air upon assimilation and of fluids upon 
other natural processes, A. H. Bubgess (Ann. Bot. [London], 4^ (1966), No. 
196, pp. 6S7-678, fig. 1). — During the course of experiments on the drying of hops, 
the author investigated the effect of air velocity on the time required and 
found that the same relationship holds for the effect on the rate of drying 
of hops as on the rate of absorption of carbon dioxide from the air by caustic 
alkali solutions, on the rate of its absorption by leaves during photosynthesis, 
and also for the effect of the rate of water flow on the rate of solution of 
sodium carbonate, copper sulfate, and rock salt The rate In eadi case was 
proportional to the 0.89 power of the velocity of the air or water. Oonse- 
quently, it appears that the thickness of the ** stagnant film " of fluid is inversely 
proportional to this power of the fluid velocity. 

The effect of some cations on the permeability of cells to water, B. Q. D. 
BAFnsTE (Ann. Bot. [London], 49 {1966), No. 194, pp. 646-666, figs. 16).— The 
author's aim was to establish the change in the permeability to water as the 
result of previous exposure of cells to the effects of hypotonic solutions of 
nutritive ions. To this end uniform disks of potato tuber and carrot were 
used, and the uptake of water was followed by periodical weighings at intervals 
of 1 min. or less. These disks were soaked overnight in hypotonic solutions 
of chlorides of E, Na, NH^, Mg, and Oa, with good aeration. The suction 
pressure of the disks was then raised to a known uniform level by controlled 
evaporation over OaGU, and the uptake of water followed for 5 min. after 
Immersing in distilled water. 

The effects of the cations on permeability followed the series K>NH«>Na> 
control>Mg>Ca. The differences in the rate of uptake were statistically 
significant and were shown to be due to permeability changes. 

The absolute permeability of the disks to water was calculated, a value of 
from 150 to 200 cc per square meter, per hour, per atmosphere being obtained. 
The same value held for uptake as for loss of water. 

Comparison of anatomical and! histological differences between roots 
of barley grown in aerated and in non-aerated culture solutions, A. B. 
Bryant {Plant PkyHol., 9 {1964), No. 9, pp. 689-991). ^^IMb is a preliminary 
report of a study undertaken at the University of California to determine 
whether there are any well-defined anatomical or histological differences 
accompanying the different growth habits of barley roots under these two condi- 
tions. The results showed that the tissues in the roots under nonaerated con- 
ditions started to differentiate nearer the tip than did those which were aerated. 
However," beginning at about 25 mm from the tips the c^ walls of the rooCi 
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in the aerated solutioD started to thicken more rapidly than did those In the 
nonaerated solution, and in the mature regions of the roots these walls were 
about twice as thick as the corresponding walls of roots in the nonaerated 
Mdution. Further, it has been shown by others working in the same lab<mitory 
that the concentration of reducing and total sugars of barley roots grown in 
aerated culture solutions is less than that of those grown in nonaerated solu- 
tions. These differences in structure and sugar content are probably to be 
explained by the differences in the amounts of oxygen in the two cultures. 

Relation between root respiration and absorption, L. Henuebsoh (Plofil 
Phyitol^ 9 (1984), No, 9, pp, 888-800, /fyt. id).~>The author developed and here 
describes a method for obtaining simultaneous measurements at the respiration 
and volume absorption of the roots. The carbon dioxide evoluticm was measured 
by changes in the pH of the medium in the absence of buffers, and the absorp- 
tion of oxygen by the micro-Winkler method. 

Using seedlingB of a pure strain of com to reduce individual variations, a 
correlation was shown to occur between the evolution of carbon dioxide, the 
absorption of oxygen, and the volume absorption of the root system in rain 
and distilled water, and in Knop*s solution. The energy as calculated from the 
respiratory exchange was 93 percent greater in Knop's solution with an os- 
motic pressure of 1.75 atmospheres than in pure water. The absorption of 
water by the roots was accompanied by the expenditure of energy. 

Energy absorption by leaves in normal and plane polarised light, B. H. 
Dastor and L. E. Ounjikab (Awn, Bot. [London], 49 il98A), No. 194, pp, 878- 
881, fig, 1),—Aa apparatus was devised for measuring the coefficient of absorp- 
tion in a leaf of the light energy from plane polarised and nonpolarised beams 
of equal intensities, four percentages of polarisation being used. The total 
light intensity and that transmitted by a leaf in each beam were determined 
by a microthermopile in terms of the deflection of the galvanometer. 

The coefficient of absorption for the leaves of each of 12 species of plants 
from the polarised and nonpolarized light was determined, a deducticm of 20 
percent of the total incident energy being made for the loss by reflection from 
the leaf surface. The coefficients varied from 0.88 to 0.08, and were higher for 
the polarized than for the nonpolarized light. Transmitted plane polarized 
light is incapable of reflection from the leaf surface, and therefore the coeffi- 
cient of absorption of a leaf in polarized light is actually higher than that 
given. 

Metabolism of etiolated seedlings as affected by ammonium nutrition, 
L. Bubkhabt (Plant Phyoiol,, 9 (1984) p No, 8, pp, 881-858 ). — Since protein regen- 
eration is inhibited in the absence of light, a study of etiolated seedlings would 
be expected to yidd Infonnation on the intermediate products of protein metab- 
olism. Accordingly, in this investlgatimi at the University of New Hampshire, 
the response to ammonium nutrition as influenced by the type and amount of 
food reserves was studied in etiolated seedlings of OuourhUa popo, Phaaeclm 
vulgarU, Lupinui albus, and L. Iwteus grown in complete nutrient solutipns. 

The conditions which resulted during aipmonium nutrition here could not be 
ascribed to acidity. The rates of its absorption and utiliiation per 100 g of dry 
kernels apparently depended on the type and amount of nonnitrogenous re- 
serves and varied with the growth stage, and the efficiency of the various 9 >e- 
des in its utiliaatlon also varied considerably. Ammonium nutrition interfered 
with the utilintlon of protein and nonnitrogenous reserves. Protein regenera- 
tion or formation favored by the ammonium did not occur at the expense of 
reserve proteins. 
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There was but little evidence favoring the view that amides serve as efficient 
detozicants of ammonia. The resistance to ammonium injury was apparently 
governed by the type and amount of nonnltrogenous reserves in the seed, and 
the type of the injury differed in the various species used. Considerable ac- 
cumulation of ammonia and a low concentration of reducing sugars were as- 
sociated with ammonium injury, but their significance in this connection needs 
elucidation. 

Seedlings can be classified with respect to their responses to ammonium salts 
only after much further investigation. 

The structure of the starch layer in the glossy petal of Ranunculus. — 
n, The British species examined, J. Pabkin (Ann. Bot, [London], {19S5)^ 
No. 194, PP* 283-289, figs. 9). — It is shown that no slanting of the starch cells 
occurs in at least 4 species, a slight slope in 2, and a decided or pronounced 
slope in 6 species. The slope is regarded as a derived rather than a primitive 
feature, and it is suggested tentatively that it may be initiated when the 
starch cells tend, during evolution, to assume a palisade character. A pull 
during development by the extension of the adjacent cells lengthwise might 
then cause the obliquity. The tendency in the genus has probably been to 
increase the opacity and thus the color intensity of the petal by deepening 
the starch layer. 

Regeneration in monocotyledonous seedlings, C. D. La Rub (Ainer. Jour. 
Bot., 22 (1935), No. 4, PP- 456-4^2). — Regeneration of shoots or development of 
adventitious roots, or both, occurred in variously mutilated seedlings of some, 
though not all, members of the grass family, but none in other monocotyledons 
tested. Excised roots of all plants tested proved incapable of regeneration. 

Auxin, the plant growth-hormone, P. W. Went (Bot. Rev., 1 (1935), No. 5, 
pp. 162-182, fig. 1). — ^This general critical review includes discussions of the 
history and methods of the study of auxins (growth substances), their sources, 
types, chemical composition, formation, properties, transport within the plant, 
mechanism of action, effects on roots v. aerial parts of plants, and their role 
in plants v. animals. The literature list comprises 82 titles. 

The effect of auxins upon Phytophthora cactomm, L. H. Leokian (Jour. 
Agr. Res. [C7. fif.], 51 (1935), No. 3, pp. 277-286, figs. ^). — In studies at the West 
Virginia Experiment Station, canned peas Induced excellent growth and repro- 
duction in P. mctorum, but when their ash was added to a mineral solution 
plus a pure grade of dextrose the fungus failed to grow. However, when a 
piece of root about 1 in. long, cut from an aseptically sprouting com grain, 
was added to the same solution the fungus grew well and reproduced normally. 
Even as short an exposure as 1 min. endowed the solution with growth-pro- 
moting properties, but the growth was richer with longer exposures. 

The growth-promoting substances in the root moved toward the base, so 
that only small amounts were given off from the apical part when the root was 
cut off. The amount given off from the sound roots was negligible. These 
substances as given off by the cut root failed to induce growth in the absence 
of the essential salts and sugar. Not only living but also crushed or auto- 
claved ^ots induced excellent growth, and many toxic substances and protein 
precipitants and X-rays failed to exert any harmful infiuence on the growth- 
promoting substances. 

Growth-promoting factors were adsorbed on norite, but the sexuality-pro- 
moting substances were not. This would seem to indicate that there are 
sexuality-promoting factors differing in chemical and physical properties from 
t^e growth-promoting substances. 

In the light of the results obtained, the author believes the growth-promoting 
substances in com roots to be auxins. 
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The ■oil as a direct source of carbon dioxide for ordiharj plants^ B. BL 
LIVINOSTOI7 and B. Beaix (Plane Phy^tol, 9 (J19S4), No. B, pp. W7-f5P).— The 
authors present a compr^enslYe review of the literature, including 45 references, 
and then detail a preliminary series of experiments with potted plants in the 
greenhouse to test the relation of growth to the carbon dioxide content of the 
culture soil. 

"An unusually high concentration of COi was maintained in the soil mass of 
some pots by diffusion from a porous-porcelain cone continuously supplied with 
COs from a specially devised generator, and the plants so treated were generally 
more vigorous than the corresponding untreated ones. Growth acceleration con- 
comitant with this GO« treatment was very pronounced for plants of Lupims 
albus. less pronounced for a green form of Coleus hlumei and for Lpoopersioum 
esoulentum, slight for Dracaena sandericma, and absent for a dark red form of 
0. hlumei. Attention is called to the probability that these growth responses 
may not have been due wholly toi accelerated absorption of CO* from the soil, 
for the CO* treatment doubtless Involved other differences between treated and 
untreated cultures. ^Arrangements were such as to promote very free air 
circulation around all the plants to avoid the possibility of a higher concentra- 
tion of GO* in the air around the leaves of the treated plants than in the air 
around the leaves of the others.** 

The duplication system In the doubling of Mains halliana and Prnnus 
sermlata, Y. Imai {Jour, Col, Agr,, Imp, Unh), Tokyo, 15 (1954), No, 1, pp, 1-7, 
pi, 1, figs, 5), — ^This study showed doubling in M, hallUma to be due chiefly to 
petalomany, which occurred as a primary duplication. An imperfect secondary 
duplication was seen in only a few flowers. The correlation coefficient for the 
numbers of petals and stamens (-)-0.008±0.021) showed no definite relationship 
between them. 

In KOfugen, a subform of P, serrulata lannesiana, duplication due to peta- 
lomany rose to the fifth degree, though such an occurrence is very rare. Eack 
duplication added 10 petals to flowers with 5 sepala The correlation coefficient 
for the numbers of petals and stamens (— 0.670±0.017) showed a high degree of 
negative relationship. 

Enzyme or living entity? [trans. title] H. BEOHHom {Kolloid Zisdhr,, 
66 (1954), No, 5, pp. 529-540, figs, 4; 67 (1954), No, 1, pp, dd-7P).— The author 
critically reviews present knowledge, including the results of his own studies 
relative to the nature of the viruses, incduding data on the sizes of the particles, 
with special reference to methods of determination (ultraviolet photomicrog- 
raphy, ultrafiltration, and centrifugation) and to the sizes of these particles in 
various bacteriophages and in some nine spedflc viruses causing diseases in 
plants and In animals. 

The size determinations reviewed and accepted as proved show an almost 
unbroken series from below the limits of microscopically visible and depictable 
microK)rganisms, the bacteria, viz, from around 500 m/i up to subvlsible bodies 
20 mu (the smallest bacteriophages and some pathogenic viruses) In diameter. 
On the basis of size, it would not be difficult to determine whether a virus of 
120 m/i diameter (fowl plague, canary virus) should be considered an organism 
or an enzyme. For ^dles of 20 mg. diameter, as in certain phages and viruses, 
the problem Is more difficult. However, if, in the unbroken series, certain 
phages and viruses of 200 m/t diameter are within the size limits of living 
entities, it is scarcely admissible to ascribe to them an organic nature while 
assuming an enzymic nature for others with similar properties but smaller size 
(phages and viruses, e. g., of 75 or 00 m/t diameter). 

88611—86 8 
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All forms studied by tbe author were, among themselTes, uniform in size, as 
are such organised bodies as blood corpuscles, bacteria, etc., and also molecules. 
A substance built up of uniform molecule groups is larger or smaller according 
as more or fewer molecules of like kind enter into its structure, but if bodies 
which are not capable of molecular subdMsion are of uniform size, it seems 
clear that they are not chemical substances but, rather, organized bodies. When 
such formed, organized bodies are reproduced from generation to generation 
with like structure, size, and functions, it is scarcely possible to do other than 
ascribe to them the nature of autonomously reproducing living entities in the 
true sense. 

Culturing of viruses in the absence of living cells has thus far been unsuccess- 
ful. They behave like obligate parasitea 

It is believed that a living entity of 20 m/u diameter is by no means unthink- 
able. Various protein molecules have a diameter of about 5 m/u. In a body of 
20 m/t diameter at least 60 such molecules could take part, and a fairly com- 
plicated mechanism could be ascribed to it In any case, such dimensions do 
not preclude an organic nature in viruses of such size. 

Investigations have shown that virus bodies of 220 mft diameter or smaller are 
of great simUarity in form. Logically, elongated form presupposes structural 
elements of similar form, as in certain supporting tissues of higher plants and 
animals. In this connection, it is felt perhaps not too venturesome to assume 
that in such minute primitive bodies as the viruses there is not room for such 
form-delimiting structural substances (cellulose, fibrin, and collagen), which play 
only a secondary role in assimilation and dlssimllatioa On the other hand, 
the subvlsible viruses plainly contain proteins known to be Important to life 
(albumins, globulins, etc.) and which are also known to be spherical in form. 

Other virus properties, both demonstrated and hypothetical, and comparisons 
with known micro-organisms are discussed. On the basis of the chemical, physi- 
cal, biological, and logical data at hand, the author favors the hypothesis that 
the viruses. Including the bacteriophages, are living entities rather than of 
enzymic nature. 

Studiies of enzyme action in sugar cane. — ^I, The characteristics of 
enzymes and their importance in the growth and nutrition of plants, C. E. 
Habtt (Hawaii, Planters' Reo, IHawoH, Bugar Planters' £ffa.], S9 (19S5), No, 8, 
pp, 171-179), — ^This is a nontechnical accoimt of enzymes and enzyme activity in 
plants introductory to an expected later presentation of the results of the au- 
thor’s studies on enzymes in sugarcane as affected by the use of fertilizers and by 
other conditions. 

Effect of high frequency sound waves on oxidase activity, R. J. Ghbistbn- 
SEN and R. Samisch (Plant Ph/ysiol,, 9 (1984), No, 8, pp, 885, 888, fig. 1), — ^Fruit 
extracts (apricots, peaches, and avocados) containing oxidase were exposed 
in glass bulbs to supersonic waves of 450,600 cycles in the air, and in a continu- 
ous stream of hydrogen or nitrogen. The oxidase activity, measured by oxygen 
absorption of catechol, decreased logarithmically over a period of from 6 ^ 12 
hr. whether conditions were aerobic or anaerobic. The temperature never rose 
above 38* O., and neither temperature rise nor production of hydrogen peroxide 
can exidaln the destructive effects of the supersonic waves. — (Oourtesg Biol, 
A5S,) 

The quantitative determination of micro-organisms, including a new 
method for general use [trans. title], B. Rkdcesoh (Zentbl, Baht, [efo.], f. 
Abt,, 01 (1986), No, 88-86, pp, 460-468, fig, l),—Ot the common procedures 
employed, the centrifuge method is best suited to general purposes. The new 
method makes use of capillary tubes with parallel walls, in which the sediment 
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of nilcroK>rgani8iii8 is read off directly on the fluid surface deposited in the 
tube with a horizontal microscc^ and ocular micrometer. 

Studies on anaerobic bacteria* — H, Further extenaire nses of the vege- 
table tissue anaerobic system, L. 8. MoOluitg, B. MoOot, and E. B. Fan) 
{Zenm. Bakt. {etc,}, $ Alt, B1 (1986), No. 11^16, pp. 2B6-m). --In this con- 
tribution from the Unlyersity of Wisconsin, some of the further uses of this 
anaerobic system dted are (1) single colony purlflcation of anaerobic sporif- 
erous bacilli, (2) as incubation jars to accommodate 200-800 plates, (8) pro- 
duction of antigen by surface growth for mass immunization of laboratory 
animals, (4) production of mass quantities of bacterial cells for enzyme 
studies, (5) incubation of large numbers of tubes in differential sugar fer- 
mentation studies, and (6) incubation of hundreds of plates necessary in 
studying the enzymic system of cultures. 

The method proved practical at both thermophilic and mesophllic tempera- 
tures. Its advantages and disadvantages are discussed. 

Studies on anaerobic bacteria. — The agglutination reactions of 
Clostridium thermosaccharoljrticum, L. 8. MoClxtng and B. MoGor (Zenill. 
Bakt leto.}, 2. Alt, 91 (1986), No, 11-15, pp. £88-851).— In this study from the 
University of Wisconsin, application of the technic using stabllotropic and la- 
bilotropic antigens revealed two groups of cultures. A strain typical of one 
group was deficient in the H ’’ factor of the ** master strain ”, typical of the 
other group. The presence of heat-labile and heat-stabile antigens was 
demonstrated in C, thermoaa^harolytioum, this being the first instance of this 
type of study in the species or in a thermophilic organism. The agglutination 
reaction was successfully applied in the species identification of an anaerobic 
bacillus. 

A microscopic method of distinguishing dead from living bacterial cells, 
Q. Knaysi (Jour. Boot, 80 (1986), No. 2, pp. 198-206).— ‘Thin contribution from 
Cornell University is concerned with the use of neutral red for microscop- 
ically distinguishing between dead and liv^g cells, EschericMa coli and 
Schizosaccharomyoes pomhe being the test org^isms used. 

GENETICS 

Statistical methods for research workers, R. A. Fisher (London: Oliver 
and Boyd, 1984, 6 ed., rev. and erU., pp. XJII+819, figs. 12).— A revised edition 
of this book, especially bringing in additional methods and explanations for 
testing significance. 

A table for transforming the correlation coefficient, r, to z for correla- 
tion analysis, H. H. Love (Jour. Amer. Soo. Agron., 27 (1985), No. 10, pp. 807- 
8i£).— This contribution from Cornell University sets forth a table for trans- 
forming the correlation coefficient, r to s, for use in correlation analysis in 
accordance with the methods presented by Fisher (see above). 

Cytology and fruit breeding.— n. What is a cl^mosome? B.*^R. Nebel 
(Farm Bee. [Neto York Btate Bta.), 2 (1985), No. 1, pp. 7, 9, fige. £).— This, the 
second part of a general discussion (B. 8. B., 78, p. 588), presents informa- 
tion on the structure and behavior of the chromosomes, using as illustrative 
material those of the i^derwort, a plant characterized by unusually large 
chromosomes. 

A chromosomal interchange in maize without ring formation, A. B. 
OrARKE and B. G. Anderson (Amer. Jour. Bot, 22 (1986), No. 8, pp. 711-716, 
flgt £).— The partially sterile strain of com described from studies of the Uni- 
versity and the Institute oiT Technology of Calif omia does not form a ring 
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at dlakinesls but differs from the stocks of Burnham and of Brink and Cooper 
by frequently producing 10 separate pairs of chromosomes instead of 8 pairs 
and a chain of 4. Study of pachytene figures showed that the satellite 
chromosome and the third longest chromosome (carrying the Or-tB^ linkage 
group) are involved. Observations on diakinesis figures and on pollen are 
discussed briefly. 

Heteromorphic A chromosomes of the tomato differing in satellite si8e« 
M. M. and J. W. Lesley {OeneticSt 20 (1935), No. 6, pp. 568-^80, pU. 8). — CJyto- 
logical studies by the California Bxx)eriment Station at Riverside showed that 
the A chromosomes of the cultivated tomato are associated with the nucleolus 
and are of two types, long and short, differing only in satellite size. All the 
wild races examined, such as Lyoopersicutn pimpimellifoUum, had short A 
chromosomes. Diploid Fi hybrids from long long X short short had a short and 
a long A chromosome. In the Fs generation short short, long short, and long 
long types occurred in the ratio of 1:2:1, yet the three types were pheno- 
typically similar, indicating that the satellites are genetically inert At the 
pachytene the satellites were found pycnotic and loosely paired, but could not 
be distinguished at diakinesis. Both cytological and genetical evidence indi- 
cated that long and short A chromosomes are homologous, with no tendency 
for either to associate with any other chromosome. 

Chromosomes In the banana, [I], II [trans. title], E. A. Gbanes (Rev. 
Affr. [Brazil}, 9 (1934)* PP- SSS-340, pis. 2, figs. 5, Eng. abs., p. 388; 10 

(1935), No. 3-5, pp. 149-151, pi. 1, Eng. aba., p. 150). — ^According to the first of 
these contributions, there were found 22 and 33 somatic chromosomes, respec- 
tively, in the seed-bearing Musa textilis and the seedless M. oavendiahi plants 
growing in the Rio de Janeiro Botanical Garden. In the second contribution 
the author reports finding 33 somatic chromosomes in the root tips of the 
Macfi and Figo varieties and 22 in the Ouro variety. 

Morphological andl cytological studies on Fagopymm escnlentnm, K. L. 
Mahony (Amer. Jour. Bot., 22 (1935), No. 4, pp. 460-475, pis. 2, fig. I).— This 
reports the results of a morphological and cytological study of the development 
of the ovule and of the fertilization process in buckwheat. The haploid number 
of chromosomes proved to be eight. 

On haplophase and diplophase in some Saccharomycetes, 0. Winqe 
(Compt. Rend. Lab. Carlaberg, 21 (1935), No. 4, pp. 77+112, pis. 8, figs. Id).— 
Studies of four yeasts, Saccharomyces (elUpsoideus) f. fohannisberg II, B. ellip- 
BoideuB, S. mliduB, and S. marchalUmua, showed that the typical vegetative 
phase in all four was constantly diploid and able to form ascl under suitable 
conditions. Single haploid ascospores on germination may fuse in pairs, 
giving rise to the diploid stage immediately, or that they may produce, by 
budding, groups of dwarf cells capable of fusing either with each other, with 
the parent ascospore, or with another ascospore, or a haploid cell derived 
therefrom, to form a diploid zygote capable of producing typical, rapidly grow- 
ing, normal-sized diploid vegetative cells. 

The .completion of melosis by complete non«*ynspsls [trans. title], 
F. Bbieoeb (Ber. Dent. Bot. QeaeU., 52 (1934), No. 3, pfi, 149-153). — ^Non-synapsis 
was studied during the formation of microspores in hybrids of NiootUma, In- 
cluding N. ruabyi (12) X N. aylveatrie (12), N. ruaibyi (12) X N. gVutinoaa 
(12), N. tomentoaa (12) X N. aylveatria (12), N. tabacum (24) X N. glauca 
(12), N. taUxoum (24) X N. glutinosa (12), and N. tabcuyum (24) X N. 
rustioa (24). These hybrids showed almost complete non-synapsis during 
melosis, and the process was practically the same in all. 

Melosis in liUinm, K. Matheb (Oytologia, 6 (1935), No. 2-3, pp. 354-380, 
figa. 10).— At the John Innes Hoiticnltnral Institution L. pyrenaioum, L. regale. 
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L. ocmMium, L. umibeUatum, and L. speoioiwn were found to be of diploid 
cbromoBomal structure. L. tigrinum was triploid and L. henryi and L» japon- 
ioum diploid, with additional fragments which were shown to be reduplications 
and to have a chiasma frequency proportional to their length. L. tigriMm was 
autotriploid with chromosomes In the form of trlvalents and a small number 
of bivalents and univalents at melosls. The author concludes that spediic 
differentiation in LfUnm has been attained by genic or minor structural changes 
within the chromosomes. 

Artificial parthenocarpy, J. H. Sohaftneb (Jour, Heredity, 26 (1985), No. 7, 
pp. 261, 262, fig. 1). — ^The removal of all the large leaves from a solitary vigorous 
carpellate Oariccu papaya plant growing in the greenhouse of Ohio State Uni- 
versity resulted in the development of seedless fruits. 

Heritable characters of maise, XLTm, XT.nc (Jour. Heredity, 25 (1984), 
No. 5, pp. iW-iP5, fig. 1; 26 (1985), No. 6, pp. 249^1, figa. fi).— The series 
(B. S. B., 71, p. 178) is continued. 

XLVIII. Dwarf t, W. H. Eyster. — dwarf type of com (d$) inherited as a 
simple recessive is characterized in the mature plant by lower leaves extending 
upward at a sharp angle from the stem and the uppermost leaves rolled about 
each other, often completely enclosing the tassel. Linkage was shown with 
purple aleurone (pr) with about 19 percent crossing over, with brown midrib 
(bm) 8 percent crossing over, and with yellow stripe (ys) with over 18 perc^t 
crossing over. Other studies showed genes for brown midrib and purple 
aleurone to be linked with about 24 percent crossing over. A lies between pr 
and bm on chromosome 5 in the orcTer pr-dt^bmr-ye. 

XLIX. Pale midrib, R. A. Brink. — A new gene in com, pale midrib (pm)\ 
which causes a reduction In the amount of chlorophyll along the midrib and in 
the sheath of the leaf, is reported from the Wisconsin Experiment Station. 
Pale midrib is readily distinguished from the allelomorphic condition and 
shows satisfactory viability. The pm gene lies in the Ai-Rgi linkage group 
(chromosome 8), and shows 33 percent crossing over with na (nana) and 8 
percent with Rgx (ragged-1). The gene order is na-pmr-Rgx. 

The cytogenetics of maize, M. M. Rhoades and B. McCuntook (Bot. Rev., 
1 (1985), No. 8, pp. 292-825, figa. 8). — Cytogenetics may be defined as the corre- 
lation of cytologlcally observed conditions with genetic data.” This contribu- 
tion from Cornell University presents several of the more pertinent facts dis- 
covered in cytogenetic investigations with com under the topics of the location 
of genes within the chromosome, crossing over, rearrangements of parts of chro- 
mosomes, factors affecting meiotic chromosome association, and aneuploidy and 
euploidy. Some of the outstanding contributions in the work are summarized 
briefiy with a glossary and a list of 64 references to literature cited. 

The genetics of cotton, Xn-XIV, S. O. Hablahd (Jour. Oenet., 80 (1985), 
No. 8, pp. 465-476, pi. 1; 81 (1985), No. 1, pp. 21-26, pU. 8; pp. 27-87).— The series 
(B. S. R., 72, p. 309) is continued. 

XII. Homologoua genes for anthooyanin pigmentation in New and Old World 
cottons.— The gene JB from Qossypium arboreum (n— 18) was transferred to 
G. hirautum (26) successfully by means of several backcrosses, during which 
the initial high sterility was modified ultimately to complete fertility. In the 
G. arboreum genotype R produced the character complex red plant, red flower, 
and intense petal spot, while in the G. Urautwn genotype, R involved a greet 
reduction in intensity of red coloration in the plant and the flower and disap- 
pearance of petal spot In the Asiatic group of Oossypiums, R evidently is 
accompanied by a group of mqdifl^rs whose combined effect is to enhance man!- 
fetation of anUiocyanin i^lgnfeitatlon, while G. Wrsetiifii either lacks such 
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modifiers altogether or carries a neutralising or diluting set of modifiers in 
the other Ifi-chromosome subgenom. 

** The B already established to be a member of a multiple allelomorphic series 
of factors conditioning anthocyanin i^gmentation in the Asiatic group is most 
probably a new allelomorph in a similar .multiple allelomorphic series char> 
acterising the New World group. The theory of SkoYSted [B. S. B., 71, p. 
467] that the New World fi=26 group is amphidiploid with one subgenom 
homologous with the n=13 Asiatic species O. arhoreum and O, herbaoeum is 
thus strengthened by genetic evidence.*’ The present geographical distribution 
of the Asiatic and New World groups suggests that the New World amphidi- 
ploids arose during late Cretaceous or early Tertiary times. 

XIII. A ihU'd aeries of ewperdmenta with the Crinkled Dwarf mutant of O, 
barbadenae L, The croaa barbadenae orinkledXMrautum crinkled, — O, hirautum 
crinkled (Type 9)XG. barbadenae crinkled gave in F» a series of crinkleds 
ranging from an extreme and exaggerated type (supercrinkled) to a type 
phenotypically normal (pseudonormal). Several new crinkled types were 
extracted in homozygous form in later generations. O, barbadenae and O. 
hirautum seem to possess dissimilar modifier complexes, which in the inter- 
specific cross are broken down, leading to production of a varying series of 
genotypical backgrounds upon which the crinkled mutant is manifested in a 
corresponding series. Conversion of the crinkled mutant to pseudonormal by 
genic recombination resulting from the interaction of O. barbadenae and G. 
hirautum modifiers favored Fisher’s view (B. S. E., 62, p. 28) that recessives 
may ultimately become merged in the wild type by accumulating modifiers. 
» XIV. The inheritance of brown lint in New World cottona. — ^The inter-O. 
barbadenae cross, Egyptian brown X Sea Island white, gave Fx intermediate and 
complicated segregation of the blending type in Fa. This seemed due to the 
fact that factor of the brown parent accompanied a number of plus modi- 
fiers absent in the white parent. Repeated backcrossing of heterozygotes to 
the brown parent equalized the plus modifiers of both dominant aud recessive 
phases of K^. Selfing after 3 backcrosses gave simple segregation Into 3 
brown: 1 light brown. Lint color and lint length were correlated negatively, 
or a factor closely linked to it conditioning a shortening in lint length 
of about 5.1 mm in the homozygous and 2.7 mm in the heterozygous phase. 
Minor color factors also were correlated with variations in lint length. The 
blending type of inheritance of brown lint in BgyptianXSea Island appeared 
due to disintegration by human agency of an original brown-lint factor com- 
plex. Brown O. harhaderwcX brown Q. hirautum was found to involve dupli- 
cate genes for lint color. The distribution of known pairs of duplicate genes 
in G, barbadenae and G. hirautum is discussed. 

Ojrtological studies in cotton. — ^lU. A hybrid between Gossypium david* 
sonii KeU. and G. sturtil F. Mnell., A. Skovsted {Jour. Genet,, SO (1985), No, 
S, pp, S97-405, pla, 2, figa. 9). — The third number in this series (B. S. R., 71, 
p. 457) reports that G, davidaonii (n-13) has smaller chromosomes than G. 
aturtU (13), this difference being maintained in their hybrid and enabling a 
distinction between paternal and maternal chromosomes. Chromosome imiring 
in the hybrid is incomplete,, but allosyndesis occurs about 9 times as often as 
autosyndesis. Univalents are as frequent between chromosomes from G. 
davidaonU as between those from G. aturtii, Chlasma frequency is the same 
in the pure species despite difference in chromosome size, while in the hybrid 
it is significantly smaller in bivalents containing a G. daridaonii and a G. 
aturtii fibromoaome. 

Some new interspecific hybrids in the genus Gossypium L., A. Skovstid 
(Jour, Genet,, SO (19S6), No. S, pp, 447--4SS, fig, 1)^— Hybridization experiments 
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were made at the Cotton Research Station in Trinidad between the following 
gronpa (with the exception of the last 2 gronpa) ; C. aHdum {BriowyUm), Cf. 
orfMurianum, O, davidsorUi, Q-, triloibvm, G. sturtU, G, stoohsU, G, ammalum, 
Asiatic cottons, and New World cottons. Positive results are shown diagram- 
matically. 

Within species with 18 chromosomes, Asiatic cottons, G. ammalum, and G. 
stookaii form one group; G, armourianvm and O. ofidum another; and G. 
trUohim probably occupies an intermediate position. Apparently G. davidstmU 
and G. aturtU represent 2 separate side-groups. Hybrids between New World 
cottons (n=26) and the species (fi=13) are usually much easier to produce than 
hybrids between the species (n=18). The 8 hybrids found sufficiently fertile 
to afford material of use to the practical plant breeder all have 2n«89, the 
parental species being New World cottons (tt=26) and the wild species G. 
aridum, G. armourian/um, and G. trilobum (n=18) from America. A haploid 
G. davidaonU was obtained In hybridization experiments with G. trttobwn. 
Further reasons for the inclusion of Thurheria and Eltioaylum in GofSpipiiMn 
are advanced. 

Petalody in cotton, V. Ramanatha. Attar and R. Sankaban {Indian Jour. 
Agr. Bci., 4 (1984) t No. 6, pp, 938-942, pla. 2). — ^A type of petalody was found in 
Karungannl cotton (Ooasypium Indioum), In which a few fertile pollen grains 
were present with the stigma devoid of hairs, the lobes separate, and the ovules 
apparently fertile. In crosses with normal flowers, the normal condition was 
dominant In Fi and later g^eratlons with a single factor difference (i^ f^) 
indicated. In a second type found In G. oemuum X G. indicum, petalody was 
weak and the anthers entirely contabescent, but no bolls developed even with 
artlflclal pollination. The ovules seemed to be functionally sterile. 

Research on Aegilops-Haynaldia and Triticum-Haynaldia hybrids [trans. 
title], E. Oehleb {Ztschr. Induktive Abatam. u. Vererhungalehre, 68 {193d), 
No. 2, pp. 187-208, flga. 9 ). — Seed set averaged 8.55 percent when 15 spedes of 
Aegilopa were crossed with J7. vtUoaa {T. vUloaum) and 1.62 when 6 species of 
Triticuin were crossed with Haynaldia. While most of the characters were 
intermediate, characteristics of Aegilopa and Tritioum usually were more domi- 
nant In their respective hybrids with Haynaldia. All hybrids bloomed with 
closed anthers. The morphology and fertility relations of the several hybrids 
are described. 

A trigeneric hybrid of Zea, Tripsaeum, and Enchlaena, P. O. Manobls- 
DORF and R. G. Reeves {Jour. Heredity, 26 {1935), No. 4f PP* 128-140, figa. 6 ). — 
The cytological and genetic studies of Zea X Tripaaoum (B. S. R., 67, p. KLS) re- 
ported from the Texas Experiment Station Indicated that It produces only 
unreduced gametes with the somatic chromosome number. Crossing this hybrid 
with Bttohlaena produced a triple hybrid having a complete chromosome com- 
plement from each of the three genera. At the meiotic division in this triple 
hybrid complete pairing of 10 Zea chromosomes with 10 Bucklaena chrmnosomes 
with all the Tripaacum chromosomes behaylng as lagging univalents was ob- 
served. The hybrid usually exhibits any character common to two of the three 
genera, two doses of a condition being usually dominant to one dose of the 
alternative cdndltion.**^ The phyletlc significance of this hybrid and the gmietlc 
and cytological importance of complex hybrids are discussed! 

Inheritance of some plant characters in cabbage, Brassica oleraeea var. 
capitata, O. O. Kwan {Jour. Agr. Aaaoo. China, No. 126-127 {1934), PP- 81-127, 
pla. 2; Chineae aha., pp. 125-127).— In this doctorate study at Cornell University 
there were used In crossing ^periments three pure inbred lines, purple, son 
red, and green in color. Deep purple X sun red gave an Fs ratio of 15 purple 
to 1 gun red, whereas deep purple X green yielded an Fi ratio of 9 puride. 
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8 sun red, and 4 green. To reconcile the two ratios the author suggests that 
the two sun red types were possibly different in genetic nature. Wrinkled 
foliage is believed due to two complementary factors, with possibly accessory 
factors affecting the degree of wrinkling. No indication of linkage was 
observed between foliage types and plant color in the cross purple X sun 
red. Head weight and also plant height showed hybrid vigor in the Fi 
generation. There was no evidence of linkage between foliage type and plant 
height, between plant color and height, or between plant color and head weight. 

A gene for control of interstitial localization of chiasmata in Allinm 
flstnlosnm L., S. L. Emswelleb and H. A. Joztes {Bctenoe, 81 (1935), No. 2109, 
pp, 54 s, 644 ). — Of 17 plants obtained by the University of Oalifomia at Davis 
from back-crosses of a hybrid, A. oepa X A. flstulosum, to both parents, 10 had 
interstitial and 7 terminal chiasmata. When the plants were arranged in 
order of their fertility it was noted lhat the most fertile all had localized 
chiasmata. There was a complete lade of correlation between the percentage 
of good pollen and fertility. The suggestion is offered that the type of 
chiasmata may be gene controlled, and that the 10 plants with interstitial 
chiasmata are homozygous recessives. 

Studies on the hypophysectomized ferret, IV— IX (Roy. Boo, [London], 
Proo., Ber. B, 116 (1935), No. 785, pp. 630-644* pls. 3; II 4 (1933), No. 787, pp. 124- 
135, pi. 1; 117 (1936), No. 802, pp. 34-45, pis. 8).— Continuing this series (E. S. K., 
69, p. 84), the results of the following studies are briefly reported: 

IV. Comparison of the reproductive organs during anoestrus and after 
hypophysectomy, M. Hill and A. S. Parkes.-“HypophyBectomy in the ferret 
during anestrum was found to inhibit the subsequent onset of the changes 
associated with the breeding season. As the atrophic condition of the repro- 
ductive organs was only slightly accentuated, it is assumed that the pituitary 
body is only slightly active during the anestrous period. 

V. Effect of hypophysectomy on the respmse of the female ferret to addir 
tional U^mination during anoestrus, M. HiU and A. S. Parkes. — ^As the induc- 
tion of estrum by Illumination in the castrated female ferret was inhibited by 
hypophysectomy, it is considered that the stimulation by light acts on this 
organ. 

VL Comparison of the response to oestrin of anoestrous, ovariectomized and 
hypophysectomized ferrets, M. Hill and A. S. Parkes. — Injection of estrin into 
female ferrets indicated that there was no essential difference in the response 
between normal anestrous animals, ovariectomized anestrous animals, and 
hypophysectomized anestrous ferrets. 

VII. Inhibition of ovulation in the mated oestrous ferret, M. E. McPhail. — 
Hypophysectomy of the ferret as early as from 46 to 60 min. after the begin- 
ning of coitus inhibits the ovulation which normally follows copulation. 

VIIL Effect of administration of anterior lobe eatract, prolan, and the two 
combined, M. K. McPhail.— The administration to hypophysectomized ferrets of 
anterior pituitary extract alone caused thecal luteinization of small follicles; 
wherq^ the administration of prolan alone caused many follicles to undergo 
partial growth which terminated in atresia, thecal luteinization being rare or 
absent. The administration of both extracts simultaneously resulted in luteini- 
zation and not in follicular growth. Increased doses failed to produce estrum 
or maintain the partial development induced. 

IX. The effect of hypophysectomy on pregnancy and lactation, M. K. Mc- 
Phail.— H^c^hysectomy of pregnant ferrets resulted on the twenty-first day 
of gestation in abortion or resorption of the fetuses in 8 out of 4 cases. Of 
a ferrets hypophysectomized at the thirty-fifth day of gestation, 4 had prema- 
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tore Utters and only 2 went to term. Lactation failed to occur, and the mam- 
mary glands showed no derelopment. 

An anterior lobe extract was administered to 8 animals hypophysectomised on 
the thirty-fifth day of gestation. One aborted, and in the others partoriticm 
occurred on the forty-second and forty-fourth days. The mammary glands 
hypertrophied and secreted milk. Lactaticm stopped In 2 days in a female 
hypophysectomized 20 days after parturition. 

The qnantitatiTe and qualitatiTe ovarian response to dlstribnted dosage 
with gonadotropic eactracts, L. 0. Maxwell (Amer. Joftr. PhyHol., 110 il9S4)t 
No. 2, pp. 468~40S). — ^By the administration of beef and she$p pituitary prepara- 
tions and pregnancy urine to female rats from 21 to 28 days old, it was ascer- 
tained that the response was greatly exaggerated by distributing the dose at 
several intervals each day and by the addition of zinc salts whidh retarded 
absorption of the active principle. 

Further studies of the effects of the estrogenic and the galactopoietic 
hormones upon the mammary gland of the rabbit, W. U. GABDinm, EL T. 
Goi£EZ, and 0. W. Tdbnbb (Amer, Jour, Physiol,^ 112 {19S5), No. 4, pp. 61S-688, 
figs. 9). — Further studies at the Missouri Experiment Station of the influence of 
galactin on mammary gland development and lactaticm with 48 immature and 
mature castrated virgin female, castrated multiparous, and normal and cas- 
trated male rabbits showed that a period of theelin treatment in excess of 10 
days was required before the mammary glands of rabbits not in estrum or 
recently ovariectomized during estrum would respond to galactin. If the 
secretory activity of the glands is established, the galactin must be adminis- 
tered within 8 days after the cessation of theelin injections. 

The effect of lactogenic hormone preparations on the blood sugar level 
of rabbits and monkeys, W. O. NxLSoir, 0. W. Tubexb, and M. D. Ovebholseb 
{Amer. Jour. PhyHol., 112 (1995), No. 4f PP- 714-W7).— At the Missouri Experi- 
ment Station, treatment of 4 monkeys and 18 pseudo-pregnant and 6 estrous 
rabbits with lactogenic hormone relatively free from other pituitary principles, 
brought about no signiflcant alteration in the blood sugar leveL 

Some influences of oestrln on the hypophyseal-gonad complex of the 
Immature female rat, O. E. Lane {Amer. Jour. PhyHol., 110 {1986), No. 8, 
pp. 681-^85, figa. 4).— As determined by the effects of pituitary implants from 
estrin-injected female rats on the ovaries of normal 22-day-old rats, in which 
the hypophysis from the injected animals were implanted, it appeared that the 
estrin injections at flrst stimulated hypophysis to liberate an excess of g<m- 
adotropic hormones. Later there was an inhibition in the secretion of the 
follicle-stimulating hormone, and still later a failure of this hormone to be 
produced. A luteinizing substance was evidently secreted in an excessive 
amount 

The quantitative determination of urinary oestrln, G. Van S. Siotr 
and O. W. Smith {Amer. Jour. Phyaiol., 112 {1985), No. 2, pp. 840-860, flga. 2).— 
Quantitative tests of the estrin of pregnancy urine (diowed that the iqpst con- 
sistent and largest quantities were obtained from urine boiled from 5 to 10 
min. with 15 percent of HOI and extracted with benzene. 

Pregnancy urine given by mouth to gonadectomlsed rats: Its effect cm 
spontaneous activity and on the reproductive tract, 0. P. RzoHm {Amer. 
Jour. Phyaiol., 110 {1984), No. 2, pp. 499-612, flga. 4).— The usual marked de- 
crease In voluntary activity in male and female rats whldi follows gonadectomy 
was prevented by the administration of pregnancy urine supplied In the drink- 
ing water. The reproductive tract of the female was maintained In the normal 
condition, but the atrophy ot the sex organs of the male, whldb followed 
castration, was not prevented. 
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Resnlts of a rabbit oTolation test for equine pregnancy, J. J. Abnold 
{Miohigm 8ta, Quart, Bui,, 18 (1985), No, 1, pp, 4B-48).— Study was made of the 
use of the rabbit ovulation test for diagnosing pregnancy in mares from blood 
samples injected intravenously into rabbits. Only 8 of the 83 tests were errone^ 
ous when at least 1 cc of blood serum (drawn from mares from 47 to 82 days 
after breeding) was injected. The rabbit ovulation test did not give positive 
results up to and including the forty-sixth day of gestation. 

Voluntary control of sex, S. R. Muinsa (Oi>6r toiUekeufige beinvloMng 
van de geslaohtsverhouding. Proof aohr., Rijka-XJniv,^ UtrooM, 19S6, pp. [P]+ 
loe, figa. 7).— Data are reported on the acidity of the genital tract and the semen 
from rabbits, rats, sheep, and cattle. Attempts to control sex by changing the 
pH of the vagina have been negative, as were also attempts to separate male- 
and female-producing sperm by cataphoresis. 

HELD CHOPS 

Effect of alfalfa and farm manure on yields of irrigated crops in the 
Great Plains, S. H. Hastings ( 17. B. Dept. Agr,, Tech. Bui, 483 (1933), pp. 40). — 
The results of rotation experiments concerned with the effects of farm manure 
and alfalfa upon subsequent yields of sugar beets, potatoes, and oats, obtained 
1912-82 at the Belle Fourche (S. Dak.), Huntley (Mont.), and Bcotts Bluff 
(Nebr.) Field Stations, are analyzed as a whole and by 7-yr. periods, with a 
discussion of the relative merits of manure and alfalfa and remarks on agri- 
cultural conditions of the region and the rotations and cultural practices used. 
Progress results on these and related Investigations have been noted (E. 8. B., 
40, p. 421; 44, p. 33; 49, p. 328 ; 66, p. 730; 68, p. 328 ; 69, p. 789; 72, p. 769). 

At all 8 stations manure increased the yields of sugar beets materially, the 
maximum increase amounting to 11.2 tons per acre, but increase in beet yields 
due to inclusion of alfalfa in the cropping system were not consistent except at 
Scotts Bluff. At the other stations 2 yr. of alfalfa increased beet yields in only 
a few instances. During the last 7 yr. manure proved superior to alfalfa in 
every instance, yield increases ranging from 1.6 to 11.1 tons per acre. Pastur- 
ing other crops materially stimulated the yields of sugar beets as compared with 
similar rotations not so treated. 

The yields of potatoes at all 3 stations were increased by manure, although 
to a lesser extent than with sugar beets, but manure did not increase potato 
yields in an alfalfa rotation. Alfalfa Influenced potato yiel<^ favorably at 
Scotts Bluff and at Huntley, but consistent results were not qlbiained at Belle 
Fourche. In 3 of 4 rotations at Belle Fourche larger potato yields resulted 
from manuring than occurred after alfalfa, while results at the other stations 
were less consistent. However, manure evidently sustained potato yields better 
than alfalfa. 

During the first two 7-yr. periods manure did not increase oats yields materi- 
ally in most instances at the 8 stations. Increases in yields of oats attributable 
to manure occurred at the 8 locations for the last 7-yr. period in all but one 
instance. Inclusion of alfalfa in the cropping program stimulated oats yields 
in every instance at Huntley and Scotts Bluff and in all but one instance at 
Belle Fourche during the last 7-yr. period. Results for the earlier periods were 
less consistent. 

Irrigated pastures: Rate and frequency of watering tests, B. T. Branin- 
SBN and A. Moboan (/o«r. Dept. Agr. Victoria, 33 (1933), No. 2, pp. 87-74, figa. 
8 ). — ^In the Irrigated pasture work at Werribee State Research Farm (B. S. B., 
71, p. 4fi^) a plat receiving six 4-in. irrigations annually continued to surpass 
other irrlgatloh treatments in efllciency of water. It was featured by consistent 
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High prodactton of herbage per Inch of water sQ]K»Ued throvi^ 8 Tery variable 
eeaaons. Late Bnmmer and antnnm rains Increased water eillciency In Infre- 
QWitly Irrigated plats. Bzoessive irrigation decreased efficiency per unit of 
water. The merits of the sampling technic (B. 8. B., 65, p. 821; 71, p. 464), 
incidence of rainfall and Irrigation, and yields and diemical composition of 
herbage eaten by sbe^ are also discussed. 

Seasonal growth of Victorian pastures: The influence of artlflctal ferti- 
lisers, R. L. Twenttman (Jour, Dept, Agr, ViotoriOt 88 (1986), No. «, pp, 58^, 
fige, 5). --The seasonal responses of different pastures to various fertiliser treats 
ments are described with especial reference to improvement during the summer 
period. 

Viability and germination of seeds and early life history of prairie plants, 
A. K, Blake (Eool, Monog,, 6 (1985), No, 4, pp. 495-480, fige. i4).--The studies 
with seeds of prairie grasses and forbs made at the Univendty of Nebraska 
were concerned with seed viability; germinatlcm, including test methods, 
optimum soil moisture content, length of dormant period after planting, and 
germination of frozen and unfrozen seeds, of seed frozen in moist soil, and 
of seed in prairie sod and in the prairie; and early life history of prairie 
plants, including development of roots in relation to t<^, seedling, development 
In a garden and the prairie, and winter survival of seedlings. 

The Bombay grasses, B. Blatter and C. MoGakk (Imp. Council Agr. Bee. 
[India), Soi. Monog. 5 (1985), pp. XXI-{^824, pU. [iW]).— This monograph, with 
appropriate keys, describes the subfamilies, tribes, genera, and species of the 
native, introduced, and cultivated grasses of Bombay Presidency. Illustrations 
are by R. K. Bhide. 

The rhizomes of certain species of grasses, M. W. Bvans and J. B. Blt 
(Jour. Amer. 8oo. Agron., 87 (1985), No. 10, pp. 791-797).— The rhizomes of 
Canada bluegrass, quackgrass, redtop, reed canary grass, and Kentucky blue- 
grass were studied at North Ridgevllle, Ohio, by the U. S. D. A. Bureau of 
Plant Industry, cooperating with the Ohio Experiment Station. Rhizomes and 
above-ground shoots both were found to develop to a limited extent at all 
times when weather conditions favored growth. The new shoots of each type 
develop in greatest numbers at fairly definite seasons whidi overlap somewhat 
but do not coincide. In the latitude of northern Ohio new rhizomes ajgiear 
in greatest numbers on plants of these species chiefiy dpring June, July, August, 
and early September, while most new above-ground shoots develop from August 
or September until growth ends and during April and early May. 

Much variation occurs in the way in which rhizomes develop. In some species, 
as Canada bluegrass, the secondary and later rhizomes originate from buds 
at nodes on older rhizomes at more or less regular intervals, while in other 
species, as Kentucky bluegrass, a very large proportion of rhizomes originate 
from buds at the bases of above-ground shoots. The variations in the origin 
and later devel(H>ment of rhizomes on plants of different species, like varia- 
tions in manner of branching in their inflorescence, result in different types 
of rhizome systems. The rate at which a -rhlzomatous plant spreads depends 
partly upon external and partly upon inherent conditions. The lengths to whldh 
rhlz(^es grow and the frequency with which new cmes develop determine the 
spread of the area occupied. 

The chemical composition of grasses in different growth stages [trans. 
title], T. B. VAN Itallod (Dept. Boon. Zaken [Nefherlonds], Verelag. LandbomOk. 
Ondereo^., No. 40 A (1984), PP. 889-698, pi 1, /tg$. 8; abs. in Imp. Bur. Plant 
Genet., Herb. PUmte [Aberyetufytfil, Herb. Abe., 5 (1986), No. 8, p. W).— When 
pdre cultures at 14 grasses were grown for 2 yr. on sand, clay, and peat with 
clay, shd analyzed at different growth stages, the variations in composition 
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were In general agreement wltb those of mixed herbage of natural grassland. 
Differences in the composition of one grass at different stages were greater 
than differences of the several species at a given stage. Grasses with a high 
proportion of leaf before the development of the inflorescence were found to 
be high in nitrogen and phosphorus in that stage. The highest percentage of 
nitrogen in the grasses was produced in sand. The analyses of Individual 
grasses collected from natural pastures agreed with those of the grasses grown 
in pure cultures. 

Results for AgroBtis alha, Alopecwrus pratensiB, Anthoafanthum odoratmmt 
Festuca rubra, HoIcub lanaiuB, Lolium perenne, Poa pratenBis, and P. trivUMf 
are r^rted in detail. H. lanatuB was bbserved to be high in ash, potasslxun, 
lime, magnesium, and sodium; P. rubra low in ash, potassium, lime, and mag- 
nesium and high in flber; P. triviaUs high in lime and magnesium; AlopeouruB 
pratensis high in ash and potassium; P. prateuMB low in ash and potassium 
and high in flber ; and L, perenne high in sodium. 

The dry-matter content of certain grass and clover species, W. E. J. 
AIilton (Empire Jour, Empt, Agr,, S (1985), No, fl, pp, 197^02),— In an Investiga* 
tlon into the percentage of dry matter of grass species and red clover when 
cut as pasture, hay, and aftermath, supplementing a previous study (E. S. R., 
71, p. 617), differences among species occurred under each system of cutting. 
The pasture cuts showed marked seasonal variation, the lowest percentage of 
dry matter occurring In late May and early June when maximum growth was 
being made. Pasture cuts in July, October, and November had the highest 
dry matter percentages of the series. Comparison of the data with previous 
flndings showed that the dry-matter content of a Efpecies grown under grasing 
conditions is affected by its palatability. The species cut for hay in the head- 
ing stage resembled the average of the pasture cuts in percentage of dry mat- 
ter. The aftermath, consisting of mature herbage, gave higher dry-matter con- 
tent than the hay and pasture. 

A study of moisture changes in standing grain, R. K. Labmoub, W. F. 
Geddes, J. G. Malloch, and A. G. McCalla (Canad. Jour, Rob., 18 (1985), No, 8, 
Beat, C, pp, 18Jhl59, figs, 9). — ^The moisture changes In standing grain (Reward 
and Marquis wheat and O. A. O. 21 barley) during and after the ripening period 
were studied at the Universities of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta In 
1932-63 to obtain information on the problem of combine harvesting. Consider- 
able attention was paid to temperature, humidity, sunshine, rainfall, and wind 
velocity. Grain was found to be fit for binding 4 to 17 days earlier than for 
straight combining. There was no evidence that fully ripened grain at mois- 
ture contents of 11 to 13 percent could absorb enough moisture at night, due to 
relative humidity, to exceed 14.4 percent and become tough. The rate of mois- 
ture loss in wet mature grain was much greater than the moisture loss in 
immature grain through the same range. 

Seed production studies with legumes in Hawaii, C. P. Wilsib (Jour, 
Amer, Soc, Agron., 87 (1985), No, 10, pp, 784^790, fig, 1), — ^The seed yields re- 
ported for a number of green manure and forage legumes grown at different 
spadngs by the Hawaii Experiment Station indicated favorable possibilities for 
seed production for most of the legumes tested. Fairly close spadngs usually 
gave better results than wide spacing. With the blue lupine grown at 2400 ft. 
elevation the 6-in. hill spacing surpassed wider spadngs regardless of the 
number of plants per hill. The use of 8, 4, or 5 plants per hill, considering eadi 
spacing series, gave slightly higher yields than 1 or 2 plants per hill. Yield 
increases resulted from an increase in the number of plants per acre up to 
about'87,000 plants. In a seed production study with pigeon pea at low da- 
vations in Honolulu change in spacing within rather wide limits had but little 
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effect on yield. If planted thickly the stems were slender and grew erect with 
little branching, while with adequate space plants became very bushy with much 
branching. This adaptability resulted in about the same yields when the stand 
was varied from 2,000 to 14,000 plants per acre. 

[Field crops studies, 1915—84, on Indiana Station experiment fields 
and farms], A. T. Wianoko et al. (/ndiano Sia., Ewpt. Farms Bpts,, HerJ>ert 
Davis Forestry Farm, 192S-S4, p. 4/ Huntinyton Field, 1919-94, p, 4: JennMtgs 
Co, Field, 1991-94, PP* 6-8; Piimey-Purdue Field, 1920-94, PP* 6, 7; Purdue- 
Vincennes Farm, 1925-94, pp. 7, 8; Sand Field, 192^4* PP. 5-8; Soils and Crops 
Farm, 1915-94, pp. 1-7, 9-20, figs, 2).--Eesults covering more or less extended 
periods and continuing previous accounts (B. S. R., 70, p. 321) are reported 
from variety tests with corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, and soybeans; crop ro- 
tations; effect of certain crops on yields of crops that follow; an experiment 
on the place in the rotation to apply manure; a comparison of grain v. live- 
stock farming; fertilizer experiments with corn, wheat, alfalfa, and pasture; 
cultural (including planting) tests with com and. soybeans ; variety and stage 
of cutting tests with alfalfa; and a tile drainage experiment concerned with 
the effects of the practice and different distances and depths of tiling on yields 
of several crops in rotation. 

[Field crops research at the Puerto Rico College Station], F. A. L6pez 
DomInguez, P. Richabdson Kuntz, F. CHAundN, J. Pastob RoDBiaxjxz, B. 
Mounabt Sal£s, T. Bbbooer, and L. A. Sebbano {Puerto Rico CoL Sta. Rpt. 
1994, PP- 52-98, 99, 40-42, 59-57, 64-85, 94-99, 109, 104, 105, 106, 115-120, 121-124, 
182-191, 197-201 ). — Experimentation with field crops (B. S. B., 72, p. 174) 
reported on from the station and the Isabela Substation comprised variety, 
spacing, cultivation, irrigation, fertilizer, trash disposal, green manuring tests, 
and breeding work, all with sugarcane ; fertilizer, spacing, and irrigation trials 
and breeding work with cotton ; fertilizer tests with tobacco and potatoes ; and 
variety trials with potatoes, sweetpotatoes, soybeans, pigeonpeas, cassava, taro, 
yams, and yautias. 

Relation between fallowing and the damping-off of alfalfa seedlings, 
G. O. Gbandfield, G. L. Lefebvbe, and W. H. Metzoeb {Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., 
27 {1995), No. 10, pp. 800-806, figs. 9 ). — ^In an experiment, 1980-<85, at the Kansas 
Bxperiment Station in cooperation with the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Plant 
Industry, alfalfa seed planted on soil fallowed for from 1 to 5 yr. produced 
seedlings with less vigor and eventually poorer stands than seedlings grown 
on previously cropped soil. Indications were that reduced stands would not 
result until after 3 yr, of fallow, yet observations elsewhere in Kansas sug- 
gested that the difficulty might result from only 1 or 2 yr. of fallow. The 
reduced stands were found to be due to death of seedlings resulting from 
infection by Pythium spp. The organism studied was most pathogenic in soils 
in which the pH varied from 6 to 8. 

Winter barley, a new factor in Missouri agriculture, W. G. ETHEBmas, 
G. A. Helm, and B. M. Bbown {Missouri Sta. Bui. 959 {1995), pp. 28, figs. 12 ). — 
Information gained in station tests and farm observations since 1921 is given 
on the merits of winter barley for pasture, grain, as a nurse crop for new 
seedings of legrumes and grasses, to replace corn, and in barley-soybeans and 
in soybeans-barley-lespedeza rotations. Instructions are also given on the 
management of winter barley pasture, and winterkilling and barley diseases 
are discussed briefiy with Indicated control measures. 

Increase of the yield of chickpea seeds in amount and quality through 
inoculation with nodule bacteria [trans. title], Z. Q. lUzuMovsKAfl {Trudy 
Prikl. Bot., Genet., i Selekf {Bui. Appl. Bot., Genet., and Plant Breeding), 9. ser.. 
No. 1 {1999), pp. 19-^0, figC 8).— Abundant nodule production on roots of chick- 
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pea varieties inoculated by bacteria from chickpea nodules and from soil 
growing chickpeas and none from soil producing abundant nodulation in doveri 
vetch, and sweetclover indicated strict spedflcity of the dhickpea bacteria. 
Inoculation resulted in improved growth, yield, and quality. 

Cotton varieties for Florida, W. A. Oabveb (Flofida Bta. Bvl, B85 (1986), 
pp. 99, figs, £).— Variety trials with cotton during the period 102S-^, for which 
results are given, showed Clevewiit and Bhyne Cook to be most profitable and 
to combine several good characters. Suggestions for the production of cot- 
tonseed and a discussion of the effects of soil, rainfall, and date of planting 
upon lint yldds are included. 

A device for separating different lengths of fibers from seed cotton, 
H. 0. MoNamaba and R. T. Stutts (U. 8, Dept, Apr, Oiro, 860 (1985), pp, 16, 
pis, 8, figs, 9), —The comb type of sorter described with Instructions on its opera- 
tion was developed to array the fibers from one cottonseed at a time. Obser- 
vations on breakage and slippage of fibers during sorting, loss of fibers in 
combing, and on the effects of curvature of the seed on fiber measurements 
are reported on briefiy, with a description of a simple device which facilitates 
measuring individual fiber groups of an array. 

Flaxseed: Abstracts and list of references of published reports . . 
compiled by G. L. Phillips and B. G. Boebneb (17. 8, Dept, Agr,, Bur, Agr, Boon., 
1985, rev,, pp, figs, 8 ). — This is a revision and enlargement of the bibli- 

ography noted previously (B. S. R., 57, p. 180) . 

Note on the estimation of dry matter in mangels, B. L. Blphick and 
P. R. McMahon (Jour, Agr, 8ci, [England], 95 (1985), No, 1, pp, i-5).— -Usual 
methods of sampling mangel roots by means of horizontal cores In a north- 
south direction through the largest diameter of the root or one-third way down 
from the crown appeared to be subject to greater inaccuracies than similar 
cores taken from two-thirds to three-quarters of the way down. 

Potato soil fertility and fertilizer literature for 1084, B. B. Bbowh 
(Amer, Potato Jour,, 19 (1985), No, 9, pp. 95JHS57).—The review covers 24 titles. 

Fertilizers for potatoes. — Second report, B. A. Bbown (lOonneotiout} 
Storrs 8ta, Bui, 908 (1985), pp, 18).— -The fertilizer experiments with potatoes, 
1928-34, reported supplemented earlier work (B. S. R., 44, p. 529). 

In an experiment on a potato farm in the Connecticut Valley, designed 
to measure response to varying quantities of fertilizer of a grade commonly 
used for potatoes, maximum yields in 4 yr. came from fertilizer supplying 
about 100 lb. of nitrogen per acre, phosphoric acid 180, and potash 120 lb. 
In 2 3 ^. about maximum production occurred where the fertilizer carried ni- 
trogen 75 lb., phosphoric acid 185, and potash 90 lb. Yields were 86 percent 
of maximum with nitrogen 50 lb., phosphoric acid 90, and potash 60 lb. 

In a second experiment at the station on poor, relatively heavy Charlton 
loam, high in organic matter, under continuous culture for 6 yr., nitrogen 
50 lb. and phosphoric acid 80 each averaged 85 percent of a maximum crop, 
while potash 60 lb. averaged 77 percent Yield Increases were not obtained 
from over 100 lb. of nitrogen per acre, phosphoric acid 160, and potash 120 
lb. Omission of any of the 8 nutrients was much less serious when potatoes 
alternated with clover and timothy than with continuous potatoes. Rotation 
plats receiving no nitrogen yielded 95 percent of maximum and nitrogen 50 
lb. gave maximum yields. Phosphoric acid 80 lb. and potarii 60 lb. averaged, 
respectively, 92 and 90 percent of a maximum crop. In the soil of these plats 
about three-fourths of the added phosphorus had been fixed in a relatively in- 
soluble condition. When 80 lb. or more per acre of pboq;>horic acid was applied 
annually* in the fertilizer the potato yields were not infiuenced appreciably 
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by TaryiDg quantities of easily soluble phospboms in the soil, provided a 
minimnm of about 80 lb. per acre was present. 

In 14 experiments on 4 different soil series, 1982^^, conducted mostly in 
cooperation with potato farmers, although some of the soils were very acid 
(pH 4.7) and very low in soluble magnesia and lime no significant effects 
appeared in the growth and yields of normally fertilized potatoes as a result 
of adding magnesium sulfate, dolomitic limestone, or hydrated lime. On 2 
farms, however, some benefit from lime was indicated by slightly better vine 
growth and larger yields of tubers. To guard against possible magnesia and 
lime deficiencies it is recommended that growers have their soils tested, and 
that fields with a pH below 6 receive from 600 to 1,000 lb. of dolomitic limestone 
per acre. 

The use of lime in potato production in eastern Virginia, J. B. Hnn&s 
(Amer. Potato Jour,, 12 (1855), No. 9, pp. 855-84^).— The essentials of this con- 
tribution from the Virginia Truck Experiment Station have largely been 
noted from another source (B. S. B., 78, p. 609). 

Further experiments on shortening the rest period of potato tubers, 
F. B. Dennt and L.'P. Mnj4Ba {Oontrib. Boyce Thompson Inst,, 7 (1855), No. 8, 
pp. 157-181, figs. 8).— Further studies (B. S. B., 59, p. 828) on hastening the 
sprouting of dormant tubers involved the Bliss Triumph and Irish Gobbler 
potato varieties. When tubers cut for planting and soaked 1 hr. in 1 per- 
cent sodium thiocyanate solution were planted in soil fiats placed at room 
temperatures, 29*, and 35* 0., favorable results were obtained at all tempera- 
tures. Dormant tubers were forced into prompt germination, nondormant 
tubers were not delayed materially in sprouting, and decay of seed pieces did 
not follow this treatment. A 0.6 percent solution under these conditions gave 
similar results except for a somewhat less favorable effect upon germination 
of dormant potatoes. A 2 percent solution hastened germination but caused 
rotting of seed pieces in 7 of 24 tests. 

At Intervals of 7, 14, and 28 days after harvest tubers were stored at 85* 
for 10, 18, and SO days, at the end of which periods some lots were planted 
untreated and other lots after treatment with ethylene chlorhydrin and sodium 
thiocyanate. Treatments with either chemical hastened germination of the 
tubers stored at 85*, provided that such storage had not been long enough to 
cause injury. 

With whole tubers exposed to ethylene chlorhydrin vapors for 7 days and 
stored in bags in air for 14 days after treatment, visible sprouting occurred 
in about 7 to 10 days after treatment ended and well developed sprouts were 
obtained with treated tubers at the end of storage. When the treated tubers 
were cut and planted, a high percentage of sprouts appeared above ground 
about 20 to 80 days afterwards, even when temperature varied considerably 
during treatment, during storage, and after planting in the soil. This Indicated 
that it may be possible to develop a procedure for the pretreatment of tubers in 
the North shortly after harvest in late summer or early autumn for distence 
shipping to localities in the South, where ^e potatoes are to be plant^ 

Potato tubers exposed to ethylene chlorhydrin vapor under conditions found 
to break dormancy took up relatively large amounts of the chemicaL Quanti- 
ties up to 800 mg per 100 g of tissue were recovered from treated nondormant 
tubers. The (dfiorhydrin content of tubers after treatment was observed to 
gradually become less. A certain amount was given off as vapor for the first 
few days and a larger amount was decomposed in the tissue. 

The vapor pressure curves for ethylene dilorhydrin and for its constant 
boiling mixture from room t^perature to the boiling temperature were de- 
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termlned. Details of a method for determining the chlorhydrin content of 
treated potato tubers by recovering it by distillation and subsequently forming 
Bada through reaction with Ba(OH)t are given. Recovery is about 85 
I)ercent. 

Breaking of rice in milling in relation to the condition of the paddy, 
Q, Stahbl {Trop, Agr. [Trinidad], 12 {1925), No. 10, pp. 265-261, pi 1, figs. 8 ). — 
Factors which influence the breakage of rice in milling were examined, 1982- 
84, at the Surinam Agricultural Experiment Station, using the Smith shelling 
device (B. S. H., 60, p. 636) , the Boerner sampler, and the Brown dnvel mois- 
ture tester. The optimum moisture content for milling was determined to be 
10.5 percent or less, a fact of particular importance in varieties like those in 
the Skrivimankoti group, which are very susceptible to breakage. There is an 
optimum harvesting period of from 1 to 8 weeks, during which rice should be 
cut for the best milling sample. Within the limits indicated this optimum 
period will be shorter as the season is drier. The “ sun cracks ”, due to rise 
in moisture content and developing when dry paddy is remoistened, always 
caused much higher breakage in milling. Indications were that to avoid sun 
cracks paddy to be stored should not be dried below 14 percent. Sun cracks in 
milled rice are not considered important. In Surinam, grain and straw gener- 
ally are harvested together with the hand sickle and left on the stubble 
to dry. It was shown that if this drying period exceeds 2 days the moisture 
content of the rice falls below 14 percent and high breakage in milling results. 
This can be avoided by drying in shocks, which permits extension of the 
drying period in the fleld from 8 to 10 days with no or little detriment to 
milling quality. 

Safflower, a possible new oil-seed crop for the northern Great Plains 
and the far Western States, F. Rabak (17. 8. Dept Agr. Giro. 566 {1955), pp. 15, 
figs. 4 ). — Practical information is given on the characteristics and habits of 
safflower {Carthamua tinctoriua) ; its commercial importance; soil, climatic, 
and cultural requirements ; diseases and insect pests ; methods of crushing and 
extracting the seed; uses of the oil, press cake, and meal; and returns to the 
grower. 

Safflower, indicated as a dry-land and irrigation crop for the northern Great 
Plains for production of a drying oil, also seemed well adapted to winter dry- 
land farming in certain sections of the far Western States. Extensive experi- 
ments, 1925-83, showed that the crop fits well into northern Great Plains agri- 
culture, requiring no changes in methods or machinery now employed in small 
grain production. It withstands spring frosts and drought well; suffers less 
than small grains from wind and hail; does not lodge, shatter, or discolor; 
is ideal for combining; and has been relatively free from diseases and insect 
pests. Maximum yields under dry-land farming have been about 40 bu. per 
acre, under irrigation from 50 to 65, and average yields 10 and 88 bu., respec- 
tively. The seed can be crushed or extracted by the usual methods of pro- 
ducing oil from oilseeds, and the oil, found valuable for use in the paint, vaiv 
nish, and allied industries, is especially useful in white paints and enamels 
where permanent whiteness is desired. Such paints show satisfactory dura- 
bility and weather resistance. Feeding tests with the press cake or meal 
indicated its value as feed for dairy cattle. 

An interpretation of results of fertilizer tests on sugar cane, A. Gobdoit 
{Sugar News, 16 {1954), No. 5, pp. 147-155). — ^Examination of the cane, sugar, 
and money returns in a number of well-controlled fertilizer experiments sug- 
gested that results should be limited to the immediate test vicinity and 
interpreted in terms of odds determined as to income rather than high sugar 
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or cane yield. Yield results might better be stated in sugar yi^ds in 
cane yields. 

Recent investigations on sngar-cane and sngaiMsane soils in Trinidad*— 
I, General effecU of ground limestone, P. JSL Tusm {Trop. Apr. [Trini- 
dad], (1936), No, lOp pp. 363^68, fig, 1).— Field experiments on the effects over 
a period of single dressings of ground limestone on the yield of sugarcane 
and on sugarcane soils supplemented work noted earUer (E. S. Bn ^ P- 611; 
64, p. 820 ; 71, p. 627). 

An application of 10 tons per acre of finely-divided limestone (the lime 
requirement) to a swamp-and-lagoon clay increased the yield of the first cr(g» 
series of sugarcane by 19.5 tons per acre, which was divided about equally 
between plant cane, first ratoons, and second ratoons. It paid for the cost 
of the limestone, and the lime status of the soils also was greatly improved. 
Dressings of 10, 20 (the lime requirement), and 80 tons of coarser limestone 
per acre on a red-weathering clay increased the yield of the first crop series 
an average of 13 tons of cane, but the gain did not pay for the lightest dress- 
ing. The coarser limestone gave a large immediate gain in yield of plant 
cane, but the residual gains for the ratoon crops were smalL On a degenerated 
soil, limestone gave a very small gain in yield of plant cane, a somewhat larger 
one for the first ratoons, and a still larger gain for the second rato<ms, a 
result which is believed to characterise effects of lime on soils in poor condi- 
tion and previously never adequately drained and tilled. The data suggested 
that with weather conditimis unfavorable for good growth a low limit is set 
to the gain to be had from liming, apart from the fineness of the limestone. 
Far greater quantities of limestone were shown to remain in the soil unused 
if coarse rather than fine material was applied. 

Time of heading and flowering of early, medium, and late timothy 
plants at different latitudes, M. W. Evans, H. A. Allabdv and O. MoConket 
{Sci, Agr,, 15 {1935), No. 8, pp. 573-579, fig. 1; Fr, abs., p. 579),— A series of 18 
strains of timothy developed by the U. 8. Department of Agriculture in coop- 
eration with the Ohio Experiment Station, ranging from very early to very 
late, was grown at Washington, D. O., at latitude 88”54' N., North BidgeviUe, 
Ohio, 41 *’28', and Ontario Agricultural Ck>llege at Guelph, 48*83'. Florets of 
the earliest strain began to bloom at the southern station 24 days sooner than 
at the northern one, and in selections progressively less early, differences be- 
tween the time of heading and of blooming at the southern and northern sta- 
tions gradually decreased. Selections about medium between earliest and latest 
produced heads and the florets bloomed at nearly the same time at all stations. 
The season for heading and blooming of the three latest strains progressed 
from north to south instead of the reverse.! 

In very early strains heads develop and flowering occurs with days from 
10 to 12 hr. long, while strains later under natural conditions required longer 
days if grown under days artificially made of uniform le n g ths. At the southern 
station days in late spring and early summer are not as long as at the stations 
farther north. For the earliest strains, day lengths at the southern station 
suffice for head development to begin before temperature becomes high enough 
for active growth at stations farther north. With very late strains, however, 
day length apparently was the limiting factor at these latitudes. Since the 
minimxi m day length in spring is attained in the northern hemisphere at stations 
relatively far north sooner than farther south, the season for heading and 
flowering of these very late strains of timothy progresses in these latitudes 
from north to south. 

88511 — 86->— 4 - 
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Rates of growth and nitrogen assimilation of Havana Seed tobacoo» 
M. F. Morgan and O. E. Street (Jour. Agr. Res, [ 27 . 8,], SI (1986), No. B, pp. 
J6S-’J7B, lips. 5). —The rates of growth and of nitrogen Intake by Havana Seed 
tobacco grown on typical Oonnecticut Valley tobacco soil, i. e., Merrimac sandy 
loam, were measured for the period 192&-S3 in Connecticut [New Haven] Ex* 
periment Station experiments. Data also were secured for plant parts, includ- 
ing roots, stalks, leaves, and seed pods. Practical applications of the results 
are given. 

Early growth for the first 80 days after setting was slow but was followed 
by a rapidly accelerating increase. The crop attained between the thirty- 
fifth and fifty-fifth day after setting about 50 percent of the dry weight at- 
tained at harvest and took from the soil about 00 percent of its total nitrogen 
requirement. Topping so interrupted normal develi^ment that toiq)ed plants, 
even when grown beyond normal han est to the time of practical seed maturity 
on untopped plants, failed by more than 1,500 lb. to attain as great a produc- 
tion of dry matter. This difference is attributed primarily to decreased stalk 
growth and prevention of normal terminal seed-pod production. Increased pro- 
duction of sucker leaves on topped plants did not exceed the additional pro- 
duction of normal leaves on untopped plants. 

The nitrogen content of leaves reached a maximum about 40 days after 
setting, that of the stalk decreased throughout growth, and that of the roots 
Increased slightly for about 80 days, after which it became progressively less. 
The crop leaves lost nitrogen after topping. At cutting tobacco had taken up 
from the soil 114 lb. of nitrogen, of which 39.8 percent was in the crop leaves, 
21.5 in sucker leaves, 28 In the stalk, and 18.2 percent in the roots. 

OlasBlfication of wheat varieties grown in the United States, 8. A. Oiark 
and B. B. Bayles (V. 8. Dept. Agr., Tech. Bid. 459 (1986), pp. 164. pl9. 48, figs. 
78).— This classification is a revision of and supersedes Bulletin 1074 (E. S. E., 
49, p. 634), which it resembles in scope. It includes 77 new varieties and omits 
68 which are no longer deemed important The distribution and acreages of 
classes and varieties of wheat in 1929 have been noted earlier (E. S. E., 70, 
p. 771). 

Varietal differences in the absorption of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash by wheat at the same physiological age and under the same 
environmental conditions [trans. title], L. Maume and J. Dulao (Oompt. 
Rend. Acad. 8oi. [Boris], 198 (1984). No. 2, pp. 199-202, fig. I).— Chemical analy- 
sis of an array of wheat varieties cultured under the same conditions showed 
that the i)ercentages of nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium of the plants, 
when in the same state of physiological development, vary among the varieties. 
A graphical method is given for showing the mineral balance among the vari- 
eties when in the same physiological state. — (Oowrtesy Biol. Abs.) 

The protein and moisture content of wheat grown in New Mexico, 
a W. Botkin (New Mewioo 8ta. Bid. 280 (1985), pp. 16, figs. 2).— Protein and 
moisture determinations were made on varieties of wheat grown, 1928-34, on 
dry land and under Irrigation and on samples obtained in wheat-producing 
areas: Under irrigation yields of both spring and winter wheats were high 
and rather uniform. Hard red spring wheats generally were high in protein 
content, reaching a maximum of 17.1 percent, soft spring varieties were low in 
protein, and hard red winter wheats usually did not approach high protelLn. 
Wheat yields under dry farming varied widely with seasons and the protein 
content increased when yields were low and vice versa. The protein over the 
period averaged 18.7 percent, with a maximum yearly average of 15.6 percent 
for 4ilr3^-land wheats. 
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The hard tprlng wheats prodoeed under irrigation were mostly high In pro- 
tein and on the Minneapolis market should haye commanded an ayerage pre- 
mium of about 7.6 ct a bushel during the ];>eriod. Similarly, most of the hard 
red winter wheats from the dry-farming area were high in protein and on 
the Kansas Oity market for a similar period should haye recelyed premlumi 
of from 2 to 17 ct a btudiel. The moisture content of the wheat, both under 
irrigation and dry farming, averaged about 4.6 percent below the 18.5 perc^t 
average of molster climates. This, the author holds, diould be made the 
basis of a second premium. 

Investigations of cell sap concentration in wheat [trans. title], A. Minuu 
{ZUohr, ZUoht, Beihe A, PflangmatUchU tO (iM*), Vo. 1, pp. 68-71, figo. 4).— 
This study dealt with the influence of variety, daily variations, growth period, 
plant organs, and external factors on cell-sap concentration in wheat Analy- 
sis of cell sap may serve to distinguish between the xerophytlc and hygrophytic 
varieties. Varieties with the highest concentration seem most valuable from an 
agriculture viewpoint 

The response of English and Australian wheats to length of day and 
temperature, H. 0. 'Fobsteb and A. J. Vaset (Jowr, Dept. Agr. Vtataria, 
SS (1936), No. 7. pp. 352-364, fiQB. 8).— Free GaUlpoll, Bed Marvel, and Little 
Joss wheat (Australian spring and English Q)ring and winter varieties, respec- 
tively) were planted in 1981-38 at Werribee State Beseardh Farm at 7- to 
lO-day intervals throughout the year and were subjected to normal daylight 
and to a 16-hr. day. Observations at different development stages showed that 
both length of day and temperature were important factors In the devel<^ 
ment through the rosette and Jointing stages. Germination and the ripening 
of the spikes were controlled by temperature only. In the rosette stage the 
winter types ceased development after soil temperature rose above about 15* G., 
but this did not occur in the spring varieties. The relation of the results to 
production of new hybrids, acclimatisation of imported varieties, and to ver- 
nalization treatment of seed Is discussed. 

A comparison of the barge with other methods of harvesting wheat, 
A. G. MoCaixa, D. Gamebon, and A. T. Sinolaib (Canad. Jour, Res., IS (1936), 
No. 2, Sect. 0, pp. 67-78).— Samples of Marguis wheat harvested by the barge 
method in 1982 in the Edmonton, Alberta, district under almost ideal harvest 
conditions equaled or surpassed in grade and quality those harvested by the 
binder, swather, or straight-combine methods. In 1968 under more adverse 
conditions, including considerable rain during harvest, the barge samples were 
the poorest in grade and baking quality. Some loss of material was due to 
molding and sprouting in the barge stacks. Bin storage markedly improved 
the grade and quality of barge samples. Wheat combined at a moisture ccm- 
tent of 14 percent did not heat or gain in moisture content signiflcantly during 
storage. 

Kernel texture as an indicator of quality In hard red spring wheats, 
0. S. Aamodt and J. H. Tobbdc (Canad. Jour. Res., 13 (1936), No. 2, Soot. 0., 
pp. 76^86).— The gray wooded (podsol) soils at Fallis, Alberta, were found to 
provide a satisfactory medium for obtaining dlflbrentiation in kernel texture 
in hard red spring wheats. The correlation studies showed that the varieties 
tested behaved more or less similarly from year to year In kernel texture, 
protein content, and loaf volume, but not in partial baking score. Kernel 
texture appeared to be a better measure of partial baking score than protein 
content, while the Utter was the better index of loaf volume. A close reUtion 
was determined between the kernel texture of varieties grown at FalUs and 
both the partial b«^iHfig score |ind loaf volume of the same wheats grown at 
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Edmonton. The wheat-meal fermentation test was of little value in differen- 
tiating between the baking quality of hard red spring wheat varieties. 

Quality and keeping properties of fionr from wheat grown on the black 
and gray soils of Alberta, O. S. Aamoot and A. G. MoOaixa {Canada Jour, 
Rea,, IS (1955), No, S, Beet, 0, pp. fig, i).— The weights per bushel and 

milling yields of hard red spring wheats grown on the black loam at Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, were similar to those for the same varieties grown on the gray 
(wooded podsollc loam) soil at Fallis, whereas the grade, protein content, and 
baking quality of Edmonton-grown samples were superior. The flour from 
most of the samples of wheat grown at Edmonton retained its quality for 
at least 2 yr. after milling but flour from most of the Fallis-grown samples 
deteriorated so much during 10 mo. storage that it was unflt for bi*eadmaking. 
Flour from Reward showed less deterioration than that from any other stand- 
ard variety grown at Fallis and had the best original baking quality. Re- 
ward was the only recommended variety considered satisfactory for the gray 
soil area. 

Fvotection annual: A technical review of flour, cereal, and feed milling 
(Northweat. Miller, 184 (1935), No, fl. Sect, 2, pp, 10-^16, 17, 20^32, 36, 52-^7, 
62-64, 68-72, 73, 74, 76, 77, figs, 4 ^), — Technical papers presented in this 
number include Baking Test as a Method of Measuring Quality in Winter Wheat, 
by M. J. Blish (pp. 10, 11) ; The Story of a Grain of Wheat from Ripening to 
Bin, by G. O. Swanson (pp. 12, 13) ; The Wheat Meal Time Fermentation Test, 
by 0. O. Swanson and J. H. Parker (pp. 14-16) ; Mummy Wheat Won’t Grow, 
by 0. L. Brooke (p. 16) ; Flour Storage (p. 17), and Who’s Who in the World 
of Flour Weevils (p. 48), both by C. H. Briggs; A Glossary of Milling Terms and 
Expressions, by E. S. Miller (pp. 20>22) ; Simple Lessons in Thermohygrics (pp. 
23, 24, 64) ; The Determination of Moisture in Wheat and Wheat Products, by 
J. E. Anderson (pp. 25, 28) ; Factors That Influence the Protein Content of 
Wheat, by C. O. Swanson (pp. 26-28, 29) ; Breeding Better Quality Wheats, by 
J. H. Parker (pp. 36-32) ; Biscuit and Cracker Flours, by R, M. Bohn (p. 36) ; 
The Microscopic Structure of Wheat, by C. H. Briggs (pp. 52-^64) ; The Truth 
about Vitamins, by J. S. Hughes (pp. 64, 65) ; The Present Status of Trieur Re- 
search, by O. Haltmeier (pp. 66, 66), and The Historical Development of the 
Trieur, by Von Rechenberg (p. 67), both trans. by C. L. Brooke ; The 1986 Black 
Stem Rust Epidemic, by E. C. Stakman (p. 62) ; Wheat Must Be Bred for Rust 
Resistance, by L. E. Melchers (p. 63) ; Rust Resistance Tests Made in Kansas, 
by J. H. Parker (pp. 63, 64) ; Proteins, by L. R. Smith (pp. 68, 69) ; The Mineral 
Content of Feeds, by F. E. Corrie (pp. 69, 70) ; Vitamins A and D in Feeds, by 
C. L. Barthen (pp. 70, 71) ; Recent Developments in Mixed Feeds, by C. W. 
Sievert (pp. 71, 72) ; Drinking Habits of the Wheat Berry, compiled by T. A. 
Rozsa (pp. 73, 74) ; and Bristles and Brushes, by R. L. Gorker (pp. 76, 77). 

What is a weed? A. J. Pietebs (Jour, Amer, Boo, Agron,, 27 (1935), No, 10, 
pp. 781-783), — Consideration of published deflnitions led the author to suggest 
thait a weed be defined as ** a plant that does more harm than good and has a 
habit of intruding where not wanted.” 

[California weeds and their control] (Calif. Dept, Agr. Mo, Bui,, 24 (1935), 
No, 4-6, pp, 191-194t il9, 220, 232, 238-241* 260, pis. 4, fig, 1).— The characteris- 
tics, distribution, and control measures for several weeds are given in articles 
entitled Wild Morning-Glory (Convolvulus arvensia L.) (pp. 192-194) ; Mexican 
Whorled or Narrow-Leaf Milkweed (Asolepias mcxicana Cav.) (pp. 219, 220) ; 
Alkali Mallow (Bida hederaoea (Dougl.) Torr.) (p. 282) ; and Pignut (Hoff’ 
mannseggia densiftora Benth.) (p. 280), all by W. S. Ball and W. W. Robbins; 
Bilvar-Sheathed Knotweed as a Pest in Southwestern Alfalfa (Polygonum argyro^ 
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ocitm Stendd), by M. K. BeUue (pp. 288-241) ; and Knot-Weed or Kelp {PtHv 
gtmum tMOilenberffii Wats.) (p. 191). 

Grab grata control on lawns, H. B. SPBAOtrs (New Jer§ey Ciro, $54 
(19S6), pp, 4, flge, f).— Treatments outlined for control of crabgraaa In lawns 
include fertilising, liming, raking, and reseeding in autumn; fertilising in early 
Spring; and watmdng and cutting in summer. Crabgrass and other summer 
grasses whidi may be confused with it are described briefly. 

The time to cnt dandelions, O. D. La Rue (fifoienoe, $$ (19S6), No, $128t 
p, d50).— Examination of dandelion heads in flve stages of dey^opment with 
germination tests gaye indications that until the white of the dandelion pappus 
begins to extend beyond the green involucre tips, the heads may be cut and 
allowed to dry on the lawn without any danger of spreading the weed. 

A new means of dissemination of nnt grass (Oypems escnlentns L.), 
W. S. Bah. and M. E. Bellue (Calif, Dept, Agr, Mo, Rul., $4 (19SA), No, 4-^, 
pp, 2$5-25rt, Hg$. a).— The penetration of growing potato tubers by nutgrass 
rhlEomes and the development of nutlets within the tubers are described as an 
additional means of spreading the weed. 

Plot tests with sodium arsenite and sodium chlorate as soil sterllants 
in Oalifomia, A. S. Grafts (Calif, Dept, Agr, Mo, Bui,, 24 (19S6), No, 4-^, pp, 
241 ^ 259 , 7).— Extensive studies on soil sterilization by the California Ex- 

periment Station showed arsenic to be effective and practical for controlling 
weeds in waste areas. Dosages of 2 to 8 lb. per square rod are indicated 
according to soil type. The durability of a given application will depend upon 
soil types, rainfall, weed-seed population, disturbances of the top soil, and 
contamination with unsterilized soil. Sodium chlorate is indicated to be effec- 
tive against annuals for longer than 1 yr. in heavy alluvial soils where fainfall 
is light and is valuable against deep-rooted perennials in most soils, but the 
rate and time of application should be related to soil type and rainfall. 

Where dry application is desirable a combination of sodium chlorate and 
dry arsenic trioxide to be put on in late winter has proved effective. The 
chlorate is effective against annuals during the following summer. By the 
second spring enough arsenic trioxide dissolves and is flxed in the soil to be 
effective, and the arsenic then continues to act as long as any remains in the 
soil. The mixture is especially valuable on gravel walks and drives, but care 
should be taken not to poison valuable shrubs and trees with shallow roots 
beneath these areas. The ratio of chlorate to arsenic depends upon soil type 
and the weed species encountered. 

Decomposition and movement of herUcideB in soils, and effects on soil 
microbiological activity and subsequent crop growth, I, II (Canad, Jour, 
Rea,, 8 (19SS), No, 1, pp. 75-100, flga. 10; IS (19S5), No, 2, Sect, C, pp. i01-ii4).— 
Part 1, by W. S. Bowser and J. D. Newton, describes experimaits made at the 
University of Alberta, 1981-82, to determine residual effects of sulfuric add, 
copper sulfate, sodium dilorate, barium chlorate, and sodium dichromate, espe- 
cially with wheat, on 8 typical Alberta soils. Problems of residual effect were 
not found with the 2 leaf sprays, sulfuric add and e<^per sulfate. Sodium 
chlorate was observed to remain toxic over about 2 yr., depending mainly on 
the soil organic matter content and the amount of leaching. The distance that 
chlorate will leadi down into the subsoil depends on the amount of rainfall 
and the character of the soil. As soon as the chlorate leadies out or is reduced 
the soil returns to normal productiveness. Sodium dichromate decomposed 
very rapidly in the soil, but it had a depressing effect on nitriflcatioii and on 
the activity of the soil micro-organisms. However, there was practically no 
reddual effect from sodiun^ didiromate on soils of medium to hish oirganic 
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matter content Indications were that barinm chlorate is similar to sodltim 
chlorate in toxicity. 

Part 2, by J. D. Newton and A. D. Paul, describes further experiments to 
determine the effects of copper sulfate, sodium chlorate, and sodium 
dichromate, together with new trials with ammonium thiocyanate. The plat 
tests were limited to Edmonton black soil, and 3 t 3 rpical Alberta soils were 
used in the laboratory trials. Ck>pper sulfate applied to fallow plats in 1981 
did not affect wheat yields thereon significantly in 1982, or yields of wheat, 
oats, rye, and flax in 1933, and the soil was not appreciably injured, even 
temporarily. When sodium chlorate was applied to a series of fallow plats 
in 1980, and to another series in 1931, the effect of the heaviest applications 
(1,300 lb. per acre) lasted for 3 yr. in one series, but serious injury from 
such heavy applications did not persist longer than 2 yr. in either series. 
Sodium dichromate, applied to fallow plats and wheat plats in 1932, reduced 
wheat yields very much in 1932, but did not reduce crop yields the next year 
in either series, as It decomposed and lost its toxicity in the soil rather quickly. 

Ammonium thiocyanate, applied to fallow and wheat plats in 1932, reduced 
the wheat yields even more than sodium dichromate in 1932, retarded nitrifica- 
tion, and did not decompose and lose its toxicity completely during the season 
of application, but even with the heavier applications (650 and 1,800 lb.) the 
toxic effect disappeared early in the following season. Total and straw yields 
of crops planted on these plats generally were increased by the lighter appli- 
cations (160 and 325 lb.) in 1938, but the grain yields generally were reduced 
by the heavier treatments. The growth of certain annual weeds was stimulated 
considerably by this nitrogenous weed killer in 1983 and 1934 in the plats 
receiving the heavier applications. Laboratory experiments showed that the 
thiocyanate may be leached out of a soil with water, that it decomposes fairly 
rapidly in soils under favorable conditions of moisture and temperature and more 
rapidly in fertile soil rich in organic matter than in poorer soil, and that 
nitrification in soils is depressed for a time by the ammonium thiocyanate. 

A summer hay fever plant survey of Manhattan, Kansas, B. Hobn 
(Kans. Acad. Soi. Tram., S6 il9SS), pp. 91-P7).— This contribution from the 
Kansas State College includes surveys of the area within the city limits in 
weeds (22 percent), of the occurrence of the 48 grasses, 24 hay fever weeds, 
and 75 other herbaceous plants found, and of the relative Importance of each 
species as a factor in hay fever prevalence. Lists and blooming dates are 
included. 

HORTICTJLTintE 

[Horticultural studies at the Puerto Bico College Station], F. A. L6 pez 
DomIngtu&z, y. Medina, E. H. Twight, T. Bsegges, and L. A. Sebbano {Puerto 
Rico Col. Sta. Rpt 1984, PP- S8, 89, 40, 90-98, 198^114, 120, 121, 191-195, 196, 197, 
201, 202).— ‘Brief reports are presented on the results of variety tests with avo- 
cados, mangoes, and citrus fruits; propagation tests with citrus; fertilizer 
requirements of vegetables, such as peppers, tomatoes, cucumbers, and egg- 
plants ; varietal trials with watermelons; thrips control experiments on onions; 
hybridization of sweet and field corns; shipment of sweet com to the New 
York market; and cultural, propagation, and pruning experiments with coffee. 

Methods which the market gardener might use in breeding vegetables, 
0. A. Mahoney (Veg, Orowere Assoc. Amer. Ann. Rpt., 1984, PP- 182-188). — 
The pollination habits and requirements of different vegetables and methods 
of selection and breeding essential to improvement are discussed. 

** Oat-tallB **: A new V4u4ety of hop, B. 8. Salmon («foifr. Stmtheasi. Agr. 
Col., Wye, Kent, No- 86 (1985), pp. 41-4^9 figs. 5 ). — description is presented of 
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a new bop Tariety jderlved by natural crossing of the wild American form with 
the Bnglish male hpp. The new variety was found highly resistant to mold 
and mosaic diseases and to possess the strong aroma desired for certain brews. 

New York hop industry was not accidental, J. D. Hablait (Farm Bet. 
INew York State Sta*}, 2 (1926)^ No. t, pp. 2, 8, ftp. i).— Brief mention is made 
of the early history and development of hop growing in New York State, with 
comments on temperature, rainfall, and soil requirements, all of which are 
favorably found in certain areas of the State. 

Old Dominion spinach proves valuable for fall, winter, and early spring 
crops in Ohio, F. A. Bomshb and H. D. Bbown (Ohio Sta. Bkno. Bui. 176 
(1965), pp. 171, I7S) .-^Because of mosaic-resistant qualities the Old Dominion 
spinach developed by the Virginia Truck Experiment Station proved a valuable 
winter variety. Mulching with straw, either fresh or sterilized, resulted in 
yellowing and stunting, indicative of nitrogen starvation. Finding that an 
application a few days after mulch removal of 400 lb. per acre of nitrate of soda 
did not fully restore color, determinations were made of the soil nitrates, which 
revealed 40, 88, and 12 p. p. m. in the unmulched, sterilized straw, and fresh 
straw plats, respectively. The yields on April 25 were 9,280, 4,960, and 8,840 lb. 
per acre, respectively. Old Dominion was slower than Virginia Savoy in form- 
ing seed stalks. Bloomsdale Savoy planted under similar conditions was ^tirely 
winter-killed. 

Storage of winter squash, W. D. Enzie (Farm Res. [New York State Sta.l, 
2 (1965), No. 1, p. 9 ). — ^In discussing the requirements for successful storage the 
author states that observations on some 80 varieties of winter squash showed 
the great majority not desirable for long storage. Warted Hubbard, Blue 
Hubbard, Improved Green Hubbard, Warren Turban, Bay State, Marblehead, 
and Banana retained good edible quality until March. 

Mineral deficiency symptoms in tomatoes and cucumbers, I. C. Hoffman 
(Veg. Growers Assoc. Amer, Arm. Rpt., 1964, pp. 160-171 ). — ^Descriptions are 
presented of the foliar, root, and fruit symptoms resulting from deficiencies in 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, calcium, magnesium, and manganese. 

Wrapping tomatoes, J. D. CabVso and B. B. Habvet (Food Indus., 7 
(1965), No. 8, pp. 675, 676, 4I6, figs. 2 ). — Comparisons by the Minnesota Experi- 
ment Station of three wrapping materials, namely, (1) ordinary plain paper, 
(2) moisture-proof transparent cellulose, and (3) plain nonmoisture-proof 
transparent cellulose, for the protection of healthy disinfected tomatoes showed 
the least weight loss in treatment 2, but the accumulation of moisture within 
the wrapper is said to be a serious hazard in the case of unsterilized tomatoes. 
Ripened without ethylene in a room held at 24^ G. (75*' F.), the moisture-proof 
wrai^rs hastened coloring, apparently due to the retention of carbon dioxide 
and other gases. There was little difference between ordinary paper and the 
unwrapped controls. Subjected to an atmoEq;>here of 1 part of ethylene to 1,000 
parts of air, there was observed no marked difference in the relative rates of 
ripening in the three wrappers. Where sound tomatoes were subjected to air 
passed over rotted tomatoes the moisture:proof paper practically prevented the 
absorption of objectionable odors. Since unwrapped fruits also had a nei^igible 
odor, it is assumed that the unfavorable odor was accumulated by absorption 
by the wrapper and* in turn transmission to the fruit At a constant tmpera- 
ture of 5* sterilized tomatoes kept better in the moisture-proof wrapper. In 
studies with inoculated fruits, wrapping, particularly with moisture-proof 
paper, retarded the spread of disease to healthy fruits. 

How much water do trees need? A, J. Olnbt (Ky. State Sort. 80c. 
Trans., U964, pp. di-dd).— T|^ is a discussion of the relationship between soil 
water and water requirements of tree fruits. 
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Fruit-tree rootitocke: Methods of regetatlTe propagation, 0. B. Wood- 
head {Ifew Zeal Jour, Agr., 50 {19SS), No. B, pp. 9B^5, figi» 4) —StooUng was 
successfully employed In the vegetatlTe propagation of Mailing stocks I, IX, 
XII, XIII, XV, and XVI. Layering was successful in the case of selected seed- 
lings of wild pear {Pyrua oofimmiB)^ various types of mazzard cherry, several 
plums, and Gox Orange, Delicions, Oravenstein, Jonathan, and Stunner apples. 

Raw linseed oil and seal oil for controlling irregular blossoming and 
foliation in fruit trees, O. W. Mallt {Union So. Africa Dept, Agr, Bui. 
125 {lOSi), pp. 25, figs. 12).— At the University of Stellenbosch, Union of South 
Africa, it was observed that fruit trees sprayed with a mixture of raw linseed 
oU and water for the control of woolly aphis blossomed in a strong, uniform 
manner and developed vigorous leaf growth as compared with irregular bloom- 
ing and growth in control trees. In some instances the crops were deflnit^y 
increased by the oil treatments. Five yr. of spraying failed to produce any 
detrimental effects except where the water failed to mix with the oil or agitation 
in the tank was not complete. 

Results of incorporating a heavy application of superphosphate deeply 
into an orchard soil, O. F. Potteb (Amer. Soc. Hort. Soi. Proc,, 51 (1954), 
pp. 70-72, fig. 1; also New Hampshire Sta. Sot. Contrib. [45 (1954)], PP* 70-72, 
fig. i).— An analysis of 6 years* records, during which two heavy crops were 
produced, indicated at the New Hampshire Experiment Station that with seven 
replications a single heavy application of phosphorus to a soil originally con- 
taining only about 1,(X)0 lb. of PiOi per acre 8 in. of soil increased yields of 
mature Baldwin trees by an average of 34 lb. per tree per year as compared 
with controls. The odds by Fisher’s modification of Student’s method were 
19 : 1. Since all the trees in the experiment received 10 lb. of nitrate of soda 
or its equivalent each year, the comparison was essentially that of nitrogen 
plus phosphorus with nitrogen alone. From an economic standpoint the in- 
creased yields from phosphorus were not sufficient to Justify its use. 

Spray-residue removal from apples and other fruits, M. H. Halles, 
E. Smith, and A. L. Ryall (U. 8 . Dept. Agr., Farmers* Bui. 1752 {1955), pp. 11+ 
26, figs. 5).— This publication, a revision of and superseding an earlier paper 
(E. S. R., 60, p. 231), presents recent developments in spray residue removal, 
particularly with reference to washing media and equipment for fruits sprayed 
with different materials. Among fruits considered in addition to the apple 
are pears, peaches, cherries, grapes, and currants. Peaches cannot be treated 
with hydrochloric acid solutions because of the resulting severe acid injury. 

Getting away from lead residue, R. L. Wbbsteb {Better Fruit, 50 {1955), 
No. 4, pp. 5, 6, fig. 1). — ^Trials by the Washington Experiment Station of calcium 
arsenate as a substitute for lead arsenate In the control of codling moth in 
the Wenatchee district gave encouraging results, although it was apparent that 
it is more difficult to maintain adequate protection in the late season with 
the calcium arsenate because of its poorer adhesion. Analyses of arsenical 
deposits before and after each spray aided greatly in interpreting results. 
Galcium arsenate when applied with proper safeners, such as zinc sulfate or 
aluminum sulfate, was found of equivalent value to straight lead arsenata 
The most promising combination to date is calcium arsenate 4 lb., hydrated 
lime 2 lb., zinc sulfate 1 lb., and water 100 gal. 

Apple orcharding: Winter injuries, grass endurance, irrigation and 
nitrate, twenty-sixth to thirtieth year of a 14-variety orchard, M. B. 
ChTMMiNGS, E. W. Jenkins, and R. G. Dunnxko {Vermont Sta. Bui 895 {1955), 
pp. 67, pis. 4, figs. 10) . — ^In this further rej^pBt (B. S. R., 68, p. 884) on the station 
variety brchard, there is discussed wliler injury resulting from the severe 
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oeason of 196B-84, with notes on the natnre of the injury and yarietal response. 
Trees which fruited heavily in 1988 suffered more damage than those whidi 
fmited lightly that year. Baldwin, Northern Spy, Ben Davis, Pumpkin Sweet, 
Rhode Island Greening, Mann, FaUawater, and Astrachan were badly injured, 
McIntosh, Arctic, and Delicious somewhat injured, and Cortland, Haralson, 
Joyce, Fameuse, Lobo, Ranier, Starking, Wealthy, Kendall, and Macoun only 
slightly harmed. Winter tolerance depended somewhat on the care given and 
the health of the tree but is conceded largely a matter of varietal resistance. 
Observations on the grass cover in the orchard showed that orchard grass is 
better adapted than Kentucky bluegrass or couch grass as a ground cover. 
Irrigation sufficient to double or triple the natural rainfall increased twig 
and leaf growth and number and size of fruits, but decreased the keeping 
quality. Nitrate of soda in large applications had much the same effects as 
the additional water. During the 6 yr. from 1980 to 1984 Fameuse led among 
14 varieties in the total number of fruits, as It had over the ^tire 80-yr. 
period. Baldwin and Wealthy required particular attention in fruit thinning. 
The highest percentage of grade A apples was produced by Yellow B^lliower. 

Effect of crop and treatment on winter injury to BaldwlnSf M. A. 
Tinolet and G. F. Potteb {Amer, Boo, Hort, Boi, Proo., SI {19S4), pp. SSi-BS8, 
fi09. 4; aUo New Hampshire Bta, [flfoi. Oontrib, 47 (1984)], pp. SS4^SS8, figs. 4).— 
Observations following a winter minimum of — 81 * F., which severdy injured 
or killed all Baldwin trees of bearing age, indicated that soil and spraying 
treatments may exert a considerable influence on the capacity or lack of 
capacity of apple trees to withstand low temperatures. Trees sprayed with 
mild sulfur plus calcium arsenate showed as little as 22 percent injury the 
following October as compared with 60 percent for the remainder of the 
orchard. The authors believe that the heavier sprays may have reduced photo- 
synthetic activity and thus Interfered with the production of certain products 
contributing to resistance. In respect to cultural treatments, trees in sod with 
manure mulch applied at the rate of 400 lb. per tree suffered 98 percent injury 
as compared with a minimum of 83 percent in the sod group fertilized with 
10 lb. of sodium nitrate per tree. Yield records of the preceding crop showed 
some differences due to size of crop but not enough to account for the differen- 
tial injury. The possibility that the manure delayed maturity of the wood Is 
discussed. 

Photosynthesis in apple leaves daring late fall and its significance in 
annual bearing, A. J. Heinicke (Amer. Boo. Hort. Boi. Proo., SI (19S4), PP- TT- 
80 ), — ^Uslng as plant material vigorous 6-year-old McIntosh trees growing in 
grass sod, it was found In these experiments in the Cornell University orchard 
that the rate of photosynthesis of the foliage which is beginning to lose its 
green color in autumn may be accelerated by applications of quickly available 
nitrogen. The dark green leaves resulting from nitrogen treatments showed a 
very high average rate of carbon dioxide assimilation as late as the third we^ 
of October, at which time there was a r.apld loss of green coloring" in aU the 
trees. The extra reserves of carbohydrates resulting from late activity are 
believed important in the develc^ment of a large leaf surface per spur the 
succeeding spring, which In turn is an Important factor in bringing about regular 
bearing in many varieties of apples. The much greater root growth during 
autumn in trees retaining their foliage in a dark green state is also important 
the succeeding spring in promoting a large early leaf surface. The exposure 
of brandies to 0* F. beginning November 10, 1984, indicated that early winter 
hardiness may be increased^by the late application of nitrogen. It is empha- 
sized, however, that timing of the application is highly important and that too 
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early treatments would simply tend to continue shoot growth and reduce cold 
resistance. 

Photosynthetic activity and internal structure of apple leaves are 
correlated, W. F. Pickett (Amer. Boo, Sort, Boi, Proo,, 51 (1554), PP- 51-55).— 
In this study, conducted by the Kansas Experiment Station, orchard-grown 
Livland apple leaf mesophyll was found to have larger intercellular spaces 
than did leaves of the same variety grown in a greenhouse where day tempera- 
tures ranged from 65* to 75* F. and night temperatures were seldom below 45*. 
The orchard-grown Livland trees made a net gain of 5.96 g of dry matter per 
square meter of leaf area per day as compared with 8.48 g for greenhouse trees ; 
with Delicious the figures were 4.68 and 1.88 g, respectively. Apparently the 
more open mesophyll of the orchard-grown leaves was a factor in their more 
active carbon assimilation. The prevailing weather in the case of the orchard 
trees was hot and dry, and observations on stoma tal behavior on July 18 showed 
none open after 6 a. m. Repeated tests with the modified Sachs method showed 
a fairly close correlation between night temperatures and the amount of dry 
matter lost by leaves between 2:30 p. m. and 6 a. m. Comparisons of the 
photosynthetic activity of Delicious leaves of trees with and without fruit 
showed greater dry weight accumulation during the day in the fruiting trees. 

The intensity of light striking leaves of apple trees at different times 
of day, B. P. Ghbistopheb (Amer. Boo, Sort, Boi, Proo,, SI (1554), PP* 55-52, 
fiffs. 4)* — With the aid of a Weston illuminometer light intensity readings were 
taken by the Rhode Island Experiment Station in late autumn on foliage 
of a 25-year-old McIntosh apple tree, the leaves being in different locations 
and at different angles with reference to the horizontal. It was found that 
both the position on the tree and the angle of the leaf’s surface play important 
roles. The total foot-candle hours were greatest on the south side in leaves 
pointing out at an angle of 60* below the horizontal. The minimum total 
foot-candles was recorded on the north exposure in the case of leaves pointing 
back into the tree at an angle of 80* above the horizontal. No leaf on the 
north side received more than 4 percent of the total light for the day, and 
even in midsummer the chance for leaves on the north side to receive very 
high intensities is believed slight; in fact the author suggests that at the 
late date of November 3 light was a limiting factor most of the day for all the 
leaves on the tree except those on the southern exposure. 

Some responses of Yellow Transparent apple trees in Delaware to 
various nitrogen treatments, F. S. LagassA (Delaware Bta, Bid, 196 (1555), 
pp, 45, fige, 5) .—Working in an orchard of 26'year-old Yellow Transparent trees 
in vigorous condition and previously well cared for with reflect to q;>raying, 
nitrating, and cover crops, the author found that applications of nitrogen over 
a 6-3rr. period increased the circumference and terminal growth but had no 
significant effect on total yirids or on the bearing habit of the trees. In 
fact, in certain cases the biennial fruiting habit was apparently accentuated. 
In six of eight plats nitrogen increased the percentage of the first pick, but 
the differences were not significant No significant increases were recorded 
in the number of bushels of fruit harvested in either the first pick or total 
harvest from the nitrogen treatments. With one exception nitrogen had no 
significant effect on firmness or keeping quality of apples held at prevailing 
temperatures after picking. However, significant softening was noted in the 
case of fruits from four of the nitrogen-treated plats when the apples were 
placed in cold storage. Nitrogen did not greatly affect the percentage of 
moisture *ln the fruit or seeds but did increase the percentage of nitrogen in 
the fiesh though not in the seeds. 
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Response to nitro^n fertlUsers allied in different areas under Rome 
apple trees, P. 0. Mabtb {Amer, 800 , Eort, 8 ci. Proo., SI (lSS4)f pp, 75-*75)*— 
In a fertiliser placement study conducted by the University of Maryland, 
10 lb. of nitrate of soda was applied is eight different positions with reference 
to the trunks of 25-year>old R(»ne Beauty apple trees located at Hancodc, Md. 
Measurable responses were obtained from all treatments up to the maadmum 
distance (15 ft.), but the results were least when the fertilisers were con- 
centrated in the sones near the trunk, suggesting the advisability of scattering 
nitrate over a rather wide area beneath the tree. The best fruiting response 
was secured when the fertiliser was distributed in a 12- to 15-ft sone, but no 
evidence of tree injury was observed with any of the treatments. Some 
observations on roots of nearby Stayman Winesap trees showed a larger pro- 
portion of fibrous roots in the upper foot at the greater distances from the 
trunk. 

Additional studies on the effect of commercial forms of nitrogenous 
fertilizers as applied to apple trees, B. 8. Mabsh (Amer, Boo, Hori, 80 L 
Proc,, SI (1M4), p. .75).— In this brief abstract of the results of a study con- 
ducted by the Illinois Experiment Station, it is stated that analyses of young 
apple trees which had been fertilized with ammonium sulfate showed an earlier 
mobilization of nitrogen in trees treated the preceding autumn than in luring- 
treated trees. This was Indicated by a greater amount of total nitrogen in the 
preceding season’s growth of the fall-fertiUzed trees, whereas the total nitrogen 
of the root system was higher in the case of the spring-treated trees. CJaldum 
cyanamide produced no effects different from the control trees except that soil 
nitrates were higher in September and October in the cyanamide plats than in 
the control plats or those receiving other forms of commercial nitrogen. 

The effect of spraying apple leaves with certain less used materials 
upon their carbon dioxide Intake, E. L. Ovebholseb and F. L. Ovxblet {Amer, 
80 c, Hort. 8 ci. Proo.t SI (19S4), P^5).— Observations with the Heinicke 

and Hoffman apparatus (E. S. R., 68, p. 744) on leaves of 1-year-old Jonathan 
apple trees growing in pots in the greenhouse of the Washington Experiment 
Station and sprayed (1) with calcium arsenate 8 lb., zinc sulfate 1 lb., and 
calcium hydrate 2 lb. with water to make 100 gal., and (2) calcium arsenate S 
lb. and 0.5 gal. of mineral oil with water to make 100 gaL showed that both 
sprays when applied thrice at 14-day Intervals did not aflbct adversely carbon 
dioxide assimilation. In fact, the leaves sprayed with the first mixture seemed 
slightly more efficient than did control leaves. 

The effects of certain fertilizers upon the carbon dioxide intake of 
mature Jonathan apple leaves, L. E. Tompkins (Amor, Boo, Hori, Bol, Proo,, 
SI (J9S4)$ PP. fft-lOOf llg, i).-— Records taken by the Washington Experiment 
Station on the carbon dioxide intake of comparable leaves on 25-year-old Jona- 
than trees located on different plats of a fertilizer experiment operated con- 
tinuously since 1927 showed that the nitrogen and the nitrogen-phosphorus 
trees were practically equal in carbon dio^de intake, while those or the idios- 
phorus plats were much less efficient. Since earlier studies on the same plats 
by Larson (E. S. B., 70, p. 836) had shown a much higher percentage of phos- 
phorus in the leaves of the phosphorus treated plats, the author suggests 
that phosphorus may have a depressing effect on carbon dioxide intake when 
it is used alone. Night readings showed that leaves whUfii were absorbing 
(mly a small amount of carbon dioxide in the day were giving off a relatively 
large amount at night, and vice versa. 

Fish oil sprays as affectiag the carbon dioxide Intake by Jonathan 
apple leaves, Q. W. Tovno *i( Amor. Boo, Eort, Boi, Proo,, SI {19S4)f pp. lOt- 
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1(^5).— At the Washington Experiment Station It was found that leaves of 1-year- 
old Jonathan apple trees growing In pots In the greenhouse when sprayed on 
both surfaces with herring fish oil 1 qt. and arsenate of lead S lb. and water to 
make 100 gal. were less effective than 'control leaves on the same tree as to 
carbon dioxide absorption. In the case of a single application there was an 
apparent recovery of carbon dioxide absorbing power, but this was not observed 
after a second or third spraying. There was, however, no visible Injury following 
three sprayings. 

The effects of several summer oils on the carbon dioxide assimilation 
by apple leaves, M. B. Hoffman {Amer, 8oo, Hort, Soi, Proo,, SI {19S4), pp. 10k- 
106). — Studies at Cornell University of the effects of three commercial brands 
of summer spra 3 dDg oils on the carbon dioxide assimilation by the leaves of 
vigorous 7-year-old Northern Spy trees growing In alfalfa sod showed two of 
the brands to reduce the amount of carbon dioxide absorbed and the third 
to have very little, If any, influence ; in fact, in one comparison the third oil 
actually showed a slight beneflcial effect over the check. None of the three 
oils caused any visible destruction of leaf tissues. 

A physiological stndiy of cracking in Stayman Winesap apples, L. Vninni 
{Jour. Agr. Res. iU. £f.], 51 {19S5), No. S, pp. 191-229, figs. 5). — In this joint con- 
tribution from the West Virginia Experiment Station and Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, It Is pointed out that fluctuations In soil moisture content greater and 
more rapid than those ordinarily occurring In the orchard showed no relationship 
to the occurrence or severity of cracking. Mercury manometers attached to 
the cut tips of branches showed vascular suction at all times, and attempts 
to produce cracking by forcing water under 5 to 10 lb. of excessive pressure per 
square Inch into the cut ends of detached fruit-bearing branches failed. Al- 
though some cracking occurred In fruits on branches protected from rain, 
cracking was much more severe when apples still attached to the tree were 
submerged In water. Detached apples with calyxes and stems sealed were 
caused to crack by submergence in water for several days, suggesting the 
possibility that long-continued rains may aggravate cracking. The occurrence 
and severity of cracking were not found related In any way to air temperature 
fluctuations. Noting that not all the apples on a branch cracked under 
weather conditions favorable to cracking, studies were made of the individual 
fruits, and It was found that In most cases Injury was initiated In regions 
showing some form of visible abnormality, such as msseting, scab lesions, sun 
scald, or unusually high color. The Immediate cause of cracking apparently 
lies In a rapid enlargement of tissues lying beneath areas of excessively 
stretched skin. Cracking was generally more pronounced on branches with 
sparse foliage. In the case of attached apples suspended under water, cracking 
generally occurred most severely in fruits that were growing most rapidly. 

Freealng point determinations showed tissues below russeted areas to have 
higher osmotic values than similar tissues from unmodlfled areas. The com- 
bination of mechanical weakness of the skin and hlg^ tissue pressure In the 
underlying cortex evidently provided a most favorable environment for cracking. 
Dye solutions supplied the cut ends of attached branches bearing fruits were 
found most concentrated In the peripheral regions characterized by russetlng, 
scab lesions, or more or less suberized cracks. This would Indicate that such 
regions received water more freely than other parts of the fruit. 

A new method of fruit and vegetable preservation: The metabolism of 
apples, M. OoFiBABOW {Jour. 8oo. Ohem. Indus., Ohem, and Indus., 54 {1985), 
No. 18, p. £85).— The keeping properties of ripe apples, pears, dtms, pineapples, 
and bananas were considerably Increased by spraying with maleic add, the 
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medlmn of which was adapted to the liaTor of the particular fruit Aqueous 
solutions of maleic or fumarlc acid were not found effective. It is deemed 
likely that maleic acid is produced during the metabolism of apples, and that 
degradation of maleic acid to ethylene occurs under the influence of modified 
enzymic activity. 

Apple storage, G. F. Potteb (Amer. Fruit Oroioer, 65 (1956), No. 9, pp. 6, 6, 
12, H, ftps. $). — ^In this general discussion the author points out that at the 
New Hampshire Experiment Station findings have shown that whereas 80* F. 
lengthened the keying life of McIntosh apples, the ultimate quality was not 
equal to that of fruit held at 82*. In from 80 to 85 days a temperature of 82* 
killed all railroad worms in applea The holding of McIntosh apples for from 
4 to 5 days at ordinary outdoor temperatures prevailing at harvest markedly 
reduced internal break-down in stored fruit. Scab lesions increased in size in 
storage at 82*, indicating the need of careful spraying and selection of fruits. 
Picking maturity was highly important; for example, Oortland when picked 
early scalded badly even if wrapped in oiled paper, and if picked late was espe- 
cially susceptible to break-down in the outer cortical area. Fertilizer treatment 
had no material effect on keeping quality of apples. 

Experiments on the canning of apple Juice, D. A. Tucker, G. L. Marsh, 
and W. V. Cbuess (Fruit Prod. Jour, and Amer. Vinegar Indus., 15 (1955), No. 1, 
pp. 7, 8). — ^At the California Experiment Station, Gravenstein apple juice treated 
in various ways, such as heating to 140*, 160*, 165®, and 180* F. with or with- 
out the addition of such materials as hydrogen peroxide to intensify oxidation 
or sodium hydroxide to reduce acidity, was stored in 8-oz. tins at temperatures 
of from 80* to 85*. After 8 mo., corrosion was found in all lots, ranging in 
intensity from moderate to severe. At the end of 2 yr. only one lot showed 
100 percent of the cans in good condition, with 0 percent in several lots. In a 
later trial apple juice placed in high vacuum at room temperature for 10 
min. to remove the dissolved oxygen and then heated to 120* and poured hot 
into coke plate tin cans, which, after sealing, were pasteurized at 140* for 
40 min. or 180* for 20 min., showed no swollen or perforated cans after 15 
months’ storage at from 80® to 86*. Even when yeast and mold spores were 
included 130* pasteurization for 60 min. prevented fermentation. Based on the 
results, a procedure is outlined for handling apple Juice. 

Pears: Their pollination, the relative order of flowering of varieties, 
their cross fertilization, and the insect visitors to the blossoms, G. H. 
Hooper (Jour. Southeast. Apr. Col., Wye, Kent, No. 56 (1955), pp. 111-118 ). — Of 
77 varieties of pear under observaticm, 38 matured some fruits with their own 
pollen, and it is conjectured that even the most fruitful variety would yl^d 
four times as much fruit if cross pollinated. A table is presented showing the 
time of flowering of 46 varieties, and effective varietal combinations are sug- 
gested based on the author’s observations and the results of other English p<fl- 
lination work. Of insects recorded as visitors to pear blossoms, the hqneybee 
was by far the most abundant 

Behavior of three picks of Elberta peaches in relation to temperature 
of storage, W. H. Smith and Willison (Oanad. Hart, and Home Map., 58 
(1955), No. 9, p. 209).— Observations on Elberta peaches pixd^ed at St Oatharines, 
Ont., on September 2, 6, and 11, showed the advantage of deferred harvesting 
as related to maximum quality shown in color and flavor. Of three storage 
temperatures employed, namely, 82®, 87*, and 45* F., the first was most effec- 
tive in holding peaches, and fruits harvested in a firm ripe stage kept satis- 
factorily for from 10 to 14 dayg. Even at the 45 * temperature the September 
2 lot foiled to develop satisfactory dessert quality. More rapid decay of fruits 
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removed from storage than those ripened without storing is believed related 
to the condensation of water vapor on the cold fruits. 

A survey of the behavior of cherry trees in the Hudson Biver Valley, 
with particular reference to losses from winter killing and other causes, 
L. C. Andebson {Tfew York State Bta. Bui 658 {1985), pp, 28, figs, d).— Heavy 
losses in both sour and sweet cherries following the severe winter of 193S-^ 
led to a careful study which showed that of various factors concerned soil type, 
drainage, vigor of tree, and nature of the rootstock were of major importance. 
Cherries, both sweet and sour, on mazzard roots in light sandy soils, par- 
ticularly young trees with root systems not well established, suffered severe 
winter injury to their roots. Older trees with roots more deeply imbedded 
survived better, although many suffered injury to their surface roots. Vigorous 
trees on mazzard roots growing in the stronger, well-drained soils suffered very 
little Injury. Little root damage was observed on mahaleb-rooted trees, but 
since over a period of years the mahaleb-rooted trees have suffered far more 
from other causes than winter injury, notably summer droughts, the author 
concludes that for the Hudson River Valley mazzard roots are more desirable 
for most soils, despite an occasional severe winter. It is urged that the or- 
ganic matter content of cherry orchard soils be Increased by cover crops and 
manures as a means of decreasing winter injury. 

Good pollination means more grapes, F. E. Gladwin {Farm Res. [Tfew 
York State Sta.l, 2 {1985), No. 1, pp. 5, fd).— During a period of high winds 
and considerable rain, sticky screens placed at various distances from a late- 
blooming male grapevine collected pollen 16 ft away but none at 24 ft. In 
another year with gentle to fresh breezes anthers were carried 8 and 16 ft. 
Concord, Butler, and Lindley varieties set more berries and formed more com- 
pact clusters when hand-pollinated, indicating the desirability of providing 
cross-pollination by planting compatible varieties within a distance of 16 ft. 

Passion fruit products, H. D. Poobe {Fruit Prod. Jour, and Amer. Vinegar 
Indus., 14 {1985), No. 9, pp. 264-268, 285, figs, d).— This paper discusses the 
preparation of different products, such as carbonated drinks, jellies and sirups, 
the composition of the juice, seeds, and shells, and methods employed in re- 
moving the pulp and juice. Total sugars in one sample of juice were 11.32 
percent, of which 7.69 percent was invert sugar and 8.68 percent was sucrose. 
Approximately 70 acres of passion fruit vines are said to be now growing in 
Oalifomia. 

A monoecious date palm, W. E. Bbyan {Jour. Heredity, 26 {1985), No. 4 * 
p. 146, fig. 1). — ^A brief record is presented of the occurrence of female flower 
clusters on an ostensibly male palm growing in the University of Arizona Date 
Garden near Tempe. 

Grapefruit investigations in Trinidad, F. Habdt and Q. Boobiguez {Trop. 
Agr. [Trinidad^, 12 {1985), No. 8, pp. 295-215).— In this summary of results 
obtained by the Imperial C!ollege of Tropical Agriculture since January 1984, 
it is pointed out that in the acidic soils of Trinidad calcium appears to be a 
particular need for grapefruit and citrus. Available phosphorus was very 
deficient, with available potash variable but generally medium. Nitrogen was 
usually abundant. Potassium, together with nitrogen in appropriate amounts, 
produced the most satisfactory growth in young grapefruit trees on limed 
SOIL Close reciprocal relationships were observed in chemical analyses of 
leaves in the case of potash and lime and potash and nitrogen. Analyses of 
the fruit Indicated a relatively high proportion of juice and pulp and a very 
high sugar-acid ratio as compared with published analyses of the Florida, 
Texas, and Puerto Rico fruit Grapefruits grown on limed soil had a higher 
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amgar-add ratio than those from acid soil. Choice fruit appeared to have 
slightly more sugar and add and a higher sugar-add ratio than did cull fruit 

Bnd differentiation in smudged mango trees, P. E. Jujoala. and A. San 
Pedbo (PMippine Agr,, $4 {1986), No. 1, pp. 87^0, pU. 4).— Descriptions based 
on macroscopic and microscopic examinations are presented of the dormant and 
smudged shoot buds of mango trees of four varieties. Distinctive changes 
were noted In the shape of the dieaths of shoot buds which were forming 
leaves only, and these buds usually exhibited rapid elongation. In the flower 
bud the outer scales were like those of the leaf bud, but the Inner scales never 
showed distinct laminar formation. Mixed leaf and flower buds were dis- 
tinguished from leaf buds by a peculiar arrangement of the tips of their leaf 
prlmordla. Microscopically the different types could be distinguished after 
from 6 to 8 days of smudging. The flowering bud exhibited activity not only 
In its apical merlstem but also in the axillary or lateral merlstems. 

Progress report on Kellogg nnt cultural project of the Michigan State 
College, J. A. Neilson (North. Nut Orowers Aasoo. Proo., 84 (1988), pp. 88- 
88 ). — ^Notes are presented on the results of searches for superior nut trees, top- 
working tests, and on accessions to the trial plantings on the Kellogg Demonstra- 
tion Farm near Augusta, Mich. 

Notes on the Albert orchard at Geneva, O. L. Slate (North. Nut Orowers 
Assoe. Proo., 84 (1988), pp. 54-d7).— Included in the discussion are notes on 
winter injury, productivity, and characteristics of varieties, and on breeding 
activities. 

The relation of geographic strain to hardiness in the English walnut, 
J. A. Neilson (Michigan Sta. Quart. Bui., 18 (1985), No. 1, pp. 15^).— Stating 
that the unusually warm autumn and abundant rainfall preceding the very 
severe winter of 1988-84 afforded a severe test for English walnuts, the author 
presents data on the behavior of a large number of varieties scattered over 
the southern half of the Lower Peninsula in Michigan and southwestern On- 
tario. The consistent variation In resistance observed suggested a classlflcation 
of English walnuts Into definite groups according to their probable origin. 
The t 3 rpes of Injury are described, and measures which favor survival, such as 
the use of hardier types, the moderate application of nitrogen, and the early 
cessation of tillage, are discussed. 

Annuals which reseed in Michigan, O. E. WIldon (Michigan Sta. Quart. 
Bui., 18 (1985), No. 1, pp. 18-14) .— Following & brief discussion, lists are pre- 
sented of a large number of annual flowers whidi were able or unable to survive 
the winter of 1988-84 as naturally sown seed. 

Fall planting best for all peonies, L. M. van Alsttne (Farm Res. {New 
York State Sta.}, 8 (1985), No. 1, pp. 5, 6, figs. 8).— Oultural suggestions are 
given. 

Ornamental shrubs and trees: Their selection and pruning, A. J. SwmcT, 
edited by W. P. Wbioht (London: J. M. Bent A Sons, 1985, pp. XIII+84, pi. 1, 
figs. 88).— This Is a practical handbook pr^ared from the English viewpoint 
It contains a foreword by E. Beckett 

Winter hardiness of shrubs at Grand Rapids, BUchigan; winter of 1988- 
1984, J. E. WnuB (Michigan Sta. Quart. BuL, 18 (1985), No. 1, pp. 84-88).— 
Largely In tabular form, data are presented upon the behavior of a large number 
of evergreen and broad-leaved shrubs following the disastrously cold winter 
of 1988-84. 

The desert milkweed (Asclepias subulata) as a possible source of rub- 
ber, R. E. Beckett and B. 8. Sim (U. S. Dept. Agr., Tech. Bui. 478 (1985), 
pp. 80, figs. 8).— Found most promising among 84 southwestern qiiecies, the 
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desert milkweed was brongbt Tinder enltlTatlon at Bard, Oalif., for intensiye 
study of Its possibilities as a source of rubber. Spacing experiments showed 
that close planting Increased the acre yields of rubber. TTnthlnned 2-year-old 
plants In rows 1 ft apart yielded 212 lb. per acre as compared with 71 lb. for 
plants spaced 8 ft apart in 4-ft rows. An examination of large numbers of 
plants collected In their native habitats showed a range in rubber content 
of from 0.5 to 6 percent, with an average of 2.86 percent. Plants grown at 
Bard from seed of high-percentage plants attained a maximum of 5 percent 
rubber at 8 and 4 yr. The rubber content reached a maximum in both wild and 
cultivated plants during the dormant season. After 2 yr. of storage, plant 
material retained its rubber content, whereas similar material exposed to 
the weather lost practically all its rubber in 90 days. Attempts to develop high- 
yielding strains of desert milkweed by plant selection are said to be unprom- 
ising because of self-fertility and difBculties in propagating cuttings, crown 
division, or budding. Three insects, an aphid, a hemipteron, and the larva 
of the milkweed butterfly, were found injurious, but only to a moderate degree. 

rOEESTET 

Applied silviculture in the United States, R. H. Westveld (Ann Arbor, 
Mich,: Edwards Bros., 19S5, pp. VI +415, figs. 87). — In connection with a general 
discussion of forest types and silvicultural practice in the various important 
forestry regions of the United States, the basic ecological and economic factors 
and the climate, physiography, and past practices are considered. 

Ohio Forest News [September 1985] (Ohio Forest News [Ohio Bta.}, 
No. 26 (1965), pp. 12, figs. 8). — ^This pamphlet contains notes on road construction 
and other improvements in the State forests and on forest taxation and exten- 
sion activities. 

Propagation of trees and shrubs for game food, P. W. Robbins (Michigan 
Sta. Quart. Bui., 18 (1965), No. 1, pp. 65-67). — Observations on July 1, 1981, upon 
8-in. cuttings of the preceding year's growth of serviceberry, dogwood, and 
basswood, set out May 11, showed 82 percent of survival in the dogwood and 
none in the other two species. In the 1982 test. Including serviceberry and 
dogwood, 91 percent of the dogwood lived to July 1. Using a solar frame In 
1988, good survival was recorded in dogwood and serviceberry, but none in 
basswood. 

Value of watershed cover in flood control, S. B. Mobbis (Jour. Forestry, 66 
(1965), No. 8, pp. 746-750). — ^Thls is a discussion of the relation of watershed 
cover in preventing floods and in decreasing the silting up of reservoirs, with 
particular reference to southern Oalifomia. 

Forest fires and accelerated erosion, C. A. Ck)NNAU0HT0N (Jour. Forestry, 
66 (1965), No. 8, pp. 751, 752, fig. 1). — ^Thls article presents information on the 
relation of fire to erosion in central Idaho and emphasizes the need of fire 
protection aa.a watershed management measure. 

Some relationships between soil type and forest site quality, O. H. Diebold 
(Ecology, 16 (1965), No. 4 j PP- 640-647, fig- 1)- — In a forest area in central 
New York characterized by the almost universal presence of hard maple and 
beech it was determined that lime content of the soil profile, degree of drain- 
age, and depth, structure, and consistency of the subsoil are the dbaracter- 
istlcs of greatest importance in distinguishing types. All other factors being 
similar, the w^- to,j(||0idmt^^ soils possessing superior moisture- 

holding properties developed the best humus layer. The litter of certain 
species, such as elm, basswood, white ash, hard maide, black dierry, yellow 
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birch, and beech gave rise to better hnmas than did hemlodi^ whiter pine, rook 
oak, and red oak. A high mortality of coniferous plantings was observed 
on poorly drained soils. 

A study of site, root development, and transpiration in relation to the 
distribution of Finns contorts, F. W. Gail and B. Bi. horn {Ecology^ IB 
{19S5), No, i, pp, 88-100, figs, 4).— Observations on seedlings riiowed that P. 
murrayana (lodgepole pine) has a shallower absorbing root system and less 
extensive laterals than has P. ponderosa. The usual limitation of lodgepole pine 
to protected sites is believed the result of its shallower and less extensive root 
system and also to Its tendency to excessive increased transpiration in the 
presence of winds. In a quiet atmosphere the transpiration rate of lodgepole 
pine was less than that of ponderosa pine. The lodgepole by virtue of Its 
capacity to produce many short, stubby lateral roots just below the surface of 
the water in saturated soils was l^etter equipped than the ponderosa In adapting 
itself to moist envlronmenta 

Relation of site index for shortleaf pine to certain physical properties of 
the soil, T. S. CoiLE (Jour, Forestry, SS (19S5), No, 8, pp, 78B-7B0, figs, S ), — 
Because of the many physical characteristics and components of each soil horizon 
and the presence of more than one soil horizon, no well-defined correlation was 
observed in this study at the Duke Forest between site Index and any one 
physical characteristic or component of any one horizon. A texture-depth Index 
obtained by dividing the silt and clay content, or the colloidal content, in 
percent, of the Bi horizon by the average depth in Inches at which this horizon 
was encountered was found a reliable measure of site quality for diortleaf pine. 
The density and composition of the understory In old-field stands approaching 
maturity gave a broad Index to site quality ; for example, dogwood was a common 
understory on the better sites, whereas certain mosses and lichens characterized 
poorer sites. 

Comparative germination of tree species on various kinds of surface- 
soil material in the western white pine type, G. M. Fishes (Ecology, IB 
(19S5), No, 4, pp, BOB-Bll), — ^Elght sections of forest surface soil differing in the 
character of material in the upper surface layers were lifted and installed 
Intact in a greenhouse and planted with fresh seed of nine species, western 
white, lodgepole, and ponderosa pines, Douglas and lowland white firs, western 
larch, Bngelmann spruce, western red cedar, and western hemlock. Germination 
records showed that the nine species as a group and also the Individuals were 
markedly affected by the kind of surface material, with the three most favorable 
surfaces being ash, duff collected tmder a stand of virgin western white pine, 
and rotten wood. The lowest rating was obtained on an undisturbed surface 
of duff from beneath partially cut western white pine. Sand as a control was 
next to the lowest 

The relation of temperature and precipitation to the growth of beech in 
northern Indiana, O. D. Dilleb (Ecology, 16 (19S5), No, 1, pp, 78-81, figs, d).— 
Yearly variations for the period 1918-33 in the width of annual growth rings 
in 10 dominant beech trees in each of 7 beech-maple woodlands of northern 
Indiana were found corzelated directly with the total rainfall for June as 
recorded at nearby stations. There was an Inverse correlation with average 
temperature for the same month. The limiting effects of drought were shown 
the succeeding year, whereas wet years were followed by Increases In growth the 
same year. The author suggests that a period of drought years would result 
in a gradual retrogression of the mesic beech-maple type and a corresponding 
advance in the more xeric oak-maft^le and oak-hickory types. 

88611—86 6 
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ATailable nitrogen aa a factor influencing the occurrence of Sitka spruce 
and western hemlock seedlings in the forests of southeastern Alaska, R. F. 
Taylor {Ecology, 16 {19S5), No. 4, pp. 580-602, figs. 6). —Based on samples of 
seed beds on cut-over land and periodic analyses of pot cultures of certain seed- 
bed types, the author concludes that the form in which available nitrogen is 
present is an important factor in determining the occurrence of Sitka spruce 
and western hemlock seedlings. Small quantities of nitrate nitrogen were 
correlated with low percentages of Sitka spruce, and as the nitrate nitrogen 
increased the percentage of spruce also increased until a point of saturation 
was reached at approximately 60 p. p. m. On the other hand, wherever there 
was an accumulation of ammonia nitrogen hemlock seedlings were more abun- 
dant. Nitrates were not found in large quantity where ammonia was abun- 
dant, apparently because of the fact that where conditions favored nitrate 
formation the ammonia was oxidized into nitrates almost immediately. It was 
evident that pH and nitrification were related, although the data did not 
directly show this. The 10 seed-bed types in decrensing order of nitrifying 
capacity were (1) Ruhus spectabilis mull, (2) alder mull, glacial, (S) Sambth 
cus mull, (4) alder mull, (6) spruce duff, (6) Fatsia horrida mull, (7) willow- 
poplar mull, (8) liQmlock-V a aHnUim duff, (9) hemlock duff, and (10) rotten 
wood. 

Cut-over old field pine lands in central New England: A regional study 
of the composition and stocking of the ensuing volunteer stands, F. S. 
McKinnon, G. R. Hyde, and A. C. Cline (Harvard Forest Bui. 18 (1955), pp, 80, 
figs, 12). — Studies conducted by Harvard University in some 226 widely dis- 
tributed plats of old-field white pine and white pine mixed with hardwoods 
showed that in 83 percent of the plats pine had been completely replaced by 
hardwoods and that in the remainder pine would form only a minor part of 
the ultimate stand. Sufficient valuable hardwoods, such as red oak, white 
ash, paper birch, and hard maple, were present in most of the young stands 
to yield a potentially valuable saw-timber crop. The early removal of weed 
species, such as red maple, gray birch, poplar, and pin cherry, is recommended, 
particularly when such trees occur in multiple-stemmed forms. Improvement 
and release cuttings to be most effective should be undertaken before the 
stands reach 30 yr. White ash, one of the most valuable species, was found 
unable to compete with other species. White pine to an even greater degree 
was incapable of competition and could be saved only by timely weedings. Pine 
is worthy of maintenance only when it occurs in sizable stands. On the bet> 
ter sites hard maple, yellow birch, and basswood make excellent growth and 
need only the removal of poorly formed or defective trees. In the northern 
hardwood type well balanced mixtures of paper birch, hard maple, white 
ash, red oak, and yellow birch gave promise of a highly desirable crop. With 
reference to slash removal, the oldest stands examined showed no marked evi- 
dence of variations in density of stocking attributable to slash. 

Growth ra|e of second growth hardwoods, R. H. Westveld (Michigan Sta. 
Quart, Bui,, 18 (1935), No, 1, pp, 32-35), — Observations in a mixed hardwood 
stand in the college woodlands indicated that dominant and codominant trees 
were not only making the more rapid growth but were exhibiting less mor- 
tality than suppressed trees. Species in the dominant class varied decidedly 
in their growth rate, hop hornbeam making the slowest and American elm and 
white oak the most rapid growth. The need of adequate spacing is stressed. 

Power pruning, J, B, Ouno (Jour, Forestry, S3 (1935), No, 8, pp, 753, 754, 
fig, 1).— The construc^on and operation of a light-weight, power-driven polq 
raw developed at the U. S. D. A. Forest Products Laboratory is ^iscusse^, 
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OoiiTerClng factors and tables of eqnlTaleats nsed in forestry, B. N. 
Munns, T. G. Hoebneb, and Y. A. Clements {U. 8, Dept Agr., Miao. 

(19$$), pp. 69, figs, BO).— The purpose of this pamphlet la to provide members of 
the Forest Service with conversion factors for metric units and forest measure- 
ments that are more or less frequently encountered in the literature. 

DISEASES OP PLANTS 

Crop losses from plant diseases in the United States, 1981, 1982, and 
1988, compiled by J. I. Wood (U. 8. Dept Agr., Bur. Plant Indus., Plant Dis- 
ease Rptr., 19S5, Sup. 87, pp. 82).— This compilation presents tabulations of 
estimates for wheat, barley, rye, oats, corn, sweet com, sweetpotato, potatoes, 
tomatoes for manufacture, tomatoes for market, dry beans, snap beans, cotton, 
sugar beet, apple, pear, peach, cherry, plum and prune, grape, raspberry, and 
strawberry. 

The Plant Disease Reporter, October 1, 1988 (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. 
Plant Indus., Plant Disease Rptr., 19 {19S5), No. 16, pp. B49--B69). — ^Among other 
data on plant diseases, the following are included : 

Soybean downy mildew in Illinois (due to Peronospora manshurioa, first 
reported in 1929 and now assuming considerable importance), by G. H. Boewe; 
forest seedbed diseases in Georgia and South Carolina, by J. H. Miller ; Dutch 
elm disease eradication (from reports of the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine for the weeks ended September 14 and 21) ; and a plant 
disease survey of trees and shrubs in western Massachusetts (the diseases 
being listed for the following trees: Species of Ulfms, Acer, Balia, Populus, 
Betula, Querous, Pinus, Picea, Tsuga, TiUa, Fraxinus, and Fagus; and shrubs: 
Species of Aealea, Rhododendron, Ber6eris, Oastanea, Oomus, Lonicera, Staphg- 
lea, and Symphoricarpos) , by W. H. Davis. 

[Plant disease studies in New York] (N. 7. State Oonserv. Dept. Arm. Rpt, 
BS il9S3), pp. 107-119, IBS, 125-129, ISO, fig. 1).— Under the report of the divi- 
sion of lands and forests, progress reports of work on the following diseases 
are outlined : The white pine blister rust, including progress on the eradication 
of gooseberries and black currants in State reforestation areas and forest pre- 
serves, in State nurseries, State parks, county reforestation areas, community 
and industrial forest lands, and private lands; emergency conservation work 
camps on blister rust control ; and removal of blister rust infections on white 
pine. Note is made of losses in transplant beds, particularly in red pine, 
associated with a Fusarium and with drought conditions. Aa a result of exten- 
sive surveys and fungus isolation studies, a canker on balsam (Abies balsamea) 
is ascribed primarily to Oryptosporium maorosporium, and its incidence and 
the damage caused are reported. 

Notes are also included on an unidentified fungus causing staghead of red 
pine. Infection occurs through insect injuries to the needle fascicles and etems. 

Mycological notes for 1980-82, L. O. Ovebholts (Myoologia, 25 (19SS), No. 
5, pp. 418-4S0, pis. d).~This contribution from the Pennsylvania State (College is 
a continuation of previous reports descriptive of the more Important fungi of the 
year with their hosts or other substrates. Notes are included on 84 spedee of 
fungi distributed among 4 subclasses. These records cover species collected in 
Pennsylvania for the first time, species not previously reported in the United 
States, and 1 new species (Septoria hypowi) on living leaves qf Hypowis. 

Some miscellaneons fungi of the Paoiflc Northwest, S. M. gicrxinit (My- 
oologia, 27 (19S6), No. 5, pp. U^66, figs. S).— Among other fungi discussed in 
this paper from the Oregon Experiment Station are included 1 new genus, 4 
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sew species, 2 new combinations, 4 species new to America, and 86 new to 
Oregon. 

[Plant disease stndles in Puerto Rico] {Puerto Rioo Ool, 8ta, Bpt, 19S4, 
pp, 85-89, 126-141),— In the report of the sugarcane expert (P. Richardson 

Kuntz) at the Isabela Substation, summaries are given of studies on the 
relative resistance to mosaic disease of the most promising Puerto Bican and 
Imported varieties of sugarcane in three mosaic-infested zones (Juncos-Caguas, 
Manatl Valley, and San Sebasti&n section) and of similar studies in coopera- 
tion with the United Puerto Blco Sugar Company (some varieties giving 
promising results and to be further tested). 

In the report of the division of botany and plant pathology, by M. T. Cook, 
the following studies are discussed: New disease records (banana freckles due 
to Oeroospora, cankers on the leaves and stems of poinsettia, damping-off of 
citrus and sugarcane due to Rhieoctonia, a Hehmnthoaporium lea^f spot of lawn 
grass, and a stem rot of the newly introduced Maryland Golden variety of 
sweetpotato) ; studies of root diseases of sugarcane (including nonparasitic 
degeneration, nematode injury, a new but unnamed fungus parasite, and attack 
by PpthiMm sp.) ; poor germination of sugarcane; breeding of cucumbers for 
resistance to mildew {Peronoplasmopara cuhensis) (with the Chinese Long 
variety and its crosses with Black Diamond and Always Green giving most 
promise) ; breeding of tomatoes for resistance to bacterial wilt {Biacillus] 
solanaoearum) (with a number of selections showing fixation of resistance) ; 
breeding of eggplants for resistance to the same bacterial wilt (including 
progress with crosses of a highly resistant noncommercial variety) ; breeding 
for a filler tobacco resistant to mosaic (with the selection of 40 crosses for 
further testing and fixing) ; and genetic studies on the mechanism of mosaic 
resistance (with data on Fa and backcross progenies). Minor studies were 
made on a fungus fruit rot of cucumbers and on a stem rot of sweetpotato of 
undetermined cause ahd hitherto unreported from Puerto Bico. This section 
is concluded with a survey recording, under 40 host plants, all the important 
and many of the minor diseases noted during the preceding year. 

Report of the mycologist, B. Leach {Nyasaland Dept, Agr, Arm, Rpt,, 1984, 
pp, 84-n8d).— This consists of notes and progress reports of studies on tea diseases 
(collar scorch, including the relation of RJiizootonia halaticola to it, and flush 
scorch) ; coffee bark disease (apparently due to a Fusarium similar to, if not 
identical with, F, lateritium) ; mango stem canker, angular leaf spot, and 
fruit scab and rot, and avocado fruit scab, all with symptoms resembling 
bacterial and fungus diseases but due to the capsid bug Helopcltia hergrothi; 
tea storage and germination ; and general cultural data from the Mlanje Ex- 
periment Station. 

Diseases of the banana and of the manila hemp plant, O. W. Wabdlaw 
{London: Macmillan d Co,, 19S5, pp, XII -{-GIS, [pU, 8], fige. 294 ), — In this vol- 
ume an attempt has been made to present a comprehensive account of the fungus 
and bacterial diseases of bananas compiled from a wide variety of sources. In- 
cluding the author’s own investigations. 

Following an introductory chapter on banana cultivation, section 1 deals 
with soil-borne, vascular, and stem diseases ; section 2 with plantation diseases 
of the fruit and diseases of the leaves ; section 3 with virus diseases ; and sec- 
tion 4 with storage disease of banana and manila hemp. Appendixes give 
lists of bacteria, and fungi associated with bananas as saprophytes and para- 
sites, strains^ of Fusarium ouhense, imports of bananas into Great Britain, 
and conditions on sh^board. 

A Uterature list of 559 titles and an index are included. 
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The perfect stage of Oercospora rabi, F. A. Woour (Myoologia, S7 {1986), No. 
4, pp. 847-856, figs. 8).— From studies of its morphology and deyelopment, G. 
run was found to possess a perlthecial stage initiated in the fall by the formation 
of spermagonla and archlcarps. The genetic connection between the conidial and 
perlthecial stages was established in culture. The synonymy of the conidial 
stage is discussed, but since the perlthecial stage could not be identified with 
any previously described Sphaerella on Ruhus it is described as Myoosphaerella 
duJHa n. sp. 

Sphaerla zeae (Diplodia zeae) and confused species, C. L. Sheas and 
N. E. Stevens {Myoologia, 27 (1985), No. 6, pp. 467-477, figs. 8).— The authors 
review the history of the taxonomy of this fungus and conclude that in 
spite of a literal violation of the International Code the name D. zeae, which 
has been in general usage for over 50 yr., should be continued until its perfect 
stage, if any, is found. 

Soil and Fusarinm diseases, O. A. Rsinking (Zentbl. Bakt, [eic.], 2. Abt., 
91 {1985), No. 11-15, pp. 248-256).— The author reviews the literature (includ- 
ing a list of 66 titles) on correlations of soil conditions with the FusarUm 
wilts and root rots of plants, and then details his own study of banana wilt 
in relation to soil type, pH, and average number of organisms per gram of 
soil. The main conclusions are as follows : 

The various Fusarium diseases are apparently closely correlated with soil 
conditions, and the studies on banana wilt indicated a distinct correlation of 
severity of infection with prevalence of the causal organism in the soil and 
the soil type, regardless of the pH of the soil. The disease was most severe 
on the sandy and less severe on the clay soil types. It was found that tlie 
parasite F. oxysporum f. 3 establishes itself easily in sandy soils with large 
numbers per gram of soil, but with difficulty in clay soils where it is limited 
to comparatively small numbers per gram of soiL The explanation for such 
differences remains undetermined. Counts of the pathogen in the soil around 
Infected plants also indicated a greater abundance in badly diseased than in 
slightly diseased areas. 

It is apparently shown by this study of banana wilt that the number of 
organisms in the soil is the determining factor in the amount of disease and 
in the rate of its spread, and that the marked difference in severity on 
different soil types is of great importance in the development of control 
measures. In fact, it has been imssible to classify soils as to disease severity 
and to plant accordingly, and the use of sanitary measures should be based 
on plantings made according to the different soil types. Apparently the ability 
of the banana wilt Fusarium to exist for years in the soil saprophytically 
varies with the soil typa 

Studies on the variability of pathogenicity and cultural characters of 
Oibberella sanbinetii, A. J. Uijjstbxjp {Jour, Agr, Res. [17. S.], 51 {1985), No. 2, 
pp. 145-162, figs. 8). — ^Ascospores of O. smUruetii were isolated in sets of. eight 
from single asci in perithecia collected in Illinois, Iowa, and Minnesota. 

All ascosporic and hyphal-tip colonies on first isolation were alike in cul- 
tural characters, regardless of geographical origin. However, after a r^tiv^y 
short period in pure culture, during which frequent and regular, single-conidial 
transfers were made, marked changes in cultural behavior arose in most of 
the isolates. The kind of medium, frequency of transfer, or geographical 
origin of the culture apparently bore no relationship toward the tendency to 
vary. 

The isolates which, in general^ did not change in cultural characters and 
which also gave a rapid radial growth and an abundance of aerial mycdlum 
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were always highly pathogenic, while the variant types which also gave a 
relatively slow rate and a pionnotes type of growth were generally poor 
pathogens. No corrrfatlon could be established between abundance of conidla 
and pathogenicity. Passage through the host or through the ascigerous stage 
in the laboratory failed to restore pathogenicity to the variants or to bring 
back their original cultural behavior. 

The sudden and fortuitous changes suggest mutation as the most tenable 
explanation of variation. If variants arise under natural conditions, they 
are probably eliminated through competition and natural selection of the more 
vigorous type. 

Factors affecting the spornlatlon of Phyllosticta solitaria in artificial cul- 
ture, A. J. Mix {Kans. Acad. 8ci. Trans., S6 (I9SS), p. Id5).— Solid media proved 
more conducive to sporulation than fluid media, and reduction in amount of 
nutrients had perhaps the greatest influence in inducing spore formation, which 
may occur in media initially at from pH 4.2 to 5.8. A modifled Coons* solution 
proved especially favorable. 

The production of asexual spores by Pleurotus corticatus, F. Kaufebt 
{Mycologia, 27 {1936), No. 4, PP. SS3S41, pis. 6). — Prom studies at the Minne- 
sota Experiment Station, the author describes the production of asexual spores, 
which he succeeded in inducing in P. (urticatus, and also, apparently for the 
flrst time in an agaric, the formation of conidia on coremla. 

Fairly large sporophores were produced on a medium composed of basswood 
sawdust and malt extract. 

It was established that the fungus is heterothallic. 

Physiological studies on Rhizobinm, HI, IV {Jour. Bad., SO {1935), Nos. 1, 
pp. 33-4^,* figs. 4i PP- 173-187, figs. 6). — These papers continue studies at the 
Iowa Experiment Station (E. S. R., 72, p. 164). 

III. Respiration and growth as influenced "by the reaction of the medi/um, 
D. W. Thome and R. H. Walker. — ^The following results are reported: 

The respiration and growth of representative strains of R. melUoti and R. 
japonicvm as a function of the pH of the medium were measured by the 
Warburg manometric technic. The growth of R. meliloti in glucose yeast ex- 
tract media decreased from a maximum at pH 7.0 to 0 at from pH 4.6 to 
4.9 In the acid and at pH 9.6 in the alkaline range. The growth of R. japonioum 
in arablnose yeast extract media decreased from a maximum at from pH 6.7 
to 6.9 to 0 at pH 4.2 and 9.6. The Initial rate of respiration for the two 
species reached a maximum at from pH 7.2 to 8.0 and decreased to a very 
small value at the critical pH for the respective species. In both cases the 
optimum reaction for respiration was more alkaline than that observed for 
growth. 

Since the respiration of the two species responded almost identically to 
changes in the reaction of the medium, it is concluded that there is probably a 
close relationship in their respiratory mechanisms. 

IV. Vtilizajion of oarbonaoeous materials, O. R. Neal and B. H. Walker. — 
R. meliloti showed no signiflcant differences in the rate and extent of oxygen 
consumption in media containing glucose, mannitol, or sucrose, but galactose and 
arablnose proved superior to glucose for utilization on both nitrate and ammo- 
nium media. Maltose, lactose, inositol, dulcitol, and sorbitol with both forms 
of nitrogen, and rafflnose and erythritol with ammonium nitrogen '^ere decid- 
edly inferior to glucose as energy sources. Ammonium nitrogen seemed more 
suitable for utilization than nitrate nitrogen as measured by the total oxygen 
consumption. 

As a source of energy for B. fa/ponicumi arablnose proved distinctly superior 
to the other carbonaceous compounds studied. Glucose, galactose, and xylose 
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permitted approximately equal amounts of ozygmi consumption. Mannitol, man- 
nose, maltose, glycerol, lactose, sucrose, and erythritol were utilised but slightly 
or not at all. Unlike R. meliloti, nitrate nitrogen appeared more suitable 
for utilization by this species than ammonium nitrogen. 

Two rusts hitherto nnreported on economic hosts from the Philippine 
Islands. G. O. Ootemia {Philippine Agr,, gS ( 1995 ) , No, 10 ^ pp, SSOSSSf figs, 8), — 
In 1982 several banana plants near the buildings of the College of A^culture 
at Laguna were found heavily infected with Urompces mueae, and In February 
1984, leaves of eggplant bearing both pycnia and aecia of PuooitUa tuhuloBa 
were received from Zambales Province. The latter fungus is heteroecious and 
occurs in the Philippines on the telial and uredlal host Digitaria acmguinaUB, 
Both fungi are described and figured and the host symptoms Indicated. 

Perfect stage of Sclerotinm rolfsii Sacc. in culture, B. B. Muin>KUB 
(Indian Jour, Agr. Bci., 4 (1984), No, 4, pp, 779-^781, pi 4).— In this preUmlnary 
note the author states that 8. rolfsii developed the sexual stage on a special 
medium containing onions, asparagine, and proteose peptone, appearing in 
from 40 to 45 days after inoculation and at the optimum temperature (from 
80® to 81® O.) for growth of the fungus. In size and morphology it agreed 
with the description of Cortidum rolfsii by M. Gurzi, and it is tentatively 
placed in that species. 

Some cases of spontaneous infection with true tobacco ring spot Tlrns 
[trans. title], R. W. BOhme (Phytopath, Ztsohr,, 6 (1983), No, 5, pp, 607-815, 
figs, 9). — ^Approximately 2 percent of the seedlings from a pure line of Turkish 
tobacco (variety Samsun) showed the presence of a ring spot virus. The 
symptoms Indicated that it had become attenuated, and not until it had been 
passed through the tobacco plants several times did it show an Increase in 
vlrdlence. Transmission through other suscepts proved the virus to be that 
of the true tobacco ring spot Only local infection was obtained on the Paul 
Kriiger variety. The disease occurred spontaneously in a field of Ackersegen 
potatoes, producing yellow mottling symptoms. Inoculations were made in 
various combinations with the X and Y viruses, and the symptoms on the 
different hosts are described. — (Courtesy Biol Abs,) 

A description of a narcotic virus disease affecting tobacco and other 
plants, K. M. Smith and J. G. Baiu (Parasitology, 87 (1985), No, 2, pp, 281-245, 
pis, 2, figs, 2), — The authors recount their studies of an apparently undescribed 
virus disease which appeared spontaneously in greenhouse seed boxes on 
seedlings of Niootiana tabacum and N, gtutinosa. The symptoms on a number 
of hosts are given. 

The chief characteristic of the virus is its failure to become systemic in any 
host thus far tested, though it was occasionally found in the roots of young 
tobacco plants (usually those which had been spontaneously Infected). Its 
dilution end point appeared to be about 1 : 10,000 and its longevity in extracted 
sap about 20 days. It resembled tobacco-mosaic virus in the small siie of its 
particles (from 20 to 80 m/i in diameter) and in its high resistance to alcohol 
(viable in 09 percent alcohol for at least 71 hr.), but differed in its rapid 
inactivation at ordinary temperatures and in its lower thermal death i>oint 
(72® G.). This necrosis was clearly distinct from the American tobacco ring 
spot, but somewhat resembled the ring spot virus described from Germany 
by B. W. Bdhme (see above), though the latter became systemic in potato 
and other hosts. 

No positive evidence on the dissemination of the disease in nature has been 
obtained, but the experiments in this respect have been limited. However, the 
disease was experimentally transmitted to healthy cowpeas by spraying with 
a virus suspension. 
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Bacteriophage In tropical agrlcnltnre [trails, title], J. Duisenoy (Rev, Bot, 
Appl. et Agr, Trop.^ 15 (1985), No. 167, pp. 467-606). — ^Thls is a review of work 
on the Interrelationships of bacteriopha?:es with phytopathogenic bacteria and 
soil micro-organisms, Including a discussion of their significance to plant 
pathology and to the legume nodule bacteria and general remarks on the 
methods of bacterlophagy. 

An electric soil pasteurizer, J. Q. Hobspall (Farm Res. [New York State 
Sta.l, S (1985), No. 1, p. 7). — This note reports excellent results by the method 
previously described (B. S. R., 73, p. 56). 

Diseases of cereal crops Ip Kenya Colony, C. A. Thoeold (Kenya Dept. 
Agr. Bui. 2 (1985), pp. [5]-t-dd, pis. 16, fig. 1).—* This comprises a general ac- 
count of the diseases of maize, wheat, oats, barley, rye, and sorghums and 
millets, summarizing the observations of the author and other members of 
the staff of the Kenya Department of Agriculture, as well as more extensive 
investigations carried out elsewhere. 

Inheritance of resistance to mildew, Bryslphe graminis hordel, in a cross 
between Hanna and Atlas barley, F. N. Bbiqos (Jour. Agr. Res. [U. B.], 81 
(1985), No. S, pp. 245-250). — From a study at the California Experiment Sta- 
tion of the inheritance of resistance to mildew (E. graminis) in a cross 
between Hanna and Atlas barley, it was shown that Hanna differs from 
Atlas In one factor for resistance and that susceptibility is Incompletely 
dominant. There was no indication of linkage between resistance and one 
factor pair each In linkage groups 1 and 2. Crosses are being made Involv- 
ing character pairs in other linkage groups, and it is hoped to place the 
disease-resistant factor definitely in one of the linkage groups to serve as a 
basis for the transfer of resistance to the important barley varieties grown 
in California. 

Bacterial leaf spot of alfalfa, A. J. Rikeb, F. R. Jones, and M. C. Davis 
(Jour. Agr. Res. [U. S.}, 51 (1985), No. 2, pp. 177-182, fig. J).— A bacterial leaf 
spot of alfalfa observed at Madison, WIs., was studied cooi)eratlvely by the 
Wisconsin Experiment Station and the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Plant Industry. 
The symptoms, including the “water-soaked” spots, are described, and the 
successful isolation and inoculation studies are detailed. On the basis of the 
morphological and physiological characters of single-cell isolates from six 
cultures of the causal organism, it Is described as a new species under the 
name Phytomonas alfalfa e. 

Bean mosaic menaces important crop, A. L. Habbison (Farm Res. [New 
York State Sta.l, 2 (1985), No. 1, pp. 1, 8, fig. 1). — ^The author reports from 90 to 
100 percent of the plants infected with mosaic in fields of canning beans 
visited during the preceding 8 yr. Delayed blooming of infected plants was 
noted, making more pickings necessary, and the disease also reduced both the 
yield and the quality of the pods. 

The station started work on the development of resistant or immune strains 
or varieties in 1982, and during the 1985 season several selections gave prom- 
ising results. 

Breeding snap beans for mosaic resistance. — ^A progress report, 0. H. 
Mahoney (Amer. Soo. Hort. Sal. Proo., St (1984), PP- 488, 484; abs. in Michigan 
Sta. Quart. Bui., 18 (1985), No. 1, p. 68). — This is a progress report on work 
at the Michigan Experiment Station, with the object of developing late varieties 
or strains of snap beans either resistant or tolerant to mosaic, in whldi a large 
number of selections from commercial varieties and from several crosses have 
been tested for 4 yr. under field conditions and with ample facilities for infection 
and spread. Details are given of the results to date with certain promising se- 
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lecttons and cr o too, and with the application of Fiaher’a analysia of yarlance 
method to pod lengths lor 17 pragenlea to determine whether there waa segrega- 
tion among progenies in the F# to Fs generations. 

New mosaic-resistant Refugee bean is deyeloped* W. A. Piebcb and J. O. 
Walkeb (Canning Age, 16 (19S4), No. 2, pp. 8S, 84). — In this cooperative in- 
vestigation between the Idaho and Wisconsin Experiment Stations, the authors 
crossed the mosaic-resistant Corbett Refugee bean with the susceptible but other- 
wise more desirable Refugee Green. From the progenies two strains (W-1 and 
W-ng) resistant to common bean mosaic were obtained which measured favorably 
in canning qualities with the Refugee Green parent and one of which (W-1) 
gave a picking 5 days earlier and reached its peak yield 10 days earlier than 
W-3 or either parent. These two promising strains have been released to seeds- 
men under the names of Idaho Refugee (W-1) and Wisconsin Refugee (W-d). 

Calcium cyanamide in relation to control of clubroot of cabbage, J. G. 
Walkeb and R. H. Labson (Jour, Agr. Rea. {U. 8.}, 61 (1936), No. 2, pp. 18S-- 
189). — In this cooperative investigation between the University of Wisconsin 
and the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Plant Industry, a continuation of previous work 
on clubroot {Plasmodiophora braaaioae) control (E. S. R., 71, p. 664), the authors 
studied the effects of calcium cyanamide (GaCNi) when applied to clubroot-in- 
fested soil. 

In greenhouse tests with soil at pH 6.4, GaCNs at the rate of 250 lb. per acre 
prevented infection, while 525 lb. of calcium hydroxide (Ga(OH)a) was required 
for the same result. When GaGNa was compared with corresponding amounts 
of Ca(OH)a and urea resulting from its hydrolysis, the fungicidal effect 
of GaGNa was greater, indicating its toxicity to be due not only to basic sub- 
stances formed from it but also to the GNa anions in the soil solution before 
hydrolysis is complete. 

Much larger amounts of GaGNa were required to reduce infection in the field 
than in .the greenhouse. This parallels the results with C!a(OH)a in the earlier 
series of experiments, and the differences in both cases are interpreted as due 
to the influence of soil environment 

From the results of both greenhouse and field tests, it is concluded that, 
pound for pound, GuGNa is roughly about twice as effective as Ca(OH)a for 
clubroot controL 

Where soil acidity needs to be corrected for reduction of clubroot, GaGNa may 
be used up to the point where the need for available nitrogen is satisfied. If 
further neutralization is required, Ga(OH)a may be used to supplement it 

Bacteriosis of celery due to Bacillus carotovonu [trans. title], E. Baldaoci 
{AtH I at. Bot. R. Univ. Pa^, 4. aer., 5 {1934), PP* 77-119, figa. 10; Bug. aha., 
p. 116). — The author isolated a micro-organism from diseased celery, studied its 
cultural, morphological, and biochemical properties, proved its pathogenicity by 
successful inoculations, and identified it as B. oarotovorua. 

A bacterial rot of Lactuca sativa capltata and Oichoriam endivia [trans. 
title], G. Staff {Zenthl. Bakt. leto.}, 2. AM., 91 (1935), No. 11-16, pp. 232- 
243, figa. 3). — ^A rot of head lettuce {L. aativa capitata) and endive {C. endivia) 
due to a fluorescent denitrifying bacterium is described. Since it was also 
shown to be virulent for C. intghua, its identity with Paeudomonaa intyhi is 
considered very probable. 

In addition to this fluorescent form, P. ayringae, the cause of lilac blight, 
was also shown to be pathogenic for lettuce. A series of other fluorescent and 
phytopathogenic bacteria tested on lettuce proved entirely nonvlrulent. 

Gontrol measures are suggested. 

Seed transmission of mosaic in inbred lines of mnskmelons (Oucnmls 
melo L.) 9 a H. Mahonit (Amer. Boo. Uort. BoL Proo., 31 (1934), pp. 477-480; 
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ab8. in Michigan 8ta. Quart, Bui, 18 (1985), No, 1, p, 48 Inbred 

progenies at the Michigan Experiment Station, 6 showed seed-home transmis- 
sion, the average infection of the 6 being 24 percent. In farther selections 
from these progenies in the field every infected plant transmitted mosaic 
through the seed, the average transmission from all infected plants being 15.6 
percent Seed from noninfected plants from the same progenies gave no seed 
transmission. Since these percentages are extremely high as compared with 
Kendrick’s data (E. S. B., 72, p. 851), the question is raised as to whether the 
differences may not be attributed to a higher susceptibility to Infection and 
seed transmission in certain Inbred lines. 

St. John's disease of pea in Europe, W. G. Snydeb (Zentbl Bakt, [efo.], 
2. Aht,, 91 (1985), No, 82-86, pp. 449-459, figs, 8). — On the basis of his survey 
in central Europe during the summer of 1934, the author (University of Cal- 
ifornia) analyzes the Fusariums associated with St. John’s disease ” of peas. 
Although originally applied to a single disease attributed to Fusarium vamn- 
fectum piH, the name now stands for a disease complex with the geneml 
symptoms of yellowing and premature death. This name has been applied 
not only to Fusarium diseases, but also to Aaoodhpta foot rots, virosis, etc., of 
peas. 

From diseased peas the following were isolated : F, redolerm, F. solam mariii 
f. 2, F. oapaporum f. 8, F. herharum ofvenaceuim, and F. oulniorum. Inocula- 
tion tests indicated the foot and root rot of peas due to F, aolani martU t, 2 
to be symptomologically and etiologically identical with the Fusarium root rot 
of peas in America. On the basis of cultural comparisons, F. solani striatum, 
reported as infecting peas in the Netherlands, is considered a synonym of F, 
solani martU f. 2. 

Isolations of F. oxysporum from peas in Europe agreed with its form 8, the 
cause of near wilt of peas in America. This disease is here called “ St. John’s 
wilt ” to distinguish it from the pea disease group usually included under the 
name St John’s disease, and it is considered identical with near wilt 

The American wilt due to F, orthoceras pisi has not yet been reported from 
Europe. Although the pathogenicity of the other Fusariums isolated was not 
fully tested, studies by others indicate that they may be etiologically con- 
cerned in disease under certain conditions of pea culture. 

Some ecologic relations of the potato and its chief fungous parasite, 
Phytophthora infestans, W. Cbosieb and D. Beddick (Amer. Potato Jour,, 18 
(1985), No, 8, pp, 805-819),— This contribution from the New York State and the 
[New York] Cornell Experiment Stations, involving direct experimentation and 
a critical review of the literature, led to the following conclusions : 

The susceptibility of potato plants to attack by P, infestans is not known 
to be altered by meteorological variability during the growing period. 

The most important external factors in the rapid spread of the disease are 
temperature and humidity. A relative humidity of 95 percent or over must 
be maintaihed for about 8 hr. for the development of a germlnable sporangium, 
and water in the form of rain or dew must be present for germination, swarm- 
ing, and infection. Chilling is also necessary for the stimulation of germina- 
tion. When the effective external factors occur at the proper time for optimum 
development of the fungus, a very high humidity must be maintained for at 
least 11 or 12 hr. to permit infection. 

In the partial or complete absence of leaf blight, tuber rot may occur through 
direct Infection of new tubers by mycelium from affected seed pieces in the 
soil. Such tubers perpetuate the fungus and explain the wide-spread ind- 
denoe of the blight that may fdlow a season with little or no leaf infection. 
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The spread from a center Is so Aow and the sensltlYeness of the sporangia 
to drying is so great that the dev^opment of blight In widely separated areas 
at about the same time is unexplainable on the basis of migration of the 
fungus. 

Histological studies of the internal nut spot (** Eisenfleckigkeit **) of 
potato tubers [trans. title], L. Pasinbtti (JRio. Patol. Fep., 25 (19S5), No, 
pp, 186-227 1 figs, FJ).— From the detailed histological and cytologlcal study here 
described, the author maps out the successive stages of the internal rust spot 
of potato tubers. Prom these data, and in the absence of any proof that the 
disease is due to a micro-organism, the rust spot is regarded as an alteration 
primarily of physiological nature induced partly by environmental conditions 
and partly by a natural predisposition of the cells resulting from degeneration 
in varieties long cultivated under conditions differing widely from those in 
their native habitat. 

Investigations in potato samples of the relations l^ween tuber potential 
and virus infection [trans. title], E. E5 hleb and A. Het iZenthl, Bakt, [eto.], 
2. Abt.y 91 (1955), No. 11-16, pp. 266-267, fig. 1). — Using potato samples of dif- 
ferent origin, the authors endeavored to determine whether a relation exists 
between tuber potential (method of H. Wartenberg and A. Hey) and infection 
with virus diseases. In general, it was found that when the sample tubers 
were halved and one-half was used for potential measurement and the other 
for virus determination infections with the degeneration viruses were corre- 
lated with definite deplacements of the potential values toward the negative 
end of the millivolt scale. On the contrary the nondegeneration viruses, to 
which the varieties used were highly tolerant, were not indicated by any such 
shifts in potential. 

These results strongly support the authors* earlier contention (1084) that 
shifts in the potential are a symptom of infection with the degeneration viruses. 
However, the virus itself Is not to be regarded as the direct cause of the shift, 
but rather the metabolic changes induced by it. When the virus does not affect 
the metabolism of the host, measurement of the potential fails to indicate its 
presence. Thus when the pathogenicity of a virus for a particular variety is 
limited or nil, its influence on the potential is also limited or nlL Potential 
determinations therefore become indicators of active “ degeneration.** 

Sometimes tuber samples exhibit potential values which do not correspond to 
the etiological agents. Such deviations probably depend on the facts that tubers 
from primarily infected plants not infrequently show a too limited virus content 
or that the virus is unequally distributed in them. 

There is also a basis for the view that potential shifts of limited degree and 
in both directions are possible without participation of the virus factor. How 
far they may be a sign of the so-called “ ecological degeneration ** is conjectural. 

According to the results of this study the most frequent and Important viruses 
are those of leaf roll and of the mosaics of the “ X ** and “ Y ** groups (ring 
mosaic and streak viruses). Doubtless other viruses than those named occur 
in the tubers, but for this study they were, in any event, of secondary signifi- 
cance. The leaf roll virus and the combination of the X with the Y virus were 
in all cases malignant, and the strongest shifts in potential were as a rule traced 
back to such infections. 

Yellow dwarf disease of potatoes, J. H. Mttncis (Michigan 8ta. Spec, Bvl. 
260 (1955), pp. 18, fig». 7).— The severe outbreaks and rapid increase in local 
incidence of this disease in Michigan led to an intensive study of the cause and 
means of dissemination, with fbe following results : 

The symptoms are more clearly expressed and the effects more severe at high 
teinperatures, and the disease Is due to a vims capable of tranuisslon by tuber 
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grafts and by insects, especially the potato leaf hopper {Bmpoasoa fabae) and 
the potato aphid {MacroHphum solanifolii) , Transmission tests with infected 
soil or with inoculation by needles or by hypodermic injections gave negative 
or doubtful results. 

Measures for control are discussed, and recommendations include the use of 
disease-free seed, thorough roguing throughout the growing season, and spray- 
ing for control of the Insect vectors. 

Studies on the influence of some environmental factors on the suscepti- 
bility of the rice plant to blast and Helminthosporium diseases and on the 
anatomical characters of the plant, I-m, H. Suzuki (Jour, Col, Agr,, Imp, 
Univ, Tokyo, 13 (1934), No, 1, pp. 45-108, pis. 2; 13 (1935), No, 3, pp, 235^275, 
pi. 1; 277-331, pi, 1), — Three papers are here given. 

I. Influence of differences in soil moisture. — ^The results of inoculation tests 
with the blast fungus (Piricularia oryzae) and with B, oryzae on resistant, 
susceptible, and upland varieties of rice showed that regardless of the variety 
or growth stage the susceptibility Increases In inverse ratio to the soil moisture. 

Regardless of the variety, the outer walls of the epidermal cells in the same 
parts of the leaves or spike pedicels were thicker in plants on flooded than on 
dry soil and also thicker in the resistant variety Mubdalkoku than in the 
susceptible variety Kalrydshinriki. The outermost layers of these walls con- 
tained sufQcient silica to be distinguished easily by soaking transverse sections 
in phenol. Measurements of this siliceous outer layer indicated that regardless 
of variety It was thicker in plants on flooded than on dry soil, and in the 
Mubdaikoku than in the Kairydshinrlkl variety. As shown by the differential 
staining of leaves with saf ranine and phenol (Grob’s method), the degree of 
cutlcularlzation and sillciflcation in plants grown on flooded soil was higher 
than that in plants on dry soil, regardless of the variety or of the position or 
part of the leaf. The number of siliceous epidermal cells per unit area was also 
greater in plants on flooded than on dry soil, and In Mubdaikoku than in 
Kalrydshinrikl. One or both guard cells of the stomata sometimes contained 
as much silica as the siliceous epidermal cells, and the relation of such cells 
to the soil moisture and variety was the same. Furthermore, the size of the 
dumbbell-shaped rice cells was greater on plants on flooded than on dry soil 
and in Mubdaikoku than in Kalrydshinrikl. The data apparently indicate that 
the degree of sillciflcation is greatest toward the tip of the leaf and decreases 
toward the base. 

A correlation of all the results obtained would seem to indicate that 
the susceptibility of rice to these two diseases is closely related to the thick- 
ness of the outer walls and of the siliceous outer layers of these walls of the 
epidermal cells, to the numbers of the siliceous epidermal cells or stomata, 
to the size of the dumbbell-shaped cells, and to the number of the siliceous 
short cells. The number and size of the stomata are not regarded as significant. 
An Increase In the susceptibility of rice to blast or Helminthosporium disease 
under arid conditions seems to be due in part to an inhibition of normal devel- 
opment * The resistance of a variety to blast is apparently due in part to its 
ability to develop to a higher degree these properties which resist fungus pene- 
tration. 

II. Influence of differences in soil moisture and in the amount of nitrogenous 
fertilizer given, — Inoculation tests with the blast fungus on seedlings and spike 
pedicels and from spontaneous infections of adult plants grown on soils differ- 
ing in moisture and in fertilizer treatments indicated that the extent of infec- 
tion was lowest in flooded soil with half the unit amount of nitrogenous ferti- 
lizer, followed by the same soil with the unit amount of fertilizer, and highest 
in dry soil regardless of the amount of fertilizer. Bot^ water supply and 
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the amount of nitrogenous fertiliser are regarded as factors in the dereioi^ 
ment of resistance, but the former is the more Important 

Counts of the siliceous epidermal cells and stomata and of the siliceous short 
cells of the E^ike pedicels and measurements of the dumbbell-shaped cells were 
correlated with the extent of Infection obtained in these studies, and Indicated 
that the more highly were these anatomical properties developed the less was 
the infection. 

The number of stomata per unit area on the lower leaf surfhoe, as well 
as on the spike pedicels, was greatest on flooded soils with half the unit 
amount of fertilizer, followed by such soils with unit amount of fertilizer, and 
smallest on dry soils regardless of the amount of fertilizer. The number on 
the upper leaf surface showed no consistent tendency to vary with the Change 
in these conditions. In these studies the number of stomata tended to vary 
inversely with susceptibility to infection. 

The size of the stomata, including both guard cells, may be correlated with 
the size of the stomatal^ pores through which the fungus sometimes enters. 
Measurements indicated the stomata to be larger on flooded than on dry 
soils regardless of the amount of fertilizer or the size of the leaf, and to be 
larger on flooded soils with unit fertilizer than on dry soils with half the 
unit, but to be smaller than on flooded soils with half the unit fertilizer. The 
stomatal size on the spike pedicels showed no consistent tendency to vary with 
differences in either soil water or fertilizer. 

III. Influence of differences in soil moisture and in the amounts of fertilizer 
and silica given. — ^Regardless of the amount of fertilizer or silica given, the 
susceptibility to blast and to infection with H. orgzae varies inversely with the 
water content of the soil. Susceptibility to blast is lower on flooded soils without 
added silica than on dry soils with it Resistance to blast increases with 
increase In the silica supply and with decrease In the amount of fertilizer only 
when the soil contains sufficient soil water. 

Differences In the cellular proi)erties offering resistance to penetration by 
the two fungi are shown to be closely correlated with variations in the suscep- 
tibility of rice to the two diseases which they cause. Increase in the suscepti- 
bility induced by soil dryness and to the blast disease by excessive nitrogenous 
fertilization seems to be due, in part, to inhibition of the normal development. 
The number of the siliceous epidennal cells and stomata and the size of the 
dumbbell-shaped cells appear to be definite criteria for comparing the degree of 
siliclflcation in the epidermal tissues of the leaf and the number of siliceous short 
cells for that of the epidermal tissues of the spike pedicel. 

Regardless of the leaf position or the amounts of fertilizer and silica applied, 
the number of siliceous epidermal cells, stomata, and short cells, and the sto 
of the dumbbell-shaped cells are greatest in the upper part of the leaf, and 
decrease toward the base. The number and size of the stomata are not 
considered significantly related to the susceptibility of rice to these two diseases. 

Mosaic disease of sugarcane in the State of GearA, Brazil [trans. title], 
A. DA OUNHA Batma {Oampo [Rio de Janeiro^, 4 (1933), No. 7, pp. 71-78, 
flg^ i).— From sugarcane plantations at Carlri, Gearft, supposedly infected 
through cuttings Introduced from the States of Recife (Pernambuco) and 
Sergipe, mosaic has spread over most of the State. Infection of from 90 to 100 
percent prevails, resulting in a decrease of 80 percent in sugar production. 

Official measures in Introducing resistant varieties handed over directly 
to planters resulted in complete failure, owing to delays in transportatioiil 
Furthermore, after a time many^ imported varieties proved susceptible. It is 
therefore suggested that all Imported varieties, together with the local resistant 
canes, be first tested in experimental fields.-— (CToartesy Biol Abs.) 
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l8 resistance to bacterial wilt in sweet com heritable? C. H. Mahoney 
and J. H. Muncie {Amer. Soc, Hort Sci» Proo,j $1 (19S4), pp, abs. in 

Michigan Sta. Quart. Bui., 18 (1935), No. 1, pp. 63, d-f).— The conclusions from 
this investigation by the Michigan Experiment Station are as follows: 

When the percentage of infected [Aplanohacter stewarti] plants in the field 
was taken as the criterion of wilt resistance, top-crossed Bantam, Bantam 
Evergreen hybrids, Golden Cross Bantam, and Klngcrost were no more 
resistant than open-pollinated varieties of comparable maturity date. 

There was a high negative correlation between final wilt percentage and 
days to edible maturity in 1933, a negative one between final wilt percentage and 
yield of marketable ears in 1933 and 1934, but no correlation between seedling 
wilt and final wilt readings in the field or yield of marketable ears In 1933. 

When the regression coefficient was used to predict the wilt percentage, 
using days to maturity as the independent variable, (1) the deviations of 
the preilicted from the actual percentage of wilt for 7 Fi inbred Bantams 
selected for resistance were not significant, (2) when 14 hybrid strains of corn 
grown in 1933 were tested, 7 showed apparently significant minus deviations, 
but Golden Cross Bantam did not, and (3) when tested for homogeneity by 
the chiwsquare method both subsamples appeared to be taken from a homo- 
geneous population. 

The early maturing strains (up to 75 days) grown in 1934 had markedly 
less wilt than the later maturing ones and much less than in 1933, wilt not 
being evident In 1934 until the earliest varieties were approaching edible 
maturity. Excluding the earliest varieties, all the other strains of com 
grown in 1934 were grouped into 5 classes for application of Fisher’s analysis 
of variance, the details of which are given. 

From the data obtained, the question is raised as to whether there was 
evidence of true resistance or merely of ability to produce a crop due to 
tolerance or to esc*ape. The fact that during 1984 very susceptible strains 
of com failed to show infection until after July 15 points strongly to the 
Influence of environmental conditions on wilt development in the earliest 
varieties, which may be regarded as disease escape. Certain . midseason and 
late strains had a high percentage of Infection in the leaves and stalks but 
matured a crop In both seasons, indicating some Inherent characters causing 
disease tolerance. Field observations and statistical analyses indicated that 
the only strains with significantly lower infections were hybrids having marked 
vigor, or heterosis, and it would appear that this might possibly explain 
the resistance of these hybrids. The majority of single-, double-, and top- 
crossed strains of com tested exhibited no more resistance than open-pollinated 
commercial varieties of comparable maturity date, unless heterosis was strongly 
manifested. 

Since the conclusions are based on only 2 yr. of study, they are to be taken 
as suggestive rather than final. However, for many reasons hybrid varieties 
apparently will be more popular in the future, but single-, double-, or top- 
crossed strains of com will not necessarily be tolerant of wilt merely from 
the fact that they are hybrids. To secure hybrid vigor It Is often necessary 
to cross inbreds from varieties with marked contrast for several characters. 
Exchange of inbreds from different regions and testing these lines with local 
inbreds might hasten the development of early, vigorous, locally adapted, wilt- 
tolerant hybrids. 

Fruit and vegetable losses in market and kitchen caused by plant dis- 
eases, P. R. liiLLEB (U, 8 . Dept. Agr., Bur. FUmt Indus., Plant Disease Bptr., 
19SS, Sup. 88, pp. 25, pis. 5).— This Is a preliminary report based on a survey 
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being conducted by the Plant Disease Survey at Knoxville, Tenn. Records were 
kept of the volume of produce reaching the city and its source, the proportions 
brought by train and by truck, the methods of distribution from arrival in the 
city to consumption, the approximate time it remained in the hands of the 
wholesalers, and how, when, and in what amounts it moved to the jobbers and 
retailers. 

The methods of obtaining data on the losses sustained resolved themselves 
into the securing of a large group of interested and sincere collaborators among 
the distributors and consumers, who were willing to keep accurate and com- 
plete records of all purchases of fruit and vegetables for a definite period and 
to call attention to all spoiled produce. As a check on the accuracy, some 
records were also made directly by the investigators. To facilitate uniformity 
and accuracy in the data, a systematic method of taking notes was devised, and 
a composite photograph showing the different types of diseases in fruits and 
vegetables and charts for the records were furnished to the collaborators. The 
results of the survey are presented largely in tabular form. 

The rust of cherry trees: Leucotelium cerasi n. g. and comb. (Pucclnla 
cerasi) and its aecial stage [trans. title], W. Tsm^zschel (Biv. Patol, Fep., 
25 (1935), No. 5-5, pp. 177-183). — L. cerasi, new genus and new combination for 
P. cerasi, is reported on sour cherry (Prunus cerasus) in Italy and other parts 
of Europe, and in Italy also on sweet cherry (P. avium), peach (P. persioa), 
myrobalan plum (P. oeraaifera), and blackthorn (P. spinosa). The new 
genus LeucoteUwm is placed between the genera Tranz4dheUa and Oohrospora 
of the Pucciniaceae. The spermagonia and aecia occur on Eranthis hyemaUs. 
Ck)ntrol consists in eliminating the aecial host. 

The control of Dothiorella rot on avocado fruits, W. T. Hobne and D. F. 
Palmeb (California Sta. Bui. 594 (1535), pp. 16, figs. 3 ). — ^The authors discuss 
the cause of this avocado fruit rot (D. gregaria, with perfect stage Botryo^ 
sphaeria rihis ohronwgena) , the time of development and character, the sources 
of infection, and the methods of penetration of the fungus, and then detail the 
results of 4 yr, of experimental work on control measures, from which the fol- 
lowing conclusions are drawn: 

Dothiorella rot is increased by overhead irrigation, but it can be controlled 
by fungicides, the liquid forms proving more effective than the dusts. Copper 
sulfate was more effective than zinc sulfate, and the fungicidal value of the 
former in bordeaux mixture was greatly increased by the addition of sulfur. 
Sulfur alone, when applied as a liquid with a spreader, proved very effective. 
The fungicidal value of zinc sulfate was increased by the addition of a small 
amount of copper sulfate, and the latter apparently did not interfere with fumi- 
gation. Applied alone, zinc sulfate must be used at such strong concentrations 
as to make it commerciallj^ Impractical. The most effective spray used was 
the following: Commercial bordeaux (or 4-4-60 home-made bordeaux) 16 lb., 
wettable sulfur 6 lb., blood albumin spreader 6 oz., and 100 gab of water.. The 
next in effectiveness was wettable sulfur alone. Either of these treatments also 
satisfactorily controlled the avocado red spider. 

Since it was found that the fruit is not infected until some time after a 
diameter of 1.5 in. has been attained, early sprayings are not as Important as 
those made after the fruit is fairly well developed. Furthermore, if the fruit 
is picked as soon as possible after it has reached a satisfactory oil content 
infection will be greatly reduced, particularly on unsprayed trees. 

Certain aspects of investigations on black-end disease of bananks in 
Australia, S. Hoettx (Aust. Odunoil Sol. and Indus. Bes. Pam. 58 (1935), pp. 22, 
fiffg, 3).~—The different types of black end are defined, and the fungi associated 
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with the conditions are discussed. Oloeoaporimi mmarwn is shown to be of 
first importance, and three strains, together with strains of the ascospore stage 
{Olomerella dngulata), are described and their affinities with American and 
European species i)ointed out. However, this disease Is also caused by Nigro^ 
spora munacy ThieJmiopsia paradoxa, and Fiisarium spp. Inoculation tests 
with these fungi bore out the conclusions from isolation and observation. 

Exposure of plates in the banana ripening rooms indicated that infection 
does not oc*cur there, and it seems certain that the source of infection must be 
the plantation. 

Beneficial effects on diseased cacao trees of removing Infected parts and 
disinfecting the wounds, L. A. Aucbusan {Philippine Agr., 2S {19S5)t No, 10, 
pp. 801-00S, pi i, figs. 5). — Diseases constituting one of the prime factors limit- 
ing cacao {Theobroina cacao) production in the Philippines, the author initiated 
the present study to determine what are the causes of the death of branches, 
twigs, pods, and seedlings, and what are the effects of removing the diseased 
parts and disinfecting the wounds. 

Of the diseases, the most injurious on the pods is black rot, on the twigs 
and branches canker, and on the seedlings blight, all of which are shown to 
be due to Phgtophthora palmivora (P. faberi). Though often associated with 
the pod disease, Diplodia, Fusarium, and Oloeosporium proved to be sapro- 
phytic on the pods. Infection of the pods by Phgtophthora occurs either 
through wounds or direct penetration. Seedlings may be blighted in the ab- 
sence of injuries, but the twigs and branches are infected only through 
wounds. 

All 78 trees used in the C'ontrol tests were backyard plantings already in 
bearing. Trees from which the dead pods had been carefully removed, the 
affected twigs pruned off, and the wounds treated with bordeaux paste or 
lead paint appeared more vigorous tlian those treated with coal tar, for- 
malin or copper sulfate in 5 percent solutions, or sapolln paint. Trees pruned 
and treated with the bordeaux paste or lead paint and those pruned without 
the dressing produced new leaves and twigs abundantly, and well-developed 
fruit setting and large yields followed treatment with the bordeaux paste or 
lead paint. 

Stalk canker of Acanthus mollis [trans. title], G. Lindeog {Riv. Patol. Veg., 
25 {19S5), No, 5-6, pp, 229-235, figs, 2). — ^The author reports and describes a 
stalk canker of A. mollis due tp Fusoma calidariorum acanthi n. v., for which 
a Latin description is given. Control measures are suggested, including a 
cupric spray. 

The perfect stage of Phomopsis stewartii on cosmos, A. L. Habbison 
(Mycologia, 27 {1935), No, 5, pp, 521-526, figs. 8). — Working at Cornell Univer- 
sity and at the New York State Experiment Station, the author demonstrated 
by cultural and inoculation studies that the perfect stage of P. stewa/rtii is a 
Diaporthe, which he describes and names D. stewartii, 

Bose blast Induced by Phytomonas syringae, H. B. Rosen {Jour. Agr. Res. 
[V, S.], 5V{19S5), No. S, pp. 235-243, figs. 6). — In this contribution from the 
Arkansas Experiment Station, the author describes the symptoms, gives the 
distribution, and details his successful inoculation studies of “rose blast 
a disease of roses involving the receptacles, calyx lobes, pedicels, and petioles, 
and shown to be due to P. syringae. 

Chestnut blight in Calif omia, l-m {Calif, Dept. Agr. Mo. Bui, 24 {1935), 
No. 4-^1 PP» 173-191, figs. P).-— Three papers are reported. 

I. Development of the disease, G. F. Oravatt (pp. 173-177). — ^The author dis- 
cusses the history of chestnut blight In the United States, its identification, the 
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age of the tree at whleh infection occnra, the aymiHoms, and the spread, spomla- 
tion, and yimlenoe of the causal fungus (EndotMi^ parasitUta), 

II. Procedure in eradication of chestnut hUght, A. E. Mahoney (pp. 178- 
180).— The discovery in October 1034 of chestnut blight in two plantings in 
San Joaquin County involved a new disease in California. All trees were care- 
fully examined by a definite procedure, here described, followed by the re- 
moval and burning of all that were infected and destrucUon of all old chest- 
nut wood, prunings, etc.« found on the premises. Thus far search has failed 
to locate the original source of Infection. 

III. Statewide survey for chestnut Uight, Q. L. Stout (pp. 181-191).— Im- 
mediately after the discovery of chestnut blight in California, all county com- 
missioners were asked to locate the trees in their localities preparatory to a 
tree-by-tree examination by pathologists. This survey was carried on up to 
December 22, 1934, and involved 521 properties containing 530 plantings and 
41,669 trees. The records here compiled represent the*^ findings, and thus far 
no cases of blight have been located outside of the two plantings originally 
reported. The methods of the survey and the distribution, ages, and varieties 
of chestnuts in California are given, and the chestnut industry of the State 
is evaluated. 

Aroenthoblum in the United States, L. S. Gill (Conn. Acad, Arts and Sd, 
Trans,, S2 (1935), pp, llJ-245, pis, 11, figs, 12), — ^The dwarf mistletoes (Aroeutho- 
hium spp.) are economically among the most important indigenous parasites 
in the coniferous forests of the western United States. This monograph, based 
on field observations and experiments in the United States and with only frag- 
mentary herbarium specimens from other parts of the world available, is 
offered as a contribution toward an ultimate, orderly, and practical classifica- 
tion of the genus. 

The three parts are concerned, respectively, with the characters of the genus 
as a whole (the shoot, fiowers, fruits, seed, and endophytic system, with dis- 
cussions of the phylogeny and of the general generic and specific characters), 
the classification of the species (including a key to the species and detailed 
original and emended descriptions, geographical distribution, hosts, and spe- 
cific literature references relating to the five United States species and to their 
forms, and Including one form which is described as new and eight which 
are new combinations), and various pathological considerations (effects on the 
form of attacked trees, physiological and other biotic relationships, economic 
imiK)rtance, and control methods). 

A general bibliograiihy covering 17 pages is included. 

ECONOMIC ZOOLOGY— ENTOMOLOGY 

A of land and fresh water vertebrate animals of the United 

States (exclusive of birds), H. S. Pbatt (Philadelphia: P, Blakiston*s Son d 
Oo„ 1935, 2. ed. [rw.], pp, -TF/Z+W P^- Z, fios, iS*).— This revision of the 
work previously noted (E. S. B., 51, p. 656) incorporates numerous changes in 
the nomenclature that have been made and defines more precisely the known 
ranges of distribution. The sections on amphibians and reptiles are said to 
have been thoroughly revised by B. R. Dunn. 

The significance of food habits research in wild life management, P. L. 
Ebeington (Science, 81 (1935), No. 2193, pp, 378, 379),— A contribution from the 
Iowa Experiment Station. 

Value of field observation in economic ornithology, W. L. MoAtbe (Wilson 
Bul„ 47 (1935), No. 3, pp. 198-294).— A discussion of the comparative value of 
fibld observation and stomach analysis in determining the food habits of birds. 

88511—86 6 
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Catalogue of birds of the Americas, TII, Vin, O. E. Hellmatb {Field Mub, 
Nat Hist [Chicago} PuK Zoot Ber., IS (1934), pt 7, pp, VI+5S1; IS {1935), 
pt 8, pp. VI +541) • — continuation of the work previously noted (B. S. B., S2, 
p. 850). 

The birds of Kodiak Island, Alaska, H. Friedmann {Bui. Chicago Acad. 
Bci., 5 {19S5), No. 8, pp. lS-64, fig^ !)• — ^Following an introductory account, an 
annotated list is given of the species of birds occurring on Kodiak Island. A 
4-page list of references to the literature on Kodiak Island birds is included. 

Birds of the Netherlands, V, E. D. van Oort {De Vogels van Nederland. 
*s Oravenhage {The Hague) : Martinus Nijhoff, 19S5t '^ol. 5, pp. VIII+S25, pis. 
SO). — ^This fifth volume completes the work previously noted (B. S. R., 64, 
p. 237). 

The natural history of the box turtle, H. A. Atxard {Boi. Mo., 41 {19S5), 
No. 4t PP- S25’SS8, figs. 6). — The biology, diseases, enemies, etc., of the common 
box turtle, studied by the author under fairly natural conditions, are pre- 
sented in popular form. 

A co-operative study in earthworm control in Rhode Island, U. S. A., 
H. F. A. North {Jour. Bd. Greenkeeping Rea. [England], 4 {19S5), No. IS, pp. 
101-103). — ^A report of control work with earthworms at the Rhode Island 
Experiment Station on plats with worm casts visible through the turf. Ap- 
plications of arsenate of lead, bichloride of mercury, mowrah meal, G. & O. 
Worm Bradicator, and tobacco fertilizer were made in June 1932. Counts of 
the casts were made prior to the applications in June and in August and Octo- 
ber and again in May 1983. 

Analysis of the October counts showed that control with arsenate of lead 
at all rates was higher by a safe margin than all other treatments. The counts 
in May 1933 did not add much to the data of 1932 but showed continued good 
control for arsenate of lead. The results as reported in two tables, which show 
that the application of 10 lb. of arsenate of lead (dry) to an area of 1,000 
sq. ft. gave 94, 97, and 96 percent control, respectively, led to the conclusion 
that arsenate of lead is the most effective worm remedy available for general 
use on fairways. 

Two new lungworms, Protostrongylns coburnl n. sp. and Pnenmostron- 
gylus alpenae n. sp., from the deer Odocoileus virginlanus in Michigan, 
G. Dikmans {Amer. Micros. Boo. Trans., 54 {1935), No. 2, pp. lS8-144t fiffs. 15 ). — 
Descriptions are given of P. cohurrU n. sp. and P. alpenae n. sp., both taken 
from the lungs of deer (O. virginianus) in Michigan. 

Studies on the morphology of the common fox lungworm, Oapillaria 
aerophila (Oreplin 1889), R. O. Christenson {Amer. Micros. Boo. Trans., 
54 {1935), No. 2, pp. 145-154f figs. 4)- — a study of C. aerophila a difference in 
size was noted for parasites from the trachea and those from the nasal sinuses, 
although both were sexually mature. 

Some helminth parasites from partridges and other English birds, P. A. 
Clapham {Jour. Helminthol., 13 {1935), No. 3, pp. 139-148, figs. 2). — ^Examina- 
tions for helminths were made on 380 English partridges {Perdix perdia), 6 
red-legged partridges {Alectoris rufa), 12 pheasants {Phasianus oolchious), 3 
quails {CoturrUa cotumix), and 7 grouse {Lagopus scotUms). 

From P. perdix 6 species of nematodes and 9 cestodes were recovered. Seven 
of these, Capillaria retusa (RallL 1893), Daminea proglottina (Davaine 1860), 
Hymenolepis cariooa (Magal. 1896), H. anatina (Krabbe 1869), H. phasiaMna 
(Fuhrm. 1907), RaUUetina edhinohothrida {MAgjL 1880), and R. {BaUUetina) 
tetragona (Molin 1868), are recorded for the first time from this host From 
A, rufa were obtained 4 species of helminths, none of which had been recorded 
from it before. They are Triohosirongglus tenuis (Mehlis 1840), Syngonms 
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trachea (Montagu 1811), Seterakis galUnae (Gmel. 1790), and Hymenclepia 
phoBia/nina. From P. ooldhicua 8 species were obtained, all nematodes. From 
L. BootUms 2 species of cestodes and 1 nematode were obtained, all of which 
had been found in these hosts before. A new cestode infestation, MetrolioBthes 
luoidaf was noted in the quail (C. ooturrUa). 

A 8 tiid 7 of some Strongyloidea and Spirnroidea from French Indo-China 
and of Thelazia chnngkingensls Hsh 1988 from China, H. F. Hstl (ZtBChr, 
Parasitenk., 7 (1955) t No, 5, pp, 579-600^ figa, 51; Oer, aba., p. 598), — ^The studies 
reported, together with a review of the literature, a 2-page list of which is 
included, have led to the erection of the genus Pulmostrongylua and the de- 
scription of S new species of strongyloids and 8 spiruroids. 

A photographic method of collecting references, T. B. Mitchell (Jour, 
EUaha MitoheU 8ci, fifoc., 49 (1955), No, 1, pp, 185-184) ,— A, contribution from 
the North Carolina Experiment Station. 

Field book of insects, F. E. Lutz (New York: O, P, Putnam'a Bona, 1955, 5, 
ed,, reioritten, pp, [9] +510, pla, 100, flga, 82). — third edition of this handbook 
(B. S. R., 46, p. 49), rewritten to include much additional material. 

[Contributions on economic insects, insecticides, and insect control] 
(U, B. Dept, Agr,, Bur, Ent, and Plant Quar,, 1955, E-552, pp, 10; E-555, pp, 15; 
B-554, pp, 58; E-555, pp, 2, figa, 2; E-556, pp, 10, figs, 6; E-S57, pp, 4> E-558, pp. 
114; E-559, pp, 5, fig. 1), — ^These further contributions (E. S. R., 73, pp. 603, 647) 
consist, respectively, of a Bibliography of the Effect of Light on Insects, com- 
piled by I. L. Hawes; Dried Fruit Fumigation, by P. Simmons, D. F. Barnes, 
C. K. Fisher, H. C. Donohoe, and C. D. Fisher; A Bibliography of Cyanide 
Compounds Used as Insecticides, 1930, by H. L. Cupples ; A New Curculio Jar- 
ring Sheet, by O. I. Snapp and J. R. Thomson; Screw Worm Control, by 
W. B. Dove; Stimulation of Healing in Non-healing Wounds by Allantoln 
Occurring in Maggot Secretions and of Wide Biological Distribution, by W. 
Robinson ; A Contribution to a Bibliography of the Described Immature Stages 
of North American Coleoptera, by J. S. Wade; and The Oblong Weevil (Phyty 
lobiua ohlongua L.), a New Introduced Pest of Trees, prepared by M. W. 
Blackman et al. 

The study of maggot secretions continued earlier work (B. S. R., 78, p. 608). 
It was found by Robinson that allantoin, a constituent of the urinary 
secretions of surgical maggots and of common occurrence in plants and ani- 
mals, stimulates healing, with abundant growth of healthy granulation tissue 
in slowly healing suppurative wounds. The excretion of this substance into 
the wound is considered to be one of the factors contributing to the remarkable 
healing effects obtained in maggot therapy, but the claim is not made that it 
can be substituted for maggots. Allantoin can be obtained commercially. It 
is bland, stable, and harmless; it has no odor and is nonstaining. The treat- 
ment is simple, painless, and inexpensive. 

[Notes on economic insects and their control] (Jour. Econ. Ent,, 28 (2955), 
No. 5, pp. 888-887). —The notes here contributed (B. S. R., 78, p. 808) are as fol- 
lows: Com Barworm Fails to Overwinter at Ames, Iowa, by R. B. Hutchins 
(p. 888) ; Evidence of the European Elm Bark-Beetle IBoolytua multiatriatua 
Marsh.] Found in Western Massachusetts, by W. B. Becker (p. 838) ; CWomyo- 
terua aetarUta Roelffs in Maryland, by B. N. Cory (iqp. 888, 884) ; Lights for 
Light Traps, by B. P. Felt (p. 884) ; Mosquitoes [Aedea doraaJia Coq., A. 
idahoenaia Theob., and A, inomatua Will.] Annoy Sheep, by G. F. Knowlton 
and D. B. Madsen (pp. 884, 885), contributed from the Utah Experiment Sta- 
tion; Insects Infesting Cottonseed Meal, by T. L. Bissell (p. 885), contributed 
from the Georgia Experiment Station; The Screw Worm Ooohtiomyia smeri- 
oona O. A P. Failed to Survive the Winter of 1984-85 in Iowa, by H. D. Tate 
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(pp. 835, 837), contributed from the Iowa Experiment Station; and Notes 
op Insects Pollinating Onions, by F. B. Shaw, A. I. Bonrne, and O. L. Lothrop 
ipp. 836, 837), contributed from the Massachusetts Experiment Station. 

Common insect pests of New York, P. J. Pabbott nr al. {New York Statte 
Sta. Circs. 159-162 {19S5), pp. 4 each, fig. 1 each). — Practical accounts are given 
of The Striped Cucumber Beetle, by H. C. Huckett and G. E. B. Hervey ; The 
Mexican Bean Beetle, by H. C. Huckett; The Apple Maggot, by P. J. Chapman; 
and The Cabbage Worm, by G. E. B. Hervey, H. O. Huckett, and H. Glasgow. 

Champlain Valley has own Insect problems, O. H. Hahiobb (Farm Res. 
[New York State Sta.}, 2 (1965), No. 1, p. 13).~Beference is made to the Impor- 
tance of the apple maggot, for which properly timed applications of arsenical 
sprays and dusts have been found to give efficient control, as reported in 
Bulletin 644 (B. S. R., 71, p. 675), and to the two species of curculio pests 
of apple which have become major pests and difficult to control in the fruit 
district of Clinton and Essex Counties lying between Lake Champlain and 
the foothills of the Adirondack Mountains. Of these, the plum curculio Is the 
more common form and occurs throughout the State, while in New York the 
apple curculio is confined at present to the Champlain Valley. 

[Contributions on economic insects and insect control in Ohio] (Ohio 
State Hort. Soc. Proe., 68 (1965), pp. 15-46, fig. 1). — ^The contributions presented 
at the annual meeting of the Ohio State Horticultural Society held at Co- 
lumbus from January 28 to February 1, 1935 (B. S. R., 73, p. 612), Include 
the following: Recent Studies Showing the Importance of Strong Colonies of 
Bees for Orchard Pollination, by W. B. Dunham (pp. 16-18) ; Home Manu- 
facture of Liquid Lime-Sulphur, by F. H. Ballou (pp. 19-28), contributed from 
the Ohio Experiment Station; Growers* Experiences with Codling Moth Con- 
trol, by H. F. Helder (pp. 28-30), by H. N. Scarff (pp. 31-33), and by F. 
Farnsworth (pp. 34, 35) ; Research Work with Codling Moth, by C. B. Outright 
(pp. 35-41), contributed from the Ohio Experiment Station; and The Status 
of Codling Moth Control in View of Recent Developments and Restrictions, 
by T. H. Parks (pp. 41-46). 

[Contributions on economic insects and insect control] (Northwest Assoo. 
Hort., Ent., and Plant Path., Kelowna, B. €,, 1 (1965), Ahs. Papers, pp. 2-4 ) • — 
Abstracts of contributions presented at a conference of the Northwest Asso- 
ciation of Horticulturists, Entomologists, and Plant Pathologists, held at Ke- 
lowna, B. C., in July 1935, relating to economic insects and their control include 
the following: The Successful Application of a Canker Paint for Woolly 
[Apple] Aphis and Canker Control in the Okanagan Valley, by A. A. Dennys, 
Jr. (p. 2) ; Notes on the Control of the Blister Mite of Apple, by E. P. Venables, 
Jr. (pp. 2, 3) ; The Orange Tortrix as a Greenhouse Pest, by W. Downes 
(p. 3) ; and On Field Methods for the Investigation of Codling Moth Insecticides 
(pp. 3, 4) and The Experimental Application of Calcium Arsenate for Codling 
Moth Control in an Arid Region (p. 4), both by J. Marshall, and The Codling 
Moth and the Weather, by B. L. Webster (p. 4), all contributed from the 
Washington Experiment Station* 

[Report of work with economic insects and their control in Puerto 
Rico], G. N. Wolcott (Puerto Rico Col. Sta. Rpt. 1924* PP- i43-f44).— The 
progress of work with economic insects and their control in Puerto Blco, 
particularly the banana root borer, the pink boUworm, the cottony-cushion 
scale, the sugarcane root borer Diaprepes ahhreviatus L., and the lima bean 
pod borer, is* briefly reported upon (E. S. R., 72, p. 216). 

The report of the chief entomologist for the year ending Slst December 
1084 , R. W. Jack (Rhodesia Agr. Jour., 62 (1962), No. 8, pp. 528-281, pi. i).— 
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An account of the occurrence of and control work with Insect pests during the 
year. 

[Work with economic insects] (Ta/naawyika Dept. Apr. Ann. Rpt., IdSJ^ pp. 
7d-dP).— The occurrence of and work with insects affecting coffee, coffee shade 
insects, coffee spraying, sisal insects, and miscellaneous pests are reported upon 
by the entomologist, A. H. Ritchie (pp. 7^-88). An account by the assistant 
entomologist, W. V. Harris, dealing with coconut, cotton, native crop, and 
miscellaneous Insect pests, locusts, and apiculture, follows (pp. 84-89). 

A preliminary study of the insect pests of cotton in the Philippines, with 
suggestions for their control, F. Q. Otanes and F. L. Butao {Philippine Jour. 
Soi., 66 (1965), No. 2, pp. 147-174, pis. Id).— The Insect enemies of cotton given 
particular attention in this preliminary account are the Malayan cotton boll- 
weevil Amorphoidea lata Motsch, the cotton semilooper or “abutilon moth” 
Cof^mophila erosa Hbn., the cotton pyralid leaf roller Sylepta derogata Fab., a 
tortricld leaf roller {Homona sp.), the pink bollworm, the boll worm, a cater- 
pillar {Earias sp.), the ootton leaf miner lAthocolletis triaroha (Meyr.), a 
cotton stem weevil thought to belong to the genus Phylaitis, the common mealy- 
bug Ferrisia virgata Gkll., the melon aphid, the leaf hopper Empoasoa fUwes- 
cons Fab., cotton stalners (Dysdercus spp.), thrips (Thrips spp.), a red spider 
(Tetranychus sp.), a white fly {Bemesia sp.), etc. A list is given of 26 ref- 
erences to the literature. 

Two interesting pests of sugar cane in Guatemala, Podischnus agenor 
Burmeister and Scaptocoris talpa Ohampion, F. A. Bianchi (Hatcaii. Plant- 
er^ Rec. [HauDaii. Sugar Planters* Bta.l, 39 (1935), No. 3, pp. 191-197, figs. 12 ). — 
Observations of sugarcane pests made In Escuintla, Guatemala, while engaged 
in the introduction of parasites of the Asiatic beetle into Hawaii are reported. 
Two considered of potential Importance, namely, the scarab beetle P. agenor 
and the heteropteran S. talpa, are reported upon. 

P. ayenor is not known to be of economic importance in Guatemala, having 
shown a decided preference for uncultivated areas. The boring of both male 
and female beetles into cane stalks for the purpose of feeding results in a hole 
about an inch in diameter. Although not more than two internodes are 
usually detroyed, the damage is probably sufficient to render useless the distal 
portion of the stalk and to prevent its further growth. 

B. talpa, although found on two or three different occasions and in more than 
one locality in the vicinity of the town of Escuintla, was generally scarce and 
abounded only in two small areas. These insects could be found in all stages 
of development except the egg in numbers ranging from a dozen to more than 
200 per stool, and were often observed with their proboscises actually stuck into 
the rootlets of the cane. This feeding weakened and stunted the cane beyond 
recovery. 

The annual wheat field survey, J. S. Houses (Ohio Bta. Bitno. Bui. 176 
(1935), pp. 167-171, figs. 3 ). — In the eighteenth annual wheat field survdy of 
Ohio (E. S. R., 72, p. 218) made cooperatively by the station, the State depart- 
ment of agriculture, and the State university, 34 counties were visited, 10 
wheat fields being examined in each county and a critical analysis of the grow- 
ing crop of each field made for the presence of wheat-attacking pests. 

An alarming increase was found in hessian fly abundance, which was general 
throughout the State. The average infestation of all the fields examined was 
29.3 percent, compared with 15.5 percent in 1984 and 8.1 percent in 1938. 
A map is given indicating the percentage of wheat straws infested with the 
hessian fly on the farms visited "In the 1935 survey, and also one indicating 
the hessian fly-ffee seeding dates. 
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Tbe infestation of the black wheat stem sawfly Trachelus tabidus (Fab.)» 
discovered in the eastern part of the State in 1934 (B. S. B., 72, p. 233), was 
found to average 37.4 percent in the 92 fields in the occupied area. One field 
was found to have an infestation of 72 percent of the straws, as compared 
with 68 percent in 1934. The range of infestation of the State was not far 
beyond that of 1934, there being some spread in all directions. A map is 
given showing the area known to be infested by this sawfly, with figures indi- 
cating the infestation of all the fields examined in each county. It is pointed 
out that while repressive measures cannot be suggested at present, two prac- 
tices may be followed by which the losses caused may be somewhat minimised : 
(1) Much of the fallen grain may be recovered by the use of the hayrake, 
and (2) in areas known to be infested the grain should be cut as early as 
possible because serious lodging is not likely to occur until the wheat is dead 
ripe. 

Neither of the two kinds of Jointworms known to occur in the State was 
found in abundance, the so-called “ sheath worm ” being detected in only one 
county and the wheat jolntworm in four others. 

Chinch bugs were found in half the counties surveyed, but in three counties 
only were any fields found In which they were abundant 

Lime-sulfur sprays for the combined} control of purple scale and rust 
mites, W. L. Thompson {Florida Sta. BtU. 282 (1935), pp. 38). — In experiments 
conducted in 1932-34, the details of which are given in 14 tables, purple 
scale infestations were held in check or reduced by three lime-sulfur sprays 
following a bordeaux mixture spray. Rust mites were controlled from the 
time of application to December 1 with less than 2 percent russets and golden 
fruit Two lime-sulfur applications at an interval of 2 weeks gave results 
comparable with one oil emulsion application in control of purple scale when 
applied after bordeaux mixture. Experimental results of 1 yr. showed that a 
greater reduction of purple scale was obtained when lime-sulfur or oil emulsion 
followed basic copper sulfate spray than when it followed bordeaux mixture. 
The percentage of increase of purple scale was greater following an applica- 
tion of bordeaux 3-3-50 than when following bordeaux 1.5-1.5-50. The effec- 
tiveness of liquid lime-sulfur and dry lime-sulfur against purple scale and rust 
mite was increased by the addition of either wettable sulfur or bentonite 
sulfur. A greater reduction in numbers of purple scale was obtained when 
the first lime-sulfur application was made during the first half of April rather 
than the first half of May.” 

The control of purple scale and rust mites with lime-sulphur solution, 
W. L. Thompson (Citrus Indus., 16 (19SJS), Nos. 7, pp. 6, 7, 22, 23, 26; 8, p. 21).-- 
A practical contribution contributed from the Florida Experiment Station, 
based upon the work above noted. 

Pine cone and seed pests occurring in the district of Leningrad [trans. 
title], V. M. Bebezina (Inst. Zashch. East., Trudy Zashoh. East. (Lenin Acad. 
Ayr. Soi. U. 8. 8. E., Inst. Plant Protect., Bui. Plant Protect.), Ent., No. 7 
(1935), pp. 7-24, pi. 1, figs. 4: abs., pp. 20, 21).— This contribution reports 

upon Pissodes validirostris Gyll., which attacks pine cones of the preceding 
year, and refers to other forms with which it is associated. Reference is also 
made to Indirect pests of pine cones, and to Emobius abietis L., Perrisia strobi 
Winn., and Megastigmus abietis Seitn., associated with spruce cones. 

Lepidoptera injuring pine and spruce cones in the forests of the district 
of LeningriMl [trans. title], A. I. Eubcntsov (A. J. Kuxbntsov) (Inst. Zashoh,. 
East., Trudy Zashoh. East. (Lenin Acad. Ayr. Sot. U. 8. 8. E., Inst. Plant Pro- 
teot., Bvl. Plant Protect.), Ent., No. 7 (1935), pp. 26-47, pi. 1, figs. 2; Eng. ohs., 
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pp, -Olie Lopldoptera here mentioned include La%peyreHa ttrobUeVa L., 

SyphantidUm terehrelUm Zk., Diaryotria ahieteUa Schil, JBupitheoia abietaria 
Goez and B. atrobilata Hb., Bvetria marfforatawi H. Sdi., and B. reaineUa L. 

lhaecticldes and fungicides, B. C. Boabk (Indus, and Bnyiu. Ohem.^ 87 
(19d5), No. 5, pp. SSd^St, fig. i).-^A general diacosaion, largely of inaectiddea, 
in which attention is called to the economic importance, early nse, future trends, 
insecticides derived from plants, synthetic organic insecticides, need for jdiar- 
macological research, and fungicides. 

Stndiea of contact insecticides, IX, X (New Hampshire 8ta. Tech. Buis. 62 
(1986), pp. 8; 68, pp. 8). — ^Two further contributions (B. S. B., 72, p. 504) are 
presented. 

IX. Further determinations of oil penetration into insect eggs, W. 0. O’Kane 
and W. C. Baker. — ^All treated eggs, representing six orders of insects, includ- 
ing the snowy tree cricket, the Mexican bean beetle, the squash bug, the pine 
leaf aphid DUaohnus pini L., the lacewing Ohrysopa oculata Say, and the 
cecropia moth, showed traces of oil in the chorion and in tissues surrounding 
the globular contents or the developing embryo within the egg. 

The eggs were immersed in oil for 96 hr., washed in an oil solvent for 10 
sec., fixed, washed, and sectioned by the freshening method. The stains used 
were (1) osmic acid-oil red O, (2) the Rohrbaugh stain of nile blue sulfate-oil 
red O, and (3) osmic acid-nile blue sulfate-oil red O. Also, eggs were treated 
with a solution of oil red O In petroleum and were then sectioned. 

X. Penetration of arsenic into insects, W. C. O’Kane and L. O. Glover. — ^In a 
study of the penetration of arsenic through the integument of the American 
cockroach and the distribution of the poison in various tissues and organs, the 
distribution of the arsenic within the insect’s body was traced by qualitative 
meithods with such quantitative indications as the technic permitted. In the 
work either dry powdered arsenic, AaX)i, or dry powdered sodium arsenlte was 
confined in a small beeswax cell on the dorsal surface of the metathorax. 

That arsenic passed through the integument was clearly demonstrated, but 
the manner in which this took place is not known. The surface of a roach was 
found covered with a liquid, being most noticeable under the wings and more 
abundant on males. Unpublished data at the station are said to show that c(»n- 
mon wetting agents exhibit a much lower angle of contact on the male than 
on the female German cockroach. **No caustic effects on the surface at the 
point of application of the arsenic were noted. Boaches that died with the cell 
still attached began to disintegrate first in the thorax and showed a characteristic 
red color in the decaying tissue in that region. In no case was marked paraljnsds 
noted. The roaches usually moved about freely at first, later becoming quiescent 
Bven in the quiescent state the roach could move its appendages. Control roaches 
carrying an empty cell were apparently normal after 2 weeks.** 

A list is given of 23 references to the literature. 

An investigation of solvents for the removal of insecticidal fluorine 
residues from fruits, B. H. Oabteb (Jour. Boon. Bnt., 28 (1986), No. 6, pp. 829- 
881). — ^In a study of the influence of various materials on the solubility of cryo- 
lite at 20* O. (68* F.) in water and in dilute hydrochloric and sulfuric adds, 
the details of which are presented in tabular form, some compounds, notably 
sodium salts, when added to water and to aqueous solutions of mineral adds 
decreased the solubility of cryolite, whereas some other (xmipounds, such as boric 
add and aluminum and ferric salts, increased its solubility. 

Effects of fumigants on paper, 0. G. Webbs, M. B. Shaw, and B. A. Back 
(Jour. Bes. Natl. Bur. Standards^U. 8.], 16 (1986), No. 8, pp. 271-276, pL 1).— 
Tile resnltB of tests of tbe effect of fumigants cm the properties of eight diffmnt 
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papers are reported in a table wliich shows the strength, chemical properties, and 
stability of each paper (1) before fumigation, (2) after fumigating with gas, 
and (3) after 4.5 mo. of natural aging without fumigating. The fumigants em- 
ployed were hydx’ocyanic acid gas, ethylene chloride-carbon teitrachloride, car- 
bon disulfide, ethylene oxide-carbon dioxide, and methyl formate-carbon dioxide. 
None of these five fumigants had any marked deteriorative effect on any of the 
representative book and writing papers, although two showed some loss of 
folding endurance from carbon disulfide. 

The results indicate that tliese five fumigants, all of which are commercially 
available, can be safely used for ridding valuable documents and books of de- 
structive Insects. 

The glasshouse symphylid and its control, H. W. Miles and M. Cohen 
{Jour, Min, Agr, [Qt, Bnt,], 42 {1935), No, 5, pp, 450-4S7, pis, 4).-~This is a 
progress report of studies of the garden centipede. 

The locust outbreak in Africa and western Asia in 1034, B. P. Uvabov 
{London: Boon, Advisory Council, Com, Locust Control, 1935, pp, 65, pis, 11 ), — 
This further report on locust outbreaks (E. S. R., 72, p. 811) deals vdth the 
desert locust {Schistocerca gregarUi (Forsk.)), the tropical migratory locust 
{Locusta migraioria migratorioides (Rch. & Fairm.)), and the red locust {No- 
madaoris septernfasdata (Serv.)). The report is accompanied by an 8-page 
list of the literature on locusts and grasshoppers and on their control for 1034 
and by 11 separate maps showing their distribution, etc. 

The prediction and control of outbreaks of Thrips imaginis Bagnall, 
H. G. Andrew AKTHA {Jour, Aust, Inst. Agr, Boi,, 1 {1935), No, 2, pp, 73-80),-— 
Observations of the length of developmental stages in days, the length of adult 
life ifli days, and the number of eggs deposited per day at temi)erature8 of 
9®, 12®, 15®, 20®, and 23® C., respectively, are reported in a table. 

Further studies on the effect of controlling the potato leafhopper 
(Empoasca fabae Harris) in alfalfa by designed cutting, E. M. Seasls 
{Jour, Econ, Ent,, 28 {1935), No, 5, pp. 831-833).— In continuation of the studies 
at the Wisconsin Experiment Station (E. S. R., 71, p. 72), data taken from the 
first cutting of alfalfa plats in 1934 were found to show that where the plats 
were cut on different cutting schedules in 1933 the control of the potato leaf 
hopper after cutting, either by spraying or by the cutting itself, exerted a marked 
infiuence on the ability of the plants to yield satisfactorily. It was found that 
compared with the earlier cutting, the deferred cutting was a satisfactory and 
efficient control of the insect, and that in controlling this pest leaf hopper yel- 
lows was eliminated and the yield of alfalfa much increased over the unsprayed 
plats used in the earlier cutting. Many more weeds were observed in later 
growths on the early cut, unsprayed areas, showing that plants weakened by 
insect feeding were not able to compete with the weeds. 

The sprayed areas of the early cut plats produced within about 800 lb. per 
acre as much alfalfa as the unsprayed areas of the deferred cut plats. In the 
absence of the leaf hopper the alfalfa produced a reasonably satisfactory yield 
for the first cutting the next year. This experiment would Indicate that under 
field conditions when there is a heavy infestation of the insects, leaf hopper 
injury may be so severe as seriously to interfere with the ability of the plants 
to maintain their productivity. 

** The sprayed areas in the deferred cutting plats produced only 644 lb. more 
per acre in 1934 than the unsprayed area and contained about 2 percent 
less weeds. These figures clearly show that deferred cutting had been so effi- 
cient in controlling the leaf hopper and reducing leaf hopper damage to the 
in 1983 that the difference in yield of the first catting in 1934 was not 
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great enough to have justified spraying costs even if spraying were practical 
on large areas.** 

The spittle Insect or froghopper, B. F. Dbtooebs and B. B. Peppib {'New 
Jeraey Stas, Bui, 69S {19S5), pp, A brief account of the history and habits 
and means of control of froghoppers or spittle insects (Cercopidae) of the genus 
PhUaenus {P, spumarius L.), which appeared in unusually large numbers in 
New Jersey in the spring and summer of 1985. Besides occurring in large 
numbers in their usual habitat in the spring, the insects were reported as doing 
damage to clover and alfalfa plantings, strawberries, and various fiowers and 
vegetables. In one planting of sweetclover in an apple ordiard the authors found 
from 50 to 75 percent of the plants infested with from 1 to 8 nymphs. In a 
strawberry planting in Monmouth County, where control experiments were run, 
91 percent of the plants were infested. 

Tests with nicotine sulfate and soap, used as a spray,^ and with pyrethrum 
dust on strawberries failed to control the insect. Derris dusts carrying 0.75 
percent of rotenone and applied as a dust gave a satisfactory control of the 
nymphs on strawberries and sweetclover. 

The influence of cane variety on susceptibility to froghopper blight, 
J. H. Tatlob and A. Pickles ([Imp, Col, Trop. Agr,^ Trinidad'\t Sugar Cane 
Invest, Com, Proo,, 4 (1984), No. 5, pp, 826SS0, pi. 1). — In work with froghopper 
blight-resistant varieties, Co 213 was found the most so, being avoided by 
migrating froghoppers and only rarely blighted. 

The woolly elm aphis, E. I. McDaniel (Michigan Sta, Quart, Bui, 18 (1985), 
No, 1, pp, 9^11, figs, 4)- — ^A brief practical account of the woolly apple aphid and 
its control on the elm. 

Preliminary report on cotton root aphids in South Carolina, C. F. Rain> 
WATER (Jour, Econ, Ent„ 28 (1985), No, 5, pp, 755-760), — In work conducted by 
the U, S. D. A. Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine in cooperation with 
the South Carolina Experiment Station three species of aphids, namely, the 
com root aphid, Trifidaphis phaseoli, and RhopalosiphAtm sp., were found 
injuring the roots of cotton in the Coastal Plain section of South Carolina in 
1934. Notes are given on the distribution, damage, host plants, and biology of 
these species. 

A mealy bug new to Egypt (Pseudococcus brevipes Ckll.) on roots of 
Phoenix sp. and its control by the application of chemicals to the soil, 
M. Hosni and M. Shafik (Egypt Min, Agr,, Tech, and Sci. Serv, Bui, 159 (1985), 
pp, 8, pis, 8), — ^An account of the pineapple mealybug, first discovered in Egypt 
in 1932 on the roots of Phoenix plants kept in pots in Kobba Gardens, particu- 
larly its control, for which all the compounds tested gave promising results. 
The effect of ortho- and para-dichlorobenzene was quicker than the Seekay and 
naphthalene. Mercurous chloride showed marked eHect on the insect in a short 
time without injuriously affecting the plants. 

An account of the occurrence of Ohrysomphalns aurantii Mask, tmd 
Lacclfer lacca Kerr on grape fruit in Ranchi district, Ohota Nagpur, with 
a note on the chalcidoid parasites of Aspidiotns orientalis Newst., P. M. 
Gloves (Jour, Bombay Nat, Hist, Soc,, 88 (1985), No, 1, pp, 151-158, pi, 1 ), — ^The 
Galifomia red scale is said to occur in India, although not a serious pest, <m 
Ajgave amerioana. Citrus decumana (pomelo), 0, awrantium (orange), Cyoas 
oinoinaUs, 0, reourvata, JasnUnum, Morinda tineioria, Morus sp. (mulberry), 
Psidium guajava (guava), and on rose. 

In the Ranchi district the pomelo fruits are commonly found lightly attacked 
by the Galifomia red scale, and the garden rose is occasionally severe 
attacked. The attack of a pomelo tree by L, laeoa is referred to. 
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Lime-gulfur was found to be effective against both cocdds but to scwch the 
foliage severely. A kerosene-soap emulsion consisting of kerosene oil 2 gaL, 
Kamnj soap 0.6 lb., and water (soft) 1 gal., diluted with 3 parts of water, 
was the most effective spray tested. 

Brief notes on associated parasites are included. 

An account of my studies in the biology of Pieris rapae, m, O. Quesoi 
(Ent Rec. and Jour. Variation, 47 (19S5), Nos. 2, p. 14, pl» 1; 4, PP- 47, 43; 5, pp. 
60, 61; 6, pp. 73, 74; 7-8, pp. 86, 87). — ^Thls note supplements earlier accounts 
(B. S. B., 69, p. 690). 

The gypsy moth (Porthetria dispar ldnn.)« W. B. Britton (Oonnectioui 
[New Haven] Sta. Bui. 375 (1936), pp. 621-647, figs. 19).— A. revision of Bulletin 
186, with much new matter and some portions entirely rewritten (B. S. B., 
33, p. 61). 

Giant sugar cane moth borer intercepted in Honolulu, G. B. Pembebton 
(Hawaii. Planters* Reo. [Hawaii. Sugar Planters* Sta.], 39 (1935), No. 3, pp. 
151-154, fig. 1). — ^The emergence of Oastnia licus Drury from a corm of the orna- 
mental plant Helioonia anguatifolia, imported from the Panama Canal Zone, 
which had been fumigated and kept in quarantine in Honolulu, is recorded. 
Notes on the habits of this pest are included. 

Light traps for codling moth control, G. B. Mabshaix and T. E. Hienton 
(Agr. Engin., 16 (1935), No. 9, pp. 365-368, 371, figs. 8). — Studies conducted at 
the Indiana Experiment Station are reported in which different electric lamps 
were employed in connection with the light trapping of codling moths. 

The progress results of these experiments indicate that the best position for 
a light trap is in a tree which carries a full load of fruit, has a fairly broad 
top, and is located higher than others. The trap should be at least a foot below 
the topmost foliage. 

The results of laboratory tests paralleled those obtained in the field, except 
in a few instances. In the laboratory when only one light source was used 
practically all of the moths were attracted, one lamp being as effective as 
another, whereas in the field the ultraviolet sources attracted more moths than 
others tested. A photo-flood lamp of high li^t output proved to be the most 
attractive lamp tested. It was found that an aluminum painted screen was of 
little value in making the light sources more attractive, and tliat the lamps 
were not attractive enough to entice moths from the orchard 40 ft away. 

Dispersal of the pink bollworm by flight or wind carriage of the moths, 
B. E. McDonald and U. O. Loftin (Jour. Econ. Ent., 28 (1935), No. 5, pp. 745- 
755, figs. 2). — Beinfestation following eradication of the pink bollworm by clean- 
ing all the fields and placing the Big Bend area in Brewster and Presidio Ooun- 
tles, Tex., in a noncotton zone for the years 1919 and 1920 led to studies of 
flight or wind carriage by means of airplane collections, flight screens, and 
trap plats. 

In airplane collections moths were taken at altitudes up to 3,000 ft above 
ground lev^ and in large numbers on the flight screens. Some of the trap 
plats located from 25 to 65 miles from the nearest cotton became infested 
late in the season in 6 of the 6 yr. planted. It is pointed out that the pre- 
vailing wind is from the heavily infested Laguna district of Mexico toward the 
United States, and that the areas infested in the western part of the United 
States are in the general direction of the wind currents. The total wind 
movement in the Laguna district during September 1920 to 1981 was closely 
correlated with the intensity of the infestation in Texas. 

The findings indicate that the pink bollworm moths fly or are carried in- 
voluntarily by the wind for considerable distances. 
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Hlitologieal liiTeirtigatioiio of the metamorphoBii of the Hedlterranean 
flour moth [trails, title], W. Blaustein (Ztschr, Morph, u, 6kol, TierOf SO 
(19S5), No, 8f pp, 888-^64, figs, 15).— This report is accompanied by a list of 18 
references to the literature. 

Recent experiments in the control of the pecan nut case bearer in the 
Southeastt G. P. Moznxtte (Jour, Boon. Ent,, 88 (1985), No, 6, pp. Wi-705).— 
Control experiments with the pecan nut casebearer in Florida in 1032-84 have 
shown nicotine sulfate (1-1,000) with summer oil emulsion to be efleetive. 
Two applications of summer oil emulsion No. 1, which contained 80.1 percent 
total oil by weight and the extracted oil had a viscosity of 68 Saybolt sec. 
and an unsulfonated residue of 92.8 when applied in combination with nico- 
tine sulfate gave a control of 97 percent In a second plat which received two 
applications of summer oil emulsion No. 1 only, there was a control of but 
42.8 percent. A single application of summer oil emulsion No. 2, which con- 
tained 84.2 percent total oil by weight and the extracted oil had a viscosity 
of 61 Saybolt sec. and an unsulfonated residue of 96.8 percent when in com- 
bination with nicotine sulfate on a third plat gave a control of 93 percent 
Two applications of a nicotine-fish oil combination on a fourth plat gave a 
control of 98.7 percent. A plat which received a nicotine-bordeaux combina- 
tion spray in the first application and nicotine-oil in the second gave a control 
of 96.3 percent The two check plats showed an average infestation of 24.1 
percent of the nut clusters, and the average yield for these two plats was about 
half as great as the yield secured in three of the sprayed plats. 

The details of the spraying experiments are reported in tabular form. 

[Work with Diatraea spp* and their parasites in Trinidad!], A. Pickles 
{[Imp, Col, Trop. Agr,, Trinidod], Sugar Cane Invest. Com. Proo., 4 (19^4) » 
Nos. 5, pp. «87-m, 808-809; 8, pp. 881-884, 888-840, 846-849, 854-858, 868-878, 
880, 888-885 ). — ^The progress of work with Paratheresia and Stomatodeaia para- 
sites of Diatraea is reported upon. 

Instructions for collecting and forwarding mosquitoes, J. A. Sintok 
iiindia] Health Bui. 18 {Malaria Bur. No. 5), 2. ed., rev. and era, (1984), pp. 
///-|-//-f-7d, pis. 2).— Following a brief introduction, the collection and preserva- 
tion of adult mosquitoes (pp. 6-28) and the collection of developmental stages 
of mosquitoes (larvae and pupae) (pp. 22-59) are presented, with informati<m 
on the rearing of mosquitoes from eggs (pp. 60-63). Additional material 
appears in four appendixes. 

Handling mosquitoes on equine encephalomyelitis investigation, Q. F. 
Knowlton and J. A. Rows (Jour, Boon, Ent., 28 {1985), No. 5, pp. 824-829, fig. 
jf), — Contributing from the Utah Experiment Station, the authors report upon 
methods employed in mosquito transmission studies of equine encephalomyelitis. 

Mosquito collections in Florida with the New Jersey light trap, G. H. 
Bbabley and T. B. MoNeel (Jour. Boon. Ent., 28 (1985), No. 5, pp. 780-785). — 
The light trap for mosquitoes developed at the New Jersey Experiment^ Sta- 
tions by Headlee (E. S. B., 68, p. 789) was found by the authors to be an 
efficient collector of mosquitoes for determining their status in Florida. 

**An all-night trap collection was found to be a more valuable index of the 
relative abundance of mosquito species than short collections. Hourly trap 
collections indicated a considerable mosquito activity throughout the night 
Maruonia perturhans was most active early in the night, whereas Arhopheles 
oruoicms was most active during the middle of the night Temperatures of 
70* F. or above were most favorable for mosquito activity. 

** The seasonal abundance of 24. perturOans and of A. oruolans is discussed, 
and the results obtained by the trap collections are compared with those 
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obtained by other methods. The relative abundance of males and females 
as found by trap collections is discussed.” 

Pest mosquito control in Alabama under G. W. A., F. E. Quyton (Jour. 
Econ, EnL, 28 (1935), No. 5, pp. 786-790, figs. 2).— Details of mosquito control 
work conducted in Alabama from December 5, 1933, to February 15, 1934, as 
a Federal project in wliitrh 819 men were employed and from February 16 
to March 29 as a State project are reported. 

Ox warble flies, B. S. MaoDouoaix (Soot. Jour. Agr., 18 (1935), No. 3, 
pp. 209-218, pis. 2, figs. 3). — A brief account of the present knowledge of ox 
warbles (the nortliem cattle grub and the common cattle grub), particularly 
the means for their control. 

The screw worm outbreak in Florida, W. V. Kinq and G. H. Bbadlet 
(Jour. Econ. Ent., 28 (1935), No. 5, pp. 772-777). — The results of a survey of 
infestations in Florida during 1934, the origin of screwworm cases, county 
relief administration projects, and certain phases of the control problem are 
considered. 

The screw worm situation in Alabama, J. M. Bobinson (Jour, Boon. Ent., 
28 (1935), No. 5, pp. 777-779, fig. 1). — This contribution from the Alabama Ex- 
periment Station reports upon the occurrence of and control work with Covh- 
liomyia amerieana G. & P. In the State in 1933 and 1934. 

Screw worms in the Southeastern States, W. E. Dove and D. G. Pabman 
(Jour. Econ. Ent., 28 (1935), No. 5, pp. 765-772, figs, J ^). — ^This account of the 
outbreak of Cochliomgia americana G. & P., which increased in numbers in the 
Southeastern States from 1932 to 1934 and caused much loss of livestock, re- 
ports briefly upon its biology; recognition, extent, and effect of its attack; 
predisposing causes; mortality; treatment; and educational work. 

Anatomy and postpupal development of the female reproductive system 
in the apple maggot fly (Rhagoletis pomonella Walsh) , R. W. Dean (New 
York State Sta. Tech. Bui. 229 (1935), pp. 31, figs. 28). — In this contribution the 
female reproductive organs of the apple maggot are described in gross and 
histological detail, both internal and external parts being considered. The 
mechanism of the ovipositor is discussed, and data on the postpupal develop- 
ment of the ovaries under fleld conditions are presented. The account is 
accompanied by a list of 20 references to the literature. 

Sweet potato as food for Drosophila, G. T. Yuno (Natl. Tsing Eua Univ. 
[Peiping], Soi. Rpts., Ser. B, 1 (1934), No. 6, pp. 217, 218). — ^Attention is called to 
the advantage of using sweetpotatoes as a food medium for pomace fly 
cultures. 

Some observations on the prevention of blow-fly attack in sheep, W. G. 
MnjiBB (Scot. Jour. Agr., 18 (1935), No. 3, pp. 226-231, fig. 1). — ^A description is 
given of the methods adopted during recent years at the Institute of Animal 
(}lenetics, Edinburgh University, to control loss from attack by maggot fly (Lu- 
cilia sp. and Oalliphora sp.) in sheep. 

A review of the fleas of North Garolina with special reference to sex 
ratios, A. D. Shaftesbuby (Jour. Elisha MitcheU Soi. Soc., 49 (1933), No. 1, 
p. 17). — ^The examination of over 2,000 specimens from common animals in 38 
counties in North Garolina during the past 2 yr. resulted in the identification 
of 10 species, a list of which is given. 

The life history, economic status, and control of three injurious leaf 
beetles (Goleoptera: Ghrysomelidae) , W. E. HonrMANN (Lingnan Soi. Jour., 
14 (1935), No. 3, pp. S0M17, pis. 7). — ^The three chrysomelld beetles here con- 
sidered are the mustard beetle Phaedon brassicae Baly 1874, the red and black 
dtms leaf miner Throsoorgssa oitri Maulik 1828, and an unidentified green 
citrus fiea beetle. 
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Potato beetle aepticemla, G. F. Whtti {Jowr, Agr. Res, [17. E.], 61 il9S5), 
No. S, pp. 226^4, figs. 2). — Studiea conducted from 1921 to 1929 on a disease of 
tbe Colorado potato beetle due to a bacterium previously described as new under 
tbe name BooiUiM leptinotaraae (E. S. B., 61, p. 858), for which the name potato 
beetle septicemia is suggested, are reported upon. The causative organism, 
which was found in larvae collected in Washington, D. C., and vicinity, is a 
short, actively motile, Qram-negative rod. Another bacillus found in cultures 
from dead larvae of potato beetle septicemia although morphologically and 
culturally similar to B. leptinotaraae is not pathogenic. A nonpathogenic 
streptococcus also occurs in considerable numbers in some of the larvae sick 
or dead of the disease. Plate cultures made from feces expressed from healthy 
potato beetle larvae usually yielded only a small number of colonies. Only 
a few species occurred, and often these were chromogens. The virulence of 
cultures of B. leptinotaraae on artificial media is said to have changed little 
in 8 yr. It is considered probable that the disease is a factor in the natural 
control of the potato beetle. 

The diseased larvae are at first sluggish but soon become motionless. Their 
appetite is impaired, and they soon cease to feed. Usually they fall to the 
ground when moribund or dead, although dead ones are occasionally found 
adhering to the food plant The appearance of sick larvae and of those recently 
dead is very similar to that of healthy ones. Soon after death the reddish tint 
of healthy larvae changes to a brownish gray. 

The use of carbon disulphide against the Japanese beetle, W. B. Fleming 
and F. E. Bakes (U. B. Dept. Agr., Tech. Bid. 478 (1935), pp. 92, figa. 40 ), — ^The 
use of carbon disulfide in combating adult and immature Japanese beetles, 
bused upon experiments conducted from 1920 to 1931, is reported upon, accom- 
panied by a list of 166 references to the literature. It has proved to be one 
of the most effective fumigants for destroying the different stages of this pest 

**The treatment of soil with carbon disulfide prior to planting appears to 
have a beneficial effect on the subsequent growth of the plants, but the appli- 
cation of liquid carbon disulfide, or heavy concentrations of the vapor or 
emulsion, to the plant roots causes severe injury or death. When the con- 
centrations of vapor or emulsions have been carefully controlled, however, 
successful treatments of soil about the roots of some growing plants have 
been made without causing serious damage. 

** Soil to be used for potting plants can be fumigated with carbon disulfide 
to destroy the immature stages of the beetle. The use of 1 lb. to a cubic yard 
of soil has been found necessary to assure the destruction of the insect at a 
temperature of 45** F. within a period of 48 hr. Ground in the commercial 
nurseries that is to be used for heeling in plants or plunging potted plants can 
be freed of infestation by injecting carbon disulfide at the rate of G lb. to 100 
sq. ft. when the temperature of the soil is above 45** and the soil is in condition 
to permit the diffusion of the vapor. ... 

“ Soil balls about the roots of Azalea indica and Hydrangea opuloidea were 
fumigated with an insecticidal concentration of carbon disulfide vapor In a 
closed chamber by Inverting the plants and submerging the aerial portions in 
water during the treatment. Successful insecticidal action is limited to some 
extent by the moisture content of the soiL 

Several varieties of herbaceous and deciduous plants were treated success- 
fully by submerging the roots in a dip of dilute carbon disulfide emulsion, but 
the insecticidal concentrations were injurious to evergreens. 

*< The treatment of potted plants by pouring a dilute emulsion onto the soil 
was successful in destroying the immature stages of the beetle without damag- 
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Ing the plantd, but the procedure was too slow and expensive to be practical in 
commercial nurseries. 

*'The application of carbon disulfide emulsion to the soil about the roots 
of nursery plants in the field has destroyed infestations of the insect without 
causing serious injury to evergreen and deciduous plants. The various species 
of ornamental plants that have been successfully treated with emulsified car- 
bon disulfide are listed. 

** Blackberries, raspberries, and other fruits have been fumigated with an 
insecticidal concentration of carbon disulfide vapor without causing damage to 
the fruit. 

“ Treatment of infested grasslands with dilute vapor carbon disulfide emulsion 
controlled the larvae under favorable conditions without causing serious damage 
to the grass. 

“An abstract is given of the approved recommendations on the basis of 
which nursery stock and crated berries may be certified as free of infesta- 
tion and be permitted shipment outside of the quarantine zone.” 

Studies on Neoaplectana glaseri, a nematode parasite of the Japanese 
beetle (Popillia japonica), R. W. Glaser {N, J, Dept. Agr. Giro. 211 {1922), 
pp. S4, figs. 17). — In experimental infections of healthy Japanese beetle grubs 
with second-stage nematodes of the species N. glaseri (B. S. B., 66, p. 669) 
a high mortality resulteil among the larvae and pupae. The mean number of 
days from Infection to death was 11.3 and the mortality approximately 70 
percent The greater the dosage the less time from infection to death. 

” Nemas Infect the host by way of the mouth, develop two or three genera- 
tions within the body, and destroy the grubs by feeding upon the tissues. The 
development of Neoaplectana continues in the grub cadavers until most of 
the tissues have been consumed. In dying and newly dead individuals all 
stages of nematode development are found ; in cadavers that have been dead 
longer the second-stage or free-living invasive form dominates. 

” Parasitism as demonstrated by Neoaplectana, where there is a high mor- 
tality of the grubs and a high rate of reproduction of the nemas, is considered 
unusual. 

“The entire life cycle of Neoapleotam, corresponding to the life history 
within the host, has been successfully cultivated upon a special artificial 
medium which has proved to be differential. A generation develops every 
4 or 6 days. After a time, however, the nemas lose their ability to develop 
upon the artificial medium. This loss is regained by a number of passages 
through Japanese beetle grubs. Most of the nematode larvae are bom while 
the female is still alive, 15 larvae being the average number bom from 1 
female. Both sexes are produced in approximately equal numbers. 

“Cultivation does not alter the pathogenicity of the nemas for Japanese 
beetles.” 

Field experiments with the Japanese beetle and its nematode parasite, 
R, W. GiAseb and 0. 0. Farrell {Jour. N. Y. Ent. Boo., 4S {19S5), No. 2, pp. 245- 
271, fig, I). —This contribution, with a statistical analysis by J. W. Gowen, 
reports upon field experiments with Neoapieotana glaseri Initiated in 1931 on 
a small scale, as noted above. In introductory work with the nematode the 
subsurface or burying method yielded significant results. The nematodes be- 
came established, produced a high mortality among the Japanese beetle larvae, 
and spread over the entire experimental area and later to the surrounding field. 
No pronounced difference was noted in the results obtained between the heavily 
and lightly inoculated plate. 
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The Mezlcaii bean beetle and tta control, B. Hxttson {Michigan Bta. Quart. 
BuLt 18 (1955), No. 1, pp. 7~9, fig. 1).— A brief practical account of the control of 
this pest, which first appeared in Michigran in 1927. 

Further observations on the Incidence of parasitism of Ilea beetles b^ the 
nematode Howardnla ph^llotretae, J. N. Oldham {Jour. HelmiwtM., IS 
{ldS5)t No. 5, pp. 155-155) .—Records kept on the incidence of infestation, made 
during a study of the nematode H. phyllotretae Oldham 1983 parasitic in flea 
beetles of the genus Phyllotreta, are presented (E. S. R., 09, p. 690). Exam- 
ination of the data obtained showed that for the years 1982 and 1988 both 
male and female beetles of all species, namely, P. atra, P. cruoiferae, P. nigripea, 
and P. undulata, were parasitized, with the exception of P. cruoiferae during 
1938, in which neither sex was found to harbor parasites. 

Calcium arsenate as a control measure for the tobacco flea beetle and 
hornworm, W. W. Stanley and S. Mabcovitch (Jour. Boon. Bnt.t 28 {1986), 
No. 5, pp. 191S01). — ^In work at the Tennessee Experiment Station in which 
insecticides, including lea^ arsenate, calcium arsenate, natural and synthetic 
cryolite, barium fluosilicate (Dutox), and parts green, were tested on tobacco, 
paris green was the only one to result in serious foliage injury. 

It is pointed out that the calcium arsenates on the market today repre- 
sent a vast improvement over those manufactured 15 yr. ago. Tobacco flea 
beetles were most successfully controlled by Dutox or calcium arsenate. 
Against the tobacco worm, lead arsenate was slightly better than calcium ar- 
senate. Calcium and lead arsenates and synthetic cryolite when used as 
sprays gave about the same relative degree of control of the tobacco worm as 
dusts. Against the tobacco flea beetle, the sprays showed no great difference. 
Derris and pyrethrum are not satisfactory for control of the worms or the 
flea beetles. In view of the freedom from foliage injury, the elimination of 
residual lead, low cost, and high efficiency in the control of both flea beetles 
and worms, the most satisfactory insecticide for dusting tobacco appears to 
be calcium arsenate. 

Technique for life-history studies of wireworms, M. W. Stone {Jour. Boon. 
Bnt., 28 {19S5), No. 5, pp. 817-824, figs, 2). — ^Following a review of the literature, 
the methods employed by the author in rearing to maturity large numbers 
of the wireworm lAmorUua calif ornicm Mann, and other species {Melanotus 
longulus (Lee.) and Aeoleua livens (Lee.) ) destructive to truck crops in south- 
ern Oalifomia are described. 

Control of the hean weevil and the cowpea weevil, S. Mabcovitch {Jour. 
Boon. Bnt., 28 {1985), No. 5, pp. 796, 797).— Observations at the Tennessee Experi- 
ment Station have shown that the southern cowpea weevil attacks only cow- 
peas, and that the bean weevil confines itself to beans. The southern cowpea 
weevil proved to be much more resistant to the effect of dusts, 60 percent of 
hydrated lime mixed with cowpeas having given protection while only 2 per- 
cent of lime was necessary to protect beans against the bean weevil. With 
sodium fluosilicate 1 part to 600 parts of cowpeas gave protection, while 1 part 
to 1,000 parts of beans was sufficient 

Effect of the 1084 brought upon the boll weevil in Oklahoma, F. A. 
Fenton and E. Hixon {Jour. Boon. Bnt., 28 {1985), No. 5, pp. 755-755).— The 
authors have found that the drought of unprecedented proportions which af- 
fected Oklahoma during the crop growing season of 1984 effecUv^y dtocked 
an early bollweevll infestation, so that practically no damage was done to cot- 
ton. Due to extremely high temperatures the weevil was almost exterminated 
in fallen squares. It was able to*«urvive, however, in fuirly large numbers in 
cotton bolls which were not affected by the heat. The broods of weevils emerg- 
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Ing from bolls In the late summer produced a large supplementary ftill genera- 
tion in late squares which were developed In unusually large numbers by the 
plants due to heavy rains in September and November. Because of late frosts 
this large supplementary brood went into hibernation in good condition.** 

Control of the pecan weevil, H. S. Swingle {Jour, Boon, Ent^ 28 (IBSJS), 
No, 5, pp. 794r-y96 ). — Contributing from the Alabama Experiment Station the 
author reports that the pecan weevil, which has caused an average loss over 
a S-yr. period of approximately 40 percent of the Schley crop in groves in the 
central part of the State, can be greatly reduced by jarring. In central Ala- 
bama Jarring, which has been found to be an economical method of control, 
should commence about August 15 and be repeated at weekly Intervals until the 
first or second week in September. 

Nemic parasites and associates of the mountain pine beetle (Dendroc- 
tonus monticolae) in Utah, G. Thorne {Jour, Agr. Rea, [U. 8 ,], 51 {1955) ^ 
No, 2f pp. 151-1 44 f fig 9 . 10). — A nematode endoparasite,. here described as new 
under the name AphelenchiUua reverauSf has been found infesting the mountain 
pine beetle In every locality in Utah and Wyoming investigated, about 2 per- 
cent of both adults and grubs of this beetle having been infested with from 
1 to 11 female nemas and. In some. Instances, scores of eggs, larvae, and imma- 
ture femalea Bight ectoparasites and associates new to science are described, 
namely, AnguUluUna pinopMUh A. magniomda, Aphelenchoidea lyrachycephdlm, 
A, talonua, A. tenuidena, A. latua, Pmagrodontua dentatua, and Diplogaater 
pinicola. New information on Rhaltditis obtuaa Fuchs 1915 is given. Phases 
of the life histories and habits of these nemas are discussed, and a diagnosis is 
made of the new genus Pcmagrodontua. 

Organization and management of apiaries producing extracted honey In 
the white clover region, R. S. Washbxjen and G. B. Makvin (U. 8 . Dept Agr.y 
Tech. Bui. 481 {1955), pp. 44 , fi 0 s. 9). — ^Following a brief introduction, the au- 
thors deal with the principal honey plants in the white clover region, apiary 
organization, man labor used on apiaries of different sizes, practices in the 
production of honey, cash expenses for apiaries of different sizes, returns for 
apiaries of different sizes, effect of yield on cost of producing extracted honey, 
and the individual apiary. The work was carried on in cooperation with the 
[New York] CJomell, Wisconsin, and Minnesota Universities and Experiment 
Stations, the Michigan and Iowa State Colleges, and the Ohio State University. 

Annual report of the aplculturlst, D. RodbIguez {Puerto Rioo Ool. 8 ta. Rpt, 
1954, pp. i7d-i79).— This report (B. S. R., 72, p. 216) consists largely of a 
description of honey plants and their period of bloom and of data on the 
cost of honey production. 

Gommerical production of package bees and queens in the United States 
in 1084, J. M. Robinson {Jour. Econ. Ent, 28 {1955), No. 5, pp. 802, 805 ). — 
This contribution from the Alabama Experiment Staticm presents a table 
showing the package bee and queen volume of business, by States, in 1984. 

Note oh pear midge parasite, L. J. Dumbleton, (New Zeal. Jour. 8 oi. and 
Technol., 16 {1954), No. 5, pp. 165^ 164). — The progress of work with the parasite 
Miaooyolopa sp. (not M. marchaU Kieff.) of the pear leaf-curling midge Per- 
riaia pyri, first liberated in a Nelson orchard in 1926 and found in January 
1928 to be established (E. S. R.,'68, p. 851), is briefly reported upon. 

Further note on pear midge parasite, L. J. Duicbibton (New Zeal. Jour, 
8 ci. and Technol., 16 {1955), No. 6 , pp. 539-^541). — ^The results of observations of 
the indd^ce of parasitism of the pear leaf-curling midge Perriaia pyri by 
Miaooyolopa sp. made during the 1934r-85 season are reported in tabular form. 
This parasite appears to be well established in both the Nelson and Henderson 
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centerB, the percentage of paraBltlsm of the second-brood larvae at Henderson 
being very high. 

Some remarks concerning the egg parasite Trichogramma minntnm 
Riley in Florida, 0. O. Babe {Jour, Boon, EtU,^ 28 (1986), No, 5, pp, 80S-815, 
fig, 1), — ^Biological control work with the greenhouse leaf tier which led to the 
discovery of a new race of the egg parasite T. minutum In the Sanford celery 
district of Florida Is reported upon, the details being given In seven tables. 

Even when large numbers of this parasite were liberated within small 
areas there was only a small increase In the percentage of parasltlzation as 
compared to that in control areas where no parasites had been liberated. 
Thickly distributed colonies of overwhelming numbers of parasites placed In 
celery rows when egg hosts were abundant gave only a moderately high 
percentage of parasltlzation. 

The work has shown that there are a number of serious difficulties in the 
way of the practical use of this parasite for the biological control of the green- 
house leaf tier in Flortda., 

Com earworm not controlled in sweet com by release of Trichogramma, 
W. H. Larrimeb {Jour. Boon, Ent., 28 {19S5), No. 5, pp. 815, 816). — It is con- 
cluded from the percentage of parasltlzation of the com ear worm by T, 
nUnutum Riley, the percentage of ear worm infestation, and the ear worm 
populations In the ears of six plantings (%-acre planting each) of Golden Cross 
sweet corn made at intervals of 2 weeks from May 1 to July 10, which followed 
the liberation of 30,000 parasites at Arlington, Va., June 5 and 40,000 individ- 
uals July 19, that no beneficial elTect whatever resulted. 

The black widow spider (Latrodectns mactans Fabr.), D. C. Mom and 
K. Gray {Oregon 8ta. Giro. 112 {1955), pp. 9, figs, 5). —A brief practical account 
of this spider. 

AiriMAI PEODTTCTIOlSr 

The effect of retarded growth upon the length of life spaa and upon the 
ultimate body size, C. M. MoCay, M. F. Crowell, and L. A. Mayeabd {Jour, 
Nutr,, 10 {1955), No. 1, pp. 65-79, fig. i).— -This study at the [New York] Comrfl 
Experiment Station was undertaken to determine the effect of retarding growth 
upon the total length of life and to measure the effects of retarded growth 
upon the ultimate size of the animal’s body. Growth was retarded by limiting 
the calories, and the rats used as experimental animals were not allowed to 
attain maturity until after periods of 706 and 911 days. 

Even at these extreme ages the body stiU retained the power to grow, but 
after these periods of retardation the animal could not attain a body size 
equal to that of an animal that matured younger. This conclusion was based 
upon the smaller size of the entire body, the weight of such organs as the 
heart, and the size of the femurs. After periods of suppressed growth the 
male rat retained a growth potential greater than the female, although^ the 
males of the retarded group grew no larger than normal females. The hearts 
of the retarded animals dying in old age were larger than normal, while the 
livers were smaller. Tlve kidneys corresponded in weight at the time of 
death to the maximum body weight attained. The femurs of retarded animals 
were less dense than those that matured normally. 

In retarded groups both sexes attained extreme ages beyond those of 
either sex that grew normally. At a constant weight level during retarded 
growth the females required more calories for maintenance than the males. 
The diameter of the heart also reflffcted the retarded growth of the body. 

88511—86 7 
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The influence of certain dietary constitnents on the reaponae of rata to 
goaaypol ingestion, W. D. Gallup and R. Bedeb {Jour, Agr, Rea, [U, fl.], 
51 (1935), No. 3, pp. 259-Jt66 ). — Continuing the Btudiea on gossypol (E. S. R., 67, 
p. 296) at the Oklahoma Experiment Station, rats were fed experimental diets 
to determine the dietary factors influencing the response to gossypol Ingestion. 
The diets containing a known percentage of gossypol were varied in their con- 
tent of protein, fat, carbohydrate (lactose), and calcium and in their potential 
acidity and alkalinity. 

Both ad libitum and paired feeding tests with diets of variable protein con- 
tent (18 to 51 percent) Indicated that a high protein intake was favorable 
to the detoxication of gossypol. High fat diets exerted a questionable effect. 
At a 20-percent level lactose was detrimental to the growth of normal rats, and 
its effect on gossypol was slight. Acid diets with a 1.2 percent calcium level 
were detrimental to the growth of normal rats and only slightly Influenced 
the gossypol rats that survived. Alkaline diets with a 1.2 percent calcium level 
were superior to all others in allowing the gosssrpol rats to approximate normal 
growth. From these results it is concluded that calcium salts in the presence 
of excess base were favorable to the detoxication of gossypol in the animal 
organism. Indirect evidence of a chemical reaction between calcium and 
gossypol is offered in support of this conclusion. 

It is recommended that in a biological assay of gossypol a basal diet that 
is slightly acid and contains only that amount of calcium and protein needed 
for maintenance and moderate growth be used. When it is desirable to secure 
rapid growth on diets containing cottonseed products, it is suggested that a 
reasonable excess of base-forming elements, particularly calcium, and liberal 
amounts of protein be fed. 

The digestible nutrients of Napier grass and Crotalaria intermedia 
silages, Natal grass hay, and the dried refuses of grapefruit and orange 
canneries, W. M. Neal, R. B. Beckeb, and P. T. D. Abnold (Jour. Agr, Rea. 
[U. 8.1, 51 (1935), No. 2, pp. 113-176). — Ck>ntinuing these investigations (B. S. B., 
74, p. 81) at the Florida Experiment Station, a study was made to determine 
the composition, coefllclent of digestibility, and digestible nutrients of silages 
made from Napier grass (Penniaetum purpureum) and O. intermediu, of hay 
from Natal grass (Trioholaefui roaea), and of dried refuse from grapefruit 
and orange canneries. 

Napier grass silage was low in digestible jirotein and contained about two- 
thirds as much total digestible nutrients as com silage. O. intermedia silage 
was lower in total digestible nutrients but a better source of protein than com 
silage. It was felt that if this grass bad been cut at an earlier stage of 
maturity the silage would probably have been more desirable. Natal grass hay 
was comparable in feeding value to timothy hay. The dried citras refuse was 
lower in digestible cmde protein but slightly higher in total digestible nutrients 
than dried beet pulp, with which it compared favorably in feeding value. 

The details of the study are given in tabular form. 

Effect of the stage of maturity and method of curing upon the vitamin B 
and vitamin G content of alfalfa, clover, and timothy hays, O. H. Humr, 
P. R. Reoobd, and B. M. Buthke (Jour. Agr. Rea. [17. 8.1, 51 (1935), No, 3, pp. 
251-258).— The Ohio Experiment Station made a study of the vitamin B (Bi) 
and Q (Bi) content of alfalfa, clover, and timothy hays as influenced by 
the stage of maturity of the plant when cut and by natural climatic factors. 
Growth studies with chicks were made to show the value of the chick method 
of assay for the vitamin G complex as compared with the rat method. 

These hays contained significantly more vitamin G than vitamin B. Both the 
vitamin B and G content of the hays decreased as the plant matured and, in 
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general, were correlated with the leafineea, greennesg, and protein content of 
the plant. BxpoBnre of 00 hr. to the weather without rain did not affect the 
vitamin G content, but 0.68 in. of rain removed as much as 50 percent of this 
vitamin. Early-cut timothy and clover hay may have as high a vitamin G 
content as alfalfa cut at a later date and with a much greener color. 

The chick method of testing for vitamin G by growth and incidence of leg 
paralysis compared favorably with the rat assay method. It required 10 per- 
cent of an alfalfa meal containing IB rat units of vitamin G per gram to 
induce good growth in chicks and to prevent the occurrence of leg paralysis. 

Inspection of feeds, W. L. Adaics and A. S. Knowles, Ja. (Rhode JeUnnd 
8ta, Ann, Feed Oiro,, 19S6, pp, 18).— The guarantees and analyses found for 
protein and fat of 814 samples of feeding stuffs collected for official inspection 
in 1984 are reported (B. S. R., 72, p. 89). 

[Experiments with livestock in Puerto Rico] (Puerto Rico Col, Bta, Bpt, 
19S4, pp. 49, 60, 161-164) •'-The results obtained in these studies are reported on 
a comparison of protein levels for dairy cows, and the utilization of local in- 
dustrial byproducts as feeds for livestock, by F. Pic6. An analysis of grapefruit 
bran is included. 

Beef cattle improvement in Florida. — Improvement of beef herds 
through breeding; n, A method of grading range breeding cows, B. Knapp, 
Jb., and A. L. Shealt (Florida Bta, Bui, 981 (1986), pp. 22, fiffs. Id).— The first 
part of this bulletin describes how beef herds may be improved through 
breeding. The selection of foundation breeding cows and purebred bulls is 
discussed, and a score card for grading animals is presented. 

The second section describes and illustrates the grading of breeding cows. A 
score card for use in this respect and a discussion of Its points are presented. 

Appended is a Ust of 10 points to be observed in the beef cattle improvement 
program for Florida. 

Cattle feeding: Winter steer feeding, 1081>-1982, J. H. Sxxnnes and 
F. G. Kino (Indiana Bta, Bui, 896 (1986), pp. ii).— This study was undertaken 
to obtain information on the efficiency of certain combinations of feeds avail- 
able for cattle feeding in Indiana. The work was divided into the following 
parts: (1) Soybean hay, (2) soybeans and oat straw v. cottonseed meal, silage 
and clover hay, (3) wheat as a cattle feed, and (4) shock corn v. shelled com. 

It was found that with a basal ration of corn, cottonseed meal, and silage, 
soybean hay gave approximately the same results as clover hay. The addition 
of cottonseed meal to a ration of com, soybean hay, and silage increased the 
rate but not the efficiency of gains. While cattle fed com, oat straw, and 
soybeans gained slower and had less finish than cattle fed corn, cottonseed 
meal, silage, and clover hay, the net profit was greater for the first ration. 
Wheat when used as part of the grain ration for fattening cattle proved to 
be quite satisfactory. The ration of shock com, com silage, and cottonseed 
meal gave practically the same results as when consisting of shelled com, 
cottonseed meal, com silage, and clover hay. 

Methods of ntillziiig the corn crop for fattening steers, G. A. Bbanaican 
and R. S. Hudson (IfioMpon Bta, Quart. Bui, 18 (1986), No. 1, pp. 67-60 ). — 
Oontinulng this study (E. S. B., 72, p. 286), it was found that ’with a basal 
ration of cottonseed meal and alfalfa hay steers fed cut shock com made 
average daily gains of 1.7 lb. per head, those fed silage 1.8, and those fed 
shock com 1.6 lb. per head during a 165-day feeding period. The returns per 
acre of com as fed were $56.02, |B8.78, and $51.15. Due to the higher costs 
in the preparation of ground shock com, this method of feeding was the least 
efficient It was found that in order to fatten a steer or to produce a 
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quantity of beef and pork 60 percent more acreage of corn was required when 
shock corn was fed than when corn silage was fed. 

Further observations on cane molasses as a cattle feed, Labh Singh and 
S. Gambhib Singh {Agr, and Livestock in India, 5 {19S5), No. 1, pp. 34f 55).— 
Continuing tlds study (B. S. R., 73, p. 369), two lots of six bullocks each were 
fed as in the previous experiment. On the basis of these experiments it is 
concluded that feeding cane molasses tr animals in amounts up to 2 lb. per 
head per day during the winter was safe and economical. However, the 
feeding of cane molasses during the summer months was not a safe practice. 

Ancestry and evolution of hogs, E. N. Wbntwobth (Amer. Cattle Prod., 
17 {19S5), No, 2, pp. 5-7, figs. 6). — In this article the author shows that swine 
are more like the primitive species than any of the other domesticated animals. 
The ancestors of the present type of swine are described, but it is pointed out 
that little is known of the process of domestication. It is shown that 
domesticated swine trace their descent almost exclusively from Sus sct'ofa 
and 8. indicus. 

A six years* study of crossbreeding swine, L. M. Wintebs, O, M. Eiseb, 
P. S. Jordan, and W. H. Peters (Minnesota 8ta. Bui. S20 (19S5), pp. 18, figs. 9).-~ 
In this study 49 lots of pigs were used, comprising a total of 1,535 pigs far- 
rowed. Of the total, 1,410 pigs were farrowed alive, 1,134 were carried to 
weaning, and 848 were finished for market. 

It was found that the first cross, the three-breed cross, and the back-cross 
groups were all superior to the comparable purebreds. The three-breed cross 
was superior to the other crosses, while the first cross and the back-cross were 
about equal in their superiority to the pui*ebreds. Crossbred sows were 
superior to purebreds for producing market pigs, which benefited as much 
from being out of crossbred sows as they did from being crossbreds them- 
selves. 

The crossbred litters averaged from one-third pig to two pigs larger nt 
weaning time, each pig averaged 5 to 7 lb. more at weaning, and the litters 
weighed from 39 to 96 lb. more than the purebreds. Crossbreds reached a 
market weight of 220 lb. from 17 to 22 days earlier on 27 to 36 lb. less of 
grain than comparable purebreds. As a result of this exi>eriment a new 
method of breeding market pigs, known as crisscrossing, is recommended. 

Feeding pigs on forage, W. L. Robison (Ohio 8ta. Bui. 552 (1935), pp. 
57, figs. 7). — ^A series of investigations was undertaken to determine the value of 
forage crops for pigs, to compare various forage crops, and to determine 
methods of feeding on* forage. 

The worth of pasture for pigs and factors influencing its value. — It was 
found that pigs on pasture gained about 0.25 lb. more per head daily and were 
ready for market 24 days earlier than similar pigs in dry lot. Green feed 
enabled pigs to make more effective use of their grain and kept the animals 
in a healthy, vigorous condition. A suitable forage crop was found to be 
palatable and succulent, low in fiber, and high in minerals and protein, and its 
worth was infiuenced by ease and cost of seeding, ability to produce new 
growth, remain green, and withstand grazing, and adaptability to local condi- 
tions. Such crops as bluegrass, rye, wheat, and oats in their early development 
compared favorably with legumes. 

Various forage crops compared.— Ot the crops tested alfalfa proved to be 
the most satisfactory. Red clover, when not dry and woody, compared fa- 
vorably with 'alfalfa in nutritive value but was not equal to it in carrying 
capacity or drought resistance. Alsike provided little forage after midsummer 
and was not equal In value to red clover. Dwarf Essex rape ranked high as 
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an annual forage crop. Mixing other forages with rape decreased its yalne. 
Soybean pasture compared favorably with red clover and rape, but because 
of its shorter season and lower carrying capacity was less valuable than rape. 
Sudan grass produced an abundance of fairly palatable forage, but its nutritive 
value was not equal to rape or soybeans. Sweetclover was distasteful to 
pigs. Spring-sown winter wheat and sweetclover compared favorably with 
rape, while a mixture of Peruvian alfalfa and spring-seeded winter wheat was 
practically equal to rape. Bluegrass made good early pasture, but had a 
relatively low value during the summer. 

Protein and wMieral supplements to grain for pigs on pasture. — ^The need 
for protein supplements on pasture was influenced by size of pigs and pro- 
portion of forage to grain consumed. A protein supplement increased the rate 
of gain regardless of the age of the pig, with the increase being greatest for 
young pigs. Pigs with no protein supplement ate noticeably larger amounts 
( f f(irage. Full-fed pigs on pasture required less protein supplement than sim- 
ilar I'igs in dry lot. Adding minerals to a ration of com and salt for full- 
fed pigs on p^isture improved the ration but not to the same extent as did a 
protein supplement. Where the protein supplement was of plant origin, min- 
erals were beneficial as a supplement to corn. Salt appeared to be the only 
mineral addition needed in a com-tankage ration. For pigs under 70 lb. initial 
weight uncooked soybeans and com germ meal gave poorer results than other 
supplements tried. Skim milk, fishmeal, tankage, soybean oil meal, linseed 
meal, buckwheat middlings, and boiled soybeans were satisfactory supplements 
for pigs on pasture. 

Different amounts of grain or concentrates for pigs on forage. — ^Pigs on a 
limited grain ration on pasture gained slower but required less feed per unit 
of gain than full-fed pigs. Pigs on a limited ration until they reached 125 
lb. in wei^t and then full fed were ready for market weeks later than 
similar pigs full-fed the entire time. The choice of limited feeding or full 
feeding should depend upon market conditions and the price of new and 
old com. 

Finishing feeder shotes. — ^Pigs that had received a limited ration on pasture 
gained 15 percent faster and required 11 percent less feed when finished on 
pasture than when finished in dry lot. There was no advantage in adding 
tankage to the ration of limited-fed pigs on clover pasture. Full-fed pigs on 
pasture made more economical gains than limited-fed pigs. 

Preparation and method of feeding com. — ^Bar corn and shelled com were 
practically equal In feeding value, while ground corn was worth 7 percent 
more for feeding pigs. Ground corn that was moistened and fed as a slop 
gave no better results than when fed dry. Self-fed pigs were ready for market 
10 days earlier than similar pigs hand full-fed twice daily, but self feeding 
was more expensive and was not adapted to the feeding of ear com. By 
mixing ground oats or some other less palatable feed with tankage or other 
protein supplement it could be self-fed even when the com was hand-fed twice 
daily. 

The effect of soybeans, soybean oil meal, and tauka^ on the quality of 
pork, G. M. Vbstal and G. L. Shrewsbuby {Indiana Sta. Bui. 400 {1985)^ pp. 47, 
fig. 1). — A series of tests was undertaken to determine the effect of soybeans and 
soybean products on the quality of fresh and cured pork. A total of 422 hogs 
fed experimental rations were used in the meats tests. Hiree feeding experi- 
ments were conducted in dry lo{ and two on alfalfa pasture. It is pointed out 
that soybeans should be used as a supplement to com, and from the standpoint 
of practical application of this number 14 percent is the maximium quantity 
of soybeans to be used. 
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In the feeding work it was found that adding minerals to a corn-soybean 
ration for growing fattening pigs increased the rate and efficiency of gains. 
Boasted and cooked soybeans had higher nutritive values than raw soybeans. 
Boasted beans were superior to tankage for producing gains and superior to 
tankage and soybean oil meal in reducing feed requirements. Because of their 
palatabillty roasted soybeans should not be self-fed free choice. Soybean oil 
meal and raw soybeans were less efficient than tankage for producing gains. 

From a carcass standpoint based on committee grades and refractive index of 
back fat, soybeans produced a high percentage of soft carcasses when fed to 
60-lb. pigs in dry lot. When fed to 7&*lb. pigs on iiastnre and 125-lb. pigs ih 
dry lot, soybeans produced firm carcasses. Feeding tankage or soybean oil meal 
to 75-lb. pigs on pasture and 60-lb. pigs in dry lot produced firm carcasses. 
Carcasses from the heavier hogs fed soybeans were not as firm as those from 
pigs fed tankage or soybean oil meal. Of 268 cured and smoked hams from 
pigs fed soybeans 7.1 percent were soft, while 4.8 percent of 84 hams from 
soybean oil meal-fed pigs and 4.3 percent of 60 hams from tankage-fed pigs were 
soft. Of 207 cured and smoked bacons from hogs fed soybeans, 24.3 percent 
were soft, and 11.0 percent of 84 bacons from pigs fed soybean oil meal and 18.8 
percent of 60 bacons from tankage-fed hogs were soft. There was no significant 
difference in the shrinkage of hams or bacons during curing and smoking when 
hogs were fed these supplements. 

The antihaemorrhagic vitamin of the chick, H. Dam (NaPure [London], 
1S5 (1985), No. S41% pp. 6S2, 653).— Continuing this investigation (B. S. B., 72, 
p. 520), the author describes how the antihemorrhagic vitamin may be distin- 
guished from vitamins A, D, and B. It has not been possible to demonstrate 
the need for this vitamin by animals other than the chick. The author suggests 
the term vitamin K for this antihemorrhagic factor. 

Fall and winter feeding and management of pullet layers, D. C. Kennabd 
and V. D. O hambbr l tn {Ohio 8ta. Bimo. Bvl, 176 {1985), pp. 172-176, fig. i).— In 
this article the author discusses the transfer of pallets to the laying house and 
the management, feeding, and use of artificial lights for pullets. 

Finish poultry before marketing, W. A. Bbown and F. 0. Bupobd (Conodo 
Dept. Agr. Pam. 162, n. aer. {1984), pp. 14, figs. 5).— In this publication the rea- 
sons for finishing poultry, the feeding of different kinds of poultry for market, 
and the marketing of the finished product are discussed. 

An analysis of some egg faults, I, H, B. T. Halnan and H. D. Day {Jour. 
Min. Agr. [Ot. BHt.}, 42 {1985), Nos. 8, pp. 286-245, fig. 1; 4, PP. 826-887).— An 
analysis of egg faults occurring In 164,831 eggs laid at the West Suffblk egg- 
laying trials during 1931-34 by the School of Agriculture, Cambridge, showed 
that the most common faults were meat spots, large air space, watery whites, 
deformed shell, and dropped yolks. 

During the period 1983-84 the percentage of faults was 8.2 in eggs produced 
In the trial as compared with 6.2 percent for eggs received from general poultry 
ke^rs. The designation of faults varied with different candlers, indicating a 
need for standardization in this respect. Evidence is presented to prove that 
It is unsound to regard eggs characterized by rapid rotating yolk movement as 
faulty. During the summer months the faults in eggs tended to increase. There 
was no correlation betwben the productivity of the bird and egg faults. Condi- 
tions of feeding and management appeared to be a secondary cause In tbe 
production of faults. The occurrence of a particular type of fault appeared to be 
definitely linked with the individual bird rather than with external conditions. 
Bloody eggs, blood spots, and meat spots appeared to be associated faults, as do 
large air space and weak and deformed shells. 
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On the basis of the aboye results It is concluded that the gulckest method for 
eliminating faults Is the intelligent use of the candling laxnp, followed by 
rejection as breeding stock of all birds proved to lay faulty eggs. 

The influence of chronic fluorine toxicosis in laying hens upon the 
fluorine content of the egg and its relation to the lipoid content of the 
egg yolk, P. H. Phillips, J. G. Halpin, and B. B. Hast (Jour. 2iutr., 10 (1955), 
No, 1, pp. 95-98). — Continuing these studies (B. S. B., 78, p. 95) at the Wisconsin 
Bzperlment Station, five lots of laying birds were fed the same basal ration. 
The control group received no mineral supplement, but lot 2 received 96 parts 
of the basal ration with 2 parts of ground limestone and 8 parts of steamed 
bone meal added. In lots 8, 4, and 5 the ration was identical with lot 2 exc^t 
that 1, 2, and 3 percent of raw rock phosphate, respectively, was substituted 
for the steamed bone meal. The calcium-phosphorus ratio in aU lots except 
the control was approximately 2 : 1. 

In the form used the addition of fluorine resulted in 'a distinct and measur- 
able increase in the fluorine content of the eggs. The fluorine accompanied the 
constituents of the egg yolk. It could be completely separated from the nonfat 
portion of the yolk by examination of the fatty constituents with ether or 
ethyl alcohol. It appeared that at least a large part of the fluorine remained 
with the acetone-insoluble portion of the fatlike substance of the egg yolk. 
This suggests that fluorine was deposited in the egg in combination with the 
complex lipoids of the yolk. 

Fluorine appeared to be present in minute quantities in the normal egg. 
Increased fluorine ingestion did not reduce the size of the eggs. The authors 
discuss the possible harmful effects that may occur with eggs from fluorine-fed 
hens. 

DAIBY FABMIHG^DAIEYIHO 

Things dairy scientists are thinking about, J. C. Heniho (Farm Res. [New 
York State fiffo.], 2 (1955), No. i, pp. 10, Jff).— In this paper the author sum- 
marizes some of the results of investigations reported at the meeting of the 
American Dairy Science Association held at the University of Minnesota in 
June 1985. 

The goat industry in Canada, A. A. MaoMillait (Canada Dept, Agr» BUI, 
177 (19S5), pp. 16, figs. i9).HThe breeds of milk goats are described, and the 
feeding, management, and breeding of goats are discussed. 

Lability of the basal metabolism of the dairy cow, F. G. Bmtmiar and 
B. G. Ritzman (Natl. Aoad. Sol. Proc., 21 (19SJS), No. 6, pp. SOJ^SOS; also New 
Hampshire Sta. Soi. Contrib. 48 (1985), pp. 804-808 ). — ^Investigations conducted 
in cooperation with the Nutrition Laboratory of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington brought out the fact that the basal metabolism of the dairy cow 
is by no means constant, even for a relatively short time, and that it is ex- 
tremely difScult to give one representative basal value for dairy cows in gen- 
eral. On the basis of these studies it was felt that for a series of IMing 
experiments carried on throughout the winter (me basal value determined 
either at the beginning or the end of the series would not be applicable to the 
various feed measurements. A less marked lability in metabolism was also 
noted with the sheep and the horse. These observations have an econ<nnic 
value in assisting the nutritive values of the different feeds and emphastse the 
possibility of a tremendous variability in the endogenous metabolism of any 
adult organism, even when there was no appreciable change in body weight 

Studies on the chemical composition of the blood of dairy cattle. — 
1, The effect of age and phosphorus intake on the calcium and inorganic 
phosphorus content of whole blood of dairy heifers, A. H. Vak LAimmeBAX, 
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H. O. Henderson, and G. A. Bowling {Jour, Dairy Sol., 18 (1985), No. 8, pp. 557- 
572, figs. 2). — The West Virginia Experiment Station made a study of the effect 
of age and level of phosphorus Intake on the calcium and inorganic phosphorus 
content of the blood of dairy heifers during the periods of growth, gestation, and 
first lactation. Feeding was so controlled that all animals received approxi- 
mately the same amount of digestible crude protein and total digestible nutrients 
in proportion to body weight. 

When animals were fed a normal phosphorus ration the Inorganic phos- 
phorus of the blood showed a slight increase from the second to the fourth 
month, after which it remained fairly constant to the tenth month and then 
gradually declined ns the animals grew older. The concentration of inor- 
ganic phosphorus In the blood was a good index of the severity of phosphorus 
deficiency in the ration. There was always an immediate lowering of the 
Inorganic phosphorus in the blood on low phosphorus rations, and the rate 
of lowering was roughly proportional to the degree of deficiency. Loss of 
appetite, stiffness In front and rear quarters, and general emaciation were 
physical symptoms of phosphorus deficiency. 

The phosphorus requirement of growing dairy animals was not directly 
proportional to gain In body weight, but depended to a considerable degree 
upon the rate of skeletal growth. There was a decrease In requirement for 
growth in proportion to body weight with increase in age as the animals ap- 
proached maturity. An average daily Intake of approximately 25 g appeared 
to be sufficient to maintain a normal supply of Inorganic phosphorus in the 
blood up to 25 mo. of age, but an average Intake of 8 g was not sufficient. 
Age and level of phosphorus Intake were without effect upon the calcium 
content of the whole blood of the animals. 

The mineral requirements of milk production: The annual cycle of 
mineral and nitrogen metabolism of the milch cow as affected by alfalfa 
hay, timothy hay, bone flour, and groundl limestone, B. B. Forbbs et al. 
(Pennsylvania Sta. Bui. S19 (1935), pp. 152, figs. 52). — ^This investigation was 
undertaken to determine the mineral and nitrogen balances of producing dairy 
cows throughout the annual cycle of lactation and gestation as affected by 
alfalfa compared with timothy hay and by bone fiour or ground limestone 
added to rations containing alfalfa or timothy hay. The study also Included 
an Investigation of the mineral requirements of milk production, the inter- 
relationships between the mineral elements in nutrition, and the general per- 
formance and condition of dairy cows in relation to the mineral nutriments 
of the ration. A total of 12 cows was fed in a continuous series of 28-day 
balance studies of the metabolism of sodium, potassium, calcium, magnesium, 
phosphorus, chlorine, and nitrogen in certain rations with and without 
mineral supplements for approximately 1 yr. Of the rations used, six were 
composed of alfalfa and six of timothy hay with a concentrate mixture and 
com silage. Two rations in each group were supplemented with bone meal, two 
with ground limestone, and two were unsupplemented. The experiment started 
Immediately after the cows had calved, and at the end of the experiment 
six cows were with calf, one had aborted, two had calved normally, and three 
were farrow. Most of the cows were In milk for more than 800 days. Bone 
meal was fed in amounts equal to 2 percent of the concentrate mixture, and 
ground limestone was fed in amounts to provide the same weight of calcium. 

The results showed that salt fed at the rate of 1.6 percent of the concentrate 
mixture provided liberally for the sodium and chlorine requirements. Cal- 
cium, magnesium, potassium, phosphorus, and nitrogen were present In all 
rations In quantities sufficient for lactation and reproduction. While bone 
meal and ground limestone were assimilated to a certain extent, these sup- 
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plements were not needed by the moderately high-producing cows in this study. 
The unsupplemented alfalfa hay ration contained from 0.795 to 0.828 percent 
of calcium and 0.279 to 0.299 percent of phosphorus, while the unsupplemented 
timothy hay ration contained 0.38 percent of calcium and from 0.806 to 0.812 
percent of phosphorus on a dry-matter basis. 

The best cow on the unsupplemented alfalfa ration produced 14,89it lb. of 
milk, and the best cow on the unsupplemented timothy ration 11,989 lb. of milk 
during 317 and 327 days of lactation, respectively. This difference was due to 
the Individuality of the animals. It is concluded that cattle may need mineral 
supplements, especially bone meal, when the ration is abnormally low in cal- 
cium or phosphorus, or when the animals receive little roughage. On this 
basis these mineral products should not be included as regular components of 
commercial mixed feeds, and when they are needed may be fed by mixing with 
one-fourth as much common salt and allowing the cattle free access to the 
mixture. In this study the recovery of feed energy in the form of milk by the 
cows on experiment for a 'full year was 21 percent during the lactation period 
and 18.7 percent for the calendar year. 

The detailed results of this experiment are given in extensive tables and 
graphs. 

Vitamin A content of pasture plants. — II, Timothy (Phleum pratense 
L.) and red top (Agrostis alba L.) under pasture conditions and fed 
green, B. Woods, F. W. Atkeson, H. Wellhousen, and R. F. Johnson (Jour. 
Dairy 8oi., 18 (1986), No, 8, pp, 547-556, fig. 1 ). — Ontinuing this investigation 
(E. S. R., 69, p. 412), the Idaho Experiment {Station found that timothy and 
redtop contained 220±13 and 308±10 rat units, respectively, considering a 
gain of 12 g in 4 weeks as representing 1 unit. This was a statistically sig- 
nificant difference. In respect to vitamin A content, timothy ranks between 
white clover and Kentucky bluegrass, while redtop contained one-third more 
units than white clover. 

Vitamin D studies in cattle. — ^I, The antirachitic value of hay in the 
ration of dairy cattle, C. F. Huitman and C. W. Duncan {Jour. Dairy 8oi., 
18 {1935), No. 8, pp. 511’-S26 ). — The Michigan Experiment Station undertook an 
investigation to determine the vitamin D requirements of calves and to study 
the antirachitic potency of hay. Anorexia, usually associated with rickets in 
calves, was responsible for the poor hay consumption in this work. The cura- 
tive method was difficult to use with calves when testing the antirachitic po- 
tency of roughages. 

In this study 2 lb. of sun-cured timothy hay prevented rickets in a calf up 
to 1 yr. of age, and 8 lb. of similar timothy cured rickets in a calf at 9 mo. of 
age. The same amount of sun-cured alfalfa hay prevented rickets in one calf 
up to 195 days of age, and 1 lb. of sun-cured alfalfa protected another calf up 
to 192 days of age. The vitamin D requirement increased with the age and 
size of the growing calf, and the requirements varied between individuals. 
From the standpoint of blood analyses, the calves in this test showed three 
distinct conditions associated with rickets — (1) normal calcium, low phos- 
phorus, (2) low calcium, normal phosphorus, and (3) low calcium, low phos- 
phorus. 

High T. low protein grain with pasture, R. B. Hobwood, Q. W. Putnam. 
and J. G. Wells, Jb. {Michigan 8ta. Quart. Bui., 18 {19S/1), No. 1, pp. 22^4).— 
Continuing this study (B. S. R., 70, p. 82), two groups of three cows each were 
fed on grass pasture for 1 mo. and on second-growth alfalfa pasture for 2 mo. 
One lot received a simple home-grown grain mixture of equal parts of ground 
barley and oats fed at the rate of 1 lb. to each 5 lb. of milk. The second 
Sroup received a ration made up of ground barley, ground oats, wheat bran, 
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and cottonseed meal fed at the same rate. The first ration contained 9.8 
percent of digestible protein and the second 16.7 percent The test was divided 
into three 80-day periods, and the rations were reversed at the end of each 
period. 

The cows receiving the high protein ration produced 426.9 lb. more 4-percent 
milk than those on the low protein ration, but the difference was not signifi- 
cant The cows on high protein received 206.1 lb. more digestible crude protein 
and 2.6 lb. less total digestible nutrients than those on the low protein ration. 
All of the low protein ration was home-grown feed, while 40 percent of the 
high protein ration was purchased feed. 

Menhaden fish meal as a protein supplement for dairy cows, O. F. 
Monbob, W. E. Ebauss, and G. G. Hatden (Ohio 8tai Bimo. Bui, 176 (1935), 
pp. 176-183), — ^In this test a grain mixture containing 8 percent of menhaden 
fishmeal was compared with a check mixture containing the usual protein 
supplements in a continuous feeding trial covering a period of 2 yr. 4 mo. 
and in a short-time reversal trial. 

Milk and butterfat production was somewhat lower on the fishmeal ration, 
and the grain intake was lower, probably due to the fish odor of the mixture. 
The amount of grain required to produce 100 lb. of milk was approximately 
the same for both rations. There were fewer cases of retained afterbirth, 
fewer breedings required, and the birth weight of calves was heavier with 
more nearly normal gestation periods on the fishmeal ration. The rate of 
abortion was about the same in both groups. In general health and appear- 
ance the two groups did not differ. 

The effect of beet tops on the flavor and odor of milk, G. M. Tbout and 
G. B. Tatlob (Michigan 8ta, Quart, Bui,, 18 (1936), No, 1, pp. 37-45, fiQB, 8). — 
Beet tops were fed to 8 dairy cows under varying conditions for a period of 10 
weeks, and the milk produced was examined for beet-top flavor. 

It was found that this flavor was not very noticeable until the cows received at 
least 25 lb. of beet tops per day. The flavor was always most noticeable in 
the night’s milk. The intensity of the flavor increased as the amount of beet 
tops fed Increased, being most objectionable when tops alone were fed. Feed- 
ing hay and grain seemed to eliminate a part of the beet-top flavor. From 
the standpoint of flavor there was little difference in feeding tops to low- or 
high-testing cows. Feeding tops at milking time or immediately before had a 
more harmful effect on flavor than feeding after milking or 1 hr. before 
milking. The presence of decomposed or frozen beet tops in the bam had a 
bad effect on the odor and flavor of milk. Beet-top flavor did not “ develop ” 
or become pronounced when milk was held in storage for 24 to 48 hr. Aera- 
tion removed some of the beet-top flavor from milk, and pasteurization Improved 
the flavor to some extent It is concluded that no flavor troubles should 
devdop from the feeding of clean, high-quality beet tops when good feeding 
practices are followed. 

Investigations regarding the influence of certain green feeds on the 
occnrrence of fishy flavor in bntter and on the iodine number of the 
butterfat [trans. title], B. Platon, P. Hebmansson, H. Bmu, and L. Hansson 
(Meddel. Oentralanst, Foraoksv, Jordbrulcgomrddet [Sweden], No, 451 (1935), 
PP* 4S, figs* 3; Eng, ah»,, pp, 46-45)* — ^For this study two or three equal groups 
of 15 highi;>rodacing cows were fed rations consisting of green fodder in va- 
rious combinations with other feeding stuffs. 

It was found that excessive feeding of young clover, lucerne (alfalfa), and 
sugar beet tops in fresh condition led to a tendency of the milk to prince 
fishy flavor in ihe butter. Young clover and alfalfa had a more pronounoed 
Influence in this refig»ect than more mature alfalfa and sugar beet tops. The 
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risk of fishy flavor conld be minimised or eliminated to a large extent if the 
fresh feeding stoflS were supplemented to a sofllclent degree with other feeds 
such as dried beet pulp, crushed grain, hay, and straw. Blimlnating salt from 
a ration composed mostly of young clover had no effect on the tendency of 
the raJik to produce Ashy butter. and low>producing cows on alfalfa 

pa8'4:ure gave the Ashy off flavor to the same extent Pasteurization of the 
cream had a considerable influence on the tendency of the butter to becmne 
^Ishy, and rexKistenrizatlon largely counteracted fishiness in butter. 

The iodine number of the buterfat changed as the ration was dianged at 
approximately the same rate as the time required for the feed to pass through 
the alimentary tract. Dried sugar beet pulp and mixed crushed grain ap- 
peared to have the same influence on iodine number. In the case of rations 
composed wholly of alfalfa in the bud to the full-bloom stage, the iodine num- 
ber averaged 45 to 47, but dropped to 39 when alfhlfa made up 72 percent 
of file total feed units of the daily ration and thb remainder consisted of 
crushed grain or dried beet pulp. In feeding clover only the iodine number 
reached 46, and when clover comprised 71 percent of the total feed units 
dropped to 44. In order to fix the iodine number a/t 86 the proportion of 
alfalfa would have to be reduced to 48 percent and the proportion of clover to 
42 i)ercent of the total feed units. A ration in which the sugar beet tops made 
up 75 percent of the total feed units gave an iodine number of 28.5, and when 
the proportion of beet tops was reduced to 57 percent the iodine number was 
20.5. These studies show that the iodine number can be regulated by supple- 
menting pastures with other feeds. 

Period of lactation and the direct titratable chloride value of milk, P. F. 
Sharp and E. B. Stbuble {Jour, Dairy 8oi»f 18 {19S5)f No. 8 , pp. 527-588, figs. 
4 ). — ^The [New York] Cornell Experiment Station determined the chloride value 
of milk by the direct titration method with silver nitrate, using potassium 
chromate as an indicator. 

The direct titratable chloride value of milk increased with the dilution of 
the milk and with decreasing amounts of Indicator. As the acidity of milk 
increased, there was no influence upon the end point until after the casein 
had coagulated. The differences between normal morning and evening milk 
were slight. The fraction of the total milking of the quarter of the udder and 
the different quarters had little effect on the chloride values of normal milk. 

The first and last milk dravm from mastitis-infected quarters was high in 
chloride and pH and low in titratable acidity. The middle portion often ap- 
proached or fell within the range of normal mastitis-free milk in these respects. 
In the case of cows affected with mastitis, wide variations were found between 
the different quarters. In healthy cows the chloride in milk fell rapidly during 
the first few days of lactation, reached a minimum, increased slightly during 
the first 60 percent of the lactation period, and then increased more rapidly, 
especially during the last 10 percent of the period. 

There was a definite relation between the chloride value and the daily milk 
production of healthy cows. There was a marked increase in chloride wh^ 
the production of Jersey and Guernsey cows fell below 15 lb. and when Holstein 
cows fell below 25 lb. per day. Milk from healthy Holstein cows tended to be 
higher in tiblorlde than milk from Jersey and Guernsey cows. Gestation had 
a negating tendency on the increase in chlorides due to progressive lactation. 

The Influence of machine milking npon milk prodnctlon, A. 0. Dablbebs 
(New York State Sta. But. 654 (19S5), pp. 16, figs, 5).— The data for this study 
were obtained from cows milked by machine at 2, 8, and 5 yr. of age and by 
hand at 4 yr. for complete lactation periods. Factors such as length of lacta- 
tion period, length of pregnancy during laotaticm, dry period, methods oi feed- 
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ing and management, age of cows, freedom from disease, methods of operating 
machines, type of machine, and methods of hand milking were kept reasonably 
uniform. 

The percentage of fat in the milk wus not affected by the method of milking. 
The hand-milked cows produced slightly more milk, but the difference was 
noticable only after the third month of lactation. Cows milked by hand were 
more persistent in maintaining production. This difference was believed to be 
due to the fact that the machine was left on the cows for a relatively long 
time and emphasizes the desirability of removing the machine as soon as possi- 
ble. The results are interpreted to show the need for correct operation of the 
machines rather than being adverse to their use. 

The advantages of skim-milk agar for the determination of the sanitary 
quality of market milk, G. E. Saffoud and C. N. Stabk {Jour. Dairy 8oi.f 
18 (1985), No. 8, pp. 5S9-546, figs. 4 ). — Based on data obtained on approximately 
760 samples of milk taken from the milk supply of 250 dealers representing 
winter, springy and summer conditions, the [New York] Cornell Experiment 
Station found that fermentable carbohydrates and other milk constituents in 
skim milk agar made a desirable medium to use in the routine control of 
market milk and other dairy products. 

On 618 samples of pasteurized milk the skim milk agar counts averaged two 
to four times as large as the corresponding counts on standard agar. The 
counts on 137 samples of raw milk were only slightly larger. The colonies on 
the skim milk agar were much larger and could be counted with greater ease 
and rapidity than those on standard agar. The slight opacity of the medium 
prevented glare when artificial lighting devices were used. Acid-producing and 
protein-digesting types of bacteria could be differentiated on this medium, and 
it supported growth of the bacteria responsible for mastitis. The medium was 
simple and easy to make, and no more expensive than the standard agar. 

The influence of repastcurizlng cream delivered by skimming stations 
on the keeping quality of butter [trans. title], B. Platon and T. Olsson 
(Meddel. Centralanst. Forsoksv. JordJtruksomrddei [Sweden^, No. 457 (1935), 
pp. 19; Eng. ahs,, pp, 18, 19 ). — In this study 13 paired churnings were made from 
cream delivered by the skimming stations to a creamery. All of this cream 
had been pasteurized, but one churning of each pair was subjected to renewed 
pasteurization in a common flash pasteurizer before the starter was added. 
The butter was scored by three Judges from 7 to 12 days after manufacture, 
and 1 and In most cases 2 and 3 weeks later. The experiment was concerned 
only with sour-cream butter. 

Fishiness was obseiTed in all butters made from cream that was not repas- 
teurlzed, while it occurred in only two samples made from repasteurized cream. 
This off flavor sometimes occurred in the butter made from the pasteurized 
cream at the time of the first scoring, while in the butter made from repas- 
teurized cream it was not observed earlier than the third scoring. The mean 
score of the butter made from repasteurized cream was always higher than 
that made from the control cream. On the basis of these results, it is recom- 
mended that all cream delivered by skimming stations to a creamery be 
repasteurlzed. 

The manufacture of brick cheese, H. L. Wilson and W, V. Pbioe (17. 8. 
Dept. Agr, Circ. 359 (1935), pp. 12, figs. 7). — ^The procedure for manufacturing 
brick cheese is briefly described. The required equipment is illustrated and 
discussed. Although the process described is a factory process, good brick 
cheese may be made on the farm for home use by following these directions. 
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Making cheese on the farm, J. O. MAaQUABor {Foam Be9, [Few Torh State 
2 (19S5)f No. 1, pp. 6, 8 ). — ^Dlrectlona for making a hard cheese under farm 
conditions are given. 


VETEEINABT MEDICINE 

Encyclopaedia of veterinary medicine, snrgery, and obstetrics, 1, n, 
edited by O. H. Wooldbidob {London: Oaford Univ. Press, 19S4, 2. ed., vols. 1, 
pp. XVJ+aSSi^m+XLIZ, pis. 2, figs- UH 2, pp. VIII+8S7--1652+LI, pis. 4, 
figs. 221).— A new edition of this work (E. S. B., 62, p. 280), the first volume of 
which deals with veterinary medicine and the second with veterinary surgery 
and obstetrics. Some chapters, as those on actinomycosis and actinobaciUosis, 
milk fever, braxy, etc., have been entirely rewritten ; new chapters are included 
as on lamb dysentery, spinal anesthesia, surgical narcosis with avertin and 
nembutal, and gland grafting. New chapters containing the results of defi- 
ciencies of vitamins and of hormones also have been added. 

Black's veterinary dictionary, edited by W. G. Mimca (London: A. d 0. 
Black, 19S5, 2. ed., rev. and enl., pp. pis. 8, figs. S27). — ^An 

enlarged edition (E. S. K., 60, p. 573), in which much new information is 
given in an appendix (pp. 1083-1141). 

Standard classified nomenclature of disease, edited by H. B. Looie (New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1985, 2. ed., pp. XX/4-87d). — A compilation by 
the National Conference on Nomenclature of Disease which has been officially 
approved by 27 national organizations. 

Veterinary problems concerning milk (10. Worlds s Dairy Cong., Rome- 
Milan, 19S4, iProo.], Sect. 6, pp. [2]-f97). — ^The contributions presented at the 
section of the Tenth World’s Dairy Congress held at Roma and Milano from 
April 30 to May 6, 1034, relating to Infections of dairy cows and their control 
include the following: The Acidoproteolytes in Mammarian Infection, by C. 
Oorini (pp. 1-7) ; The Different Forms of Brucellosis and Milk, by M. Binjard 
(pp. 9-23) ; Frequency of Animal and Human Brucellosis in Bucarest and Its 
Suburbs, by G. Radulesco-Calafat (pp. 25-32) ; The Necessity of Combating 
Mastitis Due to the Streptococcus by Sanitary Measures Internationally Uni- 
fied, by O. Fettick (pp. 33-38) ; Brucellosis and Milk Production, by E. Hoots 
and V. Ridala (pp. 30-42) ; The Different Forms of Brucellosis, by G. Gordier 
(pp. 43-50) ; The Menace of Johne’s Disease in India (pp. 51-63) and The 
Problem of Tuberculosis in Dairy Animals in India (pp. 65-57), both by 
S. C. A. Datta ; Infections of the Udder : How They Affect the Hygienic Value 
of Consumption Milk and the Derived Products of Milk, by P. Stazzi (pp. 
60-65) ; Lacto-agglutinatlon in the Diagnosis of Mammary Brucellosis, by V. 
Mazzaracchio (pp. 67-71) ; The Different Forms of Brucellosis and Milk, by 
Ficola (pp. 73-78) ; Eradication of the BruceUa abortus Bang Infection of 
Bovine Cattle, by C. F. van Oyen (pp. 70-88) ; and The Extent and Causes 
of “Wastage” of Dairy Cows, by H. Q. Sanders (pp. 89-07). 

[Work in animal pathology and disease control in California] (OaUf. 
Dept. Agr. Mo. Bui., 28 (1984), No. 12, pp. 357-375).— This annual report of the 
division of animal industry of the State Department of Agriculture considers 
bovine tuberculosis eradication ; Bang’s disease control ; developments in sheep 
disease control; miscellaneous diseases; ship inspections for animal disease 
carriers ; and work at the general pathological laboratory at Sacramento and 
at the poultry pathological laboratories at Los Angeles, Petaluma, and San 
Diego, all by C. U. Duckworth ; and meat inspection, by A. Q. Boyd. 

Report of the Government veterinary surgeon for 1084, M. CRAwrao 
( [Ceylon} Oovt. Vet. 8urg. Bpt., 1984, pp. id).— The occurrence of and contnfi 
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work with infectioas diseases of Uvestodc, particularly rinderpest, rabies, bo<flne 
tuberculosis. Bang’s disease, and schistosomiasis, are reported upon (pp. 1-8). 

[Contributions on animal pathology] (Onderatepoort Jour. Vet. 8ei, and 
Anim. Indus., 4 (1955), No. 2, pp. 245-458, figs. 51).— The contributions presented 
relating to animal pathology (B. S. R., 73, p. 537) are as follows: The Symp- 
tomatology and Treatment of Trypanosoma congolense Infection of Canines 
(pp. 247-250), Symptomatology of Some Trypanosomiases of Domestic Animals 
(pp. 251-267), A Short Study of Bovine Anaplasmosls, with Special Reference 
to the Chemotherapy (pp. 260-280), The Treatment of T[rf/|KMio«oma] hrucei 
Infection of Equlnes with Antlmosan (pp. 281-284), Antlmosan-Fastness of 
Tlrypanosoma] congolense (pp. 285, 286), and The Intravenous Administration 
of Styrylqulnoline In Equine Trypanosomiasis (pp. 287, 288), all by B. S. 
Parkin ; Studies on the Nourotropic Virus of Horsesickness — I, Neurotropic Fix- 
ation (pp. 201-322), il. Some Physical and Chemical Properties (pp. 823-348), 
III, The Intracerebral Protection Test and Its Application to the Study of Im- 
munity (pp. 340-377), and IV, The Pathogenesis in Horses (pp. 370-388), all by 
R. A. Alexander ; A Rickettsia-llke Organism and an Unknown Intracellular Or- 
ganism of the Conjunctival Epithelium of Goats, by J. D. W. A. Coles (pp. 
880-305) ; Recent Investigations into the Toxicity of Known and Unknown 
Poisonous Plants in the Union of South Africa (pp. 300-415) (E. S. R., 72, p. 
520) and Plant Poisoning in Stock and the Development of Tolerance (pp. 417- 
420) (E. S. R., 72, p. 520), both by D. Q. Steyn; and Psilooaulon ahsimile 
N. B. Br. as a Stock Poison — II, Isolation of the Toxic Alkaloidal Constituent 
and Its Identification as Piperidine Hydrochloride, by O. Rimlngton (pp. 421- 
433) (B. S. R., 70, p. 828). 

Laboratory infections due to Brucella in the United States, K. F. Meybb 
(Jour, Bad., 29 (1955), No. 1, pp. 45, 44) • — reply to a questionnaire, 17 organi- 
zations or institutes are said to have reported for the period 1023-34 a total 
of 67 clinically recognized infections directly traceable to routine or research 
work with Brucella organisms. In 45 of these infections, 6 percent of the 
clinical cases, the causative organism was isolated in blood cultures. B. rnelU 
tensis was the offender in 53.8 percent, B, abortus suis in 42.3 percent, and 
B. abortus bovis in 3.9 percent of the successful cultures. The course of the 
disease was mild in about one-half of the patients, and the duration from 
1 to 2 weeks. 

On natural antibodies In the rabbit and hereditary resistance to in- 
fections of Brucella suis, M. R. iBwnr and F. N. Bell (Jour. Infect. Diseases, 
57 (1955), No. 1, pp. 74-77). — ^In studies conducted at the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station, **low and high bactericidal action of cltrated whole blood of rabbits 
was highly correlated with susceptibility and resistance to B. suis. Babbit 
blood in these tests had a much greater bactericidal action against B. abortus 
than against B. suis. Further specificity of the bactericidlns was shown by 
the independent action toward B. suis and ^[almoneUal enteritidis*" 

Anti-abortus serum, C. A. Mitcheli., F. A. Humphbets, and B. V. L. Walxsb 
(Oamad. Pub* Health Jour., 26 (1955), No. 5, pp. 209-214, fig. 1).—A method of 
preparing a BruoeUa abortus antiserum, with experimental observations of 
its protective properties against B. abortus infection of guinea pigs, is de- 
scribed. The administration of this serum in cases of undulant fever In man 
is said to have given very encouraging results. 

Aujeszky's disease [trans. title], L. F. D. B. Loubbns (Tiidsdhr. Dierpe- 
neesk., 62 (1955), No. 18, pp. 949-964; Chr*, Nng., Fr. abs., pp. 965, 964).— A dis- 
cussion of Aujessky’s disease presented with a list of 72 * ref erences to the 
literature. 
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fizperlmento relative to vacdnation against tuberculosis with the Oal- 
mette-Gu6rin bacillns (BOO), B. J. Clawson (AroA. Polh., 20 (1925), No. 
8, pp. 84S'-8S8). — ^The author concludes that the “vaccination of nonallergic 
animals by any of the four methods described is not followed by mechanical 
injuries or by immediate or delayed toxic results. With large doses of the 
vaccine administered intravenously to allergic animals toxic effects may follow, 
but with moderate doses no delayed toxicity is noted. Allergy is greatest 
in frequency and degree in animals vaccinated subcutaneously with living 
B. O. G., next greatest in animals vaccinated intravenously with living B. O. G., 
and least in animals vaccinated subcutaneously with heat-killed B. G. G. ; but 
it does not occur at all in animals vaccinated intravenously with heat-killed 
B. G. G. Allergy appears at the latest in from 2 to 3 weeks. It tends to 
disappear in from 1 to 8 mo., depending on the degree. Allergy never develops 
in the absence of lesions. The susceptibility to the development of lesions is 
increased by existing allergy.’* 

A biological, bacteriological, and clinical study of larval or maggot 
therapy in the treatment of acute and chronic pyogenic infections, G. G 
Weil, R. J. Simon, and W. R. Sweadneb (Amer. Jour. Surg., n. ser., 19 (1988), 
No. 1, pp. 86-48, figs. 5). — ^In this discussion the authors deal with the biology of 
Luoilia serioata and the cultivation and sterilization of its larvae, and report 
upon bacteriological studies of the larva as produced for use in surgical 
wounds and upon a clinical study made of its use in surgical conditions for 
which the term “ larval therapy ’’ is suggested. 

The results obtaiined by the use of maggots are said to compare favorably 
with any other foim of treatment and in most instances to be far superior. Its 
value in the treatment of gas bacillus infection and other soft tissue infec- 
tions is said to be outstanding. The authors never observed any deleterious 
activity of the larvae upon normal viable human tissues. Aside from the 
scavenger action, the larvae are considered to produce a definite excretory 
proteolytic substance which hastens liquefaction of devitalized tissue. 

A list is given of 19 references to the literature. 

The rdle of surgical maggots in the disinfection of osteomyelitis and 
other Infected wounds, W. Robinson and V. H. Nobwood (Jour. Bone and Joint 
Burg., 16 (1988), No. 2, pp. 489-418)» — In a study of the means by which the 
destruction of bacteria is brought about by surgical maggots which ingest 
bacteria in large numbers, cultures were made of aseptic dissections of their 
alimentary tract An abundance of bacteria was found in the fore-stomach, 
decreasing numbers in the hind-stomach, and apparently a total disappearance 
of the bacteria in the intestine, indicating that ingested bacteria are destroyed 
in passing through the alimentary tract 

The work indicates that the effects obtained in. the maggot treatment of 
Infected wounds are due to the action of living maggots in the wound, and that 
living maggots cannot be eliminated in treatment 

Allautoin, a constituent of maggot excretions, stimulates healing of 
chronic discharging wounds, W. Robinson (Jour. Parasitol., 21 (1985), No. 5, 
pp. 854-858). --Thla further contribution is presented with a list of 10 references 
to the literature. 

Selected references on the toxicity of selenium, compiled by R. A. Osbobn 
(U. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. Chem. and Soils [1985], pp. Following a list 

of general references on the toxicity of selenium, lists are given of those refer- 
ring to elementary and colloidal selenium; plants containing selenium; the 
biodiemlcal action of selenium compounds; selenites and s^enates; bacterial 
and fungicidal relations ; and the therapeutic use of selenium in cancer, tumors, 
and tubeiculosia. 
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The medicinal and poiaonous aedgea of India, J. F. Oiiua (/(wr. BomJtaif 
Nat. Hitt, 800 ., S 8 il9S5)t No. i, pp. 168-176).-— An account la glTen of tbe 
medicinal and poiaonous sedges of India, which belong to seven genera, namely, 
Oarew, Oyperus, Fimhristylis, Junoellutt KyWnffa, Bemireat and SoUrput. 

The effect of starvation on the anthelmintic efficiency of sodium arsenite 
and tetrachlorethylene, I. Olunies Ross and H. McL. Qobdon {Aust Vet. 
Jour.t 11 (19S5), No. 8, pp. 168-168). — ^It was found that, “ as in the case of cop- 
per sulfate and carbon tetrachloride, withholding food and water for 24 hr. 
prior to treatment had no influence on the anthelmintic efficiency of sodium 
arsenite or tetrachlorethylene. When sodium arsenite and tetrachlorethylene 
were given in the dose rate usually prescribed for lambs of the age of those In 
the experiment, an extremely low efficiency was obtained with both drugs, 
while a second treatment with the full adult dose of tetrachlorethylene was 
also unsatisfactory. 

** The need for further tests as to the efficiency of -sodium arsenite and tetra- 
chlorethylene against H[aenu)nohus} amtortut is indicated. It is suggested 
that the results obtained are due to the failure of the drugs to enter the 
abomasum direct in the majority of cases.” 

Efficiency of certain dtmgs against Haemonchus contortus, with a note 
on the treatment of trlchostrongylosis, H. MdL. Gordon {Amt. Vet. Jowr., 
11 ( 1986 ), No. 8, pp. 199 - 118 ). — ^The author found sodium arsenite and tetra- 
chlorethylene to be very variable and of a low average efficiency against 
H. oontortuSt even when administered to lambs in a higher dose rate than that 
usually recommended. ”In contrast, the combination of copper sulfate and 
sodium arsenite, and carbon tetrachloride in 1 and 2 ml doses to lambs gave a 
high average and constant efficiency. It is considered that the great increase 
in efficiency of sodium arsenite when administered in combination with copper 
sulfate is due to the fact that it passes direct to the abomasum, whereas when 
administered alone it may enter the rumen. The variation in efficiency of 
tetrachlorethylene is probably due to the same factor. 

” Of a great variety of drugs tested against Triohostrongylut spp., only com- 
binations of copper sulfate and carbon disulfide and copper sulfate and Black 
Leaf 40 (40 percent nicotine sulfate) gave any evidence of efficiency. A single 
treatment with copper sulfate and Black Leaf 40 brought about a marked and 
permanent decrease in egg production of Trichottrongylua spp. in the majority 
of animals treated. In the absence of any other method of treatment for 
trlchostrongylosis, it is suggested that copper sulfate and Black Leaf 40 
should be tried.” 

A homemade cattle spray, O. B. Dibblb {Michigan 8 ta. Quart. RuZ., IS 
{19S5), No. It pp. 8-7). — ^Directions are given for the preparation and use of a 
fly spray consisting of 0.5 lb. of pyrethrum and 1 gal. of oleum spirits or 
mineral spirits. 

The dissemination of human pathogenic streptococci through the cow*8 
ndder, D. J. Davis {Jour. Bact., 29 {1955), No. 1, pp. 42t 45). — ^A discussion of 
the streptococcus infections of the cow’s udder. 

Studies on aseptlcally drawn milk from Bang’s disease positive and 
Bang’s disease negative cows, H. B. Morrison and F. E. Hull {Jour. Dairy 
8 oi., 18 {1955), No. 7, pp. 476, 47i).— Determinations made from 1881 to 1834 of 
the bromothymol blue reaction, leucocyte counts, bacterial counts, agglutination 
tests for Brucella abortuSt and the titratable acidity of milk drawn aseptlcally 
from 57 cows in the Kentucky Experiment Station dairy herd are reported upon. 

88611—86—6 
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Of 182 samples from the 18 positive cows in the herd, 48i2 percent gave 
reactions to the bromothymol blue test while from the 44 negative cows only 
4^ percent showed reactions. 

Hie leucocyte counts of the samples from the positive cows averaged 1,291,000 
per cubic centimeter, as compared with 441,000 per cubic centimeter for samples 
from the negative cows. The average leucocyte count of the samples reacting 
to the bromothymol blue test was 2,826,000 per cubic centimeter, and for the 
samples normal to this test the average was 396,000 per cubic centimeter. The 
average leucocyte count of all samples was 639,000 per cubic centimeter. 

Of the 182 samples from the positive cows 38.6 percent gave reactions to 
the agglutination test, 20 of which samples also reacted to the bromothymol 
blue test Sizty>eight samples from this group reacted to one of these tests 
but not to the other, while 44 samples gave negative reactions to both the 
agglutination and bromothymol blue tests. 

Formol vaccine for blackleg [trans. title], F. L. Hubbb and F. 0. Keaneveld 
(Nederland, Indiedhe Bl, Diergeneeek,, 47 (1985), No, 2, pp, 61-94; Ger,, Eng. 
ahe,, pp. 90-92).— The experiments reported indicate that in cattle immunity to 
blackleg sets in more promptly after injection of formohvaccine than when 
carbohflltrate is used. No difference could be determined in the degree of im- 
munity set up by the two immunizing substances in sheep and cattle in the 
experiments reported. Both injection substances gave the animals a very high 
grade of immunity. The formol-vaccine proved to be on extraordinarily good 
injection against blackleg. It seems preferable to the carbol-flltrate, among 
other reasons because of the much greater ease with which it can be prepared. 
The formol-vaccine used in the experiments was a mixture of equal parts of 
14-day-old cultures of four different native blackleg strains in liver bouillon, 
killed by the addition of 4 per mill of formalin. The kUUng of the cultures was 
always found to be sufficient and satisfactory after 48 hours’ incubation at 
39^ C. It must not be forgotten, however, that in this respect it is possible that 
different strains may react differently. 

A list is given of 44 references to the literature. 

Globldiosis in Indian cattle, with a description of a new species, S. R. 
Hassan (Indian Jour, Yet, Boi. and Anim. Hush., 5 (1985), No. 2, pp. 177-188, 
pU. 8). — ^Post-mortem findings and the results of gross and microscopic examina- 
tions here reported have led to the description of a new species under the name 
Olohidium fusifortnis. It resembles in some reEqpects G. faurei (G. gilrutJU), a 
species common in the abomasum of sheep in England, France, and Australia, 
in the size, shape, and form of the spores and in the behavior of the spores 
and cysts. 

The detection and control of bovine mastitis, Q. J. Huokeb (Jour, Dairy 
Boi., 18 (1985), No. 7, pp. 4^» 4W).— This contribution from the New York State 
Experiment Station relates to work noted (B. S. R., 78, p. 688). 

Further observations on mastitis, F. B. Hadlot (Vet. Med., 80 (1985), 
No. 8, p. 857).— A brief discussion of the effect of mastitis upon the nutritive 
value of milk. Surveys in Wisconsin indicate that approximately one-third of 
all dairy cows in the State have chronic mastitis in some degree, and that about 
60 percent of their quarters are secreting abnormal milk. 

A study of the morphology and life cycles of the organism of pleuro* 
pneumonia contagiosa bovum (Borrelomyces peripneumoniae nov, gen.) 
by observation in the living state under dark-ground illumination, A. W. 
Tubneb (Jour. Path, and Boot., 41 (1985), No. 1, pp. 1-82, pis. 6, figs. 89).— This 
report of studies of which an earlier account has been noted (B. S. B., 78, p. 
684) is accompanied by a list of 63 references to the literature. The life eyries 
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and morpliologj of the cauBatlye organlam of contagiotis plearopaenmonla of 
the bovine were atodied in the living state by dark ground observation of 
macro- and mlcro-cnltares In a new flnld medium, V. F.-O. S. broth. 

The pathology of riclcets in dairy calves, H. B. Bbchtbl, B. T. Haixkait, 
and O. F. HurricAN (Jour, Da4ry Boi,^ 18 {1985), No. 7, pp. 488, 48S)r-The 
changes found In low vitamin D rickets In dairy calves were always preceded 
by decreased concentrations of calcium and/or inorganic phosphorus in the 
blood plasma. **In the specimens studied, histological idianges were conUned 
largely to a relatively small portion of the bone at the costochondral junction. 
Retarded provisional caldflcation of the cartilage matrix appeared to be the 
fundamental change in rickets. However, the most conspicuous changes in 
microscopic study were irregular removal of cartilage by the embryonic marrow 
and accumulation of excess osteoid tissue. The beading of rldcetic ribs ap- 
peared to be caused by accumulations of osteoid tissue, but was exaggerated in 
gross appearance on the medial border of the rib by. Increased curvature of the 
rib in a medial direction. Cupping of the ventral-epli^yseal end of the 
diaphysis was not a prominent feature in roentgenograms of the costochondral 
junctions of ricketlc calves. Growth was an Important modifying factor in 
rickets. More severe rickets was associated with more rapid growth. Younger 
calves developed more florid rickets than did older calves under similar man- 
agement. 

'*Low plasma calcium rickets appeared in this study to be histologically 
identical with rickets in which there were decreased concentrations in the 
plasma of both calcium and Inorganic phosphorus.'* 

The report is based upon a study of 5 normal and 11 ricketlc grade-Holstein 
calves in which the duration of the disease varied from 38 to 212 days. 

Studies on surra. — A survey of the incidence of surra in the vicinity 
of the college of agriculture, with observations on numerical fluctuations 
of tabanid flies, M. Maneesa and O. MoitdoAsdo (Philippine Apr,, 24 (1885), 
No. 8, pp. 111-125, Hg. 1). — ^In continuation of earlier work with surra (B. S. R., 
78, p. 682), **no case of trypanosomiasis was found in the vicinity of the 
college of agriculture in 94 horses examined, 52 of which were tested two times, 
14 three times, and 9 four times. No case of trypanosomiasis was found in 117 
oxen examined, of which 69 were tested two times, 20 three times, and 3 four 
times. Only 1 deflnitely positive surra case was found in 283 carabaos exam- 
ined, 96 of which were tested two times, 32 three times, and 21 four times. 

*<The Tahanus striatue Fab. was found to be present throughout the whole 
period of observation, being most prevalent during the hour before dusk, less 
so between 6 o'clock in the morning and about 5 o'clock in the afternoon. 
Horses were less frequently visited by tabanids than oxen, and animals kept 
under shelter were less frequently visited than those kept in the open fields. 

**The intensity of surra outside of the college grounds and fields was very 
much lighter than It was inside of these fields. This, together with other data, 
make the evidence conclusive in showing that the immediate sonifee of the 
outbreak of surra in 1938 in the college of agriculture originated from within 
and shortly before the disease was observed in the animals of the department 
of animal husbandry." 

Bovine surra In India, with a description of a recent outbreak, P. B. 
Krishna Iyeb and 8. M. Sabwab (Indian Jour. Vet. Bek and Anim. Hueh., 8 
(1985), No. 8, pp. 158-170).— TblB contribution is presented with a list of 27 
references to the literature. 

Single cell transmission of surra, T. Topacuo (Philippine Jour. Anim. Indue., 
8 (1985), No. 8, pp. 818-4014).— In further work by the author* it was fdond 

•Phmppiiis Jour. floL, 61 (1988), No. 4, pp. 681-688, pis. 4. 
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that the inocalatlon of single sarra trypanosomes by implantation under the 
skin or in the peritoneal cavity of rats, mice, guinea pigs, dogs, and 1 horse pro- 
duced infection and death. The percentage of successful Infection in various 
animals was, for rats 61, mice 36^, guinea pigs 87^, and dogs and the horse 100. 

“ The average Incubation periods were, rats inoculated subcutaneously 10 days. 
Inoculated Intraperitoneally 8.6 days; mice inoculated subcutaneously 9 days; 
guinea pigs inoculated subcutaneously 19 days; dogs and horse inoculated sub- 
cutaneously 13 days for the former and 10 days for the latter. 

“The average survival periods among infected animals from the time their 
blood became positive for trypanosomes were, rats Inoculated subcutaneously 
5.4 days, inoculated intraperitoneally 7.5 days ; mice inoculated subcutaneously 
2 days; guinea pigs inoculated subcutaneously 39.6 days; dogs inoculated sub- 
cutaneously 86 days; and horse inoculated subcutaneously 1 day. 

“In the light of the positive results obtained in the preceding experiments, 
and in the absence of a true intermediate host of the surra organisms, the theory 
of the mechanical transmission of the disease through the agency of flies may 
now be considered as fully established until other instruments of transmission 
become known.” 

A list is given of 21 references to the literature. 

Susceptibility of native carabaos to experimental tuberculosis. — ^Pre- 
liminary report, T. Topacio (Philippine Jour. Anim. Indus. ^ 2 (1935), No. 2, 
pp. 181-191, pU. 4. fiO* !)• — has been found that the Infected tissues of rab- 
bits inoculated with a virulent bovine culture following injection to cattle, cara- 
baos, goats, rabbits, and guinea pigs produced clinical tuberculosis and death, 
the lesions being generally more emphasized in the lungs than in other organs. 
Topical lesions of tuberculosis were observed in all the animals that died or 
were killed In the experiments except the carabao calf, which succumbed too 
early. A mature carabao 5 yr. old died of “ galloping consumption ” 87 days 
after the injection of a suspension of infected lungs from a diseased rabbit. 
The mature native carabao was shown to be susceptible to experimental tubercu- 
losis by contact infection. 

“ Pure cultures of tubercle bacilli were recovered from the spleen and liver 
of guinea pigs which died from the injection of a suspension of tuberculous 
lung of contact Carabao No. 1199, thereby fulfllling Koch’s postulate and estab- 
lishing the identity of the infection by contact It appears that the prevailing 
opinion on the apparent high resistance of the native carabao to tuberculosis 
must now be modifled ; for, given the necessary conditions of conflnement and 
exposure, it was shown that it contracts the disease by contact, at least, insofar 
as experimental tuberculosis is concerned, under the conditions of the experi- 
ment just described. From the present study, tuberculin testing of dairy cara- 
baos for the detection of tuberculosis suggests itself as a necessary sanitary and 
control measure,” 

Enzootic marasmus: The determination of the biologically potent ele- 
ment (cobalt) in limonlte, B. J. Undebwood and J. F. FiLifBs (Aust. Vet. 
Jour., 11 (19S6), No. S, pp. 8^-92, figs. 3).-- Descriptions are given of experiments 
with various fractions of “iron-free” extract of limonlte in curing enzootic 
marasmus. 

“Positive results have been consistently obtained with the *zinc group’ 
and with no other fraction of this extract. Twenty-one sheep have been cured 
with iron-free mineral supplem^ts. Seven sheep have been cured with 
traces of cobalt, one of the zinc group of elements. It is suggested that en- 
zootic marasmus is due to a deflciency of cobalt in the food. It appears that 
cobalt must be regarded as an essential element in animal nutrition.” 
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A hitherto undescribed piroplasm of goats (Plroplasma taylori), S. M 
Saewab (Indian Jour, Vet, Soi, and Anim, Hush,, 5 (1985)^ No, 2, pp, 171-176, 
pla, 4 ). — A description Is given of a piroplasm that differs from recorded species 
occurring in goats and sheep, to which the name P. taylori is given. It was 
taken at post mortem from a 8-year-old goat In -the Punjab that died after 2 or 
3 days’ illness. 

Carbon disulphide for the removal of stomach worms from swine, J. 
Bozicevich and W. H. Weight (Vet, Med,, SO (1665), No, 9, pp, 890-893),— 
Details of the results of anthelmintic tests for the removal of stomach worms 
from swine are given in tabular form. “Carbon disulfide administered by 
stomach tube or In capsule to 80 swine at dose rates varying from 0.027 to 0.22 
cc per kilogram of body weight, after a preliminary fast of 80 to 48 hr., 
showed an average efllcacy of 85.8 percent for the destruction of Myoatrongy- 
lua ruhidua and 96.4 percent for Aacaropa strongylina. While none of the pi^e 
employed in these tests were infested with PKyaooephalua aexalatua, it would 
appear probable that the drug would be effective against this species also; 
naturally this requires^ experimental demonstration. 

“Four of 80 pigs showed reactions to the treatment; these reactions con- 
sisted of vomiting, dizziness, and, in one case, prostration. Two of these pigs 
received the highest dose rates employed, 1. e., dose rates of 0.2 to 0J22 cc per 
kilogram of body weight. 

“ Gastritis of varying degree was observed In 27 of the 30 pigs treated with 
carbon disulfide. The available evidence indicates that the gastritis is transi- 
tory and probably not of serious import. 

“ It appears that the minimum dose rate at which the drug can be adminis- 
tered with safety in order to obtain satisfactory results for the destruction 
of swine stomach worms Is 0.1 cc per kilogram, or 4.5 cc per 100 lb. of body 
weight.” 

An immunological study in laboratory animals of thirteen strains of 
equine encephalomyelitic virus, B. F. Howitt (Jour, Ba^t,, 29 (198$)., No, 1, 
p. 61 ). — comparative immunological study was made by the author of 18 
different strains of equine encephalomyelitic virus (Meyer, Haring, and 
Howitt). “The 11 strains isolated from different parts of the United States 
could be divided serologically into 2 groups, an eastern and a western. Of the 
2 foreign viruses, the 1 from Argentina was classified with the western series, 
while that from Russia was immunologically distinct from the other 2 groups 
and varied in several other characteristics. 

“ There was no in vitro cross-neutralization nor in vivo protection between 
sera of any group when tested against the heterologous viruses. 

“Animals immunized to each member of the 8 divisions showed a constant 
tissue immunity within their own groups when tested intracerebrally, but Cross- 
injection experiments were not conclusive except for the Russian strain. A cer- 
tain percentage of guinea pigs immune to the American western strains showed 
Immunity when tested with the eastern, and vice versa. There was ho cross- 
immunity between the Russian strain and either of the 2 American groups. 

“ Comparison of potency was best demonstrated by titration methods.** 

The treatment of canine ancylostomiasis with hezylresorcinol, L. M. 
Yutuo and M. A. Tubawgiii (Philippine Jour, Anim. Indua., 2 (1985), No. 2, pp. 
198-19B ). — ^In the experiments conducted the administration of a single dose of 
hezylresorcinol removed from 91„75 to 96.98 percent of hookworms (Ancylo- 
etoma braziUmae and A. oantnum), as Judged by the egg-counting method. 
“ By the same method 12.5 to 42.1 percent of the cases were found negative 
after treatment and could, therefore, be considered as having been completely 
cured ; by killing the animals, however, It was found that only 10.52 to 1A6 
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percent of them were really free from the parasites. lAis indicated that either 
the egg-counting technic employed was not sufficiently accurate to detect light 
hookworm infestations or the drug might have an Inhibltiye effect on the egg- 
laying capacity of the female parasites.** 

The etiology of fowl paralysis, leukemia, and allied conditions in 
animals, I, II, M. W. Emmel {Florida 8ta, Bui, 284 (i885), pp, 69 ), — In the 
first or introductory part of this contribution (pp. 6-18), the history and a 
bacterial theory of the etiology of these diseases, including fowl paralysis and 
leukemia, are given, accompanied by a list of 76 references to the literature. 
An earlier contribution has been noted (E. S. R., 78, p. 109 >4 

The second part of the contribution (pp. 19-69) reports up<m the intravenous 
injection of suspensions of Salmonella aertrycke in the chicken, the details of 
which are given in 10 tables, accompanied by a list of 80 references to the 
literature. It was found that the ** intra-yolk sac injection of small amounts 
of 8, aertrycke in baby chicks resulted in a septicemic disease. In such chicks 
hemocytoblastosis was evident in blood smears taken shortly before death, 
which resulted after 2 to 8 days. 

** Under the conditions of these experiments suspensions of various densities 
of 24-hr. cultures of 8. aertrycke administered In repeated intravenous injec- 
tions over varying periods of time to chickens over 12 weeks of age resulted 
in hemocytoblastosis, fowl paralysis, myeloid leucosis, erythroleucosis, * light’, 
and anemia. Lymphocytoma occurred as a complication in a few instances. 
Smears on nutrient agar plates from the tissues of birds which died showing 
the above pathologic manifestations failed to yield positive cultures of the 
causal micro-organism. 

“ Hemocytoblastosis developed in at least 7 days after the intravenous injec- 
tion of 8. aertrycke and persisted throughout the incubation period in those 
cases which developed the pathologic manifestations observed, or for 4 to 5 mo. 
in those cases which recovered. Birds often recovered from severe cases of 
hemocytoblastosis. Age is an important factor in resistance ; it was necessary 
to expose yearling hens to twice the number of 8, aertrycke as 12-we^-old 
birds to obtain comparable results. 

**The incubation period of fowl paralysis induced by repeated injections of 
8, aertrycke was from 11 to 147 days, of leukemia from 27 to 268 days, and of 
anemia and light frmn 12 to 81 days.** 

Lymphomatosis in relation to fowl paralysis, J. Fubth and 0. Bbebdis 
{Arch. Path,f 20 {1936) t No, 8, pp, 879-488, figs, 16 ), — The authors have found 
that **the virus of leucosis strain 2 brings about neoplastic growth of lym- 
phocytes with characteristic morphologic and biologic properties. Injected 
intramuscularly it produces no tumors at the site of injection. The neoplas- 
tic cells produced by it in the blood-forming organs behave like the leukemic 
lymphocytes of mammals and can be grafted readily in muscle tissue, where 
they undergo autonomous multiplication and produce tumors. 

*‘Two transmissible strains of neurolymphomatosis (strains 6 and 6) that 
can be readily passed from diseased to healthy chickens by an inoculum con- 
taining viable lymxffiocytes are described. The transmitting agent became 
inactivated by freesing at -—80* O. for 80 min. or by drying from the frosen 
state. 

**The blood of paralysed chickens contains the transmitting agent in hiidi 
concentration during the entire course of illness, and when introduced by the 
intfavenous route it produces neurolymphomatosis indistinguishable from the 
spontaneous disease. Blood cells readily transmit the disease, but plasma 
does not The transmissibility of the disease by a virus, though probable, is 
not xwoved. 
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^Alter intnneural injection of tiaraes from paralyied birds the inoculated 
nerve becomes greatly thickened, and general nefnrolymphoinatOBls follows. 
The disease spreads along the course of the nerve fibers, but the cord is seldom 
infiltrated and distant lesions are probably the result of hematogenous Q>read. 

** Lymphomatons infiltration and tumors of the viscera may be leaused bJ the 
same vims that produces neurolymphomatosis. Neurolymphomatosls is usu- 
ally unassodated with morphologic blood changes, but in rare instances it is 
associated with lymphoid leukemia. Neurolymphomatosis is a neoplastic dis- 
ease allied to leucosis and sarcoma, but it Is not produced by the agent that 
causes erythroleucosis and myeloid leucosis; neither does the agent of neuro- 
lymphomatosis produce erythroleucosis and myeloid leucosis.’* 

Slow lactose fermenting bacteria pathogenic for young chicks, K. H. 
Lewis and B. R. Hitohneb {Jour, Boot,, {19S6), No. 1, pp. 22, fid). — study 
made of the characteristics of a micro-organism, Isolated in Maine frmn several 
lots of Infected chicks, which exhibited symptoms simulating puUorum disease, 
is reported upon. The delayed fermentation of lactose served to differentiate it 
from BalmoneUa piUlonm and the other recognised fowl pathogens. The 
organism is pathogenic for guinea pigs and young chicks, and in the latter 
produces symptoms and pathological changes which resemble those in puUonun 
disease. Because of the peculiar combination of characteristics dismlayed by 
this organism and the unsatisfactory state of bacterial nomenclature with 
respect to the slow lactose fermenting organisms, no specific name is suggested. 

A system of control and prevention of intestinal parasites of poultry 
(Ascarldim and tapeworms), H. J. Stavseth {Miohigm Bta. Quart, Bui,, X8 
{19SS), No, i, pp. d~d). — Helminth control work by the station has led to the 
following recommendations: ’’Treat all the birds worth keeping with Iodine 
Vermicide Merck as soon as a diagnosis of worm infestation has been made. 
... If the premises are thought to be heavily contaminated the treatment 
should be repeated in 8 to 4 weeks. For the greatest possible protection to the 
next crop of chickmis, three treatments should be applied, the first while the 
birds are on the range, the second one at the time of placing the birds in the 
laying house, and the third one at the end of the fly season ; in other words, 
after the frost has disposed of most of the intermediate hosts. If only a single 
preventive treatment is demned advisable, it dionld be given after heavy frosts 
have taken jdace. ^ 

” Since Iodine Suspensold Merck kills worms and worm eggs, it is obviously 
the ideal disinfectant for contaminated poultry houses and should be used where 
it is desired to kill imrasltes and their eggs as well as coccidia, bacteria, and 
fungi. No other presently known disinfectant, suitable for practical use, will 
kill all these disease-producing organisms.*’ 

Avian psittacosis, K. F. Meveb and B. Eddie {Jour, Boot,, 29 {1955), No, 1, 
p. 67).— The course of psittacosis was observed for a period of 285 days among 
ricebirds and parakeets in small cages and also in a large aviary. ** filpontaneous 
psittacosis among ricebirds is a rapidly fatal disease. In exposure experiments 
the longest incubation time recorded was 96 days. The virus present in the 
organs Is discharged in the urine, fecal droppings, and nasal mucus. Parakeets 
are less susceptible to psittacosis than ricebirds. Latent infections are quite 
common and of greatest importance in the epidemiology of human and avian 
psittacosis. Immature and unmasked parakeets succumb more readily to the 
vims than the mature breeding birds. The latent infections in a flodc of para- 
keets may, within 6 to 8 mo., be reduced to 1 to 2 percent These carriers 
axe noninfectious. With thp resumption of breeding operations after an. elapse 
of from 6 to 8 ma, psittacosis will fiare up wdn and parrot fever in young 
and even old birds will be noted.” 
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Ulcerative enteritis in ruffed grouse, £}. K. LsDujnjc {Vet, ifedw, SO {19S5), 
No. 9, pp. S94f S9S ). — The investigation made of an outbreak of a disease that 
was fast depleting the young ruffed grouse being raised In confinement at the 
Urbana Game Farm in Champaign County, Ohio, is reported upon. Lesions 
found In an autopsy of two birds that hud succumbed to the disease led to 
the conclusion that death was due to ulcerative enteritis, the so-called ** quail 
disease." 

AGEICULTUEAL ENQINEEEING 

The agricultural situation in the irrigation States, July 1, 1935 (U, 8. 
Dept. Agr.f Bur. Agr. Engin. [1935], pp. 15). — This mimeographed report de- 
scribes agricultural conditions in the irrigation States as they stood on or 
about July 1, 1935, with particular reference to water supply. 

Salinity of irrigation water and injury to crop plants, F. M. Baton {Calif. 
Citrogr., 20 {1955), No9. 10, pp. S02, 322, 324, 326, fig. 1; 11, pp. 334, 362-366, 
figs. 6). — ^In a contribution from the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Plant Industry, data 
are summarized on salt accumulations in irrigation water and the mechanism 
of injury to crop plants. This information is essential in connection with the 
drainage of irrigated lands. 

The flow of water in pipes, sewers, and channels, over weirs andl off 
catchments, G. B. Wiujams {London: Chapman d Hall, 1934, PP* 75 Ifigs. 
.^8]). — ^This reference book contains velocity formulas for sewers, pipes, and 
channels; data on velocities and discharges in sewers, pipes, and channels; 
discharge diagrams for weirs and notches ; and data relating to catchments. 

A method of determining the flow-net in soil seepage, M. G. Ionidss 
{Engineering [London], 140 { 1935), No. 3633, pp. 211, 212, figs. 5).— A method- 
ology and apparatus for presenting an exact representation of the flow lines in 
soil seepage are briefly desciibed. The apparatus is primarily suitable for 
structures subject to small head. 

Calculated net income resulting from level terraces on Bichfleld silt loam 
soil and suggested lines of defense against wind erosion, H. A. Danibl 
([Oklahoma] Panhandle 8 ta., Panhandle Bui. 58 {1935), pp. 14 , figs. 2).— A sum- 
mary and analysis of data from terraced fields is presented. 

Grain yields from terraced and unterraced plats were secured on Richfield silt 
loam soil from 1920 to 1935, inclusive, at Goodweli, Okla. The terraced land 
yielded 31.08 bu. more per acre than the adjacent unterraced land, or an average 
of 3.1 bu. annually. 

Terraces placed about 35 ft. apart on land with about 1 percent slope were 
found to be more efficient from a crop-production standpoint. These terraces 
increased the crop yield 286.9 Jb. per acre over the unterraced land during the 
last 6 yr. The plats with terraces about 70 ft. apart made an average gain of 
102.8 lb. per acre, and the land with terraces about 140 ft. apart made an average 
gain of 99 lb. per acre. 

The average cost per acre for building broad-base terraces, not including labor, 
was 77 ct The extra cost of cultivating terraced and contoured land was 
estimated to vary from 20 to 50 ct. per acre annually. 

The total calculated increase in income due to terracing over the adjacent 
unterraced land was $23.33 per acre for the last 10 yr. The total expense of 
building the terraces and cultivating on the contour was estimated at $5.77 per 
acre, making the calculated net income $17.56 per acre for the decade, or an 
average annual net income of $1.75 per acre. 

Sugg^ted lines of defense against wind erosion are also discussed. 

A list of 14 references to work bearing on the subject is included. 
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Rammed earth In building construction, R. L. Fatty {8. Dak. Aoad. BoL 
Proo.f 14. (1928-‘89, 19SlS4)t pp. 61-68). — summary is given of the progress ol 
studies at the South Dakota Experiment Station on the use of rammed earth for 
building structures, particularly those used In agricultural production. 

Reinforced brickwork, H. D. Williamson {Rensselaer Polyteoh. Inst., Engin. 
and Soi. 8er. No. 46 {1984), PP- 44* 16). — ^The results of a series of tests are 

reported, the purpose of which was to determine what effect the brick them- 
selves may have upon the strength and behavior of reinforced brick structures. 
Physical studies of the brick included (1) compression tests with brick flatwise, 
edgewise, and endwise, (2) modulus of rupture tests with brick flatwise and 
edgewise, and (8) absorption tests in cold water up to 48 hr. and In boiling 
water for 6 hr. For purposes of design, the elements investigated were (1) the 
bond between the reinforcing steel and the mortar and (2) the bond between 
brick and mortar in both tension and shear. Supplementing these tests, small 
beams were constructed with each series of brick and tested for strength and 
deformation in order to compare the results from the mortar bond tests and 
those obtained at larger demonstration structures tested at various brick plants 
throughout the country. 

It was found that there is no direct relation between any of the common 
physical tests of the brick. Many common brick absorb the major portion of 
their capacity during the flrst few minutes of cold immersion. 

Surface features of the brick are Important where strength of bond is desired. 
Brick plant dust practically destroys bond strength. The bond strengths of 
brick may be better Indicated in the bond tension test than in the bond shear 
test for the reason that In the bond shear test with rough surface brick a 
wedging action occurs. The rate of absorption of brick, either in the flrst 
few minutes or during the initial set period of the mortar, is an index for the 
bond strengths, the lower rates Indicating the higher values. 

Reinforced brickwork may be designed using the straight-line theory of 
flexure provided the bond tension, bond shear strengths, and the stress-strain 
ratio of the brickwork are properly considered. The time required to lay rein- 
forced brick masonry Is about the same as that for ordinary masonry of good 
quality. 

No danger from loose brick will result if all mortar joints are carefully 
constructed. Flat bed joints should be used. Head joints should be full. 
The Importance of exerting a pressure on each joint as the brick are laid should 
not be overlooked. 

Selection of lumber for farm and home building, O. V. Swebtt and R. P. A. 
Johnson {U. 8. Dept. Agr., Forest 8erv., Forest Prod. LaK 1985, pp. [9]-f5i5, 
figs. 16). — ^The purpose of this mimeographed publication Is to assist In the 
estimation of the essential requirements for different building purposes, to 
show how the different kinds of woods meet these speclflc requirements, and 
to emphasize principles that should be followed in good construction. Infor- 
mation is given on classiflcation of woods according to important properties, 
lumber grades and sizes, standard lumber items usually carried in retail yards, 
and important points in construction and maintenance. 

Report of the Committee on the Mechanical Testing of Timber, J. A. 
Ewing et al. {London: Dept. 8oi. and Indus. Res., 1984* PP- yi-^41* fl99. 25 ). — 
The report of the committee relates to the various mechanical tests in common 
use. A detailed and extensive set of conclusions as to efllciency of the various 
tests includes also suggestions on Improvements. The more important tests 
considered are tension and compression along and perpendicular to the grain, 
shearing along the grain, static bending, impact bending, hardness, abrasion, 
and notched bar impact. 
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Mangal on preservatiTe treatment of wood by preeanre, J. D. MaoLian 
(U. flf. Dept, Apr,, Jfiso, Pub. 224 {19S5), pp. 124, fiQ9. 55).— The pnrpoae of this 
pablication is to discuss the application of the results of numerous experi- 
ments and observations conducted by the Forest Products Laboratory at com- 
mercial treating plants to the improvement of the pressure treatment of wood 
and to present general information on the subject for use particularly by 
engineers. 

Information is given relating to pressure processes; wood preservatives; 
effect of wood structure on treatment ; moisture content, specific gravity, and 
air space in wood; preparation of timber for treatment; injecting preserva- 
tives; absorption and penetration; effect of treatment on the physical condi- 
tion of wood ; bleeding of treated wood ; treating conditions used in commercial 
practice ; and specifications for treatment. 

Formulas are given (1) for computing relation of moisture content, specific 
gravity, and air space in wood, and (2) for computing temperatures In timbers 
when the temperature of the heating medium, the wood temperature, or both, 
are different from those in green timbers. 

Recent developments in the utilization of soybean oil in paint, W. L. 
Bubijson {Illinois Sta. Giro. 4S8 (1985), pp, 8, fig. I).— This is an address deliv- 
ered at the annual meeting of the American Soybean Association, Bvansville 
and La Fayette, Ind., August 21-23, 1935, in which investigations conducted at 
the station are briefly described. 

In these studies paints were tested in which soybean oil constituted varying 
proportions up to 60 percent of the total vehicle (liquids) used in the paint. 
Direct comparisons were made with standard linseed oil paints. 

The first test panel exposures were made during the qpring of 1981 when a 
large number of panels were put out The purpose was to study, first, the 
behavior of paints differing primarily in their content of raw and treated 
soybean oil and, in addition, to compare the effectiveness of different driers. 

After the panels had been exposed for 2 yr. on the rack (set at a 45*^ angle) 
it was evident that the type of exposure was exceedingly severe. It was an 
accelerated test which was probably twice as rapid in getting results as the 
side of a building or panels exposed upright would have been. It was clear 
also that the pigment has much to do with the durability of the paints, as 
might be expected. 

Interior paints, as well as exterior ones, were studied. The first of the 
panels coated with interior paints containing soybean oil were put up in the 
spring of 1931. 

From the exposure and other tests which have been made, the conclusion 
is drawn that soybean oil has a permanent place in the manufacture of paint. 
The results on the panels were found to support the findings of other workers 
to the effect that 80 percent and more of the oil used in the paint can be 
made up of soybean oil when properly treated and when driers suited to this 
kind of oil are used. 

Alcohol and alcohol-gasoline blends as fuels for automotive engines, 
I, n, A. L. Teodobo (Philippine Agr,, 24 {1985), Nos. 8, pp. 189-918, figs. 10; 4, 
pp. 296-925, figs. 14). — Studies conducted by the Ck)llege of Agriculture of the 
University of the Philippines are reported. 

I. Performance tests of nearly straight alcohol of differetU grades using a 
sia-oyHnder automobile engine. — In this study 4 fuels were used with updraft 
carburetors and 8 with downdraft carburetors. 

The fuels used with updraft carburetors included (1) an alcohol motor fuel 
consistliig of alcohol 99, gasoline 0.6, and aniline 0.5 percent ; (2) d^ydrated 
alcohol consisting of alcohol 90, gasoline 0.5, and aniUne 0.5 percent ; (8) a qiecial 
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motor fa^ conrtrtlng of a mixture of 1 part of (2) to IM parts of (1) ; and (4) 
gasoline. Tbe fuels used with downdraft carburetors consisted at (1) alcohol 
motor fuel ; (2) alcohol motor fuel ctmsisting of a mixture of 2 parts of alcohol 
and 1 part d^iydrated alcohol; (8) alcohol motor fuel consisting of 1 part 
dehydrated alcohol and 1 part alcohol ; (4) blended fuel consisting of alcohol 60, 
gasoline 86, and benzol 5 percent ; (5) alcohol motor fuel consisting of 1 part 
dehydrated alcohcd to 1.21 parts of alcohol ; (6) alcohol motor fuel consisting of 
1 part alcohol and 2 parts dehydrated alcohol ; (7) dehydrated alcohol; and (8) ' 
gasoline. 

With the updraft carburetor it was found that the torque and consequently the 
brake hors^wer developed at 2,000 r. p. m. was larger using alcohol motor fuel 
(1) than with the other fuels. The maximum torque for all fuels appeared at 
about 800 r. p. m. Fuel consumption of gasoline at three-fourths load was about 
8 percent lower than at full load. Tbe results with alcohol fuels showed, how- 
ever, that the lower the load the higher was the fuel consumption per brake 
horsepower hour. No difficulty was experienced in starting with alcohol fuels. 
There was evidence of slight detonation with gasoline at 2,000 r. p. m. on full 
throttle which was not observed with alcohoL The fuel economy using alcohol 
motor fuel (1) was reduced about 1.1 percent when the jet was made large 
enough to develcq) the same power as gasoline. Engine operation was steadier 
with alcohol than with gasoline at or near full capacity. The reverse was true 
at low speeds and very light loads. 

In general it was found that approximately the sipne maximum power was 
developed at 2^200 r. p. m. with all fuels used with downdraft carburetors, and 
the maximum torque appeared at about 1,400 r. p. m. with all fuels except the 
blend. The larger the amount of gasoline present in the mixture the less was 
the fuel consumption per br^ke horsepower hour. 

It was also found that the lower the specific gravity of the alcohol fuels tbe 
less was the consumption per brake horsepower hour. Alcohol fuels had a 
steadier operation when the mixture used was slightly rich than when lean. 
Preheating of alcohol fuels when downdraft carburetors were used showed that 
full preheating shortened the time of warming the engine and decreased the 
maximum power at higher speeds. Carbon deposit studies showed the largest 
deposits to be on cylinder heads and piston heads, and that spark plugs had only 
traces of carbon when alcohol fuel was used. Alcohol fuel produced less carbon 
than gasoline. No dilution of tbe crankcase oil was found with alcohol fuels. 
After 10 hr. of continuous operation the crankcase oil became thicker than the 
original, this thickening being greatest In the test using dehydrated alcohoL 
Tbe average ring wear for all cylinders was largest for dehydrated alcohol and 
smallest for alcohol motor fuel (1). 

IL Performance teats of nearly straight alcohol of Afferent grades using a 
four-cylinder and an eight-cylinder automobile engine , — ^The primary purpose 
of these studies was to compare alcohol motor fuel, dehydrated alcohol, and 
gasoline in engines operated with and without preheating under variable speeds 
and loads at low and high compression. 

Tests under low compression showed that higher power was developed with 
no preheating than with preheating, and that the peaks of the torque curves 
for all fuels appeared between 1,200 and 1,400 r. p. m. Beyond 1,800 r. p. m. 
the <^ratlon of the engine at higher loads was steadier with alcohol motor fuel 
than with either dehydrated alcohol or gasoline, especially when the jets used 
were large enough to admit a slightly rich mixture. The fuel 

econemy was at about 1,600 rr p. m. 

Tests under high compression showed that although it was possible to start 
the engine on gasoline it would not carry any load, and that with a fixed car* 
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buretor setting greater power was developed witbont preheating than with 
preheating. The peak of the torque curves appeared at about 1,400 r. p. m., 
and the most economical point was at about 1,700 r. p. m. 

It was found further that total ring wear with alcohol fuels using crankcase 
oil without any upper cylinder lubricant was more than three times the wear 
using crankcase oil and upper cylinder lubricant 

Approximately 12 percent more carbon accumulated with alcohol motor fuel 
'when using crankcase oil without upper lubricant than when using crankcase 
oil with upper lubricant. The total carbon deposit was about 17 percent greater 
for gasoline than for alcohol motor fuel and about 14 percent greater than for 
dehydrated alcohol. 

Tests of these fuels under different speeds and loads showed that the maxi- 
mum torque between the speeds of about 800 and 1,800 r. p. m. was higher with 
alcohol fuels than with gasoline by about 2 ft.-lb. Beyond 1,800 r. p. m. the 
torque of alcohol motor fuel was highest and that of dehydrated alcohol lowest. 
It was found possible to give the engine a pick-up with alcohol fuels equally 
as good as with gasoline by keeping the alcohol mixture a little rich. 

Antiknock effect of tetraethyllead, J. M. Campbell, F. K. Sionaigo, W. G. 
Lovell, and T. A. Boyd {Indus, and Engin. Chem., 27 {19S5), No. 5, pp. 593-597 ^ 
figs. 6). — Quantitative measurements of the speciffc antiknock effect of tetra- 
ethyl lead in 62 individual hydrocarbons were made by finding the increase 
in critical compression ratio in a single-cylinder variable-compression engine 
made possible by the addition of tetraethyl lead In a concentration of 1 cc 
per gallon. Upon this basis there are as many as 20 fold variations in the 
effectiveness of tetraethyl lead in suppressing knock in different hydrocarbons. 
Certain general relationships between hydrocarbon structure and susceptibility 
to lead, which appear to be consistent within the scope of this work, are 
described. 

The data on the effect of tetraethyl lead concentration on the critical com- 
pression ratios of a few hydrocarbons show that tetraethyl lead is usually 
most effective at low concentrations. This characteristic appears, in general, 
to be most pronounced in the compounds in which the tetraethyl lead is the 
most effective, and applies to both antiknock and knock-inducing action. It 
appears that tetraethyl lead exhibits a very wide range of effectiveness in 
changing the critical compression ratio of pure hydrocarbons, depending upon 
the structure and properties of the hydrocarbon. In general, the compounds 
in which lead is more effective appear as those which have a double bond 
removed from the end of the molecule. As the double bond is progressively 
moved toward the center of the molecule the effectiveness of lead in the com- 
pound increases. The opposite condition seems to prevail for the acetallne 
compounds, however, and this relationship appears somewhat similar to that 
observed for the critical compression ratios of these same hydrocarbons. 
In the case of the olefins with the double bond next to the terminal carbon 
atom or in the alpha position, the lower members of the series are com- 
pounds in which lead is more effective when the measurements are made with 
the pure comi>ounds. 

Electricity on the farm, 1920-1934, compiled by D. W. Gbaf {U, 8. Dept, 
Agr., Bur. Agr. Engin. ^ 1935, pp. 1201+110). — ^This is a partial mimeographed 
list of references, classified as to use and with an author index. 

Electric heat for propagating benches, J. R. Tavebnxtti {Agr, Engin,, 16 
{1935), No. 9, pp. 353-355, figs. 6), — ^In a contribution from the California Ex- 
periment Station, data from experiments are presented which may be used 
to determine the connected electrical load necessary for a propagating bench 
under different conditions. The experiments were run with dry and wet sand, 
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eoTered and uncovered, and the data are presented graphlcallj and In tabular 
form. 

Disinfesting soils electric pasteurization, A. Q. Nswball and M. W. 
Nixon ([Nsio Yorki OomeU Bta. BiU. 6Se (19S5), pp. figs, id) .—This bulletin 
reports the results of studies of electricity as a source of heat and of an in- 
tensive investigation of two general types of portable electric soil sterilizers. 
One of these sterilizers employs the soil-resistance principle in which the cur- 
rent passes directly through the soil; the other employs the heatlng-elem^t 
principle in which the current passes through resistance heating units properly 
spaced to Impart their heat to the soil by thermal conductance. Both types 
were found capable of destroying a number of common pathogenes, including 
bacteria, sclerotial fungi, nematodes, and weed seeds. 

Evidence is presented to show that it is not necessary to raise soil tem- 
peratures above 70® G. (168® F.) in the presence of adequate soil moisture to 
kill several common soil pathogenes. All kinds of soils from pure sand to pure 
muck were ^actively treated in botli types of pasteurizer. However, in the 
direct-heating or resistance type it was often necessary to add some dilute 
electrolyte solution to sand to insure heating in a reasonable time. 

In comparison with other standard methods of soil or seed treatment for 
damping-off control, electric pasteurization appeared to be equal to the best. 

The current consumed per cubic foot per degree rise varied with different 
kinds of soil (22 or 23 w for a pure sand with its comparatively low water 
content and 27 or 28 fur muck with its comparaitively high water content). 
In general, a 60® rise in temperature (from initial 20® to final 70®) required 
from 1.0 to 1.3 kw.-hr. Where only nematodes and damping-off organisms are 
being combated, lower final temperatures are permissible, at a saving of cui> 
rent, if more time is employed. 

A certain minimum initisil-soil-moisture content was found to be very impor- 
tant for most effective operation of both types of pasteurizer. Factors af- 
fecting the uniform temperature rise in different parts of the soil mass in- 
cluded uniform distribution of soil moisture, position in the box, degree of pack- 
ing, insulation, intimacy of contact with electrodes, and speed, or time. 

Each type of pasteurizer has its distinct advantages and disadvantages, the 
sum total of which perhaps favor the second type for general use by the avei> 
age operator because of its greater safety and simpler operation. So far, at- 
tempts to disinfest benches and ground beds with ordinary soil-heating cable 
have not been successful. 

Vertical hitching of farm implements, A. W. Qltihc (Apr. Enpin., 16 (19S5)t 
No. 9, pp, 658-^60, S64t figs, 9 ). — Studies conducted at the Pennsylvania Experi- 
ment Station on the mechanics of hitching and the forces on implements are 
reported. These studies were confined to the components of forces in the verti- 
cal plane of motion. 

It was found that the position and direction of the pulling force are impor- 
tant factors infiuencing the performance or draft of a farm implement. The 
forces on implements conform to the common laws of mechanics for equilibrium 
of forces in space. If certain special cases are omitted and uniform motion 
is considered the forces may be divided into only three groups, namely, weight, 
pulling force, and resultant soil resistance. 

It was found that the range within which the position and direction of the 
pulling force can be altered is governed mainly by whether or not the tool has 
wheels or supports on the soil, the location of such supports, the weight of the 
tool, and the position of the center of gravity. Advantage may be taken of 
such manipulation to reduce the slippage of tractor drivewheels, particularly 
where rubber tires are used in idowing. 
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It was found further that tools of chisel or wedge shape are different from 
disks. The former, when properly shaped, usually need to be prevented from 
penetrating the soil too deep, whereas the latter must be forced into the 
ground. It was found that the soil reaction on the working face and edge of 
sharp chisel-shaped tools apparently always has some downward component 
when the soil Is moist. 

Properties of lubricating oils, A. P. Hbnbx (8, Dak, Aoad, 8ci. Froo,, 14 
19S1‘-S4), pp. 4^-47).— This paper reports studies conducted at South 
Dakota State College of the relationship between the viscosity of lubricating 
oils and the dilution of oils with gasoline in internal-combustion engines. 

A comparison of new and used oils showed a difference of 265*’ F. in flash 
point, which indicates that the gasoline was evidently present in the oil in a 
fairly large quantity. The Are point of the new oil was 475** and of the used 
oil 470®, a difference of only 6®. 

In testing the viscosity the approved Saybolt viscosimeter was used. The 
viscosity at 70® showed the greatest difference; the Saybolt number of the 
new oil was 1920.2, while the used oil number was 862. This indicates about 
a 5 percent dilution. At 130® the Saybolt number of the new oil was 215.6 
and the used oil number 153.4. At 210® the unused oil number was 58.4 and the 
used oil number 53.2. 

In the tests showing the relation between viscosity and dilution of oils it 
was found that when the mixture contains one part in 16 of gasoline the 
viscosity is less than half what it is when the sample is pure oil. 

Bibliography on combined harvester-threshers, compiled by D. W. Osat 
(U. 8, Dept, Apr,, Bur, Agr, Engin,^ 1935, pp, 23), — ^This is a selected mimeo 
graphed list of references covering information from 1841 to 1985. 

Removing smut balls from seed wheat, W. M. Hubst, W. B. Humfhbibs, 
R. W. Lbukel, and B. G. Boeenke {U, 8, Dept, Agr, Circ, 361 {1935), pp, 16, 
figs, 6), — ^This report represents the results of studies which were conducted 
cooperatively by the U. S. D. A. Bureaus of Agricultural Engineering, Plant 
Industry, and Agricultural Economics as to the possibilities of a number of 
grain-cleaning devices. 

It was found that smut balls are usually lighter and, in some cases, smaller 
than the kernels of wheat in which they are found. Tests made with both 
experimental and stock farm-sized cleaners showed that wheat may be exposed 
to air blasts of sufficient intensity and in such manner as to blow out all smut 
balls from the grain. Some smut balls may also be screened out, but screens 
are not so effective as air blasts. 

Grain cleaners of the fanning-miU type were found to be more effective in 
removing smut balls from wheat than other types of cleaners on which tests 
were made. A blast of air when directed upward against a stream of falling 
grain was found to be more effective in removing smut balls, especially at low 
air velocities, than when striking the stream at right angles. Generally, the 
best results in removing smut balls were obtained when the fanning mills were 
run at considerably less than their rated capacities. 

Sweet potato storage houses, E. B. Gross {New Jersey 8tas, Giro, 359 
{1935), pp, 4, fig, i).— Practical recommendations on the planning and construc- 
tion of sweetpotato storage houses to meet New Jersey conditions are briefly 
presented. 

Housing the rural worker: Progress of reconditioning in Devon, B. T. 
Shxabs (Jawr, Min, Agr, [Qt, Brit,}, 42 {1935), No, 6, pp, 542-550, pis, 8).— The 
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progress of recondltlcMiliig of rural dwellings In Devon Connty, Bngland, is 
summarised, with particular reference to costs and financing and methods of 
reconditioning employed. A few reconditioned dwellings are illustrated. 

AGBICTTLTirRAL ECONOMICS 

[Papers presented at the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the American 
Farm Economic Association] (ifour. Farm Boon,, Vt {1995), Nob, 9, pp, 211- 
S74, /IffB. 15; S, pp. 469-512, 529-574, figs, 2).— The following papers and discus- 
sions thereon in addition to those previously noted (B. S. B., 73, p. 258) are 
included: Changes in the Aggregate Volume and Distribution of Purchasing 
Power During Recovery, by O. C. Stine (pp. 211-218) ; Monetary Policy and 
Prices, by Q. F. Warren and F. A. Pearson (pp. 219-289) ; Some Results of 
Governmental Attempts to Foster Recovery, by W. I. King (pp. 240-269) ; The 
Farm Mortgage Credit Situation in the United States, by B. C. Young (ig). 
260-276) ; The Short Term Farm Credit Situation in the United States, by 

B. C. Johnson (pp. 2X7-289) ; Farm Debt Adjustments, by H. C. M. Case (pp. 
290-806) ; The Processing Taxes and Some Problems Raised by Them, by 
M. S. Kendrick (pp. 307-320) ; The Incidence of the AAA Processing Tax on 
Hogs, by G. Shepherd (pp. 821-339) ; The Citrus Marketing Agreements, by 
A. W. McKay (pp. 340-348) ; Marketing Agreements for Vegetables and Fruits 
Other Than Citrus Fruits, by H. R. Wellman (pp. 349-856) ; Marketing Agree- 
ments for Dairy Products, by A. H. Lauterbach (pp. 357-367) ; The Regulation 
of the Marketing of Fruits and Other Natural Products in Canada, by W. C. 
Hopper (pp. 368-374) ; Appraisal Methods of Federal Land Banks, by P. L. 
Gaddis (pp. 460-480) ; Development of the Report of the Appraisal Committee 
of the National Joint Ck>mmittee on Rural Credits, by H. Burr (pp. 481-490) ; 
Research on Rural Appraisal Problems, by W. G. Murray (pp. 491-500) ; Agri- 
cultural College Courses for Rural Appraisers, by R. R. Hudelsou (pp. 601- 
512) ; Effect of Agricultural Planning on Farm Management in the Com Belt, 
by P. B. Johnston (pp. 529-538) ; Agricultural Planning and Farm Manage- 
ment in the Cotton Belt, by R. J. Seville (pp. 589-546) ; Agricultural Planning 
and Farm Management in the Wheat Belt, by W. B. Grimes (pp. 547-552) ; 
Agricultural Planning and Farm Management in the Range Territory, by A. F. 
Vass (pp. 553-561) ; Agricultural Planning and Farm Management in the Dairy 
Regions of the Middle Western States, by G. A. Pond (pp. 562-567) ; and Agri- 
cultural Planning and Farm Management — ^Dairy Regions, by A. G. Waller 
(pp. 668-574). 

[Papers on agricultaral economics] (Jour, Farm Boon., 17 {1995), No. 9, 
pp. 409-4^8, 519-528, figB. 2). — Included are the following papers; Intensity of 
Land Use and the Resettlement Problem in Missouri, by C. H. Hammar and 
J. H. Muntzel (pp. 409-422) ; Significance of the Ownership Pattern to Land 
Use Planning, by R. R. Renne (pp. 428-482) ; Economic Implications of Erosion 
Control in the Com Belt, by R. Schickele (pp. 488-448) ; AAA as a Force in 
Recovery : Further Considerations, by W. W. Wilcox (pp. 449-468) ; Freight 
Rates and Minimum Weight Requirements as Factors in Mixed Carload Ship- 
ments of Vegetables from the Lower Rio Grande Valley, by W. B. Paulson 
(pp. 459-468) ; Probable Social Effects of Purchasing Submarginal Land in the 
Great Plains, by P. H. Landis (pp. 518-521) ; and Acreage Reduction and the 
Displacement of Farm Labor, by W. Gee (pp. 522-628). 

[Investigatioiis in agricultaral economics] {Jour. Farm Boon., 17 (1995), 
Nob. 2, pp. 975-992, figB. 9; 9, pp. 575-588, fig. f).— Notes are Included on the 
following investigations and'subjects : Local Government in a Rural Area, by 

C. J. Bradley (pp. 876-878) ; Factors Affecting Farm Real Estate Values in the 
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United States, by F. L. Thomsen (pp. 87^-S82) ; Part-Time Farming In the 
Twin City Area of Minnesota, by L. F. Garey and W. Baldwin (pp. 888-885) ; 
The Stepped Price Schedule for Fluid Milk, by A. M. Mclsaac (pp. 886-890) ; 
Effect of Tax Rates on Land Values, by W. L. Cavert (pp. 391, 892) ; Competi- 
tion and Oligopoly, by G. Shepherd (pp. 675-579) ; The Use of Farm Organiza- 
tion and Budgetary Data as a Basis for Land Valuation, by M. H. Baunderson 
(pp. 679-683) ; Contacts of Rural People in Organization Meetings, by M. Oyler 
(pp. 683-685) ; Apple Prices in the Annapolis Valley, Nova Scotia, by C. M. 
Collins (pp. 686-688) ; and Public Utility Control of Milk In Winnipeg, by 
H. C. Grant (p. 688). 

[Investigations in agricultural economics by the Ohio Station], J. I. 
Falconeb {Ohio Bta. Bimo. Buh 176 (1985), pp. 184^ 185).— Tables (1) show the 
June 1935 price received by Ohio farmers for different farm products and the 
June parity price of each commodity, and (2) bring the index numbers of pro- 
duction, prices, and Income (E. S. R., 74, p. 115) down through June 1935. 

Economic phases of erosion control in southern Iowa and northern 
Missouri, R. Sceickele, J. P. Himmel, and R. M. Hubd (Joioa Bta. Bui, SSS 
(iP55), pp. 185-2S2f fiff. 1 ). — From the results of a survey, made in cooperation 
with the University of Missouri, of the Big Creek watershed, the authors point 
out that the control of erosion is not a simple problem for the Individual farmer 
but one affected by economic and social forces which are largely beyond his 
control. Erosion involves more than the mere washing away of the fertile 
topsoil of farms, since it means also the decline of communities with their 
schools, churches, and other institutions. Economic and social factors hinder- 
ing erosion control in this area are small farm size, the com-hog type of farm- 
ing, lack of supplementary enterprises, tenancy, short-term leases, crop-share 
leases, tenant unrelated to landlord, corporate landlord, heavy debt burden 
and high Interest rates, and relatively low farm Income level, whereas the con- 
verse factors facilitate erosion control. The bulletin attempts to show the rela- 
tion of these factors to erosion control. 

Evidence is presented in support of the view that in the erosive sections of 
the Com Belt soil conditions no longer warrant a highly specialized corn-hog 
type of farming. 

A study of the organization and management of potato farms in Aroos- 
took County, Maine, W. E. Schbumff {Maine Bta. Bui. S78 {1935), pp. 79, figs. 
18). — ^Thls study is based upon information obtained from 165 potato farms in 
Aroostook County covering 3 yr., beginning April 1, 1928. 

The average capital was $28,816 per farm, 84 percent of which was in real 
estate, 8 in machinery, and 8 percent in livestock, feeds, and supplies. Receipts 
per farm averaged $4,490 in 1928, $15,912 in 1929, $8,757 in 1930, and $9,720 for 
the 8-yr. average. 

Expenses per farm averaged $7,133 for the 3 yr. The labor income in 1928 
was —$3,888 per farm; In 1929, -|-$7,440; in 1930, —$614; and for the 3-yr. 
average -f-$l,146, or 4 percent on the average capital over the 3-yr. period. 

The farm acreage averaged 170, 60 percent of which was cropland, 22 wood- 
land not pastured, 13 pasture land, and 5 percent farmsteads, roads, and land 
partly cleared for cultivation. 

The livestock averaged 2.7 cows, 1.5 heifers, 0.2 bull, 0.3 beef animal, 0.7 
driving horse, 8.9 work horses, 2 sheep, 2.8 hogs, 29.1 hens, and 0.5 hive of bees 
per farm. During the 3-yr. period the number of work horses decreased 36 
percent, tractors increased 41 percent, and the number of trucks increased 76 
percent 
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potatoes, 22.6 srain, 167 mlaed liay, 166 new-seeded hay, 2.9 green mainire 
crops, and 1 percent other crops. 

Potato yields averaged 4,908 bbl. of 2.75 bn. each. The average ai^caticai 
of fertiliser to potatoes per acre was 0.9 ton, costing $40. Small fhrins sns* 
tained relatiyely small losses in the poor year and returned relatively shiall 
gains in the good year studied. Large farms, on the other hand, snstaiiie.1 
relatively large losses in the poor year and relatively large gains in the good 
year. Over the 8-yr. period the labor income per farm Increased as the slae 
of business increased. Yi^d rates, work efficiency of man labor and tractive 
power, and size of business had positive relationships with labor income. Over 
the period labor income increased as the proportion of receipts from 
potatoes increased. 

Compared with the average of all the farms, the farms 10 or more percent 
above average in size of business, yield rate of potatoes, and man-labor effi- 
ciency had 63 percent more crop acreage, 71 perc^t more potato acreage, 27 
pmrcent more productive-animal units, and 60 percent more capital. They had 
a yield rate of potatoes 17 percent higher, a crop index 16 points hU^er, and a 
value of livestock and livestock products per productive-animal unit 41 percent 
larger than the all-farm average. On these farms there were 39 percent more 
acres of potatoes per man, 23 percent more productive-man-work units per man, 
and 41 percent more acres of potatoes per 6100 of tractive power than the all- 
farm average. These farms had 26 percent less investment in potato machinery 
per acre of potatoes and required 27 percent less time for gross receipts to 
equal average capital. The percentage of cash receipts from potatoes on these 
farms was 6 points higher and the percentage of cropland in potatoes was 3 
points higher than the average of all the farms. Compared with the average 
labor Income of $1,146, these farms returned a labor income of $7,034 per farm. 

1984 dairy costs and returns on 90 Michigan farms, K. T. Wbigbt, P. F. 
Atleswobth, and E. B. Hill (Michigan Sta., 19SJSt pp, [31-fi7, figs, 4; 

abs. in Michigan 8ta. Quart, Bui,, 18 (19S5), No. 1, pp. 53~d6).— The results of 
the third year of a dairy cost study are reported. Tables present data as to 
dairy costs and returns in different areas of the State; costs and returns per 
100 lb. of milk, pound of butterfat, and cow (all herds and the 18 low- and the 
18 high-cost herds) ; and the influence of form in which product was sold on 
costs and returns. The effects of production per cow, feeding efficiency, labor 
efficiency, breed of cows, value of cows, size of herd, method of milking, etc., and 
the cumulative effect of such factors are discussed with tables. 

1984 tractor costs on 66 Michigan tractors, K. T. Wbiobt and P. F. 
Ayleswobth (Michigan Sta,, 19S5, pp. flg». 2; ab$. in Michigan 

8ta. Quart. Bui., 18 (19S5), No. 1, pp. 49-^3). —This report is based upon tractor 
cost records submitted by 63 farmers having 66 tractors. Tables show the 
annual and hourly costs of (^ration for different size tractors, by items, the 
range in hourly costs of two-plow tractors and number of hours used, the use 
of tractors by operations, relation of tractor used in ^r to costs and labor 
efficiency, and size of farm as related to tractor costs and labor efficiency. 

BUBAL SOCIOLOOT 

The social problem of the church In South Dakota, W. F. KtncLEgw 
{Mouth Dakota Bta. Bui. 294 (i9S5), pp. 4d> fipB* 18). — ^Lack of capacity and will 
to work together in community life is charactert^ as a serious problem in 
South Dakota. According t<^the ** norm ” of the NhHonal Home MIssloa Coun- 
B85U-.3e 8 
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cU, which is one church to 1,000 people, the State has 8 times too many 
churches. 

The average Dumber of members per church was 133, as compared with 480 
on. tlie basis of one church per 1,000 people, 43 percent of whom are church 
members. 

While 52 denominations were operating in the State in 1926, 7 major denomi- 
nations had 85 percent of the total number of members, 81 percent of the 
pastors, and 92 percent of the total church membership. The majority of 
church units are located in open-country hamlets, villages, and small towns. 
The typical church building for these groups is a small wooden structure, 
meagerly equipped, holding services once a week, and served by a nonresident 
pastor. 

Among tlie village, town, and city churches 72 percent of the ministers are 
resident and 28 percent are nonresident. The open-country churches are served 
by 7 percent resident ministers, while 93 percent are nonresident. 

The average church budget is slightly more than $2,000, but practically one- 
half of the churches have a budget of less than $1,000 per year. 

The average ratio of the Sunday school membership to church membership is 
considerably below the standard of the National Home Mission Council. The 
program of the average Sunday school and young people's society tends to be 
routinized and more or less lifeless. 

Since 1928 from 10 to 16 percent of the churches in the State have either 
become vacant. Inactive, or abandoned. 

Some progress has been made toward chuch comity, although the work 
has just begun. 

AGEICULTUEAL AND HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 

Fundamentals of home economics, M. B. and M. B. Jrnsen, and M. L. 
ZiLLEB (New York: Macmillan Co., 19S5, pp. IX +4^7, figs. 169). — “This book is 
designed to present in one volume a series of units from basic home economics 
subject matter — knowledge, skills, judgments, appreciations, etc., about one’s 
self, one’s home, and one’s family. It has been designed for the junior high 
school level with appropriate vocabulary and problems, but should prove useful 
in any beginning classes in home economics, such as the 1- or 2-yr. home eco- 
nomics courses, or in the first 2 yr. of a 4-yr. high school course. Extra sections 
in the foods* and clothing, e. g., children’s clothing, and food values, have been 
incorporated for the latter.” 

foods— HUMAN NUTEITION 

The thirty-ninth report on food products and the twenty-seventh report 
on drug products, 1934, E. M. Bailey (Connecticut [New Saven) Sta. Bui. 
S7S (1985), pp. 485-551).’— In addition to the routine analyses of foods and drugs, 
this annual report (E. S. B., 72, p. 130) contains a special discussion of the 
problems in the control of adulterated olive oil, with the recommendations of a 
joint committee of control ofBcials for the labeling of edible oils to serve as a 
guide in detecting misbranding. 

The report also contains a section on analyses of common foods, which con- 
sists of a number of revisions and additions to the data given for common 
foods in part 1 of Bulletin 286 <E. S. B., 57, p. 591). The table is the same 
as pr^red by the author for a treatise by JosUn (E. S. B., 78, p. 480). 

Study of the calcium aadl phosphorus in cheeses. — ^The idea of caldum- 
phosphorus characteristics [trans. title], G. Guhtonnbau and B. Chevalioi 
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methods Belect(>d as most satisfactory for the determination of calcium and 
pboi^orus in various types of cheese, and presents data on the mcdstnre and 
fat content, and on the content of cateium and phosphorus expressed as per- 
centage of the whole cheese, of the dry mattmr, and of the defatted dry matte 
of three types of soft cheese, Camembert and Brie as types of very soft. Port- 
Salut of smniflrm, and Gantal and Oomtd of firm paste. 

In the fresh state the calcium and phosphorus conteit of the various cheeses 
increased with increased firmness of the cheese. On the dry fat-free basis wide 
differences were found in the calcium and phosidiorus content and in the 
Ca : P ratio. As an Illustration, the Comtd cheese was 5.6 times as rich In 
calcium and only 2.1 times as rich in phosphorus as the Oamembert cheesa 
These differences are explained from differences in manufacturing methods. 
A Ca : P ratio of about 1.5 is considered to indicate a pressed cheese and a 
Ca : P ratio of 0.5 a cheese obtained by spontaneous draining. 

Cereals and seeds Inhibit rancidity in lard, S'. Mubbeb {Food InduM*, 7 
{19S5)t No. pp. X67, 168). — It has been found possible to overcome the tendency 
oi lard to turn ranci'd by adding certain crushed or. ground seeds or cereals. 
Data are reported on the stabilizing or antioxygenic effect for lard of raw 
soybean fiour, fully bleached and extracted soybean fiour, blanched crushed 
sesame seed, and oat fiour in varying proportions in unfiltered samples and 
of the residual antioxygenic activity in the lard after filtering. 

The protection afforded was found to be proportionate to the amount of the 
seed or cereal added and to be effective to a considerable extent after the 
removal of the fiour. Soybean fiour is recommended in 25 percent concentra- 
tion for lard used in bread making. The treated lard has the advantage of 
possessing marked water absorption properties and thus acting as a freshening 
agent. Blanched crushed sesame seed is recommended for various bakery prod- 
ucts because of its sweet and nutty fiavor. For other purposes where retentioa 
of fiavor and antioxygenic activity alone are wanted, a cereal flour, preferably 
oat flour, is recommended. 

The effect of mixing and fermentation upon the protein structure and 
colloidal properties of doughs, O. Skovholt and 0. H. Bailet {Cereal Chem., 
12 { 1935 ), No. 4, pp. 301 - 320 , figs. 2 ). — ^In this contribution from the Minnesota 
Experiment Station attention is called first to the marked alterations in the 
physical properties of bread doughs which may occur on overtreatment in a 
high speed mixer. *'A firm, dry, coherent, elastic mass may be changed in a 
few minutes to one having properties of softness, stickiness, and lack of tensile 
strength to such a degree that it can scarcely be handled without a spoon or 
spatula.” It is also noted that, while properly prepared dried skim milks in- 
crease the stability and firmness of bread doughs, dried skim milks prepared 
with insuflacient heat treatment seem to accelerate the physical breakdowns 
of bread doughs when subjected to extremes of mixing and fermentation. 

The report is then given of attempts to obtain additional infomation con- 
cerning the physicochemical changes that occur during the mixing and fer- 
mentation of bread doughs by determining the changes in the percentage of 
primary proteins in normally mixed and fermented doughs, in overmixed 
doughs, and in doughs containing dried skim milk and fluid skim milk of 
variable baking quality. Proteases were occasionally added to accelerate the 
rate of protein decomposition. Tests of physical stability of all of the doug^ 
during mixing were made '^th the Farinograph for comparison with observed 
changes in chemical composition. 

Nitrogen not preciffitated Joy copper hydroxide or tungstic add was only 
slightly Increased by excessive mixing or extended fermentation of doui^ of 
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ordinary compoaltlon, bat was increased perceptibly when protease prepara* 
tiOBS were added to the dough. Certain of the milk samples had a similar 
effect upon dough properties to that of minute quantities of proteases, but did 
not produce a similar Increase in nonprecipitable nitrogen. The proteins of 
heated fluid milk and of preheated dried milks were more effectively precipi- 
tated by cupric hydroxide or tungstic add than those to which no heat had been 
applied. 

The authors conclude that ** nonprecipitable nitrogen cannot be used as the 
sole criterion of the hydrolytic or other chemical changes in protein aggre- 
gates or molecules in dough. Modifications of the physical properties of dough 
Involving the gluten complex may occur, even though the conventional bio- 
chemical methods fail to disclose appreciable quantities of those protein split 
products which are differentiated by such means.** 

Free and bound water in bread doughs, O. Skovholt and 0. H. Bailet 
{Cereal Ohem., 12 (1986), No. 4* PP- 821S55, figs, d).— In a further attempt to 
explain the unfavorable changes taking place in bread doughs through over- 
mixing, as noted above, determinations of free and bound water were made by 
a freezing point method, which is described in detail, on doughs made with 
three different flours and after modification of plasticity by mechanical mixing. 

In replicated determinations of the freezing points of doughs made from each 
of three flours, each in turn at four sugar levels and after mixing treatments 
of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 10 min., the calculated bound water values were approxi- 
mately the same for all of the doughs, amounting to an average of 51.4 percent 
of the total water present When allowance was made for the variable amounts 
of water used in preparing the doughs, the percentages of bound water held 
by the solids of the different flours (or their hydration capacities) were 
slightly different, ranging from 42.1 to 45.4 percent per unit weight of dry mat- 
ter and in the order of the protein content. Two dried skim milks of different 
baking quality gave similar results in hydration capacities of the doughs in 
which they were incorporated, the average hydration capacity being 62.1 
percent. 

Significantly lowered freezing points of all of the doughs resulted from an 
increase in mixing time. Extensive mixing apparently caused increases in the 
amounts of reducing sugars sufficient to account for from 18 to 16 percent of 
the observed decrease in freezing point from doughs mixed for 1 min. to those 
mixed for 10 min. 

It is suggested that “ the freeing of soluble fractions and possibly of adsorbed 
ions by the rearrangements caused by drastic mechanical treatment could cause 
a change in the electrical charges on the surface of the colloidal components of 
sufficient magnitude to give rise to the condition known as stickiness or adhesive- 
ness. Such speculations are unsupported, however, except , by the observed 
parallelism of Increased solute formation with changes in physical dough 
characteristics.** 

A new soybean water bread and the nse of soybean meal in the treat- 
ment of dlaltotes and obesity [trans. title], F. Schellono {KUn. Wohnschr , 

. 14 (1985), No,14f pp. 487-499, figs. 5).— A recipe Is given for a defatted soybean- 
meal bread, and data are reported on its use in diabetic and obesity diets. 

The Uological valne of the proteins of white, wheat, and rye breads, 
R. B. Fbbnoh and H. A, Mathix {Cereal Chem., 12 {1985), No. 4, pp. 865-871, 
fiff. l ). — ^In this study of the biological values of the proteins of white bread, a 
tSKHSO whole-wheat bread, and a 25-75 rye bread, the Mitchell method was fol- 
lowed with young and mature rats, using the bread at a 5-percent protein level. 

tRie biologloal values obtained with the young animals were white bread 74, 
whole wheat 78, and rye 66. Ck>rre(egM>ndlDg values for mature animals were 88,. 
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And 82w Tlie lower and raoto variable YttloeB for tile young 
that the broader protein regnirement for both growth, end maintmnoe of^ a 
growing animal ia leas well covered than that of an older animal anythhig 
other than a perfect protein. 

In metabolism experiments on human subjects with the Various breads fomirii- 
ing 70 percent of the nitrogen, Identical biological values (83 in terms of milk 
100) were obtained for the proteins of the three types of bread. 

The authors conclude that the proteins ot bread may be grouped in the same 
class as meat proteins, and are inferior only to the proteins of the highest 
biolegical value such as are contained in milk and eggs. 

A study of the availability of bread carbohydrates, B. P. Lauu, L. A. 
Gabavelu, and T. P. Nash, Jb. {Cereal Chem., 12 {19S$), No. 4$ PP* SS&-S24, 
figs, 5). — “ From assays upon phlorhizinized dogs and observations of the reduc- 
ing substances excreted in the urine of normal dogs after bread feeding, it is 
concluded that essentially the whole of the noncellulose carbohydrates of white, 
wheat, and rye breeds are available for nutrition. Evidence is offered that the 
carbohydrates of wheat bread are absorbed more rapidly than are the carbohy- 
drates of white or rye bread. There is some Indication that the carbohydrates 
of rye bread are assimilated less completely than are the carbohydrates of white 
or wheat breads.’* 

Ten years of peeling and cooking tests of potatoes, 0. L. FmrH {Iowa 
State Sort. 8oo. Rpt., 69 {19S4)t PP- S61-S5S ). — ^From an accumulation of tests 
conducted for the most part in connection with the annual or district meetings 
of the Iowa State Horticultural Society, certain conclusions have been drawn 
as to losses which may be expected in peeling potatoes of different types and 
as to cooking qualities of different varieties of potatoes. 

A 20-percent loss with very good potatoes and careful w'orkers is thought 
to be about the minimum for hand peeling and a SO-percent loss for mechanical 
peeling. Losses in peeling machines are especially heavy with long or rough 
l>otatoes or with careless use of the machine. The shape of the potato likewise 
influences the losses in hand peeling, as does th^ sharpness of the peeling 
knife. The comment is made that ** women do not have the best of peeling 
knives, do not have good carborundum stones, do not know how to use them, 
and mostly use dull knives to peel potatoes.” 

Boiling is considered to be the best method of cooking potatoes for quality 
tests, as this is the method most commonly used in the home. The specfal 
features of different varieties as grown or used in the State are discussed. It 
is noted in conclusion that dependence cannot be placed upon .variety alone, 
.but that tests should be made before potatoes are purchased in quantity. 

Composition of miscellaneous tropical and snb-troplcal Florida fmItSt 
A. L. Stahl {Florida Sta. Bid. 28$ {19$S)t pp, 20 ). — Based on mature ffesh fruits 
in good marketable condition, the results are presented of analyses of various 
mango varieties, several forms of citrus, such as limes, lemons, calamondtns, 
and Umequats, Japanese persimmon varieties, sapodipa, mamey sdjpote, riieri- 
tnoya, sugar-apple, soursqp, carambola, papaya, Natal plum, white-sapote, loquat, 
rose-apple, Java plum, Surinam-cherry, feijoa, Oleste flg, Ischia fig, govemoris 
plum, imbe (mangosteen), pltaya, litchi, mammee apple, cmriman, Barbados 
gooseberry, yellow Cattley guava, red Odttley guava, common guava, pome- 
granate, tamarind, and Jujube. 

Overcoming difliovlties In the use of honey, B. F. PHXLuys {Food Indmo., 
7 (iaJJ), No. 2, pp. 61, 194, fig- i)*— A ccnnbinatloii of honey and lactose, widi 
tweet mUk incorporated in^^ sugar mixture by medhanlcal mixing, has becri 
toaod to make a fondant o^ desirable texture, i^easiag taste, and go^ keegihi 
quality. 
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Home canning by safe methods, J. B. Bxchabdbon and H* L. MAinrDEU> 
(Jfontono 8ta. Ciro, 147 (i&55), pp. 19, fig. 1).— The canning methods given In 
this circular are based on the joint recommendations of a group of specialists 
in the State, including research workers and instructors in foods and nutrition, 
bacteriology, and engineering; extension specialists in home economics; com- 
mercial demonstrators; and members from the State board of health and 
State relief commission. 

A brief discussion of measures to prevent spoilage in homecanued foods 
and of the selection and examination of canning equipment is followed by 
directions in the form of process charts for the selection and preparation of 
foods to be canned and for the various standard methods of home canning. 
Under each method there is a boxed statement giving the class of foods for 
which the method is considered safe. 

Suggestions are given for the storage of canned foods and the detection of 
spoilage, with emphasis on the dangers of botulinus poisoning. Time tables 
are given for canning fruits and acid vegetables in the hot-water bath and 
pressure cooker and nonacid vegetables and meats in the pressure cooker. 

Foods that commonly disagree with people, W. G. Alvabbz and H. O. 
Hinshaw (Jour. Amer. Med. Asaoo., 104 (1985), No. 28, pp. 2058-^058). — ^This 
paper discusses the answers given by 600 intelligent or fairly intelligent pa- 
tients, most of them complaining of gastro-intestinal troubles, to questions con- 
cerning foods which they had been forced to give up or which they could eat 
only with some distress. Some of the tabulated data are from 400 records in 
which the nature of the disturbance produced by the different foods was noted. 
Among the disturbances noted were vomiting, diarrhea, or severe pain, gas, 
flatulence, regurgitation, lingering taste, migraine, and urticaria. 

With the exception of wheat, which was mentioned once, the foods com- 
plained of were those already incriminated by students of allergy. The total 
number of complaints registered against each food was greatest for onions, 
followed by milk, cream or ice cream, apples, and cabbage, all of which had 
more than 100 complaints. A list of foods seldom mentioned by patients with 
indigestion and which might well serve as a basis of elimination diets includes 
lamb, gelatin, butter, sugar, rice, rye, barley, arrowroot, tapioca, sago, lima, 
soy or string beans, cooked apple, pineapple juice, beets, asparagus, peas, Irish 
or sweet potatoes, eggplant, turnips, parsnips, pumpkin, artichokes, cooked 
pears, and weak tea. 

Standards for predicting basal metabolism in the Immediate pre-adult 
years, M. B. Stask (Amer. Jour. Physiol,, 111 (1985), No. 8, pp. 680-640). — Basal 
metabolism determinations in duplicate are reported on 62 boys from 17 to 20, 
yr. of age, inclusive, from the University of Wisconsin and the University High 
School, Madison, Wis. The data are analyzed similarly to corresponding data 
for girls of the same age group as noted previously (B. B. B., 68, p 855), includ- 
ing the development of prediction equations, and the two series of data are 
compared with each other for sex differences and with available prediction 
standards. It was found that the Harrls-Benedict adult prediction extrapolated 
in a straight line for these ages is the most successful for both sexes. No 
significant gain in prediction accuracy was secured when height and weight 
were both included in the prediction equations over that using weight alone. 

<*The present study indicates that within the latter half of the second 
de««de the relationship of metabolism to body sise Is essentially linear in type, 
though there is distinctly not a direct simple proportionality between heat 
production and body weight. An example of abnormal body build illustrates the 
possIbUity of grave misconceptions that can arise from the use of a predictlen 
standard that makes the latter assumption.’* 
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dUM natrttion on n low-priced diet. If. 8. Boss and Q. M. Bqbomoh 
iOohtmhia UfiAv^ TeaoherB Col, Child Devlpmi. Mtmog. 17 il9S5h PP- XlV^m, 
lp2t. P]i [S9]>.~-Thi8 monograph constitutes the detailed report of an 
investigation noted essentially from a preliminary r^rt (E. S. B.^ 67, p. 688). 
The primary purpose of the Investigation was to determine the Influence upon 
the health and growth of children of supplementing a low-priced diet with an 
egg a day. **The researches of the preceding 15 yr. had given miUc a place 
of special prominence as the best single food to serve as the foundation for an 
adequate diet at all ages ; and discoveries with regard to the importance of 
vegetables as essential supplements to milk had raised the question as to 
whether the egg had values which would Justify teaching those forced to live 
economically that ' an egg a day * is a good health practice. Some, pointing to 
the well-known nutritive values of the egg, regarded it as indubitably essential. 
Others objected strongly to its constant use for fear of constipation and other 
digestive troubles ; still others felt that its cost .was too great in proportion 
to the benefits received to commend it where money must be spent with the 
greatest care for nutritive return.” 

Essentially the same conclusions were drawn from the investigation as . a 
whole as were noted in the preliminary report, namely, that it is possible to 
secure good growth and health in children on a well-chosen low-priced diet 
without eggs, but that ” an egg a day may be regarded as an additional factor 
of safety.” The economical character of the diet is shown by the fact that 
cereals furnished a median value of 30 percent of the total calories, fruits and 
vegetables of the cheaper sorts 20 percent, milk 36 percent, fats and sugars 13 
percent, and eggs and meat (the most expensive items) only about 3 percent 
of the diet. The total cost of the diet without eggs averaged about 1.6 ct. 
per 100 calories at 1923-28 prices. 

A nutritional survey of forty-five hundred, children on relief, J. 0. Obioeb 
and P. S, Bareett (Amer. Jour. Pub. Health, 25 (1935), Ho. 2, pp. 182-191, figs. 
2 ). — ^The survey reported was conducted in San Francisco at a time when food 
relief on a commissary basis was changed to a cash basis for a trial period of 
6 mo. The children studied had been on the commissary system for periods of 
from 6 mo. to 2 yr. The plan followed in conducting the survey is described in 
considerable detail, and data are summarized on the health examination of two 
age groups, preschool children and 6-16 yr., and on percentages of overwel^^t, 
normal, and underweight in the same groups. The length-weight index of 
nutrition, as proposed by Pryor and Stolz, was used throughout The distribu- 
tion of deviations from weight for build was compared with those of a control 
group of imblic-school children not on relief. 

In the school group 11 percent and in the preschool group less than 5 per- 
cent of the children on relief were 10 percent or more underweight. Corre- 
sponding figures for the control groups were 13 and 8 percent, respectively. 
From this comparison and the general findings, the authors conclude that ** the 
r^ief program prior to March 1, 1964, was adequate as far as the nutritional 
status of the children measured by a length-width index is concerned. The 
aspect of health education by the physical examination for the discovery U 
defects was uot neglected.” The advisability is suggested of conductiiig a 
second and third examination at intervals of 6 mo. and of undertaking similar 
surveys throughout the country, using F. E. R. A. funds. 

Hourly variatloiis in weight loss following ingestion^ of food, O. L Hot- 
XJLWD {Amer. Jour. Physiol., Ill (1933), No. 2, pp. W-Jfil, fig. I).— -In Uds paper 
the term weight loss is used in preference to the moxe common term Insenalhlo 
perspiration. Data are r^orted on the hourly wetght losses recorded on two 
sacoessive days for 16 subjects follovdng the ingestion of <1) 1 glass of wifk 
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g) and a ham aandwidi (850 g) and <2) a lieaTy londi conaiiitlng of 
8 glMaes of milk and 8 sandwicheB. 

After the light meal there was an increase In rate weii^t loss for about 
2 hr. and then a decline to the base rate at the end of 6 hr. After the heavy 
meal Ihere was a mndti greater and more prolonged weight loss, with the rate 
of loss at the end of 5 hr. nearly 5 percmit above the pr^ngestion rate. The 
maximum Increase in weight loss was 10 percent for the light and 23 percent 
for the heavy meat 

**That the increased rate of loss is principally the effect of food and is not 
the resolt of other causes is established by unpublished data of the author for 
an experiment in which no food was given, and by the results of Benedict and 
Carpenter [E. S. B., 40, p. 270] In their studies on the effects of food upon 
metabolism with control i)eriod8 of fasting. The close correspondence of our 
results to those obtained on oxygen consumption gives added evidence the 
close relationship existing between weight loss and metabolism as measured 
by the traditional oxygen consumption method.’* 

Weight redaction and high protein diets, L. K. Campbell {Jovr. Lah. and 
€Un, Med,, 20 (1935), No, 8, pp, 848-848).— Data are reported on weight reduce 
tion, basal metabolism, and urinary nitrogen and creatinine values of 27 
obese individuals in whom weight reductions of from 1.2 to 6 lb. per week took 
{dace on diets of a high protein type containing approximately 2 g protein 
per kilogram of ideal weight and in most cases with calorie values about 20 
percent below basal requirements. A typical diet furnishing 1,610 calories is 
given. 

*’The patients maintained excellent health, continued all of their normal 
activities, and, of course, had increased energy as the weight loss progressed. 
The large amount of lean meat and vegetables prevented the hunger of which 
most individuals complain during weight reduction on low protein diets. There 
were no changes in the kidney function or blood pressure during any period 
of the observation. Nitrogen balance was maintained at all times." 

The effects of diets low in choline, C. H. Best, M. B. Huntsman, B. W. 
MoHenby, and J. H. Ridout (Jour, Physiol,, 84 (1936), No, 2, pp, S8P, S9P, Up, 
1 ), — ^In this preliminary report evidence is summarized leading to the conclusion 
that choline is an accessory food factor. 

In normal rats on a diet providing adequate amounts of protein, fat, and 
carbohydrate (16-20, 20, and 60-65 percent, respectively) and of vitamins A, 
Bi, Bs, B*, and D but lacking in choline or substances with similar effect on 
liver fat, large amounts of neutral fat are said to accumulate in the liver. 
This fat deposition is completely prevented by choline. On decreasing the fat 
content of the diet to as low as 3 percent, glycerides still tend to accumulate 
in the liver and on increasing it to 40 percent very large amounts are rapidly 
deposited. In these animals gains in weight are significantly less, the mor- 
tality rate is higher, and most of the animals have matted and untidy fur. 

Hemoglohin prodaction in rate on diets containing bread, Y, 0. Mtebb, 
D. G. Bemp, and F. O. Bino (Cereal Chem,, 12 (1935), No, 4, pp, 878-878).— Iron 
and copper analyses of white, whole wheats and rye breads and hemoglolfin 
regenerating tests conducted on rats receiving the breads as supplements to 
milk and 25 mg of iron dally are summarised as follows : 

’'Analyses show that some whole-wheat breads (Kmtaia twice as mudi iron 
and copper as white bread. Bye bread contains more cofper and iron- than 
^fi^te bread but less iron than whole-wheat bread. Feeding experiments simw 
that both the <^pper and iron of bread can be dfidently utilised by anemle 
rats for growth and the ^production of hemoglobin. White bread la a lalv 
source of copper bnt is a poor source of im Whole-wheat bread la not 





food, alUio^ In anoimti mkfiit readiljr be ccoumied it eoeld 
eapply a sigiiiflcant portion of the re^^oifeni^ite of aomaal adolta* laie 
Iron ef whole-wheat bread appears to.be eopl^raleiit to Inorgaale Irai for heme- 
«loblii prodncticm, although only 60 pero^t of the total Is In this fonn. Xt 
is pointed ont that differences in the coi^r intalces of the experljneiital animals 
may explain this discrepancy between biological and chemical assays. Forthsr 
stody of the chemical method for the estimation of Incngaidc Ison Indicates that 
nearly all of the Iron in bread should be considered Inorganic.*' 

The effect of feeding high amounts of solnblo iron and aluminum saMSf 
H. J. Dxobalo and 0. A. Elvxhjsm (Amer. Jour, PhpMokt U1 {19S5), No, 2, pp, 
limits, figi, £).— In this investigatioB at the WisoonaUi Experiment Station the 
effect of large amounts of soluble iron or aluminum <hi phosi^oma assimila- 
tion was tested on day-old chicks on a normal raticm, a|tli observations on 
growth and on bone formation as determined, from the ash content of the 
tibias at the end of the experimental periods Blood calcium was also deter* 
mined. 

At an iron level of 0.9 percent or an aluminum level of 0.44 percent, all of 
the chicks developed severe rickets in 1 or 2 weeks and died within 8 weSks. 
At all of the levels of iron and aluminum the bone ash was low. At levels 
equivalent to 50 and 76 percent of the quantity necessary to unite with the 
total phosphorus in the ration as FeP04 and AlPO*, the bone ash at 8 wedm 
was reduced to about 25 percent and the blood phosihorus to from 2 to 4 mg 
per 100 cc. The addition of sodium acid phosphate in quantities sulBcient to 
•unite with the added iron or aluminum promoted rapid growth and normal 
bone formation, with an Increase in the blood phosphorus 
From a practical point of view, these observations are considered of sig* 
iulflcance chlefl^^ as regards the use of very high doses of iron in the treatment 
•of secondary anemia. ** Precautions against bis^ ingestion of iron should be 
made not only In the case of infants but also with adults, because any (diange 
-In the diet which will reduce the blood phosphorus to levels reported here surely 
will affect other biological processes in addition to bone formation." 

Occurrence, transport, and regulation of calcium^ magnesium^ and 
{phosphorus in the animal organism, 0. L. A. Schhidt and D. M. G nmifw a o 
fiPhgsioL Rev,f 15 {1955), No. 5, pp. 297-4^4 )» — ^^bis extensive review of the lit- 
.erature is presented under the headings sources, requirements, and absorption 
•of calcium, magnesium, and phocphorus ; fate in the blood stream ; physiological 
.and pathological variation in the calcium, magnesium, and Inorganic phosphate 
-of the blood ; body fluids ; calcium, magnesium, and phosphorus in tissues and 
^skeleton; vitamins; the relation of the endocrine glands to the metabolism of 
•calcium, magnesium, and phosphorus; excretion of calcium, magneidum, and 
phosphorus ; calcium, phosphorus, and magnesium balances ; and miscellaneous, 
including egg production and development of the chick embryo and dental 
4ispect8. A list of general references and of references to original avtidet Is 
4ippended, together with a brief review of publications on the sitejhst ai^iear- 
iag since the completion of the original manuscript 
Nntritioiial significance of vitamin A thronghont the life cycle, 
Batohsldib (Amer, Jour, Phpsiol,, 109 (1954), No, 5, pp, J450-455, Ag, i).— Bate 
were fed from weaning* on the Sherman diet B modified by replacing the whole 
•milk powder by skim milk powder plus 8 percent fat consisting of hutterfajb 
alone, Orisco alone, and a mixture of the two famishing 4, 2^ 1, andl 0.5 percent 
of buttorfat The experiment was carried <m whcsij^cnnible. through, the rearing 
tee fourth generation. 

Bach decrease in the buAerfat of the origiBal diet raateted in a distiset ds»* 
icrease in tee survival time of the rate of the second generation when plaoed on a 
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▼ttamin A^free diet In each case longer life was accompanied by greater gain 
before maximum weight was attained. 

**A significant difliBrence In the weight of young at 28 days was found between 
rats on diets containing 4 percent and 2 percent butterfat, in the number of 
young reared below 2 percent, and of young bom below. 1 percept butterfat 
Rate of growth, duration of reproductive life, and length, of life also showed 
a statistically significant decrease in rats on diets containing less than 1 percent 
butterfat. Fourth-g^eratlon rats were successfully reared on the diets con- 
taining 8 percent, 4 percent, and 2 percent butterfat, at which time the repro> 
duction experiments were terminated. Fourth-generation rats were bom, but 
only a small proportion reared, on 1 percent butterfat, and a very few third- 
generation rats were bom but not reared on 0.5 percent butterfat” 

On autopsy, puslike material was found at the base of the tongue in 95 percent 
of the animals which had received the vitamin A-ffee diet from 28 days to 
death. About 65 percent of the rats on diets containing 1 percent and 0.5 
percent butterfat and about 90 percent of those on the diets containing 8, 4, 
and 2 percent butterfat had puslike material in the lungs. Urinary calculi were 
found in the rats on diets very low in vitamin A but not in animals receiving 
no vitamin A. 

** These results indicate that the vitality of rats is affected in various ways by 
a deficiency of vitamin A, each successive diminution of vitamin A In the diet 
resulting In increasing evidence of nutritive failure. This study of animals on 
widely differing amounts of vitamin A in an otherwise adequate (though not 
optimal) diet emphasizes the fact that our judgment of the adequacy of any 
diet should) be based on as many measures of nutritional success as possible. 
Only in this way can we be sure that our estimate of necessary amounts meets 
all needs of the body, including growth, repair, reproduction, lactation, and 
length of life.” 

Qualitative blood cell changes in the rat dPe to vitamin A, P. D. Cbimh 
and D. M. Short (Amer. Jour, Physiol., Ill {19S5), No. 2, pp. S97-405, figs. d). — 
In blood studies on 900 rats, including 368 vitamin A-deficient animals, 148 in 
various stages of hypervitamlnosis A, and 473 litter mate controls, a neutrophil 
index lag (modified Ameth index) was repeatedly found to be an early mani- 
festation of the cellular changes associated with vitamin A deficiency and a 
restoration of the normal index to follow administration of the vitamin. The 
possibility of the effects being due to deficiency of other vitamins was defi- 
nitely ruled out The absence of vitamin A was found to Inhibit the formation 
of granulocytic cells but to cause a significant gross decline in the total number 
of neutrophils. The function of the reticulo-endothellal system to fix and dis- 
pose of foreign protein was also shown to be impaired in avitaminosis A, and 
vitamin A-deflcient rats fed desiccated thyroid developed xerophthalmia ap!r 
proxlmately 11 days earlier than litter-mate controls on the same diet without 
thyroid. 

The speclflc effect of vitamin A on growth, W. D. Qallup (Okla. Acad. Bei . 
Proc, [Okla. VnPv.'], H (19S4)f PP* 58-^6, figs, fi).— In this study at the Oklahoma 
IBxperiment Station a comparison was made of the specific effect of vitamin A 
on the growth of albino rats when the sources of the vitamin were cod-liver 
oil and canned tomatoes. The paired feeding method was followed in the de- 
tertninati(»i of unit doses of these materials In order to keep the animala 
reeeivtng either supplement in the same plane of nutrition as litter mates re- 
e^ving no vitamin A. After unit doses of each material had been determined^ 
equivalent doses of from 5 to 10 times the unit dose were given of both ma- 
terials to paired animals. 
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Unlike earlier stcidles with calves in whldi vltai]^ A in i9ie form of odS- 
liver oil promoted growth to a much greater extent than the e^valent amoont 
of vitamin A in the form of canned tomatoes* both of these materials In 
equivalent doOes produced approximately equal gains in the growth of rats. 

On the ahiolrj^tioh and utilisation of carotene and vitamin A in chole* 
dochocolonostomixed vitamin A* deficient rata, J. D. Gseavxs and O. L. A. 
Schmidt {Amer. Jour, Physiol., Ill (19S5), No, S, pp, 4^2S01, fig, i).--Jrhhi afid 
the following paper have been noted essentially from a preliminary report 
(B. S. B., 71, p. 885). 

Choledochocolonostomized and unoperated vitamin A-deflclent rats were given 
carotene orally and by subcutaneous injection and tested at frequent intervals 
for absorption and utilization of the carotene by the vaginal smear technic for 
vitamin A. The unoperated animals responded to the carotene administered 
either orally or subcutaneously within 6 days and about half of them within 
4 days, but the operated animals responded only when the carotene was ad- 
ministered subcutaneously in certain concentrations or when administered 
orally with glycodedkychollc or deoxycholic add. These results are thought to 
indicate that the bile acids function as carriers of carotene across the intestinal 
tract of the rat. In confirmation of previous work on icteric rats (B. S. B., 
64, p. 588), it was also shown that vitamin A when fed orally is absorbed in 
sufficient amounts by the internal bile fistula rat to correct the vaginal smear 
picture. 

The utilization of carotene by jaundiced and phosphorus treated vitamin 
A deficient rats, J. D. Gbeaveb and O. L. A. Sohmidt {Amer, Jour. Physiol., 
Ill (19S5), No. S, pp. 502-^96). — ^Following similar methods to those in the 
above-noted study, it was demonstrated that irrespective of the method of 
administering carotene to vitamin A-deficient icteric rats little or no conversion 
of the carotene into vitamin A takes place. The treatment of vitamin A- 
defident rats with phosphorus led to a decreased ability to transform carotene 
into vitamin A. 

“ While the evidence is not directly conclusive, the experiments point to the 
possibility that the liver is the organ in which carotene is chiefly converted 
to vitamin A.” 

The treatment of exophthalmic goiter with large doses of litamin A 
(Vogan) [trans. title], H. Wendt {MUnchen. Med. Woh/nschr., 82 (1935}, No. 
29, pp. 1160-1162) . — ^In three cases of exophthalmic goiter, treatment with mas- 
sive doses (30 drops three times a day) of the vitamin A concentrate Vogan 
was followed by a marked increase in weight and lowering of basal metabolism 
to normal values. 

Vitamin B (Bi) in bread as affected by baking, A. F. Morgan and H. 
Frederick (Cereal Chem., 12 (1935), No. 4, PP- 390-401). — ^This investigation was 
undertaken to answer several questions concerning various types of bread as 
sources of vitamin B (Bi). The breads tested were made for the most part 
according to formulas suggested by the American Association of 05real Ohem* 
ists and included whole wheat, white, part whole wheat or %), whole rye, 
part rye (^), a white flour raisin bread, a bread made with the same in^ 
gredients without the raisins, and a milk bread. The vitamin values were 
determined both by the Cihase and Sherman method with young rats (B. S. 

66, p. 410) and the Salmon method with adult pigeons (B. S. B., 57, p. S04)« 
The international standard vitamin Bi adsorbate was used with a reference 
group. Animals given 10 mg daily of the standard grew at an average rate cf 
84 g in 8 weeks. ^ 

The whole wheat, rye, and white breads tested were fiound to contain fsom 
96 to 180, 84, and 80 international units per 100 g, respectively, or from 40 9e 
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.34» and H Siiennan unlta i)er ounce of fresh bread. Practically no loss of 
;4ter iritainin occnrred durlns baking at temperatures ranging from 800* to 
446^ P, The content of vitamin Bi was slightly higher in the l^*lb. loaves 
thiio in the 14b. loaves and considerably higher in tbe crppi]^ t^ian In the 
emit The addition of 20 percent of wheat germ n^rjy trf^fd the vitamin 
Bi value of the bread, but produced a loaf of somewhat smi^Uer volume, poor 
texture, and yellow color. '^Addition of raisins, 65 percent of the flour weight, 
Increased the vitamin value of the bread about 25 percent, but the usual 4 
percent skim milk powder addition did not change the vitamin Bi content of 
white bread. Bread sold as * milk bread ’ was likewise found to be the same 
as ordinary white bread in this regard.’* 

The vitamin B (Bi) and O (Bi) content of wheat products, A. F. Moboan 
and M. J. Hunt {Cereal Ohem,t 12 (1885), No. 4 , PP* ill-415). — ^Using the same 
methods for vitamin Bi as in the study noted above and a potent rice polish 
concentrate pr^red by the method of Bvans and Lepkovsky (B. S. B., 65, 
p. 618) as the source of vitamin Bi in the vitamin G tests, the authors have 
determined the vitamin Bi and Bs values of samples of whole wheat, wheat 
germ, and of whole wheat supplemented with 10 and 20 percent of wheat germ. 

The data summarized in international and Sherman units for vitamin B and 
flherman units lor vitamin G are as follows : Whole wheat No. 1, 125, 170, and 
100 units, respectively ; wheat germ No. 1, 758, 1,032, and 404 ; and whole wheat 
No. 1 with 20 percent wheat germ (wheat hearts), 242, 829, and 124, respec> 
lively. A trade preparation of wheat germ, Bemax, was found to contain 860 
international or 1,170 Sherman units of vitamin B per 100 g. 

Presence of vitamin B complex in cassava root [trans. title], F. A. on 
llotTBA Oampos (Ann. Faould. Med. Univ. Sdo Paulo ^ 11 {19S5), No. 1, pp. 87-81, 
ilpt. 8). — Scraped fresh root of cassava gave good growth as a supplement to 
Hawk»4Bergeim vitamin B- (complex) free diet. Less satisfactory growth but 
fiopevention of pathological symptoms in 80 percent of the cases occurred with 
dry manioc or cassava meal. 

fungus test for vitamin Bt [trans. title], W. H. Sohopfeb {Ztachr. 
Vitaminforaoh., 4 (1885), No. 1, pp. 57-75, flga. 8; Ger., Eng. ab«., p. 75). — 
fungus of the family Mucoraceae {Phycomyoea hlakealeeanus) , which will not 
thrive on an artificial medium, has been found to be extremely sensitive to- 
ward vitamin Bi, 0.000057 per cubic centimeter of the medium being sufficient 
to promote growth. The micro-organism is proposed for use as a very delicate 
last for vitamin Bi. 

: Experimental avitaminosis B [trans. title], G. and F. A. na Mouba Campos 
and W. B. Maftei (Ann. Faould. Med. Univ. Bdo Paulo, 11 {1925), No. 1, pp. 8-85, 
pL 1, figa, 4). — ^Pathological symptoms and histological findings in various tissues 
of rats on a vitamin Bi-free diet are described. No evidence was obtained of 
destruction of the myelin sheath. 

, The vitamin O content of breast milk [trans. title], W. Nextwexleb {Ztaohr. 
yUomlnforach., 4 (1885), No. 1, pp. 88-t54, fig. 1; Fr., Eng. aha., pp. 52, 54).— -In 
.Qie studies j^eported the samples of milk were centrifuged and 8 cc of the 
eentrlfngate was treated with 1 cc of a buffer solution containing 1 percent 
peetic add and 50 percent sodium acetate to a pH about 6.21, and 5 cc of 
)fel-d|diloropjhenolindophenol solution was titrated with the milk as thus 
pvepaired. 

^ ,The asocHTbic add content of the samples tested ranged from 0.6 to 11.4 mg 
pbmnt, with an average of firom 4 to 7 mg From these figures breast 

sink is omisidered to be from 5 to 6 times as rich in vitamin V mb cow’s 
plUi, mte-tanth as rich as lemon juice, and one-twentieth as rkh as adrupal 
Aland. Hiunan cdsstrum contained no more vitamin O than early or late 
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afreenieiit ^ eecnxed between tittHmitric and bldiogleal eetimatlotta. 

IThe effect of Titamln B on the caldiini eostent of the detettnet SL W. 
Fish (Jour. PhpHol, 84 (1988), No. 8, pp. «7«-f7«).— This repittt records nnsoe^ 
cessful attempts to alter the calcium content of the dentine of Ihe teeth of 
doga by heavy doses of vitamin ID and calcium over extended periods. 

'^Analyses of the dmitine showed no change In its caldnm content Msp’ 
grams of the bones showed an increase in their capacity to X-rays, and tdslio-> 
logically there appeared to be new d^sits of highly caldfled bone matrht 
but there were no apparent changes in the other tissues examined. The blood 
calcium was markedly Increased.” 

The vitamin D content of cholesterol-containing bases for salveii.-^ 
I, Absorption through the alimentary mucosa. 11, Absorption throii|d> 
the skin [trans. title], A St. v., MAixiNOKBODT-EUtTFr (ZtiOhr. Vitomkifonch., 
4 (1985), No. 1, pp. 1-89, figs. 6; Fr., Eng. ahs., pp. 88, 59).— Various cholesterol- 
containing ointments after irradiation contained vitamin D whidi could be ab- 
sorbed by the mucous membrane or, to a lesser degree, by the skin. It it 
thought that relatively large amounts of these activated ointments can be taken 
without harm. 

Oan Azotobacter chroococcnm synthesize vitamin D? J. B. Gbkaves {/our. 
Boot, 80 (1985), No. 2, pp. 148-148). — ^In this contribution from the TJtsh 
Experiment Station, evidence is presented leading to the conclusion that 
A. dhrooooooum when on synthetic media of inorganic salts and mannitol 
synthesizes the precursor of vitamin D, which is readily transformed into 
vitamin D by irradiation. It is noted that this finding places this micro- 
organism in the group with Clo»tridium hutyricum, 8taphylooocoti$ alhu$, and 
the higher plants in being able to 83mthe8lze ergosterol but unable to sjutho* 
size vitamin D, and differentiates it from Mycobacterium tuberculosis, Bwy 
terium coli, and Oorynebacterium which contain neither sterol nor vitamin D. 

Diseases of metabolism and nutrition: Review of certain recent conM- 
butions, B. M. Wilder and D. L. Wilbur (Arch. Int. Med., 55 (1985)^ No. 2, pp. 
804r-84S ). — ^The topics Included under “progress in the study of metabolism” in 
this critical review of the literature are hormones of the pituitary and supra- 
renal bodies in the metabolism of carbohydrate, heredity in diabetes, the 
symposium on metabolism of the New York Academy of Medicine (B. 8. BL, 
72, p. 890), factors influencing the activity of insulin, exercise and the blood 
sugar level, and purine metabolism and gout. Under “progress In the study 
of nutrition” the topics include vitamins and minerals, the relation of the 
nutritive state to Infection, and significance of the gastro-intestinal tract In 
nutritional states. The 114 references to the literature are given as footnotes. 

Food handlers and the epidemiology of amebiasis, H. G. Jobnbtonu add 
M. K. Iverson (Amer. Jour. Trop. Med., 15 (1985), No. 2, pp. J97-597).— This 
paper reports the results of an examination for Endamoeba Msiolytioa infbe- 
tions of the complete food handling personnel of 1 hosiFltal, 1 h^lth home^ 
4 large hotels, 4 clubs, and 4 cafeterias in San Francisco, comprlMng a total 
of 747 individuals of whom 22 were found to be infected. The low IncideBoe 
of E. histolytioa was found to be accompanied by a low incidence of the othw 
concomitaht protozoan infections. 

The Individual members giving positive tests in 2 families are noted to 
Illustrate the fact that once an infection of E. fUstolyHca is Introduced into a 
home it tends to spread to other members of the family. The relative Im- 
portance of the food handler as a carrier to other probable sources of hufiss^ 
tion and methods of transmission is discussed, with the ftfilowing comment ; 
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**Tlie routine ^Eamlnation of all food handlers is impractical, but addi- 
tional surveys in various types of eating places should be made to determine 
tbe Importance of food handlers in spreading amebiasis and to establish their 
cmnparative danger in respect to other modes of transmission. An educa- 
tional campaign pertaining to food handlers should be Instituted." 

The spleen, hemoglobin, and erythrocytes in nutritional anemia of the 
rat, C. J. Hambe and C. D. Milleb (Amer, Jour, Physiol, 111 {19S6), No, S, pp. 
S78-589, pi i). — The investigation reported in this contribution from the Hawaii 
Experiment Station was occasioned by the discovery in the routine testing of 
foods for hemoglobin regenerating value that the spleens of rats fed supple- 
ments with poor hemoglobin regenerating properties showed on autopsy 
marked enlargement, while those of animals showing complete recovery of 
liemoglobin were of normal size. 

Gross and histological studies of the spleens of rats in different stages of 
nutritional anemia and after cure showed that in severe nutritional anemia 
tbe spleen is disorganized and to some extent degenerated and Is not active In 
the production of blood elements. During the period of recovery from the 
anemia following the administration of adequate quantities of iron and copper 
either in the form of inorganic salts or in natural foods, the spleen enlarges 
temporarily and is actively erythropoietic. When iron is fed without copper as 
a supplement to milk there Is no enlargement of the spleen or Increase In 
erythrocytes, but when copper is fed without Iron the spleen enlarges and an 
a^ve eiythropoiesls occurs, accompanied by a recovery of erythrocytes but 
iiO|t,a complete recovery of hemoglobin. 

We suggest on the basis of our observations that the hematopoietic processes 
and functions of the spleen of young animals are suppressed by an exclusive 
diet of milk, and that these processes and functions are resumed when adequate 
diets are supplied. On the basis of the experiments here reported an * adequate 
diet* for the normal functioning of the spleen is one that supplies snflSclent 
copper and possibly iron, either in inorganic form or In food combinations. 
Additional, carefully controlled experiments may demonstrate that of the two 
elements, copper alone is concerned In the cytogenic function of the spleen.” 

The blacktongue-preventive value of 7 foodstuffs, W. H. Sebbell, G. A. 
WEOCLBai, and D. J. Hunt (PuJ). Health Rpts. [U, 8.], 50 (1935), No. S9, pp. 
1333^1341 ). — The experiments reported are a continuation of the studies under- 
taken by the U. S. Public Health Service to determine the relative pellagra- 
preventive value of foods commonly used In American diets (B. S. R., 71, 
p. 7S3). In the present study, as In some of the earlier ones (B. S. R., 60, 
p. 798), the experiments were carried out on dogs on the assumption that the 
pellagra-preventive and blacktongue-preventive factors are Identical. 

Of the materials tested, rabbit meat, lean pork shoulder, and canned chicken 
are considered good sources, cottonseed meal a relatively poor source, evaporated 
peaches a fair source, and prunes and canned beets a negligible source of the 
pellagra-preventive vitamin. 

The influence of salts of magnesium in experimental rickets [trans. title], 
F. RoGoeiNdki and Z. Giowcktnski {Bui 8oo. Chim. Biol^ 17 (1395), No. 1, 
pp. 88-95). — On diets rich in calcium and phosphorus and with a favorable 
calcium : phosphorus ratio, magnesium even in great excess had no effect on the 
growth or mineralization of the bones of rats. In a typical phosphorus-defld^t 
rickets-producing diet an excess of magnesium prevented growth and did not 
alter the ash c<mtent of the bones. The Influence of excess magnesium is 
thonglit to d^nd upon the ratio between the three elements idiosphorus, 
calcimu, and magnesium. 
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The ^eot of phosphate! on the bones of rachttlo ratSy C. A* Lully, O. B. 
Peibob, and R. L. Qbant (Jour. Nutr., 9 No. 1, pp. M8S6, pU. S).^Ttie 

addition of phosphates to a high calcium, low j^osphonis tachltlc diet for rats 
caused X>ray, chmical, and histological eridences of healing equal to that 
caused by vloeterol. 


TEXTILES AEL OLOTHUTG 

SUtot Jubilee Conference Number (Jour. Textile Inst., 26 (1966), No. 7, pp. 
F116^P806, T211-T2S6, figs. af). —Papers presented at the Silver Jubilee Omi* 
ference of the Textile Institute in Ilkley, England, June 12-14, 1285, included 
Pneumatic Appliances and the Textile Industry, by A. H. Milnes (pp. PUS- 
P132) ; Flax Fibre Characteristics : Their Bearing on the Production and Prop- 
erties of Wet Spun Yarns, by S. A. G. Caldwell (pp. P138-P146) ; Developments 
in the Twisting and Doubling of Plain and Fancy Yams, by W. Bailey (pp. 
P147-Pld4) ; The Effect of Quality and Fibre Length on the Strength of Single 
Worsted Yams, by G. R. Stanbury (pp. P166-P176) ; “ Fibro ** for OrOpe or Other 
Fancy Yarns, by H. Ashton (pp. P177-P188) ; Changes and Developments in the 
Production of Yfrn Packages, by H. Nisbet (pp. P189 hP 2(X1) ; The. Billing of 
Dry-Spun Flax Yarns, by H. A. Elkin (pp. P201-F214) ; Cotton Fibre Control 
with Special Reference to High Drafting Methods, by H. Bromiley (pp. F215- 
P246) ; The Production of Spun Silk Yams, by L. Annitage (i^. P247-P262) ; 
The Effect of Single and Folded Twists on the Strength of Two-Fold Worsted 
Yams, by S. Kershaw (pp. P268-P270) ; The Oiling of Wool, by J. B. Speakman 
and J. B» Greenwood (pp. P271-F288) ; and Investigations Begiadisg tiHe Tmslon 
of Cotton Yams During Pirnlng and Coning; by W* Bntiiefg 
An arride on the Itediadcal Testtag tbs SnitaMUtbr at 
Linings, by JEL S. Edwards (pp^ TS21-T225), and Gig pagWr 
(pp. T226-T286) are also included. * 

Effect of storage prior to ginning on the spinning quality of cottoiii 
N. Ahmad (Jour, Textile Inst., 26 (1966), No. 7, pp. T226-T266). — Storage of seed 
cotton for 4 weeks before ginning, at the Technological Laboratory at Bombay, 
had no effect upon mean fiber length or fiber weight per inch, contrary to the 
view that fiber development continues after picking daring storage of seed 
cotton. Wax determinations did not confirm the view that oil diffuses from the 
seed into the fiber during storage. Yarn spun from Punjab-American 282F 
cotton stored 4 weeks before ginning was stronger and more even than that from 
the early ginned sample of the same variety, but the other cottons tested, P.~A. 
4F and Mollisoni, usually gave similar results for the 2 types of samples. 
Precautions to be taken if seed cotton must be stored for some time before 
ginning are outlined. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Twenty-flve years of research (New Hampshire Sta. Bui. 287 (19[P5), pp, 23, 
figs. 87).— This bulletin epitomizes some of the major activities of the station 
under the headings of the soil and its crops, measuring animal digestion, the 
program behind apples, why potatoes are coming back, the poultry Industry shifts 
into high, war to the death — against insect pests, economics comes to the fo^ 
research goes into the forest, and lighting up a State. 

Annual report of the director [of Puerto RicO OoUewe Station] for the 
year 19SS--84, F. A. L6 fib DoicfNOum sr al. (Puerto Rico (M. Sta. Bp4. 
1934, PP* fOf).— The experimental work not previously referred to is for the 
most part noted elsewhere in this issue. 



NOTES 


Colorado College and Station.— Dr. Louis Q. Carpenter, professor of oigi^ 
neering and physics frem lSSS to Iftll and director of the station and irriga- 
tion engineer from 1899 to 1910, died in Denver S^traber 12 at the age 
of 74 yr. A native of Michigan, he was graduated from the Michigan College 
in 1879, receiving the M. S. degree in 1888 and the honorary degree of doctor 
of engineering In 1927 from the eame Institution and serving thmin from 
1881 to 1888 as instructor and assistant professor in mathematics. He was 
especially known for his work in irrigation engineering, serving as State 
engineer of Colorado and as expert in irrigation for the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and in later years devoting himself to this field commercially. 
He was a member ot a large number of professional societies, and had been 
president of the American Society of Irrigation Engineers and in 1900 a vice 
president of the American Association of Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations. 

Massachusetts Station.— Dr. A. B. Beaumont, formerly research professor of 
agronomy, has been appointed in charge of soil reclassification for the States 
of Texas and Oklahoma under the U. S. Resettlement Administration. 

MisslsSiptii College and Station.— John S. Carroll, identified with the chemi- 
cal work of the institution from 1894 to 1904 and again during the war 
period, mainly as assistant professor of chemistry and assistant State chemist, 
died September 15 at Jackson. He was bom in 1871, reared on a farm, and 
recMved from the college the B. S. degree in 1892 and the M. S. degree in 
1890. Blnce 1904 he had been associated with commercial potash interests. 

Dr. B. W. Sheets has been appointed professor of animal husbandry in the 
college and chief of the animal husbandry department of the station and 
will serve as chairman of the animal industry group in coordination and 
research work. 

Missouri University and Station.— A 2-yr. preforestry course is to be 
offered at the beginning of the second semester. This work and also investi- 
gations which are to be instituted will be in charge of R. H. Westveld, assist- 
ant professor and research assistant In forestry in the Michigan College and 
Station, who has been appointed assistant professor of forestry in the depart- 
ment of horticulture. 

North Dakota Station. — ^H. B. Ratcliffe, assistant professor of agricultural 
economics and assistant farm economist, has resigned and has been succeeded 
by Willard 0. Brown. 

South Carolina College and Station.— The Federal Public Works Adminis- 
tration has recently approved a project providing for the construction of an 
agricultural building and a student dormitory costing $400,000 each. The 
agricultural building will be a U-shaped structure, three stories with basement, 
and will provide office, dassrooms, and laboratory space for the school of 
agriculture knd the station. 

A modem dairy bam has Just been completed at a cost of $40,000, replacing 
the one burned in March, 1985. Milking and milk handling eqnippamt has 
been installed which make the plant among the most modern In the soudmst 

Recent additions to the staff indnde Dr. J. B. Edmond, associate horticui- 
tnrdlst; R. U Smith, assistant agrononsM; and O. B. Garrison, assistant to the 
dtfuetor. 
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RESEARCH AS VISUALIZED IN THE 1985 REPORT OF THE 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

“The principal function of this Department is scientific research. 
All its other activities, such as weather and crop reporting, the eradi- 
cation or control of plant and animal diseases and pests, the admin- 
istration of regulatory laws, highway construction, and economic 
guidance, are the practical expression of research results. Research 
is the primary thing, the keystone of the entire structure of the 
Department’s functions and services.” 

This appreciative utterance opens a somewhat extended discus- 
sion of research by the Secretary of Agriculture in his recent report 
for 1985. He goes on to say that naturally the Department does not 
rely exclusively on the findings of its own investigators, but, on the 
contrary, draws upon the general fund of scientific knowledge as 
it increases throughout the world. This condition, however, intensi- 
fies rather than diminishes the interest of the Department in re- 
search and gives special application to a major theme of his re- 
marks — ^the need of effective coordination. “Single discoveries in 
science,” he points out, “form part of a mosaic or pattern, the design 
of which is quite as important as the separate discoveries. Science 
is a living thing fashioned of many elements, each standing in a 
dynamic relationship to the whole and having no meaning apart 
from its place in the pattern. After the analysis of problems, by 
separate study, there must be a synthesis of the results, a synthesis 
which tends to grow wider and more comprehensive as the need de- 
velops for conceiving the application in terms of social welfare.” 

Research in the Department and in the State experiment'stations,’ 
the Secretary states, has been conducted for many years with increas- 
ing recognition of this principle, and has develop^ structurally and 
functionally in adaptation to a continually changing environment. 
Among the difficulties within the Department which, in his opinion, 
have tended to hamper free and full coordination of projects and to 
discourage certain basic studies has been “ the allocation of research 
funds, item by item, on a bureau basis, for objects sharply particu- 
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larized.’’ A somewhat similar difficulty has also been encountered 
by many of the experiment stations because of the frequent practice 
of ‘‘ earmarking ” State appropriations. Under this system, the De- 
partment’s research “ has been developed largely to meet emergen- 
cies, to throw up quick defenses against animal and plant pests and 
diseases, to solve specific economic questions, or to develop varieties 
or strains of plants and livestock suited to particular conditions. Be- 
search of this type, for objects well defined in advance, is extremely 
valuable, and will always be necessary. But it is not the only type 
of research which agriculture needs. In fact, such research is in 
the nature of superstructure. It needs much more foundation re- 
search to establish laws and principles. Science is exploration and 
should not be confined to territory that can be mapped in advance. 
One might as well equip an exploration party and forbid it to break 
new ground.” 

As a step toward remedying this situation, the report then goes on 
to discuss the special provision afforded by the Bankhead-Jones Act 
(E. S. R., 73, p. 289) for ‘‘ research into laws and principles under- 
lying basic problems of agriculture in its broadest aspects.” Not 
only are considerable funds made available for assignment by the 
Secretary for such research, but another advantage of the new law 
is the fiexibility it authorizes in research procedure.” Although gen- 
erally the method of itemized appropriations which has been fol- 
lowed works well,«ince research projects do not need to be changed 
very often,” more than a year must pass after research plans are 
made before the funds become available and another delay may oc- 
cur if circumstances necessitate a change of plans. “ This lack of 
elasticity in the shaping of research programs sometimes frustrates 
their purpose. . . . Henceforth it will be easier for the Department 
to meet such exigencies.” 

Besides authorizing additional basic research, the new law pro- 
vides for research regarding the production, distribution, and con- 
sumption of agricultural commodities. ‘‘ In other words, it author- 
izes the study of essential elements in farm adjustment. This is 
largely a problem in the coordination of research procedures and re- 
search findings, a task necessarily difficult under the itemized project 
method whereby different governmental bureaus with separate funds 
and separate projects operate more or less independently. The new 
legislation affords the Secretary greater opportunity to organize a 
joint attack on this and similar problems— -to bring the soil chemist, 
the agronomist, the animal and dairy husbandman, the agricultural 
engineer, and the economist into a more effective collaboration on 
problems within the scope of the act^’ 
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Secretary Wallaoe concludes that in funds f<Hr bask 

researeh, in addition to funds for the study of Minify specific prob*- 
lams, Congress has recognized that fundamental research may often 
be more practical than shcnt-cut researdi. As an examffie of tlte 
many instances in which history abounds, he cites the early attempts 
of experimenters to control certain potato diseases by changing the 
time of planting the crop, by trying to keep the seed from ^Hrunning 
out’^ and by adopting special methods of cultiyataon and fertiliza- 
tion. Ultimately fundamental research proved that filtrable viruses 
could cause disease in plants, and this discovery furnished the basic 
knowledge for perman^t solutions of the problems of many diseases, 
not only in potatoes and other plants but in animals and man. 

Likewise, ^^certain fundamental studies at 'agricultural experiment 
stations and elsev^here have disclosed some of the effects of rations 
derived from various plant sources and have led to exact knowledge 
about vitamins. This in turn answered many specific farm problems, 
such as the real difference in feeding values of white and yellow 
corn, the value of pasturing livestock, the value of well-cured hay, 
and other problems which had been perplexing investigators.’’ 

On the other hand, the Secretary makes clear that fragmentary 
and piecemeal research on problems which are essentially bask 
almost necessarily 3rields disappointing results. “Plant breeders, for 
example, may develop a sugarcane that resists mosaic disease only 
to find that the new strain falls an easy prey to diseases that the 
older varieties resist It is obviously necessary to study the funda- 
mental nature of resistance to disease. Entomologists, under the 
pressure of emergency demands, may try to discover an insecticide 
that will kill a particular moth and save a particular crop, and the 
effort may be worth-while. It may be still more important, however, 
to reveal the habits and physiology of insects iu general, so that the 
control problem can be dealt with broadly as it applies to many 
insect pests. Fundamental chemical research on the properties of 
insecticides may solve many insect-control problems simultaneously. 
Besearch for limited so-called practical objects often fails until 
scientists widen the scope of their inquiry to include the basic ele- 
ments involved and so reveal the governing laws.” 

Among the basic problems for which furthwr study is ^ggested 
are those involving the so-called “trace elements”, the role of en- 
zymes, the photosynthesis of plant substances, long-range weather 
forecastmg, and additional research in genetics and related fields, 
particularly in regard to the nature and inheritance of animal char- 
acters of economic value. In most of these fields coordination of 
tiie various studies will doubtless be essential, and it is therefore 
a matter for congratulation that such coordination should be greafly 
facilitated under the new law. 
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As to the organization of basic research, a note of caution appears 
in the report regarding the need of setting up reasonably attainable 
objectives. “The fact that we glimpse a big problem,” Secretary 
Wallace makes plain, “is not in itself a sufficient warrant for spend- 
ing time and money in an effort to solve it. There should be a fair 
chance of progress. Authority for this Department to conduct 
research without being required to tell in detail what it expects to 
find does not justify aimless wandering or imply that a sense of 
direction is unnecessary. Fundamental research need not be less 
practical than research for concrete specified advantages, though 
we may be unable to foresee just where it will lead. The analogy 
with geographical exploration is apt. Explorers do not strike out 
into a void but into territory which they want to know better. 
Similarly, the scientific investigator has a general idea of the con- 
tinent he wishes to map, and perhaps also a rough notion as to its 
main contours. He may not move straight to a defined objective; 
but the method of fundamental research is not impractical merely 
because it may be indirect.” 

Largely for reasons which have already been set forth, in the past 
the endowed scientific institutions such as the great foundations and 
some of the universities have been freer to conduct fundamental 
research than have public agencies. Now an enlarged and enlarg- 
ing opportunity is at hand. As the report states, “increased funda- 
mental research ii\ the Federal and State agencies is timely and in 
full accord with the principle that these public institutions should 
be prepared to keep our basic knowledge abreast of our need in 
meeting definite human problems.” 



RECENT WORK IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE 


AOBIClTITinLAL AKB BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTBY 

Yearbook for agrlcnltural chemistry [trans. title], edited by F. Maoh 
(Jahresber. Agr. Chem., 4, ser., 14 (1991) t pp. XXXy/+5d5).— This Is a collec- 
tion of summaries of current work prepared by many authors and assembled 
by editors of specific sections and subsections. The main divisions are (1) 
plant production, edited by G. Glaus, R. Herrmann, W.‘ Lepper, F. Sindlinger, A. 
Stfihlin, and W. W^hlbier; (2) animal production, edited by J. Brtlggemann, 
M. Kling, and A. SchfLtk; (8) industries related to agriculture, and fermentation 
phenomena, edited by B. Herrmann, F. Mach, E. Pommer, and C. Schhtclein; 
and (4) investigational methods, edited by R. Herrmann, M. Kling, W. L^per, 
F. Mach, E. Pommer, A. Schtltz, and F. Sindlinger. 

The chemistry of cement and concrete, F. M. Lea and G. H. Dbsch {New 
York: Longmans^ Oreen d Co,; London: Edward Arnold d Oo^t 19SAt pp. JT/Z-f 
429, pla, 10 f figs. 80 ). — This book gives, with the practical viewpoint always kept 
in mind, ** a general sun^ey of the chemistry of cement and concrete, interpret- 
ing this title in a broad sense. It is intended for the chemist and also for the 
engineer or architect who has to deal wtth cement and concrete.” 

Occurrence of selenium in pyrites, K. T. Williams and H. Q. Btebs (Indus, 
and Engin. Chem.f Analyt, Ed., 6 (19S4), No. 4, pp. 296, 291 ). — ^The authors of this 
contribution from the IT. S. D. A. Bureau of Ghemistry and Soils conclude, 
from the figures here given and from a large quantity of unpubli^ed data on 
file at the Bureau, that “ in arid and semiarid areas the presence of selenium is 
to be expected in every case where the sulfur content of the soil parent mate- 
rial is high, and that, where the selenium content permits, the derived soils and 
their vegetation may contain sufficient selenium to render them potentially 
dangerous,” although the mere presence of selenium in soil is not necessarily 
to be considered, per se, an Indication of an Inferior soil. “It also seems 
probable that soils produced in humid areas are not likely to have a pernicious 
selenium content even though the parent materials are relatively rich in this 
element.” The possibility of selenium contamination is to be taken into con- 
sideration, especially in the case of soils to be utilized under irrigation. 

The salting-ont of amino-acids from protein hydrolysates, — 1, The isola- 
tion of tyrosine, leucine, and methionine, E. M. Hill and W. Robson (Bio- 
ohem. Jour., 28 (1984), S, pp. 1008-1018, figs- 2 ). — ^After an hydrolysis of 
c^in with hydrochloric acid and the usual removal of excess acid by concen- 
tration under reduced pressure, the final residue from the hydrolysis of 1 kg 
of casein was dissolved in 4 1 of boiling water, brought to pH 2.4 by additions 
of 40 percent sodium hydroxide, and decolorized with charcoal. The filtrate and 
washings were ceoled overnight, and the crystallized tyrosine was filtered off. 

To precipitate leucine and methionine, the filtrate from the tyrosine was fur- 
ther neutralized to pH 6.0 and evaporated under reduced pressure until sodium 
chloride began to separate. After cooling the sodium chloride settled, and the 
precipitated amino acids floa^, for the most part, near the surface. The 
amino acid suspension was decanted onto a filter, drained as dry as possible 
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by suction, and washed with a saturated solution of the precipitated sodium 
diloride. From a suitable solutian of the mixed precipitate of amino adds, the 
methionine was precipitated by means of mercuric acetate and separated from 
its mercury compound by remoylng tlie mercury as sulfide. 

Leucine was separated by treating the filtrate from the mercuric acetate pre- 
cipitation of methionine with hydrogen sulfide, concentrating the filtrate and 
washings from the mercuric sulfide to a small yolume, and adjusting to pH 
6.0, when the leucine began to crystallize at once. 

The entire procedure, including the purification of the separated indiyldnal 
amino adds. Is given in working detalL 

Fermentation of sugar by the root nodiule bacteria« A. I. Vibtanxn, M. 
Nobdlund, and E. Hollo (Biochem, Jour,, 28 (1984) t No. S, pp. 79&^02 ).^Ab the 
result of an investigation of the fermentation of glucose by the root nodule 
bacteria, in which heavy suspensions of RhissoUum trifolU were grown sep- 
arately on a pea-extract gelatin medium, the authors find that the fermenta- 
tion is of the butyric type. During the early stages of the process considerable 
amounts of dMactic acid were formed from glucose. Lactic add was slowly 
fermented further, however, with the production of butyric add, one of the 
end products. In addition to lactic and butyric acids, carbon dioxide, hydro- 
gen, and small quantities of acetic acid and ethyl alcohol were also formed. 
The molecular ratio of butyric acid to carbon dioxide and hydrogen was 
OiHiOi : CDs : Hf=l : 2 : 2. A similar fermentation of glucose was also caused 
by crushed nodules from plants grown in sterile quartz sand cultures. 

An aqueous extract of mold mycelium was found to stimulate markedly the 
growth of R. trifoUi, 

Composition of the leaves and stalks of barley at successive stages of 
growth, with special reference to the formation of lignin, M. Phillips and 
M. J. Goss (Jour. Agr. Res. [17. fif.], 51 {1985), No. 4, pp. 801-819, figs. 6).— An 
investigation carried out at the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, U. B. D. A., 
yielded the following, among other, observations and conclusions : 

After an initial increase, the percentages of ash and nitrogen declined steadily 
as the plant matured. The percentages of alcohol-benzene, cold water, and hot 
water extractives declined, though irregularly, as the plant grew. The 1 percent 
hydrochloric acid extractives showed no definite tendency. 

The percentage of methoxyl in the original and in the extracted plant mate- 
rials increased with the age of the plant 

The percentage of uronic adds increased somewhat during the early develop- 
ment of the plant and then declined as the plant matured. The percentage of 
the furfural-yielding components, as well as the percentage of pentoses calcu- 
lated as pentosans, increased as the plant matured. After a slight Initial 
increase, the percentage of furfural yielded by the uronic acids tended to de- 
crease, and in no case did it amount to more than 18 percent of the total. 
The percentage of furfural yielded by the cellulose Isolated according to the 
method of Gross and Bevan (H. S. B., 39, p. 614) showed an upward trend at 
first, but decreased somewhat as the plants matured. The furfural derived 
from the pentoses of the polyuronides showed a decrease in the first few weeks 
of the development of the plants, and then suddenly increased to such an extent 
that at maturity 66 percent of the total furfural was furnished by the pentoses 
of the polyuronides. 

The percentages of Cross and Bevan cellulose, as well as the oellulose, In- 
creased rapidly as the plants grew older. As the plants matured the^ was a 
•Ul^t decrease in the percentage of these two components. 
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T!ie f>eroeixl»gtt ^ Itgaia, m as the m^hoaq^l In tbB Ugntn, tnereased in 
a tegoABr manner as the i^lants developed and matured. *^The ligmn firom 
romig piants dtffeni fmm the Ugnin of matnte plants in that the fdmer 
contains a much smaller percentage of met^zjl. Aa die plants mature, not 
only does the percentage of lignin greatly increase, hut there is also a rapid 
methylation of the hydroxyl groups of the lignin. In the mature plants, m to 
80 percent of the firmly bound methoxyl groups are found in the lignin. No 
direct evidence was obtained that the barley plant synthesizes lignin item 
cellnlose, pentoses, or pentosans. The results obtained are more in harmony 
with the hypothesis that the barley plant synthesizes lignin from soluble sugars 
other than pentoses.’* 

Zleterminatlon of the adds of plant tissue. — Total organic adds of 
tobacco leaf, O. W. Puoheb, H. B. Vickeby, and A. J. Wakbmaw (Indus, and 
Engin. €hem., Anal/yt. Ed., 6 (19$JD, No. 2, pp. 14 O-I 4 S ). — ^In the second of this 
series of contributions from the Oonneedcut [New Hav^] Blxperiment Station 
(E. S. R., 68, p. 488), it Is shown that the organic acids of plant tissuBS can 
be Quantitatively extracted by ether provided the material is acidified to 
approximately pH 1 with sulfuric acid. 

**The extract so obtained contains no significant amounts of organic bases, 
or of mineral acids with the exception of nitric acid. The quantity of organic 
adds can be determined in the presence of the nitric add by titration between 
the limits pH 7.8 and 2.6, according to the principle of the method of [D. J>.] 
Van Slyke and [W. W.] Palmer/ by means of a qnlnhydrone electrode and 
potentiometer system.” Under the conditions adopted oxalic add behaved 
as a monobasic acid. method is therefore provided whereby the oxalic 
add can be independently determined and the necessary correction calculated. 
The other acids usually encountered are titrated to the extent of approximately 
90 percent.” A correction factor applicable to the acids that occur in largest 
amount in tobacco leaf tissue is given. It is shown that only a minor modi- 
fication of this factor would be required to permit the application of this 
method to other tissues. 

The colloidal phosphate of milk, Q. T. Ptnx (Bioohem. Jour., 28 (19S4), 
No. S, pp. 940-^48, figs. 2 ). — ^Experiments on the effect of colloidal caldum phos- 
phate (and carbonate) on the formaldehyde titration of caldum caseinogenate 
are interpreted as showing the existence of some type of chemical union be- 
tween the caldum caseinogenate and the colloidal caldum phosphate d milk. 
The effect of oxalate on the titratable acidity of milk and caseinogen-caldum 
phosphate complexes appeared to indicate **that the Inorganic colloid con- 
stituent is mainly, if not entirely, tertiary phosphate, a conclusion supported 
also by the results of experiments on the preparation and electrometric titra- 
tion of the complexes. The results, taken together, suggest that the casehi- 
ogen-ealdum phosphate of milk has the nature of a double salt of caldum 
caseinogenate and trlcaldum idiosphate.” 

The pbosphatides of tiie wheat germ, H. J. Ohannos and 0. A. M. Fosrsa 
(Biodkem. Jour., 28 (1984), No. 8, pp. 858-864).— Analyses of the dil prepared 
from seven samples of germ are recorded, together with a study of methods 
for ectraetlmr of the germ and of predpitation of the phoqphatlde from the 
extrjiet A method of working ethereal solutions of pbosphatides with aqueous 
sdutlons which largely overcomes the persistent emnlsIiHis usnaOy resulting 
is idao described. 

The phosphatide fractions from Uie extracts wero analyzed for their contenta 
Of nitrogo!^ phoig^hmrus, and ssb, as well as for the yidds of fatty adds 

User. BloL Cbem., 41 (1920), No. 4, pp. S67-886, Sg. 1. 
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obtained by hydrolyfids. *^The deductions made from these analyses were 
confirmed by a detailed investigation of the phosphatide fraction prepared 
from 0.5 kg of wheat germ. This fractionation showed the presence of phos- 
phatidic acid (as calcium, magnesium, and potassium salts), lecithin, and 
cephalin. These substances occur in the approximate proportions of 4:4:1 
when referred to the phosphorus content, at least 42 percent of the total 
phosphatide being present as phosphatidic acid.” 

The application of absorption spectra to the study of vitamins and hor- 
mones, R. A. Morton {London: Adam Hilger, [1P35], pp. 70, pis, 6, figs. 25).— 
The author's preface notes that to obtain, by means of absorption spectrum 
measurements, such precise information as can be gained In this way in the 
cases of diatomic and the simpler polyatomic molecules is at present out of the 
question In the case of the large polyatomic molecules here dealt with. Of 
the value of absorption spectra in the type of work covered by this book, he 
states, in part, that “Vitamin research must always accept the animal test 
as the first and last court of appeal; the main service of absorption spectra 
lies in the possibility (which may not, of course, always eventuate) of supple* 
menting the physiological description of an X substance by means of a physical 
criterion capable of aiding in Identification and analysis.” 

The contents are: Vitamin D, vitamin A, vitamin Bi, vitamin Ba, vitamin C, 
vitamin E, and hormones. 

Preparation of sintered Pyrex glass filters, P. L. Kibk, R. Graio, and R. S. 
Rosenfels {Indus, and Engin. Chem,, Analyt. Ed., 6 {19S4)t No. 2, pp. 154, 155 ). — 
The authors of this contribution from the University of California give in 
full working detail a simple procedure whereby they were enabled to prepare 
sintered glass filters of four grades of porosity, from one suitable for the rapid 
separation of coarse precipitates to a filter capable of retaining the finest 
analytical precipitates. Temperature was shown to be a factor much more 
critical in the production of a useful filter than the time during which the 
heating was continued. 

A new distillation trap, O. S. Rask, E. Kaplan, and H. C. Waterman {Indus, 
cmd Engin. Chem,, Analyt. Ed., 6 {19S4), No. 4, pp. 200, figs. 2). — The authors 
describe an apparatus, shown in a working drawing, which “is easily con* 
structed and functions very satisfactorily even under a fiuctuating house 
vacuum, in distillations of either foaming or bumping liquids filling the dis* 
tilling flask into the neck.” 

Automatic vacuum regulator, G. F. Liebig, Jr. {Indus, and Engin. Chem., 
Analyt. Ed., 6 {1934), 2, p. 156, fig. 1). — The construction and operation of a 

simple and inexpensive form of an automatically operating adjustable leakage 
valve are described in a contribution from the Oalifornia Citrus Experiment 
Station. 

“ A regulator as described has been used very successfully in reducing a line 
vacuum of 26 In. (66 cm) of mercury to just a few inches for suction filtering.” 

Retention of dlchromate by glassware, E. P. Laug {Indus, and Engin. 
Chem., Analyt. Ed., 6 {1934) t No. 2, pp. Ill, 112, fig. 1). — Suggesting that “ it has 
perhaps not been generally realized that the use of cleaning solution (sulfuric 
acid-potassium dichromate mixtures) may be a source of trouble in biology, 
chiefly through contamination of media kept in contact with glassware cleaned 
by this method ”, this note, contributed from the Woods Hole Marine Biological 
Laboratory, reports tests made by means of the a,d-dlphenylcarbohydrazide 
color reaction which indicated that “the safest and quickest method of dis- 
posing of the dlchromate retained in the glass seems ... [to be] to boil It 
out with several successive changes of boiling water, allowing at least 15 min. 
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for each treatmeat Banning cold water can also be nsed* bat would probably 
require much longer.** 

Fnroic acid as an addimetrlc standard, H. B. and A. M. KsxiiOG {Indui. and 
Engin, Ohem,, AwUyt Ed., 6 {19S4), No. 4, pp. 261, 252)*— It was found that faroic 
acid can readily be purified, can be sharply titrated, and takes up but a few 
hundredths of 1 percent of moisture when kept under ordinary laboratory con- 
ditions for 8 mo. The aol percent of moisture taken up in this time by the 
sample considered “ was readily removed by careful fusicm.** 

Note on the loss of nitrogen and sulphur on drying faeces, D. P. Cuth- 
BEBTSON and A. K. Tubnbull (Bioohem. Jour., 28 (1984), No, S, pp. 8S7--889).— 
The authors find that the process of drying feces on a water bath leads to a 
considerable loss of nitrogen (mainly as ammonia) and sulfur (mainly as 
sulfide). This loss can be prevented by adding an excess of a dilute solution 
of copper acetate to the feces before drying them in a closed vessel through 
which passes a current of dry, ammonia>free air, so that 'the ammonia liberated 
from the feces during drying can be trapped in acid. 

An electric furnace for micro-KJeldahl digestions and similar purposes, 
S. J. Follsy (Bioohem. Jour., 28 (1984), No. S, pp. 890, 891, lig. J).—A row of 
eight flasks is heated by two separately connected 50()-w heating coils. The 
coils are mounted on a shelf hinged at the back to permit adjusting the distance 
of the heating units from the flasks. Sheet copper reflectors are placed below 
the heating elements to lessen the heat lo^ caused by drafts and to increase 
the heating eflBciency by reflection. The lead fume tube is connected to a water 
aspirator, and the unoccupied holes are to be closed. Running back of water 
distilling out during digestion, with danger of cracking the flasks, is prevented 
by placing rubber rings about the necks of the flasks at a height such that the 
water drops off into a metal trough placed below the fume tube and protected 
from corrosion by an acid-resistant paint. 

Dilation method for micro-KJeldahl determinations, O. Habtlbt (Indus, 
and Engin. Chem., Analyt. Ed., 6 (1984) f No. 4, p. 249).— The author of this con- 
tribution from the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Home Economics finds that “ the use of 
sulfuric acid as a dilution medium in micro-KJeldahl determinations, where no 
microbalance is available, is convenient for materials insoluble in water, such 
as wool and silk, and reduces the time of digestion as compared with that 
required for water solutions. . . . Rapid solution occurs, without charring, 
when wool is heated with concentrated sulfuric acid in a thick-bottomed con- 
tainer, over a hot plate, with frequent shaking to avoid local overheating. A 
0.2-g wool sample will dissolve in 10 cc of sulfuric acid in 3 to 5 min., giving a 
clear amber solution. Since special volumetric flasks with thick bottoms would 
be needed to apply a volumetric method, the solution was carried out in this 
laboratory in SO-cc dropping bottles. Portions containing 25 drops were then 
transferred to micro-KJeldahl digestion flasks, the weights determined by dif- 
ference, and the catalyst added.*’ 

Selenium, previously dissolved to a 1 percent solution in concentrated sutfuric 
acid by heating strongly, was found to be a better catalyst than a copper sulfate- 
potassium sulfate mixture. A digestion of from 25 to 30 min. proved sufficient 
for complete nitrogen recovery, hydrogen peroxide seldom being required. A 
volume of distillate rule was observed to have advantage over a time rule for 
the steam distillation. 

Determination of potasslnm by sodium oobaltlnitrlte, J. E. Sohukueb and 
R. P. Tbomas (Indus, and Engin. Ohem., Analyt. Ed., 5 (1988), No, 8, pp. 168- 
165 ). — Place in a 250-ml beaker^ 25-ml or less aliquot of the unknown potas- 
sium solution. Make Just alkaline to phenolphthalein with sodium hydroxide 
and add 4 drops of acetic add. After adding 10 ml of 96 percent ethyl alcohol, 
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bring total volnine of solution to 35 ml. Cool this solution to 6* to 6* and 
then add 5 ml of a similarly cooled sodium cobaltinltrite solution slowly tk>wa 
the sides of the beaker with shaking. After the precipitate and solutioa have 
stood overnight at 5** to e**, filter on a freshly prepared asbestos pad and wash 
beaker and pad thoroughly with the cold wash solution. Usually 10 to 20 
washings of 5 to 10 ml each will be sufficient. After completing the washing, 
transfer the pad and precix>itate to the original beaker with a stream of hot 
water. If a Hirsch funnel, which is very convenient, is used to retain the 
asbestos, it is necessary to pour the water through it to rinse out the inside. 
Bring the content of the beaker to about 150 ml with the hot Water and titrate 
immediately with standard potassium permanganate. Simultaneously with the 
starting of titration add from 6 to 10 ml of concentrated nitric acid with rapid 
stirring. Always keep an excess of permanganate present until nearing the 
end point The pink color should remain for about 1 min. With this end 
point 1 ml of a 0.1 n potassium permanganate solution is equivalent to 
0.0005672 g of potassium.” 

The above method, recommended in a contribution from the University of 
Maryland, is ascribed by the present authors to an unpublished communication 
from C. Peng. Various details, variations In which were found to have an 
important effect upon the accuracy of the results, are discussed. 

Detection and estimation of small amounts of fluorine, 1. M. KoLTHorp 
and M. E. Stansbt {Indus, and Engin. Chem., Analyt. Ed.^ 6 {19S4)t No. 2, pp. 
II8-12I, fig. 1 ). — The qualitative test described in this contribution from the 
University of Minnesota requires a reagent of which 1 1 is made from 0.16 g 
of zirconium oxychloride, 0 mg of purpurin (1,2,4-trihydroxyanthraquinone), 
30 cc of ethanol, and 720 cc of concentrated hydrochloric acid. The zirconium 
salt is dissolved in 100 cc of concentrated hydrochloric acid, 100 cc of water 
being added to insure a clear solution. The purpurin is dissolved in the 
alcohol and the resulting solution added slowly vdtb continuous shaking to 
the zirconium solution. The remainder of the hydrochloric acid is then added 
and the solution made up to 1 1 with water. 

“ In the absence of interfering substances, the solid, or residue obtained after 
evaporating the solvent, is dissolved in 2 cc of 6 n hydrochloric acid, and 2 cc 
of the reagent are added. The pink color of the reagent will turn yellow imme- 
diately if 0.003 mg or more of fluoride is present. To confirm the presence 
of fluorine, solid zirconium oxychloride is added a little at a time with shaking. 
The color should turn pink again. If it does not, or if a cloudy or orange 
solution results after the addition of the purpurln-zirconium reagent, the 
presence of interfering elements which have destroyed the dye is indicated. 
The final acidity of the mixture should be between 7 n and 10 n with respect 
to hydrochloric acid. If the acidity Is greater than 10 n, the color in the 
absence of fluorine is orange or yellow; if less than 6 n, a cloudy solution 
forma The test becomes impossible at acidities of less than 4 n.*’ 

In the distillation method, used to separate the fluorine from interfering 
substances," the dry saIx^>le is distilled with about 1 g of silicic powder and 
25 cc of concentrated ^Ifuric acid from an absolutely dry apparatus, the 
distillate being collected in a test tube containing the test reagent. The 
direct test was founfl sensitive to 0.008 mg of fluorine, the distillation test to 
0.005 mg. Interferences and their prevention are discussed. 

A quantitative determination, accurate to about 2 percent, is based upon the 
same fading reaction of the purpurln-zirconium oxychloride compound. 

Betormination of fluorides in natural waters, J. M. Sanohis {Indus, and 
Engin. Chem., Analyt. Ed., 6 (J9Si), No. 2, pp. 1S4, 135). —The zircQUium-allzarln 
method for the colorimetric determination of fluoride was modified for the 
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OWititattTe ettimattoii the ion in potable wateri. **13ie anggestad preoedure 
makes poaelhle the use of dlstiUed water in the preparation of the standards 
Instead of synthetic water of similar mineral content as that of the water 
being analysed and so permits the use of one set of standards for the de- 
termlnatioa of fluorides in any number of fredi-water samples regmrdlees of 
the composition of their mineral content 

The effect of varying quantities of sulfates in the water samples examined 
was complete masked by adding sulfuric acid in equal quantities to both 
standard and test solutions. 

Determination of selenium and arsenic by distillation, W. 0. RoBursoN, 
H. C. DunLET, K. T. WiLLiAjcs, and H. G. Bnois (Indut, and Bngi/n, Chem., 
Analyt, Ed,, 6 (1934), 4$ PP* 374-S76, fig, 1), — rapid and accurate method, 

suitable for the examinations of soil and plant material required in an investiga- 
tion of alkali disease**, has been developed at the U. S. D. A. Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils. 

Selenium can be separated from all the other elements except arsenic and 
germanium by distillation with concentrated hydrobromic acid. The selenium 
must be in, or be converted into, the hexavalent condition before dlstillatlcm 
in order to Insure its distillation with the acid. In most cases, this conversion 
may be accomplished by the use of bromine. The excess of bromine distills 
at a low temperature, and the hydrobromic acid then reduces the selenium to 
the quadrivalent condition. In this form it readily distills along with hydro- 
bromic acid. . . . 

**Arsenlc is quantitatively distilled along with the selenium and may be 
determined in the filtrate from the first selenium precipitation. If present in 
but small quantities, it Is best determined by one of the modifications of the 
cerulean blue molybdate method of Denigds [B. S. R., 44, p. 611].** 

Application of enclosed torch to estimation of arsenic In foods, R. B. 
Remington, B. J. Ooulson, and H. von Kolnitz (Indus, and Engin. Ohem,, 
Analyt. Ed,, 6 (1934), No. 4, pp, 280, 281).— The method described is applicable 
to products which contain s^cient combustible matter to burn freely in a 
current of oxygen. Consequently it can hardly have wide application In the 
estimation of spray residues on vegetables, which would have to be dried and 
ground before burning, except as a check on acid digestion. Its principal 
advantages, when applied to dried material or oils, are economy in time and 
reagents and the elimination of acid fumes from the air of the laboratory. 
Dry samples ranging in size from 5 to 100 g can be burned continuously in 
one operation, at a rate of 1 to 8 g per minute. The amount of oil that 
can be burned in one operation is limited to that which a cotton roll will 
absorb without leaking when subjected to the heat of the torch.** 

Determiiiatloii of base exchange In soils with copper nitrate, E. A. 
FiEGiat, J. Gbat, and J. F. Reed (Indus, and Engin. Ohem., Analyt, Ed., 6 (1934), 
No. 4, pp, 281, 282),— A rapid and accurate method for the determination pf the 
base^xcbange capacity of soils, which is said to result in ** considerable saving 
In tlihe when compared to the standard ammonium acetate method and elimi- 
nates some objections which have been raised to the older methods’*, is 
proposed. 

Detarmlnatlosi of total carbon In soils by the wet oxidation method, 
J. B. Adams (Indus, and Engin, Ohem,, Analyt. Ed,, 6 (1934), No. 4* PP> 277^9, 
figs, fi).— It is daimed that the apparatus presented obviates the neoessity for 
i^ass seals to prevent contamlnaticm of the sample by the disintegration of 
mbber connections. A novel but efficient Interception of the fumes front Use 
oxidiilng solution aHows cooq^lete absorption at the cartxm dloxIdA The use 
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of a measured quantity of absorbing solution permits a single titration with 
phenolphthalein as the indicator, with the elimination of the methyl orange 
titration except when desired as a check.” 

A comparison of some methods used in extracting soil phosphates, with 
a proposed new method, G. L. Wbenshall and R. R. McKibbin {Jour. Amer. 
8oc. Agron., 27 (1935), No. 7, pp. $11-518, figs. 2). — ^The authors report a com- 
parison undertaken at Macdonald College of the soil-phosphate extracting 
power of the solutions of Truog and others with that of acid solutions con- 
taining the calcium and sulfate ions. 

Differences In the extracting powers of comparable solutions of KHSO4 and 
Ga(HS 04 )a and of comparable solutions containing (NH«) 9 S 04 and 0aSO4 have 
been demonstrated, the cations present affecting the solubility of the soil phos- 
phates. The action of solutions of pH 2.0 was shown to be drastic. A de- 
pendence of the difference in the extracting power of acid (NH4)iS04 and acid 
0aS04 solutions upon soil pH values or associated properties was indicated. 
The probable advantages of extracting with a solution containing the calcium 
and sulfate ions are pointed out. 

A colorimetric method for the determination of n-acetylglucosamine 
and n-acetylchondrosamine, W. T. J. Morgan and L. A. Elson (Biochem. 
Jour., 28 (1934), No. 3, pp. 988-995, figs. 2). — A method satisfactory for the deter- 
mination of from 0.1 to 1 mg of N-acetylglucosamine colorimetrically was ob- 
tained by eliminating sources of error found in several previous meithods based 
upon heating a suitable alkaline solution and treating with p-dlmethylamino- 
benzaldehyde in acid solution. N-acetylchondrosamlne could be determined in 
a similar way. 

Determination of small amounts of glucose, fructose, and Invert sugar 
in absence and presence of sucrose, R. B. Whitmoyeb (Indus, and Engin. 
Chem., Analyt. Ed., 6 (1934) t No. 4, PP- 268-271). — The method depends upon the 
oxidation of potassium ferrocyanide to potassium ferrlcyanide by ceric sulfate 
after the ferrlcyanide has been reduced by the sugars in alkaline solution. 
The end point of the titration is to be obtained by using alphazurine G as the 
Indicator. This dye proved very sensitive in acid solution to any excess of 
ceric sulfate but was not affected as long as any ferrocyanide remained in the 
solution. 

The proposed method was developed with pure sugar solutions. Its accu- 
racy when certain buffers and other impurities were present in the reduction 
mixture was also examined. Chlorides and tartrates had practically no effect 
on the reduction of the ferrlcyanide by invert sugar, while actetate and citrate 
buffers slightly affected the reduction. It is indicated that the Influence of 
these buffers may be measured and proper correction made. 

Determination of citrate, W. F. Bbuce (Indus, and Engin. Chem., Analyt. 
Ed., 6 (1934), ^o. 4, pp. 283-285, figs. 3). — “The procedure consists principally 
in oxidizing citric acid by means of potassium permanganate in the presence 
of mercuric sulfate. The insoluble precipitate formed is determined gravi- 
metrlcally. The analysis may be completed in 8 to 4 hr.” A study of the 
conditions required in the determination and of some possible sources of 
interference was made. 

Quantitative estimation of furfural at 0” C. with bromine, E. E. Hughes 
and S. F. Acbee (Indus, and Engin. Chem., Analyt. Ed., 6 (1934), No. 2, pp. 123, 
124). — ^A note contributed from the U. S. Bureau of Standards presents a method 
for the quantitative estimation of furfural by treating it 5 min. at 0* with an 
excess of 0.1 n potassium bromate plus potassium bromide in 8 percent hydro- 
chloric add and delterminlng the unused bromine with potassium Iodide and 
0.1 N thiosulfate. The furfural combines with 1 mol of bromine. 
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A note on the general interpretation of fatty acid analyses by the ester 
fractionation method, T. P. Hilditoh {Bioohem, Jowr,^ B8 (1984), No, 8, pp, 
779-785), — ^This is a critical summary of the possibilities and limitations of ayail- 
able methoda The author divides the component acids of natural fats into two 
groups of which the first, ** the major component add consists of those occur- 
ring in proportions of from 5 or 10 percent of the mixed fatty add upward, 
whereas the second group comprises those sometimes present in much smaller 
proportions. The treatment of these two groups presents “two essentially 
different general problems.*' 

Bstimation of aldehydes in rancid fats, G. H. Lsa (Indus, and Engin, 
Chem., Analyt, Ed,, 6 (1934), No. 4, pp. 241-248, figs. 7). — An investigation of the 
bisulfite method was carried out with a view to estimating small quantities of 
heptaldehyde and nonaldehyde in solution in an oil or fat. Purified h^tal- 
dehyde was determined with a sensitivity such that the aldehyde content of 1 g 
of cottonseed oil (containing approximately 0.1 percent of the aldehyde) could 
be determined with an accuracy of the order of 0.001 percent. 

Data on the development of aldehydes in oxidizing fats are given. 

A comparison of methods for the determination of uric acid in human, 
bovine, and avian bloods, G. H. Psitham and A. K. Andebson (Jour. Lab. 
and Clin, Med,, 19 (1984), No, 8, pp. 892-896). — This contribution from the Penn- 
sylvania Experiment Station reports upon a study undertaken with a view to 
ascertaining the most satisfactory method for the determination of uric acid, 
with particular attention to bovine and avian blood. The results of a compari- 
son of the uric acid content of human, bovine, and avian bloods by the methods 
of O. Folln, Benedict (B. S. R., 47, p. 315), and H. Brown on laked and unlaked 
blood filtrates are given in detail in tabular form. 

It is concluded “ that for human and avian bloods it makes little difference 
which method is used, provided an isolation procedure is followed. Of the 
direct methods those of Benedict and of Folin, with Folln’s unlaked filtrate, 
give results agreeing closely with the isolation procedures. For bovine blood 
FOlin’s direct method, applied to his unlaked filtrate, agrees most closely with 
the isolation procedure. The authors have found Folin's method more satis- 
factory than Benedict’s, because the use of the urea-cyanide solution eliminates 
the formation of a troublesome precipitate which is always imminent when 
Benedict’s method is used.” 

Comparative clarification of sugar solutions, L. G. Saywbex and B. P. 
Phillips (Indus, a/nd Engin . Chem., Analyt, Ed., 6 (1934) f No. 2, pp. 116, 117 ). — 
An Investigation carried out at the University of California showed that solu- 
tions of invert sugar analyzed by the copper-reduction and iodine-oxidation 
methods are most satisfactorily clarified by neutral lead acetate and sodium 
oxalate, complete recovery of dextrose by the iodine method and 99.7 percent 
recovery by the copper method having been obtained. Other methods were less 
satisfactory, though when the iodine method was used with neutral lead acetate 
and potassium oxalate or basic lead acetate and sodium or potassium oxalate 
as clarifying reagents, recoveries of from 99.5 to 99.8 percent of dextrose were 
obtained. All methods except that using neutral lead acetate and sodium 
qawlate resuXtad in losses of from 0.8 to 7.8 percent of dextrose or reducing 
jaaptrs as datesmlned by the copper-reduction method. 

Aoldil^ tltpapti<m of low-grade rosins, W. C. Smith (Indus, and Engin. 
Pkmn,, tn|m 6 (19S4)> No. 2, pp. 122, 128, fig. i).— An investigation re- 
l^grted fnai ||t Bnreau of Chemistry and Soils, U. S. D. A., showed that, 
the a&i A dteect-visipn hand jgtectroscope for observing the end point, 
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tbe add number of the lowest grade (reddest) rosin can be determined with a 
degree of accuracy equal to that ordinarily obtained with high-grade, or yellow, 
rosin. A photograph shows the nature of the absorption spectra obtained. 

AOBICULTUBAL METEOBOLOaY 

Monthly Weather Review, [July— Angnst 1986] (17. S. Mo, Weather Roe., 
63 (1935), Noa. 7. pp. 213^243, pU. 10, /lp«. 8; 8, pp, 245-261, pla. 11, figa. 3).— In 
addition to the usual detailed summaries of climatological data, solar and 
serological observations, observations on weather on the Atlantic and Padflc 
Oceans and on rivers and floods, and bibliographical and other Information, 
these numbers contain the following contributions : 

No, 7 , — ^Analysis of a Wann-Front-Type Occlusion, by H. Wexler (pi>. 218- 
221) ; Preliminary Measurements of Ultra-Violet at Blue Hill Meteorological 
Observatory, by R. F. Baker (pp. 221, 222) ; Forecasting from Barometric 
Characteristics, by A. B. Serra (pp. 222, 223) (see below) ; and An Old Weather 
Diary in Northeastern Indiana, by B. B. Whittier (p. 224). 

No. 8, — Oorrelation-Periodogram Investigation of Rainfall on the Western 
Coast of the United States, by B. J. Prouse (pp. 243^248) ; Relation of the Ex- 
tremes of Normal Daily Temperature to the Solstices, by E. H. Bowie (pp. 
248-250) ; and Tropical Disturbance of August 18-25, 1035, by W. F. McDonald 
(p. 250). 

Forecasting from barometric characteristics, A. B. Ssbba (U, B, Mo. 
Weather Rev., 63 (1935), No. 7, pp. 222, 223, fiff- i).— Using the term “barometric 
characteristic” to mean the form of the barograph curve during the 8-hr. 
Interval previous to observations, the author attempts to explain the connection 
between barometric characteristics and weather conditions. He states that “ al- 
though we have not given a complete explanation of the connection between 
barometric characteristics and weather conditions, we regard the probabilities 
found to be helpful in short-period weather forecasting.” 

New data for the study of periodicity [trans. title], J. Lbgrand (Oompt. 
Bend. Acad. Boi. [Paris], 201 (1935), No. 12, pp. 509-511, fig. 1).— What the 
author considers periodical oscillations in rainfall, water levels (Nile floods), 
and sun spots are presented graphically and briefly discussed. A dominating 
influence of sun spots Is Indicated. 

Temperature, wind, humidity and evaporation in agricultural mete- 
orology, J. W. Hopkins and M. F. James (Oanad. Jour. Rea., 13 (1935), No. 4, 
Beet. 0, pp. 191-201, fi,ga. 6 ). — In an abstract of this article the authors state 
that “ a statistical study has been made of evaporation and allied meteorological 
observations for a period of approximately 20 yr. at each of two stations, 
situated in Montana and New Mexico, respectively. The average values, over 
this period, for May, June, July, and August of all four meteorological quan- 
tities showed a seasonal trend. At both stations July was the month of maxi- 
mum average temperature, evaporation, and vapor pressure. Average wind 
velocity was greatest at both stations in May, decreasing progressively through- 
out the summer. In general, the extent of evaporation was markedly influenced 
by wind and vapor pressure as well as by temperature. Annual variations in 
evaporation during a speclfled calendar month were found to be correlated 
with temperature differences, but here also there was a signifleant additional 
effect of wind and vapor pressure. Evaporation measurements ifliould therefore 
suppiement teniperature records in agricultural meteorological studies.” 

The data did not show any pronounced consistent effect of temperature in 
intensifying drought. 
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fikrfU of ItOljr from the dlmatie p<^iit of Tlew [traiuk title], P. PUHOxn 
{ItiOia Agr„ 72 {1986), No, 9, pp. 72Bi-7fi).-/nilB artlde eaplalna briefly the i^a- 
tion of dimatic influeiicea to the origin, formatioii, and diaract^ristics of 
different types of soils—podBol, chernoiem, red, and peat soils. 

The problem of drought and dry winds [trans. title], B. E. David {SoQiaUst. 
Zem. Khoz. {Grain Prod, Jour,), 4 {1984), 6, PP* 8-16; ahi, in Deut, Landw, 

BundzofuM, 12 {1986), No, 9, p. 669 ). — Causes of conditions prevailing in the 
grain*growing region of south and southeast Bussia (U. S. S. B.) are dis- 
cussed. The chief of these are low winter rainfall and high evaporation. It 
is stated that the surest index of variations in yield in this region is the 
relation of precipitation to evaporation, the correlation coeflldent of which is, 
on the whole, 0.9. Droughts which cause the greatest damage are those which 
occur during the most intensive period of growth up to the time of formation 
of grain. Winds play a less important part, although high winds accentuate 
the effects of drought. 

[Influence of rainfall on the jrield of cereals In relation to manurial 
treatment], W. G.' Cochran {Jour, Agr, Boi. [England], 26 {1986), No, 4 , PP> 
510-522, fig, 1 ), — ^Basing his observations and conclusions on experiments on the 
continuous growth of wheat and barley under the same manurial conditions 
year after year nt Kothamsted and at Woburn, the author considers that the 
evidence shows “a close relation between the response in yield to rainfhll 
and the manurial treatment of the soil. In later investigations of a similar 
nature on barley at Botliamsted and on wheat and barley at Woburn, however, 
the evidence did not point to a significant effect of rainfall on yields, and on 
this account little can be said with confidence from these investigatioDS. . . . 
The relation between seasonal variations in yield and manurial treatment Is 
[however] Just as clear at Woburn as on Broadbalk.** 

Influence of weather conditions on the nitrogen content of wheat, [1], 
II, J. W. Hopkins {Canad, Jour. Res,, 12 {1986), No, 2, pp. 228-237; 18 {1986), 
No. 8, Sect. C, pp. 127-188 ),— Ab a result of investigations reported. It is stated 
that the nitrogen content of wheat is determined largely by rainfall effects 
and presumably by soil effects also. The results, however, did not confirm 
the theory tliat seasonal variation in moisture supply during the later weeks 
of development and ripening of the kernel are of prime importance in deter- 
mining the composition of the grain. 

''It is suggested that the preponderating effect of early rainfall may be due 
to the fact that it stimulates tillering and vegetative development generally. 
The available nitrogen must thus be distributed amongst an increased number 
of culms, whilst at the same time the total leaf area devoted to the produc- 
tion of carbohydrates is augmented.” 

"Ooefflcients designed to weight observed temperatures in proportion to their 
assumed effect on respiration were computed from the dally observations for 
three S^week periods extending from July 1 to September 1. After allowing 
for the effect of May and June rainfall there was a moderate but significant 
IMurtial correlation (r~+0.3S) between nitrogen content and the sum of the 
temperature coefficients for the last two periods. There was a positive correila- 
tion (r»4-0.74) between height of crop and yield of grain, and a nega- 
tive correlation {r^—0,50) between height and nitrogen content The partial 
correlation between nitrogen content and yield, after eUminating Tariations in 
both associated with h^^t was negligible <r«-~0.07), suggesting that re- 
ductions in yl^d due to restriction of the later stages of translocation did 
not result in significant modification of the nitrogen content of the grain.” 

Agrtenltnral meteorology in its relation to Insect pests, T. V. Bamak- 
BZSKNA Attab and K. P. Anantanabatanan {Madras Agr, Jour,, 28 {1986), No, 
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8, pp, S28-~SSS, pi, 1), — ^This article discusses the importance of the relation be- 
tween insects and climate; insects and weather conditions in South India; 
local stodies of the influence of weather on insect life cycle and outbreaks* as 
Illustrated especially in the case of certain insect pests of rice, namely, 
Bpodoptera mauritia, 8ohoenobiu$ inoertellus, and Ripenia fjryzae; and sugges< 
lions for future work. 

It is suggested that collection of meteorological and microclimatic data in 
connection with Insect studies may make it possible to predict pest outbreaks 
and help in their control. A plan of dironological sequence in such studies 
is outlined. 

Combined sulfur carried down from the air to the soil [trans. title], 
G.Bebtband {Ann, Agron. [Poris], n. «er.,5 {19S5),No. 5, pp. 605-605). —Analyses 
of rain falling at the Pasteur Institute in Paris showed combined sulfur vary- 
ing annually from 1.751 to 2.8 g per square meter of soil. Similar observations 
at Grignon showed combined sulfur equivalent to about 2.5 mg of sulfur per 
liter, an amount considered negligible from an agricultural point of view. What 
is offered as a more ac*curate method of determining sulfur in rainfall is 
describecL 

SOILS— FERTILIZERS 

Atlas of American agriculture. — ^III, Soils of the United States, C. F. 
Mabbut ( U. 8. Dept. Ayr ., Bur . Chem . and Soils, 1935, pt. S, pp. 98, pis. 8, figs. 
51). — “ The soil map in this publication, as well as the descriptions of soils in the 
accompanying text, are based almost exclusively on the accumulated results 
of the Soil Survey of the U. S. Department of Agriculture and on such gen-, 
oral information regarding soil characteristics as has been obtained by traveling 
across the country in carrying on the work of the Soil Survey during the last 
35 yr. In the mountainous parts of tlie country, in the deserts of the Great 
Basin region, and in the western part of the Great Plains, large areas have not 
yet been mapped. ... In such areas the soil map is based on very general 
information.” It is further noted, however, that “in all ca^es the map has 
been constructed on the basis of soil information only, and not on inferences 
derived from a consideration of climate, vegetation, or other feature of the 
natural environment.” The work contains condensed discussions and interpre- 
tations of soils and parent material, soil classification, distribution of parent 
materials according to character and accumulation, distribution of soils with- 
out normal profiles, the color-profile chart, approximate chemical and mechanical 
composition charts, history of soil unit definition and soil classification in the 
United States, the combining of series groups into broader groups, and (by 
W. O. Robinson) the method of soil analysis used in the Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils. 

An extensive bibliography of pedologlcal literature is included. 

Graphic and quantitative comparisons of land types, J. O. Veatch {Jour. 
Amer. Soc. Agron., {1935), No. 7, pp. 505-510, figs, 4).— The author of this con- 
tribution from the Michigan Experiment Station describes a more general 
applicaticm of a method of graphic representation of percentages of highland 
and lowland level areas and of the connecting slopes earlier devised and 
appUed by him for the classification of certain of the Michigan orchard soils 
(B. S. B., 73, p. 445). 

[Soil Survey Reports, 1980 Series] (U. 8. Dept. Ayr., Bur, Ohem. and 
Soils {Soil Survey Rpts.'l, 8er, 1930, Nos. 35, pp. 35, pis, 2, figs, 3, map 1; 36, 
pp, 37, figs, 2, map 1), — ^The two surveys here noted were made with the respec- 
tive cooperation of the Kansas and Texas Experiment Stations. 
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No. 85. Soil survey of Marion County, Kansas, E. W. Knobel and B. O. Lewis. — 
Marion County, east-central Kansas, has an area of 600,920 acres, for the most 
part gently undulating to sUghtly rolling lands, with some more nearly level 
areas. Cottonwood River and its many tributaries form the drainage system. 

Idana silty clay, agriculturally the most important soil of the county, as 
well as the most extensive, covers 44 percent of the area surveyed, and Idana 
silty clay loam, of which about 90 percent is under cultivation, constitutes a 
farther 12.7 percent of the county area. The soils foimd form 9 series of 22 
typea It is estimated that about 12 percent of the land is nonarable. 

No. 86. Soil survey of Polk County, Texas, H. M. Smith et al. — Polk County 
has an area of 643,840 ac*res of a rolling sandy section, of which the drainage 
conditions range from those of erosive rapidity on some of the sloping lands to 
those of ** flat upland areas so slightly dissected that drainage is slow or prac- 
tically lacking.” 

The survey lists 24 tyi^es in 14 series. Susquehanna flne sandy locun, 24.2 
percent of the county and the most extensive type, is cultivated over only about 
1 percent of its area, and “much soil Is carried away, especially from land 
in cultivation.” Segno fine sandy loam, 17.8 percent, and flne sand, 13.4 percent, 
together with Lufkin flne sandy loam, 15.3 percent, cover the remaining rela- 
tively large areas and are also developed to a very limited extent. 

Local variability in the physical composition of Wisconsin drift, E. 
Winters and H. Waschke {Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., 27 (1935), No. 8, pp. 617-622, 
fig. 1). — contribution from the Illinois Experiment Station records the results 
and indications of mechanical analyses of 36 samples of glacial till. The data 
show the wide range in physical composition of Wisconsin drift within a small 
area. Using these analyses in conjimction with field observations, the authors 
define four till groups of which the properties differ enough to form the basis 
for soil series separation in the rt^gion. 

The four till groups set up and defined are as follows: (1) Clarence, im- 
IHjrmeable and plastic material containing from 60 to 65 percent or more of 
clay and colloid from 31 to 34 percent or more; (2) Plastic Elliott, slowly per- 
meable, plastic material having a clay content of from 50 to 54 percent or more 
and a colloid content of from 26 to 28 percent or more; (3) Elliott, consisting 
of till material of slow to moderate permeability, a clay content of from 86 
to 38 percent or more, and a colloid content of fnan 16 to 18 percent or more; 
and (4) Saybrook, a permeable till material showing a clay content of from 
36 to 38 percent or less, colloid less than from 16 to 18 percent, and sand more 
than 15 percent. 

The bases of the proposed classification are fully shown. 

On the measurement of imblbltional water, E. W. Russell and R. S. 
Gupta {Jour. Agr. Sci. [England], 24 {1934), No. 2, pp. 315-325).— In a contribu- 
tion from the Rothamsted Experimental Station, two related methods of 
determining the weight of water imbibed by a soil and one independent method 
of determining the volume of water imbibed are discussed. The three methods 
were shown to give concordant results. The first two methods are based on 
four assumptions: (1) That soils do not imbibe hydrocarbons, (2) that the 
density of the liquid in the fine soil pores is the same as the bulk density of 
the liquid, (3) that the volume of hydrocarbon held by a dry soil equals the 
volume of air held by the dry soil, and (4) that the volume of free water held 
by a wet soil equals the volume of air held by the dry soil. 

”For the determination of the volume of the Imbibed water it is only 
necessary to make the last assumption. The determinations on the weight, 
volume, and density of the imbibed water by these different methods are 
80069—86 S 
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reascmably concordant for three of the soUb.'* One of the methods did, how- 
ever, give discrepant results for a soil which contains large quantities of 
readily decomposable organic matter. “It is, of course, not possible to argue 
that because the determinations of the weight and yolume of the imbibed water 
are concordant therefore all the assumptions are valid, though the validity of 
the first three assumptions, which are only required for one of the determina- 
tions, is rendered more probable. The fourth assumption, however, is prob- 
ably only partially true, for the amount of swelling of these soils in water 
appears to be sensitive to some uncontrolled factor, which is probably the 
closeness of packing. It is unlikely that any air can be entrapped daring 
wetting causing these differences in swelling, since the wetting technic aK>ear8 
to allow the escape of all entrapped and adsorbed air. 

“The tentative conclusion arrived at from these results is that the weight 
or volume of the water imbibed by a soil can be measured. The main limi- 
tation in this discussion has been, however, that the accuracy of the different 
methods is not sufBciently great to allow a consideration of the small differ- 
ences usually found between one method and another.” 

The clay ratio as a criterion of susceptibility of soils to erosion, G. J. 
Bouyoucos {Jour, Amer. Soo, Agron.^ 27 {19S5), No. 9, pp. — ^From an 

analysis of existing data the author of this contribution from the Michigan 
Experiment Station reaches the conclusion that the (sand-f8ilt)/clay ratio 
in soils may prove to be a criterion of value in judging the relative suscepti- 
bility of soils to erosion. This ratio is designated “the clay ratio.” It was 
compared with the erosion ratio “by using the same soils and the same me- 
chanical analyses of these soils as reported by the U. S. [D. A.] Bureau of 
Ohmnistry and Soils. The comparison shows that with few exceptions the 
two ratios agree fairly well in indicating the general susceptibility of soils 
to erosion.” 

The return of the desert, J. G. Htjtton (flf. Dah. AcoA, 8ci. Proo,y Jt4 
{1928-Jidf 19S1-S4), pp. 29S4). — In a contribution from the South Dakota State 
College, the author emphasizes the importance of soil organic matter in con- 
ferring cohesiveness and moisture-holding capacity upon the soil particles 
whereby the soil is enabled to resist wind erosion and to support plant growth. 
He attributes recent dust storms to exhaustive use of the soil and neglect 
of the maintenance of the organic matter content, and predicts the return 
of desert conditions if better methods are not substituted for those at present 
generally practiced. 

Biochemistry of water-logged soils. — ^Part IV, Carbon and nitrogen 
transformations, A. Sbeocnivasan and Y. Sttbbahmanyan {Jour, Agr, Boi. 
[England’l, 25 {19S5), No. I, pp. &-21, figs, d).— Extending their previous observa- 
tions (E. S. R., 63, p. 511), the authors find that during the fermentation of 
water-logged soil containing added substances having various carbon: nitro- 
gen ratios, the reaction first turns slightly acid but soon returns to the original 
H-ion concentration (pH 7.6) ; that the quantities of ammonia present In the 
medium Increase up to a point, after which there is steady decrease; that 
there is nitrification only in the case of substances with narrow C : N ratios, the 
production of nitrate generally commencing only after about 1 mo., when the 
initial fermentation has subsided and fairly large quantities of ammmiia have 
accumulated in the medium; that the extent of mineralization of nitrogen is 
determined chlefiy by the C:N ratio (though in the cases of subi^anoes like 
mahua and lantana the presence of other constituents may also infiuenoe the 
processes), the quantities of mineralized nitrogen present in the soil system 
generally tending to^ecrease after about 2 mo. ; that carbon is lost from all 
the added materials, especially those with wide C:N ratios (substanees with 
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narrow C:N ratioi losing more nitrogen tUaa tbe otiters) ; that there is 
practically no formation of complex nitrogenous bodies from snbstanoee wi^ 
narrow C : N ratios, tbe major part of the added nitrogen being either mineral- 
iced or otherwise lost from the soil system ; and that the loss of total nitrogen 
observed, especially in the case of urea and dried blood, is larg^y accounted 
for by volatllicaticai as ammonia from the soil system. 

** Under the swamp soil conditions, ammoniflcation juroceeds at a very mndi 
faster rate than nitrification so that there is accnmulatl<m of ammonia in the 
medium. The volatilization of ammonia is favored by the high temperature 
prevalent under tropical conditions. A similar, though less heavy, loss was 
also observed under dry soil conditions, accounting for over 60 percent of the 
total nitrogen lost from the soil system.** 

Investigation on the Influence of ultra-violet rays on the physiological 
activities of Acotobacter. — H, On the stimulation of Azotobacter chroococ- 
cnm by ultra-violet rays, A. Itano and A. Matsuuba (Ber. Ohara In»t, 
Landw, Forach., 6 (19SS), No. 4, pp. 561S7S, flga. 6) .—The preceding contribution 
of the series dealt (entirely in Japanese) primarily with the lethal action of 
ultraviolet rays on A. chroococcum^ but it was found that a short exposure 
exerted a stimulatory effect In this part studies of the latter phase are re- 
ported in which the Hanovla mercury lamp was used as the source of the rays. 
The results were as follows : 

In hard-glass Erlenmeyer flasks the number of bacteria was greatest fol- 
lowing 1 min. of exposure, and decrease in number followed longer exposures. 
The change In pH value was greatest following 1 min. of exposure, and it 
tended to become acidic. The stimulation was due solely to the action of the 
ultraviolet rays, the heat rays and the physicochemical changes in the media 
having but little influence. The electrical conductivity, pH value, and os- 
motic pressure were changed more than the viscosity and surface tension by 
exposing the medium to these rays, indicating that reduction occurred although 
the reaction could not be considered important in connection with the growth 
of the organism. Continuous exposure had a greater effect than intermittent 
exposure, although the time of effective exposure was shortened in the latter 
case. 

A comparison of glass and qninhydrone electrodes for determining the 
pH of some Iowa soils, H, III, H. L. Dean and B. H. Walkeb (Jour. Amer, 
Boo. Agron., 27 (198^)^ Noa. 7, pp. 519-525; 8, pp. 585-595). — ^These papers con- 
tinue an Investigation earlier noted (E. S. B., 73, p. 447). 

II. The variability of reaulta. — ^The authors have studied the variability of 
the results obtained by the use of the glass and qninhydrone electrodes for 
determining the pH of smne Iowa soils. The potentials of these electrodes 
were checked in a potassium add phthalate buffer solution before and after 
the electrodes were suspended in a soil suspension for 20 min. v 

The variability in the pH of 25 samples of different scflls when determined 
by either the glass or the qninhydrone tiectrode was apparently of llttte prac- 
tical consequence. The addition of quinhydrone to the soil suspenstmi in- 
creased the pQ of eadi scfll slis^tly when determined by either the fidass or 
qninhydrone electrodes. This change in the pH, referred to as the QH error, 
was diown to be scarcely large enough to make the quinhydrone electrode 
method unreliable for determining the pH of the soils studied. Tbe glass and 
quinhydrone etoctrodes gave sUnilar results when einpl<wsd to determine the 
pH of soil Buepenslons containing quinhydrone. ** The Qfi electrode error, there- 
fore^ Is oi little or no consequeiice in the soils studied.** The potentials of tShe 
dlaas and quinhydrene dectrodes change somewhat daring the process of 
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determinations, making it desirable to check these electrodes against a known 
buffer solution at frequent intervals. 

III. The change in pH of the soiUwaier miwture with time. — Report is made 
of e]q>erim^ts to determine the influence on the H-ion concentration of flve 
Iowa soils of the length of time during which the soil was in contact with 
water in the form of a suspension. Seventy-flve cc of distilled water was 
added to 85 g of soil and allowed to stand for 0-, 0.25-, 0.5>, 1-, 8>, 6-, 12-, and 
24-hr. intervals, after which periods H-ion concentration was determined by 
the glass and quinhydrone electrodes on soil suspensions and on supernatant 
liquids. The data were analyzed statistically by the analysis of variance, and 
the following conclusions were drawn : 

“The variability in the pH of quadruplicate samples of different soils at 
any time was comparatively small when determinations were made in either 
the supernatant liquid or the soil suspension. There was very little change 
in the pH of the supernatant liquids or the soil suspensions during the flrst 
6 and 12 hr., respectively, after preparation. After that time, however, there 
was a signiflcant increase in the pH of the acid soils and a . decrease in the 
pH of the basic soil. This change in pH is presumably of no practical sig- 
niflcance, as it does not occur until a rather long time after preparation of 
the samples for pH determination. The glass electrode method gave con- 
sistently lower results than the quinhydrone electrode method in all soils, 
except in the supernatant liquid of Marshall silt loam where it gave slightly 
higher resulta The differences obtained by the two methods were so small 
that they are considered of little signiflcance in actual practice. Repeated 
moving up and down of the glass electrode in the soil-water mixture resulted 
in lower pH values of the soils studied. It is recommended, therefore, that 
the electrode be moved up and down only two or three times in the soil-water 
mixture immediately after immersion, and that it then be left undisturbed 
until the pH determination is made.** 

Soil reaction and plant growth, J. Hbndbiok and W. Moobe {Highland and 
Agr. 8oo. Scot. Trans., 5, ser., 47 {1935), pp. 34-49). — “The evidence obtained, 
both in this country and elsewhere, indicates that the optimum growth of 
oats, potatoes, turnips, and swedes is obtained on a soil with an add reaction. 
Generally speaking, the most favorable pH range for these crops seems to run 
between 5.5 and 6.5. Glovers and most grasses also can be grown favorably 
inside this range of reaction. Certain of the poor grasses grow best on more 
acid soils.** 

Most of the soils of the northeast of Scotland were found to have a range 
of reaction from about pH 5.5 to 7. “ Such soils, therefore, have a favorable 
reaction for the principal crops grown in Scotland, but certain crops, such 
as sugar beet and barley. And many of our soils too acid for their most 
favorable growth.** 

A table indicates the preferential range for sugar beets and peas as that of 
from PH.J6.0 to 7.5, barley about 5.7 to 7.5, red clover 5.5 to 7.5, wild white 
clover 5.5 to about 7.1, wheat 5.5 to 7.0, turnips about 5.1 to 6.5, oats 4.5 to 
about 6i2, potatoes 5.0 to about 6iS, and swedes about 4.7 to 6.0. 

Soil acidity and methods of controlling it, R. W. Rufbbcht {Citrus Indus.f 
16 {1935), No. 7, pp. 16, 17). — ^Although most Florida soils are add, the author of 
this communication from the Florida Experiment Station warns against over- 
liming which may produce a condition worse than the addity. In one In- 
stance, “ overliming caused a complete crop failure of both corn and peanuts. 
Likewise, overliming citrus groves will bring about an unhealthy condition of 
the treqs which will take several years to oorrect** He recommends caution 
in the use of basic slag and of cyanamide on soils already neutral or nearly so. 
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[Soil and fertlliier inTOStigationo at the Pennajlvania Station] {PemisyJr 
vmia Sta. Bui S20 il9$6), pp, IS, 14, IS, fig. i).— The agrlcnltnna value of blast 
furnace slag, mainly as a substitute for other liming materials, has been 
demonstrated by J. W. White, who reports also an experiment upon the rela- 
tive values of limestone of various degrees of fineness; a study of the drainage 
of the Volusia soils; and field experiments on fertilisers for DeEIalb soils. 
Results of a study by F. D. Gardner of the fertiliser requirements of Hagers- 
town soil are also noted. 

Rates of solution and movement of dlifferent fertilisers in the soil and 
the effects of the fertilisers on the germination and root development 
of beans, G. B. Saybe and A. W. Ciabk (New York State Sta. Tech. Bui 2S1 
(19S5), pp. 67, figs. 8).— Continuing earlier work (see p. 888), this is a detailed 
study of 18 nitrogen-, 4 phosphorus-, and 4 potassium-bearing fertilizers and 
of an acid and a neutral 4-16-4 fertilizer mixture in regard to fundamental 
factors which determine their relative effectiveness and disadvantages for row 
placement Each fertilizer was applied in bands 1% in. wide at the rate of 24 
lb. of nitrogen, or 96 lb. of phosphoric anhydride, or 24,1b. of potassium oxide 
per acre in rows 28 in. apart With each fertilizer, bean seeds were sown in 
contact with the fertilizer, ^ in. to the side of the band, and 2^ in. to the 
side of the fertilizer band. Seed was sown at the same time as the fertilizer 
was applied, and at intervals of 2, 4, 9, and 14 days after the fertilizer had 
been placed in the soil. Counts of the gemnination were made, together with 
detailed studies of the effect of the fertilizer on the root system. The reduc- 
tion in germination, if any, and any injury to roots were determined for each 
fertilizer, as was also the time required for these injurious effects to dis- 
appear. The rate at which the nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash dis- 
solved out of each band and the acid-base balance of each of the 23 fertilizers 
were determined by analyzing samples of each fertilizer before and after it 
had been in a band in the soil for 2, 4, 9, and 14 days. The movem^t in the 
soil of the nitrogen and phosphorus from 6 of these fertilizers was determined 
by analyzing narrow horizontal layers of soil at two levels above and three 
levels below the fertilizer bands. 

There was considerable movement both upward and downward, but lateral 
movement of all of the fertilizers was very limited. The inorganic nitrogen 
and potash fertilizers dissolved at very rapid rates in the s<fil solution, reduced 
the germination of seeds planted in contact with the fertilizer band, and were 
toxic to roots for periods of from 9 to 14 days. Some of the organic nltrb* 
genous fertilizers with much slower rates of soluitlon were, nevertheless, ex- 
ceedingly toxic to seeds and roots. ** This was probably due to organic acids 
and soluble peptides in these organic fertilizers.*’ None of the nitrogen or 
potash fertilizers stimulated root growth, but three of the phosphorus ferti- 
lizers greatly stimulated growth of roots directly in the fertilizer band. 

A comparative test of different bedding materiids an4 ch e mlcaf supple- 
ments with cow manure applied in a three-year rotation, T. E. Odland and 
H. C. Knoblauch (Rhode Island Sta. Bui. 251 (1956), pp. 10, fig. 1). — Straw bed- 
ding manure has been compared with sawdust or shavings bedding manure 
over a period of 18 yr. in a 8-yr. crop rotation. The crops grown were oats 
and pea hay followed by rutabagas, silage com, and timothy-dover hay. The 
two manures were a];g)lied on the basis of the same number of cow days per 
acre. Planer shavings were used for the first 9-yr. period and sawdust the 
second in comparison with«traw. The average quantity of shavings used in 
the first period was 6 lb. per cow p^ day. For the same period 4.6 U). of 
straw was used per cow day. For the second period the sawdust ajveseged 
approzlinatdy 20 lb. and straw 6 lb. per cow day. The manure was used at 
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Potash in Massachusetts soils: Its availability for crops, F. W. Mobsb 
(Massachusetts Sta. Bui, S24 (19SS), pp. 16 ). — The soils of Massachusetts are 
derived from glacial drift, which consists principally of material fr<nn potash- 
bearing rocks. Fertilizer experiments of long standing on soils of plain and 
terrace formation, more leached than upland soils or those of alluvial origin, 
indicated that the lighter soils required potash. Heavy clay soils did not 
require the addition of this element. 

“ Potash has been determined in an acid solution. So far as can be ascer- 
tained, the percentages of potash have been influenced principally by the tex- 
ture of the soil. The finer the soil, the more potash has been dissolved by the 
acid. The soils of two fields used for fertilizer experiments have be'en sampled 
plat by plat where no potash fertilizer had been used. The samples were 
separated into sands and silt clay. The sands contained a lower percentage 
of total potash by fusion than the silt clay but held the major portion of the 
soil potash. One soil contained twice as much silt clay as the other, which 
Indicated a larger amount of available iK>tash. Characteristic samples of im- 
portant soil series were separated into sands and silt clay. Total potash by 
fusion was determined in them. The average percentage of potash in sands 
was 2.07 and in silt clay 2.13. The lowest percentage of potash was 1.27 In 
the sands overlying a diorite ledge. A review of investigations of the water- 
soluble potash in soils showed that the soil particles yield an important part of 
the potash required by crops. Efficient use of potash fertilizer should Include 
the available soil potash as part of the supply for the crop. Clay presents 
more surface to the soil solution than sand and also holds more water. There- 
fore, clay soils supply more available potai^ than sandy soils of similar origin.*’ 

The distribution and condition of phosphorus in three horizons of a 
differentially fertilized Hagerstovm clay loam soil planted to apple trees 
in metal cylinders, W. Thomas (Jour. Agr. Res. [U. iS.], 51 (1965), No. 4, PP- 
321-339, fig. 1 ). — In an Investigation carried on for 6% yr. at the Pennsylvania 
Experiment Station the distribution of phosphoric acid (PsOe) in three horizons 
of a Hagerstown clay loam soil, contained in cylinders planted to apple trees, 
and treated with different combinations of sodium nitrate, monocalcium phos- 
phate, and potassium sulfate, was found to be as follows ; 

In all the phosphate-treated cylinders the total quantities of phosphoric acid 
in the surface soil were greater in the cylinders under sod than in those under 
cultivation, but in the subsurface layer (from 7 to 21 in.) the absolute quantities 
of phosphoric acid present were considerably smaller in the cylinders under 
sod than in those under cultivation. The downward movement of phosphoric 
acid into the subsurface layer in the cylinders under cultivation was equivalent 
approximately to 10 percent of the phosphoric acid added. There was no 
evidence of movement of phosphoric add into the subsurface layer in the cylin- 
der under sod nor into the subsoil (from 21 to 53 in.) of the cylinders either 
under cultivation or under sod. “An explanation advanced is that the differ- 
ences in the movement phosphorus in the two culture systems is for the most 
part the result of the mobilizing dfect of humic acids.” 

A simple and compact percolation apparatus is described. By its use the 
quantities of phosphoric add removed in successive leadiates from the original 
soil before the trees were planted and in the soils from untreated and phos- 
phate-treated cylinders by various weak acid solvents were obtained. The 
results of these extractions are recorded as follows : 

“In the {ffiosphate-treated cylinders at least one moderately soluble phos- 
phate was present which dissolves in proposition to the mass of it in the soil. 
Not a trace of phosphofic add was found in the leachates from any horizon 
of the orl^al soil (soil before trees were planted) either by distilled water 
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(pH 5.5) or by 0.002 w sulfuric add (pH 8.0). ISiirty-tliree percent of tbe 
pbosphoric acid applied to the phosphate-treated cylinders was still soluble 
in distilled water at the end of the 7-yr. experiment One-third remained in 
a condition of moderate solubility, and <me-third was converted into basic 
iron and aluminum compounds more difficultly soluble than ferric i^osphate. 
There was a conversion into difficultly soluble phosphates of that portion of 
the applied phosphoric add that had moved into the subsurface layer in the 
cylinder under cultivation.** A marked increase was observed in the avail- 
ability of the phosphoric add of the soil in the check cylinders over that of 
the original soil. 

Phosphorus content and buffer capacity of plant sap as related to the 
physiological effect of phosphorus fertilizers In fibrous low-moor peat, 
J. R. Nblleb (Jour. Apr. Rea, [U. fif.], 51 (1P55), THo. 4, pp. 287-^00, figa. 5).— It is 
reported from the Florida Experiment Station that the total soluble phosphorus 
of the saps of five plants — shallu, budcwheat, sugarcane, rape, and com— •grow- 
ing under field conditions on the characteristic brown fibrous peat of the Ever- 
glades was much increased by soil dressingB with soluble phosphates. Lime 
acted to reduce and sulfur to increase the assimilation of phosphorus in all 
these plants. Total acidity and the total amount of inorganic idiosphorus 
tended to vary directly with the concentration of soluble phosphorus in the 
sap. Active acidity of the plant sap, expressed as pH values, changed inap- 
predably as a result of different phosphatic treatments, whereas the buffer 
capadtles were much greater in the saps of high phosphorus content. Neither 
the spedflc conductivities nor the total soluble solids of the saps appeared to 
have any definite relation either to phosphorus concentration or to physiologi- 
cal injury. The crops that responded unfavorably, if at all, to, phosphorus 
were those of which the saps were relatively high in phosphorus in the absence 
of soil treatment with a phosphate carrier. Those that responded favorably, 
on the other hand, contained sap relatively low in phosphorus. 

The mechanism of phosphate retention by natural alumino-sllicate col- 
loids, G. D. ScABSETH (Jour, Amer, 8oc. Agron.^ 27 (1955), No, 8, pp, 596-616, 
flga. 9 ), — ^According to this communication from the Alabama Experiment Sta- 
tion, a natural aluminosilicate (bentonite) freed from mobile ions by elec- 
trodialysis and made up into 16 series of 0.8 percent suspensions was found to 
sorb phosphate ions. Maximum retention occurred between pH 5.2 and 6.1 when 
calcium ions were the exchangeable cations present and at about pH 6.1 when 
sodium ions were present. The anion sorption rapacity in the presence of 
sodium ions was found to be approximately one-third of the cation sorption 
capacity. The calcium ions greatly Increased the phosphate sorption capacity 
of the colloidal complex in the acid range. At the point where the cation 
valences were saturated with calcium ions (pH 8.2), the concentration of phos- 
phate ions in solution decreased as the concentration of the unsorbed calcium 
ions increased, because of the formation of insoluble calcium phosphates. All 
the phosphate was found to be Insoluble when the system contained free cal- 
cium carbonate. No insoluble phosphates were formed at the high pH values 
occurring when sodium ions were the cations used. 

The phosphate retained at the pH values of from 6.5 to 6.1 is believed to 
be sorbed cm the colloidal surfaces of the aluminosilicate by the aluminum 
valence. The idiosphate ion was found to be exchangeable and was replaced 
by hydroxyl and orthosUlcate anions. The retention of the phosphate ion by 
the colloid was greatly increased when iron was introduced into the alumino- 
silicate. With calcium on t& clay complex and after the systems that received 
25.8 millimols of phcMsphoric add per 100 g of colloid had been carbonated, 
the retention occurred between pH 4.0 and 5.5. **The formation bf 
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iron carbonate from the carbonation treatment lowered the concentration of 
iron ions, thus permitting a greater amount of phosphate ions to remain in 
solution. The maximum retention occurred at pH 3.0 where insoluble Iron 
phosphates were formed, and at pH values above 8.0 where insoluble calcium 
phosphates were formed in the presence of calcium carbonate. . . . The data 
show that plant injury from light appllcationB of lime is caused by a decrease 
in the availability of the phosphate and is likely to occur only in soils rela- 
tively low in sesquioxides. Changing the pH from 4.0 to between 5.5 and 

6.2 caused all the phosphate to be retained by the low-iron colloid when the 

amount of phosphate added to the system was relatively small, but when the 

amount of phosphate added was large the retention was not nearly complete. 

'*The phenomenon of the replacement of the phosphate anion from the 
aluminosilicate colloidal systems by the silicate anion as found in the laboratory 
studies was verified with four soils In greenhouse pot tests with sorghum plants. 
The most outstanding phosphate replacement resulted on a very acid,' heavy clay 
soil with a silica-sesquioxide ratio of '2.3, where sodium silicate produced a 
growth without a phosphatic fertilizer almost equal to that on the phosphate- 
fertilized soil.” 

The effect of dilution on the solnbility of soil phosphorns, H. Dukes 
{Jour, Amer, Soo, Agron., 27 {19S5), No. 3, pp. 760-76S, fig. 1). — Water extracts 
of a number of soil types were made at the Florida Experiment Station, 1 part 
of soil being added to quantities of water varying from 0.5 to 15 parts. “ The 
results show that the concentration of phosphorus in the extracts increased 
with dilution up to a certain point for each soil, and upon further dilution de- 
creased. Samples of soil were also leached with distilled water and the succes- 
sive leachates analyzed for calcium and phosphorus. The results show that the 
phosphorus reached its maximum concentration at the point where the calcium 
first disappears from the leachates.” 

The direct use of superphosphate, R. M. Salteb {Amer. Fert.^ 8S {1925), 
No. S, pp. 7-10, 22, 24, 26, figs. 2). — In an address by the chief agronomist of the 
Ohio Experiment Station, the shift of opinion during some 20 to 25 yr. from 
a soil-improvement system based upon the use of legumes, manures, and phos- 
phates to a system making a much larger use of ooo^lete fertilizers is traced 
in a brief outline. The possibilities of direct phopphate application and the 
conditions under which such a practice is to be recommended are then taken 
up, and the paper is supplemented by opinions obtained from the Connecticut, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Texas, North Carolina, and Alabama Experiment 
Stations. 

The efficiency of soil and fertilizer phosphorus as affected by soil reac- 
tion, R. M. Salteb and E. E. Babnes {Ohio Sta. Bui. 55S {19S5), pp. 49, figs. 
18). — ^Thls bulletin deals with the effects of liming the naturally acid Wooster 
and Canfield silt loams upon, the availability of soil phosphorus and upon the 
comparative efficiency of different phosphate fertilizers. 

A notable^tendency for phosphate response to decline as the soil reaction was 
changed from about pH 5 to about pH 7.5 by r^ated lime applications occurred 
in the older experiments. In these experiments “ the yields of plats receiving 
either nitrogen and potash or manure but no i^osphorus remained about con- 
stant or increased on limed land but decreased markedly on unlimed land.” 
These facts are interpreted as indicating an increase in the availability of 
native soil phosphorus as the reaction is made more alkaline up to about pH 
7.6, a view supported by data from a short-time legume-reaction experiment in 
which the response of a number of crops to superphosphate at five pH levels, 
approximatdy 4.5, 6.0, 6A 7.0, and 7.5, decreased in b<^ directions from about 
pH6 or 6. With most crops very nearly maximum yields were produced at the 
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moot alkftlliie reaction witboat iilbfmgiba.tB, Soil xAuMqpbomg «(aid>ie in dUnte 
organic adds at constant pH also was lowest at pH increased markedly up to 
pH 7JS, and was higber at pH 4.6 than at pH Ck With a result agreeing with 
these observations, Sudan grass in a greenhouse pot ezperlm^t removed con- 
siderably more phosphorus from unphosphatad soil at pH 7 than at pH 6, 

Steamed bone meal showed an elBdency» as compared with superphosphate, 
of about 80 percent for the cereals and timothy, and was about equal to super- 
phosphate fm: clover on unllmed land of approximately pH 5. As the soil 
reaction was increased to about pH 7.5 by rd[)eated liming, the effldency of 
the bime decieased to zero for corn, to about 20 percent for oats and wheat, 
and to 80 percent for clover. It is concluded that bone meal is an unsatisfac- 
tory source of phosphoric acid on limed Wooster and Canfield soils. 

Basic slag phosphate showed an efBciency, as compared with superphoeqihate, 
of about 85 percent for the cereals on unlimed land. It was superior to super- 
phosphate by about 40 percent for clover under the same conditions. With 
repeated liming to about pH 7.5, the efficiency of basic slag dropped to zero 
for com but only tb about 70 percent for wheat and oats and to 85 percent 
for clover. The phosphorus of rock phosphate had an efficiency of about 40 per- 
cent for both grain crops and clover on unlimed land. With repeated liming 
to about pH 7.5 its efficiency dropped to 10 percent or less for the same crops. 
Its efficiency for sweetclover at about pH 7 was a little above 50 percent 

Monoammonium phosphate, in a 1-yr. field experiment with wheat, showed 
an efficiency as compared with superphosphate of 60 percent at pH 5.5. This 
increased to 73 percent at pH 6 and to 112 percent at pH 7. The efficiency 
of the ammoniated superphosphate, measured in a 1-yr. field experiment with 
wheat and in the greenhouse experiment with Sudan grass, varied both with 
the degree of ammoniation (nitrogen content) and with the soil reaction. The 
materials containing less than 3 percent nitrogen showed efficiencies ranging 
from 72 to 100 percent with no consistent variations in efficiency between soil 
reactions of pH 5.5 to 7. The material containing about 5 percent nitrogen 
showed lower availability than the less highly ammoniated product at all 
reactiona The material containing about 7 i)ercent nitrogen was still less 
efficient Both the 5 and 7 percent materials decreased in efficiency with in- 
creasing pH, the latter more markedly, its average efficiency in the greenhouse 
experiment being only 28 percent at pH 7. 

<*ln general, it appears that the efficiency of all phosphate fertilisers on 
these soils decreases as the soil reaction approaches alkalinity. Compared to 
superphosphate, the efficiency of the more acid phosphates, monoammonium and 
manocalcium phosphates, tends to increase with increasing pH, that ci low- 
ammoniated superphosphate changes very little, whereas materials containing 
phoq>horus in the form of tricaldum phosphate, either as such (highly ammoni- 
ated superphosphates) or in carbonate or fluoride combinations (bone meal 
and rock phosphate, respectively), show decreasing efflclmmy with ^increaaing 
pH and are not well adapted for use on neutral or alkaline soils. Basic, dag 
appears to occupy an intermediate position between these two groups of 
phosphates.” 

The temporary injurious effect of excessive liming of add soils and its 
relation to the phosphate nutrition of plantSt W. H. Pmas and Q. M. 
Bbowitino (Jour. Amer. Boo. Agron., 27 (1936), No. 9, pp. 74^-759, flg$. 5).— In a 
x^K>rt from the West Tlrginia B 2 i> 6 riment Station on 10 acid sdla ranging in 
pH value from 4.4 to 5.6, 9 gave poorer growth of alfalfa when brought to pH 
values near neutrality than when lower amounts of oaldnm carbonate were 
used^ the average decreased yields when the pH values were sli^tly above 
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7.0 being 46 percent. With 5 of the 9 soils the overliming injury to allhlfa 
disappeared after the first year, however. 

Oorn grown on an acid Dekalb loam which had been limed to pH values 
of approximately 6.5 and 7.5 showed marked injury and developed a light 
green to purplish color characteristic of phosphorus starvation. Additions of 
manganese sulfate, magnesium sulfate, ferrous sulfate, iron humate, or large 
amounts of muriate of potash did not correct this condition. The additions 
of large amounts of monocalcium phosphate, monopotassium phosphate, or 
silica gel overcame the injui*y, however. The substitution of increasing amounts 
of magnesium carbonate for calcium carbonate, up to 75 percent, also markedly 
Improved growth and produced normal leaf color where the largest amount 
was added, and the materials that overcame liming injury materially increased 
the water-soluble phosphate in the soil solution and soil extract. 

Other observations are recorded, and it Is concluded “that the temporary 
overliming injury obtained in these experiments is due to a disturbed phosphate 
nutrition.” 

The effect of certain fertilizer materials on the iodine content of impor- 
tant foods, J. S. McHaugue, D. W. Young, and R. K. Calpee {Jour. Amer. 
8oc. Agron.y 27 (1935), No* 7, pp. 559-565). — “ Crude Chile nitrate, raw rock phos> 
phate, and limestone rocks may contain enough iodine to influence the iodine 
content of forage crops and vegetables when applied in adequate amounts to 
soils deficient in iodine ”, according to this communication from the Kentucky 
Experiment Station, and ” plants may absorb relatively large amounts of iodine 
without producing any signs of toxicity. It is a simple matter to increase the 
iodine content of forage crops and vegetables by adding appropriate amounts 
of i>otassium iodide to the soil in which they are grown. Tests by dialyses 
and the separation of various protein fractions of a sample of corn that con- 
tained a relatively large amount of iodine showed that this element was present 
in organic combinations and therefore in suitable form for assimilation by 
livestock and man.” 

The new fertilizer plan, R. W. Uupbecjht {Citrus Indus., 16 {1935) t No. 8, 
pp. 8, ^). — ^The author discusses in detail certain changes in the Florida fertilizer 
law and also calls attention to the danger of inducing a toxic condition by 
using excessive quantities of the supplementary elements utilized by plants only 
in minute quantities. 

A survey of fertilizer andl plant-food consumption in the United States 
for the year ended June 80, 1084, O. J. Bband, A. L. Mbhbing, and H. B. 
Smaixjet {Natt. Fert. Assoo. Proc., 11 {1935), pp. 138-203, fig. 1). — ^This report, 
prepared by the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, U. S. D. A., and The National 
Fertilizer Association, is made up largely of tabulated data covering, in some 
cases, 50 or more years. A map indicating average grade in percentage of 
total plant food by States shows that fertilizers of the highest plant-food content 
(25 percent or more) were used in Maine, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Idaho* 
California, and Arizona, whereas fertilizers of the lowest grade in plant-food 
content (less than 16 percent) were confined to North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Ceorgia. 

AGEICTJLTTTEAL BOTANY 

Temperature as a predetermining factor in the development of Avena 
aativa, T. M. Putt {Plant Physiol., 10 {1935), No. 2, pp. 269-289, figs. 5).— The 
purpose of this study was to obtain indications as to what differences, if any, 
are produced in germinating seeds and in seedlings of A, sativa by different 
temperature conditions during germination. 
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possible an easy control of humidity, temperature, and eraporatlng power of the 
air. This system kept the roots cool, ^et the temperature of the air surround- 
ing the leaves could be varied between 4** and 87** (X A Haldane-Carpenter 
apparatus was employed for the GOi and 0« analyses. One hydrophyte, 7 
mesophytes, and 2 zerophytes were used, and the land plants were potted. 

All the plants at some temperature quickly reduced the GOi in the chamber 
to 0.01 volume percent (over 24 hr. for some plants). As the 0.01 percent 
concentration was approached, the curves broke fairly sharply— a close approxi- 
mation to Blackman’s ideal graph for limiting factors. The limiting percentage 
of OOi was independent of leaf properties and temperature, providing the high 
temperatures introduced no abnormal metabolism. This independence of 00a 
balance from temperature suggests that a dark reaction of photosynthesis has 
a temperature coefficient equal to the temperature coefficient of respiration. 
Plants segregate themselves into definite groups according to their behavior at 
high temperatures. This COi balance depends on the concentration of dissolved 
00a and not on the total COa (carbonic acid plus bicarbonates). — {Courte%y 
Biol. Ah8.) 

Effects of exfloration on plant metabolism, S. Austin {Plant Physiol., 
10 (1935) f No. 2, pp. 226-243 f figs. 10 ). — ^The data here presented are for two crops 
of Ito San soybean plants grown out of doors (1931-32) In well-inoculated soil, 
all flowers being removed from one series but left to develop on the controls. 

In normal plants, growth stopi)ed at about the time of fruit development, 
suggesting that the latter might be responsible. On the other hand, exfloration 
failed to increase vegetative development. 

Soybeans are photoperiodic, and apparently the shortening of the day length 
not only initiates the reproductive phase but also curtails the vegetative proc- 
esses. A shorter day is required to Inhibit growth than to initiate flowering. 

An abnormal accumulation of carbohydrates occurred in exflorated plants, but 
nitrogen did not accumulate in such plants, nor was it depleted in control 
plants by fruit development. Calcium, magnesium, pho^horus, and potassiuni 
also were not depleted by fruit development. 

As the plants ceased to grow, there was an Increase In the percentage of dry 
weight (a decrease In water content) in both exflorated and control plants, and 
these conditions were associated with a marked decrease in the percentages of 
potassium in all parts of the stems and leaves. Phosphorus also decreased in 
the stem tips when the stems ceased to elongate. i9i 

The behavior of exflorated soybean plants resembled the responses of some 
other plants to potassium starvation. It la therefore suggested that the length 
of day may affect vegetative growth through its influence on the concentration 
of potassium in the plant tissues. 

Growth, organic nitrogen fractions, and buffer capacity in relation to 
hardiness of plants, S. T. Dexteb {Plant Physiol., 10 {1935), No. 1, pp. 149- 
158). — ^In this study conducted at the University of Minnesota, winter wheat, 
cabbage, etc., were grown in the greenhouse in sand culture under various con- 
ditions of mineral nutrition. When transferred to a room at 2* 0., with 
continuous illumination, winter wheat increased greatly in dry weight, sugar, 
and nitrogen per plant Plants free from mineral nitrogen hardened at 2*, 
but those low in carbohydrates did not harden at 2** in the dark. Whether 
hardening occurred or not, and regardless of the presence or absence of mineral 
nitrogen, all plants increased in soluble organic nitrogen when placed at 2^ for 
a few days. Plants high in carbohydrates were acid and poorer buffers than 
those of the same age but low in carbohydrates. Those high In carbohydrates 
hardened at 2^, while the others did not No change in buflbr capacity was 
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evident ^ exposnre to low temperaturea, and the addity became bUghtly lees 
whether or not hardening occurred. Continnoue low temperature (2*^) was 
more effective than were alternating ten^ratures (2** and 20* ) in producing 
hardening in high carbohydrate plants stored in complete darkness. — (Coartettf 
Biol. Ab8.) 

A review of researches concerning iloral morphology, H. Banobovt (Bot. 
Rev., 1 (19S5)t No. 5, pp. 77-^).— This is a general, critical review indicating 
the chief lines along which attempts have been made to solve the problems 
relating to the organisation of angiospermic structures. The discussion fol- 
lows the three main headings of the ** old ” morphology, the ** new ** morphology, 
and ** developmental *’ morphology. 

The author concludes that not only must considerations of angiospermic 
flower form and structure, both normal and teratological, be combined with 
developmental studies and checked by reference to palaeontological facts and to 
the reproductive structures of other living groups, but they must also be ap- 
proached in relation to the problems of organic form and function as a whole. 
No line of investigation must be overlooked. The problems of organic form and 
function await not only solution but even their full fonnulation. 

A literature list of 102 titles is given. 

The presence of abnormal rice kernels which are either germless or 
which possess two embryos [trans. title], M. Hondo and S. IssHixi (Ber. 
Ohara Inst. Landw. Forsoh., 6 (1985), No. 4. PP- 515-524, figs. S). — ^The authors 
studied the characteristics and the inheritability of these two abnormal forms. 
Seeds without embryos differed in appearance from the normal only in being 
somewhat smaller, and the space ordinarily occupied by the embryo was fllled 
by the endosperm. 

These germless kernels occurred in normally fertilized rice plants, and their 
frequency was very low (from 0.01 to 0.02 percent). In general, this condi- 
tion was not inheritable, but was a type of malformation induced at fertiliza- 
tion or at the beginning of embryo development. 

The double embryo seeds were somewhat larger than normal, and they were 
of two types. In the one the two embryos lay at either side, and in the other 
in the middle of the seed. Two plumules and two rootlets developed from the 
double embryo seeds, but the seedlings were so weak that both embryos could 
scarc^y develop, one or both of them often dying. There were also among 
them seeds which failed to germinate. The time of the emergence of the 
panicles and that of full maturity, as also the seed yield, was the same in 
plants from the two-germed as from the normal seeds. The double embrycmy 
of rice was not Inherited, but was due to the fact that two ovaries in the 
same flower sometimes united, now at the dorsal, now at the ventral side. 
The frequency of this condition was very low (about 0.(X)3 percent). 

Dehydration and infiltration, D. A. Johansen (Science, 82 (1985), No, 2124, 
pp. 258, 254). — On the assumption that successful dehydration and infiltration 
do not necessarily depend on successful fixation and that good infiltration 
occurs when water is replaced but the water-absorbing capacity of the tiasue 
is not destroyed, the author sought a fluid miscible in all pi^portlons with 
water, ethyl aleohol, perafOn, and balsam, which would replace the water 
without alteration in the water-absorbing capacity. Working with plant tissues 
he found both dioxane and tertiaiy butyl alcohol to fulfill these conditions, and 
he enumerates the advantages obtained by their use. 

A meehanlsm for controlled continnons flow of nutrient solntiionB, F. P. 
MnsEJOH (Plant Physiol,, if (1985), No, 1, pp. 169-177, figs, 5),— This appa- 
nits% developed at the Hawaiian Pineapple Producers* Sbqiterinient Station, is a 
medianlaation of Skive’s device (B. S. R., 52, p. 125) fbr constantly renewing 
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ntktrlent solutions to plant cultures, incorporating the advantages while elimi- 
nating certain unsatisfactory features of his method. It is an essentially self- 
starting, closed system difficult for dirt to enter, it has a capacity of 88 1 or 
more, and the reserve nutrient may be constantly renewed without upsetting 
the rate of delivery. 

A unit is composed of one or more 5>gal. glass carboys as inverted reservoirs 
connected by tubulatures to a covered, constant-level reservoir. Fitting into 
the cover through rubber stoppers are a number of heavy-walled, capillary, 
glass siphons leading to the separate plant containers. Several cultures are 
served from a single unit The flow to each is set at any prescribed rate by 
precisely adjusted inclination of the individual siphon leading to it More 
than one rate of drip may be served simultaneously from a single unit and 
the rate of solution delivery may* be altered according to the requirements. A 
screw adjustment brings any number of units to an equal rate of flow. 

By covering the surface of sand cultures with white quartzite pebbles and 
leading the nutrient solution below these, algae are controlled and evaporation 
is limited. — {Courtesy Biol. Ahs.) 

A modified culture Jar, R. P. Marsh {Science, S2 {19S6), No. 2194, p. 256, 
fig. 1). — Using the Black Wilson variety of soybean grown in Shlve’s 8-salt B2S1 
solution (E. S. R., 36, p. 328), the author found that more uniform conditions 
are maintained in culture solutions and that better plant growth occurs when 
the excess solution is drained from the bottom of the culture jar rather 
than siphoned from near the top. 

Osmotic quantities of plant cells in given phases, A. Ubspruno {Plant 
Physiol., 10 {19S5), No. 1, pp. 115-1S3, figs. 2). — ^The author discusses the osmotic 
quantities to be determined and the methods of measuring them, and presents 
a critical review of the various terminological proposals, with the following 
conclusions : 

The earlier studies of osmosis led to confusion because a common name was 
applied to different quantities. The creation of methods which permit the 
determination of the different quantities numerically, as well as in concept, 
constitutes the essential difference between the more recent studlesi and the 
older ones. To avoid misunderstandings, a new terminology became neces- 
sary. It embraces the following expressions: Suction force of the cell (Si^), 
suction force gradient, suction force of the contents of the cell (Sm), suction 
force at incipient plasmolysis (S.^) = (Si, ), osmotic value (On), osmotic value 
at Incipient plasmolysis (O*), wall pressure (Wn), turgor pressure (Tn), and 
the turgor distention produced by the turgor pressure. The terms are une- 
quivocal, simple, and easy to understand. — {Courtesy Biol. Abs.) 

Linkage between output of electric energy by polar tissues and cell oxi- 
dation, H. F. Rosene and E. J. Lund {Plant Physiol., 10 {19S5), No. 1, pp. 87- 
47 1 figs. 6). — A new apparatus and technic, described in the text, made it pos- 
sible to measure the effect on the electromotive force of the uninjured intact 
root when oxygen or other gases were applied to a root region 1 mm or more 
in length without mechanical stimulation or change in humidity or tempera- 
ture. The conclusions were as follows: 

The magnitude, orientation, and distribution of electromotive forces per unit 
length of root In Allium cepa are quantitatively linked with oxidative metabo- 
lism. Blqual change in oxygen concentration around difter^t regions of the 
root tip affects the regional polarity potentials in an unequal manner and 
concomitantly alters the electric polarity of the whole root tip. There is a 
correspcmdence between the gradation of effects on regional polarity poten- 
tiali^ produced by equal change in oxygen concentration and the regloiuil 
dliMbatioii of progressively greeter tissue differentiation. The gradient of 
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dli^Miitlon of the eleetromotiye tore» {per unit length of the root t4>)f 
le an expression of gradation in rate of output of electric energy quan- 
tltattvetly associated with corresponding differences In velocity of oxidation and 
sUmetm.'al differences, is changed by change in oxygen tension around the 
root t^. It is different in (1) moist air, (2) hydrogen, and (8) oxygen. In 
hydrogen the observed electric energy output by the cells is diminished, and 
in oxygen it is increased. 

l%e results furnish additional evidence for the validity of the theory that 
continuously maintained electromotive forces are generated by the redox 
system of the cell. The magnitude of the electromotive force at any instant 
depends on the condition of a flux equilibrium in the process of cell oxidaticm. 
The facts constitute real evidence that the velocity of oxidation in the young, 
relatively undifferentiated tissue of the apical end of the root apex is greater 
than that in the older, permanently differentiated ^tissue of the base, and 
that the active mass of oxidizable substance is greater in young tissue. — 
{Courtesy/ Biol, , 

Proof of the principle of summation of cell E. M. F.*b, H. F. Bosezw 
(PUint Physiol., 10 {1935), No. 2, pp. 209-224, figs. 5). — This study was under- 
taken to determine the magnitude and direction of the change in electric 
polarity induced by “liquid shunts” around the roots of onion {AlUum oepa), 
using an apparatus previously descidbed. The roots were grown in tap water, 
and those selected for study were from 50 to 80 mm long. The results were 
as follows : 

The electric polarity of a given region of the root tip was decreased or 
increased when an electrolytic solution such as tap water (liquid ^unt) sur- 
rounded a segment of that region. The extent of the change was directly 
related to the length of this shunt, and the direction was determined by the 
orientation of the polarity potential in the segment concerned. The electro- 
motive force level before the li(iuid shunt was applied was reestablished when 
it was removed. The c^erved changes in electromotive force induced by the 
addition of a liquid shunt were distinguished from the rhythmic fluctuations 
induced by causes of internal origin by the abruptness of the change on addi- 
tion of the shunt. The changes observed are determined by ions in the 
solution aig>lied. The results Indicated that the system of continuously main- 
tained electromotive forces in the root involves cells arranged in series so 
that their polar axes coincide. Liquid shunts applied to a region outside 
of the electrode circuit induced no change. There was no effect on the injury 
electromotive force of frog sciatic nerve following the procedure used with onion 
roots. Thus, the observed change in the electromotive force of the root induced 
by a liquid shunt is uniquely characteristic of the system of maintained 
cellular electromotive forces in the root. 

The observations furnish direct evidence that the principle of algebraic 
summation of electromotive forces in polar cell systems applies to the "electric 
polarity of onion roots. 

The effects of zinc salts on the oxidation process in plant cells, H. S. 
Reed and J. Dufbenoy {Science, 82 {1935), No. 2124, pp. 249, 250). — The authors 
present a brief review of published work on the role of zinc in plant metabolism 
in gexmral, and of their own work at the Citrus Experiment Station, River- 
side, Calif., on mottle leaf of oranges, in which they showed an accumulation of 
zinc in the meristematic cells of the buds and in the palisade cells of the 
leaves, renewed activity in the leaf cells after e^raying with very dilute solu- 
tions of zinc sulfate, and accelerated growth of new shoots on trees after 
api^ication of zinc salts. 
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Toadditj’ of alnminnm on seedlings and action of certain ions in the 
elimination of the toxic effects, W. S. Eisenmengeb {Plant PhyHol,, 10 
(19SS), No, i, pp, 1-25, 4) .—In studies at the Massachusetts Experiment 

Station, using the seedlings of corn, soybeans, and buckwheat, the toxicity of 
aluminum citrate and tartrate was determined over ranges of from 0 to 100 per- 
cent of 0.006 M concentrations. These salts yield no precipitates of aluminum 
hydroxide over rather wide ranges of pH. To determine the effects of OH” and 
Oa^ and plants were grown in solutions containing percental propor- 
tions of 0.000 M Ca(OH)*, KOH, and CaCNOs)* singly and with aluminum 
citrate or tartrate in pairs. Solutions of citric acid as acidic as the cor- 
responding aluminum citrate were not so toxic as the aluminum salt Both the 
Ga^ and the OH' ions decreased the relative toxic effect of the aluminum salts, 
and Oa(OH)t was the most effective for the three plants used. — {Courtesy 
Biol, Al8,) 

Investigations on agar. — ^II, Physico-chemical properties of agar and 
their influence on the growth of microorganisms, A. Itano and Y. Tsuji 
{Ber, Ohara Inst, Landw, Forsch., 6 {19S5), No. PP. 575-586, pis, S ). — ^The 
results of this study indicated that agars differ widely In their properties within 
the different grades, and their use influences the physiological activities of the 
micro-organisms grown on them. It is therefore necessary to purify com- 
mercial agars before their use in delicate microbiological studies. 

The influence of Phytomonas tnmefaciens and) Phytomonas rhizogeaes 
on the actual acidity of certain liquid and agar substrata, A. R. Wilson 
{Phytopathology, 25 (1935), No. 9, pp. 854-863, figs. 2), — In this study at the 
Wisconsin Experiment Station, P. tumefaoiens (pathogenic and nonpathogenic 
strains) and P, rhissogenes (pathogenic strain) were grown on carrot-infusion 
and yeast-infusion glucose mineral-salts agar, and in liquid media. 

For the determination of the pH value of the bacterial masses and of the 
agar media, the qulnhydrone electrode proved as accurate as the glass elec- 
trode. Changes in the pH value were more rapid on agar than in corresponding 
liquid media. On the yeast agar but little change was induced by P, tume- 
fadens, whereas P, rhizogenes produced a rapid fall in the pH value followed 
by an equally rapid rise. In the corresponding liquid medium, P, rhizogenes 
produced a gradual fall in pH value during the 82 days of the experiment. In 
carrot-infusion liquid and agar media, a rise in pH value occurred with all 
three organisms. No appreciable differences in pH value were noted between 
cultures of the pathogenic and nonpathogenic strains of P. tumefaoiens when 
grown above and below the critical maximum temperature for gall formation. 
Free ammonia was formed in all cultures by P. rhUsogenes, but in carrot-infu- 
sion liquid medium alone by P. tnmefaciens, indicating considerable differences 
in nitrogen metabolism. — {Courtesy Biel. Abs,) 

Plant material introduced by the Division of Plant Exploration and 
Introduction, Bureau of Plant Industry, July 1 to September 80, 1988 
{U, 8. Dept. Agr,, Inventory 116 {1935), pp. JP).— This number lists 870 lots of 
plant ma£erial introduced for testing in the United States, and in many cases 
notes are Included. 

GENETICS 

Studies in Indian barleys. — ^III, Branched ears in barley and their mode 
of inheritance, R. D. Bose {Indian Jour. Agr. 8oi., 5 {1935), No, 2, pp, 156-164, 
pi. i).-— This is the third of the series (E. S. R., 66, p. 826). The inheritance of 
branched eg>ikes in barley was observed to depend on duplicate factors in a cross 
between the 2-rowed Chevalier and the 6-rowed Pusa Type 21 barleys. Neithw 
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parent nor tbe Fi showed this characteristic, which appeared only In Fs and sub- 
sequent generations. Factors for branched spikes segregated Independently of 
factors responsible for the inheritance of fertility of the spike. 

COiromosome numbers in relatives of Zea mays L,, R. G. Beeves and 
P. O. Manoelsdobt {Amer, Nat, 69 {19S5), No, 765, pp. 555-635). — ^The gametic 
and somatic chromosame numbers, respectively, found In cytological studies at 
the Texas Experiment Station were for Euohlaena mewioana 10, 20 ; E, perennit 
20, 40; TripBOOum dactyloideB 18, 86 and 36, 72; T. lawum, T, latifoliimii, and 
T, pUoBum 86, 72 ; Coix ladh/ryrm Btenocarpa, 0, laclvryma-johi, Sclerachne punc- 
tata, and Polytoca barbata — 20; and ManiBuriB cylindrica 9, 18. A fuUtt 
account is to be published later. 

A summary of linkage studies In maize, R. A. Bmebson, Q. W. Bbmxle, 
and A. O. Fraseb {[New York} ComeU Sta. Mem, 180 {19S5), pp. 85, fig, 1).— 
The major features of this compilation of data from .many sources on chromo- 
somal relationships in corn comprise an alphabetical list of genes with brief 
descriptions of the characters affected and authorities therefor; descriptions 
of each of the 10 linkage groups with tables of available linkage data involv- 
ing the genes and translocations in each group; a linkage map (prepared by 
M. M. Rhoades) of the 10 chromosomes of Zea mays showing loci of genes 
whose position can be determined with reasonable certainty; and a list of 
references. Including 218 titles. The manner of interaction of certain genes 
concerned with pigment formation; morphology of reproduction; chromosome 
number, behavior, and rearrangement; and genetic nomenclature are discussed 
briefly. 

Inherltauce of characters in Setaria Italica (Beanv.) , the Italian millet. — 
Vn, Plant purple pigmentation, G. N. IUnoaswami Atyanoab, T. R. Nara- 
yanan, T, Nabayana Rao, and P. Seshadbi Sabma {Indian Jour, Agr, 8oi,, 5 
(iP55), No, 2, pp, 176-194, 5) .—According to the results of the studies re- 

ported in the seventh number of this series (E. S. R., 70, p. 817), plants of 
Italian millet are either pigmented (anthocyanic) or without purple pigment 
(nonpigmented). The pigmented condition is dominant, arises by the basic 
presence of a factor P, and has various manifestations and intensities. A 
factor I determines a manifestation in Intensity, which is dominant to a 
manifestation in a weaker depth. The degree to which P is operative, in addi- 
tion to being influenced greatly by the presence of I, is conditioned by the 
factors V and JJ, which determine the readiness with which P manifests in 
the vegetative or earhead parta The interactions of P, J, V, and H factors 
produce the diversity of forms characterizing varieties of this millet. 

Inheritance of earliness and length of kernel in rice, J. W. Jones, 0. R. 
Adaib, H. M. Beachell, and L. L. Davis {Jour, Amer, Soc, Agron,, 27 {1965) ^ 
No, 11, pp, 910-921), — A study of the possibility of isolating from crosses selec- 
tions earlier and later than either parent and also lines having kernel lengths 
different from those of the parents was made at Biggs, Calif., Stuttgart, Ark., 
and Beaumont, Tex., by the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Plant Industry, working 
in cooperation with the experiment stations in those States. 

Segregation in Fi for first heeding in Bozu X Edith and Bozu X Blue Rose 
appeared to be controlled by nutritional genetic factors; in Colusa X Edith 
mainly by complementary genetic factors indicating a ratio of 0 to 7; in 
O^usa X Blue Rose, largely by one main genetic factor giving about 8 late to 
1 early plant. In Fs populations of Butte (short grain) X Edith (long), 
Oaloro (short) X Honduras (Icmg), Lady Wright (long) X Oalora, Colusa 
(Hiert) X Blue Rose (medium f, and Edith X Blue Rose the length and breadth 
of kernel in 2 crosses ai^>eared to be controlled by multiple genetic factors. 
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The Fs segregation at the 3 stations for date of first heading and Isefnel 
length was essentially the same regardless of differences in cUxnatic conditions. 

The Inheritance of a substance in the roots of seedling hybrid deri¥a- 
tives of Lolium perenne L. X Lolium multiflomm Lam. causing a fluores- 
cence reaction Tisible in filter-paper by screened ultra^Tiolet light, A. H. 
WoonFosDE {Jour. Linn. 80c. London^ Bot., 50 (IBSS), No. SSS, pp. lJ^l-150 ). — 
Behavior of crosses between L. permne and L. mulHflorum indicated fluores- 
cence as a simple Mendelian dominant Italianate characters were dominant 
in the hybrid generation, but so far there has been no evidence of complete 
dominance of the annual or biennial habit associated with L. mulHflorum. No 
genetic linkage was observed between fluorescence and awned flowering glumes. 

The unreliability of selection in the F, for breeding wheat resistant to 
flag smut, J. R. A. McMillan (Jour. Council 8ci. and Indus. Res. lAust.}, 
8 {1935), No. 3, pp. 21JirJt22). — ^A study of 16 crosses between varieties of wheat 
with different degrees of resistance or susceptibility to flag smut {Urooystis 
tritioi) carried through the Ft, indicated that for practical purposes diseased 
F, plants produced as resistant Fa lines as did the healthy ones. However, 
there was a high degree of correlation between the amount of disease in an Fa 
family and that in the corresponding Ft progenies. 

For breeding flag smut resistant varieties, an individual plant test (e. g., In 
the Fa) for reaction to the disease is useless, and selection should be based on 
progeny tests beginning with the Fa. If the Fa population Is small a flag smut 
test may be deflnitely harmful, since it reduces the amount of material from 
which to select for other characters. 

The inheritance of resistance to common bean mosaic in field and 
garden beans, W. H. Piekce {Phytopathology, 25 {1935), No. 9, pp. 875-883, 
figs. 2). — This study from the Idaho Experiment Station dealt with crosses in- 
volving three resistant varieties (Corbett Refugee, Robust, and Great Northern 
UI No. 1) and the susceptible Refugee Green variety. All the hybrids in- 
volving Corbett Refugee proved resistant in the Fi generation, but crosses of 
Great Northern UI No. 1 and Robust with Refugee Green were susceptible in Fju 

In F, the Corbett Refugee-Refugee Green hybrids segregated 89 percent re- 
sistant plants when Corbett Refugee was used as the pollen parent, and 82 
percent with the reciprocal cross. The Fi progenies of Great Northern UI 
No. IX Refugee Green segregated from 15 to 18 percent resistant plants and 
Robust X Refugee Green 12 percent. 

Crosses between certain resistant varieties segregated susceptible plants in 
F». Corbett RefugeeX Great Northern UI No. 1 segregated 11 percent sus- 
ceptible plants and Corbett RefugeeX Robust 20.8 percent Great Northern UI 
No. IX Robust did not segregate in Fs, indicating the resistance of these two 
varieties to be similar. Idaho Refugee and Wisconsin Refugee, two homozygous 
resistant varieties selected from the Refugee Green ( $ ) X Corbett Refugee ( 8 ) 
cross, were backcrossed to Refugee Green. Analysis of the Fi indicated that 
these two resistant varieties possessed the same degree of resistance as the 
original resistant parent variety, Corbett Refugee. 

The data from these various crosses are concluded to be sufficiently consistent 
to allow accurate predictions of what might be expected of the resistant varieties 
studied when crossed with other varieties. 

Notes on the inheritance of quantitative characters in a cross between 
two varieties of garden pea (Pisum sativum L.), S. Clat {Jour. Pcsnol. 
and Hart. ISd., 13 {1935), No. 3, pp. 149^189, fige. 9). — Studies of the F, and later 
generations of a cross between the Idttle Marvel pea and a variety known 
as FB showed that narrow pod, small seed, Little Marvel shaped seed, abun- 
dant two-flowered racemes, early flowering, rapid pod development, and short 
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I to the first fertile node are associated to a varying degree in tiie IiyMdiu 
From the results it is evident that resistance to disease and insects, capacity 
for withstanding advme conditions, and an abfiity to develop full-seeded pods 
might also he Included in the foregoing group. The author believes that seed 
sise and seed shape are each dependent on a single pair of allelomorphs. A 
generally simple relationship was found to hold for pod breadth, perhaps 
modified by minor genes or possibly by factorial Interrelattonships in some 
instances. 

An analysis of the breeding valne of certain plnm varieties, W. H. 
Alderman and E. Anoelo {Amer. Soo. Hort. 8oi, Proo.^ SI {19SJ^)t PP* S51S56).—- 
Observations at the Minnesota Experiment Station on a total of 2,960 plum 
seedlings representing 85 parental combinations and consisting in part of second 
generation seedlings obtained by means of sib matings and crosses of first- 
generation plants showed only 81 worthy of a superior rating. These 81 
seedlings were derived from 14 parental combinations, and 23 had Burbank as 
one parent It was apparent that hybrids originating from crosses of Prwm$ 
aalioUfha with various American species are far more productive of good seedlings 
than those from crosses between American species. In the case of reciprocal 
crosses between P. mlicina and P. amerioana a much larger proportion of 
promising seedlings were secured when P. sdUotiut was the ovule parent The 
chances of securing valuable seedlings from open pollination appeared very 
slight unless very large populations were grown. The data on the various 
crosses are presented in tabular foruL 

Inheritance of gooseberry leaf infection, A. S. Golbt (Amer, Boo, Hort, 
Bci. Proo.t SI {19S4)t pp. S97S99, ftp, 1).— Observations at the Illinois Experi- 
ment Station on 1,801 gooseberry seedlings of known parentage showed con- 
siderable differences in the progenies with respect to resistance to anthracnose 
and leaf spot. Transparent X Rideau and Como self-pollinated were particu- 
larly promising progenies. Carrie appeared to have value as a source of re- 
sistance, and Poorman, Glenndale, Oregon ChampioD, Downing, and Minnesota 
No. 96 whether crossed or selfed seemed to Impart resistance. Reciprocal crosses 
yielded practically the same results. 

The best parents in red raspberry breeding, G. L. Slats {Amer, Boo, 
Bort, Boi, Proo,j SI {19S^)f pp. 407-^10, fig, 1). — ^An analysis of records taken by 
the New York State Experiment Station on 7,684 raspberry seedlings produced 
during the period 1908-81 Indicated that crossing is much superior to selfing 
as a means of creating strong, vigorous seedlings. On a basis of prmnising 
seedlings, Lloyd George proved to be one of the most outstanding parents. 
The most effective combinations were Lloyd George X Newman and Lloyd 
George X Newburgh. Newman is said to be the best source of firm-fruited 
seedlings. Of a total of 834 seedlings derived by selfing, only four were Y^orthy 
of a second trial and only one was named (Ontario). Cuthbert h\ general 
did not yi^d many good seedlings, although it transmitted its high dessert and 
canning qualities. 

A study of mutations in evolution, 1, 11, B. 0. Robb (Jour. Genei., Si 
{19SS)^ No, 1, pp, S9^2, /Igi, 5).— Two papers on this study are r^rted. 

L BvolutUm the equine BhiUl . — ^Through study of the speclm^ of fossil 
Equldae of the American Museum of Natural History, it is shown that as the 
total body sise of the r«^^hlstoric horse increased from the ca^slse BgracotherUm 
to the large modem horse, the ratio of tiie face length to cranial lei^h was 
doifi>led. No evidence was found to Indicate that genes for specific differences 
In form <H?erated during the evolutionary prooesa 

XI. Ouiogeny in the equine Bkull, — Skull measurements of fetal young and 
matuxe horses, including the ratio of face length to cranial length, are tabulated 
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and show that tlie changes in the skull shape agree with those occurring during 
the evolution of the horse of different sizes. 

Foundations and inferences of line breeding [trans. title], A. Soiitohbto 
{Ziiohtungskunae, 10 {1905), No. 9, pp. SS4-S41, figB, £).— This is a discussion of 
the theoretical expectation from line breeding toward the concentration of the 
qualities of superior individuals. 

The production of melanin by cold in black-eyed complete albinos and 
in the exhibition of permanently hidden genes without crossing [trans. 
title], W. Schultz {Nova Acta Leopoldina, n. ser., g {1936), No. 8-4, pp, 258-4191, 
pU. 2). — ^A white Vienna-Bussian rabbit, due to the genes o^tr, has been pro- 
duced which is free of pigment when raised under normal conditions but in 
which the iris may be darkened by exposure to lower temperatures. Differences 
in the temperatures necessary for causing the production of pigmentation in 
Russian rabbits of different genotypes (Q. S. R., 72, p. 756) are pointed out 

Genetic factors in the response of feather follicles to thyroxin and 
theelin, C. H. Danfoeth (Jour. Expt. Zool., 65 (1983), No. 2, pp. 183-197, pi. 1). — 
Theelin and thyroxin were administered to birds of six different genotypes and 
the response noted. Both hormones tended to produce feminization of the 
male plumage In tlie different genotypes. 

The follicular apparatus of the ovary of the immature rat andl some of 
the factors which influence it, G. E. Lane (Anat. Reo., 61 (1935), No. 2, pp, 
141-153, fig. 1). — ^Determinations were made of the number of follicles, differen- 
tiating between those with and those without loosening of the granulosa (vesic- 
ular) in normal female rats fromt 15 to 68 days of age. Injections of doses 
equivalent to 0.1, 0.05, and 0.025 g of acetone-dried sheep pituitary in 22day-o]d 
female mice increased the percentage of follicles with antra from 29.2 percent 
in the controls to 63.7, 82.8, and 47.6 percent, respectively, for the 3 doses, 
although the doses were so small that they did not cause gross ovarian changes 
or establishment of the vaginal orifice. 

The effect of resection on different parts of the oviduct on the for- 
mation of the hen's egg, Y. S. Asmundson and J. G. Jebvis (Jour. Expt. ZooL, 
65 (1933), No. 3, pp. 395-420, figs. 5). — ^In investigations at the California Ex- 
periment Station and the University of British Columbia studies were made 
of the infiuence on the eggs of resectlonlng and removal of various i)ortions of 
the oviduct of hens. After resectioning a portion from the wall of the uterus 
the shell and shell membrane were modified, whereas the shape of the egg 
was not changed except after resectioning a part of the isthmus. The amount 
of thick albumen was much reduced by removal of a part of the albumen tube 
of the oviduct 

Colorimetric estimation of oestrin in the urine of non-pregnant women, 
G. F. Marbian and S. L. Cohen (Nature [London], 135 (1935), No. 3426, p. 
1072). — ^A study of the colorimetric method in the determination of estrin in the 
urine of nonpregnant women (E. S. R., 74, p. 25) did not prove satisfactory. 

The influence of sex hormones on the brood of the hen [trans. title], 
W. Koch (ZUchtungskunde, 10 (1935), No. 9, pp. 381-388).-— Vsilly feeding of 50 
mouse units of an oil solution of a follicular hormone not only stimulated egg 
production but the percentage of fertile eggs, and egg hatching was increased 
from 43.8 and 39.5 percent to 64.1 and 62.1 percent, respectively. 

A prepubertal reversal of the sex difference in the gonadotropic hor» 
mone content of the pituitary gland of the rat, H. M. Clark (Anat. ReOn 
61 (1935), No. 2, pp. 175-192, figs. 5). — Studies of the influence on ovarian weights 
of Immature mice of the implants of the pituitary of male and female cats 
ranging in age from 1 day to 285 days showed that the glands from female 
donors from 13 to 18 days of age were more potent, whereas the glands of 
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the male donors ftom 7.5 to 10 mo. of age were more potent than the glands of 
females of the same age. 

A sea difference in the change in potencj of the anterior hypophysis 
following the bilateral castration in newborn rats, H. M. nr Amr (Anat, Beo., 
61 il9S5)t No. pp. Continnlng the above studies, only negligible 

differences were found in the gonad-stlmulatlng potency of the hypophysis of 
males and females gonadectomized at one day of age. Oastrated males showed 
an Increase averaging 102 percent in pituitary potency, compared with normal 
males, but no particular differences were noted in normal and gonadectomized 
females. 

Modification of mammalian sexual cycles.— II, Bffects upon young male 
ferrets (Putorius vulgaris) of constant eight and one-half hour days and 
of six hours of illumination after dark, between November and June, 
T. K. Bissonnette (Biol. Bui, 68 (1965), No. fi, pp. 600-516, pi 1). —Continuing 
this series (B. S. R., 69, p. 34), study was made of the mating reaction and 
sperm-^jaculattng power of ferrets kept on short days from November 10 
until killed on February 24, March 16, and April 8, and comparable animals 
kept on long days during this period. The onset of sexual activity was 
hastened In two of the long-day animals, but not in the third; whereas the 
onset of sexual activity in animals exposed, to short days was delayed. In the 
ferrets exposed to the longer days regression set in before June 8, at which 
time males under normal conditions are at complete sexual activity. 

Modification of mammalian sexual cycles. — ^m. Reversal of the cycle in 
male ferrets (Putorius vulgaris) by increasing periods of exposure to 
light between October second and March thirtieth, T. H. Bissonitettb 
(Jour. Expt. Zool, n (1965), No, 2, pp. 641-676, pis. 5).— Oontinuing the series 
noted above, the sexual cycle of male ferrets was reversed by providing 
additional light exposure from October 2 to March 30. Spermatogenesis with 
metamorphosed sperms was evident from November 7 through December, fol- 
lowed by regression at the end of March. 

A case of probable superfetation in the cat, J. B. Masked and J. C. 
Hinbey (Anal Reo., 61 (1965), No. 2, pp. 241-251, Hgs. 5).— A probable case of 
superfetation in the cat is noted in which two normal kittens were bom and 
18 days later two more were delivered. Histological examination of the uterus 
suggested that the first two fetuses were in one horn of the uterus and the 
other two in the other horn. The continuance of the pregnancy in one horn 
of the uterus with involution in the other suggests the operation of some local 
factor for the continuance of the pregnant state in addition to the role of 
hormones. 

X-ray sterility in the male house mouse, G. D. Snell (Jowr. Bwpt. Eool, 
65 (1966), No. 6, pp. 421-441 )• — Studies of the influence of X-rays on the male 
house mouse showed that mitoses disappeared from the testes of the males at 
about 11 days after treatment with 800 B-unlts, but that the treaMwit had 
little or no effect on the survival of the spermatozoa In the epididymis. Motile 
sperm were present in a pair killed 49 days after X-raying, but none were 
present in the pair killed 63 days after the X-ray treatment X-rayed mice 
remained fertile for approximately 10 to 14 days after treatment, but the size 
of the litters was reduced. No modification of the sex ratio was noted among 
the progeny of X-rayed males, but a high percentage of stillbirths occurred. 
An embryologlcal study showed that the small litter size produced by X-rayed 
males was due to the death of many of the embryos at or shortly after im- 
plantatioiL ' 
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[Field crops experiments in Georgia] (Georgia Sta. Rpt 19S5t pp. 

41-^48, figs, 5).— <k>ntintied agronomic research (B. S. R., 71» p. 702) at the sta* 
tion and the Mountain Substation included variety tests with soybeans and 
potatoes ; a trial of flax ; breeding work with oats, wheat, and soybeans ; effects 
of fall application of nitrogen on wheat varieties of different maturity ; effect 
of awns upon barley yields ; effects of rainfall upon potato yields ; planting tests 
with soybeans; interplanting summer legumes in com; green manures for 
corn ; hay yields of cowpeas, sorgo, and soybeans after small grain ; and com- 
parison of crop yields in rotation v. continuous culture. Work with cotton 
considered development of one-variety communities, green manure v. sodium 
nitrate, quantities and formulas of fertilizers, use of minor elements in ferti- 
lizers, sources of phosphorus and nitrogen, use of limestone with ammonium 
sulfate in fertilizer, boron requirements and functions, and mopping cotton 
with a molasses-calcium arsenate mixture for bollweevil control. Certain lines 
of work were in cooperation with the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

[Field crops work in Pennsylvania], O. Olson, H. B. Musses, C. F. Noll, 
and O. J. IBVIN (Pennsylvania 8ta. Bui, S20 (1935), pp. 12, IS, 14, 15). — Progress 
results are reported briefly from breeding work with oats and tobacco; variety 
tests with alfalfa, soybeans, wheat, oats, and barley ; and fertilizer and quality 
tests with tobacco grown in different rotations. 

Mechanical aids to crop experiments, H. J. Kemp (Sci. Agr., 15 (1935), 
No, 7, pp. 488-506, figs, 17). — Seeding machines developed at the Swift Current 
(Saskatchewan) Experiment Station include rod-row seeders of the 9-ln. circu- 
lar hopper (fluted ring) and endless belt types, and a calibrated fluted drum 
type of continuous row seeder. The merits of seeding by weight v. numbers of 
viable kernels and Mnd seeding v. machine seeding were compared. Harvest- 
ing machines described include a rotary shear rod-row cutter, a rod-row 
thresher, and a bead thresher. 

Improved varieties developed through the cooperative crop improve- 
ment project of the University of Nanking, H. H. Love ( Univ. Nanking, Col, 
Agr, and Forestry Spec. Rpt. 2 (1935), pp. 18, figs. 3). — Crop varieties improved 
in the project in cooperation wdih Cornell University et al. (B. S. B., 72, p. 766) 
included Nanking 2905 wheat, described by T. H. Shen ; Nanhsuchow 61 wheat, 
by L. Y. Ma ; Kaifeng 316 barley, by B. V. Pih ; Nanksoy 832 soybeans, by S. 
Wang ; acclimatized Trice and Acala cottons, by S. P. Peng ; and Million Dollar 
cotton, described by Y. S. Chen. 

Some factors affecting nodule formation on seedlings of leguminous 
plants, C. A. Ludwig and F. E. Allison (Jour. Amer, Soc, Agron., 27 (1935), 
No. 11, pp. 895-902). — ^The effects of the presence of older plants, including 
alfalfa, soybeans, wheat, and com, on the nodulation of either alfalfa or soy- 
bean seedlings growing in close proximity was studied in sand cultures. 

Where jthe light intensity was not limiting, 38 positive and 15 negative results 
were obtained. The percentage of positive results was about the same whether 
the older iflants were legumes or nonlegumes, but this beneficial effect of the 
older plants did not appear consistently and usually was much smaller than 
that observed by H. G. Thornton • with alfalfa. 

In similar experiments where older plants were not present increased nodu- 
lation followed additions of sucrose and of a heavy inoculum. Small quan- 
tities of available nitrogen sometimes were slightly beneficial, but larger quan- 
tities greatly depressed nodule formation. Cold water extracts of sand in 

*Boy. Soc. [Undon], Proc., Ber. B, 104 (1929), No. 782, pp. 481-492, pi. 1, figs. 7. 
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which alfalfa, com. and wheat seedlings had been growing did not aptaredably 
affect nodule fomaation when added to cultures of alfalfa seedlings. The 
fayorable effect of older plants on nodule formation seems to be exidained 
by the extrmne fa.Torableneaa of the rhisosphere to bacterial growth, this in 
turn being due in part to liberation of the essential bacterial growth substanoe 
from the roots. The practical importance of this effect under field oonditionf 
is probably negligible. 

The magnesinm content of grasses and legumes and the ratios between 
this element and the total calcium, phosphorus, and nitrogen in these 
plants, H. A. Daniel (Jour, Amer, 800 , Agron,, 27 (1256), No, 11, pp, 922^2^),—- 
The total magnesium content and the ratios between the total calcium, jdios- 
phorus, and nitrogen were studied at the Oklahoma Experiment Statlcm in 
162 mature plants and in the tops and roots of 40 samples of legumes collected 
at different growth stages. 

The magnesium content of the 10 species of mature grass averaged 0.150 
percent and that of the 45 mature legumes 0.370 percent The grass varied in 
magnesium content from 0.060 to 0.316 percent and the legumes from 0.329 
to 1.024 percent Legumes were found to contain 2.48 times as much mag- 
nesium as the grasses. The data showed that the magnesium content of 
legumes decreased as the plants matured. The calcium-magnesium ratios 
varied in the mature grasses and legumes from 1.10 to 5.46, the phosphorus- 
magnesium ratios from 0.09 to 2.42, and the nitrogen-magnesium ratios from 
2.00 to 22.06. The average of these ratios was slightly higher in the legume 
tops collected at different growth stages than in the roots. Very little relation 
was found to exist between the chemical composition of the tops of the plants 
and of the roots. See also an earlier note (E. S. R., 71, p. 621) « 

Combinations of com and soybeans for sUage, R. G. Wiqgans ([N^eio 
rorfc] ComeU 8 ta, Bui, 634 (1955), pp. S4y figs. 7). — Continued experiments, 
now reported for the period 1022-84, resembled those noted earlier (E. S. R., 
60, p. 202) in general scope and in conclusions based on the results. Since 
then more attention has been paid to varieties and the optimum rates of 
planting the two cropa Observations in addition to conclusions already noted 
may be stated as follows: 

Any one of several varieties of soybeans grown in the same row with a 
good silage com increased significantly the total dry-matter production per 
unit area. For example, Wilson soybeans, when grown with Oomell 11 corn 
over 11 yr., resulted In an average increase of 14.2 percent in total dry matter. 
Haberlandt, Illinois 13-10, Midwest, Mansoy, Wilson, Dunfield, and Peking prob- 
ably surpass either Black Eyebrow or Manchu, all of which give significant in- 
creases in total dry matter. Virginia and Biloxi are deemed too late in ma- 
turity for satisfactory performance. Cayuga (E. S. R., 72, p. 42), because of 
its extrmne earliness and short growth habit, is considered unsuitable for a 
silage variety. Pole beans (E. S. R., 78, p. 35) cause a very material loss in 
total dry-matter production when grown with com for silage. Any good silage 
com and a suitable variety of soybeans, grown together in the same row and 
spaced at the rate of one com to three soybean plants in each 9 In. of row, 
yield more digestible nutrients than does the same com grown alone at the 
optimum planting rate, and likewise the nutritive ratio is narrowed materially 
as a result of the high protein content of the soybeans. 

Pollination stmdies in toria (Brassica napns L. var. dlchotoma, Prain) 
and sarhon (Brassica eomQpsMs L. var. sarson, Prain), A. Mohaiocau 
(Indian Jout, Agr, Boi., 6 (1956), No. 2, pp, lfiflH54).--The report on the polM- 
natlon work is supplemented by ccnnm^ts on the status of toria and saroon as 
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oil seed crops and breeding for Improved varieties. Observationg In addition 
to those recorded earlier (B. S. R., p. 828) are as follows: 

S^f-pollinating a flower bud 2 and 8 days before opening gave good pod 
setting and seed production. Flowers self-pollinated 2 or 8 days after opening 
set pods and produced seeds much better than those produced on the same day 
or the day after opening. The probable cause of self-sterility seems to be the 
slower growth of “ self ” pollen than of the foreign pollen In the stylar tissue. 
This Is attributed to an Inhibiting action which may be due mainly to the effect 
of a secretion produced actively in the stylar tissue between 1 to 2 days before 
and after flower opening. Pollen grains remain viable for at least 7 days, and 
the stigmas remain receptive for 3 days after flower opening. In ioriaf number 
of primary branches, length of pods, and weight of seeds were found to be more 
or less positively correlated with yield of plants. Due to loss of vigor in toria 
and brown-seeded Boraon by inbreeding, pure lines are thought to have no direct 
economic utility, but considerable improvement has been achieved by mass 
selection. Self-sterility was found to behave as an inherited character inde- 
pendent of seed color, and self-compatible brown-seeded plants were evolved. 
Andrena ilerda, Apis fiorea^ and Halictus sp. were observed to be the chief insect 
pollinators of ioria and sarson. 

The growth, yield, and composition of certain tropical fodders, X>. D. 
pATEBSON (Jour. Aqv, 8oi. [England}, 25 (1955), No, 8, pp. 888-898, figs, 8).— 
Elephant grass, Uba cane, and Guatemala grass were compared under Trinidad 
(British West Indies) conditions and efforts made to ascertain for each the 
correct cutting stage for maximum nutritive value per acre. The experiment 
comprised a yield trial in the form of a Latin square embracing main plats 
harvested every 45, 90, 120, and 180 days, respectively, with the 8 varieties on 
subplats. This work supplemented previous cutting tests with elephant grass 
(B. S. R., 71, p. 187). 

On the average the yields of either herbage or dry matter tended to increase 
as the cutting rotation was prolonged up to 6 mo. Yields were about in the 
proportions: Uba cane, 100; Guatemala grass, 81.2; and elephant grass, 48.8 
percent. The lower yield of elephant grass was attributed to an attack of 
Helminthosporium sp. on its foliage. For each variety individually, cutting 
as often as every 45 days decreased productivity, while the 6-mo. cutting rota- 
tion gave a signiflcant increase with Uba cane and Guatemala grass but with 
elephant grass a signiflcant decrease in total yield. The height of herbage when 
cut was correlated positively with yield and cutting rotation, i. e., the greater 
the yield and the longer the rotation the taller the grass. 

Elephant grass was about 2 to 3 percent lower in dry matter content than 
the other grasses. In each variety, progressive gains in dry matter and de- 
creases in protein percentage occurred from the shortest to the longest cutting 
treatment. Elephant grass was significantly better and Uba cane poorer in 
protein than Guatemala grass. The maximum nutritive value per acre for each 
grass, as estimated from the total protein yield, was obtained from the 8-mo. 
cutting rotation. 

Field observations revealed that sprouting of ratoons can occur by bud or 
terminal develc^ment of tillers or both, the predominating method depend- 
ing primarily upon length of cutting rotation. Simultaneous development by 
both methods is desirable for a quick cover and dense herbage and with 
Guatemala grass occurs on the optimum cutting rotation of 8 mo. The land 
was deauer from weeds as the cutting rotation was the longer. Guatemala 
grass was the best and elephant grass the poorest weed eradicator. These 
grasses, especially Uba cane, could successfully withstand drought The short 
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euttliig rotations were associated with smaller, less vigorous stools and de- 
creased root development. 

A marked positive correlation between rainfall and productivity and a negative 
one between rainfall and dry matter percentage were noted, but the nega- 
tive correlation between number of indies of rain and protein content noted 
in the earlier experiment was not present, probably because of long drought 
Fodder research under tropical and temperate conditions is compared. 

The effect of fertilizers on the longevity of mowings, A. B. Beaumont, 
B. W. Donaldson, and M. E. Snell {Masaachusettg 8ta, Bui, 322 (1933) ^ 
pp. 8). — When top-dressed with various mixed fertilizers, an old meadow on a 
Merrimac fine sandy loam was improved in quality and yield by mixtures 
high in nitrogen and potash, whereas little or no benefit was derived from 
superphosphate. Fertilizer with nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash in a 
ratio of about 8:1:2 is recommended for old meadows on soils of this type. 
On soils of this and closely related types the quality of mixed grass meadows 
will so deteriorate in 6 or 8 yr., in spite of rational fertilization, that reseeding 
is desirable. In another experiment on a similar soil where 4 different nitro- 
gen carriers were applied as top-dressing to furnish nitrogen at the rate of 60 
lb. per acre, the increase due to fertilizer was a little over 100 percent, but 
data were too limited for conclusions on the relative merits of the materials 
used. 

The total nitrogen content of the grass was found to decrease as maturity 
advanced. In the earliest growth stage nitrogen fertilizers increased the nitro- 
gen content about one-fourth to one-half, while in the last stage the fertilized 
and unfertilized grass differed little in nitrogen percentage. 

The relation of pasture development to environmental factors in South 
Australia, H. 0. Trumble (Jour. Dept. Agr. So. Aust.y SB (1935), No. 12, pp. 
1460-1487, pi. 1, figs, 16). — Pasture improvement work In South Australia is 
discussed in regard to location, nature, and carrying capacity of grazing areas ; 
pasture types ; response of natural pastures to fertilizers and to rainfall ; rela- 
tions of type to environment, and of seeded pastures to climatic and soil fac- 
tors ; interrelations of phosphatic and nitrogenous fertilization with competition 
and yields; and seeds mixtures adapted to different conditions. 

Evidence of field hybridization in beans, W. W. Maokie and F. L. Smith 
(Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron.. 27 (1935), No. 11, pp. 903--909). — ^Evidence presented 
from this contribution from the University of California showed field hybrid- 
ization to occur commonly in all 6 species of beans grown in California, viz, 
commcm beans (Phaseolus vulgaris), tepary beans (P. acutifolius) , multifiorus 
OP butter beans (P. coooineus), small or baby lima (P. lunatus sieva), large 
lima (P. lunatus macrocarpa), and blackeye cowpeas (Vigna sinensis). Such 
cross-pollination usually takes place between adjacent plants. Variation In 
size and color of the seed and vigor and maturity of the vines, as in the case 
of the Salinas Pinks, have resulted from field hybridization between vines 
within a variety. Disease resistance characterizing a variety may be dis- 
turbed or broken down. The western grass thrips (Frankliniella oooidefUaUs 
(Pergande)), rather than bumblebees or honeybees, appeared to be responsible 
for the field hybridization in beans. 

Investigations in crop husbandry.— n. On the age of seed beans, F. H. 
Gabnxs and H. X3t. Sandxbs (Jour. Agr. Sei. [England"}, 25 (1935), No. 3, pp. 
361-368).— In the second of this series (B. S. R., 68, p. 41), new and old seed 
beans were compared and data were reduced by a method noted earlier (B. S. 
B., 71, p. 460). In general new seed yielded higher than old seed but only 
by about 10 percent There were some indications that harvest conditions 
might be more important than age of seed. New seed produced more branches 
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in early spring and more pod-bearing stems at harrest, bat old seed prodnoed 
stems more thickly podded at harvest and pods with more beans. In one test 
abnormally large seed produced very vigorous plants and very large beans 
at harvest. 

The improvement of naturally cross-pollinated plants by selection in 
self-fertilized lines. — The testing and utilization of inbred strains of 
com, D. F. Jones and TV. R. Singleton {Conmotiout [New Haveny Sta. Bui. 
S16 (19S5)f pp. 649^91, figs. 17).— The findings reported in the second part of 
this work are held in general to corroborate previous condusioas (E. S. B., 
58, p. 629). 

In two sets of experiments with both Burwell Yellow Flint and Learning 
Dent, inbreds were classified, before crossing, as good or poor in one case 
and as productive, intermediate, and unproductive in another. In no case were 
highest average yields obtained from strains classified as unproductive, and 
the opposite also held true. In matings of good and poor inbreds, good X good 
yielded highest, good X poor intermediate, and poor X poor lowest, although 
the differences were not significant In double crosses combining from none 
to 8 good strains there was a barely significant increase in the crosses having 
8 good strains over those with none. Specific characters in the inbred parents 
that appeared In the Fi hybrid were short long slender, cylindrical, and ta- 
pering ears. In a series of white flint com Inbreds, all crossed by a multiple 
Learning variety, selection of best inbreds was of little avail. One-half of the 
most productive crosses was obtained by choosing one-third of the best inbreds 
before crossing. It is doubtful if any normal lines should be eliminated 
before crossing. 

In Evergreen sweet com the most productive* Fi hybrid had a serious 
root weakness, contributed largely by the C-63 parent. In an effort to correct 
this, remnant seed from 8 progenies in the second generation of lines No. 50 
and No. 68 were grown, and sixty-one new lines were started; these were selfed 
for three generations, always using erect plants ; and the new No. 60 lines were 
then crossed with the new No. 68 lines and the Fx hybrids tested. No hybrids 
were found that were materially better than the original cross, which empha- 
sized the futility of carrying on many lines after the plants are selfed for 
two generations. It probably would have been better to start a great many 
lines and to carry on only one progeny from each originally selfed plant 

In a series of Whipple sweet com inbreds in which 106 lines were started, 
28 of 74 lines remaining after three generations of selfing were noted as promis- 
ing in stalk growth or ear characters. All but one of the best Fx hybrids re- 
sulted from crossing these 23 inbreds in various combinations; the remaining 
inbreds could have been profitably discarded. In the Whipple series, poeiitlve 
correlations of inbreds and Fx hybrids were found between number and w^ht 
of ears and number of tillers per plant, and between number of tillers and yield 
of marketable ears. Selection of inbreds with many tillers is advisable pro- 
vided the tillers do not produce ears. 

Each o{ the methods for testing good inbreds is discussed. Inbreds can be 
tested by crossing with other inbreds (single cross), by crossing an Fx hybrid 
X an inbred (8-way cross), by crossing two Fx hybrids together (double cross), 
by crossing later generation hybrids together (advanced generation cross), 
by crossing an inbred by a variety (to^hcross), or by crossing two synthetic 
varieties together (multiple cross). 

ICany int^red lines can be produced with minimum effort by growing only one 
hill of each line. This method, as described, proved advantageous in isolating 
good inbred lines of SpanlsAi Gold, an extra early sweet com. 
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Fi hybrids heterosygons for Off (gold^ plant character) did not differ In 
yield from similar hybrids of OG composition. 

When crossed seed of the same inbred parents was jurodnoed under widely 
different c<mditlons of latitude and climate, no differences in yield of the 
Fa hybrids were obtained when all lots were grown in Oonnecticat (B. 8. B., 
74. p. 80). 

Flaxseed production in the North Central States, A. 0. Dillman and 
T. B, Stoa (17. S, Dept. Agr., Farmers* Bui. 1747 (19S5, pp. /Z+iS, figs. 11) • — 
The information given on the history of flax in the United States, its cul- 
tural status, varieties, cultural methods and field practices, rotations, weed 
control, growing flax and wheat as a mixed crop, andi flax under irrigation, 
diseases of flax, cleaning and storing seed, and the marketing and utilization 
of the seed crop, is a revision of that included in Farmers’ Bulletin 1828 (B. 8. 
R., 52, p. 487) which it supersedes. The data included were largely obtained in 
cooperation with the North Dakota Experim^t Station. 

Markton and other varieties of oats, O. B. Babbesj {WasMagtow Bta. Bui. 
$14 (19S5), pp. 44f fiff^- i8 ). — ^The comparative yields, adaptations, and other 
varietal characteristics of oats varieties, determined in prolonged plat and 
nursery tests, are reported in continuation of earlier work (B. 8. R., 51, p. 87) 
with comparisons of the production of oats and other cereals, and the relation 
of oats production to horses and mules. 

Markton, recommended for eastern Washington, has immunity from known 
forms of oat smut, good yields, high bushel weight, a low percentage of hulls, 
and medium-early maturity. Victory is indicated for the lowlands of western 
Washington because of its high yield and stiff straw, although Markton yielded 
well on the uplands there and has the advantage of immunity from smut. 
Gray Winter, the only oats In general used for fall seeding, can be sown alone 
or with peas or vetch for hay and silage. All oats except Markton need 
treatment for smut before planting. The best control was obtained from the 
formaldehyde dip method. 

Ck>rrelation studies showed that date ripe was not correlated with yields, in- 
dicating that factors other than time of maturity influence yield:. However, 
the latest group was lowest in yield. Date of maturity also had no effect on 
bushel weight Shattering was not correlated with yield but was so associated 
with date ripe that varieties ripening in midseason shattered the most High- 
yielding varieties did not lodge as much as lower ylelders, Indicating that yield 
is correlated with stiff straw. The taller varieties also lodged slightly leas 
than the shorter onea Low percentage of groats was associated with poor 
quality of oats and low bushel weight. Kernel size did not influence yi^d but 
was slightly associated with bushel weight The grain: sheaf weight ratio for 
hull-less varieties was considerably lower than for the hulled oata The oats 
of the side type of panicle tested produced 18.5 percent less yield per acre than 
tree type oats. 

Oats production in Washington reached its peak in 1910, dropping during the 
next 15 yr. to almost the 1900 level, and gradually increasing since 1980. This 
drop in oats production seemed due in a measure to the decline in the number 
of horses and mules, replaced by tractors. The increase in oats production 
during the depression may be due to the return of these animals in the oats 
sections. 

Thermal conductivity of stored oats with different moisture content, 
A. L. Bakxb and H. Stiles {Plant Physiol., 10 {19S6), No. 5. pp. 581-587. 
fig. i).— Iowa Experiment Station studies supplemoitlng previous work (B. S. R.. 
70, p, 176) showed that the thermal conductivity of dry oats has a value of 
abmxt 0.000158 and Increases directly with the moisture content. At a moisture 
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content of 9.88 percent the thermal conductivity was 0.000158 and at 88.82 
percent 0.000222 in c. g. s. units. 

Oil formation in groundnut with reference to quality* J. S. Patel and 
0. R. Seshadbi {Indian Jour, Agr, Soi.f 5 {19S$), No, 2, pp, 165-17S, figa, 2 ), — ^As 
the peanut seed developed in studies at Madras the percentage of oil gradually 
Increased except in the stages just after blooming and just before maturity. 
As the seed develops, gains occur in oil content and shelling percentage and 
reductions in the free fatty acid and moisture content Harvesting peanuts 
even one week before full maturity increased tlie free fatty acid content and 
reduced the oil content of kernels by about 5 percent The practice of harvest- 
ing i>eanuts before fully mature was observed to increase the proportion of 
immature kernels and the period required for drying, and thus to Increase the 
chances of deterioration which would be accelerated when the crop was wet. 

Factors influencing tho growth and yleldl of potatoes in Florida, M. B. 
Ensign {Plant Physiol,, 10 {1935), No, S, pp. 4^5-482, figs, 9 ). — A series of time 
of planting tests made by the Florida Experiment Station, 1927-81, demon- 
strated that considerable latitude is admissible in time of planting potatoes in 
the LaCrosse and Hastings areas, ranging from December 16 to February 14, 
the January 16-31 period giving the largest average yields. The stolon forma- 
tion period from about 28 to 50 days after planting appeared to be critical 
in development as measured by yield of primes, reaching its peak about 35 
to 40 (lays after planting. The soil moisture content during this period seemed 
to be the chief factor affecting yields, the optimum being about 12 to 18 percent 
on an oven-dry basis. Better drainage at Hastings and need for irrigation at 
LaOrosse were indicated by the respective soil moisture contents. 

March seemed to bo critical for the average planting, since it approximates 
stolon formation. For Hastings a warm, relatively dry period extending from 
late February thropgh March favors large yields, and vice versa. Tempera- 
ture effects seem of lesser importance In Influence upon yi^ds, although there 
was evidence that temperatures prevailing during January and April are too 
high while March temperatures are too low for maximum yields. March 
temperatures tend to be below normal when the precipitation is above normal, 
both of these factors being inimical to large yields. There are 4 periods or 
cycles in March rainfall of approximately 30, 15, 10, and 7.5 yr., respectively. 
The last 2 have recurred over the past 60 yr. so that the wet Marches show 
199 and 233 percent increase of rainfall, respectively, over corresponding dry 
years. When potatoes are planted during January 16-31 the critical period of 
stolon formation follows the period of greatest freezing frequency, and there- 
fore reduces the chance of low yields due to freezing injury. 

Polyembryony in rice (Oryza sativa), K. Ramiah, N. Paethasabatht, 
and S. Ramanujam {Indian Jour, Agr, Sci., 5 {1935), No, 2, pp, 119-124, pU, 2),— 
Polyembryony occurred fairly often at the Coimbatore Paddy Breeding Station 
in a pure line T. 24 and in several hybrid progenies, T. 24 alone showing It con- 
sistently 4n the proportion of 1 in 1,000 seeds. Seeds giving rise to 2 seedlings 
were the more common, yet some producing triplets were also noted. Among 
genetically Identical twins, besides the normal green, some lethal albino twins 
were observed. Genetically different twins included cases where a haploid 
was found associated with a diploid and a green seedling with an albino. In- 
dications were that polyembryony is a heritable character. The occurrence and 
breeding behavior of some of the twins are discussed in relation to the origin 
of polyembryony In rice. 

Soybean production in Idaho, H. W. Hxtlbebt and H. L. Spbnob {Idaho 
8ta, Bui, 218 {1935), pp. 13), — ^Varieties, cultural and field methods, and Irriga* 
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tlon ]>ractice8 are suggested for growing soybeans in Idaho, based on exped- 
ments made at different times since 1&14. and on experience. Soybeans are 
adapted to the warmer areas of the State, especially in sections where com 
can be cured properly. Their successful pr^uction in Idaho depends upon the 
choice of adapted yarieties. Idaho-grown seed was found to be superior to that 
imported from States in the Middle West Row plantings in hills or drills 
rather than broadcast seeding and also inoculation appeared essential for suc- 
cess with the crop, which can be grown with the same cultural practices required 
for com or navy beans. The uses and feeding value of soybeans and their 
byproducts are discussed briefly. 

Field experiments with sugar cane, IV, C. H. B. WnxiAics, R. R. Foilijctt- 
Smith, and C. Cameron (Brit, Ouiana Dept. Agr., Sugar Bui. 4 (1995)^ pp. [P]-f 
121, figs. 41) > — Sugarcane experiments in British Guiana (E. S. R., 72, p. 178) 
in the year ended June 30, 1935, continued to show the current superiority of 
the Diamond 10 and P. O. J. 2878 varieties and good characters of other promis- 
ing canes, especially^ new seedlings. The response of D. 625 plant cane and 
ratoons on flooded and unflooded soils to ammonium sulfate is detailed, with 
recommendations for different situations. Ammonium sulfate surpassed other 
nitrogen carriers, and heavy applications did not have a significant residual 
effect or do better when divided. Responses to lime, phosphate, and potash 
also are mentioned. 

Flood-fallowing, i. e., flooding the field for 4 mo. to 2 yr. after the last ratoons 
are harvested, was found better than grass-fallowing on frontland soils. Water 
depth and presence or absence of vegetation were of minor importance. Addi- 
tion of 5 tons per acre of molasses to the flood water gave in the plant cane 
yield increases enough to pay for the molasses. The 6-mo. and 12-mo. flood- 
fallows gave 12 and 24 percent, respectively, increase in sucrose per acre over 
the 4-mo. flood-fallow. 

Some observations on the seed-setting in a type of tobacco, K. Ram 
(Indian Jour. Agr. Sci., 5 (1935), No. 2, pp. 355-357, pis. 2). — ^During the cold 
weather with the short daylight in December and January, few capsules were 
formed in Pusa Tyi)e 56 tobacco but the number increased in the succeeding 
months with longer days and higher temperature. Reciprocal crosses between 
Type 66 and Type 63, which sets capsules well throughout the season. Indicated 
that the cause lies in the defective functioning of pollen of Type 66 during short 
duration of daylight and at low temperature. 

Portuguese wheats (study on their distribution) [trans. title], A. da 
Gunha Monteieo (Estag. Agr. Cent, [Zrisboa] Bol. 17 (1935), Ser, A, pp. 89, 
figs. 31). — ^The distribution and agronomic characteristics of the principal varie- 
ties of wheat grown in Portugal are discussed in some detail, with notes on the 
Industry in different areas. 

Seed list (U. 8 . Dept. Agr., Bur. Plant Indus., 1935, pp. 38).— This is a list of 
the common and scientific names of forage plant seeds and the Incidental seeds 
commonly found with them. 

Photographs of drawings of seeds: The more Important forage-plant 
seeds and incidental seeds commonly found with them, F. H. Hillman and 
H. H. Henry i U. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. Plant Indus., 1935, pp. 19, pis. 15). list 
of the common and scientific names accompanies the plates. 

Results of seed tests for 1985, B. G. Sanborn and L. J. Hioozns (New 
Hampshire 8ta. Bui. 286 (1935), pp. 20).— The percentages of purity and germi- 
nation are tabulated for 391 official samples of figld crop seed collected from 
dealers in New Hampshire ddring the year ended June 80, 1986. 

Agricultural seed, A. S. Lutman (Vermont 8ta. Bui. 398 (1935), pp. 16).— 
The germination and purity guaranties and Important variations therefrom 
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are tabulated and discussed for more tlian 600 samples of agricultural seed 
collected from dealers in Vermont during 1035. 

Study of Japanese weed seeds. — Grasses [trans. title], M. Kondo^ 
Y. Kasahara, and Y. Tkrabaka {Ber, Ohara Inst, Landto, Farsch,, 6 (J9S6), 
No. pp. 5Z5-5SB, figs. 15).— -The characteristics of the seeds of 16 species of 
weed grasses are described and Illustrated. 

Germination of Rnssian pigweed seeds in ice and on frozen soil, O. S. 
Aamodt (Soi. Agr., 15 (1985), No. 7, pp. 507, 508, fig. 1). — ^The germination of 
seeds of Axyris amaranthoidea under extreme conditions in the field in Alberta 
is reported. 

Factors influencing the effectiveness of sodium chlorate as a herbicide, 
A. S. Ceatts {Hilgardia [California Sta.}, 9 (19S5), No. 9, pp. 4S7-457). — Chlo- 
rates may kill deep-rooted perennial weeds by rapid absorption and transloca- 
tion within the plant, and by absorption from the soil by the roots. The 
experiments reported on serve to establish the relative importance of these 
two methods. 

The daytime spraying of 25 cc of 10 percent sodium chlprate solution on 
the foliage of greenhouse plants of morning-glory, Russian knapweed, and 
hoary cress in blossom, with ample soil moisture, differed little in effect from 
simple removal of tops by cutting. Applying the same amount of chlorate to 
the soil killed the morning-glory and Russian knapweed but only injured the 
hoary cress. Plat experiments during 3 winters showed that proper vertical 
distribution of chlorate within the soil by leaching of winter rains is essential 
to success with the soil-treatment method. Indications were that a similar 
vertical distribution may he accomplished by leaching with irrigation water. 
The rapid absorption and translocation of chlorate through plants appeared 
to be conditioned by the same factors that control the action of acid arsenical 
spray. 

Experiments designed to kill plants by chlorate action through the plant, 
through the soil, and through both the plant and the soil, indicated that the 
third method is the most effective. Pretreatments aimed at a weakening of 
plants, including hoeing, or spraying with sodium chlorate 2 percent, sodium 
arsenite 0.6 percent, or Diesel oil decreased rather than increased the effects 
of chlorate. Acid arsenical treatment in July, however, followed by chlorate 
in December, was very effective, the July treatment killing the roots down 
to 3 ft. or deeper. Fall sprays, applied in a number of ways against morning- 
glory, were all effective except a spray followed immediately by irrigation 
that washed the chlorate into the soil, leaving the foliage Intact. Division 
of the dose into 2 and 3 separate applications was not of additional benefit 
in these experiments, either in the fall or winter treatments, although in 
winters of high rainfall this method might avoid excessive loss. Winter 
treatments were effective as long as the bulk of the chlorate was applied 
early enough to be leached well into the soil, but late ai^lications failed. 
Hoeing plants injured severely by chlorate absorbed from the soil weakened 
them and proved a practical means of increasing the effects of a given treat- 
ment Continuous leaching with irrigation water was the best means of 
ridding the land of residual chlorate; sterile areas leached with 36 In. of 
water were returned to use within a season. 

The toxicity of sodium arsenite and sodium chlorate in four California 
soils, A. S. Grafts {Hilgardia [OaUfomia Sta.}, 9 {19S5), No, 9, pp, 461-^8, 
figs, i 8 ).- 7 -The behavior of sodium arsenite and sodium chlorate in Yolo clay 
loam, Stockton adobe clay, Fresno sandy loam, and Columbia fine sandy loam 
was studied to gain information on the merits of sodium arsenite as a soil 
stellant and sodium chlorate for soil treatment, both in weed control. 
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(Compared with sereral soil sterliants on a cost basis, trlvalent arsenic proved 
to be the most feasible chemical for soil sterilization. The tcnclclty of arsenic 
was greatest in Fresno sandy loam, lowest in Yolo clay loam, and Intermediate 
in Stockton adobe clay and Oolnmbia fine sandy loam. The loss of toxicity 
with time and cropping was greatest in the Yolo sc^, lowest in Fresno sandy 
loam, and Intermediate in the other two soils. Yolo clay loam had the strong- 
est fixing power for arsenic, being able to hold over 4 times as much as Fretmo 
sandy loam from solutions of equal concentration. The Stockton and Columbia 
soils held somewhat over twice as much. The amount of arsenic held by 
all 4 soils was greater with increased concentration of the solutions aiq[>lied. 

The strong fixing of arsenic in the Yolo clay loam was also shown in leach- 
ing tests. After movement of 160 surface centimeters of water throui^ the 
soil, the top 4 in. was still sterile, and the chemical had not gone down below 
the 16-in. level. Arsenic moved down through • Stodcton adobe clay more 
readily with leaching. With 160 surface centimeters of leaching, toxicity 
decreased in the top 4 in., but the remainder of the column was sterile. 
Columbia fine sandy loam was intermediate between the Yolo and Stodctoo 
soils in the leaching tests. Fresno sandy loam showed the lowest fixing 
power, leaching with 160 surface centimeters of water practically removing 
the toxicant from the soil column. 

Toxicity of sodium chlorate was highest in Stockton adobe day, lowest in 
Yolo clay loam, only slightly higher in Columbia fine sandy loam, and inter- 
mediate in Fresno sandy loam. Loss of toxicity with croi^ng was greater with 
the third crop than with the second, probably being related to the increasing 
temperature as the season advanced. The fixing power of the 4 soils was 
much less for chlorate than for sodium arsenite. 

In Yolo clay loam more chemical was fixed from a slowly moving solution, 
while rate of moistening had no effect in Fresno sandy loam. The Yolo and 
Columbia soils could hold the chemical within the top halves of 8fi*in. columns 
from solutions up to 400 p. p. m. in concentration ; in the Fresno soil it pene- 
trated through nine-tenths of the columns. The Stockton soil apparently has 
no fixing power for sodium chlorate. Chlorate toxicity was higher in columns 
previously moistened with distilled water than in those moistened only with 
the chlorate solutions. Leaching with distilled water moved the chlorate 
downward in the soil columns, 40 surface centimeters of water sufiScing to re- 
move the chlorate from the Yolo and Columbia soils, and even less water 
required to leach the other 2 soils free of chemical. 

Sodium chlorate was present in the top 20 in. of the soil from sterile areas 
sprayed 3 yr. before to kill morning-glory. Leaching with 86 surface inches 
of irrigation water successfully removed the chemical, and alfalfa was seeded 
subsequently without toxic effect apparent during the first year. 

HOETICTJLTUEE 

[Horticultural studies by the Georgia Station] (Georgia 8ta, Rpi, 1935^ pp. 
di-35, S6t 37-4i» fig, i). — ^Herein are presented briefiiy the results of studies of 
peach fertilizers and varieties ; muscadine grape varieties, seedlings, and propa- 
gation; bramble varieties; culture of the red raspberry; growing of tung-oil 
trees; the Methley plum; tomato fertilizers and varieties; and variety tests 
at the Mountain Substation of various fruits and vegetables. 

[Horticultural studies by the Pennsylvania Station] (Penneglvania 8ta. 
BuL 320 (1935), pp. 20, Brief reports are presented on the following 

subjects: Synthetic composts for mushroomsi by J. W. Sinden; use of glass in 
89060—86—4 
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greenhouses that transmits ultraviolet radiation, by H. W. Popp ; ringing apple 
trees, by F. N. Pagan; soil fertility in the apple orchard, by E. D. Anthony 
and J. W. White; synthetic nitrogenous fertilizers for apples, by Anthony and 
E. H. Sudds; head lettuce, by M. T. Lewis; winter cabbage, by 0. S. Myers; 
Penn State, a new early tomato, by Myers; fertilizers for truck crcgw on 
Hagerstown soils, by W. B. Mack; varieties of sweet com, including analyses 
by Myers, Lewis, and E. S. Krb ; and dependable roses, by E. P. Meahl. 

Analyses of materials sold as insecticides and fungicides during 1085, 
0. S. Cathcaet and E. L. Willis {Ifew Jersey Bias. Bui. 594 {1955), pp. 16 ). — 
In the usual mannor (E. S. E., 72, p. 617) information is presented on the 
results of analyses. 

Vegetable varieties for the winter garden region of Texas, L. E. Haw> 
THOEN {Texas Bta. Bui. 608 {1935), pp. 159, figs. 19 ). — ^During the period 1930-84 
there were tested 590 varieties representing 49 kinds of vegetables. Informa- 
tion is presented on the adaptability of the respective varieties to the locality 
and on their distinguishing characteristics. Data are also given on the rela- 
tive resistance of a number of vegetables to a low temperature of 18® F. occur- 
ring in February 1933. 

Root development of beans, cabbage and tomatoes as affected by ferti* 
lizer placement, C. B. Saybe {Amer. Boc. Hort. Bci.^Proc., 31 (1954)* PP. 564^ 
571, figs. 4 )- — Observing in field trials that wherever fertilizer was applied in 
bands along the rows the plants developed many finely branched feeding roots 
that tended to completely permeate the fertilizer, an experiment was set up in 
the greenhouse at the New York State Experiment Station in which bean seed 
and bean seedlings were planted in different positions and at different time 
intervals following the placement of the fertilizer. When planted directly over 
the band and Immediately after fertilizer placement, there was 100 percent 
killing of transplants. Planted as little a distance as 0.5 in. away from the 
band, there was little injury irrespective of the time of planting. Seedlings 
set directly over the band 4 days after fertilizer placement showed 100 percent 
survival even when 600 lb. per acre of a 4-16-4 material were used. More time 
between fertilizer placement and planting was required to prevent serious losses 
in the case of seed planted directly over the bands than was true with the 
transplants. When the rate of fertilizer application was reduced to 75 lb. per 
acre, there was little injury to germination in any instance. 

Analyses of the 4-16-4 fertilizer recovered from the soil 2, 4, 6, 8, and 12 
days after placement showed that the soluble salts diffuse rapidly through the 
soil solution ; in fact in 2 days % of the inorganic nitrogen, % of the potash, 
and of the phosphorus had diffused. After 4 days in the soil the residue had 
become alkaline, despite the fact that originally 303 lb. of calcium carbonate 
per ton were required to correct acidity. The author states that soil moisture 
had obviously a marked effect on the rate of diffusion of the soluble fertilizer 
salts. 

Summary of performance records of individual plants of Mary Washing- 
ton asparagus, G. C. Hanna {Amer. Boo. Hort. Boi. Proo., 51 {1934) p P- 4 ^^)* — 
Observations by the California Experiment Station on individual plants of the 
Mary Washington variety showed great variability in yield and type of shoots, 
the yield varying from practically 0 to 700 or 800 percent of the average. Low 
ylelders, as a rule, produced only a few large spears with female plants pre- 
dominating. Male plants with a large number of small spears also occurred 
among the low producers. High yield, mostly in male plants, was characterized 
by the production of many medium to large spears. Differences were noted In 
the cross section shape of the spears, earltness of production, compactness of the 
head, and color. Very early plants were predominantly males. Spears with 
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pnrple orercast wwe less desirable for canning, not only (m aeeonnt of color 
but also because of a stronger and more bitter flavor. 

The effect of blanching on quality of aaparagus, J. P. McCk>£LUM (Amer, 
800 . Hort, 8 eu Proc.^ SI (1934), p, 487). — Oomimrisons by the Illinois Experi- 
ment Station of asparagus shoots grown naturally with those blanched by soil 
or by covering with inverted containers showed the normal green shoots to be 
higher in dry matter, alcohol insoluble residue^ and protein nitrogen, and lower 
in total sugars. In general the shoots beneath inverted containers were inter- 
mediate in composition. The cell walls of the pericyclic fibers were much 
thicker in soil-blanched than in the shoots of the other two treatments. 

Results from hybridizing cabbage with bmssels sprouts, T. M. Gubrenoe 
(Amer. Boo. Hort. Bci. Proc., 31 (1934), PP* 485-487).— At the Minnesota Experi- 
ment Station Fi plants from crosses of cabbage and bmssels sprouts were back- 
crossed to both parents. The back-cross to the bmssels sprouts parent yielded 
four promising bmssels sprout type parents in a population of 236, as compared 
with only one promising plant in 96 individuals obtained by selflng the Fi. 
From the results the author concludes that back-crossing the Fi to the bmssels 
sprouts parent provides the most promising material for obtaining desirable 
types of bmssels sprouts. 

Progress in developing muskmelon strains resistant to Pnsarium, T. M. 
CxiaBENOE and J. G. Leach (Amer. Boo. Hort. Boi. Proc., 31 (1934), PP. 

432). — Self-pollination by the Minnesota Experiment Station of Bender Surprise 
plants growing in a field of Fusarium-infected soil yielded one population which 
exhibited considerable resistance as compared with adjacent commercial varie- 
ties. Further selections and selflng in the resistant stock suggested that the 
original parent may have been a cross between Bender Surprise and Honey- 
dew, since both types appeared among the seedlings. Some of the seedlings, 
Honeydew-llke in appearance but earlier in maturity, appeared to be highly 
resistant and promising. 

Fertilizer requirements of sweet corn, W. A. Huelsen and M. G. Gnxis 
(Illinois Bta. Bui. 417 (1935), pp. 349-435, figs. 4). — ^Nitrate of soda, superphos- 
phate, and muriate of potash used singly and In various combinations were 
tested for sweet corn growing on a dark silt loam prairie soil in a 4-yr. rota- 
tion as follows: (1) Wheat or oats, (2) red clover, and (3) and (4) sweet 
corn, with the first crop of clover removed as hay. 

On the whole the results indicated that sweet com is rather critical in Its 
plant-food r^uirements. Of a total of 63 treatments, four, (1) 800 lb. of a 
0-16-^ (NPK), (2) 400 lb. of a 2-8-24, (3) 400 lb, of a 2-16-6, and (4) 400 
lb. of a 2-16-12 material, were outstanding. Of these the fourth was the 
most effective. In this combination the N was applied at a later date as a 
side dressing. 

All of the treatments mentioned hastened the maturity of sweet com by 3 
to 6 days. N alone had virtually no effect on maturity but in combination 
with suflaclent P was effective. Of the three elements, P has the most marked 
influence on maturity, whether used alone or in combination. Maturity was 
retarded by K used alone or combined with N, but was advanced by light 
appllcationB of K combined with larger amounts of P. 

With respect to yields, nitrate of soda used as a side dressing without basal 
treatments of P or E alone or combined gave Inconsistent results. N com- 
bined with P was more effective than either element used separately. Yield 
Increases were Inconsistent when N and K were used without P. Gombina- 
tions of P and N or of P and K gave better results than P alone, and P gave 
uniformly better yields when clover was included in the rotation. The role of 
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K was strongly d^>endent upon the ratio in whidi it was used with the other 
elements, and muriate of potash used alone failed to increase a^nreclahly yi^ds 
and in many cases actually appeared harmful. P and K eOiowed a tendency 
toward an inverse relationship. 

Fertiliser treatments for sweet com, W. A. Huelsen and M. O. Qilles { lUi - 
nai» Bta, Ciro. 4S9 {19S5), pp, This is a condensed and popularized edition 
of the above. 

How far should sweet com grown for seed be planted from other com 
to prevent contamination? E. S. Habeb (Amer. Boo. Hort, Boi, Proc,t 91 {1994) , 
pp. 490'-492 ), — ^At the Iowa Experiment Station a corn-producing pollen contain- 
ing the factors for the production of purple aleurone was planted adjacent to 
Evergreen and Country Gentleman to determine the distance that crossing 
may occur. Under the conditions prevailing there was no heavy contamina- 
tion beyond 7 rods. Light contamination extended to the ninetieth row (18 
rods away), and an occasional purple kernel was found as far distant as 28 
rods. 

Oom-earworm resistance in maize varieties at Davis, California, 1984, 
C. F. Poole {Amer. Boc, Hort. Sci. Proc., SI (1994), pp. 4^9-497 ). — Of 39 varieties 
of com tested by the California Experiment Station for possiUe resistance to 
ear worm, six sweet corns, namely, Oregon Evergreen, Papago, Florida 191, 
Surecrc^per Sugar, Honey June, and Alameda, and four field corns, Mexican 
June, King Phillip 80, Trucker Favorite, and Snowflake, ifiiowed sufficient 
promise to be used in the development of local sweet varieties. Comparing 
April and May plantings, severer injury was observed in the May plantings 
of all varieties except Surecropper Sugar, Honey June, and Mexican June. 
Tall-growing, late-maturing varieties were found less susceptible to attack. 
The degree of husk projection beyond the tips was not generally associated 
with protection, although in six varieties an apparently significant correlation 
was observed. 

Breeding cucumbers resistant to scab, B. M. Bailey and I. M. Buboess 
{Amer. Boo. Hort. Boi. Proc., SI {19S4), PP. 474-4’^9 ). — Inoculation tests by the 
Maine Experiment Station on seedlings of 125 inbred strains derived by selflng 
commercial varieties showed 117 to possess no resistance to scab {OladoeporUm 
cwmmerinum) . Two strains derived from late-maturing slicing cucumbers 
were free of infection. Field trials confirmed the greenhouse results. The 
two resistant strains continued to breed true upon repeated selflngs, whereas 
the six showing partial resistance continued to produce segregating progeny. 
The results of inoculation tests of seedlings resulting from crosses between 
strains of different degrees of resistance indicated that inheritance of resistance 
to scab may be based on a single factor. 

Composition of pumpkin and squash varieties as related to the consist- 
ency of the canned product, D. M. Doty, J. H. MacOillivbay, and H. B. Kbay- 
wTx {Indiana Bta. Bui. 409 {19S5), pp. 98, figs. 4). — ^Using fruits the age of which 
was Established by tags put on at the time of full bloom, it was found that 
starch and Insoluble solids attain a maximum shortly before maturity, about 
the time that the fruits yield a pa<± of maximum consistency. Of four 
varieties, Boston Marrow and Golden Delicious squashes and Kentucky Fl^d 
and CVmnectlcut Fi^d pumpkins, the Golden D^icious aiq;>eared highly xnromis- 
ing the first 2 yr., yielding a high consistency product. However, in the last 
2 yr. of the trials the Golden Delicious yielded a low consistency pack, indi- 
catinij: that environment may greatly Influence the chemical composition and 
consisteiu^ of this variety. The other three varieties yielded rather low 
Consistency products every year. Starch is b^eved more important than 
any other single ccmstituent in determining consistency, and in general the 
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higher the atardi the higher the conelst^cy. Sinoe firtaxn^ and inaoluhle i<didi 
decrease rapidly In storage, it is recommended that canning take place promptly 
after piddng. It is suggested that the blending of hia^ consistency varletlies 
with those of low consistency offers a satisfactory means of improving the 
canned product. 

Observatioiis on some Inbred lines of bnsh types of Oncnrbita pepo, 
G. W. SooTT {Atner. Boo. Hort. Boi. Proo., SI (1984), p. Observations by 

the Oallfomla Experiment Station at Davis on Fa and Ft lines of three 
varieties of 0, pepo, namely, White Bnsh Scallop, Yellow Summer Orookneck, 
and Italian Marrow, showed that the commercial variety is heterosygons and 
that by selflng distinctive lines may be isolated. Vigor was reduced in the Fa in 
some lines or was equal to or greater than that of the original permit in 
others. Self-sterility was not a factor in the varieties used. Inbreeding 
is recommended as a practical means of improvlng.the three varieties. 

Methods in variety trials, W. B. Mack (Amer. Boc, Hort. Boi. Proo., 81 
(1984), pp, 491, 492)^ — ^At the Pennsylvania Experiment Station in the case of 
single plats of 25 tomato plants each, differences of 20, 40, and 88 percent 
in average yield were necessary to show significance in the case of total yield, 
yield during the first 3 weeks, and marketable yi^ds, respectively. With 5 
plats of 6 plants each carefully distributed over the field, differences in 
total yield of 25 percent and in early yield of 37 percent were required for 
significance. 

Type analyses on dwarf stringless bean pods gave results that were subject 
to rather small errors when several random samples taken from widely s^ 
arated sections of 275-ft. rows were classified as to percentage of typical pods. 
In strains with 40 to 50 percent of typical pods, successive samples did not 
differ by more than 5 to 7 percent. Favorable results secured also with beets 
and carrots indicated that type studies on the quantitative basis ccmstitute 
a practical method of comparing varieties. 

The effect of nutrients on the water relations of tomato plants, W. B. 
Mack and G. J. Stout (Amer. Boo. Hort. Boi. Proc., 81 (1984), PP- 586-640; aba. 
in Pennsylvania Bta. Bui. 820 (1985), pp. 26, 27). — Marglobe tomato plants grow- 
ing in 2-gal. crocks filled with Hagerstown clay loam and supplied with differ- 
ent amounts of nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium were compared as to 
water requirements with other plants growing in rotted manure. A layer 
of crushed limestone was placed over the surface in each crock to decrease 
direct evaporation. Rain water was applied to all crops whenever the moisture 
content approached an arbitrary minimum of 10 percent for the soil and 175 
percent for the manure. Records showed that growth, relative leaf area, 
weight of plants, moisture content, and water loss per plant were generally 
greater with the heavier applications of nitrogen. The number and total 
yield of fruits were greater with Increased nitrogen, but the average weight 
of fruits was somewhat less in the series with weekly applications of nitrogen. 
Blossmn-end rot was most prevalent in the higher nitrogen series and reached 
a maximum in the manure plats. In the one reading taken, moisture per- 
centage of the bloom in midafternoon was lower as the applied nitrogen 
increased, suggesting a greater competition between leaves and other parts of 
the plant for water in this treatment Flower abscission was not closely 
associated with nitrogen supply, and added phosphorus and iiotassium had no 
observable effect on any of the above factora 

Economical amounts of nitrate of soda to apply in the greenhouse for 
the growth of tomatoes, B.^E. Gilbsbt and F. B. Pxicbse (Rhode laland Bta. 
Bui. 252 (1985), pp. 14 , figs. 8).— With Carter Early Sunrise tomatoes grown as 
a fall and winter crop in soils supplied with differmit levels of organic matter 
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(cow manure) and with sofflcient nitrate of soda applied to maintain soil 
nitrates at levels of 10, 20, and 40 p. p. ul, the optimum plant growth and 
yield were secured at the lowest plant food level, namely, 7 lb. of organic 
matter and % lb. of nitrate of soda per 21.78 sq. ft It is suggested that the 
prevailing short days and subsequent lack of carbohydrates for utilization of 
nitrates is a factor In the results with the fall crops. 

In the case of the spring crop, plants set March 1 in the same soil without 
further manure applications required much larger quantities of nitrate of 
soda to maintain optimum growth and yields. The quantities were actually 
double those of the fall and winter crop, but the yields were correspondingly 
larger. In general conclusion the authors point out that the economical use 
of nitrate of soda for greenhouse tomatoes may be expected to vary with 
the season and with quality and amount of cow manure applied. 

Influence of watering treatment on the occurrence of blossom-end rot in 
greenhouse tomatoes, G. J. Stout {Am&r. 8oc. Hort. 8ci. Proc.^ SI (19S4), PP- 
515-518). — Observations at the Ohio State University on Marhio tomato plants 
.growing in separated parts of a greenhouse bench and watered difPerently 
with respect to time and amount showed much less blossora-erid rot and many 
more sound fruits in those plats given heavy, infrequent waterings than in 
plats given light, frequent applications at different periods in their growth. 
The light, frequent treatments generally produced the greatest number of fruits, 
removing poor setting as a factor. However, in two of the light plats 75.6 
and 78.9 percent of the fruits, respectively, were affected by blossom-end rot 
Forced aeration of the soil had no effect on the incidence of the rot. The 
results on plats watered heavily at either the beginning or the end of the 
season indicated that proper watering is most important in the early period. 
Studies of the roots showed a large number of dead rootlets beneath the 
lightly watered plants, possibly the result of poor aeration due to the con- 
stantly wet upper surface which could have retarded gaseous exchange. 

The performance of fruit tree seedlings when dug at various stages of 
maturity, F. B. Gardner and G. E. Yehkes (Amer. 8oc. Hort. 8ci. Proo., SI 
(19S4), PP- S38-S42). — Observations at Arlington Experiment Farm, Va., on 
seedlings dug at weekly Intervals from September 22 to November 24, 1980, 
indicated that digging before a certain degree of maturity is reached Is decid- 
edly harmful. In the case of mazzard cherries the September 22, lot averaged 
only 10.5 percent survival when lined out the next spring after being heeled in 
all winter In the nursery as compared with 99 percent for stock dug November 
8. Notes on growth condition of the terminal buds, ease of separation of the 
bark, ease of stripping the leaves, and the pigmentation of the stems and 
leaves are given for mazzard and mahaleb cherries, Bartlett pear seedlings, 
Pyrus oalleryana, French crab, and myrobalan plum. A repetition in 1931 of 
part of the experiment confirmed the results of the preceding season. 

Boot formation in softwood cuttings of apple, Y. T. Stoutemteb, T. J. 
Manet, and B. S. Pickett {Amer. 8oo. Hort. 8ci. Proo., SI {19S4), pp. S4S-S46, 
fiffB. 2). — Tests conducted In 1931 by the Iowa Experiment Station on 660 Sharon 
and Missouri Flat softwood cuttings showed that not a single cutting rooted, 
although callusing was very abundant and many of the cuttings remained in 
apparently healthy condition for a long period. However, when softwood 
cuttings were made from shoots emanating from /oot cuttings about 6 in. 
long taken from young 4-year-old seedling apples, rooting was obtained in 
from 8 to 6 weeks in all cases. Damplng-off in the close atmosphere of the 
heated frame was a factor in reducing the percentage of success. Good 
results were secured in another test with softwood cuttings taken from 
adventitious sprouts which arose from the crowns of 14-year-old seedling trees 
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and alio in the case of cuttings from sprouts of roots of Virginia crab. It 
is bdieved that rooting in these cases was due to some anatomical or bio- 
logical characteristic possessed in common with JuvBiile seedling shoots. 

A study of the root distribution of Stayman apple trees in Bfaryland, 
P. C. Mabth {Amer, 800 , Hort, 8 oi. Proo., SI (19S4), pp. The separa- 

tion of roots from square blocks of soil dug at yarious distances from the 
trunk in three Maryland apple orchards showed a maximum concentration of 
fibrous roots in the soil within 6 ft of the trunk. However, much root de- 
velopment was found in the upper soil foot to a distance of 12 ft., the maximum 
observed. Type of soil and method of soil management were factmrs in root 
growth; for example, in the heavier soils a greater number of roots was fotmd 
closer to the trunks than was the case in lighter types. Beneath sod there was 
a concentration of root growth in the top 6 in., whereas under cultivation there 
was a tendency for increased root populations in the second 6-in. layer. 

Process report of fertilizer studies with Jonathan apples upon Ephrata 
fine sandy loam, F. L. Oveblet and E. L. Ovebholseb (Washington 8 ta, Bui 
S19 (19S5), pp. S4 ). — In this further report (B. S. R., 73, p. 180), based on 7 
years* observations in an experimental Jonathan orchard in the Wenatchee 
district, the authors point out that trees receiving N alone or in combination 
with P or K, or both, made a greater average annual terminal growth, a 
slightly greater average diameter growth of terminals, set an increased per- 
centage of fruit, and yielded more fruit than did the control trees or trees 
receiving P or K, or both. The trees receiving N alone made a slightly greater 
terminal growth than did those receiving N plus the other two elements. When 
either P or K was applied alone or combined, the resulting annual terminal 
growth and the diameter of the terminal growth were actually less than that 
of the control trees. P and K together or P alone did not give any consistent 
increase in trunk circumference as compared with the controls, and K alone 
seemed to give smaller annual increments in trunk girth than were made by 
the check trees. P or K applied singly or combined resulted in smaller but 
more highly colored apples than those on the control trees, the increased color 
being associated apparently with a greater sunlight intensity reaching the 
fruits. Summarizing results, the authors point out that under the conditions 
prevailing the most marked response, as indicated by annual length increment 
and diameter of terminal growth, percentage of spurs to blossom annually, set 
of fruits, and yield, were secured from the annual application of N alone. 

Nitrogen intake and growth response in peach trees following fall and 
spring fertilizer applications, J. H. Weinbeboeb and F. P. Culunan (Amer. 
800 . Hort. 8 oi. Proo,, SI (19S4), pp. 65^9 ). — Comparisons by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of three nitrogen fertilizers (nitrate of soda, ammonium 
sulfate, and cyanamide) on 7-year-old Elberta peach trees near Warrenton, Va., 
Indicated that with trees low in nitrogen the greatest response in twig growth 
and increased nitrogen content of the leaves may be secured with nitrate of soda 
applied in the spring and to a lesser degree from nitrate of soda, ammonium 
sulfate, and cyanamide applied in the fall, or in split applications in the fall 
and spring. In the second year, on the basis of growth, the three fertilizers 
were arranged in the descending order of nitrate of soda, ammonium sulfate, and 
cyanamide, with check plats last. Checking terminal growth measurements 
with total nitrogen content of the leaves, there was found a striking correlaticm 
of -f-0.867±0i0066, indicating that not only was nitrogen content of leaves an 
accurate measure of vigor but it was also a limiting element in growth. In 
the case of spring applications, relatively the same response was obtained 
whether cyanamide and ammonium sulfate were applied early or at the same 
time as the nitrate of soda. 
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A Mtaidj of the moiphological changes and the origin of roots in the tip* 
layered Onmberland raspberry plants, R. H. Sudds {Amer. 8oc, Hort, Boi, 
Proc.y SI {ldSJk)t PP> 401'>-406t figs, 2; abs, in Pennsylvania Bta, Bui. S20 {19SA), 
p. 26). — ^In describing the morphological and anatomical changes accompanying 
tip layering, the author states that the increase in diameter of the rooted tip is 
due chiefly to an increase in the amount of secondary vascular tissue, especially 
xylem. Root primordia usually arose on the flanks of the three leaf traces 
and less frequently from branch traces and from the stele above branch gaps. 
All primordia arose in groups of cells which either had never ceased dividing 
or else were capable cf resuming division under favorable conditions. At no 
time during the rooting or afterward was the anatomy of the cane or tip other 
than that of a typical stem, and the only root structures were the numerous 
adventitious roots and their laterals. 

Further observations upon the Lloyd George red raspberry as a parent 
in breeding, C. D. Schwabtze {Amer. Boo. Hort. Bci. Proc., SI il9S4), pp. 411- 
416). — Observations upon additional crosses again showed (E. S. R., 71, p. 643) 
the value of Lloyd George as a parent in breeding new varieties of red rasp- 
berries for western Washington. Fruit shape in the raspberry did not appear 
to be inherited on a simple factorial basis. The Cuthbert X Lloyd George 
cross yielded a high percentage of conic-fruited seedlings, and this combination 
and Latham X Lloyd George produced the highest percentage of large-fruited 
seedlings. Several Lloyd George X Cuthbert seedlings approached Cuthbert 
in flavor. Results of artificial freezing tests indicated that Lloyd George, King, 
Marlboro, Antwerp, and Latham are much more winter-resistant in western 
Washington than is Cuthbert, and also that Lloyd George X Cuthbert seedlings 
are more resistant to cold than is Cuthbert Seedling populations with a high 
l)ercentage of promising seedlings contained usually the most promising seedlings. 

Fertilization of raspberries, A. E. Stene (Amer. Boc. Hort. Bci. Proc., 
SI (19S4)t p. 400). — Further records (E. S. R., 72, p. 341) by the Rhode Island 
Experiment Station on a fertilizer experiment with the Latham racpberry again 
showed the value of potash, and also that moderate applications of fertilizers 
are more effective than large applications. Drought injury appeared to be 
greatest on plats where no potash was applied and next largest where no 
nitrogen was used. 

Stndies on the stomata of strawberry varieties and species, G. M. Dasbow 
and Q. W. Dewky (Amer. Boo, Hort. Bd. Proc., SI (19S4), PP- 440-447, figs. 3).— 
To explain observed differenoes in the drought resistance of different varieties 
and species of Fragaria, studies were made by the Oregon Experiment Station 
and the U. S. Department of Agriculture of the stomata and their b^avior. 
Stomata were found on the under surface of the leaf, on the petioles, and in one 
instance on the fruit On the under surface stomata were confined to the vein 
Islets. In field-grown plants Corvallis led in the number of stomata per given 
area of leaf surface. The range in all the varieties and species was from 200 
to 500 per jsquaie millimeter. Ettersburg 121 had the largest stomata, and in 
general both size and shape were characteristic of the variety. The stomata 
of Blakemore, Corvallis, Ettersburg 121, Missionary, and F. chUoensis were more 
sunken than those of Marshall and F. virginiana. Soil moisture had a profound 
influence cm stomatal movement; for example, in a severe drought in July, 
OorvalUs, Ettersburg 121, and F. chUoensis stomata opened not to exceed 10 
percent for an hour or two in the morning and then closed, whereas in irrigated 
plants the stomata remained open much longer. Overheadi sprinkling on a dry 
day tended to increase the number of stomata to open and also the degree and 
duration of their opening. Under field conditions marked differencses were oth 
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Benwd In thn qpeed of reaction of the stonttta in different TarietieB. Under 
drought oonditionB the atomata of topped plants (g>eQed more and stayed open 
longer than did those of nntopped planta 

Hie germination of strawberry seeds and the technic of handling the 
seedlings, E. M. Henby {Amer, 800 , Sort, 8 oi, Proo,, $1 il9S4), pp. 481*4^5).— 
Fayorable results secured by the Tennessee Experiment Station in the germina- 
tion of strawberry seeds extracted directly from fresh fruits and idaced In 
moist blotting paper at 25° G. (77° F.) indicated that strawberry seeds attain 
sufficient maturity for germination prior to the ripening of the flesh and that 
the afterripening period is very short. Varieties differed somewhat in their time 
of germination, and observations on the seed of known crosses indicated that 
the pollen parent influences the percentage of germination. Blakemore and 
Aroma as pollen parents gave a higher percentage of germination than did 
Fairfax. Tests with Missionary seeds indicated ^at the optimum tempera- 
ture for germination is approximately 25°. Dry storage of seeds resulted in a 
sharp decrease of viability. An 80 percent stand of plants was secured by the 
expedient of transferring germinating seedlings to greenhouse flats. Field care 
of the seedlings is discussed. 

Strawberry runner plant production in southwest Texas, E. Mobtbnsxn 
{Amer, Soo. Hort 8 oi. Proc.^ SI (1984), PP* 494-428). — ^Faced by summers un- 
favorable to the production of runner plants, studies were conducted at Winter 
Haven by the Texas Experiment Station upon various methods of increasing the 
survival of old plants and the numbers of runners. The most proliflc runner 
producers were Missionary, Klondike, Aroma, Thompson, and Blakemore. Of 
cultural treatments, clean culture with frequent Irrigations during «the dry 
periods appeared most promising. Shade crops, such as corn or weeds, were of 
dubious value due to their use of water and food. Mulching with straw proved 
effective in increasing survival and the number of runners by interfering with 
the rooting of the young runners. 

Conditions affecting cold resistance in strawberries, T. A. Steele, G. F. 
Waldo, and W. S. Brown (Amer. Boo. Hort. Bd. Proo., 31 (1934), PP* 434-439, 
fip. 1). — Observations by the Oregon Experiment Station and the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on strawberry plants grown in coldframes exposed to ordi- 
nary climatic conditions and in pots in the greenhouse, the temperature of which 
ranged from 65° to 85° F., and later exposed to different freesing tenq)erature8 
in controlled chambers showed marked varietal differences in cold resistance. 
An exposure of 9A hr. at 0° killed all plants of all varieties on three dates, 
October 10, November 1, and December 5. At 10° all plants were killed October 
10 and November 1, but on December 5 injury ranged from all dead in Widmon 
to all alive in Redheart and Narclssa. Freexing at 18° caused some injury on 
October 10, November 1, and December 5. At 10° all plants were killed October 
tions on bloom the succeeding spring indicated that blooming was actually 
stimulated in certain varieties by exposure to 18° and 27°. Following 24i hr. 
at 18** the subsequent yields of greenhouse-grown Corvallis and Narcissa plants 
were reduced 71 and 95 percent, respectively, as compared with 85 and 44 
percent for coldframe plants. All plants of both varieties were killed by 2A 
hours’ exposure to 9°. Potted plants saturated with water for 2 weeks prior 
to freezing at 6 °, 18°, and 22° for 24 hr. suffered more than comparable plants 
watered moderately or kept dry. Sudden dropping of temperature was found 
more Injurious than a gradual decline, and vigorous, well-rooted plants which 
had never frqlted were injured less than those which had fruited or young 
runners which were not wellr rooted. 

Relation of temperature of fruit to firmness in strawberries, D. H. Bose, 
M. H. Hattot, and P. L. Habdino (Amer. Boo. Hort. Boi. Proo,, 31 (1934), PP* 
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4^0 f fig, 1). — ^As observed by the U. S. D^rtmait of Agriculture In pressure 
determinatlong on strawberries stored at various temperatures from 82 ** to 70” 
F.y there was in all cases a consistent increase in firmness correlated with a 
decrease In temperature. Similar experiments with a squeeze testing apiMiratus 
Ghowed a slight although significant increase in firmness with ithe lowering of 
temperature. The authors suggest that cooling increases the resistance of the 
epidermis but has little influence on the crushing of the berries. 

A study of production and physiology of Concord grape vines as affected 
by variations in the severity of pruning, 't. J. Maney and H. H. Plagoe 
{Amer. Boo. Hort. 8ci. Proc., SI (1984), pp. 892-^96). — Using vigorous 6-year-old 
vines trained to the single stem two wire Kniflen system, it was found at the 
Iowa Experiment Station that in deep, fertile soil such as characterized the 
experiment long canes with from 25 to 30 buds each were more productive than 
shorter canes; in fact, these long canes yielded approximately three times the 
fruit of any other treatment. With canes of 8 to 10 buds the peak of production 
was generally between the fourth and seventh nodes. On the 25- to 30-bud 
canes production was fairly well distributed from the seventh to the most dis- 
tant bud. The performance of buds nearest the main stem was found related 
to the length and number of buds on the cane ; for example, in the case of vines 
with 20 two-bud spurs total production was highest for all the 40-bud treat- 
ments. Weight of prunlngs varied not more than 2 lb. between the extremes. 
Chemical examinations of the dormant buds and wood showed such slight differ- 
ences that no correlation could be established between composition and fruit- 
fulness except in the roots. There was a build-up in the off year and a depletion 
in the on year of reducing sugars and colloidal and noncoUoidal nitrogen. 

Physiological studies of uneven ripening of Concord grapes, F. B. Oaoss 
and J. B. Webster (Amer, Boo, Hort, Boi. Proo.t 81 (19$4)t PP- S61S64), — Of 
various treatments tested by the Oklahoma Experiment Station as means of 
influencing the coloring of Concord grapes, the manipulation of environmental 
factors which tended to extend, protect, or conserve the leaf area per cluster 
of fruit was most effective. The highest average percentage of purple berries 
(81.7) was secured when only one cluster was left per cane and the cane itself 
was not tipped. Treatments which reduced foliage below normal tended to 
reduce the percentage of purple berries, the minimum (34.6) being reached 
where two clusters per cane had only five leaves. Since sugar synthesis takes 
place in the leaves and since analyses showed the direct relationship between 
the amount of sugar in the berries and their coloring, the authors conjecture 
that more extensive leaf area is effective in reducing uneven ripening through 
its greater sugar production. 

Chemical and enzymatic studies of the uneven ripening of Concord 
grapes, J. E. Websteb, E. Andebson, and F. Cbobs (Amer, Boo, Hort, Boi, Proo,, 
SI (19S4), PP- S65--S69), — ^Analyses by the Oklahoma Experiment Station of folly 
colored, partly colored, and green berries taken from the same grape cluster 
showed marked differences in sugar contents and suggested that under Oklahoma 
conditions^oncord grapes do not color properly unless at least 7 percent of 
total sugars are present. A preponderance of levulose was found in the green 
and partly colored berries, whereas in fully ripe berries the levulose and dex- 
trose were nearly equal. Tartaric acid and astrlngency readings did not show 
any unusual trends that might relate to coloring. Catalase activity was defi- 
nite much higher in the neutralized Juice of colored berries, but other enzymes 
showed no marked differences. Thus the chief difference between the Juice of 
purjde and ^reen berries lay in the much lower sugar content of the latter. 

Breeding for seedless vinifera gn^es, B. Snydeb (Amer, Bgo. Hort, Boi, 
Proo,, SI (19S4), PP* S81S8S).— Data presented on the results of crosses between 
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Muscat of Alexandria, Muscat Hamburg, and Monukka as maternal parents and 
yarlous seedless Tarieties, such as Oorlnthe Blanc, Oorlnthe Bose, and Sultanina, 
as pollen parents, showed that' in the 85 percent of seedlings which fruited 
percent had reflexed stamens, although both parents had upright stamens. 
With respect to color, white functioned as a pure recessive, whereas in most 
cases black was heterozygous. A total of 29 seedless or practically seedless 
grapes were produced, representing 12.4 percent of the total fruiting plants. 
No seedless plants were secured from crosses of the true seedless current 
types, namely, Ck>rinthe Blanc, Corinthe Bose, and PazmritL Muscat Hamburg 
apparently transmitted the factor for Muscat flavor more freely than did Muscat 
of Alexandria. 

Vinifera grape cion Inflinence on Bog Ridge stock, E. Sntdeb and F. N. 
Habmon lAmer. 8oc. HorU 8ci, Proc., 81 (1984), PP* S74, 876), — Observations at 
Fresno, Calif., by the U. S. Department of A^culture on 116 2Q-year-old vinif- 
era grapevines of several varieties, grafted on Dog Bidge roots and in excel- 
lent condition at the 41me of measurement, showed the average stock size to be 
73.3 percent that of the scion, denoting a general scion overgrowth. The corre- 
lation between size of stock and that of the scion as judged by cross sections 
above and below the union was 0.59±0.04, indicating that the scion had exerted a 
marked influence on rootstock development 

Empty-seededness in varieties of Vitis vinifera, H. P. Olmo (Amer, 8oc, 
Hort, 8oi, Proc,, 81 (1984), PP- 876-380, fig, 1), — ^Marked differences observed by 
the California Experiment Station at Davis in the germination of seeds of 
different vinifera grape varieties were found associated with the number of 
empty mature seeds. When varieties were arranged in order of increasing 
viability it was noted that those with a high proportion of empty seeds were 
also of low viability. A tabulation of records taken by the author, F. T. 
Bioletti, and H. Pearson indicated that varieties differ in their percentage of 
empty seeds from season to season, due apparently to environment, size of 
preceding crop, or other factors not genetic. Hybrids between vinifera and 
other species for the most part produced seeds of high viability. The author 
suggests that the hereditary factor or factors that determine empty seeds are 
apparently of a recessive nature. The structure of abnormal seeds is discussed. 
No evidence was found that the pollen payent influences the i)ercentage of 
empty seeds, indicating that the cause is maternal and exterior to the devel- 
oping zygotes. 

Grape root distribution studies, F. N. Habmon and E. Sntdeb (Amer, 8oc, 
llort. Sci. Proc., 81 (1984), PP- 870-378, fig. 1).— A study by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture at Fresno, Calif., of the distribution and concentration of the 
roots of 32 irrigated vinifera grapevines grafted on phylloxera-resistant roots 
showed rather clear-cut differences associated with rootstocks; for example, 
irrespective of the scion variety, the Australis, Salt Creek, and Biparia Grand 
Qlabre were relatively shallow rooted, with most of their roots in the upper 
2 ft of soil. It was evident that the tendency toward deep or shallow rooting 
was determined largely by the rootstock. In general, within a given rootstock, 
the weight of roots was greatest with the more vigorous top growth. Under 
the conditions, plants 8 by 8 ft and 25 yr. old, there was intermingling of 
roots, foreign roots making up 36.7 percent of all recovered. One main root 
was followed 19 ft. without reaching its terminus. 

The response of the Hnnisa grape to girdling, H. E. Jacob (Amer, Boo, 
Hort, Boi. Proo,, 81 (1984), PP. 886-888), — ^In this study by the California Bx- 
perim«it Staticm at Davis dknes of Hunisa, a vinifera grape producing both 
seeded and seedless berries on the same cluster, were girdled (1) about 4 weeks 
before full bloom, (2) when from 10 to 40 percent of the flowers were opoi. 
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and (8) after bloom was past and the berries had set Girdling, regardless 
of the time performed, did not increase the number of seeded berries per 
cluster but did Increase markedly the number of seedless berries. The effect 
was greatest in the case of girdling when the vines were approaching full 
bloom ; in fact, girdling after the berries had set did not Increase the number 
of seedless berries appreciably, if at all, but did increase their slse very mate- 
rially. No hastening of maturity followed girdling. 

The edible passion fruit in Hawaii, W. T. Pope (ffawaii Sta. Bui. 74 (1935), 
pp. 22 f figi. 7). — General Information is presented on botanical characteristics, 
pollination, composition of the fruit (including analyses), general cultural 
requirements, and varieties. 

The effect of storage temperatures on flowering of greenhonse hydran- 
geas (Hydrangea macropbylla) , R. O. Allen (Amer. 8oc. Hort. 8ci.^Proc., SI 
(1934) t P* dd8). — Observations at Cornell University on the subsequent blooming 
of hydrangea plants stored prior to forcing at temperatures of 33® and 50® F. 
showed that a prefordng treatment of 33® for from 4 to 6 weeks reduced con- 
siderably the time required to bring the plants into bloom. 

Dormant rose plants as affected by temperature and moistnre while in 
storage, G. E. Yebkes and F. E. Qasdneb (Amer. 8oc. Hort. 8oi. Proc.^ 31 (1934) t 
pp. 347-350, fig. 1 ). — Observations by the U. S. Department of Agriculture on 
rose plants of several varieties packed in lined boxes filled with granulated 
peat or shingletow wetted to contain 40, 48, 58, and 65 i)ercent by weight of 
moisture and held for 60 days at three temperatures (48® F. variable and 40® 
and 60® constant) riiowed a progressive increase In growth correlated with 
the water content of the packing. This correlation was found at all tempera- 
tures above freezing. The moisture content of the rose plants at the time 
of packing was approximately 48 percent. Other experiments with plants 
packed tightly in boxes held at constant temperatures of 30®, 32®, 36®, and 
40® showed 4;hat boxed roses keep in the best condition at 30®. Packing ma- 
terial with 36 and 40 percent of water maintained plants in common storage 
in better condition than •did higher moisture contenta The damage from 
decay varied more with maturity condition and the variety than with the 
water content at time of packing. 

The reaction of certain ornamental trees and shrubs to liming, T. E. 
Odland, H. F. a. Nobth, and G. B. Dubham (Rhode Island 8ta. Bui. 250 (1935), 
pp. 24, figs. 4 ). — ^The results are presented, largely in tabular form, of investiga- 
tions regarding the response of 85 species and varieties of omamaatal trees 
and shrubs to lime and also to sulfate of ammonia and nitrate of soda. Among 
plants showing a marked favorable response to lime were Myrioaria gemumloa, 
Lonioera tatarioa, Deutzia lemoinei, Hydrangea arboresoens, and Cercis cana- 
densis. Among those to which lime was distinctly harmful were 8orbus 
amerioana, Celastrus scandens, Rubus odoratus, Pachysandra temUnalis, and 
Clethra alnifoUa. A large percentage of the species showed no marked response 
in either^ direction. 

An examination of the soil following the experiment showed that winter- 
creeper, Deutzia, heather, Juniper, mugho pine, and mountain-ash had a par- 
ticular tendency to increase the acidity of the soil. 

With reference to the sources of nitrogen, a few species appeared to thrive 
better with either sulfate of ammonia or nitrate of soda regardless of the 
soil reaction. Brief tabulated descriptive notes are presented for the various 
plants. • 

The fertilization of shade trees in the nursery, L. O. Ohadwiok (Amer. 
Boo. Hort. Boi. Proo., ^1 (1934), PP* 357-S60 ). — Repeated measurements takei by 
Ohio State University on Moline elm trees fertilized at different seasons with 
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different materials, including an inorganic 12-&-4, an organic 6-6-4, ammonium 
sulfate, and a mixture of ammonium sulfbte and superphosphate, although 
showing some discrepancies due apparently to drought suggested that the 
complete mixture high in nitrogen and the mixture of ammonium sulfate and 
superphoi^hate were most beneficial. An explanation of the superiority of 
ammonium sulfate plus superphosphate over ammonium sulfate alone is sug- 
gested in the possible benefit of phosphorus on nitrogen absorption or on 
root growth. Furthermore, ammonium sulfate alone may have injured roots, 
but such condition was not indicated in the foliage. 

FORESTBT 

[Forestry at the Mountain Substation] {Georgia 8ta. Bpt X9S5, pp. — 

Besults are noted from studies conducted in cooperation with the Appalachian 
Forest Experiment Station on the growth rate of mountain farm woodlands, 
methods of improving existing stands, planting, and methods of securing natural 
reproduction after cuttings. 

Transplanting oalc seedlings, W. E. White {Pennsylvania Bta, Bui, 820 
{1935) t p. 24). — ^A brief statement is presented regarding the effect of injury to 
the tip of the sprout of red oak seedlings on their subsequent root and top 
development. 

DISEASES OF PLANTS 

Report of the nineteenth annual meeting of the Pacific division of The 
American Phytopathological Society {Phytopathology, 25 {1935), No, 9, pp, 
890-898). — ^Abstracts of the following papers presented at this meeting are in- 
cluded : California Celery Mosaic Diseases, by H. H. P. Severin and J. H. Freitag 
(p. 891) ; A New Blight of Pea in California [due to an apparently undescrlbed 
fimgus], by W. 0. Snyder (pp. 891, 892) ; An Experiment to Determine the 
Susceptibility of Flax to Vertidlliosls, by B. A. Rudolph (p. 892) ; To Visual- 
ize a Distinction between Viruses and Organisms, by J. L. Hewitt (p. 892) ; 
Aeroplane Dusting with Sulphur to Combat Stem Rust of Wheat, by W. W. 
Mackie (pp. 882, 893) ; An Unidentified Species of Bplvaeropsis on Maize in Cali- 
fornia, by W. W. Mackie, H. Johann, and N. B. Stevens (p. 883) ; Observa- 
tions on a Species of lAgniera, a Root Parasite of Btellaria media [probably 

L. junci), by J. T. Barrett and H. Parker (p. 893) ; A Phytophthora Root Rot 
of Cauliflower [due to P. megasperma], by O. M. Tompkins, C. M. Tucker, and 

M. W. Gardner (pp. 893, 894) ; Crown Gall on Conifers, by O. O. Smith (p. 
894) ; An Outbreak of Curly Top on Pansy, by B. F. Dana and F. P. McWhorter 
(p. 894) ; Root Rot of Aster Caused by Phytophthora orytogea, by C. M. Tomp- 
kins, C. M. Tucker, and A B. Clarke (p. 895) ; Observations on the Pathologi- 
cal Histology and Phyto-chemistry of [the potato] Psyllid YeUowsKby J. B. 
Byer (p. 895) ; Toxicity of Compounds of Ammonia to BcHeroHum rolfsU, by 
A. E. Davey and L. D. Leach (pp. 895, 896) ; Soil Amendments for Southern 
Bdlerotium Rot of Sugar Beets [due to B, rolfsU], by L. D. Leach and A. B. 
Davey (p. 896) ; The Relation of PenicUUum vermoesetU to a Disease of Orna- 
mental Palms, by D. B. Bliss (p. 896) ; The Symptoms of Narcissus Mosaic 
Developed within the Plant, by F. P. McWhorter (pp. 886, 88T) ; A Peach Tree 
Disease Recently Discovered in California [of undetermined nature], by H. S. 
Reed and H. H. Thornberry (p. 897) ; Bndoxerosls of Lemon Fruits as Af- 
fected by the Application of«Different Amounts of Irrigation Water, by B. T. 
Bartholomew (p. 887) ; The Interpretation of Oregon Tip Blight [of tomatoes] 
on a Basis of Causal Viruses, by F. P. McWhorter and J. A MUbrath (pp. 
887, 806) ; The Properties and Interpretation of Tulip-Breaking VimseO^ b> 
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F. P. McWhorter (p. 896) ; and An Explanation of Rhistompwa hypogaea Boni 
[anggeertlng that Boni’s Bhizotnyaa may have been an association of Ligniera 
and an nndescribed species of the order Ancylistales], by J. T. Barrett (p. 888). 

The Plant Disease Reporter, October 15 and November 1, 1085 (U. B, 
Dept. Agr., Bur. Plant Indus., Plant Disease Rptr., 19 {19S5), Nos. 17, pp. 270^ 
284, fiP* I» 18, pp. 285-29S, figs. 2). — ^Among other items of interest, data are 
given on the following subjects: 

No. 17. — Current information on the Dutch elm disease (see p. 362) ; herba- 
ceous ornamentals heavily infested by Heterodera marUmi (a list with locali- 
ties), by G. H. Godfrey; some notes on fungi causing diseases of cabbages and 
other crucifers, by C. Chupp and P. P. Pirone; diseases of vegetable crops in 
Gteorgia (an annotated list under 16 crop plants and including detailed per- 
centage losses In 13 varieties of onion, 3 of leek, and 1 of garlic from BacUlus 
carotovorus soft rot, and in garden peas from Joint Injuries by Bacterium pisi 
wilt, MyoospluaereUa pinodes foot rot, and Ascoohyta pisi leaf spot), by J. H. 
Miller; occurrence of tobacco blackshank in Tennessee (apparently the first 
authentic report for the State), by P. R. MlUer; and diseases of nut crops in 
the Pacific Northwest in 1935 (including 10 diseases and injuries of walnuts 
and filberts), by P. W. Miller. 

No. 18. — ^Bacterial wilt of com in Nassau County, Long Island, New York, 
in 1935 (including the results of tests with wilt-resistant hybrids), by M. C. 
Richards; incidence of bacterial wilt of com in the eastern United States in 
1935 (including 9 States, with the general report that wilt was of commercial 
Importance on susceptible varieties in and south of southern Pennsylvania 
and central New Jersey and locally on Long Island, and with a discussion of 
experimental forecasts), by N. E. Stevens; occurrence of wheat mosaic in 
Indiana and Illinois in 1935 (including first repoi'ts for 6 counties and data 
on varietal resistance and susceptibility), by H. H. McKinney; late blight of 
potatoes in New York State in 1935 (including 2 maps), by C. Chupp; curly top 
in Idaho in 1935, and pea diseases in Idaho in 1935 (including data on mosaics 
and the report that tests with other legumes have indicated alfalfa and sweet- 
clover to be unimportant in the overwintering of the type of pea mosaic common 
in Idaho) , both by C. W. Hungetlord and W. H. Pierce ; stem gall on snowball 
(Vihumvm opulus) (hitherto uiireported from the District of Columbia and 
shown to be due to Phomopsis sp.), by N. A. Brown; and a progress report on 
Dutch elm disease eradication in the eastern United States. 

[Plant disease studies in Georgia] {Georgia 8ta. Bpt. 1935, pp. 21, 22, 35, 
36). — Progress reports are given on peach winter injury and its alleviation by 
the use of nitrogenous fertilizers, breeding peanuts for disease resistance, 
tomato wilt, and fire blight of pear trees (including data on the relative 
susceptibility and resistance of dilTerent varieties and seedlings tested on 
the station grounds. 

[Plant disease studies at the Pennsylvania station] {Pennsylvania Bta. 
Bui. 320 {1935), pp. 18-20, fig. 1). — Progress reports are given on the following 
studies: A blight-resistant pear, by E. L. Nixon; mushroom diseases (the pH 
range of several fungus diseases of mushrooms showing their prevalence to 
be associated with unsatisfactory conditions of the compost) , by W. S. Beach ; 
disease-resistant potatoes (with several promising seedlings developed from 
various cross- and s^f-pollinations), by Nixon; and tobacco wildfire (Including 
the successful use of bordeaux mixture, copper-lime dust, and calomel for 
control), l)y Beach. 

The pathogenicity and genetics of Gibberella saubinetli (Mont.) Sacc.* 
C. J. Eidb {Minnesota Bta. Tech. Bui. 106 {1935), pp. 67, pis. 7, figs. 9).— -The 
complexity and variability of the genus Fusarium presents a perplexing prob- 
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lem which it was believed might be farther elucidated by the study of a 
species normally producing a perfect stage. Accordingly, Q. aiauUnetii, a com- 
mon pathogen on cereals and com in the United States, was selected for 
studies, the main results of which were as follows: 

Of 825 Bingle-ascospore Isolates from spontaneously occurring material, all 
but 81 were of the same cultural type. Of the 81, 24 were like the majority on 
potato-dextrose agar but differed on Goons* agar. The remaining 7 comprised 
8 types, 2 represented by 1 culture each and the third by 5 cultures from a 
single collection. 

Variants of O. sanbinetii were common on Goon’s agar but less frequent on 
potato-dextrose agar, and most of them fell into a relatively few cultural 
groups. Fresh isolates, with one exception, failed to produce peritheda in 
culture, but in the absenc*e of visible variation most of them did so in the 
greenhouse under approximately field conditions.. The variants apparently 
lost their power to form perithecia under these conditions. Negative results 
followed all attempts to induce perithecial formation by growth on different 
media, by subjection to different temperatures, and by exposure to ultraviolet 
light As with other cultural variations, the ability to form perithecia some- 
times appeared spontaneously, and 5 such variants were isolated. Perithecial 
variants retained their cultural characteristics and ability to form perithecia 
when propagated from single ascospores or conidia, or from germ tubes of 
individual cells of either spore type, thus showing the homothallic nature 
of the cultures studied. Three cultures forming rudimentary perithecia were 
never observed to produce ascospores. 

In common with most ascomycetes the ascospores were formed from a single 
nucleus, but consisted of 4 cells when mature. Though a few cells contained 2 
nuclei, each cell usually contained but 1. The conidial cells were also predom- 
inantly uninucleate. 

Field studies having indicated that there are differences in pathogenicity 
among strains of Q, soAihinctii, as well as differences in susceptibility among 
the host varieties, a method was developed for determining the relative patho- 
genicity of the fungus on com and wheat seedlings by which it became possible 
to detect even very small differences in virulence. In the absence of variation 
ascospore isolates from field material differed but little in pathogenicity, but 
cultural variants might differ decidedly, some of them being less virulent than 
the parent cultures. 

Pestalotia spp. on Ancuba, Clbotium, and Lencothoe, R. P. White {Myco- 
logidr ^ (I9S5), No. 4, pp. pi. J). — ^During studies at the New Jersey 

Experiment Stations relative to the pathogenicity of various species of Pesto 
lotku, the following new species were encountered and are here described: 
P. aucubae on leaves of A. japomca varieffuta following infections by OoUeto- 
trichwn pollacoUt P. leucothoea on leaves of L. catesbaei following other infec- 
tions and winter Injury, and P. oibotU parasitizing living fronds ot^Oibotiwn 
sohiedei in the greenhouse. 

The Bllophospora disease of cereals and grasses [trans. title], D. Stixltjes 
(Tijdsohr. Plantenziekten, S9 (19SS), No, 8, pp. 200-206, pis, S; abs, in Rev, Appl, 
Myool,, IS (iOS4), No, i, pp. 20, Seeds of oats, wheat, rye, and some 20 
species of grasses were sown in affected soil, mixed with a few oat seeds In- 
fected by D, graminis. The resulting oat seedlings became infected in varying 
amounts, os did also Avena elatior, Holous Imatus, and Agrostis spioa venH, 
However, rye was only slightly attacked, and wheat not at alL In none of the 
infected plants could the slightest trace of the eelworm Tylenohus tritioi be 
found. The symptoms of the disease, here described, were similar in oats and 
In the Busc^tible grasses noted, but In rye the ears usually developed normally. 
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though the plants were shorter due to stunting of the upper node. Tlie existence 
of biological strains of the fungus Is postulated from the resistance of wheat 
and various grass species to the local strain of the fungus used. 

Absorption of snlphur dioxide bjr alfalfa and its relation to leaf injnrj, 
M. D. Thomas and O. R. Hill, Jb. {Plant PhyHoL, 10 {19S6), No, 2^ pp, 291-801 ^ 
figs, 5),— A considerable number of fumigation experiments (1927-^1) were con- 
ducted to determine the rate of absorption of sulfur dioxide by alfalfa leaf 
tissues and the relation of the amount absorbed to the leaf destruction, most of 
the data being obtained by the method of cmitinuous air analysis. 

The extent of leaf destruction proved to be a linear function of the amount 
of sulfur dioxide absorbed in a given time. An appreciable amount of gas was 
absorbed without leaf destruction, and the amount of destruction following a 
given amount of absorptlcm Increased with the rate of absorption. For a defi- 
nite amount of destruction at relatively high exposures, the amount of absorp- 
tion was a linear function of the time required for the absorption. 

It is shown that If an absorption factor, A, which depends on the activity of 
the leaf in taking up the gas, is constant in a series of tests, the absorption 
equation can be transformed readily into time-concentration exposure equations. 
In this way the fumigation data of P. J. 0*Gara (1922) and the absorption data 
here reported lead to practically identical equations for the exposure conditions 
inducing incipient marking in alfalfa under maximum sensitivity relations. 
It is also possible to calculate from the absorption equations the exposure con- 
dition for any specified amount of leaf destruction or value of A, 

The data indicate that when the absorption rate exceeds a certain threshold 
value a specified amount of injury appears in a time proportional to the dif- 
ference between the actual and the threshold rates of absorption. The leaf 
cells can dispose of a certain amount of the gas by oxidation and neutralization, 
but injury follows if the gas supply is too rapid for the maintenance of these 
processes. Assuming that the lethal dosage is added instantaneously and that 
it is all absorbed by the mesophyll cells, It is suggested that the limit of tol- 
erance of these cells to the gas is approximately 2,7(X> p. p. m. in dry and 540 
p. p. m. in fresh tissues. 

Effect of fertilizers on the yield of cotton and on the control of the root- 
rot disease of cotton on the Blackland Prairie soils of Texas, E. B. Reynolds 
and H. E. Rka {Jour. Amer. 8oc. Agron,, 26 {1934) t No. 4, PP. S1S-S18). — In 85 
cooperative experiments between the Texas Experiment Station and farmers in 
the Blackland Prairie section of Texas (1930, 1931, and 1982), the 4 8 4 , 
4-8-0, and 6-12-0 fertilizers produced significant increases in yield but had no 
effect on the root-rot disease . — {Oourteay Biol. Abs.) 

Bacterial diseases of plants occurring in Formosa. — ^TV, Bacterial i>rown- 
stripe of Italian, millet, N. Okabe {Jour. Boo. Trop. Agr. {Nettai NOgaku 
KwaiaM), 6 {1994), No. i, pp. 5^3, flga. S ). — Continuing this series of studies 
(B. S. R., 70, p. 844), a new bacterial disease of Italian millet {ChaetodMoa 
italieal is reported, including data on the morphology, physiology, and tax- 
onomy of the causal organism, Bacterium aetariae n. sp., and on the results 
of successful Inoculation tests. The disease is characterized by the presence 
of long, narrow, deep brown or dove brown longitudinal streaks, variable in 
length, but from 02 to 0.7 mm in width almost uniformly throughout the whole 
length. This organism differs in various characters from B. albopreoipittma 
(on Ohaetoohloa spp.) and from the other 18 spedes known to infect the 
Gramineae.~((7ourtesy Biol. Ala.) 

Onion msts of iTapan.— n, Biometrical studies on nredio- and teliospores, 
K. Goto {Jour. 8oA Trop. Agr. {Nettai NOgaku Kwaiahi), 6 {1994), No. 1, pp. 4h 
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southern strains of rasts attacking species of Mkm and of the same strain on 
different hosts, tllnee the stage of matnrtt^^ of the nrediospodas eonsiderably 
Inflnenoes their slse all measurements were made on new crops aftnr all old 
spores had been remoted, 00 spores ftom eeidi of 4 snbpreparations beli:^ used 
tor each determinaticm. OChe teliokpores were obtained from the center of each 
teUnm in herbarium material, 25 q;>ares from eadi of 16 sabpr^rathms being 
need for eadt determination. 

As regards the nredlospores, there were, in general, no marked differences 
blometrieally reeomilaable between the northern and sonthem strains or among 
the 8 hosts used, except for the culture on A. oepa (onion). On the oriiier hand, 
measoremente of the teliosporee Indicated that enrirmimental condtrions induce 
statistically significant differences in relation to both else and riiape. Telio- 
spores of the same strain cultured at Taihoku (sonthem locality) became 
broader than those cultn^ at Morloka (northern locality). The length of the 
teliospores of a strain differed on different hosts, but there was no marimd 
distinction in shape. The teliospores of 8 northern strains compared among 
thmnselTes diowed some differences In linear dimensions, bnt no significant 
diffiereooes in shape. However, when compared with a southern strain sig- 
nificant differences were recognisable in both linear dimensions and shape. 

Yellow dwarf, a vims disease of onions, and its control, W. J. Hendbbson 
(loioa Sta. Res. Bid, 188 (1986), pp. 268-855, flgi. 20).-/rhl8 disease was dis- 
covered in Iowa in 1927, and the increasing damage to the onion crop led 
the author to initiate in 1928 an intensive study. 

This mosaic vims overwinters in infected onion bulbs and in volunteer 
Ifiants in the field, but it Is probably neither seed borne nor soil borne. The 
symptoms induced are detailed. 

Plants grown from Infected onion sets and those becoming Infbcted early in 
the growing season produce nnderdevel<^ted bulbs, but plants with masked 
infection throughout the growth period produce apparmtly normal plants and 
yields. 

The disease is transmissible by artificial inoculation and by insect vectors, 
the incnbation period in the former case usually being about 10 days. The 
vims from infected onion leaves that mask the Bymptmns is infective. The 
demonstrated insect vectors are the com leaf aphid (Aphis moidis), the bean 
aphid (A. rumieia), and the apple grain aphid {Bhopaloaiphum prmtfaHkie), 

The vims was inactivated when the virlfexons Juice was stored in vitro at 
29* O. for 112 hr. After storage of Infected onion leaves in the open at 29* for 
100 hr., their extracted Juice proved nonlnfective. On 10-min. exposures the 
infectivlty was only riighUy retarded at 70*, it was reduced by 05 percent at 
ff^*, and at 80* the vims was inactivated. However, exposures for 6 hr. to 
temperatures as low as —14* failed to inactiyate it Inoculations with dilu- 
tions at or above 1 : 104M0 failed to induce infection. 

Guccessfol inoculations with the vims were obtained in the Chinese sacred 
lily (NaroUaua taaetta), Jonquil (Y. /onvuiOa), and shaBot (AIUimii ineaikml- 
(NMi). Inoeolatloiis with other plant viraiea, induding m os a ic of the Ohtnese 
sacred lily and JonqnU, failed to infect onion ifiants. The eoriraeted Juices of 
15 weeds growing near infected onion fields failed to cause yellow dwarf in 
onions. 

Of 86 onion varietiM tested, only Etveralde Swed; Spanish appeased to 
possess marked resistaiice.. * 

5i0i9--a6 — a 
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Bffective control was obtained by the combined effect at indexing all growiBff 
stocks of bnlbs, producing the planting stodES of bulbs In areas free from the 
disease, and rognlng out of infected Tolunteers in the fields. 

Downy mildew of peas caused by Peronospora pisi [DeB.] Syd., L. Oamp- 
BELL (WMhtngton 8ta, Bui, S18 {1985), pp, 42, figa. 8).— Downy mildew of peas 
was first recorded for the State of Washington In 1922, and rec^tly It has 
assumed considerable economic in^wrtance In the Pacific Coast States. Of 19 
varieties of peas observed in the field, all were susceptible to P. piai. Of 17 
varieties (garden, canning, and field peas) Inoculated in the greenhouse, all 
showed essentially the same degree of susceptibility. 

Vioia giganiea was the only other legume found infected with a Peronospora, 
but it proved distinct from the pea form and is described as P. vioicola n. 
sp. Both these fungi, inoculated in the greenhouse into peas, alfalfa, red clover, 
white clover, sweet pea, chickpea, broadbean, lentil, and 8 species of vetch, 
proved to be restricted in parasitism to the host species of origin. 

Hie description of P. piai is emended to indude the oospores. The conidia 
produce germ tubes which enter the host through the stomata, and the mycelium 
ramifies through the intercellular spaces and forms Intracellular haustoria. 
After from 6 to 9 days’ incubation the conidiophores emerge from the stomata, 
but oospore production has been observed as early as 5 days after inoculation. 
The mycelium is usually found in the seeds of infected pods, while the oospores 
crowd the infected pod tissues and often occur on the surface of the proliferated 
endocarp. Hiough usually local, infection is sometimes systemic, and in the 
latter case the oospores may occur in any parenchymatous tissue of the aerial 
parts. The symptomatic details of the disease are given. 

Field indications that the soil is a source of primary infection were confirmed 
by greenhouse tests. Seeds contaminated with oospores or with mycelium 
in the seed coat failed to inroduce infected plants in greenhouse tests, though 
field observations suggested seed transmission. 

Moist, cool weather is conducive to the development of the disease, but dry 
weather prevents or greatly retards it. Greenhouse tests apparently indicated 
that if free water is retained on Inoculated plants for 4 hr. infection results, 
but if kept wet for only 2 hr. no infection follows. In the greenhouse the 
fungus developed well at from 32® to 70* F., but a temperature of 80* proved 
unfavorable to it. Desiccation for 15 min. was fatal to the conidia. 

In greenhouse tests, where the time of inoculation could be controlled, a 
8-4HIO bordeaux-Penetrol mixture gave good control against conidial infection 
when the fungicide was applied before inoculation. A large number of com- 
monly used spreaders were employed with various fungicides, but the only 
effective spreader was Penetrol. However, when pea plants were drenched 
with sprays containing it or when it was used in excess some leaf bumli^ 
resulted. 

Neither hot-water not hot-air seed treatments gave conduslve results as^ 
their v^ue In preventing seed transmission in the field. The hot-water treat- 
ment, as used, and hot-air treatment more severe than 70® C. for 9 hr. either 
prevmited or materially reduced seed germination. 

Botation of crops Is recommended under conditions conducive to the develop- 
ment of downy mildew, and the use of seedi from arid sections is 'considered 
expedient. 

Altemaria dry rot of potato tubers [trans. title], J. Qoossens {Tijdaohr, 
PlantmuMUen, 89 (1988), No, 7, pp, 165-172, pla, 2; aha, in Rev, Appl. Myool,, 
18 (1984), No, 1, p, 54) • — The author reports damage in the Netherlands (up to 
25 percent ot the crc^ in 1982-88) to potato tubers of the varieties Bin^es^ 
Serstellngen, and Bigenheimer, due to A. aokmi. The tuber symptoms are de- 
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scribed, the life bistoiy of the fungus and factors affecting its inddenoe are 
discussed, and control measures are suggested. Spore inoculations generally 
gaye negative results, but mycelium from cultures inoculated into wounds 
induced uniformly successful infections. 

Insect transmission, host range, and field spread of potato calico, D. B. 
PoBTEB {Hilgwraia [California 9 (2985), No. 8, pp. 888^94, figs. 8).— Con- 
tinuing these studies (B. S. B., 6d, p. 448 ; 68, p. 825), potato calico was trans* 
mltted from Infected to healthy White Bose and seedling potato plants by origi- 
nally nonviruliferous aphids {MaoroHphum solanifolii) . The following were 
also proved susceptible : Lyoopersioim esculentum, OapBicum annuim, Sotanum 
tnelongeMr, Datura gtramonium, and Petunia sp. Calico was experimentally 
transmitted to the potato varieties White Rose, White Ohio, Katahdin, Chas. 
Downing, Bural New Yorker No. 2, Early Bose, Jersey Bed Skin, Green Moun- 
tain, Irish Cobbler, Earliest of All, and Busset Burbank (Netted Gem), and it 
has also been found on Bliss Triumph, Garnet Chill, and Idaho Bural. 

Natural spread in the field occurred' at Santa Clara, Stockton, and Davis, 
Calif. Late planting in the Sacramento Valley decreased the actual spread 
from 55 to 7 percent as compared with early planted stock in the San JoaQUin 
Valley. 

A comparison of Leptosphaeria salvinii and Helminthosporinm sigmo- 
ideum irregulare, E. M. Crallby and E. 0. Tulub {Jour. Agr. Res. [t7. 8.], JSl 
{1935) t No. PP* 841-348, figs. 4 )* — In this cooperative study between the Arkan- 
sas Experiment Station and the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Plant Industry, a disease 
of rice with symptoms and seasonal development resembling those of stem rot 
(due to L, salvinii) (E. S. B., 70, p. 796) was observed in Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Texas. The fungus shown to cause the disease had a conidlal stage simi- 
lar to H. sigmoideum, the conidlal stage of L. salvinii, but a sderotial stage 
distinctly different from Sclerotium orysae, the sclerotial stage of L. salvinii. 
As no perithecial stage was observed for the fungus it was named S. sigmoi- 
deum irregulare (E. S. B., 72, p. 787), and is here more adequately described 
and compared morphologically with the corresponding stages of L. aalvinii as 
previously described. 

Ontogeny of the phloem in sngar beets affected by the curly-top disease, 
K. Esau (Amer. Jour. Bot., 22 {198$), No. 2, pp. 149-lSS, figs. 18 ), — Ontinulng 
this series of studies (B. S. B., 71, p. 658 ; 72, pp. 353, 584, 633), the author 
found that the degeneration induced in the phloem by the curly top virus 
follows a definite course, to the consecutive stages of which descriptive terms 
may be applied. In young leaves of infected plants degeneration becomes 
clearly evident after one or more primary sieve tubes have developed. Par- 
enchyma cells adjacent to these sieve tubes undergo hypertrophy (primary 
hypertrophy) and die (primary necrosis). Cells further removed from the 
^^ve tubes are stimulated to growth and division (primary hyperidasia) and 
^ve rise to a tissue in which sieve-tube-like cells predominate. This'hyper- 
%<^^lastic tissue later dies and collapses (secondary necrosis). Parenchyma c^ls 
near lesions undergo secondary hypertrophy and hyperplasia,, resulting in 
proliferations resembling wound-healing tissue. 

The study strongly suggests that the agmit inducing phloem degeneration 
enters this tissue through the first-formed sieve tubes.— (Cowtesy Bid. Ahs.) 

Initial localization and subsequent spread of curly-top symptoms In the 
sugar beet, K. Esau {Hilgardia [California Bta.l, 9 {1985) ^ No. 8, pp. 897-486, 
pis. 4, iigs. 7).— Continuing thm studies (see above), a close connection was 
found to exist among the vascular traces of different leaves and between the 
leaf traces and vascular rings in the roots of young beet plants. 
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Tbe ^xtanial ^ymjrtmm of curly top devolop o)0ly io young lei^Too, and they 
appoor axBt in thoee most doeely connected by phloem to the inocplatod lee|^ 
Tho ilrit internal eymptome alio are etdctly localiied and develop in the 
regions directly connected to the inocnlated leat Phloem degsoE^eration may 
start in traces containing no matnre zylem, and in the primary root it 
appears before the protozylem is differentiated. In the fleshy taproot phloem 
degeneration appears first on the side fnan which the inoculated leaf diverges^ 
bat later it qireads laterally in the older and from them to the newly de- 
veloping rings. Phloem degeneration in the roots (as in the leaves) starts 
near the first sieve tubes and spreads thence to cells farther away. 

Bodies believed to be intracellular inclusions usually occur adjacent to the 
first sieve tubes, from which the injurious agent appears to spread in the 
phlomn and less frequently in cells farther away. If the cells containing the 
inclusions do not become necrotic, these bodies disintegrate. Oells degen- 
erating most severely undergo necrosis very early in their development, and 
less deeply affected cells usually develop into sieve-tube-llke elements. 

These observations on the localization and spread of the symptoms in 
curly top of beets are believed to support the theory that the virus is trans- 
located in the phloem tissue and, iMrticularly, in the mature sieve tubes. 

Gum-producing organisms in sugar cane, M. T. Oook and P. M. Otsbo 
(Jour, Dept. Apr. Puerto iJioo, 17 (19S8), No. 4, pp. PTi-fidd, pU. fi).— A brief 
history is given of the gummosis disease of sugarcane, with special attention 
to the morphological strains of Biaoteriuin} vasotUarum (together with the 
results of inoculation studies of sugarcane during 19S2 and 1983), as showing 
that these strains had great variations in color and virulence. Finally, the 
results of fermentation studies with different sugars and of serological tests 
are reported. — (Courtesy Biol. Ahs.) 

The pineapple disease of sngar cane in Pnerto Rico, M. T. Cook (Jour. 
Dept. Ayr. PuerUr Rioot 17 (195S)f No. 4t PP> S05-SQ9 ). — ^This paper briefiy re- 
views the present knowledge on Thielasfiopsis paradomi and the results of 
8 yr. of egperimental work on the disease induced by it. Fifteen varieties 
of sugarcane were tested in the field for susceptibility and resistance to this 
fux^;os, CO.-281 proving the most resistant. The virulence of the fungus 
varied with the character, temperature, and moisture of the soil, the most 
injury occurring in poorly drained clay soils and at low temperatures. The 
use of long cuttings for planting resulted in smaller losses than that of short 
cuttings. T. paradowa penetrates the cut ends and sometimes causes a com- 
plete rotting of the seed cutting before the young plants become establidied. 

Maramius saochari killed 20 percent of the buds in one planting. — (Oourieey 
BldL Ahs.) 

A variety of tobacco resistant to ordinary tobacco mosaic, J. A. B. Nqlla, 
J. S. Guggsnhehc, and A. Boqui {Jour, Dept. Apr. Puerto Rico, 17 (19SSI 
No. 4, pp. 301-303).— Data are given as showing the variety Ambalema fron. 
Ck^mbia to be almost entirely resistant— (Gourlesv B01. Ahs.) 

OontM of tobacco wUdflre. — Second report, W. S. Beach (Pennsylvania 
8ta. Bui. S2P (l^S8)t PP- /Xps- 3).— Leaf ppot injury to tobacco in Lancaster 
Oouniy is due mostly to wildfire (Baoterksm tahaoim)^ which Jum become fin 
unusimlly difficult problem fbr tobacco producUcm. In oontimudion of pre- 
v}ou^ studies (B. S. R., 67, p. 45) on the disease, the res|slts obtained led to 
the following conclusions : 

The cmn^on method of control, based on, disease-llEee seedbeds, has often 
fail^ .tb^l^ent field develoianent of wUd^ due.,l|M^ to the fapt that 
the bacitmda may survive in infect^ jfiant parts in th^MM far pt leatt X yr. 
There was no evidence that the organism survives in Ipe soil after eompleta 
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deety of' t<d > >ig o ptaiit parts dr for ovor ft yr, tmtar aPj eondltloas; egiafcoralfei ^ 
as ia tolMOoo iMma. 

Altlioufb PhyscOii virfflrnkma often baa wildfire when near dlsefiaefi tobaooe 
plants, It liaa not been found infected wlMn growing apart from tebaoeou . > 

naa beetles failed to disseminate the disease, probablg because theor are 
active only during dry weather, which is unfavorable to infacti<m. WIliMre is 
also much reduced when tobacco Is grown under shade, apparently doe to less 
rain gq^ashing and water soaking of the leaves. 

Barly application of fnngicideB In seedbeds proved important, and bordeanx ' 
mixture and copper-lime dost may be applied safely at seedtUne. Complete 
prevention of wUdflve in contaminated beds was effected by fnngicides applied 
at seedtime or at the seed leaf stage. A ^pray of calomel and milk powder plus 
water was os effective as the bordeaux mixture in seedbeds, but it caused some 
stunting of the seedlings and delay in maturity. Danger from field contamlna- 
tion may be overcome by field sanitation, by cultural practices that will hasten 
the decay of tobacco refuse, and by a rotatiosi of more than 2 yr. All loca* 
tions that cannot be made sanitary by plowing after the transplanting season 
should be abandoned, and all equipment used in tobacco culture should be 
steriliaed. For effective control there must be community cooperation. The 
seedbed is usually the greater source of infection, but very wet years tend to 
increase the Importance of overwintering in the field and lead to contamination 
of land not in tobacco. 

Graft versus insect transmissions of curly top in tomatoes (tomato yd* 
lows) , M. Shapovalov (Phytopatholoinf, B6 (I9S^), No. 9, pp. 

In these studies one of the x^ants of each graft pair was eaQ>osed to viruHferous 
beet leaf hoppers (ButetUas tenellm) either before or after grafting, and the 
effect of this exposure on both plants was observed. The results led to 
the following conclusions : 

The infection of one of a pair of grafted plants with curly top virus did 
not assure its passage to the other. A certain proportion of failures to con> ^ 
tract the disease through the graft union occurred even when grafting and 
inoculation were simultaneous or when grafting preceded inoculation, and 
it was much greater when grafting was delayed. The insect-inocnlated bboot 
(scion) may fail not only to transmit the disease to the other plant, butit may 
recover from all symptoms after severance from its mother plant (base) ' 
below the graft unicm, or it may never develop the symptoms regardless of 
the condition of the base from which it was severed. The base, when severed 
in this way from a diseased scion, may likewise fail to show any symptoms 
or may recover from the disease, although the scion may continue to develop 
these symptoms and may transmit the infection to the healthy plant to which < 
it is grafted. However, the number of recoveries among the bases of inoou* 
lated idants was decidedly greater than among the scions severed tjBM tiiem. 

Physiological studies on the pathogenicity of Fnsaiinwi lycoperalci Saoc. 
for the tomato plant, P. L. Fishkb (Morpland 8ta. But. S74 (1825), pp. 251-^ 
281, fig$, 10).— Tomato plants of the Bonnie Best and Marglobe varieties were 
grown in solntioiis deficient in, or with excess of, B, Oa, Mg, K, N, P, and S, 
and inoculated with F. lyooperaiot, the cause of wilt disease. The Bonnie 
Best variety Is susceptible and tbe Marglobe variety relatively reslstaht under 
fiormal growing conditions. Maximum infection eccurxed when ineeulations 
wmre made before the plants were 1 mo. old. ^ ‘ 

Dsfifljsfides 0 t B, N, and S increased the . resistance ef bdth Bmmls Bsit 
sad .llargldbo, but excesses "(endered them more sfiseetdfida Defielindes sfi ; 
Mg:moA P and emsessee of Ca, Mg, mid P laereased the rorfsteuce, but ^dSf.- 
fldeaetes of K increased the resistance (la delayed Inocolattons) and excesms 
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Of K caused no change in the sosceptibility of Bonnie Beat. Deftdenciea 
Ca and K and ezcessee of K reduced the resistance, but both deficiencies and 
excesses of Mg and P increased the resistance of Marglobe. 

Greenhouse fertilizer plats suggested that heavy applications of lime accom- 
panying a well-balanced fertilizer (e. g., 4-'10-6) would be of practical value 
in decreasing wilt infection. 

Filtrates from 18-day-old cultures and extracts from the mats of the fungus 
of the same age possessed heat-stabile toxic properties and caused severe 
wilting to the same degree. The reaction was the same whether or not the 
plant roots had been removed. 

Untreated Juice of the Marglobe variety inhibited the growth of the Fusarium 
in pure culture, but when autoclaved or ultrafiltered it permitted normal 
growth. The fungus grew either in treated or untreated Bonnie Best juice. 

Responses of the tomato in solution cultures with deficiencies and ex- 
cesses of certain essential elements, P. L. Fishes {Maryland Sta. Bui, 375 
{1985), pp, 283-298, figs. 8). — Tomato plants of the Marglobe variety were grown 
in solutions deficient in, or with an excess of, the following essential elements : 
B, Ca, Mg, K, N, P, and S (see also al^ve abstract), and data were recorded 
on the external symptoms developed by the plants under these various 
treatments. 

There was usually a decrease in growth and green weight in solutions defi- 
cient in any one of these elements, but the same decrease was not in every case 
induced by an excess of these same elements. It was apparent that the plants 
could make relatively good growth in concentrations of any one of the elements 
twice those of the control cultures, except for Ca, N, and S. 

The characteristic symptoms in tomato plants grown in solutions deficient 
in any one of the essential elements studied were strikingly similar to those 
reported by McMurtrey (E. S. R., 69, p. 362) in tobacco, but the effects were 
usually manifested much earlier. However, these effects vary considerably 
according to the time of year and the environment. Because tomatoes can 
withstand higher concentrations of these elements in the nutrient media, no 
such distinctive responses could be observed among the plants treated with 
excesses of the various elements. 

Effect of certain chemicals on the ** combination streak vims of toma- 
toes, M. Shapovalov {Phytopathology, 25 {1985), No, 9, pp, 864-874),— Most 
studies of the effects of chemicals on plant viruses have been made with the 
simple viruses. This study concerns a naturally occurring complex which may 
be split into (A) green tobacco mosaic and (B) latent potato mosaic. A num- 
ber of chemical substances known to have a strong lytic action on certain 
micro-organisms were added to unfiltered tomato juices containing this virus 
and allowed to act for 2 hr., after which the juices were applied to young, 
healthy tomato plants. The results were compared with those on control plants 
inoculated with untreated juices, all of which showed 1(X) percent infection. 
When syn^toms failed to appear within 30 days the virus was oonsidered in- 
activated. 

According to their activity, the chemicals used fell into three groups — (1) 
those showing little or no effect on either of the two virus components, (2) 
those with a decided lytic effect on both virus components but with virus B 
usually the weaker part of the complex, and (8) those with no special affinity 
for either virus A or B. 

In the order of ascending degrees of effectiveness, the first group included 
bile and the two bUe salts, ItCACOOH, NatStOt, K>SO«, Na«SOt, £>8.0., H.BOs, 
saponin, rotenone, thiourea, cholesteric, reuniol, and sodium ricinolate. 
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ICetbyieneMne, mercniodirome, and w tall la tUa grooR altlnoadh .they 
were tested only In weaker dlluticms. 

The second groups in Blmilar order of effectiveneMi, consisted the nhooii* 
jogated bile acids, CuSOd, KHSOd, NaCrH^Oa, iodine stwenaojidl 8bt<SO«)«, 
BiaCBOd)*, and HaSOi, the last being effectlTe in relatively low concentrations. 

The remaining chemicals tested (C 0 SO 4 , NiSO*, and ZnSOd, and espeeiaHy 
the first two) showed a lytic effect on both components of the vims, bnt, un- 
like the other substances tested, it was not much stronger on mosaic B than 
on mosaic A, since when the solution was not strong enough to kill both 
components, sometimes one and sometimes the othar would survive. Howevmr, 
the data were insufficient for prediction of the resulta 

Contribution to the knowledge of the cryptogamlc diseases of refriger- 
ated fmlta [trans. title], G. Haubsmann (B. Biaz, OJUm, Agr. TcfiM Ann., 12 
(12d)M4)» pi. A, pp. 299S0S, pl8, 5).— This Is a brief, general conspectus of the 
cryptogamlc diseases of refrigerated fmits and of the factors influencing them, 
with special emphasis given to the varietal differences in resistance of apples 
to molds and with a discussion of the apple fmit rots. 

Blacrophoma rot of apples [trans. title], A. Ostebwaldeb (Landw, Juhrb, 
Bchtoeiz, 49 (1255), No. 5, pp. 565-510, fig. 1).— The author describes a hitherto 
unknown type of rot in stored apples. It commences at the base of the stem 
and advances into the flesh, which often turns a lilac-red but later becomes 
entirely blackened, as in the MotUlia or PhaddieUa rots. By inoculations from 
pure cultures the author proved the disease to be due to a filamentous fungus. 
Cn the peel and stem it formed small, black pustules, whidi only on the stem, 
and then only rarely, developed into sporlferous pycnidia. The spores related 
the fungus to the genus Maorophoma, and it most closely resembled M. malorum- 

Contribution to the study of internal break-down of pears [trans. title], 
G. L. PAVABiNO (R. Staz. Ohim. Agr. Torino Ann., 12 {19S2-S4), pt. A, pp. 215- 
221, plB. 5; also in Ann. Sper, Agr. [Italyl, 15 il9$4), pp. 25^, pis. 5 ). — ^In 
pears undergoing internal break-down there is seen an apparently normal sone 
that is lighter colored and more or less mealy, surrounded by a bladdsh, altered 
endocarp and an external browned zone formed of spongy, necrotic tissue be- 
tween the narrow zones of the radiating parenchyma. The vascular phase, 
typical of the disease, Is characterised by initial alterations of the vascular 
system which appear more or less deeply browned briow the radiating paren- 
chyma. With variations in the anatomical characters of the fruit the disease 
assumes diverse macroscopic appearances, but the general picture remains 
typically the same in the different varieties of pears. The macroscopic and 
histological characters of the disease are illustrated In color. Pears with a 
granular pulp and less abundant spongy tissue appeared to be most resistant 
to the malady. 

A study of peach yellows and its insect vector, A. Habtzel^ (Oontrib. 
Boyce Thompson Inst, 7 (1935), No. 2, pp. 183-307, figs. 7).— The history, dis- 
tribution, and symptomatology of peach yellows are reviewed and the auseepts 
(peach, nectarine, almond, apricot, and Japanese plum) named. lYom the 
investigation the following results were obtained: 

The disease was experimentally transmitted by both nymphs and adiflts of 
the plum and peach leaf hopper (Maeropis irUnaoulata) from affected ptoch 
trees to 14 healthy, young peach seedlings, abont 16 percent of the trees 
exposed becoming infected. On the other hand, 47 other [q>ecies of insects and 
mites failed to transmit the^diseaae. 

Trilows was also experimentally transmitted by budding. Diseased poUeu 
or mechanical inoculation failed to induce Infection. 
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n* liMts of tlie Toetor dUto uiulBodBly from thoot of moot %mt biWMr 
opedei. This ftust, together with the peoelta^ of its pofiOlACIoii on trees, 

' iMte undoubtedly delayed its detection as tHe eeetor. A study of tt» life bis- 
tofjr, habits, and popolatton was niadeft and a psoitive correlation of this yeotor 
tb wild plum and the Incidence of the disease was noted. 

'^lie remoral of wild plums from the vicinity of peach orchards and the 
¥ogaing of affected trees are suggested methods of control. 

A new haeteMal Species isolated feom etrawbmies, H. F. Sicabt (Joar. 
Ayr. Ass. f r. ff.l, 61 {1966), No, 4, pp. 668, Jd4).— The same bacterial q;»ecies was 
obserred in great numbers in many samples of fresh strawberries going into 
frosen pack. Samples were studied in 1029 from stations in Norfolk, Va., 
F^ttitland, Ifd., and Selbyville, Del., and in 1080 at Portsmotith, Va. Plates 
from all four localities Showed it to be the predominating organism in the 
fresh berries, whether or not they were wa^ied before sampling. This or- 
gmdsm, which occurs principally on the outside of the fruit and, so far as is 
known, has no bad effect on strawberries, is here named and described as 
A&hromotfooter dehnarvae n. iSP* 

Orape scald: Experiments with the variety Regiiia [trans. iitle], F. Scttbti 
and G. L. Pavaxino (R, Stan, €Mm, Apr, ToHmo Ann,, 18 (1098-84), pt. A, pp, 
811-^14, pis. d; also in Ann, Bper, Apr, (/toly], 16 (1964), pp, 19-^, pis, S ), — 
Grape scald is attributed to the action of light on the chloroplasts and on the 
tannin substances present In the grapes. The snn's rays disorganise the 
Chloroplasts and condense the tannin materials, transforming the latter Into 
phlobaphene derivatives, and as an accessory cause, high temperatures induce 
•ootfulation and darkening of the cellular contents. In cold storage the disease 
is cheeked, but when the grapes are returned to ordinary temperatures it not 
only continnes to develop but the grapes soon become infected with fungi. 
The macroscopic and histological features of the malady are illustrated in 
color. 

Sulfur dioxide for the preservation of table grapes [trans. title], F* Soubti 
and G. PaVau^o {R, Btag, Ohim, Apr, Torino Ann,, 12 (iPd8-d4)» Pt> A, pp. £71- 
£88, pis. 7). — Sulfur dioxide proved to be an economical and effective disinfect- 
ant for table grapes. However, since some varieties (e. g., Italia, Perlona, 
Ohanes, Bicane, Regina, and Incrodo Pirovano) were particularly sensitive 
to the action of this gas, even at a concentration as low as 2 percent. Its use 
without due caution may lead to serioos results. Indeed, It may exercise a 
caustic and reducing action numifest by discoloration of the green parts of 
. the stems and serious burning of the berries. The waxy Moom and the cnticular 
layer are incapable of arresting the progress of the gas, which penetrates into 
the tissnes and induces more or less deep-seated changes. 

In cold storage, with prolongation of treatment, there follows a disorganlsa- 
tton of the chloroplasts, changes in the vascular system, and deformation of 
the 0 ^ in which the contents become piasmolysed and reduced to a reddened, 
amorphoi^i mass. As a rule the action of the gas is arrested only by the outer 
envelope of the seed, the ultimate barrier being the Bdmx>tic tegument When 
such grapes are returned to ordlnaiT temperatures, a rapid break-down of the 
tissnas follows. 

> The bladE grapes show a higher resistance to the gas, but even in them, 
rW8th molonged iwlication, the pathological process finally toads to these 
alteratloim hi the ttssues. 

Araolata spot of eltnu caused by Ijoptosphaerla boudait, A. A. Bitan- 
roenn^and A. B. Jsifunrs (PAoHopolholOPP* 96 {1B86), No. 8, pp. aaMfid, flp^ 
Areblate spot of citrus, former^ ireportsd from Braidl, has recently been ex- 
tended to Indude in its range also Dutch Guiana and Veneiuela. Bondar 
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(H B. E.I 6B, p. 254h ill flsit x^poiiliit tiMf Ittscaift trott ^ IdMI* 

fled tbo t§pi 0 §pmria aMMidated wltii it m X. eHHookv whldi ptotelt lu 
dliteent tjpe nf Tbe Booth AmeEteas fuigoo to heie deocitoied ,«i 
hmi/oH nu 8p.*^<06iirto«|f MB. Ato.) 

A new meChod of rereellng buitoee In citraa feidto [trattK^ titto], fak JOaBlMh 
XANN (A. BiOB. Ohim. Agr. To/rimo Aim., ii pt A, pf, tIT-ill, pii« Jj! 

Otoe to Aim. Apr. [/toto]» id (iBS4), pp. dd-^ pto. d);-*«^Rie netbod de- 
scribed involree the ose of oltrarlolet rajs* and the resnltB obtained aro fflos-. 
tratod in oolor. 

Ooherons erosion of the rind of blood oranges dnring sold storage: Oqn- 
trlbntlon to a stndj of the natnre of <deoeellosls Ctrans. title], F. Sounn and 
a. L. PATAaiNO (£. dhis. OMm. Agr. Tmimo Amt., If (ifdf-d4)» Pt. A* pp* iff-* 
fdff, pto. d; otoo to Ami. fifper. Apr. Cfhily], id <ifd4)* Pp. 7-id, pit. d).-^Cbe 
ocherons spots fonninf on the ilnd of blood orangtoi during storage are attolb- 
uted to the fact that low temperatures impede Uie eyaponation of the essential 
oils, which nonnallj voIatiUse from the soperilcial layers of the epicarp, 
Their liberation is Inhibited because the rind becomes so stiffened by the low 
temperatures that it loses the elastidty necessary for their phydologlcal es> 
pulsion. Thus they collect in the InterceUnlar qiaces of the ri^ and finally 
induce corrosion of the superficial tissues. The external macroeccgiie and the 
Intemiil histological diaracters are figured in colors. 

White spot of pineapples, M. T. Oook (Jbm*. Dept. Agr. Puerto ^4eOf 17 
. (IMS), No. 4i PP- dii-did).— A disease apparently the same as the one here re- 
ported was studied in Hawaii and attributed to ThiOavtopsie paradoma (B. 8.: 
R., 24, p. 746). Since that time a white qmt on teayes has been reported from 
seyeral iBaces In the West Indies and attributed to the same cause. The 
author’s studies in Pnerto Blco showed that these spots deretop in greater or 
less abundance during cloudy, rainy weather, and without any infecticn by 
this fnngua — (Oourteoy BioL Ato.) 

Snryiyal and reytoal of Angnillnllna dipsaoi from narctosns material^ 
O. W. Shxbman (Hetoitotooi. Boo. WaoK Proo., 1 (19S4), 1, pp. 10, fP).r- 

From numerous preliminary tests it appeared that the preadolt stage to most 
resistant to desiccation and to hot water and yapmr heat treatmenta. Bped- 
mens were shown to reyiye after periods up to a week. Heat treatmento.of 
narcissus bulbs were more eflectiye if the dormant nemas were drst reyiyed. 

Transfer of Diaporihe nmbrlna to the genva Ckyptosporella, A B. Jxn- 
KiKs and L. B. Wehiuysb (Phytopathology, 25 (1925), No. 9, pp. S8&B89, 
fig. i).— Prior to the daasificatlon of the ascomyoete oansing brown canker of the 
rose In the genus Diaporihe as D. umbrina on the baslB of psendoseptate 
spores, the fungus was regarded as a OrgptooporeUa. During subaeqaent stud*** 
lea hi whidi many specimens with the perfect stage of D. embrtoe were esr 
amlned, the spores were always unicellular. OAerefore, the fpngns to here 
transferred to VryptooporoUa as 0^ unihrina. Certain Tdonisiana material of 
Diaporihe from the rose, apparently D. oreo, served to illustrate the vety 
dose relatlonsfalp of these two gmiera and species. The DioporfM however, 
piodnced both » and p oonidia, and its asooqaires soon became septate. On. 
the basis of their • and p coiAdto, at least two other strains of fho s iep sto fimm 
other sonroee are distinct from D. erst, hut It to probable that they aU naprepnt 
the same apedes comideK.— (Coertoty BioL Abe.) 

Vwig hll|^ of the Amedcen bieddernnt omised by Hypomyoes Ipomoeeop 
W. B. Davxs (Myoplegia, 27 11925), No. 5, pp. 527-542, twig Might pf 

bMdonmt iWtepMiflea trifOUa) was first mAed dnring ISBi and s eemed: to Ae 
widMy motiSmeA in the Ommeeticut TMley, WedUag at the Mesesfibnsfeto 
Btali Oollnph the author fomid B. i py mm e s fi e to p by le e e n. t ts hd the 
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came. The dieease starts during the spring and sununer from the penetration 
.of meristematlc tissues by the germinating ascospores and macroconidia. Sec* 
ondary infection occurs by the advance of the hyphae through the phloem 
into the older twigs. The ascospores, macroconidia, and hyphae overwinter 
within the bladdemut. No other host was observed. Five measures for con- 
trol of the disease are suggested. 

Dutch elm disease eradication In the United States, L. H. Wobthley and 
O. N. Liming (Jour. Econ, Ent,, 28 (1935), No. d, pp. 524r-528).— Thin summarizes 
the history of the European situation with regard to the Dutch elm disease 
and its Introduction and distribution in the United States; reviews studies 
on the fungus, its pathogenesis in the host, and the role of insects in its 
spread; states the objectives and results of the eradication program; and 
outlines the projected work of the governmental agencies and the manner 
in which entomologists and pathologists can render assistance. 

Progress of Dutch elm disease eradication, [R. P. White] {New Jersey 
Bias. Nursery Disease Notes^ 8 (19S5), No. 4 * PP* 14^18; ahs. in U. B. Dept. Ayr., 
Bur, Plant Indus., Plant Disease Rptr., 19 {1936), No. 17, pp. 270-^3 ). — This 
report from the New Jersey Experiment Stations is a semipopular account of 
the general progress made in this control and eradication project. 

Research during 1984 on Geratostomella ulmi, the cause of the Dutch 
elm disease, R. K. Beattie {Jour. Econ. Ent., 28 {1936), No. 3, pp. 528-531).^ 
T3xe log-carrier theory of the introduction of this disease into the United 
States is further confirmed. The oldest infection yet found was at Indianapolis, ^ 
Ind., in 1926. A search for other possible means of entry of this fungus re- 
vealed the fact that for many years cheap diidies had been shipped from Eng- 
land in rough crates from which the bark was not removed. At New York 
such crates, made of elm, were found to carry live beetle larvae and brown 
streaks, but no traces of the Oraphium form of C. ulmi. 

During a period of 1 yr., 16,872 specimens from susfpected areas were cul- 
tured at the Dutch elm disease laboratory at Morristown, N. J., and 49 per- 
cent showed the presence of Oraphium. — {Courtesy Biol. Ahs.) 

Resistance of Finns sylvestris to a gall-forming Peridermium, W. G. 
Hutchinson {Phytopathology, 25 {1935), No. 9, pp. 819-843, figs, 4 ). — Trees of 
Pinns sylvestris proved by inoculation to be resistant to a species of Perider- 
mium occurring in the vicinity of Woodgate, N. Y., showed no histological differ- 
ences in stem structure from susceptible ones. 

Three general types of reaction to Inoculation were distinguished : (1) Typical 
gall formatton on susc^tible hosts, (2) cracking of the bark and slight resinoeis 
sometimes followed by development of atypical galls on partially resistant hosts, 
and (3) formation of small, necrotic areas on twigs, followed sometimes by 
sweUingB not increasing in size after the first or second year, but which are 
gradually sloughed off. In the most susceptible trees the mycelium may live 
in a somewhat mutualistic relationship, resulting in the stimulation of living 
cells and ih gall formation. In the most resistant trees the host cells are killed 
immediately after invasion, resulting in death of the fungus and sloughing off 
of the necrotic area. In both susceptible and resistant trees the cells first invaded 
often become filled with tannin, which may represent a'local immunity. 

In resistant trees developing swellings the mycelium grows to the cambium 
and then dies, and areas of necrotic tissue extend from that point outward. The 
camMum is stimulated to form quantities of wound wood, including tangentially 
enlarged trachMds, giant cells, and tyloses in the tracheids and resin ducts. 
The necrotic areas become surrounded by cork and later by sderendiynia, prob- 
ably a nmrmal reactioii to wounding of the cells which may play a small nfie in 
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No correlation was se^ between the osmotic pressure or H-lon concentration 
of the cell sap and resistance, hut a larger amount of potassium was lound in 
the noninfected resistant than in the susceptible stems. The latter may have 
some relationship to resistance on the basis of nutrition. 

It is believed that the liberation of toxin into the cells by the haustorla may 
cause the death of the hypersensitive cells of resistant hosts, thus depriving the 
fungus of food and causing its death. However, in susceptible trees the toxin 
does not kill the cells at once but rather stimulates them to gall formation. 

Oontribntions to the knowledge of the sap stains of wood in Japan, II, m, 
T. Nisikado and K. Yamauti (Ber. Ohara Inst. Landw, Forsoh,, 6 {1954)* S, 
pp, 497-490, pl8, 5; 6 {19S5), No. 4, pp. 689-^60, pis. 5). —This series of studies 
(B. S. R., 69, p. 680), is continued. 

II. Studies on Ceratostomella pini MUnch, the cause of a blue stain of pine 
trees. — ^The authors found that In Japan C. pint generally occurs on Ptnus densi- 
flora and P. thunbergti. It attacks the felled trees and also standing trees, if 
weakened by the attack of bark beetles or by other causes. As in O. ips, the 
hyphae penetrate through the parenchymatous cells of medullary rays from the 
cortex toward the center, and grow through the resin ducts and the tracheids 
longitudinally and through the bordered pits tangentially. The fungus develops 
small, short-beaked perithecia among the large, irregular sclerotia. CJonidia are 
produced apically in a ball of Cephalosporium type. Conidiophores of the 
Oraphium type, such as occur in Ceratostomella pioeae, have not been observed. 

Ck>nidia lose their vitality when kept in water at 62* C. for 15 min., at 54* 
for 6 min., and for 1 hr. in 1 : 6,000 solution of mercuric chloride or in 1 : 200 
solution of formalin. Growth in 1 percent malt-extract solution was checked 
by the addition of mercuric chloride at 1 : 100,000 and of copper sulfate, iron, or 
Uspulun at 1 : 10,000. Without free oxygen, neither conidial germination nor 
mycelial growth takes place. 

III. Studies on Ceratostomella piceae MUnch, the cause of a blue stain of pine 
trees. — ^The authors list 12 species of coniferous and deciduous woods on which 
C. piceae is found in Japan. 

As in C. ips and C. pini, the hyphae penetrate the parenchymatous cells of the 
medullary rays from the cortex toward the center, while they grow through the 
resin ducts and tracheids longitudinally and through the bordered pits tangen- 
tially. 0. pioeae is described and compared with other species, and its cultural 
characters are given. Both conidia and ascospores are killed by treatment in 
water at 52* G. for 10 min., or at 50* for 15 min., and by immersion in 1 : 4,000 
mercuric chloride solution or in formalin or Uspulun at 1 : 200. The fungus is 
unable to grow in malt-extract agar containing mercuric chloride or tJ^ulun at 
1 : 10,000 or copper sulfate at 1 : 5,000 concratration. 

Dichotomophthora portnlacae, a pathogene of Portnlaca oleracea, F. P. 
Meheuch and H. M. Fitzpatrick {Mycologia, 27 (1985), No. 5, pp, 545-550, 
figs. 8). — ^During the course of work at the Hawaiian Pineapple Producers* Ex- 
periment Station on the control of this troublesome weed, the authors found 
that eplphytotics were being caused by a byphomycetous fungus, which is here 
illustrated and described as D. portuXaoae n. g. and sp. 

Patho-anatomy of roots attacked by nematodes, M. T. Cook (Jowr. Dept. 
Agr. Puerto Rico, 17 (1988), No. 4, pp. 815-819, pi. J).— The anatomical changes 
in the roots of tomato, tobacco, and coleus infested with Hederodera marioni 
(H. radioioola) are described. The nematodes attack only the merlstematic 
tissues, but the fibrous an<l tracheary tissues are frequently pushed out of 
place. The cambium, cortex, and medullary rays are stimulated to excessive 
cell division, and tra<dieafy tissue develops in the cortex. During gall forma* 
tion the c^ next to the parasites are very small as a residt of this 
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isiXL dEMrfon. Large galls appear to devcSop as a mmlt of repssisd attatikii by 
liii^^feMhig generatioiis of nematsdes. — (OeHirtMp BUfl. Ahs.) 

EOaVOVIO ZOOLOaY— XHTOMOLOGY 

^torernmeiital problems in wild life conservation, R. H. Oo^tnusy (New 
York: ColumMa Vniv. Press; LonA/om: P. B* King d Son, 19S6, pp. f5d).-~>Follow- 
log a statement of the problems, methods, and limitations of study, the several 
diapters deal with the changing iflace of wildlife in the national economy (pp. 
15-30), the sphere of the Federal Government in wildlife conservation (pp. 81- 
52), the sphere of State government in wildlife conservation (pp. 58-80), the 
organisation and functions of the Bureau of Biological Survey (pp. 81-114), 
the organisation and functions of the Bureau of Fisheries (pp. 115-148), the 
reorganisation of Federal conservation agencies (pp. 144-176), the organisa- 
tion and functions of the State conservation departments (pp. 177-202), prob- 
lems of game law enforcement (P9* 2(^225), and conclusions (pp. 226-232). 
A classiiied bibliography of 14 pages is included. 

OAcUls and organizations concerned with wildlife protection, 1985, 
compiled by F. O. Gbimes (U, 8 , Dept, Agr,, Miso, Puh, 2S1 (198S), pp, 16), — 
This is the thirty-fifth annual edition of this directory (B. S. B., 72, p. 650). 

Game laws for the season 1085—86: A summary of Federal, State, and 
Provincial statutes, H. P. Sheldon and F. G. Gbimes ( U, 8, Dept. Agr., Farm- 
ers’ Bui. 1755 (1985), pp. II-\-88), — ^This is the thirty-sixth annual summary of 
the Federal and other game laws and regulations (B. S. B., 72, p. 356). 

Mammalian life histories from Barro Colorado Island, Panama, B. K. 
Bndebs (Bid. Mus. Oompar, Zool,, 78 (1985), No. 4* PP» S88--602, pis, 5). — ^Thls 
report of observations from 1020 to 1985 is presented with a list of 60 refer- 
ences to the literature. 

Food habits of thb coyote in Jackson Hole, Wyo., O. J. Mubie (17. 8. Dept. 
Agr. Circ. 862 (1986), pp. 24), — ^The results of an investigation in Jackson Hole, 
commenced in the summer of 1027 and extending over 4 yr., are reported. 

The 778 stomachs and feces examined contained 2,415 separate items, of 
which the 1,629 noncarrlon items representing mammals and birds are of 
chief economic significance. Of the 24 species of mammals and birds found 
to be preyed upon by the coyotes of that section, 6 may be held to iiidicgte 
economically beneficial food habits, 10 neutral, and 8 harmful. On the basis 
of the 1,629 bird and mammal food items, 70.29 percent are in the beneficial 
dasa, 18J22 neutral, and only 11.49 percent harmful. 

VThe statistics on losses of elk calves in Jackson Hole reveal thgt 'those 
chargeable to coyotes are not serious, and that while coyotes (as well as 
bears) to some extent perslstmitly prey on elk calves, this <dg|^ not become 
a serious factor in the elk-management problem. Winter killing, the ravages 
of disease, and hunting constitute the principal drain on the elk herd, and even 
though the coyotes were entirely eliminated it is Improbable that any mate- 
rtel increase in the herd would result thereby or that the problems in elk 
management would be materially alleviated.*’ 

It Is pointed out that the study has not revealed that coyotes are a serious 
menace to the deer or mountain sheep, although further work is considered 
neebssary for assembling precise data on the ecology of these two anhnals. 

A atUjdy of the life history and food habits of mule deer in Oalif omla, 
J. S. Dixon j: C uba Fish and Game, BO (1984)^ Nos. 8, pp, 181’r282, figs. £5; 4, pp. 
815^4, figs. 26).— This report of studies of the mule deer, the most important 
/medss of game mammal in Oalifomla nnd represented by five forma, traata of 
t^^lden ffl lqi po m dWJI m tl i gi in Oalifornla, diaractna, geoeral habUa, hfaeding 
hwtts, natural enemies, dlsessei, and food habita. 
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'petifiai —a mtitaai^ of 'ttii |i <Bif« « y ii w ( te t feli ing tittiitteiUtfH M 
relate ib the foreeta ot iolaoaa aadItteMaMhweaMni 1Mited4triteb, W.V. 
Tatlob Urte. rule. £«!., « (19W), So. e. j^. W, fit$. tT).— nteVlcac^. BUtniNU 
eamtes, and eoBtrol JV. eptobfttkaffi af^^reswrtM QiKW at UnUh. 

Eterions porciq;>lne damage was found Mdiy on ponderosa plne^ ist limited 
localities on ilTe national forests in the soniihwestem region: Odeonino and 
IPnsayan (Aria.), Carson and Cibola (N. Mex.)i and 0an Juan (C^.)* Dam- 
age may be done by porciiplnes dther in vlr^ timber or in ctt- or bo rndft* 
orer areas, but it is likely to be greatest where natural conditions are mobt 
disturbed. Porcnpines may work on trees of almost any aiie. Their moat 
serious injury is done to saplings and poles <8 ft high to 10 in. in 
breast high). Seedlings possess remarkable reenperatlTe ability, and there 
no question that many young trees, thought seriously damaged, recover and 
grow Into nearly normal form. As compared with the economic destmetlTe- 
ness of the animal, its recognised benefits are slight. 

*<In winter the porcnpine*s movements are very limited. It may spen^ 
several weeks or even months In the same tree or group of trees. Damage to 
larger pines Is done chiefly at that season. When the snow has gone off the 
ground In the spring, summer, and fail, the porcupine feeds largely on ground 
herbage, also consuming the bark of smaller pines. 

**In control of the porcupine, advantage is taken of porcupine travel ways 
and of the animal's predilection for certain trees and caves. Control areas for 
porcupines should be as large as necessary to protect the forest, but as re- 
stricted as possible, due to the Inevitable expense Involved, the law of diminish- 
ing returns, and the fact that additional disturbance of natural condltiona 
should be effected only where it Is rather overwhelmingly Justified.** 

A 6-page list of references Is Included. ^ 

The parasites of Britisli birds and mammals. — Records of manlinib 
parasites, G. B. Thompson (Bnt Mo, Mag,, S, ser,, B1 (J9SS), No. 949, pp. BlJh 
fid).— A continuation of the accounts previously noted (B. S. R., 78, p. 689). 

On the spontaneous septicemia of mice in the outskirts of Astrakhan In 
1988-84 [trans. title], T. V. Fedobova and Q. A. Laiazabov (Votf. MikrohM,, 
jSpidemiol. i Paraoitol. (Rev. MierobM., J^pid^miol et ParaHtol.), 14 <1988), 
No. 1, pp. 61-JS6; Eng* » PP> 86).— Under the name Bao^Bu9 tnurMiae w 
organism pathogenic for gray mice (Mue tnmeoulue) in Astrakhan but baiml^ 
for other animals is described as new. 

latfwiifcMAiiKg bats from buildings, J. Silveb (V. B. Dept. Apr. Leafiet 199 
U9SS), pp. II+5, fige. 8).— A practical account of bat control. 

[Buffed grouse Investigations], L. Osbobnx (N. Y. State Ooneerv. Dept. 
Ann. Rpt., 24 (1994), 9P- 878-867).— This fifth r^rt of grouse investigations 
<B. d. R., 78, p. 806) indudes observatioiis of their diseases and paraslteg 
and the incidence of pathological findings in wild grouse during J6B8-M, the 
details being given In tabular form. 

Biological control of an Insect pest by a toad, H. L. Tan ToLfihNBiio 
(Botenoe, 88 (1998), No. 2126, pp. 278, 979).*-4>mtributlng from the Ptmto Rico 
Bxperlxuent^ Station, it is pointed out that the feeding of tfie giant t<)ad (Bufo 
inartnui L.), WMch was introduced fktmi Barbados into Buerto IBco In IM) 
and by the Insular Bxperlmmit fStalimi in 1928-24 from Jamaica, him 
In diangliig ^ status of the native wldte grub (PhyBopkoys lipp.), the most 
ecsicius and generally destructtve insect pest of agrl^tttral crops in Boerto 
Rico, frbm' k ibajor to a miner enemy bf sugardine^^' n 

iffost-palMite relattens betwedn pamdtio Bret6iri6a and tlieir hosts, D. H. 
mkaim iAmer, mi. Bee. BfTd„ 7f (iM), Mo. 7, pp. 228^, pit. 8).-^ 
bditHbilitm ^ adoompd^ k Rst ol 89 mtdenees b the ntsratim. 
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Beoent progrew In insect physiology, W. M. Hoskins and B. Gbaio iPhyHoh 
Bev,, 15 (1935), No, 4, pp. A review of the subject presented with a 

list of 468 references to the llteratore. 

The relation of cell sise to growth in insect larvae, W. Tbageb (Jour, Ewpt, 
Zool,, 71 (1935), No. 3, pp, 489-508, figs, 6), — ^It was found that the entire growth 
of larvae of Lucilia serioata Meig. is a result of an Increase in the size, not 
the number, of the cells composing the larval tissues. It is shown that in, 
larvae of the silkworm the type of growth varies with the different tissues 
in the different instars. Of the tissues studied, only the silk glands and 
certain dorsal body wall muscles grow purely by increase in cell size. 

[Contributions on economic insects, insecticides, and insect control] 
(17. 8, Dept, Agr., Bur, Ent, and Plant Quar,, 1935, ES60, pp, 4; E-S61, pp, 3),— 
Continuing the series previously noted (B. S. R., 74, p. 227), a Memorandum 
regarding a Weevil [Oalomycterus setwHus Roelofs] Native to Japan Now 
Known to Occur in the United States, by C. A. Weigel, and the Preparation of 
Spray Solutions from Tobacco are presented in mimeographed form. 

Entomological service, D. B. Mackie (Calif, Dept. Agr, Mo, Bui., 33 (1934) t 
No, 13, pp. S96-418). — ^This annual report of the entomological service of the 
California Department of Agriculture deals with regulatory work with the 
citrus white fly, the parlatoria date scale. Hall’s scale (Lepidosaphes halli), 
the obscure scale, the white snail HeUw pisana, and other pests; with field 
work, including insect problems relating to standardization and insecticidal 
residue problems, pest control by airplane, etc. ; and with insect pest surveys. 

Report of insect and other animal and plant disease interceptions at 
Calif omia plant quarantine inspection points for 1084, A. C. Fleuby (Calif, 
Dept, Agr, Spec, Pub. 134 (1935), pp. dd).— Plant pests intercepted during the 
year 1984 are listed alphabetically by their scientific names, followed by an 
Indication of the hog^ and its origin. 

[Work in entomology by the Georgia Station] (Georgia Bta. Rpt, 1935, pp. 
34r-30, figs, 8). — ^The work of the year briefly referred to (B. S. R., 71, p. 809) 
relates to the southern corn rootworm; the flat-headed borers in pecan (the flat- 
headed apple tree borer, Chrysobothris chrysoela (III), Aotenodes aoomis 
(Say), and Acmaeodera tubulus (Fab.)), particularly the flat-headed apple tree 
borer ; the pecan weevil ; the screwworm Cochliomyia ofnericana C. & P. ; and 
miscellaneous insects, including the vegetable weevil. May beetles (Phyllophaga 
sp.), the sugarcane beetle, a small caterpillar (Pachyzancla periusalis Walk.) 
on the leaves of tomato and eggplant, a large prionid root borer in muscadine 
grape vines, insects Instrumental in the pollination of muscadine grapes, and 
the bollweevil. 

Insects of Indiana for 1084, J. J. Davis (Ind, Acad, Sol, Proo,, 50 (1934), 
pp, 198-306), — Contributing from the Indiana Bzperiment Station, the author 
presents a brief account of the occurrence of the more important insect enemies 
of field crops, vegetables, fruit, shade trees and shrubs, and flowering plants, 
and other pests in 1084. 

[OontrlbntionB on economic insects in Iowa] (Iowa State Sort, Soc, Bpt,, 
69 (1934), PP- 83-101, 339-344, figs, 9), — Contributions from the Iowa Bxperi- 
ment Station presented at the annual meeting of the Iowa State Horticultural 
Society held at Ames in November 1884 (B. S. R., 72, p. 664) are as follows : 
Codling Moth Bait Trap Records for 1984 (pp. 88-89), Bzperim^ts in Codling 
Moth Control, Summer, 1984 (pp. 89-98), and Comments on the History of the 
Codling Moth in Iowa (pp. 94-101), all by T. R. Hang4>erry and C. H. Richard- 
son; and Controlling the Gladiolus Thrips in Iowa, by H. D. Tate (pp. 289^-244). 

[Report of work in loology andnntomology at the Pmmsylvaiilm Station] 
{PmmsgilwMiiUk Bta. Bui. 330 (1935)^ pp. 88-^1).— /The work of the year at the 
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BtatloQ (B. 8. T2, IK 807) briefly refemd to indades wliewonn control 

(the wheat wireworm and Pheletes agonus), nicotine dusts for control of mush* 
room insects, and insecticides for control of the tomato pinworm, all by 0. A. 
l^mas; number of broods and control of the oriental fruit moth and the use 
of oil sprays for aphids and red mites, both by S. W. Frost; control of tiie 
codling moth, by H. N. Worthley; and codling moth research in 1904, by 
Worthley and L. a Marston. 

Insects injurious to cnltiTated plants: Their biology and control, 1, 
A. Balachowsky and L. Mesnil {Lea Inaeotea nuiaiblea auw plantea oultiv4ea: 
Leura moevra, leur deatruotUm. Paria: ^tab, Buaaon, 19S6, vol, 1, pp, XF/-}- 
llS7t pla. 7, figa, 981). — ^The first yolume of this treatise on the agricultural ento- 
mology of France, Corse (Corsica), North Africa, and the neighboring regions, 
following a preface by P. Marchal, deals with the subject In three chapters, 
chapter 1 (pp. 3-627) being devoted to Insects injurious to fruits and nuts, 
chapter 2 (pp. 620-735) to Insects Injurious to the grape, and chapter 8 (pp. 
787-1137) to insects injurious to cereals and meadow grasses. 

Some more injurious insect pests of crops {Bengal Dept. Agr. Bui. 1 {1984) , 
pp. [fl]+d+[f]). — ^Brlef accounts are given of the more important pests of rice, 
Jute, and sugarcane In Bengal. 

Insect resistance in crop plants, J. EL Paskes { IforthAoeat . Mitter, 188 
{1985), No. 9, pp. 805, 806, fig. 1).— A practical review contributed from the 
Kansas Experiment Station. 

Insect pests of glasshouse crops, H. W. and M. Miles, edited by H. C. Long 
(“ The Birkina ”, Orchard Road, Hook, Burbiton, Surrey, Eng.: H. C. Long, 1985, 
pp. 174t pU, 21, figa. 15). — Following a foreword by J. 0. F, Fryer, this prac- 
tical account Is presented In nine chapters and two appendixes. The first of 
the appendixes consists of an alphabetical list of the chief greenhouse crops, 
with associated pests and their characteristic injury, and the second of at 
selected bibliography. 

Spray program for fruit insect control in 1985, 0. O. Eddy {Ky. State 
Hort. Soo. Trana., 1984, PP. 184-143). — ^A contribution from the Kentucky Ex- 
periment Station. 

Biology and control of avocado Insects and mites, H. L. McKenzie {Cali- 
fomia Sta. Bui. 592 {1985), pp. 48, figa. 27). — ^Following a brief Introduction and 
a key to the dlasplne scales attacking the avocado In California, the more 
Important Insect pests of this fruit are considered. Particular attention is 
given to the Latania scale Aapidiotua lataniae Sign., the omnivorous looper 
Sabulodea oaberata Gn., Amorbia eaaigana Busck, the avocado red mite, the 
greenhouse thrlps, and the broadnosed grain weevil Caulophilua latinaaua Say. 
A list of the avocado pests of lesser importance In California, a list of the 
avocado pests of the world (by countries), and a bibliography of five pages are 
included. 

Insect pests of citrus-trees in Formosa, m, T. Shieaki {Jour. ^oo. Trap. 
Agr. {Nettai Ndgaku Kwaiahi), 6 {1984)* No. 4, pp. 697-7W).— This is in con- 
tinuation of the account previously noted (E. S. R., 72, p. 820>. 

Successful examples of biological control of pest insects and plants, H. L. 
SWBETMAN {Bul. Efit Roa., 26 {1985), No. 8, pp. 373-377).— This discussion is 
accompanied by tabulated lists of the most striking examples of successful 
centred of insect and plant pests by biological methods. 

Quantitative studies on the lethal action of X-rays upon certain insects, 
K. Koxdsumi {Jour. Boo. Trop. Agr. {Netta4 Ndgaku Kwaiahi), 2 (1980), No. 8, 
pp. 248-268, fiya. 8; Japan. ab*i., p. 363).— The studies reported have shown that 
Booms ouourbitae Coq. and B. doraaUa Hendel, which damage various kinds of 
fruits and vegetables in Taiwan (Formosa), can be killed by certain amounts 
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of X-w IrradiatioB In nnjr stain 0 t thn^ life cycles QChn nslntaiicn of tint 
ianootn to X-rays becomes hii^iier and higher as the dMiopmeat proceeds tfosoi 
egg .to full-grown larva; at the beginning of pupation resistance falla rapidly, 
and then the progresslye high resistance continues to the emergenee of adult* 

Oomparatiye toxicity of anabastne and niootiiie salphates to insects, Jv M. 
QiNSBuna, J. B. Sohicitt, and P. Obanvet (/o«n Apr. Bet. lU, fifj, di iXS^), 
No, 4, pp, S4M54)»’~’In this contribution from the New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tions the anthois report on cooperative laboratory and greenhouse tests made 
of anabaslne, an alkaloid present in the stems and leaves of Anobaais uphplla, 
of the family Chenopodlaceae, and nicotine snlfate on several species of aphids, 
silkworm moth larvae, grasshoppers, and honeybees. The work has shown 
that anabasine sulfate equals or excels nicotine solfhte in toxicity to the bean 
aphid, apple aphid, and the chrysanthemum aphid and Is decidedly more toxic 
to BhoptUosiphum rufomaculata WUs. and the rose aphid. Anabasine sulfate 
was found to possess very little toxicity as a stomach poison against silkworm 
larvae, while nicotine sulfate proved highly toxic to It It Was decidedly less 
toxic to grasshoppers, applied as a stomach poison, than was nicotine snlfate. 

The toxicity of optically active and inactive dihydrodegneHns, W. A. 
OBBSDOsrr {Jour, Apr, Bet, [U, g.], 51 (1955), No, 4, pp, 855S&1, fipt, g).— The 
results obtained in a study made of the toxicity to goldfish of active and in- 
active dlhydrodeguelins have been compared by the author with each other 
and with those obtained with rotenone and deguelin. ** Three criteria wmv 
used as the basis of these oamparlsoine—the maximum rate of Increase of 
velocity with Increase in concentration, tan $; the minimum product of con- 

oentration and tline, (cQai; and Powers’* formula, where ct is the 

theoretical threshold of toxicity. According to all these criteria the following 
jdesoending order of toxicity was found; Rotenone, active dlhydrodeguelln, 
deguelin, and inactive dlhydrodeguelln. 

** Optically active dihydrodeguelln has essentially the same toxicity as 
rotenone between the concentrations 0.2 and 0.9 mg per liter. At lower 
concentrations rotenone is increasingly more toxic, approaching a,. maximum 
ratloi of about 2 to 1. Active dlhydrodeguelln Is more than twice as toxic 
as the inactive derivative. According to a comparison of the minimum ot 
products, the relative value is 2.2. Active dihydrodeguelln is 1J8 times as 
toxic as Inactive deguelin. This ratio is about the same as that (1.48) of the 
toxicities for active dlhydro derivatives of rotenone to those of their parent 
compounds.*’ 

Efficiency of commercial sodium cyanide and sulphuric add In liber- 
ating hydrocyanic add gas for fumigation, M. Shafik and A. A. Ameb {Egypt 
Min. Apr., Tech, and Eoi, 8erv, Bui, 160 {1955), pp, 6, fipt, g).— A brief report ot 
a work aimed at the determination of the least amount of sulfuric add 
whidi gives off an effldent yield of hydrocyanic add gas in combating ^e 
Florida red scale. 

A nonfiammable ^frethrnm spray for use in airi^anes, O. L. Williams 
and W. a DnanNOBN {Pu9. SeaUh BpU, [U. 8,1, 60 {1955), No. 4X, PP- X401-- 
1404),— In further work (B. S. B., 78, p. 612) it was found that even when the 
Itmomko portion of a mixture of 1 part of pyrethropi extract in kmsene 
(2 percent pyrethrins) and 4 parts of carbon tetrachloride extract (2 percent 
pjrrsthrins) is as little as one-fifth, the Idhal effect on the yellow-fever 
mosquito l| fhe same as when much larger pyoportiong of kerosene base aes 
usdt Thn mixture killed 100 perosd: of the ydlow-fevgy mosquitoes in 5<m)lp. 

•rPmcs used a Insfwd ef to thp^ ths^m^ld sf tfx^ty ynm atsat ion. 
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omA In anwnnti of ft or 10 oc por l/MO <»u ft 014 not ctiiftft .notloe^le Inlto- 
tlon or Ojther lyiiiptoiiig to (Amprem r^iainlog in tlio tooak to porlodo 
of 1ft aOn.^ 

A mixture of 1 part of pyrethrum extract in kerosene (contalnins 2 peroent 
pytetkrliia) and 4, parts of cart)on tetra^oride .Ccontslning no pyioUiiins) 
was tested in one experiment Five oc per IfiQO co* ft., with 5 mUmtea* ^ 
posnre^ kiUed 100 percent of exposed yeUow4ever mosquitoes (00 inale% 2^ 
females). By ordinary tests this mixtnre Is nontbrnunalda 

An aoq^iBiiaeatnl analjrals of ttie sexual bebaTlor of tlm praying magt is 
(Mantis rallglosa L.)« K. D. Boedkb (Biot But* JO (iftU). Be. 2* pp. 

Bse. id).— Obserrations of the habits of this predator In. tte labmmt^ during 
four sncoessive generations are reported, with a list of 14 references to the 
literature. 

The effecta ci intestinal poisoning on the blood of loensts (Locnsta mi- 
gratorla} , M. Pil4T (Btd. Ent. lUi., 2$ {IMS), Bo. A pp. ftSMIdf; /Ipe. 7d),r-/£he 
author concludes that *'the picture of the blood of an insect affected by 
intestinal poisoning is a very complicated phenomenon. Until precise and 
uniform principlea for the classification of the formed elements of the Imp- 
lymph of insects have been established, it will be quite impossible to give a 
numerical expression (hemogram) for the picture of the blood after poleoning. 
Ail such hemograms would now be utterly conventional and of small utility 
in the hands of other investigators.'* 

Thrlps Injnry to peach nursery stock* 0. 0. Boot and li. Bjujoimeyeb <Ap. 
State Sort Soo. Trcme*, XB$4, pp. idl-id5).— Observatlona by tha Kentucky JSx* 
periment Station in 1964 of two fields of peach nursery stock located on good 
soil in the center of the bluegrass region of the State, one Held c(Mmiating 
of seedling stock and the other of 1-year-old bjudded stock, led to the discooery 
that the injury knom as ''stop back", thought until 18M to be of bacterial 
origin, is caused by the attack of thrips. Their attack results In the oemation 
of growth usually during late Hay and June, when trees are 18 im to 6 ft 
high and whmi growth is rapid and the trees succulent The injury is so 
severe at times that practically an entire block of 60 or 60 thousand trees 
shows some effects. Injury similar to that described for peach nursery stock 
has occurred on cherry nursery stock, although It has been lew prononnced 
and recovery has been more rapid. 

Three general types of injury are recognised, the most severe being caased 
by thidps feeding on only one side of the Up of the growing, upright tsrnilnaL 
There they excavate round or oval holes that reach nearly through the stem, 
resulting in the tip bending over and ip extreme cases betaig perpeodlculac to 
the main stem and becoming dwarfed or dying. The SBOond type ie due te 
thrips feeding on leaf areas and in unfolding buds, that on the ssipute petMs 
or leaf area causing many types of injury. The third type le due to longlhBr 
(final shallow fissures between the nodes caused by feeding on the waU- 
protected Up. , . . 

It is pointed ont that the thrips may cause a larger part of the fiat-lftelng 
(ff peach fruit in the State than was fonuecly attributed to them. 

In contnS work murays of nicotine sulfate applied, at the rate of 1 pt to 
100 gal with a spreader and foUafnme were found saUshictmcy, the 
being the cheaper. Tte spreaders,, that were used with saUitfact^ leseMa 
ineiiided 40 pereent ,ilqiUd eaaps (4 pit . to iqp gal)* Ipir soap thlpe (2 lit to 
;00 gat), and a new jE^dfaUon derslia^ by the ntaUmi tentaUv^ calM 
“IIAiW (Ipt, tolOOgaU),. 
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The gladlc^ns thripi in Oolonido, G. M. List (Colo, State But, Cfiro, 64 
(1966), pp, 16, fig», 5).— A summary of information on the gladiolus thrips, 
which was collected for the first time at Fort Collins in July lQ6fi and is 
now found in practically every section of the State where the gladiolus is 
grown. 

A new species of Thysanoptera from S. India (Tae^othrips cardamomi 
sp. noY.) « T. y. Ramaksishna Aytab (Bui. Bnt. Res., 96 (1966), No. 6, pp. 657, 
658). — T. cardamomi, which has done appreciable damage to cardamom capsules 
on an estate in Madras (see below), is described as new. 

A new disease of cardamom (Elettaria cardamomi) apparently due to 
insect damage in sonth India, T. V. Ramakbishna Atyab and M. S. Kyi^lsam 
(Bui. Bnt. Res., 26 (1965), No. 6, pp. 659-661, pi. 1 ). — Attacks of the tender blos- 
soms and pods of growing cardamoms on a large estate in the Anamalai Hills 
of south India which ruined the appearance of fully 50,(X)0 lb. of dry cardamom 
fruit is described as due to Taeniothrips cardamomi (see above). 

Resistance and susceptibility of com strains to second brood chinch 
bugs, J. R. Holbebt, W. P. Flint, J. H. Biooeb, and G. H. Duncan (Iowa State 
Col. Jour. Sci., 9 (1965), No. 6, pp. 416-496, figs. 8 ). — It is concluded from the 
work conducted cooperatively by the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Plant Industry, 
the Illinois State Natural History Survey, and the Illinois Experiment Station 
that the development and use of strains of corn more resistant to damage 
from second brood chinch bug infestation is the most logical and feasible 
method of attacking the problem. 

The results thus far obtained suggest the possibility of producing hybrids 
that are not only outstanding in yi^d and quality of grain in years when 
chinch bugs are not present, but that also possess a high degree of resistance 
to damage from seccmd brood chinch bug attack, thus making such strains 
of very great value in years of heavy chinch bug outbreaks.” 

Notes on the tingld pepper bug Elasmognathus hewitti Dist. [trans. title], 
J. VAN DEB Vecht (Laudhouw [Buitenzorg], 10 (1965), No. 12, pp. 484 - 496 , figs. 2; 
Eng. abs., pp. 492, 4^5).— Injury by the tingld pepper bug B. hewitti, which has 
been recently found on the island of Bangka (Banka), east of Sumatra, is due 
to feeding on the fiowers and perhaps on the very young fruits of the pepper 
plant A mixture of tobacco extract, soap, and spiritus or of tobacco and 
derris extracts has given good results in Borneo. 

An annotated list of the Membracidae of Indiana Homoptera) , H. O. 
Deay and G. E. Goxild (Ind. Acad. Sci. Proc., 60 (1964), pp. 266-246 ). — This 
annotated list of tree helpers includes the localities and dates of collecticm 
of 57 forms in the State. 

Grape leafhopper control in Kentucky, 0. O. Eddy (Kg. State Sort. 80 c. 
Trans., 1964, PP* 165-168 ). — ^In this contribution from the Kentucky Experiment 
Station nicotine sulfate, used at the rate of 0.75 pt. per 100 gal. and preferably 
with a good spreader, is recommended as a means of control of the grape leaf 
hopper, which has caused severe losses during the last few years in the central 
and eastern part of the State. 

Pubescent and glabrous characters of soybeans as related to resistance 
to injury by the potato leaf hopper, H. W. Johnson and E. A. Hqllowxll 
(Jour. Agr. Res. [17. S.}, 51 (1965), No. 4* PP* 671-681, figs. 5 ). — ^In the studies 
reported three generations of progenies from a cross between mini (rough- 
hairy) and a dominant glabrous soybean were grown at the Arlington Experi- 
ment Farm, Bosslyn, Ya., in 1981, 1962, and 1968w Bach year the glabrous 
individuals of both the homosygous glabrous and heterozygous progenies were 
all heavily infested with the potato leaf hopper, were severely stunted in growth, 
and had curled leaves with yellowed necrotic margins. The roui^-hairy indi- 
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Tldiials, on tlie other hand, 'Wm ahnoet entir^y frea from the potato leaf 
hopper, and grew Tlgoroculy, and their learea showed no symptoms of leaf 
hopper Injury. 

It would appear that in the soybeans tested resistance was due to the median’ 
ical protection of the rough-hairy pubescence or to some character the In- 
heritance of which is controlled by the same hereditary complex as pubescence. 
No evidence for the existence of such a character was obtained from these 
studies, which involved observation of 8,570 glabrous and 6,755 rough-hairy 
individuals. 

Preliminary report on resistance of alfalfa varieties to pea aphids (Illi- 
ncria pisl (Kalt.) ), R. H. Paintxb and 0. O. Obandvield (Jour, Amer. 8oo, 
Agron., 27 (1935), No, 8, pp, 671-874, fig- 1). -Observations of the infestation of 
alfalfa varieties by pea aphids, made in 86 Ko’Scre variety test plats at the 
agronomy farm of the Kansas Experiment Station' in the spring of 1964, are 
reported upon, the results being tabulated. In a 4-year-old plat of 86 varieties 
the average percmitage of injury varied from 10 for Ladak to 80 for Argentine. 
In cooperative alfalfa variety tests in McPherson, Lyon, and Shawnee Coun- 
ties, where Ladak was grown under conditions comparable with csommonly 
grown varieties, this variety was Infested and damaged the least in every case. 
Records kept at the south-central experimental fields near Kingman and Wich- 
ita gave additional evidence that the Ladak variety is much less suscseptible 
under a moderate infestation of the pea aphid. A study of the nursery rows, 
consisting of almost 500 recent importations, has shown the Turkestan group 
of alfalfas to be the most resistant to pea aphid injury. 

Aphid notes, G. F. Knowlton (Camd. Ent, 67 (193$), No. 9, pp. 190-195 ). — 
This contribution from the Utah Experiment Station presents season, locality, 
and host records for aphids taken in Utah and nearby States. Under the 
name MaoroHphum zerozcUphum, host and locality not re<M)rded, a specfies 
near to but different from If. oomelU Patch is described as new. 

Four western aphids, G. F. Knowlton (Ann. Ent, 8oo, Arnor,, 28 (1935), 
No. 2, pp. 281-284, figs, ff).— Contributing from the Utah Experiment Station, 
four species of aphids are described as new, namely, KakinUa ribe-utahensis, 
collected from native black currant at Cedar City, Utah ; Macrosiphum harpa- 
gorubus, from blackberry at Puyallup, Wash. ; Capitophorus paJmerae, from 
Chrysothammus wiuseosus at Tahoe National Forest, Calif.; and Oinara ido- 
hoenois, from evergreen that appeared to be arborvitae at Twin Falls, Idaho. 

Development of black cherry aphids on secondary host plants, B. H. Zbck 
(Agr. Gaz. N. 8. Wales, 46 (1935), No. 6, p. 339).— This record of the black cherry 
aphid’s developing on cress (Lepidium sativum) is said to be the first in Aus- 
tralia and to indicate that migration from the cherry trees to suitable secondary 
host plants and bade again to cherry trees may occur, although as yet no secon- 
dary host Infested by them has been found in the Add. 

A variety test of silkworms, P. T. Sun (China Natl. Agr. Res. Bur. 8pec. 
Pub. 8 (1935), pp. 35, figs. 32; Eng. abs., pp. 11-13).-— A report of the results of 
the first year’s studies conducted by the Cftjinese National Agricultiural Research 
Bureau. 

Codling-moth control experiments of 1084, J. H. Newton (Colo. 8tate 
Ent. Giro. 65 (1935), pp. 23, figs. 6).— Experiments on codling moth control in 
continuation of those previously noted (E. S. R., 7^ p. 652) diow that the film 
type of coverage is more effective than a spot coverage, and that calcium case- 
inate is effective in forming, the film coveruge. “It should be used in the 
minimum amount that will prevent formation of dropletB. Larger amounts 
cause excessive run-off, resulting in a deposit too thin to be effective. The dose 
nssoristlon that results through the formation of the calcium caseinate in the 
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PMenod 4)f tile lead areenate and only a smaU* amount watir may ^^fti^tafli 
aiiy the- spray deposit and the control were better than In somer preftona taels 
wherein the iQ>reader was made s^»aratdiy car by the tank-mix method. The 
addition of 1 percent summer oil emulsion to lead ars^iate improved the eon- 
trcd. Nicotine sulfate added to the leid arsenate-oil combination did not ma- 
terially improve the control. Otyolite (sodiam flnoalnminate), when nsed in 
the cover sprays, gave control on the D^idons equal to that secured with lead 
anehate* The control on Rome Beauty was in seme cases superior to that 
secured with arsenate of lead. A film coverage la more effectively removed 
by the add wash than spot coverage. Oil in the spray makes the lead arsenate 
deposit more dilBcnlt to remove. The add wash cannot he depended on to remove 
fluorine spray deposits.** 

Idaho spray program for codling moth control in 1984, 0. Wakhlakd 
{Idaho State Sort. Aasoo. IProc.}^ 89 (1984)^ pp. S8-A|).->This contribution is 
accompanied by a table with residue removal data from the Nampa and Fruit- 
land chemical laboratories of the Southern Idaho Shipper’s Traffic Assodation 
for 1088 

Peach moth investigations in the Goulbnm Valley. — ^Progress report for 
the season 1984-88, F. J. Qat (Jour, Dept, Apr, Victoria, 88 (1986), No, 8, 
pp. 865^69, flpe. d).— The work of the year, though of a preliminary nature, 
revealed that both newly hatched oriental fruit moth larvae and codling moth 
larvae have the haldt of rejecting all surface tissue. The small sine of newly 
hatched oriental fruit moth larvae compared with newly hatched codling moth 
larvae suggests that the effidency of stomach poisons is influenced by particle 
sine. 

Of the various substances tested as oviddes and cover sprays, nicotine sulfate 
definitely gave the most promising results. The evidence Indicates that un- 
treated bandages not only catch large numbers of overwintering oriental fruit 
moth larvae but also favor the action of native parasites. Native parasites ap- 
pear to be restricted in their action to the winter months. 

The spruce bndworm ou Bfichlgan pine, S. A. Qbaham (Mioh. UfiAOn School 
Foreetry and Ooneerv. Bid. 6 (1986), pp. 56, pi, 1, flpa. 8 ). — Studies of the spruce 
budaform, which since 1028 has been periodically epidemic on pine in the Lake 
Stales, are reported upon, a presentation of the budworm situation being fol- 
lowed by accounts of best selection, the building up of budworm outbreaks, the 
effect of bndworm defoliation, the life cycle of the budworm, the relation of 
infestation to character of trees, defoliation and staminate flowers, the bud- 
worm on Scotdi pine, the reproductive capacity, the environmental resistance, 
and budworm control. 

It is pointed out that since the budworm feeds on both pistillate flowers 
and young cones, it may be responsible for a temporary seed shortage in an 
infejrted area. 

ti is concluded that effective control of the budworm depends upon main- 
tenance pf dense stands by dose planting, filling in undeairalfle openings, re- 
moving susceptible trees in the course of liberatiou cuttings and thinnings, 
and the logging of Jack pine stands before they become overmature. 

The European pine shoot moth, B. B. Fsibnd {OMf, Dept. Apr. Bid.,, 84 
(1935), No. 8, pp. 888^87, fipe, d).— A brief practical account contributed from 
^ Oonnecticttt [New Haven] Experiment Station. 

The' tomato pinworm, B. B. Oaicpmx and X O. Elmosb (Calif Dept Apr. 
But, 84 {Uf88), No. 8, pp. 801-489, ftpe. 8).— This is a practical /tuniniaiy o|;in^ 
formation on tlie tomato plnwomi, with a list of U reforaBce s to the Uteratnra 

Efflld^iey <of bending tur tShe eotttmd of cankeew omi g# A. JEUansu gad 
X Tbeenn (Ceeifib. Bopee Thompson Imt, 7 9* 
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a^ attMpt to coatrd) serepe oatbireaki of caakerwonhs (the fall ca^Eerworm 
and the aprtng eaakerwbrm) In 1984 and 1985 by banding ranlted negiatlYaiy. 

^Ab evaluation of the etBdency of bandlhg showed a dhferenoe of leas than 
10* percent between the average weights of sasiples of leaves from handed and 
unhanded trees; It was demonstrated by means of captures on tanglefbot 
Shldds that cankefworm larvae are disseminated by wind. The failure of 
banding is believed to be due to this factor.** 

[Contrlhndons on the beet webworm] (Inst» JSashoh. Rost, Trudiy Etuheh, 
lUst. (Lenin Aead. Agr, Boi. U, 8, 8. R., In$t Plant Protect. ^ Bnl. Plant Protedt,), 
EnU Pa. 8 (I8S4), pp. 4-T8, /Ige. 12, Eng. obs. pp. 71, 78; 78^118, fig. 1, Eng. abs. 
pp. 114-^116; 117’-186, fig. 1, Eng. ahs. p. i88). --These contributions on the beet 
ifrebworm, one of the most dangerous enemies of agricultural crops In the 
U. S. 8. R., are as follows : The Distribution of Lolpostege itioHoaUa L. in the 
Western Region of XT. 8. 8. R. and Local Breeding Grounds of the Pest (Eco- 
logical and Geographical Study), by A. N. MeVnichenko (Melnichenko); An 
Experimental Study of the Influence of Temperature on Lowostege etUAMHi L., 
by D. V. Znolko (Znojko) ; and Observations on Loaoatege atiotioalia L. in the 
South Western Part of the Steppes Adjacent to the Black Sea in 1929-1980, 
by L. A. Skorkln. 

The effect of intermittent starvation npon the developmeiit of larvae 
of the meadow moth Loxostege sticticalis L,, J. 8. Skorlo (BuL Bnt. Rea., 
26 (19SS), No. S, pp, 845-^4 ). — ^Thls is a contribution from the Leshaft Sden- 
tiflc Institute at Leningrad. 

It was found that the shorter the periods of feeding and consequently the 
longer starvation periods during each 24 hr., the stronger their effect upon the 
length of development of eadi stage of the beet webworm. **More than 00 
r>ercent of larvae fed only for 2 hr. a day and starved for 22 hr. accomplish 
their ramplete metamorphosis and inroduce moths that are fully capable of 
living. The length of development of each stage depends upon the feeding 
regime during the previous stage. Using the same starving regime, devdop- 
ment of the last stage is the longer the earlier the stage at which larvae were 
subjected to this regime. 

‘*At different stages of development larvae react dtSerently to the same 
starvation regime. Thus starving for 12 hr. a day increases the duraticm of 
the development of the third stage by 104 percent; that of the fourth stage 
does not increase at all, while the development of the fifth stage Increases only 
by 81 percent Nature of food greatly influences the length of development 
under ccmditlons of intermittent starvation. 8tarving for 8 hr. a day when 
feeding larvae on wormwood results in greeter increase of development then 
starving for 12 hr. a day when feeding on goosefoot All factors Influendhg 
the development of the larval phase result in decreasing the weight of the 
pupae. Decrease in weight of pimme Is the greater the longer the starvation 
perloda and the earlier larvae were subjected to starvation effect. Nature iff 
food also highly affects the wels^t of pupae. Intensity iff feeding during feed- 
ing periods of starving does not decrease as compared to control. With very 
strongly starving larvae intensiveness of feeding even increasea 

** There is no direct proportion between the quantity excrement pasMd, 
that Is, amount of food consumed and the weight of pupae. The longer the 
developmemt, the more there are feeding periods, and eonaeqdently the more 
excrement passed. Owing ti^the lengthening of developinant the most part 
of suhstanees consmiied are spent on vegetativo faaetloiijir therefore, there 
cannot exSat dlsect omiaeetion between tiie nmnliar of eie ra m en t passed^ and 
the weight of ptqme.** 
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A list of parMite* bred from Tortrix and ttneid hoaU* G. L. Hxr {EtU, 
Uo, Mag,, S, aer., 21 {19S5), No, 248, pp, 186, 187). —This is a report on the 
parasites reared from mlcrolepidoptera at the Bast Mailing Research Station. 

Light borer occurrence in 1985, W. E. Hinds and B. A. Ostebbebgeb 
(Sugar Bui,, 16 (1935), No. 24, pp. 22, 24) > — Observations of the sugarcane borer 
by the Louisiana Experiment Station are said to indicate clearly the direct and 
very effective destruction of borer stages by the very unusual period of cold in 
December 1984 accompanying and following heavy rainfall. The severe freeze 
of January 1935, with accompanying heavy rainfall, ai^>ears to have been by 
far the most important climatic control combination occurring during the 
winter. It is pointed out that these climatic conditions did not have a similar 
effect in reducing the natural hibernation of the borer egg parasite, Triohih 
gramma minutum. The year 1985 was marked by an unusually high percentage 
of parasitism among borer eggs on com or cane and the general distribution of 
this parasitism, in spite of the unusually small number of borer egg batches 
present 

New records and three new species of American piatraea (Lep.: 
Pyral.)« H. E. Box (Bui. Ent. Res., 26 (1935), No. 3, pp. 323-634, pl> !)• — ^The 
author presents information that supplements earlier findings (E. S. R., 85, p. 
369) , and describes three si)ecies of Diatraea as new under the names D. mpersi, 
from Brazil, and D. savannarum and D, maritima, both from British Guiana. 

The ecological distribution of some South American grass and sugar- 
cane borers (Diatraea spp., Lep., Pyralidae), J. 6. Mtebs (Bui. Ent, Res., 
26 (1935), No. 3, pp. 335-344, pi. 1). — The survey of the primitive habitats and 
original host plants of Diatraea spp. (E. S. R., 68, p. 638) was extended to 
cover the interior Guiana plateau, the Rio Branco, the lower Rio Negro, and 
the lower Amazon. The greatest practical result was the discovery and in- 
troduction into British Guiana of the Amazon fly parasite (Metagonistylum 
minense) of the sugarcane borer (E. S. R., 72, p. 610). The 12 species of 
Diatraea considered are grouped as forest, riparian, savannah, and domestic 
species. 

A key to the Nebraska cutworms and armyworms that attack com, 
D. B. Whelan (Nebraska Sta. Res. Bui. 81 (1935), pp. 27, figs. 9). — ^Following 
a brief introduction, descriptions of the head setae and punctures and the 
body setae and punctures, and a key for the separation of the cutworms and 
army worms, descriptions are given of 23 that attack com in the State. 
Nineteen references are listed. 

The role of mosquitoes in the epidemiology of tularemia, I [trans. title], 
V. N. Fedobov (W. Fedoeow) and V. F. Sivolobov (W. Siwolobow) (Vest. 
Mikrobiol., Epidemiol, i Parazitol. (Rev. Microbiol., Epidimiol, et Parasitol.), 
14 (1935), No. 1, pp. 65-70; Oer. abs., pp. 69, 70).— The infection of white mice 
with an emulsion of mosquitoes has shown that the malaria mosquito Anoph~ 
eles maouUpennis may preserve virulent Bacterium tularense in its body for 
50 daysjor longer. 

The biology of some dipterous gall-makers from Texas, R. H. Paxnteb 
(Jour. Kans, knt. 8oo., 8 (1935), No. 3, pp. 81-97, figs. 27).— Notes are presented 
on 26 species. 

A new melon gall midge, E. P. Felt (Bui. Brooklyn Ent. 8oo., 30 (1935), 
No. 2, pp. 79, 80). — Under the name of Itonida oitrulli n. sp. the author describes 
a gall midge the larvae of udiich were found by the Arizona Experiment 
Station to cause the tips of watermelon vines growing in the vicinity of Tuc* 
son to curl and die. It is considered a serious enemy of watermelons in that 
section, its injury having been observed by one grower 9 yr. earlier. 
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The digestiTe mecluuilsm of one of the West IhdUai ** eje gnato Hip* 
pelatee palllpes Loew, H. W. Kumm (Ann. Trop, Med. and ParaHtol, 29 
(1935) t No» 3, pp. 283-392, pU. 2, fige. 3). — An anatomical and phycdologlcal study 
is reported upon. 

The hatching of eggs of the southern hnifalo gnat, G. H. Bradley {Soienoe, 
82 (1935), No. 2125, pp. 277, 878) .—Studies conducted by the author over a period 
of several years have shown that the eggs of EueimuUum peouarum will hatch 
after spending the summer in a quiescent stage, undergoing an incubation 
period of several months in either still or moving water. This finding is con- 
sidered to offer an explanation for the fact that, in addition to the numbers 
of adults which emerge every spring from certain rivers, enormous numbers 
are produced during spring fioods from the many cut-offs, bays, and lakes whidi 
are to be found in the lowlands of Mississippi and Arkansas and in which the 
water is quiet except when adjacent rivers overflow. “Since all BimuMwn 
larvae, so far as is known, require running water for their development, it 
appears that the long period which E. pecuarum spends in the egg stage is an 
adaptation for passing the several months during which a large part of its 
breeding places are likely to be unsuited for larval life. It seems probable 
that adult gnats are not produced from larvae coming from eggs which hatch 
in these quiet waters except in the event that a spring' overflow occurs and 
keeps the waters in motion for a period sufficient to permit larval maturity. 
When such an overflow occurs, myriads of larvae may develop more or less 
simultaneously and give rise to swarms of adults, which under weather con- 
ditions favorable for their survival and migration cause large losses of farm 
animals.*' 

Studies on the higher Diptera of medical and veterinary importance: A 
revision of the species of the genus Glosslna Wiedemann based on a com- 
parative study of the male and female terminalia, W. S. Patton (Ann. Trop. 
Med. and Parasitol., 29 (1935), No. 3, pp. 303-315, figs. 9). — ^A report of studies 
in continuation of those noted (E. S. R., 73, p. 816). 

Experimental studies on the influence of low temperatures upon the 
development of fruit flies, n-VI, K. Koidsumi (Jour. 8oc. Trop. Agr. (Nettai 
Ndgaku Kwaishi), 4 (1932), No. 3, pp. 322-359, figs. 2, Eng. ahs. p. 359; 5 (1933), 
Nos. 2, pp. 131-154, figs. 8, 3, pp. 317-331; 6 (1934), Nos. 3, pp. 495-504, 4, PP. 887- 
696, figs. 3). — These studies, reported in Japanese, are as follows: Part 2, the 
fatal action of extremely low temperatures upon the pupae and larvae of the 
melon fly Chaetodacus cucuirlHtae Coq. ; part 3, the velocity, favorable tempera- 
ture, and threshold of development of the pupae, eggs, and larvae of 0. 
oucurbitae; part 4, a comparison of the cold-hardiness of 0. cucurbitae at vari- 
ous stages of its life cycle ; part 5, the effect of varying low temperatures upon 
the emergence of larvae and pupae of C. cucurbitae; and part 6, the vdocity, 
favorable temperature, and threshold of development of the eggs, larvae, and 
pupae of a citrus fruit fly, C. ferrugineus dorsalis Hendel. 

A revised list of the British Siphonaptera, G. B. Thompson (Ent. Mo. Mag., 
3. ser., 21 (1935), No. 248, pp. i8f-188).— Forty-six forms are listed In this revi- 
sion of the BothscbUd list (E. S. R., 33, p. 563). 

Notes on Utah Scarabaeidae and Chrysomelidae (Ooleoptera) , G. F. 
Knowlton and O. F. Smith (Ent. News, 46 (1935), No. 9, pp, 241-244).— A list 
of the scarabaeid and dirysomelid beetles collected in Utidi, together with the 
locality and collector, contributed from the Utah Experiment Station. 

The tiger beetles of SoutluOarolina with the description of a new variety 
of Tetracha virginica (L.) (Coleoptera: Cttdndelidae) , O. L. Oastwbioht 
(Bui. Brooklyn Ent. Boo., 30 (1935), No. 2, pp. 69-78, fig. i).— A contribution 
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fiOBi the South Carolina Bxpertment Station in which 27 ifure notea, 1 
Tariety being deKrlbed as new. 

The atag-horn fem beette, Haltlcorcna platjroeHt N. S. Noblb (/out. 
Au%U /fMt. Agr, Sd,, 1 (1986), No. 8, pp. 116^117, fig. i).~A brief account of a 
leaf beetle whidi during the last few years has caused CDnsidernble damage 
to staghorn ferns in the Sydney district of Australia. 

Spraying trials against the raspberry beetle Bytnrus tomentosus Fab., 
B. A. Habpeb Gbay and H. E, Bbooks (Jour. Bog. Hort, 8oo., 60 (1985), No. 8, 
pp. 889-841). — In the work conducted, the use of denris and barium silicofluoride 
washes gave the most efflcieot control of B. tomentosus. ** The derris fluid q;»ay 
gave the best control and showed more uniformity, in action as compared with 
liquid barium silicofluoride. A nicotine wash did not give such a good control 
as either of the above. Two apidications of the liquid sprays were suflicient 
for securing a good practical control — one during the opening of the buds and 
the other when the petals were falling. Applications consisting of a combination 
of dusts and a wash gave consistently Inferior resulta The time of applying 
the flrst spray is controlled by the opening of the buds rather than by any 
special date in June.” 

Studies In population physiology. — ^D, Factors regulating initial growth 
of Tribolinm confusum populations, T. Pabk (Jour. Expt. ZooL, 66 (1988), 
No. 1, pp. 17-42).— This second part of a series of contributions previously noted 
(B* S. R., 67, p. 579 ; 78, p. 216) is presented with a list of 19 references to the 
literature. An attempt is made to eitplain why intermediate-sized populations 
of the confused flour beetle have grown more rapidly at 11 days than have 
smaller or larger groups. This was found to be due to the interaction of two 
factors. 

**The flrst factor was egg eating, or cannibalism. This reduced population 
growth rate in more crowded cultures since more eggs would be found by 
random moving beetles and eaten. The factor th^ favors greatest increase in 
minlmal-si2se0 groups. The second factor was the question of frequency of 
copulations. It was found that recopulation was stimulating to reproductive 
productivity, and since more copulations were occurring in concentrated popu- 
lations this fact favored greatest increase in mazlmal-sized groups. The inter- 
action of these factors, one favoring maximal growth in small p<q;mlatlons and 
the other favoring maximal growth in large populations, would cause an 
intermediatesised population to have greatest initial increase.*’ 

The tobacco and solanum weevils of the genus Trlchobaris, H. S. Babbeb 
(17. 8. Dept. Agr., Miso. Pub. 226 (1986), pp. 28, pi. 1, figs. 8). — ^In the study of 
weevils of the genus Trichobaris, of which the most important appears to be 
the tobacco stalk weevil T, mucorea (Lee.) in the southwestern United States, 

12 species are dealt with. Of these, 3, T. mofor from Durango City, Mexico, 
T. ctumpUnU from CJordoba, Yeracrus, Mexico, and T. bridvoetli from South 
Oarolina, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Texas, are 
descrlboj as new. A list of q;>eci^ varieties, andi synmiyms, vrlth type locali- 
ties, a k^ to the species, and a list of 15 references to the literature cited are 
included in the account 

On the Ipidae (Coleoptera) from Formosa, vrith special references to 
their food plants, J. Mubayama (Jour. Boo. Trop. Agr. (NetM Ndgaku Kwat- 
ski), 6 (1984), ^0* 8, pp. 606-612; Japask aks., p. dig).— Notes are presented on 

13 forms qf Ipidae, including their habitat in Taiwan (YormoBa), distrlbutioi^, 

trees atticked in Taiwan, and misoeHaneous material. / < ^ 

ISwafUilag: Its control and preventloaf ^ SNsamovB (l^on^: 'AgAf^^% 
1986^ % e8.f pp. Zi+18-86, figs. 80).<-^A description is glvpn of a rSbii^ 
oflglaal method employed by the author in preventing swarming from stoeki 
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wttb adnuioed <pwen xwIIb irlt^t dei)rivliiC' aneb ■toclBi' at tlHlr ooeew or 
tetrojliif tile queen 0 ^^ 

Two new i^eetei of Nol^ Ameiicia Stronigeilye (monnleMfot ^ KrMeii- 
o^Mro) t H. R. SKxnr {Ann, Bnt, 800 . Amer,i $8 (1985)^ No, B, pp, 

Ulidut the Dftxnes 8, r&lnoeri endi 8 , cHypeata UmUePoea two sew ante taken 
In MlaalsBlppI are deacrtbed. 

Two deacrtbed apeciea of Trtehogrammo validated, S. Q. FLAxnma (Poo- 
Pao$ft 0 Bnt, 11 (1886), No, B, p, 79).— 0(»itrlbnting from the Oallfomia Ottroa 
Experiment Station, it ia pointed out that T, minmttm Blley may be conaldeied 
aa a aj^monym of T, ova n e a ee n a Westw., and T, proHosa Riley a synonym of 
T, embrpoi^kapua (Htg.). 

The biology of Micropleetron fnadpennis Zett. (Ohaleld.) , a parasite of 
the pine aawlly IMprion sertlfer Geoff., K. R. S. Moasia and E. Oamxbon (Bui, 
Bni, Rea,, B 8 {1988), No, 8 , pp, Vn-^ 8 , pt 1 , flpa, 4).— This report relates to ifie 
biology of the parasite M, fuaotpennia of the pine sawfly D, aerHfer, cocoons of 
viildi, containing nearly ^000,000 parasites, were collected in Bnrope in 1984 
and dispatched to Canada for the contrrt of the spruce sawfly D, poWomm 
Htg. It is pointed out that the chances of snccess in Canada depend upon Its 
accUmatlaation and the accessibility and quantity of host material, the great 
fec^dtty and rapid rate of Increase being greatly in its favor. 

The chalcldoid parasites of lao-inseets, O. FERBiaBB (Bui, Bnt Rea,, B 8 
(1988), No, i, pp, 891-408, ftpa, 9). — dasslfled list is given of the Hymenoptera 
known to attack lac insects, together with descriptions of the chalcids hated. 

The blue mnd-danber aa a predator of the black widow si^der, W. G. 
IBVINO and B. H. Hinman (Boienoe, 8 B (1988), No, BISO, pp, 898, 898), — Observa- 
tiona of the habits of the blue mud dauber wasp (Oha^fbUm cpaneum (King) ) 
have shown it to be an Important predator of the blade widow spider (Lalro- 
dectua moctana Fab.). It was found that in a total of 15 nests examined in 
New Oileans, La., 286 blaCk widow spiders had been stored as food fdr the 
mud dauber larvae, an average of 19 per nest It was observed that the 
large yellow-marked mud dauber (BoeUphron oaemenlarium (Drury) ) rejected 
the black widow spider as food for its young. 

Winter feeding of the tick Dermacentor andersoni StUee, Rowan and 
J. D. OiuDGsoN (Nature [London], 188 (1988), No, 8417, p, 88 B, fig, 1).— A note on 
laboratory obaervatimis of the feeding habits of adults of the Rodey Mountain 
spotted fever tick D. anderaoni, 

anhul PRODironoH 

[Expertmenta with livestock in Georgia] (Georgia Bta, Rpt 1986, pp, 18^0, 
Bl, B 8 ), — ^Data obtained in experiments with livestock are reported on protein 
supplements for swine, roughages for wintering beef cattle, graalng beef cattle, 
grading up native sheep through the use of purebred rams, the tufe of soft 
lard made from peanut-fed hogs, and utilixation Of pimiento waste by poultry. 

[Investigallons with livestock in Pennajivania] (Pennaploanta Bta, Bni, 
8B0 (1988), pp, 7, 8, 16-17, B7, 28).— Data obtained in experiments with livestock 
are reportiki on curing poric on the farm, by R. C: WBnr and P. T. ZiOlder ; 
forage crops f or sidne, by M. A. McCarty and T. B. Keith; hothouse lamb 
pnrtuction, by W. L. Henning; ratiomi fOr ftittening lambs, by Keith; and a 
caparison of different grades of feeder cattle, by F. L. Bmifiey and Ziegler. 

Wi^ poultry information was obtained on vitamin D in eggs, by IN, B. 
'Gueriant and X B. 'Himtto ; the nhtrition Of turkeys^ by Bhnter, D. R. Iht^le, 
and H. 0. Xnahdrt; vitamin D requirmnents of dddrans, by R. Ra Murphy, 
Himter, and Knandel; breedtag poultry resistant to dlssMO, by Marble; a 
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comparison of brooding systems, by B. W. Oall^badi and J. B. Nicholas; 
and the cost of rearing ring-necked pheasants, by Callenbach. 

The stability of Tltamins B (Bi) , G (Bt) , and B«, J. A. Keenan, 0. L. 
Kline, C. A. Elvehjeic, and B. B. Hast {Jour. 'Nutr.^ 9 (1935)^ No. i, pp. 63-74, 
flff. i).— Using White Leghorn chicks as experimental animals, the Wisconsin 
Experiment Station (E. S. R., 69, p. 844) made a study of the heat stability 
of vitamins B, G, and B 4 in a natural grain diet, in a commercial yeast, and 
in a hog’s liver preparation. A study was made also of the separation of 
these factors by differential heat treatment 

It was found that vitamin B (Bi) in yeast, liver, and in a natural grain 
ration was completely destroyed by autoclaving. It was inactivated to a great 
extent in yeast and liver by heating in the fresh state at 100* 0. for 24 hr. 
Vitamin O (Bi) was inactivated in these foodstuffs by a dry heat treatment 
of 120* maintained for 24 hr. Vitamin B was relatively stable to this ther- 
mal treatment. Under these conditions vitamin O did not conform to the con- 
ception that it was the more heat-stable factor. Vitamin B 4 was similar in heat 
stability to vitamin B. This result suggests that much of the past work 
with vitamin B deficiency may have been due, at least in part, to a deflcimicy 
of B 4 . 

A new toxicant occurring naturally in certain samples of plant food- 
stuffs, V, VI {Poultry 8ci., 14 {1935), No. 5, pp. 273^279, 280-284, fiffs. 14).— 
These studies at the South Dakota Experiment Station (E. S. B., 74, p. 82) 
were continued^ 

V. Low hatchahility due to deformities in chicks, K. W. Franke and W. 0. 
Tully. — ^In this phase of the work two lots of 12 doz. eggs and one lot of 4 
doz. eggs were obtained from affected farms and incubated In a still-air, hot- 
water-heated machine according to the usual practice. 

Monsters were obtained from the eggs produced by the hens on the affected 
farma Approximately 75 percent of the eggs which failed to hatch on the 
twenty-first day contained deformed embryos. Hatchability in this case was 
4 percent of the fertile eggs in one lot and 12 percent in the control. 

VI. A study of the effect of affected grains on growing chicks, W. C. Tully 
and K. W. Franke. — In this phase of the study it was found that when chicks 
were fed a ration containing 65 percent of affected grain, distinctly inhibited 
growth resulted. With only 26 percent of affected grain, the growth was 
practically normal. With 65 percent of affected grain, chicks had ruffled 
feathers and showed noticeable nervousness, and these characteristics were 
exhibited when the chicks were about 4 weeks old. Egg production was both 
delayed and reduced by the ration containing 65 percent of affected grain. 
No distinct lesions of the internal organs were found from gross appearance, as 
was apparent in the case of the rat 

Commercial feeds in Kentucky in 1984, J. D. Tubneb, H. D. Speabs, W. G. 
Tebbell, and L. V. Ambubget {Kentucky Bta. Regulat. 8er. Bui. 7 {1935), 
pp. 32 ). — ^The results of the analyses of 1,175 samples of commercial feeding 
stuffs, tdkether with definitions and other information as to feeds and their 
components, are presented (E. S. R., 72, p. 517). 

Inspection of commercial feedstuffs, P. H. Smith {Massachusetts 8ta. Conr 
trot 8er. Bui. 79 {1935), pp. 56 ). — ^This is the usual report of the official chemical 
and microscopic analyses of 1,651 samples of feeding stuffs intended for live- 
stock and poultry consumption collected for the year ended S^tember 1 , 1985 
(B. S. B., 78, p. 88 ). 

Inspection of commercial feeding stuffs, 1985, T. O. Smith and H. A. 
Davis {New Hampshire 8ta. Bui. 285 {1935), pp. 54).— This is the usual report 
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of tbe guaranteed and found analyses of 854 brands of feeding stuffs collected 
for official inspection during the year ended June 1985 (B. S. B., 72, p. 517). 

A flve-year study of Hampshire show sheep, F. S. Hxtltz (Wyoming Sta. 
Bui 207 (1925), pp. 60, figs, 84).— Concluding these studies (E. S. R., 67, p. 726), 
the measurements and photographs of the yearling and lamb classes of Hamp- 
shire sheep at the International Livestock Bzpositlon during the 5 yr., 1980-84, 
are presented. 

The results show that only two of the direct measurements, height at 
withers and body length, were shared as significant in infiuencing the judges’ 
decision in all the groups of sheep studied. Only two of the ratios, rear quarter 
width-loin height and rear quarter width-fiank depth, were shared as signifi- 
cant by three of the four classes studied. Four of the measurements, chest 
width, rear quarter width, twist depth, and heart girth, were a|6parently 
shared in importance by only the yearling and ram lumba In general, the 
higher ranking individuals in all classes in all years were outstanding both 
from the standpoints of observation and from the record of measurements. 
Studies of the wool samples Indicated a variation insufilclent to result in 
fleeces being deciding factors in the judges’ ranking. 

Correlation studies involving the physical characteristics of wool fibers 
from different breeds of sheep, A. E. Dablow and W. A. Cbaft (Oklahoma 
Sta, Bui, 225 (1935), pp, 20, figs, 2). — Individual fiber measurements were made 
on samples of 100 fibers for each of 300 fleeces from Oxford, Southdown, Hamp- 
shire, Shropshire, Dorset, and Rambouillet breeds. The measurements made 
consisted of diameter, length, crimp per unit of length, stretch, and breaking 
strength. 

The coefficients of correlation for diameter and length, diameter and stretch, 
and diameter and breaking strength were on the whole positive. These rela- 
tionships indicated that within the breed the larger fibers tended to be longer, 
more elastic, and stronger than the smaller fibers. The coefficients between 
diameter and crimp were largely negative, indicating that the smaller fibers 
tend to crimp more frequently than the larger fibers. 

On the basis of fineness of fibers the breeds rankedi with means as follows : 
Rambouillet 6.56, Southdown 8.86, Shropshire 9.23, Hampshire 9.81, Dorset 
10.79, and Oxford 10.91 ten-thousandths of an inch. The difference between 
the means for the Dorset and Oxford and for the Hampshire and Shr(q;)shire 
was insignificant. The mean fiber lengths were for the Oxford 107.08, Dorset 
94.12, Shropshire 87.33, Hampshire 79.76, Rambouillet 63.6, and Southdown 68.17 
mm. The difference between the means for the Rambouillet and the South- 
down was insignificant. The mean frequency of crimp per inch was Ram- 
bouillet 14.05, Southdown 9.7, Shropshire 8.6, Hampshire 7.86, Dorset 6.79, and 
Oxford 6.46. The difference between the means for the Oxford and Dorset 
was insignificant These relationships indicate that crimp and length should 
be two very useful observations in flock selection for fleece improvem’ent. 

It is concluded that where breeders of mutton sheep have average flocks 
they can afford to give more attention to the crimp, fineness, and length of 
fleece of their sheep. Breeders of fine-wool sheep whose flocks resemble the 
Rambouillets in this study can afford to give more attention to length of fiber 
and also to a high count of crimp. Selection based on length alone should 
rmlt in coarser wool with a decrease in the frequency of crimps. 

The pre-uatal dev^opment of the coat of the New Zealand Romney lamb, 
N. Galpin (Jour, Agr, Sot, [England], 25 (1995), No, 3, pp, S4h^60, figs, 10 ), — 
A study of the development (St the coat of the she^ with a view to inter- 
preting postnatal morphological expressions from prenatal events was under- 
taken at the Massey Agricultural Ck>llege, New Zealand. The material used 
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conilsted of a aeries of dated New Zealand EiMimey fetnaea Irom the college 
fiotik and a nmnber of undated ones from variotta aonroea. Xhe lakin .wee 
divided into six areas, each division being fanned by the grouping of all 
regions that developed the coat at the same time and rate. 

The study showed that the different areas developed at different times and 
that there was an orderly progression in development from one area to another. 
There were certain marked stages during development that made it possible 
to Judge the approximate age of the fetuses by a study of the different stages 
of follicle development occurring over the fetus at the same time. Each regicm 
was a local governor of its own development The first follicles formed were 
the first from which fibers pierced the skin. Certain areas were always in 
advance of other areas in the order of developmental progress. The time elaps- 
ing between the foundation of a follicle and a fiber piercing the skin was 
between 6 and 7 weeks. 

The first fibers to appear were on areas carrying sensory hairs The next 
regions were those around the horns and posterior coronets while the last 
areas on which the fibers apiieared were over the back and rump. The particu- 
lar variety of fibers produced from these first follicles depended upon the 
prenatal check. In the Romney on all areas except the face, neck, and withers 
the first fibers were often halo-hairs, but on flne-wooled breeds they were usually 
sickle fibers. The latter fibers continued emerging from the skin, and what 
they became depended upon the time and extent of the reducing of inherent 
coarseness. 

Swine feeding investigations, 1984-86, O. B. Aubel and W. B. Connell 
(Karuas Sta., 19SS, pp. d). — series of three experiments is reported in mimeo- 
graphed form. 

WmieTf 19SB, — ^In this test four lots of pigs were fbd a basal ration of 
shelled com for 120 days in dry lot In addition, the respective lots received 
the following protein supplements: Tankage and alfalfa hay; meat scrap and 
alfalfk hay ; tankage, linseed meal, and alfalfa meal 2:1:1; and meat scrap, 
linseed meal, and alfalfa meal 2:1:1. The average daily gains in the respec- 
tive lots were 1.4, 1.3, 1.6, and 1.4 lb. per head. The results showed that tank- 
age either alone or as a part of a mixture was somewhat more ^dent in 
producing gains than meat scrap. The animals fed tankage in dry lot gained 
more efficiently than those fed meat scrap. 

Bummer, 1995, — For this test four lots of pigs were fed on alfalfa pasture 
for 120 days. Lots 1 and 2 received shelled com and lots 3 and 4 soaked 
shelled corn. The protein supplements fed in the respective lots were tankage, 
meat scrap, tankage, and semisolid buttermilk. The average daily gains hLihe 
respective lots were L6, 1.4, 1.6, and 1.2 lb. per head. 

As a protein supplement to corn on alfalfa pasture, tankage and meat scrap 
were approximately efiual. Soaked corn produced larger but not as economical 
gains as shelled com. The ration of soaked com and semisolid buttermilk 
proved to be an inefficient one from the standpoint of both rate and economy 
of gain. ^ 

Bummer, 19S5, — ^In this test three lots et pigs were fed for 120 days on a 
basal ration of shelled com and tankage. Iiot 1 was on alfalfa pasture, lot 2 
was fed alfalfa hay in dry lot, and lot S received fresh-cut green alfklfa three 
times per week. The average daily gains in the respective lots were L6, 1.4, 
and UB lb. per head. 

The pigs In lot 1 made the lareast and mosk economical gaina. The dry-lot 
pigs co ns o mb d almost twice as much tankage per unit of gain as those en 
pasture. Lot 8 made smaller gains than lot 2, but the cost of gains In tiwae 
loto was pnMHhsalty identical. . i 
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97$ {M5h pp. £89-fii).-T-For tldg oaqpflkiiieQt Ihw loti Of . 30 plgr eadi were 
for Si di^i. The check lot was fed in drjr lot on a self-fed ration eera^. 
tankiffe, and mineratai The remaining loti were on iegrbean fonfo. Lots 2 
and S receired a lii^t com ration for 60 daya and were then foil fed, irtille 
lots 4 and 6 were self-fed com during the entire period. Tankage was fed in 
loti 2 and 4, but the amount in lot 2 was limited to 0.2 lb. per head daily. All 
lots were i^-fed minerals. The arerage dally gains were 1.6, 1.2, lJU 1«7, and. 
1.2 lb. per head in the respective groups. Adding soybean forage to a aelf<ded 
ration of com, tankage, and minerals resulted in a 9.1 percent greatmr gain 
in weight, a 81.1 percent smaller consumption of tankage, a 2.4 percent greater 
consumption of feed aside from forage, and a $2 percent smaller anunmt of 
feed per unit of gain. Adding self-fed tankage to a self-fed ration of com and 
minerals, when both lots had access to soybean pasture, resulted in a 84.8 per- 
cent greater gain in weight, a 64 percent reduction in minmd consumption, a 
28A percent greater oonsumption of feed aside from pasture^ a amaUer consump- 
tion of forage, and a 4JS percent redaction in feed required per unit of gain. 

Limiting the com during the tirst 66 days decreased the total gain 80 percent 
when tankage was fed to both lots and 9.6 when no tankage was fed. Soybean 
forage was not an adequate single supplement to com and minerals. Substitut- 
ing 0.2 lb. of tankage per head per day for a part of the shelled com fed to 
light-fed pigs on pasture resulted in a 4 percent greater gain in weight, a 16u9 . 
percent redaction in amount of minerals consumed, and a 8.4 percent reduc- 
tion in feed required per unit of gain. Lots receiving no tankage did more 
rooting than was done by the lots which received silage. It is c(HUduded that 
market conditions should be taken into account in deciding wbicb combination 
of feeds should be used. 

The effect of full versus limited feeding on tiie protein level required in 
the hog ration, B. W. Gbampton (ffoi. Apr^ 15 (199$), No. 7, pp. 468-476; 
Fr. aba., p. 478). — ^Thls study at Macdonald Oollege, Canada, was undertaken to 
determine the effects on rate of gain and on type of hog and carcass produced 
by different levels of protein in the diet when fun fed as compared with 
limited feeding. Five lots of pigs were used. During the first 80 days after 
weaning the pigs in lot 1 received a ration containing 20 perc^t of crude 
protein. This quantity was reduced to 17 percent during the second 80 days 
and to 14 percent during the remainder of the feeding. The percentage of 
crude protein in the other lots for the same periods was 20, 14, 14; 17, 17, 14; 
17, 14, 14 ; and 14, 14, 14, respectively. Half of the pigs in each lot were foil 
fed, and the remainder were half fed the amount eaten by the first group. 

results showed that with the feed mixture used the rations for mariM 
pigs need not contain more than 17 percent total crude protein regardless of 
whether the pigs are full fed or half fed fdr the first SO days after weaulng. 
For the next 80 days the prot^ level of full-fed may be reduced to 14 
percent, but there was some evidence to show that with half feeding pasture 
gains and slightly greater feed elllciency may be expected if the protetai level 
at weaning is oontinued. After 60 days the lot that was started at weaning 
on 17 percent protein and changed after 80 days to 14 percent protein continued 
to show equally ^Beient and thei fastest gains of any of the lots. 

For the whole* period lot 4 of the full-fed and lot A of the half-fbd lots 
gave the best results. The ration containing 14 jistroent protein for weanling 
pigs 4ld; hst permit optimum growth. The methodvof feeding did not affect 
the eflkdency of gaioA but full feeding^residted ln.60. p faster gains. 
Whm markited at ahimt 200 lb. live weight, full feeding did not adveseeiy.. 
afM niaiM Mtber (m tlm hoof or in the oar^^ 
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The retention of protein by gronring pigs, J. H. W. T. Beimebs and L. H. 
Babtel {Jour, Agr, Boi, {England}^ 2S {19SS), No, S, pp, 397^418), — ^Thls paper 
presents the results of experiments at the University of Stellenboscb, Union 
of South Africa, on the minimum, optimum, and maximum amounts of pro> 
tein for normal growth. A series of three experiments was conducted with 
Large Black X Tamworth crosses and with purebred Tamworth swine. 

From the figures for retention of protein and from the increases In live 
weight when different amounts of starch units were fed, it is concluded that 
increases in weight alone did not create an accurate basis on which to formu- 
late feeding standards for growing pigs. A lack of nonnitrogenous substances 
in the ration refiected itself not only in a low total gain in live weight, but 
often in a low retention of the protein of the ration. A certain proportion of 
protein to total energy for growing animals was necessary for normal devel- 
opment. When the retention of daily digested protein reached 60 to 70 
percent it was improbable that an increase in the amount of protein or amount 
of energy could improve this retention percentage. When more protein was 
given than could be physiologically absorbed at a rate of 60 to 70 percent reten- 
tion, this percentage fell and a superfluous consumption of protein set in. 

These studies indicated that the maximum amount of protein a normal 
growing animal was able to retain daily lay between ±120 and 150 g for 
pigs weighing from 40 to 60 kg, between ±140 and 170 g for pigs of 50 to 60 kg, 
and could be increased to ±160 to 200 g per day for pigs weighing 60 to 70 g, 
provided the daily increase in live weight of these pigs varied between 660 
and 660 g during a period of 3 to 4 weeks. 

The amount of total energy necessary to obtain growth was estimated from 
the calculations of the starch equivalent of the various rations. It was cal- 
culated that for normal increase in weight of pigs weighing about 40 kg 1.2 
s. e. (starch equivalent) was sufficient, for pigs between 40 and 50 kg at least 
1.6 s. e., and for pigs of 50 to 60 kg up to 1.8 s. e. For pigs heavier than 60 
kg about 2.2 s. e. per day seemed necessary. It is indicated that the pigs 
used in this work were of a late-maturing type and not capable of making 
as large gains when young as quicker maturing animals. If this condition 
were true, the comparisons with the results of other investigators would 
indicate that instead of the amounts of protein fed being too small, the 
amounts of starch equivalent used in these experiments were too large. 

The effect of the growth-promoting, appetite-stimulating, or ** physin ** 
factor on the live-weight increase of swine, O. Dunlop (Jour, Agr, Set, [JSJnp- 
land], 25 (1935) ^ No. 3, pp. 445-469). — ^In studies at the Animal Nutrition Be- 
search Institute, a growth-promoting or appetite-stimulating factor, physin 
(Mapson) (E. S. B., 68, p. 860), which was shown to give rise to an accel- 
erated growth rate in laboratory animals, produced a similar marked effect 
in hogs when added to an adequate diet of natural feeding stuffs. The in- 
creased response was approximately 40 percent. Physin acts through stimu- 
lating appetite and general growth and does not enhance the net energy 
value of the ration. Feeding stuffs that may be used to supplement the 
diet of domestic animals may be arranged in relation to their physin contait 
from the highest to the lowest order as follows — Oliver, Uver meal, dried whole 
milk, whey, green feed, fishmeal, and meat meal or extracted soybean meaL 

Effect of grinding on digestibility of Argentine flint com, J. O. Fbitz 
(Poultry Bci.t 14 (1935), No, 5, pp. 237-272), — ^The digestibility of whole, cracked, 
and finely ground Argentine flint com was studied by the U. S. D. A. Bureau 
of Animal Industry, using Bhode IsUind Bed cocks which were surgically 
altered so that the urine and Meces were voided s^arately. Oo^cients of 
apparent digestibility were dltermined for total dry matter, organic matter, 
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Grade and true protein, ash, ether extract, crude fiber, and nltreffen-free 
extract. 

Grinding did not change the apparent digestibility except in the cases of 
OTganic matter, ash, and ether extract The differ^ce in digestlbiUty of the 
organic matter was caused by the ether extract portion, and without tbe 
ether extract the digestibility of the organic matter was not significantly in- 
fluenced. Coarse cracking increased the digestibility of ether extract to near 
its maximum digestibility, while fine grinding was required to improve the 
utiUzatlon of ash. In general, grinding Argentine corn resulted in a slight 
but probably not significant increase in digestibility. This corn had essentially 
the same digestibility as dent corn. 

The utilization of nitrogen, calcium, and phosphorus by the growing 
chick, G. W. Ackebson, M. J. Bush, and F. B. Mussehl {VehraBka Bta. Rcb. 
Bvl, 80 (19S5)f pp, 16, fig. I).— This study was undertaken to determine the 
actual gain of nutrients by chicks during a feeding trial in which the amount 
of food ingested was accurately known. In the initial work 127 newly hatdied 
chicks were kill^ individually weighed, and disintegrated with hydrochloric 
acid so that determinations could be made on aliquots of the resulting solution. 
In the latter work chicks were force fed for from 3 to 4 weeks on definite 
amounts of known rations. The chicks were weighed semiweekly and at the 
end of the test were killed and analyzed after the intestinal contents were 
removed. 

The comparative slaughter tests showed the retention of nitrogen to be 87.8 
percent, of calcium 43.4 percent, and of phosphorus 27.3 percent of the respec- 
tive elements fed. The average gain in live weight per gram of nitrogen fed 
was 12 g. The rate of gain was 41.5 percent of the dry matter fed. The 
coefficient of variability was approximately 5 percent, except for the calcium, 
which had a coefflcimit of 8 percent. 

This study showed that the forced feeding of pellet rations permits accurate 
control of the food intake of baby chicks. This method of feeding also 
permits the estimation of the percentage retention of nitrogen, calcium, and 
phosphorus with a low coefficient of variability. The percentage rate of gain 
and the gain per gram of nitrogen fed approached constant values regardless 
of differences of 600 g in gains during a 00-day feeding period. No significant 
sex differences in nutrient utilisation were observed. 

Studies in the nutrition of the chick, — ^U, Effect of purification of casein 
in simplified diet, R. van deb Hoobn, H. D. Bbanion, and W. R. Gbaham, Jb. 
{Poultry 8oi., 14 (1935), No. 5, pp. 285-290, fig. 1).— Continuing this study 
(B. S. R., 72, p. 286), the presence of a strong growth-promoting factor for 
chicks in crude casein was demonstrated. This factor could be examined with 
dilute acetic add. 

A new leg deformity, tentatively called “arthritis”, followed the substi- 
tution of purified casein for crude casein in the synthetic diet Btldaice is 
presented to show that the growth-promoting factor and the arthritis-prevwt- 
ing factor, although both are removed during the purification of the casein, 
are separate factors, the latter being a mineral. 

Miscellaneous studies on poultry 'grit, R. H. Waite (Maryland BUi. Bui. 
377 (1985), pp. 318S3S, figs. 6 ). — Continuing a previous experiment (E. S. R., 47, 
p. 78), evidence is presented to show that limestone of low magnesium con- 
tent will adequately supply all the calcium needed for eggshell formation, 
and also give whatever additional service grit may render in the digestive 
process. Crushed oyster shell can also serve these purposes. Hens appeared 
to have little difficulty in disposing of any excess of limestone, oyster ^^1, or 
other grit consumed. There was probably leas disturbance to the digestive 
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'ftMtkni ^caldiHb was fianiUftiid Is grit or graaidir mtbov' th^ 
powdered forsL Hens were Inclixied to eat more than they needed od oyp- 
ter shell and to excrete tfae^lexcein. Hens ain>eared-’to be able to retain hard 
grit, sdch as ijnarta pertleles, over long periods of ttee. Over a d-yr. period 
the average consumption of crashed oyster shell per bird per year was 6 lb., 
of limestone grit 0.7, and of granulated bone 0.4 lb. 

Ohldm raised without grit made better than normal growth. When grit 
was fed) to young chides Insoluble grit appeared to be the most destrabte. 
In the glHsard of a laying hm& limestone dissolved In about 48 hr. One type 
of granite grit disappeared rapidly in the glzaard, due to a shattering action. 
Oyster shell did not dissolve In the giszard as rapidly as limestone. No alg- 
nlllcant results were obtained In a comparison of limestone and granite grit 
In tests of hardness with a ** mechanical gizzard'* a pebble grit ranked first 
A sample of blue limestone was the hardest of the quarried materials tested. 
Oranlte grits and crystalline limestone grits had a tendency to shatter under 
preesure, and the granite grit from Georgia was the ** softest ’* of the grits 
tested. 

Hffeet of X-rays on the incubation period, sexual develoi^ent, and egg- 
laying In White and Brown Leghorn chickens, J. M. BssENBEae (Poiatry Boi^ 
14 (19SS), No, 5, pp, 284, dl7). — ^For this study more than 000 White and 

Brown Leghorn chicken eggs were X-rayed with dosages varying from 80 to 000 
r (roentgen rays) and with Incubation ages ranging from 18 to 248 hr. The 
viable chidn were raised to maturity and observed during their first 8 yr. of 
life. 

The incubation period In X-rayed eggs varied with the dosage nsed. In 
small dosages, less than 80 r, there was acceleration, and in dosages of more 
than 80 r there was retardation in the developmental process. Sexual develtq;)- 
ment was accelerated in both sexes by X-ray treatment The egg production 
of treated birds was materially reduced. 

Two methods of estimating the mean percentage of thick white for the 
first year egg production, O. W. Knox and A. B. Godfbxy (Poultry Boi,, 14 
{1985), No, 5, pp, 290, 819), —In order to determine a reliable method for esti- 
mating the mean percentage of thldc albumin in the eggs of a pallet's first- 
year egg production, the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Animal Industry stadled two 
methods. One method consisted of comparing the mean percentage of thldi 
albumin in eggs laid on Tuesday and Thursday of each week throughout the 
year with the yearly mean percentage of thick albumin fbr the first year's 
egg production. TTie second method consisted of comparing the mean percentage 
of thick albumin of the eggs laid during Biarch with the yearly mean pep- 
centage of thick albumin. Botti methods w^e^trled with the eggs laid by 
25 Bhode Island Beds. 

There was practidany no difference b^eeu the group means of the per- 
centage of thick white. The individual differences from the yearly mean of 
eadi hen and the standard deviations of the differences were greater for the 
eggs leiff in Bfardi, hence the method where eggs were examined two days 
a webk is preferred when individual means were compared. 

identiflestton of the non-layer, X O. Tateox (Neto Jeroey Btao, EinU to 
Pof^rymefi, 22 {1985), Noi 5, pp, 4, jgy. i).-«-17ie characteristios of laying and 
nonlaying hens are described for use In eliminating the nonlaying bird! from 
theflodc. 

Bffbet of age on reproduction of the turlpay hen, V. 8. Asicunmoit and 
W. H. LloTp {PoiOtry Bii„ 14 {1985), No, 5, pp, 959^4m, fig, i).-^The Oallfomia 
Bxp e rin w p t Station reports ths lesults of a study on t^ dCset of age on the 
egg pMnetlon of Brbiiae torkey femalea daring the ^perlodl 1887-88^ fadudvq^ 
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la iiCQfMi laFlag year. Prodaetton furtlier damtoed to 4i agga fear tba 
third and foarth years and to 27.6 eggs lor the fifth year. The tote of fiiaf 
eff Ml rate of production changed but little from the aecoad to the fourth 
yeac. When birds with oomi^ta S-yr. records were oompared, It was foimd 
that the percentage decrease in egg prodoction and the rate of production were 
about the aame from the first to the second year as frem the second tn the 
thM year, but the length of the laying year decreased more from tiie flrat to 
the seocmd year than from the second to the third year. 

Fertility of eggs did not change significantly with age, but bat(diabiUty of 
fOrdle eggs decreased after the second year. The eggs laid were larger in 
the second year than in the first laying year. Poults from 2-year-<fid hens 
were larger also at time of hatching than those from yearling bans, but at 
16 wedm ot age there was no significant dUEerence in weight of birds. It is 
condoded that the older the breeding hens the fewer were the progeny ob- 
tained and raised. 

infinence of incubation temperature on the hatchabiUty of eggs, post- 
natal growth, and snrvlTal of tnrfceys, A. L. Romanoff (Jour, Ajr, ScL i£}ng- 
land}, B6 (19SS), No, S, pp, dld-m, fige, 4)*— -The [New York] Cornell Baperi- 
ment Station made a study of the Influence of temperature during (he latter 
part of incnbation on the hatchabUity of turkey eggs and on the early develop- 
ment of hatched poults. Eggs were exposed during the above period to tem- 
peraturee (uniform around the eggs) ranging from 80.5* to 41.5* O. in inter- 
vals of 1*. 

HatchabUity was best at ten^^eratures ranging from 86* to 88*, and then 
declined with a greater slope toward high than toward low temperatures. 
The time of hatching was progressively delayed from 1 to 8 days toward high 
and low temperatures. The weight of poults at hatching time was fhirly uni- 
form regardless of the temperatures. The number of crippled poults at hatch- 
ing progressively increased with decrease of ten^>erature below nonnal. 
Ponlts hatched at temperatures of 86.5* to 87.5* showed good growth and high 
viability in the 3-week period of postnatal development, while birds hatched 
at 84fi*, 85.5*, 88.5*, and 39.5" showed poor growth and high mortality during 
the first week of brooding, and birds hatriied at 81Ji*, 32.5*, 38.5*, and 40.5* 
were marked by an absence of growth and invariably early death. 

Cottonseed hulls for nesting material, B. W. Hstwano (Poultry Boi,, 14 
(19SS), No, 5, p, 279). — comparison was made at the U. S. D. A. Southwest 
Poultry Experiment Station, Glendale, Arts., to determine the hatchabUity of 
eggs laid on nesting materials ol either cottonseed huUs or straw. Eggs were 
also incnbated in an electric incubator and under hens in nests made of hulls. 
The results showed that the use of cottonseed huUs as a nesting material did 
not lower the hatchabUity of eggs laid cxr incubated In the nests. 

The B-test in covarianoe analyris, H. W. Titus (Poultry Soi., I) (19S/f), 
No. S, pp. fifii-gpd). — Continuing this series (B. 8. R., 78, p. 866) by the U. S. D. A. 
Bureau of Animal Industry, this paper was prepared to demonstrate **(1) the 
computaticm of corrections to be subtracted from the adjusted mean siiuares 
of the dependent variate so that the s-test win he applicable^ and (2)- the eom- 
putatien of * reduced’ means squares of the dependent variate to which the 
safest is directly am^Ucable.” 

HAIBY VABMZVCk-DAlBYnm 

[Bivastijgarions with dairy oatUe and dairy products la Pennsylvania] 
(Pennsylvania Bta. Bui. $20 (10$$), pp. 7, 21-$$^ fig* i), — ^Ipvestigatlons v^thi 
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dairy cattla resulted in data on a comparisod at diAydiiMl and sttiHnmd 
dli faif a hay, by S. I. Be<^del aiiid P. 8. WilUama ; and pasture fbttillaatIflB, by 
F, D. Gardner, Bechdel, imd 0. F. Noll. 

In Btndies with dairy products Information was obtained on tltaialMi in 
milk from different breeds of cattle, by R. A. Butcher, N. B. Guerradt, and 
Bechdel ; tallowy flavor In milk, and plastic cream as a source of flat In lee 
cream, both by €. D. Dahle ; freezing milk and cream, by F. J. Doan and F« B. 
Baldwin; bound water In dairy products, by Dahle and H. Pyensdn; properties 
of a bacterial-inhibitory substance produced by a mold related to Peiiioaiiiim 
notatum, by B. D. Reid; and the heat stability .of evaporated milk made from 
hard-curd milk, soft-curd milk, and milk from mastitis-infected udders, by 
R O. Weldi and Doan. 

Tankage as a source of protein for dairy cows, J. O. AsoHiBALa {UoMOh 
ohuietts Sta. Bui, S21 (1985)^ pp, g).— In order to determine the value of tankage 
for milk production two groups of 12 cows each were fed by the double 
reversal method on the same basal ration. One group rec^ved a grain mixture 
In which tankage was the chief source of protein, while the other lot received 
the same mixture but with equal parts of soybean meal and cot t o nse ed meal 
replacing the tankage. These supi^ements were fed in suCh quantities that 
both groups received the same amount of digestible protein. 

No difficulties were experienced In getting the cows to eat the toniriig ft ration. 
There vrore no significant differences between the two lots in the gain in 
v^eight, general appearance, milk production, composition and flavor (ff the 
milk, or whipping quality of the cream. It Is concluded that high-grade 
tankage can be safely used for feeding dairy cattle. In addition to its protein 
content, tankage contains considerable bone which may be valuiffile as a source 
of minerals. 

Fotatoes versus swedes in the ration of dairy cows, P. Conbot ([/risk Free 
Btatel Dept, Agr, Jour,, SS (1935), No. 1, pp, In this demonstration, 

conducted in County Westmeath with 2 lots of 6 cows each. It was found that 
potatoes could be used to advantage to replace swedes in the ration of dairy 
cows when substituted at the rate of 1 part of potatoes for 2 parts of swedes. 

Grass silage, J. P. Drew, G. F. O’Sullivan, and D. Dbasy ( [/risk Free Btaiel 
Dept, Agr. Jour,, 83 (1935), No. 1, pp. I-S2, pis. g).— In studies at University 
College it was found that grass silage of excellent quality could be produced 
in an inexpensive concrete silo from unchaffed material. Grass containing a 
high proportion of stemmy material was not as suitable as that of a more 
leafy type, especially whmi silage was made by the add method, owing to the 
difficulty of dose packing. Under existing conditions small wooden silos were 
not suitable for silage productl<m, even by acid methods. 

The production of silage by add treatments required a great deal more 
labor and delay than was incurred in the making of natvural fermentatioii 
silage. The addition of adds or of adds and sugar to grass resulted In a 
reduction^ in the loss of dry matter. The addiflcatlon of green mgtnrial 
produced *a medium suitable for mold development during the period of storage 
and emptying of the silo, and molds often devdoped to sudi an extent as to 
offset the saving in dry matter effected by the addition of add. While the 
addition of adds or adds and sugars did not entirely prevent protein degrada^ 
tton, it materially reduced the extent to which it took place. For dairy cows 
grass silage produced by acid methods was about equal in feeding value to 
that produced by natural fermentation. The natural fleormentation method is 
considered to be the n^ost convenient, rhll^le, imd for Nieral 

adopBon when grass' can be ^t at a stage of where it is pdiShm to 

handle It by ordinary ihrffi ihadiihery. 
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l|«l«r UfUatt Uummlwat tba world, 4^ Bam iiiooMi; In^t 
Agr^ 198St pp, XJ(ff id8, i).— ITbUi monogrofili wai ptoiiftiod to givo a ceoeral 

idot Qt tlio iystems. of mm reectidiog foUowod In tbe dfffonaitt porta of the 
imldand to aailat in arxiviiig at a fair eotbiiaU<m of the value of the nmeAcl- 
eal data movlded by the milk-recording acheme in the yariona conntxiee (B. $. 
It, 64, p. 671). 

The nae of deanera in the dairy pUnt, H. J. BimrcTM, P. S. Luo^a^ and 
B. HasrauoB (Michigan 8ta. Spec. Bui. £dg (i$65), pp. 64, figc. 6).— Theaeatndlea 
were undertaken to detennine tlie properties and efficiency for apedflc pur- 
poaea of varioua dairy cleaners. The cleaners studied were divided into the 
foltowlng claaaoo m odified or neutral sodas, soda ash, special alkalies, triao- 
dlum phosphate, and colloidal Aside from the triaodium phoq;diate, the dean- 
era were similar in composition. 

While all of the cleaners were sufficiently soluble as ordinarily used, soda 
ash was the most soluble, followed by modified sodas, special alkalies, trlso* 
dlum phosphate, and colloidal Some of the cleaners were highly buffered and 
resistant to reduction in cleansing ability. Jn most cases tap water retarded 
this action more than distilled water. The modified sodas were most stable 
in buffer action, followed by soda ash and colloidal, special alkalies, and tri- 
sodium phosphate. In causticity the special alkalies were highest, trisodium 
phofqfiiate second, soda ash and colloidal about equal, and modified sodas lowest 
For removing butterfat from a utensil by emulsification the special alkalies 
were most efficient, but could not be used for hand-washing because of their 
caustic acticm. Soda ash and colloidal were second in efficiency in this respect 
followed by modified sodas and trisodium phosphate. Soda ash was the most 
efflkdent water softener, followed in order by colloidal, modified sodas, special 
alkalies, and trisodium phosphate. 

Oleaners containing abrasives are commonly called ** detergents.** Aluminum 
and copper were very severely scratched by the volcanic ash content of such 
cleaners, while tinned coK>er and tinned steel were severely scratched, nidcel 
moderately scratched, and Ascoloy and chrome nickel steel were unaffected. 
Special alkalies were very severe in their corroisdve action on metals, trisodium 
phosphate was second in severity, soda aidi third, and colloidal and modified 
sodas were least destructive. Tinned steel was most subject to corrosion, 
aluminum second, followed by tinned copper and copper. Nickel was but 
slightly affected by corrosion, and Ascoloy and chrome nickel steel appeared to 
be entirely resistant. While many of the cleaners had distinct disadvantages 
for use on metals, these objections may not hold for glassware washing. 

Measurements of the fUstribatlou of the different slsed fat globides in 
tnqic and buttermilk [trans. title], B. A. Snxs (Dept. Boon. JSaken INcther- 
temU], Verelag. LanAbcmok. Onderzc^ No. 41 O (195S), pp, 98; Eng. aba, pp. 
67, 68).— A study was made at the Agricultural Bsperiment Statioiir*Hocsn, to 
di^rsmine how the quantity ef microscopically visible flat in buttermilk agreed 
with the percentage of fat as determined by the Gerber method. In floryfyiining 
each group of milks the nqipiber of fat globules, in accurately known volumes, 

each class of the gropp was determined. From these numbers the quantity 
of fat contriboted by ea<fii class to the quantity of Gerber fat contained in the 
quanttty of buttermilk examined was calculated in percqntsgea. axsmtnatloD 
wap pidbeiided to the 40^ gibbulcp, and attention, waa Siw to tbn aggregates 
and so^i lumps of butter. / j 

resuits diowed that in wh<fie milk the sum pf the percentages ixm- 
trflni^ by. the different classes of fat idohnisa to the totai quantity of fat 
dtttossd uittle frcin 100 percent. With bqbtwinilk, however, the.sum remained 
ter below the lOOpment of the tet teonff by ^ .mefiied. It Moon- 
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eluded that a considerable part of the Glerber fat contained in bnttertnUlc oc- 
curred in a form which was not yisible through the microscope. 

A study of the lecithin content of milk and Its products, B. B. HosaaLL 
{InAima 8ta. Bui, 401 (1935), pp, dl).— This study was undertaken to detmaine 
the lecithin content of milk and its derived products. The Mojonnier modifica- 
tion of the Boese-Gottlieb method was used to extract the organic phoiegthorus 
along with the fat from dairy products. A modifloation of the colorimetric 
method of Deniges was found to be accurate for determining the organic phos- 
phorus in dairy products. The lecithin content was calculated by multiplying 
the phosidioruB content by 25.d4. 

The milk of three dairy cows had fat that contained a fairly constant per- 
centage of lecithin after the fourth day of lactation. Colostrum milk fat con- 
tained a higher percentage of lecithin than the fat of later milk. Mixed milk 
contained a higher percentage of lecithin than did that of fat from milk from 
•normal individual cows. Mastitis caused an increase in the percentage of 
lecithin in the fSt of milk. 

The lecithin content of skim milk averaged 13.0 percent of the fat, of raw 
sweet cream 0.428, percent, of raw Sour cream 0.422 percent, of pasteurised 
sweet cream butter 0.232 percent, and of pasteurized neutralised sour cream 0.17 
percent Buttermilk from pasteurised sweet cream contained an average of 
19.06 percent lecithin in the fat, while pasteurized neutralised raw cream 
averaged 17.88 percent. Separator slime contained 12.38 percent lecithin in the 
fat In one trial the lecithin content in the butter made from sour cream de- 
creased materially over a storage period of 24 days, while that of sweet cream 
butter remained practically constant. 

The fat of hens' eggs contained on the average 26.64 percent lecithin. A 
method for determining the amount of eggs in ice cream mix based on lecithin 
content Is given. 

Flavors of milk and their control, C. L. Boadhouse and J. L. Hendebson 
(California 8ta. Bui, 695 (1935), pp. 30 ). — Oontinuing these Investigations 
(B. S. B., 68, p. 808), it has been established that certain feeds, when consumed 
by cows during the 5-hr. period before milking, imparted to milk a flavor that 
varied in intensity according to the kind of feed, the quantity consumed, and 
the length of time between feeding and milking. Some feeds caused a distinct 
feed flavor that could be detected while the milk was being drunk. In other 
samples the feed flavor was not observed during drinking, but after the milk 
was swallowed an after-flavor was detectable. 

Full rations of alfalfa hay, green alfalfa, clover hay, or com silage fed 1 
to 2 hr. before milking produced certain undesirable feed flavors and odors. 
Smaller quantities of these rougluiges fed during the same interval also im- 
parted a distinct and undesirable feed flavor. Green barley, wild oats, foxtail, 
and alfllaria when fed to cows 2 hr. before milking as the sole source of rough* 
age and in quantities required for satisfactory nutrltiou imparted undesirable 
feed flavors varying from slight to strong. The Juice expressed from 26 lb. of 
green alfalfa when administered as a drench produced a feed flavor that was 
detectable in the milk 20 min. later. This flavor was most prominent in the 
milk drawn 46 min. after the Juice was administered and then gradually de- 
creased. Tame oat hay gave only a slight after-flavor to milk when fed at 
the rate of 8 to 9 lb. 2 hr. before milking. Improperly cured hay with a musty 
odor transmitted a musty flavor to milk. 

Boiled barley, coconut meal, soybean meal, cottonseed meal, wheat bran, and 
dried beet pi^ when fed 1 to 2 hr. before milking did not give milk sufllelent 
flavor to make it undesirable. Wheat bran when fed at the rate of 5.5 to 7 
lb. 1 hr. before milking appeared to improve the flavor of milk. 
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A salty tai^ was obserrad in milk from certain cows that were advanced 
in lactation and also Itom one or more onartma of udders previously atteeted 
.with majititlS. Rancid milk was produced by certain cows that had been 
milkin g for longer than the usual lactation period. OChis oft-flavor was diie to 
the ensyme lipase present in the milk at the time it was drawn. Pasteuxlaa- 
tion destroyed the activity of the lipase and prevented the development of 
rancidity. Otidiaed flavors developed in milk that had been in contact With 
certain eorrodable metals or eaposed to sunlight 

Rapid add tests for cream, B. W. Bnm and D. F. BasAZBALS {lam iSta. 
Bvl, SS4 il955)t pp, — Rapid acidity tests for cream emplosring (1) 

sodium carbonate, (2) saturated lime, (8) sodium hydroilde, and (4) Far> 
rington solution are described. The precautions to be observed with these 
tests and the conditions that must be observed in grading cream at 0.2; 0.4, 
and 0.6 percent acidities with these methods are "discussed. The errors In- 
volved through the use of a quart milk bottle as a container in which to pre- 
pare the solution, were shown to be unimportant Bzposnre to air decreased 
the concentrations of solntions, especially the sodium carbonate and the Bhr- 
rington solutions. For this reason, it is advised that all test solntions be 
kept tightly stoppered when not in use. The peculiar behavior of the Farring- 
ton solution, which graded at 0.4 and 0.6 percent cream samples that had acid- 
ities from 0.466 to 0.485 and from 0.7 to 0.71, respectively, was shown to result 
from too great a concentration of alkali and too little phenolphthalein in the 
tablets. 

Testing cream and batter for extraneous matter, E. P. Mtebs and R. 
Whitaker (Amer. Creamery and Poultry Ptod. Rev., 79 {1995), No. 15, pp. 50^ 
506, fig. 1). — Since the present method of sediment test has not proved entirely 
practical for the routine grading of cream and for plant control of the manu- 
facture of butter, these studies were undertaken to obtain more informa- 
tion on the essential factors invmved in making the tests. 

It was found that n/20 hydrochloric acid or n/ 20 sulfuric acid solutions 
were more satisfactory than the 4 percent borax solution now used, since the 
filter plugs less frequently. Sulfuric add was the more convenient because 
of its common usage In creameries. Somewhat less sulfuric acid solution was 
necessary in making the test than borax solution. Of the filtering matedals 
studied, nainsook doth proved to be more rdiable than lintlne (cotton pad) 
or filter paper. Nainsook cloth with a mesh of 100X100 with an average 
strand sise of about 0.006 in. seemed to be the most satisfactory. A filtering 
area of 1.8 sq. tn. appeared to be optimum, as a smaller area sometimes filtered 
too slowly and a larger area made the examination less convailmit since the 
sediment was less compact. None of the six commerdal sediment testers In- 
cluded in the study were found to be entirely satisfactory. For permanent 
mounting of the filter disks the following methods were proposed— -(tj moUUt- 
Ing the moist disks or squares on cards and enclosing the same in Cellophane 
envelopes, and (2) mounting the wet disks on small squares of window glaas. 

The use of plastic cream bi making whipping cream, C. D. Dabxjb, E. C. 
Welch, and A. O. Shaw {UUk Plant Mo., 24 (1935), No. 8, pp. 87-^0).— In tests 
at the Pennsylvania Bxperlment Station, it was found that tAastic or heavy 
cream containing over 08.6 percent butterfat would show a cream plug on the 
surface and a tendency to off when standardined With skim milk to make 
whipping cream unless mechanical means were taken to prevent these troubiaa. 
Vlscollslng pressures of 40 lb» or more were necbsmry to preyant oiling, and 
pressures of 80 to 100 lb. were needed to give a imoduet that Was not coarse 
in appearance. With such pressures, however, the whipping timo of the cream 
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was greatly increased. OoUold mills prered to be efilcieiit fm prodncing 
whipping cream from plastic and frosen cream. 

The selection of Irish Free State creamery hotter for storsM O. tan 
B. OiLicoTTB and P. S. Abut ([/fish Free State} Dept Apr. Jimr^ is UBSS), 
Fo. 1 pp, g5^8).— Oonthming this inrestigation (B. S. B., 71, p. 525), seventy- 
two 56-lb. boxes of butter were stored for 6 mo. at approximately — *7* O, (10.4* 
F.). The butters were selected so as to fall into the following grouiMi : <^) But- 
ters with high pH value and high flavor score, (2) butters with low pH value 
and hlgb flavor score, (8) butters with high pl^ value and low flavor score, and 
( 4 ) butters with low pH value and low flavor score. The butters were Judged 
for flavor before and after storage, and pH value, curd percentage, and titratable 
acidity were determined on all butters. 

The butters with high pH value kept better and had a lower average curd 
percentage than those with a low value. The pH determinations were a better 
guide to keeping properties than titratable acidity figures. A tentative stand- 
ard of not less than pH 6.7 is suggested for butters that are to be cold stored. 

The preparation of a non-desiccated sodium caseinate sol and its use In 
Ice cream, B. W. Bibd, H. W. Sadi^ and O. A. Ivxbson {loioa Sta, Bee, BuL 
187 {19SS)t pp. 177~S08, flge, id).-— This study was undertaken to obtain informa- 
tion to show whether milk proteins as added solids, in amounts that would pro- 
duce a gummy product, would improve ice cream sufficiently to warrant their use. 

B^lacing dried skim milk in an ice cream mix with sodium caseinate sols 
improved the body and texture of the resulting product This improvement was 
shown up to 2.5 to 5 percent replacement, depending upon the composition of the 
mix. The flavor of ice cream was progressively improved by the use of sodium 
caseijoate sols up to 8 to 4 percent replacement, depending upon the composition 
of the mix. This improvement was due to the careful pH control used in the 
preparaticm of the sodium caseinate sols. Hepladng the dried skim milk with 
sodium caseinate sols altered the type of melting of the ice cream, and the use 
of these sols increased the initial and maximum overrun and decreased the 
whipping time of ice cream. From 1.5 to 8 percent of the dried skim milk must 
be replaced by sodium caseinate sols in order to effect sufllcient improvement in 
whip to warrant their use. A 8 percent replacement would be necessary with a 
mix containing 14 percent fat ^d 10 percent serum solids. 

It is conduded that the amoimts of milk protein which would be required to 
yield sufficient improvement in whip and in body and texture score would be 
large enough to make their use questionable. 

Here Is how to use stabilizers in making ices and sherbets, P. H. Tsacx 
(loe Cream Trade Jour,, SI {19S5), No, 7, pp, SI, 88).— At the Illinois Experi- 
ment Station commercial-sized batches of water ices were made with Hygell, 
gelatin, gum arabic, and pectin. All batches contained 80 percent sugar and 
(X5 percent citric add. The mixes were heated to 145* F. before adding the dry 
stabiliaer and the mixture was held at this high temperature lor 10 min., after 
whhffi ^ was cooled to 40*. Half of the batch was from at the end of 2 hr., and 
the remainder was aged at 40^ for ^4 hr. before freef^i^ 

The gelatin ices whippy 'fast, and the overrun rose rapidly to wdl b^<^ 
100 percent This effect upon the incorporation of air was the only undesirable 
characteristic of gdatin affien used for water ices. The Hygell product was the 
poorest adiiK>er with the maximum overrun of 28 pemnt The pectte Ice mix 
whipped to 40 percent as a maximum, while the gum fUrabic mix whipped to 7^ 
percent pyerrnn. Aging did not app^r to be an Important factor in whtpplBp 
except In the case of l^geil 

Tim niib df represe^ of stabilli^ In the iof |o^ 

•tiil tf 
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(l^y. ira. t, pp. Sfi H fla$. t).-^ Wtotabl 
tmiteiixKdL k Wlet nfuks to Bmitkt, a Mannfiitftd^ of !0e enkfUbi ir«d^ tMidkijr li^ 
the adection (rf a <titoble brli^ to anp^^ ^ r ej tr l g ^ tiop. 

Nineteen dUfei^ent aaU cooceiitratldns Were tMkl io detenu^ the frreihit 
point of the solution and Its ralne for malntklnlntf cream In tranaft a 
temperature of 0* to —5* F. Preliminary reeulta auggeeted the uae of cotniiiori 
salt In the proportion of 22.4 lb. of salt to 77.8 lb. of water. Olie cryohydile 
point of this solution, according to ph;^codiemictf data, was — 8.18*. 

V Jii T Jii iR lHASY If KT)I0X!tlLk& 

A geography of disease, B. B. MoKinzjbt (Amer. Jour. Trop, Med., 15 {1995), 
Vo. 5, Bup., pp. XXP4-495).— -This is a report of a* preliminary sunrey of the 
incidence and distribution of troidcal and certain other diseases, undertaken 
chiefly for its sdentiflc value and as an aid to investigators and other workers 
in the held of tropical medicine. Summaries of selected diseases, with 20 
special articles by as many contributors (pp. 877-458), are included. 

The principal works on medical entomology in French Indochina from 
1000 to .1085 [trans. title] (Arch. In$U. Patteur Indochine, No. 19 {1995), PP* 
571-975 ). — list is given of the principal works in the fleld of medical ento- 
mology, exclusive of Anopheles and malaria transmission, in French tndodilna. 

[Work with animal parasites by the Georgia Station] (Oeorpia Bta. Bpt. 
1998, pp, to, tl).— Brief reference is made (B. S. B., 71, p. 886) to observations 
of the parasites affecting she^ and to internal parasites of swine. 

Some diseases of farm animals {[Gt. Brit.J Min. Apr. and Pishmies Bvl. 1, 
6. ed. {1954), PP- V+151, [pis. 5], figs. IP).— A new edition of this practical work 
(B. S. B., 64, p. 200). 

Report of proceedings under the Diseases of Animals Acts for the year 
1084, P. J. L. Keliand ([Gi. Brit.^ Min. Apr. and Fisheries, Rpt. Proe. Disease 
Anim. Acts, 1954, PP. 90 ). — ^The occurrence and prevention of and control work 
with diseases of livestock in Great Britain in 1984 are reported upon. 

[OontHhutions on veterinary medicine] {It. Intematl. Yet. Conp., New 
York, N. Y., 1954, IRpts.], vols. 1, pp. 161-514; t, pp. V+68t, figs. 19; 9, pp, /F+ 
548, figs. 11).— The contributions presented at the general and sectional meetings, 
req;)ectively, of the Twelfth International Veterinary Congrei^i h^d In New York 
in August 1084 (B. S. B., 71, p. 438), are given in English, Frendi, German, or 
Spanish, with abstracts in the three remaining languages, as follows: 

Vot. I.— A Modem Sanitary Police, by B. Ledainche (pp. 161-170) ; BeLadOEh 
thip of Veterinary Science to Animal Breeding and Public Health (Legal Pro- 
tection of the Practice of Veterinary Science), by J. B. Mohler (pp. 171-188) ; 
Veterinary Milk Control, by R. von Ostertag (pp. 188-207) ; General Aweota on 
the Properties of the Ultraviruses (Filtrable Viruses), Jiy B. MannhigW (pPy 
207-228) ; Recent Investigations of Filtrable Viruses, by F. <pp^ 

228-262) ; New Beseardies on Contagiomi Abortion (BanffslBsease)* W 9^|hing 
(pp. 262^282) ; hr^w Heseardies and Developments on Oontaalaup Abmtlopi 
(Ranges Disease), by 1^, B. Cotton (pp. 288-297) ; and l^ew Hceasi^ss on 
Contagioas Aix)rtiou (Bang’s Disease), by G. F^ (pp. 2977W)«. ! 

Vei. J/r— Bovine Tubercnlosia and B. C« Cf. Vaocinatloii, by A. Watson 
et ah (pp. 2-^14);; Otrcuiatlon of Tpb^rdie BaoUli in Tubm^ Aaimaki:. 
Oonsldsctition of the Anadioseste of AfsooB and Heat Xnapeikhp, hy 'jp, van 
Heeltf)spei| ; (pp. 14^88).; The Fng^laada .of Boviim 
2M8)i ;. Brai^ of l^img 

Omed Itosia by A. B. (pp. 88-47); Ttflimnlosls: Cmnfaat, Xmmnidly, 
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and Piotectlve Vacdnatton, by W. Zwick (k>. 4»-07) ; Ttie Experimental 
Vacclnatioii of Calves a^^nst Taberculosia with B. 0. G., by J. B. Buxton 
(pp. 69-85); Foot-and-Moath Disease: Spedflc Treatment, Exmdioation, and 
Differential Diagnosis, by J. Traum <pp. 87-101) ; The Present Methods of 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease Contrd, by O. FlOckiger (pp. 101-111) ; Simultaneous 
Inoculation against Hog Cholera, by *M. Dorset (pip. 116-122); Hog Cholera 
(Active Immunization) by J. Michalka (pp. 122-136) ; Anthrax Vaccination, 
by M. Mazzucdii (pp. 138-156) ; The New Methods of Vaccination against 
Anthrax, by J. V. Munn§ (pp. 157-166) ; Gas Edema Diseases, by J. P. Scott, 
A. W. Turner, and L. R. Vawter (pp. 168-187) ; Anaerobe Infections of 
Domestic Animals in the Dutch East Indies, Particularly a Specific Osteomye- 
litis in the Buffalo, by F. C. Kraneveld (pp. 187-200) ; The Problems of 
Gas Edemas of Bovines, by M. Mihailescu (iq[>. 201-217) ; Paratyphoid Diseases 
in Animals in Relation to Public Health, by A. Qarenburg (pp. 218-280) ; 
Classification of the Paratyphoid Diseases, by O. Murray (]H>. 280-247) ; 
Classification of Animal Paratyphoid Diseases (Paratyphoid Diseases of 
Domestic Animals), by R. Standfuss (pp. 248-286) ; Classification of Para- 
typhoid Diseases, by J. Verge (]H>. 267-270) ; Infectious Anemia of Horses, 
by J. von Mdcsy (pp. 282-292) ; The Infectious Anemia of Horses, by F. Krdl 
(pp. 296-317) ; The Lymphadenitis of Ovines : Etiology, Source of Infection, 
Prophylaxis, by A. Cassamagnaghi (pp. 810-834) : Mosquitoes as Vectors of 
the Virus of Equine Encephalomyelitis, by R. A. Reiser (pp. 836-846) ; Coma, 
Paralysis, and Convulsions during Gestation and Lactation (Milk Fever), by 
R. G5tze (pp. 348-864) ; Observations on Sterility of Cattle in South Africa, 
by J. Quinlan (pp. 867-388) ; The Relation of the Sympathetic Nervous 
System tp Reproductive Disorders of the Cow, by W. Frei (jjp. 880-405) ; 
Sterility Due to Ovarian Dysfunction, by W. L. Boyd (pp. 405-417), ccmtributed 
from the Minnesota Experiment Station; Sterility, by F. SdiOttler (pp. 
418-489) ; Diseases of Young Animals, by W. L. Williams (pp. 441-456) ; 
Diseases Incident to Bearing Offspring, by H. Miessner and A. KOser (pp. 
457-479) ; Diseases Incident to Rearing Offspring, by J. Sigmund (pp. 480- 
492) ; The Control of Streptococcus agalactiae Mastitis, by W. Steck (i^. 
494-4il0) ; Streptococcus Mastitis in Cattle ; Bacteriology and Preventive Medi- 
cine, by F. C. Minett (pp. 511-532) ; Diplococcus Mastitis in Cows, by S. Wall 
(pp. 632-547) ; Infectious Bovine Mastitis, by M. Christiansen and F. Nielsen 
(pp. 548-562) ; Bovine Mastitis, by F. S. Jones and R. B. Little (pp. 563-G^) ; 
X-ray Diagnosis and Therapy in Veterinary Medicine, by A. Pommer (pp. 
586-602) ; Recent Progress in Veterinary Surgery, by W. F. Guard (pp. 608- 
616) ; Surgical Treatment against Crib-Biting, by G. Forssell (pp. 617-624) ; 
and Recent Progress In Veterinary Surgery, by F. Hobday (pp. 625-682). 

Vol. ///.—Therapeutics of Worm Diseases, by M. C. Hall (pp. 1-19) ; The 
Problem of Dishelminthlzation in the U. S. S. R., by K. J. Skriabine and B. S. 
Schulz , (pp. 20-42) ; Immunity against Animal Parasites, by T. W. M. ^Ci^ron 
(pp. 44-65) ; Immunological Phenomena in the Field of Parasitology, by A. 
KotULn (pp. 65-75) ; Animal Cooddloses ; Biological ConMderations of the 
Oooddla, by 0. H. Pdrard (pp. 78-91) ; Present Status of PuUorum Disease, by 
EL Van RodL^ (pp. 92-107), contributed from the Massachusetts Experiment 
Station; Bacillary White Diarrhea, by K. Wagmier (pp. 108-181) ; Avian Pest 
or Fowl Pest or Plague, by E. Leynen (pp. 182-144) ; Coryza and Other Respira- 
tory InfiBCtioiis in Chickens, by J. B. Beadi (pp. 144r-10D) ; Coryza Infectiosa 
Galliiumim, by L. de Blieck (pp. 161-181) ; Psittacosis, by K. F. Meyer (pp. 
182-206) 'i Fowl Pox, by T. M. Doyle (ig). 206-^8) ; Fowl Pox, by W. T. Johnson 
(pp. 218-W), cpstrlbuted from the O^on fopertment Station; The Leucoses 
<4 jhe t;/ E. J&rmai (pp. 286-S^l) ; Leukemia of Frwls^ by B. L. Stitibbs 
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ipff, 251-262) ; llBilit6i]riiipllooiato8i6 Qalllnaniiii, hf F. D. Patteraon (pp; 215- 
277) ; Ntorolyraphdttiatofiis GaUtoarom, hf J. Dobberateia 27S-»)i) ; The 
Plrc^amoaes. by W. L. Yaklmoff 201^14) ; GlaaSUkiatkm of PItoiilaatiii of 
IXMnestic Mammals, by a B. Hornby (pp. 814-325) ; AnaplaameSto, by F, J. 
dn TToit (pp. 325-846) ; L^ttoapiroais-IctorOhaemorrhagiae (Wefl*8 Disease) in 
Doga, by A. Klarenbeek (pp. 8^«7) ; AMean Horae E5cknesa^ by O. MM^Ua 
(pp. 855-800) ; The Proof of MlUt Pastemrlaation, by H. Zeller (pp. 87154157) ; 
Uniformity in Methods of Meat Inspection and in Meat Bygieoe, by M C. D. B. 
Berger (i6;i. 880-400) ; Uniformity in the Inapectioii of Imported Meat and Meat 
Products, by T. Dnnlop-Yonng (pp. 401-406) ; National Meat Inspection in the 
United States of America, by B. G. Joss (ppi. 406-410) ; H^edity in the Breeding 
of Domestic Animals, by G. K. Oonstantineseo (pp. 429M87) ; The Application of 
Genetics to the Breeding of Domestic Animals, by Letard (pp. 487-445) ; 
Deficiency Diseases, by J. Marek and O. Wellmann' (pp. 400-478) ; Defidtency 
Diseases, by G. TEL Hart (pp. 475-487) ; Ganine NntriUon, by R. G. Linton 
(pp. 488-502) ; Seientific Principles of Feeding, by Y. Stang (pp. 005-520) ; 
Blood Groups in Animals, by Z. Ssymanowski (ppi. 521-085) ; and The Blood 
Groups of the Horse, by S. Schermer (pp. 686-548). 

Discussions of papers follow each section. 

Vartations in white blood cell counts, W. B. Gabbey and W. R. Bbtan 
{PhyHoL Rev.t 15 (19S5), No. 4, PP> 597-^58, fifft. 8). — ^This contribution is pre* 
sented with a 7-page list of references to the literature. 

The chemical separation and biologieal activity of the polysaccharide 
constituent in Brucella cells, A. D. Hebshst, I. F. Htthdubson, and R. B. Pen- 
nell (Jour. Infect. Diseases, 57 (1986), No. 8, pp. 188-185).— The prq;>aration of 
a specific precipitating polysaccharide fraction from B. a^ortue through pro- 
longed heat extraction, as described by Favilli and Biaucalani, is confirmed by 
the authors. 

*'From the crude preparation a nonpolysaccharide, precipitating substance 
was separated. A similar precipitating substance was prepared by cleavage 
from a nonpolysacdiarlde antigen of Brucella cells. Its relation to the various 
soluble specific fractions of Brucella Is suggested. The precipitating properties 
of the polysaccharide prepared according to the method of Favilli and Bian- 
calani appear to be due to a nonp(fiysaccharide cont am in an t.” 

The pathogenicity of Bmc^la abortus for white mice, W. H. Feldman 
and G. Olson, Jb. (Jour. Infect. Diseaeei, 57 (1985), No. 2, pp. 212-JN62, fige. 6). — 
In the experimmits conducted cattle and swine strains of B. abortus, when 
injected Intraperitoneally, were pathogenic tor white mice. BruoeUa agglutinins 
were present in the blood of the inoculated animals, and the specific organism 
was recoverable from the spleen. Although grossly visible evidence of a dis- 
eased state infrcQuently occurred, rather characteristic lecdons of the kidn^rs 
and liver, and less frequently of the spleen, testes, and epidldymes, w«re ob- 
served microscopically. It is pointed out that white mice should be sat f s f actory 
animals for the isolation of B. abortus from spontaneomdy infected materiaL 

The susceptibility of mice to the viruses of human and swine infiu ewss , 
G. H. AN n aa wE S, P. P. Laidlaw, and W. Smith (Lancet iLondon}, 1984$ //, 
^ 0 . 18, pp. 885-662).— InvestigaUons conducted in continuation of earlier work 
(B. S. R., 71, p. 095), in which ferrets were infected With a virus Isolated 
from human caass of iti fi ncnrA and also with a strain of ^Ine Iniluenaa Ylrus 
from ^6 United States, are reported upcm. 

It was found that ** in general mice react to the Ylruses wider study m^ 
as tenets do, but pathological chains are found in the lungs rather than 
the nasal passages. As in terrets, the only successful method of inteetion yet 
teund in introducing the virus directly into the re^dratoiy teact. 
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Xiijectioii by otbw routM bas In neitber anlmnl prodnoeB.^^itor lafeetim^,^ 
a atriklai immunity. . « . Tjbe awine inflnenaa infection in liiiee la lUm jbat 
in tbe ferret and unlike that in the pig; the Tima alone prodnoea a aevere and 
parhapa fatal diaeaae, no concomitant bacteria being neoeaaary.** 

The evidence that mice are auaceptible to the vinises of human and awine 
inflnenaa la aaid to reat on the following facta: “(1) Vima of ferret origin 
regularly produoea in mice lung leaiona not unlike some of those ^countered 
in infloeiaal pneumonia in man. (2) After several paasagea through mioe^ 
the virua still producea the characteristic disease in the ferret (8) Cultures 
of the lungs of Infected mice on ordinary media are often sterile and do not 
in any case tend to yield growths of any particular organism. (4) Filtrates 
of infected mouse lungs through membranes having an average pore siae of 
O.Qs are infectious for other mice. This indicates* according to [W. J.] Blford’s 
(1868)* calculations, that the diameter of the virus is less than OJ&ii. (5) The 
two viruses when isolated from mice are neutralized by the corresponding 
sera prepared in other anlmala** 

Tranamlssion of inflnenaa by a Alterable virna, T. Francis, Jr. (Boienoe, 
80 il9S4)t No. 8081, pp. 457-459).— results of experiments with a virus ob- 
tained from Puerto Bico during the course of an epidemic of respiratory Infec^ 
don in August and September 1984 are considered to have confirmed the ob- 
servations of Smith, Andrewes, and Laidlaw (E. S. R., 71, p. 696) on the 
transfer of a filtrable, transmissible agent from human cases of ^idemic 
influenza to ferrets. ** The character of the disease in the ferret differs from 
that described by the British authors, in that it is more severe and is accom- 
panied by pulmonary consolidation. In these respects, the disease in our ani- 
mals appears to resemble more closely the disease produced in ferrets by Shope 
[E. S. R., 71, p. 096] with swine influenza virus. There has been evidence 
to suggest the adaptation of the virus to the ferret, for which strain P. R. 5 
distinct pulmonary lesions were first noted in the sixth passage animaL . . . 

**The results of the experiments, both in ferrets and mice. Indicate that 
the agent producing the disease in these animals is a filtrable virus. It has 
been possible to produce the Infection with filtrates, which, in aerobic and 
anaerobic cultures, are bacteriologically sterile. Tbe pulmonary lesions are 
bacteria-free. Furthermore, the mlcrosGopic pathology of the involved lung 
resembles that of pulmonary lesions produced by other virus infections, rather 
than that of bacterial infections.** 

The Infeetton of mice with swine inflnenaa vims, R. E. Shope (Jour, Eon^t. 
Jfed., 08 {1985), No. 4, pp. 661-572).— The eiperiments reported, in continuation 
of earlier work (E. S. R., 71, p. 696), confirm the observations of Andrewes, 
Laidlaw, and Smith (above noted) that the swine influenza virus is pathogenic 
for white mice when administered intranasally. 

^ Two fleld strains of tbe swine inflnenaa virus were found to differ in their 
initial pathogenicity for mice. One strain was apparently fully pathifil|genic 
even iiuits first mouse passage, while the other required two or three mouse 
passages to acquire fall virulence fer this, species. Both straipa^ however, 
wmre initially infections fbr mice without the necessity of intervening ferret 
passages. There is no evidence that bacteria play any significant role in the 
OkOaoe disease thouidi essential in that of awine, and fatal xmeumoniae can be 
paodmced in mice by pure virus infectloop. Mice surviving the virus filwase 
are Immune to reinfection for at leaat a month. In mice the disease hi not 
cogtagioiia though it is notably so in swine. The virus, while regular^ pro- 
dsdng falal pneumonias whan administered intranasally to mi<te> to 

fWsy. fiaaL.flAiita], Pros., .8or« (IW), J5o. T78« pp. 884-406, pL 1, ’tm. ' 
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be coiiptottfy inii<ie» B « i wlwn gttm (wribetittatoiMiy or I ntwipflrttwi Pii ^ ^ Pro- 
longed oerial peisAge of the Time in Mto 4ow- ttog^ lndttence iti ted toc ttfiti r or 
▼inileiioe for owliie or ferrets. It to m e tsble <rttge go Ihr so Ite^l af ec tt f Uj r 
is amoemed, end can be transferred at will from ahy one of Ito thsee toiowB 
sascepllbto hosts to any other.’* 

l«feetto«s hnlhar paralysis (paeadorables# ** paste do oogar *% Awiesrtr#*s 
dtoease).— Ftost eontrllmtloii [trans. tide], A. Bsaos and A. Fama (Jtoe. 
Zoate^ 6 Vet. IBnuftth id (igfg), Fo. 5-4, pp. pU. 4; Fr. ete., pp. ITflU 

177; abe. to Vet. Bui., 4 (1954), Bo. 11, p. dfid).— A first eontrlbiittofi on toe dfaK 
ease as met with in Brasil, presented with a list of 18 references to the 
literature. 

Iiifectioiis hnlbar paraIysto.--€ecoiid euatalhvMon [trans. tide], A. Bsaea 
and A, Fabia (Inat. Vital Braett Bol. 1$ (1954), PP* 59, figa. 21, Btap. aba.; aba. 
to Vet. BuL, 4 (1954), Bo. 11, pp. 655, 65d).--A snxottary to given of experiments 
and observadons conducted by the authors commencing in Deoessber IDfil. 
In field work convincing evidence was obtained that under normal eonditiona 
the disease is confined to bovines. **Attempts to set up the disease In 9 horses 
by subdural, intramuscular, subcutaneous, and intradermal Inoculation of virus 
were unsuccessfuL Bight out of 10 inoculated bovines developed typical ^fmp- 
toms, but only 1 of these became infected after one inoculation ; some of toe 
others withstood the inoculation as many as four times and eventuafiy sne- 
cumbed. Fatal results occurred within 36 hr. of the appearance of symptome 
in bovines, dogs, rabbits, guinea pigs, and mice. In swine the symptoms con- 
tinued for a we^ and 80 percent of the inoculated animals recovered It was 
not possible to Infect birds or reptiles. Babbits dnd guinea pigs are suitable 
experimental animals, but artificial infection is not invariably successful in 
them.** 

Infectious bulbar paralysis (pseudorabies, ** peste de cooar **, Aujesaky’s 
disease). — Third contribution [trans. title], A. Bbaoa and A. Fabia (Bee. 
Dept. Boo. Prod. AtUm. [BroaUl, 1 (1954), Bo. ^4, pp. 55--152, figa. 87; Bng., 
Fr. aha., pp. 110-121). -^TbiB further report of studies is presented with a list bf 
65 references to the literature. 

The disease occurs in Argentina, Paraguay, and Brasil, in the last parttoularly 
in the States of Minas Geraes, Gk)i&s, Sfio Paulo, and Santa Oatharina, while 
rabies occurs generally in the States of Santa Catbarina, Mato Qrosso, and 
Bx)irito Santa 

Positive experimental transmission resulted with bovines (80 percent), dogs 
(100 percent), rabbits (100 percent), guinea pigs (80 percent), rats (190 per- 
cent), swine (100 percent), and marsupials (gambd) (100 peremit). Negative 
results were obtained with equines, h^, pigeons, and snakes at the g wt fii 
Bothropa. 

The microscopic examination of producer samples of mUk for^strepio-^' 
coed of mastitto, O. S. Bbtan and F. T. Hxtbeb (Vet. Med., 59 (1955), Bb. 19, 
pp. 499^-452).—Jn further work at the Michigan Bxperlment Statioil (SL 8. 

71, p. 246), ** brilliant gredi in final dilution of 1-50,000 dye in milk wti toitifd 
to Inhibit extraneous bacteria and curd fonsiatioQ in all but 6 percent of the 
producer samplmi and still permit r^uoduction and subsequent detoetioii of toe 
streptocoed xxpon incubatiaa of 12 lir« at 87* (X ^ 

** Id ease streptoctood were found in the producer saiiq^is» etors 'ttifectod 
wito end eHminating the gtreptoeoed Were fomid to tlib herd. tokA prdddeir 
semplen oeoteiiied streptoo0e4 when am taw as 1 out of IS were infected Nb 
herds were enoountered In which toe fatio of liUMBd to' nmitotootod web 
gmtortoanAtom 
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** In case no str^tocooei were found in the Koducer sample, the cows In the 
herd were found free of streptococci mastitis.*’ 

Transmission and deteothm of mastlftls, O. O. Pboutt (Wash. State C6L, 
Inet. Dairying Proo., 8 (1888), pg, lt7-^lSt8 ). — A practical discussion. 

Rodent plague in Oalifomiat W. H. Kellogg (Jour, Amor. Med, Aeeoo,, 108 
(1888), No. 11, pp, add-d59).— The pr ese nt entil^reak of ensootie idague is consid- 
ered to be not without significance, in that after a considerahle period of 
quiescence the disease is actively spreading among the wild rodent popnla^on of 
rural areas in wid^y separated dHstricts and in areas far from any formerly 
known focus of infection. 

“The prevalence of infected squirrels near the borders of Oregon and of 
Nevada and on the other side of the mountain range suggests that there is no 
natural Umltation to the spread of plagne through wild rodents to places far 
distant from its original mitry into this country in the Bay district of Cali- 
fornia. Plague is very evidently a permanent problem on the Pacific Coast, 
and the prospect of its becoming a problem in other States appears at the 
present time to be good. Especially to be feared so far as man is concerned 
is the pneumonic form of the disease^ which, as I hnve already indicated, may 
be directly related to plague in animals of the squirrel and ground hog type.** 

It is pointed out in an appended note thnt since the writing of this article 
rodent plagne has been officially reported from the State of Montana and three 
counties of Oregon. 

Gontinued researches into the presence of trichinae in dogs and cats in 
Kfibenhavu (Copenhagen) , and a summary of the occurrence of trichinae 
in man and pigs in Penmarlt [trans. title], S. Hjostlund (Skand. Vet, Tidskr,, 
28 (Ifidd), No. 8f pp. 801-848; Oer,, Eng, ahs., pp. 886-848 ). — In examinations 
made of a thousand dogs and eats in Kdbenhavn during 1084 for the presence 
of trichinae, in which 192 preparations of each animal were examined, no case 
of such parasitism was observed. In 4 preparations from young dogs, Aeoaris 
larvae were found encysted between the muscle fibers and surrounded by round 
cells. 

Tuberculin, Johnin, and mallein derived from non-protein media, E. A. 
Watson (Oanad. Puh. Health Jour., 26 (1888), No. 6, pp. 268-278, fig. I).— This 
is a brief presoitation, without protocols of experiments and trials, indicating 
the advantages that a nonprotein synthetic culture medium may have over the 
commonly used nutrient broth media in the development of biological products, 
especially those intended or destined for use in allergic testa 

Btodk-poisoning plants of Oalifomia, A. W. Sampson and H. E. Malicsten 
(California Bta. Bui. 898 (1988), pp. 90, pU. 8, flge. 20 ). — ^Following a brief intro- 
duction and a discussion of the conditions of poisoning, the composition and 
palatability of poisonous plants, and plant poisons, the poisonous plants of 
primary importance (pp. 11-51), of secondary importance (pp. 51-71), and 
of minor or local importance (pp. 71-78) are dealt with. The composition 
of typic|l pcdsonous species during the period when they are most likely to 
cause livestock losses and a rdsumd of characteristics of the more common 
poisonous plants are given in tables. Their distribution in the State is shown 
on maps. Illustrations of the plant forms are given, many on colored plates. 
A list is given of 116 references to the literature. 

Bone wenlmess due to nematode Infestatioii in anlnmls on Iiadino dover 
peitwe, a H. Mills (Vef. Mad., 80 (1888}, No. 10, pp. 4BHB8. lUfo. id).— Inves- 
tigations of losses that oocnrred asMAg cattle and sheep feeding on Ladino 
dover fields on three ranches in OaHfmmia, in whidh broken ribs and long 
bones of the body occurred, together with weakness, emaciation, and severe 
(Darrhea, resultad in the finding of heavy infestation with lungworms (Dioiyo- 
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fUaritt) aii4 giUitvo<liit68ttiial nmatodes (O^tfrtsffkh Tridkostronap^f 
yemoiodUm^ TrkihptU, tiHl 0 kahertk$), 

It is caadniled that slaoe tbe animate in aU inatancet wem reaving a Terj 
satisfactory ration containing snlBcient protein and snfflcient minerals in the 
most ntUlsable fcarm, there was a fhctor whidi prevented the asalmUation of 
both tbe protein and bone-building idements. Since the animate diowed de- 
cided improvement following the treatxnent for nematode parasites, the diarrhea 
practically stopping, the appeate returning* and deaths ceasing, the parasites 
are thought to be the primary cause of the condition. 

Baagte disease control in State Institntlon ]ierds.~^ni and IV, Pro^reas 
reports on the 16 herds for 1981 and 1981, B. S. Fsits and M. F. Bimss 
(Jour, Amer, Yot, Med. A»$oe„ 87 (1955), Vo. 5, pp, 548-^).— The detaila of 
farther work (E. S. R., 70, p. 386) are presented at length in 10 tables. 

Anaplasmcksis observed in Wyoming, G. W. SnxAs, Jb. (Jour, Amor, Vet, 
Med. A 8 B 00 ., 87 (1985) , No. 5, pp. 579-582). — ^The occurrence of anaplasmoeds in 
cattle in two widely separated localities of Wyoming is recorded. The mor- 
tality in one outbreak was 5 of 10 cases. It is pointed ont that the disoaae 
haa been definitely diagnosed in 15 States, namely, Alabama, Arisona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Nevada, Oklahoma, Texas, and Wyoming. 

A case of boTine coccidioidal granaloma from the Southwest, G. W. 
Stiles, Jb., and C. L. Davis (Jour. Amer. Yet. Med. Assoo., 57 (1955), No. 5, pp, 
582-585 f ft 08 . *4). — ^A case of bovine coccidioidal granuloma in a steer was 
raised in New Mexico, fed in Arteona, and slaughtered for food purposes in 
Denver, Colo., is reported. 

A hitherto nndescrtbed pathological condition associated witii pleiiro* 
pneumonia contagiosa bovnm: Inflammatory oedema in the eptdnrid space 
and around the sciatic nerves, A. W. Tubneb and A. D. Campbell (Aust, Yet, 
Jour,, 11 (1985), No, 4* PP* 188-148, ilge, 5).— The authors report having found 
inflammatory gdatinous edema of the epidnral space in the sacral region, 
with or withont extension cranially to the middle tiioracic region and periph- 
erally along the sciatic nerves, associated with plenropneumonia in sevmi 
cases in comparatively yonng animals and one adnlt cow that exhibited pos- 
terior weakness and parapiagia. In four cases the specific organism of pleuro- 
imeamonia was cultivated from the lesions. 

Anomalons heart in a calf, J. F. Bullabd (Jour, Amer. Yet. Med. Asioo., 87 
(1985), No. 5, pp. 577-579, fig. 1).—A contribution from the Indiana Experiment 
Station. 

Syringomyelia in a Jersey calf, J. F. Bullabd (Jour. Amer. Vet, Med, Aeeoe,, 
87 (1955), No. 5, pp. 575-577, fig, 1).— A contribution from the Indiana Experi- 
ment Station. 

Infections gastroenterotoxemia (hradsot of sheep) [trans. title], G. Dbbo- 
niba and B. ANANtinks (Ree. Gdn, Mdd, Vdt, 44 (1985), No. 528, pp. 555-495, 
fig. 1).— This account is presented with a list of 29 references to the literature. 

An immnncdogioal study in laboratory animals of thlrteon dillerent 
strains of eqnlne encephalomyelitlc vims, B. F. Howitt (Jour. ImmAnol,, 29 
(1285), No, 4, pp. 519-541) ---The woiic reported relates to 11 strains of eqtiiue 
encephalomyelitie virus isolated from different localities of the United States 
which OQUld be divided serologically Into two groups, "one from the West 
(Caiifomiai Nevada, Utah (Nos. 1 and 5), Colorado, South Dakota, and 
Minnesota) and one from tbe Bast (New Jers^ (Nos. 1, 8, and 8), Maryland 
(Md. 1), and Delaware). Re strain of vims obtained from the Aigontlne was 
dessifled wttti the western series* white tiiat from Rwmte was immunoloflcidly 
distinct from the othm and varied in a few dharaetertetics. 
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^ITbare wits tto In Titro i»088 nentMlsaitloa lik 
between semms of any gronp when tested agidnst Ibe hit^BKoioi^ 
FS^otectkm occoited, however, between homotogoot eermiis ahd yMsee of eadi 
tyi^ ' ■ 

“Animals immnniBed to eadi member of the three ^visteos showed a dm- 
stant tissne immunity vdthln their own gronpe when tested intriicerebxolly, fmt 
c r oss i nJectlOD experiments were not condnslve, except for the Enssian viriis 
whldi was dilfermitlated from the others. A certain percentage of gidnea 
immnne to the western American strains showed immunity when tested wfi^ 
the eastern and vlcei Versa. The numbers of animals succumbing or snrtiv^ 
after injection with heterologoiiB strains was approximately proportional fbr 
both eastern and western American varieties. Young guinea pigs boni of 
immune parents and immune to their respective American viruses were more 
sosci^tible to injections of the heterologous strains than older animals hyper- 
immunised with massive doses of live virus. 

“ The American eastern strains of virus were found to be far more invasive 
and potent than the western, both by Intracerebral and by intradermal inocnla- 
tloB of guinea pigs, although the virulence of both could be enhanced by re- 
peated animal passage. Babbits were found to be more snsoeptible to die 
eastern American strains than to any of the others and could even be Infected 
intravenously. The Russian vims was also invasive for rabbits when given 
intracerdirally, bnt not when into the veins. 

“Ckmmarlson of potency was best demonstrated by titration mdthoda 
“Although three serolo^cal gfroups of equine encephalomyelltic vims may be 
dUfbrentiated, there is a probability that the strains isolated from hones in 
the varions localities have spmng from a common rootstodc and should there- 
fore be considered as varieties or subvarieties of the identical virus causing the 
same clinical disease’* 

Bpldemiology of equine encephalomyelitis In the eastern United ’Btates, 
C. TsnBbobok, B. W. Hubst, and B. Traub {Jour, Bwpt, Med,, SB (iBSS), NsJs , 
pp. S77--68S, fige. 5 ).— -The studies reported led to the condusion that “equine 
eneephalomy^tis of the easteiti type Is a disease of the late summer and fsll, 
and dmes are found In greatest numbers near salt marghes. The epidemio- 
logical findings are against its tranKnission by Contact and favor the view 
that it is insect borne. Although virus can be demonstrated in the blood of 
infected horses, it is present for a relatively short time, and the possibility 
that the disease is not primarily an infection of horses' but thSt it Is trims- 
mltted to them from another host Is considered.” 

The tVaasmlsiion of equine encepliidoinyelltls vims by AMes negjti^« 
11 H. Ifmamry. and O. TenEbobok (JoarC Ewpt, Med,, SB (IBBS), No, S, pp. dST*- 
g95).— In confirming the work of Kelser (B. S. B., fi9, p. 484) on the transmls^ 
Sion of equine eneephalomyCUtls of tibe western type by ihe ydlow-fbrer 
mosquito, it has been learned that mosquitoes must be fed vims of hlidi titev 
If positive results are to be secured. “A period of from 4 to 5 days after 
feeding either on'lnfeCted guinea pigs or on brain ecmtaining virus must dapse 
before the disease is transmitted by Idting, but after ibis time transminiloii 
regularly results for a period of about 2 mo. By Inomlatiott, vims can ik' 
demanstimted In the bodies of Infected mosqifitdes ioe the duration of 1^ ' 
^Although Tims multii^ies in tiie mosqui’tXMs'and to genefUlly distributed In 
timtohodtoi, repeated atiempts to demonstrale it lU tbS eggs frum iemidm tnOM 
to be iniected as weU'^as m torv«6,''im|toe, Ufid adults from stKfii eiii hSm 
bsen unttamU: negative ^ Larvae have sot toamn vims addM^to the Watii*' 
iq whimr timr wm Uvtag. Mam moiqttiM immheeu 
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fmrnm M tiiit iwyg wt ito nmm9^ ffmnUw , mar ii«f«i 

malet ttanamitted the Ttrm from Infected to aonma injuliiir : ^ 

yIrmU tiim m tcarteail of tli» trot: ^ tmmaiB- 

«kN| ie9Epai^iBmil» wfOk ti^gupU m Jkimaxeaf^ Mm MukM Imw 

{nMet oC ponetratiBg tbe lntMOnal mwm oi tb» moi^iiitm Uf immmt ^ ^ 
UmiiUtaA Into Uie body cavity by needle paoctime it perglebi aad tr enfnl i iaeK » 
espertmenteare poeitiTe.’' 

UHwiffltretiew esperimente wltli the vinues ol Uaryngotrach e i t U ead 
ocNryea of chlekene, O. S. Oibbs (Jour. Baot.^ SO (mS), J^o. 4 PP. 411-4^hr- 
Ccntvflmtliic fartber from the Maauudiiifietts Bsq^rimaiit Station (H Si iE.» 
T2; m 26 Si is, p. 885; 74 p. 105), the anthor deeerlbea an improved teetMSc 
for the oltraflltration of loryngotracbeitio and ooryaa vimeeo, in which the 
rapecUve tracheal and nasal exudates are triturated in diatilled water with 
powdered Fyrex glaos nntil the mass is worired into a smooth emnlsisim. ** Xben, 
004 K solntion of citric acid is added, dreq;^ by drpp^ until the Isoeleetiie point 
is reached, and the cellular debris flocculates and bedna to settle to the bottom 
of the tube, leaving an almost clear supmmatant suspension of the virus above. 
The settling of the flooculant material may be hastened 1^ centxlfttgalimition. 
The supernatant fluid is either poured or pipetted off and neutralised with 
a 0.04 M solution of sodium carbonate, using bromothymol blue as an indi- . 
cator. 

**The neutralised virus suspension Is filtered through a graded series of 
collodion membranes and the else of its partides estimated. This technic shows 
some improvements over the methods that are commonly employed in ultra- 
filtration studies, and should find extensive use in bacteriological laboratories 
for the study of flltrable vimses in general.** 

The survival of (he virus of infections laryngotracheitls In the bursa of 
Fabridus and cloaca of chickens after ** intrabursal ** injection, J. IL 
BaaoH (Jour. Infect. Dieeaset, 57 (19S6), No. 8, pp. idd-idd).— In the experi- 
ments conducted, **actiTe laryngotradieitiB virus was net detected in the hursa 
of Fabridus of young chickens later than the seventh day following injection 
of virulent virus into the bursa. This time interval correqponded to that 
during which the visible Inflammatory reaction of the doacal muooua mem- 
brane to the virus vma present in the diidcens. These results, togeth^ with 
those of others to whidi reference Is made, suggest that in about 1 week 
after vacdoation against laryngotracheltis chldkens cease to be vims casriets.*' 

Some studies of infectious larjmgotraoheitis: The continued propagotlou 
of (he virus upon the chorto-allantoio membrane of the lien*s egg* CL A. 
BuainmT (Jour. Infect. DUeaeee^ 57 (1955), No. 9, pp. SPl-SOO^ flpe. 8).— This 
contribution from the Kansas Bxperiment Station describes the procedure and 
techidd and the effect on the chorioallantois and the embryo resnldng from 
the introdfiction of laryngotradieitls virus into developing eggs. 

The poasIhUity of continued pit^gatton of the uhrus of ]aryni^>traclieltis 
upon the diofteaUantde membrane of the devdoping hen’s egg, as oariled out 
in thesa experiments, is oeusldered to emphaslae the slmpUctty and ud vun t a gsa 
oK the procedure. ** It has been demonstrated that, vdth nsaaouahle cara con- 
tinued difdot egg to egg trangCer of the infection may be moeomsSUSM without 
encminterliig contamination. Furthermore, a highly potent pure vlraa la made 
aimiluMt for stmhr* ftg virus la wdl salted ^or the^aludy of theiurtianttim 
pf imimB^ andior use in In vitro serdcglcal testa lAmpn cnentlttai ef thp 
PW M eecmoBijmUy jn^odueed «or^ chlckone by 

^^p ej i, ,niatMt,^, aropber aemtrecy mgp t eas eu a Wr 

bn cptm^ Iff ipphffltgi tim deueiopteg eeg^f^^ dUttamu dehs 

dfltvetopiag epg provides a cmmpietely isolated orgaaiam ideally adapted and 
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Ul^ly valuable for BtndleB of dila natam, pardcnlarly wbeie ednlmal teeflitteB 
and egnipment are RTallable. 

Smne rather marked rariatloos la the eixtent of infeetloii of tiie tdiotioal- 
lantoia as w^l as in the survival time of die embrye were eneoonteied. Among 
the factors to which socdi differences may be attribatsd are (1) tfight varia- 
tions and inaocoracies in the technic of introducing the vims, (8) lacoii- 
siderable differences in the degree of trituration effected with various lots of 
virus, and (8) variations in the environment (humidity and temperature) to 
which the eggs are subjected during incubation.** 

Fifteenth amual r^>ort on eradicatloa of pnlloram dttsciase in Msssa- 
chasetts, H. Van Roeksl nr al. Bta. Control Bor, Bnk ITS il9SS)^ 

pf». if).— ^e results of eradication work with pullomm disease during the year 
1964-86 (E. S. R., 72, p. 688) are reported upon, the details being given In 
seven tables. In a discnssioa of the results it is pointed out that progress 
is being made in the eradication of the disease as revealed by increases in the 
number of tested birds and tested samples, of which only 0.89 percent were 
positive. The average percentage of positive tests was the lowest obtained 
during the 16>yr. testing period. Salient factors which play a part in successful 
eradicatl(ni are emphasised. 

An account of two Infection experiments conducted with feces from reacting 
birds with the view to determining the possibility of spreading the infection 
by means of droppings is included in the report, the details being given In 
tables. The results obtained indicate that while the Incidence of infection Is 
small, feces from positive-reacting birds when force-fed to nonreacting birds 
may act as a vehicle of transmission for pnllorum disease. There was no 
apparent direct correlation between the agglutination titer of the infected birds 
and the infectlvity of their feces to transmit the disease to susceptible fowL 
Of the 6 positive-reacting birds whose corresponding nonreacting birds devel- 
oped agglutinins, 4 ezlilbited a relatively low agglutination titer. 

The whole blood agglutliiatioii test for pullonun disease, H. Van Rosxsl 
and M. K. Claskb iMosioO^tU Bta. Bui. m (1985), pp. 94, Hg9. 5).— Follow- 
ing a historical account, presented with a list of 11 references to the literature, 
and a discussion of the technic of testing methods used, miscellaneous experi- 
ments and experimental testing In commercial flocks are reported, the details 
being given in 11 tablea 

In the meriiiiental work the whole blood agglutination test was not as 
efficient as the standard tube agglutination method. It was found that factors 
such as prc^r and constant temperature, adequate light, and an effective 
and constant whole blood antigen dilution influence the sensitivity and effldmiey 
of the whole blood agglutination test. ** Oreat variati<m was observed in the 
whole blood antigen dilution. The lack of constancy in this dilution ieoEerted 
a perceptible influence on the degree of agglutination and played an important 
role In detecting low titer birds. Delayed weak reactions occurred in a few 
Instances with blood obtained from birds that harbored i6f[uhfiofieffs] p n B orm i . 
The i^daSd tcffie test detected infected birds i^lch fUiled to react trlth tbo 
whole blood test The adoption of (he whole blood test as the scfle diagUcotlc 
means for esta bl ishing and identifjdng pullomm disease-free flodm seems 
inexpedieHt at the present time.*' 

TBn matehollo neOvitf of vailons ooion-ftottp ofganMis ag dIffoMit 
fdiasas of tbm onltwe cy^c, G. Momm and (X B. A. Wmsnow {Jour. BdOf., 90 
U9S9h 9)«^*-8tndles ckf ttm prodUctloU of curboU dldidfde 

^ JMorMig mU, MjmofieRu p gtt o n t m , aiffl 0. gnmnnrmm 
aBMted andlB at TtMotts ptclads at tka ctMma bm M|>intBd i^pM. 
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of a f ertnen tateie sugif {t^ucKMiei itl an mated ttledtnm etknth 
latee tiie nmltliiiteathm cf JB- ebU and A 0 Mb ru m Irltt tenda to MdUt 1 !Iib 
dete t ot an e n t ctf 8, pbitonm, l%ta tnhibitt^^diMlet catt be'i^eiikfed 
addition of aodtnm dhlorlde. In nd cane la tlio preaenoe of gliieoad atiOon^Nuded 
by any algnilloant inoraaae in the rate ci production of carbon dioxide per cell 
per hour. The production cC carbon dioddfle per cell per hour at a c o rreapo nd * 
Ing period of the cnlture cycle seems to be eeeentially htdependent of the apeciee 
of organiam atndled and of the mednim tiied. It would appear therefore to 
repreaent a fandamental metaboMe actittty which la of the same order of 
magmtnde in the three organtema.^ 

Renal Monoet em ee l a of doiheettc [trana. title], V. nos SAarroa (Rev* 
Dept. Nao. Prod. Anim. [Brotaj, 1 Umh Vo. PP- ftps. 4; Pr., Eng. 

obe., pp. The author haa fonnd 15.7 percent of the pigeona ezamihed 

from Bio de Janeiro and the Tidnlty to be infeated by a new apeetoa of trema- 
tode of the gennt Tamerlanea {T. ftragai) which occnrs in the c(dleeting tidmlea 
of the kidneya and in the nretera. It haa also been observed in ate kidneys 
of two hens. 

The etfect of certain eetoparasitee on the cellular etementa and hemo- 
globin of the Mood of the domeatie chleken, O. Olsoit (Jour. Amer, Vet. Med. 
Asoeo^, 87 (1888), No. 5, pp. 658~4S81).—A report ia made of obaervatlona of the 
number of odls and quantity of hemoglobin in the Mood of two gronpa of 
five chidmna each. The chldcena were severcfly infested with lice (the 
body loose, the latge chicken Hmae, the floif louse, and JApeuru* vmiaHHe). 
One group Was segregated hi dean quarters and kept ddoosed for 80 days. 
BzaminatlonB of the blood then were repeated. 

**A slight anemia was found in the infested group, apparently as a result of 
the effect of the ectoparasites. Thrombocytosis and moderate lencocytosis was 
observed In the infested group after they had been hosts to the ectoparasites 
for a period ot at least 80 days; these two phenomena are of uncertain slgnill- 
conee. No changes of the dUEetential counts (ff the leucocytes were observed. 

** l%ese observations Indicate that severe infeatatton of chickeim with lice in 
all probability is not associated with any marked anemia.” 

Oapfllaiitte nematode parasites of the esophagus and craw of fowls [trans. 
title], J. F. TamaBA de Fiixtas and J. Lma us Almeida (Mem. Inat. OmoaMo 
OruPt 80 (1888), No. 8, pp. iSt-lM, pit. 8).— Of the 16 ape^ of OapiUorie de- 
scribed, 6 are new to science. A hoet list and a bIbliogTaphy of 7 pages are 
Included 

Study of a nematode (Oshlmala talwaua (Sugimoto ISIS) ) from For- 
moean duMi, and Maaiaals of the duck, R. StreiMoro (Jour, See. Trop. Apr. 
(Nemi Ndpaku KenHaM), 6 (imh Vo. 8, pp. 487-4^8, pi. X, ftpa. 4 ; Vng. obt., 
p. 4gS>r-/nils contrlbutUm lelatea to a nematode parasite found in the cmmee* 
tive tiaiue ef subcutaneoua tumors in young ducks, mostiy on the chM, tMih> 
ete Dtia Marlaaie ia sold to prevail eigieclally from to MSy and fjpom 
Beptemher to October. 

AOBicnn^TOSAL mmsEsam 

[dgakttlMral ougiuiemiut tuva a t lgail mui hp the FbusylvaMa Statlonl, 
A. W. OEffma O. O. OaeeflBit J; B. KimmAi, and D. O. iMuooi (PennaVIveme 
EULMeik 898 {1888}, pp. 18^88^ fp. J).^**^Prott r eaa fsatflli uui briefly presented of 
Btudiei on rubber flies Pan tmetera urflBcial ^thdng of MflilCat step Wches for 
imctetd fbwa sfliUdbQflng phEitn and liteir iSMffbttaaneu n lowfa enw ro nteam 
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ftflriUxer for milk pails on dairy Iknns* the laechanics al plow and tractor 
bitdies, and a vegetalde seeder and cnltivaUnr for the one-plow tractor. 

The design of OTorhead Mgatloa aystenis« B. S. Wear and A. Howiao 
(Auat. OomtoU Bd. im4 Indus. Res. Fam., S0 (1954), pp. 59, pis. 5^ ilgs. iJ).^ 
This publication diacuases the adyantagea and disadvantagea of overhead ini' 
gation systems as compared with aurface methods, and describes a system 
of spray Irrigation in use. 

Investigations into the hydraulics of the system are reported and' the results 
discussed. From these investigatioBS formulas which show the relationships 
between the pressures of water used, discharge from the laterals, and fall in 
pressure along the laterals, when the constants depending on the friction loss 
of laterals and discharges from orifices are known, are elaborated. 

Engineering data also are included on costs and methods of Installation and 
design. Three appendixes relate to construction of mains, methods used In 
hydraulic investigations of laterals, and illustrations of the use of the tables 
of engineering data. 

Soil erosion, Archer Field Station, A. L. Nelson (Wyoming Sta. BuL 908 
(1955), pp. 55, figs, id).— The investigations reported in this bulletin were con- 
ducted in cooperaticm with the U. 81 D. A. Bureau of Plant Industry. 

It was found that soil blowing takes place in this region in Hampg tn g 
amounts, but that most of the productive soils can be farmed without undue 
rtainMgft by using care in practical operations. 

Apparently the greatest danger from soil blowing occurs on fallow land 
generally se^ed to winter wheat and on row-cropped land, especially if sandy. 

Factors 'lhat aid in the cmitrol of soil blowing are shallow tillage of a 
nature that produces clods and leaves the organic matter at the surface, 
ridging the soil at right angles to the prevailing winds, strip farming, the 
growing of sod crops, and providing shelter belts or windbreaks. 

SoU erosion cohtrol by engineering methods, H. B. Bon and J. H. Neal 
(Mirnn, Unip. Agr, Ext, Spec. Bui. 171 (1955), pp. 24, figs. i9).— Practical infor- 
mation of a technical character is presented for use by engineers in the design 
and constructimi of erosion control measures. 

It has been found that no part of a torrace grade should eyceed 0.4 ft in 
100 ft, and the total length of the terrace should never exceed 2,000 ft. 
None of the terrace slopes should ever be steeper than 1 ft. vertical rise to 
4 ft horisontal run. Reduction of the grade of gulley fioors to 2 ft or less 
per 100 ft is essentiaL This is done best by check dams of bruidi, stone, or 
concrete laid across the guUsy floor. 

PnUlc Roads, [October 1085 } (V. S. Dept. Agr., PuWo Roods, Ml (1955), 
No. 8, pp. 145-’168+12}, figs, fid).— This number of this periodical contains the 
current status of U. 8. Public Worlm road construction as of 8eptember 80^ 
1986^ and the following articles: T^ 8tructural Design of Ckmcrete Pave- 
ments. — I, A Descriptiopi of the Investigatiim, by L. W. Teller and fii. O. 8uth- 
erland (pp. 145-158) ; and Road-BuUding Limerocks, by B. 0< Tboreen (pp. 
150-165^ 

Wood handbook, |t F 4 vr 11 .. (17. 8. Dept. Agr., 

Forest Serv., Forest Prod. Lab., 19^ pp. fifid, pis. 6, figs, d^).— This handbook 
con t a i ns basic informatlpii on wood ats a material at esnstruction, tofiither with 
data for its use in degign and apedficatlon. Important sections deal with 
stru ct u re of wood; diaraoterlstles of dome Important cmnmaidal woods; physic 
cal peo p afities of wood; strengih values of dear wood and rdatod factors; 
mrades and slaea of lumber ; structural tiinbsfs ; pm\m fastenings ; wood beam«^ 
columns, and arches; glued wood constructioni bent wood membersi control 
of moistnce coutcnt and shrinkage of wood ; fire resistance of wood construe- 
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tMi tMdoti&g and fln tt flitng wdod; preteeCkni agatat wnod^deatroytng organ* 
in&il; wood xvan^tton; pohis, pmng. dWd iloa; and tbirtnial fnaolatlbit 

Wood straotttval deiiiia data, f, coo^mtod and arranged tqr B. O. Kdcbkll, 
A. T. Upaoir, IC. a Aam, m il. (Wotainglbo, D. V.: Nail. Lwniher Mtr%. Anoe., 
19S8^ ool. i, gp. )|ga. T|).-*^nila Tolnme jurdridea InformatiOB naefol In de- 
signing certsdn types of wood structural members. Sections are induded on 
idiyaical properties of wood; chemical properties of wood; medianical prop- 
erties of wood; timber quality-strength rdations; glossary of lumber terms; 
ablmeTiatlcms of lumber terms; board measure; lumber quantity costs; siaes 
of American standard yard lumber and timbers; notations and technical sym- 
bols; properties of America standard lumber siaes ; wood beams, design; 
wood beams, safe loads, limited by deflection; wood beams, safe loa^, deter- 
mined by bending; wood columns, design; wood columns, safe loads, dressed 
siaes ; wood columns, safe loads, rough siaes ; plank, and laminated floors, de- 
sign; plant and laminated floors, safe loads; supplement, working stresses; and 
decimal equivalents. 

The shrinkage of wood during drying (Aust, Oounott 8oi. and Indus. Res., 
Div. Forest Prod., Trade Oiro. 2S (1984)$ PP- 18$ iUfs. S). — Engineering informa- 
tion is given on the shrinkage of wood during drying covering the reason for 
shrinkage of wood during drying, the difference between radial, tangential, 
and longitudinal shrinkage, and the resultant effect on the shape of the piece 
being dried. Data also are given on the variation of shrinkage between spe- 
cies. Apparently it is the removal of combined moisture which causes shrink- 
age, and this, therefore, involves lowering of the moisture content below the 
flber saturation point 

Timber bending (Aust. OounoU Boi. and Indus. Res., Div. Forest Prod., Trade 
Giro. 22 (1934), pp. 14, figs. 8). — ^The fundamental principles of timber bending 
are presented in this circular. 

Collapse and the reconditioning of collapsed timber (Aust. Council Boi. 
and Indus. Res., Div. Forest Prod., Trade Giro. 20 (1934)$ PP* 92, figs. 8). — ^This 
is a compilation of engineering information on the reconditioning of collapsed 
timber. 

The holding power of speda} nails, 1. Lanolands (Aust. Council Boi. and 
Indus. Res. Pam. 46 (1933), pp. 30^ pis. 3, figs. 8). — ^In the studies reported in this 
paper over 4,000 nails, representing 15 types of special nails and 2 makes of 
plain nails, were tested for static and impact holding power. The relative 
importance of static and impact holding power is discussed, and the methods 
adopted for determining these values are described. The tests included nails 
driven into dry wood and pulled immediately and nails driven into dry wood 
and pulled 8 mo. later at a somewhat lower m<flsture content 

The results showed that the rusted nail had the highest static holding power; 
while, the twisted nails had the hli^est impact holding power. The static 
and impact holding powers have been comUned to form combined Composite 
figure whidi are considered to be the beet criterion of the efficiency of the nails 
under service cmiditidns. The combined composite flgures chow that the twisted 
nail made from square wire is sup^or to all others in all-round effidency. 
Next in order Is tba rusted nail and the twisted nails made from grooved wire. 
With the exception of . the cement-coated twisted nails and a certain type of 
batb^ and cem6iit;Coated barbed, the other tTPas of nads showed no signiilcant 
im^c^pmmit over ,the plain nalt 

Traottve eflM^oy of the farm tractor, X B. Davidson, E. y. CkuxiNS, and 
E: Q:n6Kis9ABt ildum Btd. Hes. RuL 189 (1988), pp. 287-888, figs. 98).-Thia 
pubUcatUm treats veciflcally the application of tractor power to a towed 
or to a load pulled by a drawbar, but farm power is treated briefly 
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in a broad way to eatablUdi relationahipo. The InTeetlgational work reported 
bas been directed toward the determinatioii of tractlTe edMepcy, or the ratio 
between power deUyered for useful work at the tractor drawer aod poper 
developed by a medianical motor under the influence of aqch variable factors 
as traction equipment (steel wheels, pneumatic tires, tradu, etc.), wels^t, 
height of hitch, and traction surface. In the teste reported the power was 
measured as it was delivered to thO traction members, and the input so (Stained 
was not actually the power supplied by the motor. 

Concerning steel tractmr wheels, the rolling resistance of tractors over the 
tractive surfaces was the principal cause for low efficiency. Lnga or grousers 
of excessive length used to increase adhesion on a firm surface or turf may 
cause considerable loss in efficiency. With a wheel tractor weighing 5,620 lb., 
the power required to overcome rolling resistance at a speed of 3 miles per hour 
varied from 2.45 hp. with drivewheels without lugs to 6.3 hp. with drivewheels 
equipped with 4-in. spade lugs. Because of the lugs, rolling resistance on oats 
stubble did not differ greatly from that on freshly plowed land. 

On a loose soil of uniform texture an increase in length of spade lugs from 
4 to 7 in. increasingly lowered tractive efficiency, and on the same soil an increase 
in the width of the tire by use of an extension rim gave higher tractive efficiency. 
On soil with a loose surface but firm subsurface, a spade lug 9 in. long, reaching 
firm soil, resulted in a slightly increased efficiency over 6- and 7-in. lugs, but was 
less than for 4- and 5-in. lugs. 

Flve-in. angle lugs mounted on a wheel 42 in. in diameter with a rim 12 in. 
wide gave higher tractive efficiency than spade lugs on freshly prepared loose 
soil. Extension angle iron lugs increased tractive efficiency on loose soil ma- 
terially, about one-fifth to one-fourth. Angle Iron lugs extending over wheel 
rims were advantageous on sticky soil because the soil did not i)ack in between 
the lugs. Increasing the weight from 1,760 to 2,250 lb. on a 12 by 42-in. trac- 
tion wheel equipped with spade lugs increased the drawbar pull 76 to 100 lb. 
at maximum eflksiency. The drawbar pull was increased approximately 200 lb. 
when the wheel was equipped with extension rims and angle lugs. Angle iron 
lugs gave slightly better results with a 6-in. rim extension than without on 
freshly prepared loose soil. Open-type traction wheels performed practically 
the same as 12-in. rim wheels with lugs on firm traction surfaces of cinders 
or sod. The dm did not function, as the weight was carried entirely on the 
lugs. On loose, freshly prepared soil where the space between the lugs did 
not fill with soil, the rim wheel gave slightly higher tractive efficiency than 
open wheels. The tractive efficiency of steel ddvewheels was progressively 
raised by increasing the diameter from 88 to 68 in. by 4-in. increments. The 
effect of wheel diameter is more marked on less firm traction surfaces. The 
rolling resistance of a wheel tractor, defined herewith as drawbar pull or its 
equivalent required to move the tractor over a given surface, was matedally 
reduced by low-pressure pneumatic tires for all conditions observed. On a 
smooth hard surface the maximum tractive efficiency of a tractor equipped with 
pneumatic tires was 84 percent The maximum drawbar pull of a tractor 
equipped with low-pressure pneumatic tires was materially reduced on stubble 
and loose soil, and can be increased by additional weight chains, or lugs. The 
maximum tractive efficiency was increased progressively with a decrease of 
inflation pressure from 20 to 16, 12, and 8 lb. per square inch. 

The tractive efficiency of a track tractor as observed if not materially In- 
fluenced by normal variations of traction surfaces. Qn freeAlly prepared ioose 
soil maximum tractive efficiency of jf tradt was lowered the 

height of hitdi. 
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A nuMshtee f(»p tlw vubmutmot trmtmmt of Milo witli ohtorojpicrtn ana 
opith carbon bionlfldo for nematode control nndcr Held condltlona, J. R. 
KmxjEi and R. V. Aluoon (8M SeL, (J[9SS), No. t, pp. 173^79, pi. i).— In a 
contribution from tibe Florida Bverglades JBbtperiineiit Station a maebine is de- 
scribed wbidi is baaed upon the mole i^etple and which has been deTel<H>ed 
in a manner each that chloropicrin and other distnfecting liquida may be ap- 
plied in a continuous manner beneath the soil surface. The rate of flow is 
calibrated from the speed of the equipment and the amount of liquid ejected 
for a unit of time. 

Farm building plans, compiled by H. H. Gobdon and S. H. Bybne {Blaoks- 
burg: Va. PiOgtetOL Inot, 11985], pp. 119, flg%. d7).~The purpose of this compila- 
tion of plans is to provide engineers and building supply dealers with farm 
building plans for distribution. It has been prepared in cooperation with the 
U. 8. D. A. Bureau of Agricultural Engineering. Bills of material are given in 
meet cases. 

Comparative heat loss tests on insulated and un-insnlated buildings in 
the electrified Mason City and Grand Coulee Dam site, H. J. Daita and 
R. B. Ltle {Waoh, Engin, Bwpt Sta. Bui. 45 (1985), pp. 26, fgo. P). — Studies are 
reported, the purpose of which was to determine the actual average working 
effectiveness of applying heat insulating material to an uninsulated house. The 
studies were confined primarily to 3-room houses which were approximately 
20 by 28 ft. in size, set on concrete piers, and boxed clear to the ground, after 
whi(di they were banked with earth. The side walls were of 0.75-in. sheathing; 
tar paper, and matched siding. The roof was of 0.75-in. ship lap covered with 
red roofing felt On the inside all walls and ceiling were finished with 0.5-in. 
wheat straw product insulating material. This material, which comes in large 
sheets, was nailed to the 2 by 4 studding and ceiling Joists, and the Joists were 
covered with thin wooden strips or battens. The floors were of double thick- 
ness with tar paper between. There were no basements, and all residences 
were single story. There was a small space between the ceiling and the roof, 
with vent louvres in each gable. 

Three-wire electrical service to each house provided 120 v for lights and 
refrigeration, 120-240 for the electric range, and 240 for the electric air heaters 
and for the water heater. Six different kinds of building insulation were in- 
cluded in the test. Tlie data are presented in graphic form and they indicate 
the saving of heat which can be accomplished by intelligent Insulation. 

The comparative life, fire, and explosion hazards of common refriger- 
ants, A. H. Nuckolls (UnderwrUer^f Labo. Miso. Hazard No. 2875 (1988), pp. 
118, figs. 20 ). — ^These studies were organized to cover both life hazard and fire 
and explosion hazards, and they are reported in considerable detail. The object, 
of the studies was to afford a practical basis for a comparison of the hasards 
of refrigerants under similar test conditiOBS. 

It was found that sulfuc dioxide gas In concentrations of 0.5 to 1 percent is 
lethal or produces serious injury on exposure for 5 min., ammonia and methyl 
bromide in concentrations of 0.5 to 1 percent are lethal or produce serious 
injury on exposure for 0.5 hr., methyl formate, chloroform, and carbon tetra- 
chloride in concentrations of 2 to 2A percent are lethal or produce serious 
injury on exposure for 1 hr., and dichloretbylene, methyl diloride, and ethyl 
bromide in concentrations of 2 to 2.5 perceat are lethal or laroduce serious in- 
jury on expoeure for 2 hr. Two other groups wmre much less toxic. 

Data are presented on the jgifb hazard of refirigmranta in the presence of small 
and large gas flames and oil and wood Area. 

A large amoout of data Is given on the fire and exidoslon hasards of a number 
of refrigerants, indnding ethane, propane, butane, gasoline, methyl formate. 
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and ammonia. 

Pumps for farm wator supplf* O. A. Oaxsabir Baowir (Omfori: Uwh* Om^ 
ford, Inat. Bes, Agr, Engin,, 198i, pp. 4Z, pis. 4, flg$, d).-~Bngtiieering inftomation 
on pumps for farm water supply Is presented. Tlie information relates pej> 
dcnlarly to small electrically driven pumps capable of d^Terlng in tbe 
nel^orhood of 250 gaL per hour. 

AGMGiniTTJBAL ECOHOMICS 

[Investigations in agricultural economics by the Georgia Station^ 
1984-86] {Georgia 8ta, Bpt 1996, pp. d-d).— Included are brief statements 
regarding <1) improvement in staple lengths of cotton in different sectlonB of 
the State from 1927 to 1934-86 as found in the study of cotton grade and staple 
statistics, and (2) the increase from 1928 to 1932 in the number of properties 
and acreages delinquent for taxes as shown in the study of farm tax d^inquency 
and land transfers, made in coc^ratlon with the Bureau of Agricultural Boo- 
nomics, U. S. D. A. 

Effects of changing economic conditions on farming In a good com- 
mnnity In central Indiana, E. L. Burz and L. Bobebiuon {Indiana Bta. BuL 
997 {1996), pp. 28, figs. iO).— One hundred farmers in Forest and Johnson tdwnr 
ships, Clinton County, had an average farm income above operating expenses 
(not including Interest on their capital or value of their own labor) of $488 
in 1982 as compared to an average of |2,584 for ItX) farms during the war 
period (1913-19) and 11,497 for 100 farms during the pre-war period (1910 
and 1918-15). 

The quantity of all products sold in 1932 was about 10 percent greater than 
in the pre-war period but prices received for them were about 87 percent less. 
This resulted in farm receipts only about 70 percent as large In 1982 as in 
the pre-war period. Operating expenses were 18 percent more in 1932 than In 
the pre-war period, leaving a farm income only one-third as large. 

The average capital per farm at 1932 valuations was only 51 percent as 
high as in the pre-war period and 41 percent as high as in the war period, 
in spite of an increase of 22 acres in the average sise of farm and a 65 
percent increase in the amount of liveetod£ per farm from the pre-war period 
to 1832. 

The value of farm land per acre (without buildings) decreased 57 percent 
from the pre-war period to 1982, but the value of farm buildings pet acre 
increased 29 percent 

In the pre-war period, 82 of the 100 farms carried an average mortgage 
indebtedness of $2,486 and in 1982, 47 farms had an average mortgage indebt- 
edness of $4,097. Figured as a percentage of real-estate valuation, however, 
the mortgage load on the 100 fUrms increased 886 percent during the same 
period. „ 

Changes in land use from the war period to 1982 Induded an Increase in 
com acreage, a decrease in acreage of dover and timothy hay, and an Increase 
in acreage of soybeans and alfalfa. 

**Numbers of hogs on the 100 farms increased on a percentage basis mobs 
rapidly than numbers 6f cattle but less rapidly than numbers of sheep ev 
poultry. Cattle emphasis tended to diift from beef to dUry. Bides of poultry 
and eggi inapeMed greatly in proportion to numbers of hens iMpt ' 

**The number of work animals per term ^tedteased from' 4.7 during tbe'war 
te SA in 1982, althmiili the average slae of hmn increased IT aeius hr that 
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In 1962 each worker on the farms cared for a 15 percept larper acreage of 
crope and 50 percent more livemock than In the war period.. 

**A Vumeir percentage of the land was rented in 1962 than In the war period, 
dao to an Increase In the proporthm of both full tenants and owoers*addltfona1, 
and Incomes of landlorda and owner-operators were lees fayorable compared 
to those of tenants. 

‘^Total property taxes levied In Forest township rose from |20,000 In 1915 
to |62^00(> in 1922, drom;>ed about one-fonrth in 1928 when property as8e88> 
ments were lowered, and then rose again to $67,000 in 1929, after which they 
dr(«ped to $27,000 in 1968.** 

Part-time farming In Washington, B. H. Pubols (WathingUm Bta. BvL 8id 
<1965), pp. 47, Zips* 5).r~Part-tlme farming in the ^tate of Washington, to con- 
serve resources and lower cost of living while working at some occupation not 
connected with the farm, la found to have Increaaed in importance during the 
past few years. The farms are located mainly within or adjacmit to urban 
and industrial centers west of the Cascade Monntaina. 

In 1968 the most common siss part-time farms was 2 acres and the most 
common acreage in cnms from 0 ji to 1 acre. The average value per farm^ 
inniwiUTig land and bnildings, was $2,771 for the entire State, the moat usual 
value ranging between $2300 and $2300. The value of dwellings was most 
frequently within the range of $500 and $2,100. Nearly all part-time farms 
had a vegetable garden and a cow or poultry. Sixty-six percent of the farms 
studied reported a gross value of farm products of less than $800, but more 
than 8 percent reported products valued at $1,000 or more. The State average 
waa $294 per farm, Thirty percent of the farms reported no sales, 58 percent 
sales ranging from $1 to $199, and 17 percent sales amounting to IjMO or 
more. Bxpense of production averaged $181 per farm, or 46 percent of the 
average value of farm production in the State. Family living expenses aver- 
aged $624 per farm, and mi 68 percent of the farms this expense fell within 
the range of $250 to $700. 

Part-time farmers trav^ed an average of 5 miles to their work in 1988, 
more than 57 percent traveled less than 5 miles, and only 6 percent traveled a 
distance of 15 miles or more. 

llie most important occupations followed by part-time formers were lumber- 
ing and skilled trades. 

Of 1300 part-time farmers, 885, or 22 percent, received some relief assist- 
ance in 1988, averaging $90 per ease. Total nonform income averaged $778 per 
form in 1988. Of the 1300 owner-<u;>erated part-time farms, 81 percent were 
dairy forms, 22 percent general farms, 21 percent poultry farms, 16 percmit 
tnudc forms, 5 percent fruit farms, and 5 percent miscellaneous combination 
types of for^ Of the total value of form production^ 88 perceut derived 
frmu poultry, 80 from dairy products, 16 from vegetables, 9 from fruits and 
berries, and 12 porcent from miscellaneous products. 

Bales velpo ewd assessed value of Nebraska farm ^land, 1021-1984, 
U, H. HniiiAir <Nsbrwfka 8ta. Ret, Bui. 77 (1925), pg, 24 jfos. 12).— Nebraaka 
form land prices fell mndh more rapidly than assessed valnatioiui during tbs 
1$ yr. ended March 81, i968. The assessed valuation of form land remained 
apgrorimafoiy coostan^ from April 1|B21 up to and including the year ended 
March U fo foo Wfotm part of the Btate, and up to and including the 
ysay tmdad Ifordi folB2,V the eastern part of the Ofote., In consequence, 
foe .fotfo of a <p ii ss$ value fo gales va^ rose duriug this pmded and re- 
foafoed^b^ 7^^ 
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Assested valuatioiiB vary widely from tbeir potential sales valme to sncH a 
way that a diq;>ropoxti(niate amount of the tax burdmi is placed on toe poorer 
farms. In every geogratdtic district, as shown in this study, the cheap land 
was serioufidy overvalued by the assessors and the good land undervalued In 
relation to the average assessment ratio. Overassessment and consequent 
overtaxation of toe Inferior farms was probably a contributory cause to the 
large amount of tax delinquency occurring on such farms during the trough of 
the depression (1961-88). 

Among the suggested remedies are that toe olBce of the local assessor should 
be made appointive instead of elective. The local assessor should be made 
directly responsible to the county assessor, and he, in turn, to a State official 
such as toe State tax commissioner or to a body such as the State tax com* 
mission. The entire personnel of tax administration shoffid he taken out of 
politics. The more permanent factors, such as the depth and character of the 
surface soil and subsoil, natural drainage, topography, climate, and possible 
losses from erosion, are so important that a scientific classification of land on 
toe basis of these factors would be highly useful to tax autoorlties in assessing 
land for taxes and to government agencies in evolving a land use policy. 

Preliininary estimates of the production and ntiltoation of milk in Penn- 
sylvania, F. F. Liningeb and T. K. CSowden {Pennsylvania 8ta. Teeh, Paper 680 
{1965), pp. [d]; aha. in Pennsylvania Sta. Bui, 520 {1965), p. P). — This mlmeo> 
graphed paper includes preliminary tables showing the volume of milk han- 
dled in April 1634 by milk dealers licensed by the Pennsylvania Milk Control 
Board, the production and utilisation of milk in Pennsylvania in 1988, and an 
estimate of the demand for all dairy products in toe State compared with the 
supply sold by Pennsylvania farmers. 

The consumption of fluid milk and other dairy products in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, June 1984, T. K. Oowden and A. Stubges {Pennsylvania Sta. 
Tech. Paper 659 (1984) f PP- [^7], /lys. 6; abs. in Pemsylvimia Sta. Bui, 620 
(1965), p. P).— This mimeographed paper includes prtilmlnary tabulations, anal- 
ysis and discussion of data gathered in June 1984 from 3,004 families within 
the city limits of and 409 families in the suburbs of Philadelphia. The study 
was made to determine the per capita consumption of fluid milk and various 
dairy products and toe Influence of such factors as Income, nationality, siie 
of family, etc., on the consumption. 

Economic development of the cotton-textile industry in the United 
States, 1010-1086, compiled by E. L, Day and R. P. Lane {V, B , Dept. Apr., 
Bur. Agr. Boon., Apr, Boon, Bibliog. 57 (1985), pp. iT-f 141). —This selected 
Mbllograifiiy ** lists books and periodical articles descriptive of the general 
development of the cotton-textile industry In the United States and of specific 
conditions which affected its dev^opment during the period 1010-1935. . . . 
The references are arranged dironologically by date of publication and alifiia- 
betically by author (or title when anonymous) under toe year.” References to 
sonrces of atatistics are included in a supplementary section, and an author and 
subject index is appended. 

Index number of Iowa farm products prices, Q. M. Oox {Iowa Sta. Bid. 866 
{19i6), pp. 2$7-62B, figs, 5).— This bulletin describes In detril the methods used 
in constmctlng monthly and annual Index numbers of Iowa term product prices. 
The 10 products Included in the index are hogs, cattle, Sheeps com, oats, wheat, 
hay, butter, eggs, and poultry. Tables ttoow toe monthly index numbers Jan- 
uary 1010 to March 1985, tnciuslve, and the annual index numbers from 1010 
to 1984, industve. Otoer tables inehided Show toe montitiy ptUxa of eUch of 
toe 10 products January 1010 to December 1984, lududve; toe monthty rdn- 
tions of smto indces (1910-14«*100) ; the annual caSh tocome ftom dflferent 
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UiwfL f 9 m .prpduot9 <1024 to 10^) in doQmw and in p o n^en t agea of total in- 
oomo; ti»e mootlily and annual inarlK^ng of .tbe 10 prodncta for periods of 
years and other data used in constmctlon (tf index nnmhers. 

Vartsitioas 1 b prioeo reoetred hj fanners for prodmets In the Tarions crop 
repoftlBB areas In Pen^ylFSiiia during selected periods from 1910 to 
19B4, F. P. WsAVSB (Penntylv^tnkt Bta. Tefik. Paper 69Q il9$S), pp, 19, figs. 6; 
ohA i» Pmmiylvaitiia Sta, Buk tPO il9$S), p. if).— 'This mimeographed paper 
snpplements the bulletin m^Tlously noted (B. S. B.* 78, p. 121). It IncltideB 
tables and maps showing for the dlfler^t crop i^eporting areas of tbe State 
the average prices reo^ved for differ^t products and the percentage that sn<di 
prices were of the State averages for the periods 1910-18^ 1917-20, 1920>88, 
and 1981—84. 

Ohio agricnltiiral statistics, 1984, O. S. Bat, L. U, Wizard, and P. P. 
WAUJUBSHBixur (Ohio Btg, Bid, 454 (1995), pp, 5^, ftp, i).— This bulletin, pre* 
pared in cooperation with the Bureau of Agricultural Bconomics, U. S. D. A., 
continues the series previously noted (B. S. B., 72, p. 716). Included among 
other data are (1) preUminary county estimates, 1884, of the acreage^ yield 
per acre, and total production of com, winter wheat, oats, tame hay, and 
potatoes, and revised estimates for 1832 and 1888 for com ; (2) data by years 
as to acreages, yields, production, value, etc., of the ateve and other im- 
portant field crops, hays, truck crops, etc.; (8) preliminary county estimates 
of the number of livestock on farms January 1, 1865, and for hogs revised 
estimates for January 1, 1838 and 1884, and for she^ for January 1, 1834; 
(4) data by years as to the number of head and value on January 1 of differ- 
ent kinds of livestock and five tables showing by years data as to farm indices 
of farm products, farm wages, gross cash income from sale of farm products, 
etc. 

BITBAL SOCIOLOOT 

Migration of farm population and flow of farm wealth, F. B. Yodeb and 
A. A. Smiok (WatMngUm Bta. Bui. SIS (1995), pp. Z4, fipB. 8).— This bulletin 
presents tbe findings of a study made in 4 townships of Whitman Oonnty on 
some phases of the relationship between the migration of people to and from 
farms and the flow of wealth to and from the conntryw 

In the 4 townships studied in 1882 the average stse of farms had been 
increasing steadily for 80 yr., as did tbe proportion of farm operators who 
were tenants and the reported value of land per acre and per farm. The 
purchasing power of land in farms declined, however, frcnn 1810 to 1820 and 
still more sharply from 1820 to 1860. 

Tbe country population of Whitman Ck>unt 7 declined 24 percent between 1810 
and 1880^ while the populaticm of 7 precincts, inclnding the 4 tofwnsbips sur- 
veyed, declined 17.6 percent during this period. Of tbe dbildren who had left 
the farm homes in this area, 62.8 percent had left tbe 4 townships and 24.8 
percent had left the State of Washington. More than two-thirds of these 
ohIldreB had moved to cities, entering the professions, laboring, or (flerical and 
bnrinsss oocupationsL 

More than one-hatf of the farm operators and their wives were bom out- 
Hide of tile State. Bight ci every 10 women and 9 of every 10 men were 
famihreared. Only 15.9 percent oi the fhrm operators were ever engaged id 
any nonfarating ooeupation. Of the 941 farm operators, 84.6 percent r^[Kirted 
having sosm net worth at tiie time of their arrival, while 82 pereent of the 
aggregate net worth was reported by operators who had moved from other 
fanna 
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Of 246 farmer landowners In tbs 4 towntfilM "74^ p c s o en t SpsA In elfisi 
ik 1962. These elty-dwellers reedLved 68J. ptIrMt of the sggreiath pSTiMati 
from present owners of the land. 

Fewer than half of the owners of teased land bad prdfloiiSllr operaM the 
land. One-third of the lahdov^ers were r^ted by birth or by marflave to 
their tenants. Approximate one of each 10 landlords was reared In a dty, 
but 67.5 percent of them lived in cities in 1962. The dty-dwelUng- landlords 
received 77.5 percent of all rentals Of the heirs to property in these 4 town- 
ships (19!21-80), 80 percent resided in dtles in 1962, while 82 percent lived 
in dtles outside the State. Hdrs living In dtles Inherited 82 percent of farm 
prcq^jerty pasdng through inheritance, while hdrs living In the country In- 
herited only 18 percent. 

Statiu of town and village housing In Iowa, M. O. Bam (/om Bta, Res, 
Bid, 186 (1985), pp, figs. 4i).— In this bulletin are presented the results 

of a survey made of housing condltlcms In Iowa towns and villages having a popu- 
lation of less than 2,500. Information was obtained concerning 8,796 houses, 
5,081 owner and 8,506 tenant homes In 10 typical agricultural counties and 211 
homes In towns where mining Is Important 

The villages and towns studied are largely service and residence centers for 
farm communities. l%e proportion of people In business for themselves is rela- 
tively high while that of wage earners is low. Many of the heads of families 
are retired farmers or women without gainful occupation, and during the past 
decade, except In the case of larger towns, the population has been declining 
slis^tly. 

Iowa village and town families own their homes more frequoitly than do 
those on farms or in dtles. In 1930 the median value of owned homes was 1^788 
and the median rent of tenant homes was $14.89 a month. Most of the families 
live In <me-famlly dwellings no part of which Is used for an oiBce or commercial 
purposes, while about 5 percent live in dwellings connected with businesses or 
in dwellings for two or more families. 

The houses are largely painted frame structures, only 7 percent being stucco^ 
brick, stone, or concrete. One in 4 Is one-story and 1 In 5 was built 69 or more 
years ago. Bxcept in Industrial towns very few houses have been built in the 
past 10 yr. 

The houses average 6.4 rooms, but only 8 in 4 have a dining room and 2 in 5 
a bathroom. Most houses needed some repair, and on only 28 percent was the 
paint reported as being In good condition. Approximatdy 6 percent of the 
houses needed r^lacement Piped water was reported in only 2 in every 6 
families and less than 1 in 6 had piped hot water. Sixty percent of the families 
carried water an average distance of 82 ft ISiree in every 4 families either 
had a klttdien sink with drain or expressed a desire for one. Many of the towns 
have no sewage disposal system, and nearly 45 percent of the families disposed 
of all sewage on the surface. 

Abour88 percent of the families reported electric power line connections and 
40 percent r^Kirted either ice or mechanical refrigeration. Oas or electric stoves 
for cooking Were reported by only 18 pucent, while kerosene ot gMoUne stoves 
were reported by 71 percent of the famlHes. Nearly 2 in every 8 famlliee had 
power washing machines. Most fandlles had a garden including fmits and vege- 
tables. Nearly two-thirds of the famines had good lawns, but only 48 percent 
had good riiade trees. Shrubs, flowers, and vines were rriativ^ poor. 

Tenant hemes, indudlng both houses and yards, were riiabbler than those sf 
owners and were not so well equipped with mod er n eonvenieflces. The condition 
of the houses was not influenced by the else of town, but the better eq uipment 
was found In the homes of the larger towns. 
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Oa tlK0 AWiM proloMtonal faiailiqt Ima )>etter hm m tlMui W otbct om- 
pftllmafXMp.t i3?b0lai«Br OieiSamUy tli0.poojrer tbedipcllli^a^ 

3)ie older tlie liimM the poorer their omdi^ in leoent leeni hrick 
has been used move oommoply ttum In former years. Houses bnilt during the 
PMt 10 yr* have fewer rooms and the proportioa of modem faculties has In- 
oreased. Laboreirs’ bousesi on the other hand, ate lelatlTely poorer in facilities 
tlian those built frma 10 to 25 yr. ago. 

Towns with an increasing population hare houses in better condition than 
towns with decreasing population. .Nopindnstrial towns hare better houses 
than industrial towns. The condition of town and village houses was mudi the 
same as that of farmhouses in the same counties* 

Changes In the retail and aervice facilities of mral trade centers in 
Mlohlgan, lOOO and 1080, O. B. Hoiieb (Uiohiaan 8ta, Bpeo. BiU. 261 {19S6), 
pp. 5d, Ap«. d).~The population data for 880 inoarporated rural trade centers 
under 10,000 in population showed t^at from 1900 to 1080^ 268 had an average 
decrease of 218 persons during this period. Declines in the populatimi of a 
trade center were accompanied by a decline in the rural population of the 
surrounding area. Good roads favored the growth of trade* centers. During 
the 80>yr. period the number of drug, furniture^ notions or variety, and milli- 
nery stores decreased, while men's clothing establishments, shoe stores, grocery 
■tores, and meat markets increased. These changes indicate increasing apedal- 
iaaticm among rural trade centers, 

Am<Ag miscellaneous business services in the 880 trade centers over the 
80-yr. period there was an increase in the number of plumbers, cleaning and 
dyeing establishments, and a slight increase in the number of bakeries, while 
laundries and blacksmith shc^s decreased. Local weekly newspapers were 
found in all groups of trade centers ezc^t in the group below 500 In popnla- 
tlon. Banks increased In number, although the percentage of towns h^low 
1,000 in population with banks was smaller in 1980 than in 1920. 

The number of trade centers under 500 in population having physicians 
decreased, but the average number of phyricians per trade center iudicated that 
most places having a population of 600 had at least one idiysician. Trade 
centers above 1,000 in population support at least (me dentist. 

Services rendered by unincorporated trade centers are supplementary to 
those oOsied by large trade centers, as the general store is the principal type 
of buaiiiess agency in the unincorporated center. 

Oowity government costa In Pennsylvania, 1988, F. P. Wxavkb (Penn- 
tyVoomia Bta. TeoK Paper 688 (1955), pp. 16; obs. in Penntylvania Bta, Bid. 620 
(1965), pp, 9, 10 ), — ^Thls mimeographed report supplements the bulletin pre- 
viously noted (B. S. R., 70, p. 416). It Includes data regarding expenditures 
In 1988 in the same 18 counties and makes compariscms with expenditures in 
1918 and 198L 

[Food atudtba by the Georgia Station] (GeOfpto Bta. Bpt. 1965, pp. 60, 61 ). — 
*l5aUi progr^ report inriudes brief sihnmarles of studies bn the available 
trim in canned and dri^ turnip greens and collards, tbe vitamin A content 
of egda frcdn pimiento-fed hens and milk from pimiento-fed cows, and the 
vttaihlit G content of pimientoa. 

Oerenli In nntHtlon today, F. L. Gxtndebson (Cereal Chem,, 12 (1966), Bo. 6, 
PI!. 1^8-485, jiao. 8).-^Thi8 paper, presented at the 1985 meeting of the American 
Ank^tion of Ceipeia Chemists, dischisses the contribution of cereals to known 
didtary regolrekbeiits with die fbHbwing ecmcluslona: 

grain foods condnne to provide approxiniat^ a third of the 
eneitiiar and protein, a dbarter of tiie phbiilioma and iron, and very apptdd* 
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able proportions of the total TltamiD B content of nutritioaaUy complete yet 
economical American dietaries. In such adeqaate menus as by dietetic 

experts for greatest economy, cereal foods are present to the extent of micHre 
than 0.5 lb. per adult per day. As one compares the nutrlti<mal economics of 
cereals with that of other classes of foods, it Is readily apparent why cereals 
have long been called ‘the backbone of the nntriti<m of most of the races 
of the earth.* There are many good reasons for expecting them to remain 
in that position.’* 

Vegetables in the diet of tomorrow, S. L. Smith (Veg. Growers Assoc. 
Amer. Aim. Bpt. 1984, PP- 68 - 10 ).— -This paper, presented at the 1884 meeting 
of the Vegetable Growers* Assoctatlon of America, traces changing habits in 
vegetable consumption and the development of knowledge of the nntritional 
prperties of vegetal>les during the past 200 yr., and dtecosses the probable 
place of vegetables in the diet of the future. 

** Perhaps it is not too rash to prophesy that the menus of tomorrow will be 
built around the protective foods: Milk, (possibly eggs) fruits, and vegetables; 
that through selection, breeding, and culture, the vegetables from whi<m we 
make our choice will be somewhat richer in the essmitial minerals and vitamins 
than the common run of vegetables today; that through improved methods of 
manipulative treatment, these vegetables, whether we use them fresh or frozen, 
dried or canned, will retain more completely than at present the essentials 
which they have when freshly gathered; that they will be so standardized as 
to composition that their food value will be known within a reasonable range, 
thus making possible calculation of their exact contribution to the diet; and 
finally, tliat the cost of production and transportation will be so reduced that 
vegetables will be within the reach of all and yet yield a reasonable profit to 
producer.** 

Vegetables in the diet — Yesterday* H, Today. HI, Tomorrow, S. L. 
Smith (Jour, Home Boon., 87 (1985), Nos. 8, pp, 78-77; 8, pp. 146-151; 4, pp. 
218-888). — ^Essentially noted above. 

Iodine in Oklahoma vegetables, V. G. Hxlueb and M. Jones (Okla, Acad, 
6oi, Proc. iOkla. Univ.), 15 (1985), p, 51). — ^This contribution from the Oklahoma 
Experiment Station describes briefiy a modification of the Remington and Kama 
method fur determining iodine in dried vegetable material, and discusses in 
general terms the iodine content of Oklahoma vegetables on the basis of 
analyses of many samples of a large variety of vegetables grown in the State. 

“ The quantity of iodine found in Oklahoma vegetables equals, and in some 
cases surpasses, those reported from Carolina vegetables. The iodine seems to 
be more concentrated in those parts of the plant in which the green color is 
more intense. The quantity in the leaves surpasses that of the stems, while 
that found in the stems is greater, as a rule, than the amount present in the 
roots or tubers.** 

Chemical composition of canned peas of two varieties of different sizes 
and grades, W. S. Thompson and W. H. Pxtebson (Jour, Agr. Bes, [XJ. 8.], 51 
(1985), No. 4, pp. 365-870, figs. 0).— The canned peas used in this study at the 
Wisconsin Experiment Station were obtained from 4 canneries in vdrious localt* 
ties in the State. Of the 127 samples, 52 were of the Alaska or smooth variety 
in sizes of from 1 to 4, inclusive, and 75 of the sweet or wrinkled variety in 
sizes of 1 to 6, inclusive (with 1 lot of ungraded peas). The cans were of the 
No. 1 and No. 2 sizes. In each case the can and the contents were weisd^od, 
the liquor drained off, and the can reweifldiod. The can was then emptied 
of the drained peas and weighed again. The liquor and drained peas were 
combined and dried in a steam oven and then ground in an iron mill (except 
the samples used for iron determinations) to a fine powder. A compoaite aam- 
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pie was prepared by mixing equal portions of individoal samples from 5 to Id 
cans c^eaeb size. 

The tabulated data presented include variations in quantity contained in the 
can and in dry matter of the canned product of the two varieties packed in No. 
1 and No. d cans ; the protein, phosidioms, and calcium ctmtent (wet basis) of 
different grades of both varletieB from 1 cannery and composite samples from 
4 canneries ; and variations in compoidtion of different grades of each variety 
(dry basis). The variations in the protein, calcium, phosphorus, crude fiber, 
iron, copper, and manganese content of different sices of peas of both varieties 
are also shown graphically. 

In any one size of peas there was only a small variation in the weight of 
the total contents of similar cans, but considerable variation in the proportion 
of liquor and peas. The tton, copper, and somnganese content of the peas and 
liquor calculated on the wet basis increased with the size exc^t the cc^pper 
content of the Alaska variety, which showed a decs^ease. 

The compositi<m of peas from a single cannery was very similar to that 
of a composite sample from 4 canneries, showing that the variables which 
affect composition were practically the same for the different localities. No 
definite relation could be shown between grade and composition when all of 
the samples were taken from one size pea. In the Alaska variety the stand- 
ard grade contained the largest amount and in the wrinkled variety the 
smallest amount of dry matter and of protein, but the other constituents were 
quite constant. 

The composition and characteristics of soybeans, soybean flour, and soy- 
bean bread, L. H. Bailey, B. O. Gapsn, and J. A. LeClxbo {Cereal Chem., 12 
{1995), No. 6, pp. figs. 9 ). — ^This extensive compilation of information on 

the soybean and its products includes original data obtained by the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, U. 8. D. A., on the chemical composition of soybeans in 
terms of minimum, maximum, and average values from hundreds of analyses ; 
the minimum, maximum, and average percentages of fat and protein of a 
considerable number of samples of soybeans, largely of the same variety, 
grown under the general direction of W. J. Morse of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, U. 8. D. A., in different localities in the United 8tates; the composi- 
tion of various samples of soybean flour; and comparative analyses of soy- 
bean flours made from whole beans, from the press cake, and the solvent- 
extracted flour. The data on the soybeans are compared in various tables 
with data from the literature on other foods. 

The text includes a discussion of acreage production and prices of soybeans 
in the United fltates, uses of soybeans, processes for the imnoval of the bitter 
tastei extraction of soybean oil, the nutritive value of soybean flour, and its 
use in baking. 

** Soybean flour is a concmitrated, wholesome, nourishing, and e(^omlcal 
food. It is ridi in protein, not only in quantity but also in quality. It Is 
rich in tat, in minerals, and in most of the known vitamins. It is a cheap 
source of piroteins, fat, minerals, and energy. It is alkaline in reaction. When 
mixed with wheat flour in any prcH[>ortion not exceeding 20 percent of the 
mixture, it makes a most appetising, attractive, and nourishing loaf of bread.” 

An extensive list of litmrature references is appended. 

The nutritive value of the protein of cabbage and of sweet potato, H. 0. 
KAe, W. H. Adolph, and H. a Liu {CMneee Jour. PhgHoL, 9 {199$), No. 2, pp. 
l$l~‘148).^DtLtB. are reportedron the biological values, as determined by the 
nitrogen balance method of Mitcheli and the growth method of Osborne, Hen- 
del, and Pmy, of the extracted proteins of CBiinese cabbage {Brasiiou peMmm^ 
sit) and sweetpotato (/psmoed Melet), both fed at a 10 percent level 
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Tlie Tallies oMaiiied lijr die Mitcbeli mettuMl mm Mgb for liotlij 9^:e!^eliis, 
76 for tlie cabbage and 72 for the sweetpotato protein. With bot^i 
growth was slower than on casein at the same lereL 

Determinations of the nntritionaUj important amino adds in the two pro- 
teins were also made and Indicate Talnes for the cabbage protein similar 
to those reported by Chlbnall (B. S. B., 52, p. 708) for i^dnacln, another green 
leaf protein, and for the sweetpotato protein Tallies corre4;Kmdlng quite closely 
with those of Jones and Oersdorff (B. S, B., 67, p. 8) for ipomoein. 

Hie nntritiye valae of fimgi, 11, III, H. J. Qoboioa, W. H. PEnamoN, and 
H. Steenbock (Jour. Nutr,, 9 (1996), No. 6, pp. 691-^700, flffB. 4; pp. 701»7J^, 
5).— Two papers are presented. 

II. The vUamin B, O, and B* oofitent of the mpoeUum of AepergHHu tydeioi. — 
In a previons report* it was shown that the dried myceilum of A. (lidheri and 
A. eydowi, when fed to young rats at a 20 percent level, furnished suffident 
vitamin B to promote good growth and afford complete protection against 
polyneuritis. This paper reports an extension of the investigation to deter- 
mine more accurately the content of the vitamin B complex and later the 
presence of various members of the complex in mold mycelium. Bats were 
used as experimental animals in the early part of the study and chicks in the 
latter part. The mold used was A. eydowi, grown for 10 days under aseptic 
conditions on a sterilised medium and preserved in frosen storage after re- 
moval from the medium and washing. The mold was removed from storage 
In the amount needed for a week's feed, ground to a fine paste, and incor- 
porated wet in the ration, which was stored until used in tightly closed con- 
tainers in an electric refrigerator. 

It was found that 20 percent mold (dry basis) in the diet, yielding 1.6 g 
of mold dally, furnished enough vitamin B to support good growth in young 
rats, and that 10 iwrcent, or 0.75 g daily, was almost as effective in promoting 
growth but did not supply quite as great a stimulus to the appetite. 

The technic and rations in the chick experiments were the same as de- 
scribed by Kline et ah (B. 8. R., 69, p. 844). In the vitamin Bi eiperiments, 
mold at a 10 percent level fumlshed nearly enough of the vitamin to protect 
the chicks against polyneuritis and at a 20 percent level furnished complete 
protection against polyneuritis and promoted growth at a normal rate. In 
the G experiments, complete protection against pellagra but unsatisfactory 
growth was secured at a 1 percent level and good growth at a 8 percent leveL 
As a source of vitamin B, a level of 80 percent of the ration was required for 
both growth and prevention of paralysis. 

III. The growth of rate on eupplemented and nneupplemented mold pro- 
teine.---ln this study A. epdowi was tested for the nutritive value of its laro- 
teins by feeding it to rats as the sole source of protein in a diet 

of 50 parts of mold (dry basis), 44 parts of cooked comstardi, 4, parts of 
Steenbock and Kelson salt mixture No. 40, and 2 parts of cod-liver olL In 
other experiments various proteins or amino add snpplemente were sdistituted 
for part of therstarch. In the latter experiments the food intake of the aniaials 
receiving the protein supplements was adjusted to that of the animals vecdving 
oidy mold proteins. 

The animals receiving the mold as the sole source of protein grew only 
slUditly and died witein 7 or 8 wedOL .Of the various mpiaesiitits^ the tnost 
effective proved to be Gie turoteins of whole wheat and com gluten 
supported watf good growth when added to the basal rattcm at otthar a 2% 
or a 6 pwoeat levd. From the varleua oombinations tested it Is eonduded 

•BtoebMS. ffbMhr., 187 (1888), ffb. iP. 888-478, Aga 8. 
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tM tlift iii^ ffl fotrfn li aot delleint ii tjiW br U ^p to i to ii ikv nailiedly 
MIekme Is eystliib sr t^rcitse, tmt Ig deficit fa JilMkHse; H1id<!fag aloiiji, 
however,.d|d not rapport conttnned growth. 

ffsfiHttiNl and ttietWm iof iBgia« X 8. 'hthLaMBi (^odr. li^.' ITod 
J^4 U9^, H tP* tl4h^lir).—ln ma pfbildflfitlal addrem (kiamM b^orh 
thh haaati^ i^cgl JUiodation, State U* IMS, the asthor dlseiMiee the 
qiieatlos, ^*€aii man, by ijT^hig thought to the food he eats, indneiLce the 
deettny of his race? ** Obeervatiooa from the Itteratsre on the ImproTemeht of 
radat atotk of experlmeatal anlmale and os the Improvesient In hstrltfonal 
condition and growth of diildren as the reralt of raperior diet are noted. The 
teacher, phyddan, pnblldet, economist, and lawmaker are all considered essen- 
tial In attempts to improve the nutrition of mankind. In regard to the political 
implications, the statement is made that *^it must be recognised tiiat any 
plan that proposes to elevate radal standards by means of Improved nutrition 
must give serions consideration to political and economic fhctors, for in the 
carrying out of sndi a plan food must be produced in adeciaate amounts and 
marketed at a price that the public can pay.*^ 

Relation of diet to health, A. F. Moboas (Jour, Amer, DmM Astoo., BSi 
(19SS), Ko, 9, pp, IW^UTt, Ago, P).— In this paper, presented as one of the 1884 
popular lectures offered by the Stanford University School of Medidne, the 
subject is discussed under three headings: **(1) Diseases produced by faulty 
nutrition and treated chiefly or solely by changes in the diet; (2) diseases of 
unknown cause which are alleviated or cured by dietetic treatment; and (8) 
some indications of possible positive improvement through nutrition In physical 
devdopment and maintenance of health beyond that now considered adegnate.** 

Many references to the literature, induding the author’s own Investigations, 
are given as footnotes. 

The foundations of diet therapy, L. H. Newbubsh (Jour, Amer, Med, Assoo., 
m (199B), Vo. IS, pp, ia84-iP57).— This paper is essentially a plea to the physi- 
cian to put diet therapy on a rational basis through knowledge of the quality 
and quantity of the constituents of the normal diet and of the effects of various 
diseases on these requirements. The water requirmnent of the body in health 
and the quantitative aspects of the loss of water in health and In certain dis- 
eases are discussed at considerable length in illustration of one of the dietary 
essentials frequently overlooked with disastrous results. The Investigations of 
the author and his assodates (B. S. B., flS, p. 788) demonstrating that the 
energy relations of normal men apply in detail to all obese persons are also 
discussed. 

Further observatlOBS on the growth and reproduction of vegetarian 
rats on omnivorous diet, S. Wan and H. Wu (OMneee Jour. PhyeUa,, 9 (1885), 
No, a, pp, 119-19S, Ago, f).— In continuation of the extensive comparison of 
vegetarian and omnivorous diets (B. 8. B., 71, p. 882), an earlier study of the 
effects upon growth and reproduction of rats on changing from a vegetarian 
to an omnivorous diet (B. S. B., 6S, p. 082) was extended to observations of 
the effect of this change on young rats with a vegetarian ancestry of 10 or 11 
generaticma The sjfedy was continued Into the third generation. 

& spile of W 1^ continuation on the vegetarian diet, the growth and re- 
production recpr^ idiowed maritaed improvement in the first geneimtkm. In the 
sepond graeration the records were comparable In their way with those of stock 
oxflmals. **These observations exclude the possU^ty of any hereditary dllfer- 
ence, due to unintentional selection, betwe^ the .en^vorous and vegetarian 
rati imd further ooafl^ m conclusion that fho diffefenoe hi, growth and repro- 
ipAtwem thf^.^o j^ou^ bl|,rate is )|o^y dne to the dUterenoe in 
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Animal wm. vageCaUe protein (/oor. Am^r, MpA Asm>c^ X05 (WS), Vo. €, 
p. This is an editorial dlscnasion of the atndies of Wu and aaeoeiates 
noted above. 

Physical measprement of vegetarian and omnivorona rat% S. and H. 
Wu {Chinese Jour, PhysioL, 9 {1986), Vo. 9 , pp. 166^188, Ag. i).— In continn- 
ation of the comparison of the slaes of vegetarian and omniveroos ints (£i. B. R., 
dS, p. 091), 173 rats on the authors* stock onmiverous dl^ and 2U on their 
vegetarian diet, the latter group having a vegetarian ancestry of from 11 to 
14 generations, were sacrificed at dlffermit ages and the weights and lengths of 
various organs determined. 

On the basis of equal body weight, the organs (except the kidney, liver, 
spleen, and testes) of the vegetarian animals were generally heavier and longer 
than those of the omnivorous rats, the difference being statistically significant. 
The thyroid glands of the vegetarian rats were about three times heavier than 
those of the omnivorous rats. The addition of iodine to the vegetarian diet of a 
group of 4-we^-old rats prevented increases in the size of the thyroids, but had 
no effect on growth or on the weights of the other organs, thus indicating that 
the poor growth of the vegetarian rats is not due to lack of iodine. 

Infant feeding, G. F. Powers {Jour, Amer. Med, Assoc., 195 {1985), No. 10, 
pp. 758-761, figs, 2 ). — This paper discusses the historical background and modem 
practice of infant feeding. The historical summary consists of a brief outline 
of the chemical, pathological, bacteriological, metabolic, clinical, and vitamin 
studies which have formed the basis of the formulation of the infant diet of 
the present time. The present era is considered to be dominated by the concept 
of the ** beneficence of ‘ enough ’ of food constituents in contrast to that of the 
past of the harmfulness of ‘ too much ’ or * too little.* ” The more Important 
items in the construction of the infant dietary at the present time are discussed 
at varying length. These Include energy requirement, the calorie in the assess- 
ment of milk mfxtures, and the requirements of protein, fat, carbohydrate, 
vitamins, water, and salts. The various conceptions and rules for devising 
formulas for satisfactory milk mixtures are reviewed, and the downward tr^d 
in infant mortality is discussed, with suggestions for problems in artificial 
feeding which still require investigation. 

The immediate future in infant feeding is considered to be the psychologic era 
in which the “ pediatrician must think not less in terms of principles of nutri- 
tion but definitely and decidedly also in terms of the personality of the child 
and of those in his immediate environment, especially, of course, of the mother.** 
The psychologic factors which play a minor role in breast feeding and a major 
role in artificial feeding are discussed at considerable length, with the conclu- 
sion that ** the most important aspect of the emotional problem in infant feeding 
is recognition that the problem exists and to a large degree may be prevented 
if the physician has insight and understanding of the personality of the mother 
and takes pains to prepare her to meet situations that are bound to occur in 
every case. The physician may need the assistance of a psychologist or a 
psychiabist, or both, in therapy, but the burden of prevention is wholly that of 
the physician who guides the feeding.** 

The use of milk, fruit, and vegetables in the diet of rural Rhode Island 
school children, B. M. Kusohkx and M. WHiTTEMoaa {Rhode Island Sta, Bui. 
958 {1985), pp, ifi).— This study was undertaken to determine the amounts of 
protective foods— milk, fruit, and vegetables— consumed by apparently healthy 
rural Bhpde Island school children and the cost of providing these protective 
foods at the time of study, 1983-34. 

Three sections of the State were sheeted for the study and as nearly normal 
and average children were diosen In eadi locality as could be determined by 
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attendance, the occupation and Income of the father (or mother)^ edncatioii of 
the mother, location of the home with reference to stmros, and the extent of 
food produ^lon and preservation In the home. In analysing the data the food 
records weaee graded by nse of the score card prepared hy the extension nutrition 
committee of the American Home Hconomlcs Association. The jfood costs were 
computed from averages obtained from the Provldmice Betail Price Beport 
SSBUed weekly and from price lists obtained from 2 large chain stores. 

The consumption of milk ranged from % to 8 cups (8 os.) per day, with an 
average of 8.5 cups. More than one-third of the whole group, however, 
received leas than 8 cups per day. Fruits and vegetables were served about 
eoually, the average being 2.5 servings of vegetables and 2.4 servings of fTnit 
daily, with a leafy green vegetable about 6 times a week. Nearly one*third 
of the entire number had leas than 2 servings of vegetables a day, Indndlng 
potatoea The amount of fmlt used was considered more satisfactory. 

The r^;>ort contains a list of all of the fruits and vegetables served amt 
the number of times each appeared in the entire 175 records. Of the fruits, 
apples headed the list with 838 times served, followed by oranges 888, bananas 
480, peaches 180, prunes 186, and grapefruit 101, with 18 other fmits and 
berries appearing less than 100 times. Of the vegetables, potatoes headed tho 
list with 1,114 times served, followed by tomatoes 804, carrots 280, lettuce 242; 
spinach 207, green beans 187, peas 168, cabbage 134, and beets 106, with ll 
others below 100. 

The average number of calories furnished per person daily by the 8 groups 
was 667 from milk, 238 from fruit, and 167 from vegetables. The 8 groups 
together famished an average of 1.16 g of calcium, 1.018 g of phosphorus, and 
0.00672 g of iron dally. The average cost was 18.5 ct. per day distributed as 
milk 10 ct, fruit 5, and vegetables 8.5 ct Considerable variation was shown in 
the cost of the protective foods consumed. Two diets with protective foods at 
less than 50 ct a week rated very low. In general, with increasing cost the 
quality improved. However, an adequate suK>ly of the protective foods was 
famished in 17 records on the small sum of 50 ct to $1 a week. 

Factors promoting positive health in school children, A. P. Bbown (Utah 
Sta, BuL 257 (19S5), pp, 48, >lys. 2 ), — In an effort to learn why some children in 
a group are more healthy than others, inquiry was made into the history of 
the care given to 52 rural school chlldrmi from 8 to 15 yr. of age. On thei 
basis of physical and dental examinations, the children were divhled into a 
more healthy, and a less healthy group of 26 each. The data secnrtti for the 
purpose of comparing these groups included the dietary histories of the 
mothers during pregnancy and of the children in infancy and early childhood; 
the nature of the present diet of ithe children, as shown by a 8-day quantitative 
study; the health history, as shown by the physical development and acUvitlee 
of the child and family health trends; and environmental factors, Uududing 
community faculties and home conditions for health and sanitation, family 
bustnesa and sodal and domestle conditions. 

No dramatic differences in health history or nutrition betwe^ the two groups 
were discovered. ** There wer^, however, some small but conslstmit differences 
broui^t out, no ena of great significance by itself, hut which in the aggregate 
89069--86 ^9 
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may influence t^cdcai w^l4>efng.** Several dietary, ftealt^i; dlld' entitidbp 
m^tal factors whicli are thought to have played some part hi promoting a 
bc^er state of health In the children of the more healthy group a;re listed. 
The dietary factors Include a i^ightly better prenatal diet, better couditiohs 
of breast feeding, earlier additions to the infant diet of mineral and vitamin- 
containing foods, and a higher content in the present’ (Set of iron, vitamin A, 
and the B vitamins. 

Body build factor in the basal metabolism of boys, M. Moutoh (Amer. 
Jour, Diseases Children, 60 (1936), No, 5, pp. No correlation was 

found between the body build (width-height Indexes) and oxygen consumption 
of a group of 190 boys ranging in age from 10 to IB yr., the greater number 
being between 14 and 16 yr. The data reported include variation In the 
number of apubertal, pubescent, and pubertal boys in each age group from 10 
to 18 yr., inclusive; the range of width-height indexes and basal metabolic 
rates of the two extremes in each age group from 10 to 16 yr. ; the quartile 
averages in calories per square meter and per kilogram per hour for each age 
group from 12 to 16 yr.; and the oxygen consumption by age groups from 9 
to 16 yr., inclusive. 

Cataract In rats fed on high lactose rations, H. S. Mitchell and W. M. 
Bodoe (Jour, Nutr., 9 (1985), No, 1, pp. 81-^9, figs, 2 ), — This paper reports the 
production of mature or markedly advanced cataracts in all rats fed a 
synthetic laboratory diet in which excessively high levels of lactose consti- 
tuted the sole source of carbohydrate, and the complete absence of cataract 
In control animals fed similar rations except for the substitution of starch, 
maltose, dextrin, or sucrose for the lactose. The diets consisted of carbo- 
hydrate 70, casein 15, Osborne and Mendel salt mixture 5, Crisco 9, and 
cod-liver oil 2 parts fed ad libitum, with 0.5 g of dried brewer’s yeast fed 
separately. Increasing the yeast to 2 g daily did not prevent the onset of 
cataract, nor coul& the cataract be attributed to some unknown contaminant 
of the lactose, as it was produced on chemically pure as well as on eommerdal 
lactose. 

Weekly ophthalmoscope examinations during the development of the cataract 
led to the detection of the earliest changes from one to several we^ before 
distinct opacities were observed with the naked eye. The first step in one 
type of cataract was a zone of defraction or fine line in the lens around the 
periphery. The second step consisted of an increase in the size, width, and 
density of this zone, followed by complete opacity of the nucleus. A second 
form of lens change consisted in a cortical opacity located under the anterior 
lens capsule. Several of these may appear simultaneously, progressing and 
coalescing to complete opacity. A third form consisted of a combination of 
the first two types. Histological preparations showed normal microscopic 
appearance of the cornea, sclera, ciliary bodies, and retina, the only evidence 
of a pathological Condition being in the lens itself. Cataracts also developed 
at lower levels of lactose, the time required for appearance of the first 
signs increasing with decreasing cont^t of lactose. 

Blood, urine, and tissue analyses on a limited number of animals indicated 
a disturbance in both carbohydrate and mineral metabolism, with a loss of 
galactose in the urine and a marked increase in calcium and decrease in 
IK>tassium, with some alteration in the proportions of other inorganic con- 
stituents in the lens. The total and dllfusible calcium content of the blood 
was not altered significantly. 

Hie authors conclude that **the possibility of producing or controlling the 
devdopment of cataract in lower animals by dietary means promises to be a 
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Mltcb^ and Dodge on the occarrence <4 cat^acte In the es^w 
a high lactoee diet, and have also demonstrated the prodnctira of >ditainctB 
in young and adult rats on a diet consisting of galactose 50 percent, coi^^ 
starch 20^ casein 15, Crisco 0, Osborne and Mendel salt mixture 4, ahd 
liver oil 2 percent, with 5 drops of cod-liver oil and 0.5 g of dried ye^ 
powder fed separately each day. 

On this diet rats 21 days of age grew wi^ and appeared well noUilflh^ 
but in 12 or 14 days changes developed in the nucleus of die lens, Slbc 
animals killed on the appearance of lens changes showed no gross pathological 
symptoms. The other 2 at the end of 7 weeks had matured cataracts in both 
eyes, but showed no deficiency symptoms or gastro-intestinal disturbances. 
In 2 rats placed on the high galactose diet at the ages of 64 and 2 of 78 
days, changes appeared in the periphery from the eighteenth to the twenty* 
third day, later extending to the nucleus. No gross pathological changes wsi^ 
noted, but the urine showed marked reduction of Benedict’s reagent 
The authors conclude that galactose interferes with the metabolism Of the 
lens, the changes taking place in the* growing areas of the tissue, which in th4 
young rat is the nucleus and in the adult rat the periphery of the lens. 

Cataract in rats fed on galactose, H. S. Mitchell (8oc. Ewpt Biot and Jfed. 
Proo., S2 (1^S5), No. 6, pp. 971--97S ). — Galactose was fed to young rats at '88 and 
25 percent levels, corresponding to the galactose available from the TO ahd 
50 percent lactose rations fed in the investigation of Mitchell and Dodge 
noted above. 

Four rats on the 35 percent galactose ration developed mature bilateral 
cataract in from 12 to 87 days (averaging 19 days). On the 25 percent galac- 
tose ration, cataract also developed but after a longer period. Attention Is 
called to the fact that the average time for development of mature bilateral 
cataract on the 70 percent lactose ration of the earlier study was from 4 to 
10 weeks, or approximately 4 times as long as with galactose. 

Growth was subnormal on both galactose and lactose, but diarrhea, vThldi 
invariably resulted from lactose feeding, did not occur on galactose. The 
calcium content of the cataractous eyes was of the same magnitude on 
two sugars, although the Increase took place more rapidly in the rats fed 
galactose and was from 8 to 4 times as high as that of the normal eyes of 
rats on a diet containing 70 percent of starch. 

In discussing the cause of cataract, the author suggests a distuihance of 
the colloidal equilibrium in the crystalline lens by changes in inorganic ions. 
*Tt would seem that the perfect transparency of the normal lens must be 
maintained by an extremely constant balance of inorganic ions, and that any 
interference with the inorganic equilibrium might disturb the colloidal solu* 
tlon and cause some of the proteins of the l^s to precipitate.*’ 
Gastrointestinal pH in rats as determined by the i^bms electrode, I. M. 
Exsticah and B. G. Mtlleb, Jb. (Jour, Biot Chem,, 110 (1855), No. 1, pp. 85^ 
858) .—Preliminary to the selection of the glass electrode for this study, many 
parallel determinations were made with glass, hydrogen, and quinhydrone elec- 
trodes and by colorimetry. While comparable results were obtained witii all 
of the methods on standard bi^er solutions, the intestinal contents gave higher 
readings with colorimetric methods, occasional inconsistmit results ^dth thd 
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electrode ^ to drift b ^tMtUd, lutt biiitlitietilit'i^^ 

^ ^lydrogen electrode because of rapid po^ni^ of dlectro^ ' 

The data reported consic^ of pH deterxntc^'tidxkk Wll^ 
t^ (H^tents of the gastro-intestinal tracts at six l^els In ^otn^ (H^) ahi 
adult ,<2d9) rats fed various diets ad libitum/ Includiuti; nonhal dieta, diets lo# 
in protelu, carbohydrate, or fat, and rickets-producing diets with or ^t^otit 
CCMH-Uver oil 

On normal diets both young and adult rats showed ah acid reaction through* 
out the entire length of the digestive ti^act, with the pH rising from the 
stomach to the Ileocecal valve, falling in the cecum and asmin fislng in thh 
oolom The young rats showed a tendency to a higher pH throughout the ^ct 
than did the adult rats. 

Ten percent added lard did not produce any change from the normal, but in 
imlmals receiving diets containing 30 percent lard the whole tract was from 
to 0.7 pH more add than normal In animals on a bread diet th^e wan 
a tendency for the contents of the colon to be more acid than that of the 
cecum. Adult animals fed boiled potatoes or lean meat showed an add 
reaction throughout the entire trapt. In both young and old rats on rachitic 
diets the normal changes throughout the length of the tract were showut 
except that the average pH values for each level were somewhat hii^er. 
Sallowing the addition of cod-liver oil to the McCollum rickets-producing 
diet, the pH values showed a tendency to return to normal 

In following the data for individual rats, it was concluded that the pH 
value at a given level of the intestine is determined by local conditions of 
ahsoiption, secretion, and bacterial action rather than by the pH at higher 
levda ; 

Studies on capillary fragility: A device for the study of capillary hemor* 
rhagoi 1. S. Cutxeb and C. A. Johnson (Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 105 (1955), Uo. 
7f pp. 505, 506, figs. 2).^A compact portable apparatus for determining capillary 
f^agUity by the suction or negative pressure method is described and Ulus- 
tratedi wUh directions for its use. 

*',Betnlts thus far obtained with this Instrument indicate that it has a wide 
field of usefulness In the study of the peripheral vascular bed, with particular 
reference to the factors underlying capillary hemorrhage.’* 

. Chemical and physical properties of haddock-liver oil and its vitamin 
comteut, S. B. PomNoga, 0. F, Lee, C. D. Toixe, and R. W. Habbison (17. £f. 
J)ept, Oenh, Sur. Fieheriea, Invent. Rpt, No. 27 (19S5), pp. 11+16, /fgt. 6)r- 
VarlouB sanuDies of haddock-liver oil from fish caught in the Important fishing 
grounds off New England and Canada were analyzed for chemical and physical 
properties to determine whether or not they met the U. S. P. standards for 
codrUver <dl, and xwere tested biologically for vitamins A and D. 

,.The data obtained show that ** haddock-liver oil, especially from Georges 
Bank fish, will in many cases exceed .the maximum limit for iodine number 
prescvibed in the United States Pharzncu^poeia for U. S. P. cod-llver oil The 
various oils tested in most cases were found to carry less vitamins A aud p 
than (^-Uver oil many being lonly ^ potent. Oil from Georges 

Bank found to be ainoug the poorest In view, of this information, it 

is ^eyident that puce haddockrilyer oU will not in fdl cases meet U. S» P. Xf: 
oiilrementa*’ 

cflMunlns ip fnpzea mllk^ L. AscncAH. (loe and Refrig., ^ (19S4h Ifo. 6, 
JtEl$,nt^pp)is contribution from the Georgia Exi^riment Station data fre eWr 
npulnsd^eadlng to the conclusion that ** pilk frozen by ^ in^)^od[ 

aki t^ted after being stored for 4 mo. and 2 yr., respectively, shows no 
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aUqp, WaiilL In tbe procedure followed, berries pick^ dnr^ tbe 
delivered to the caimery between 4 and 7 p. m., run through a wash^ a^ 
a sorting belt, and placed In 80-lb. containers in storage at from d* to 5* F* ^ 
10 p. sh Alter 84 or 43 hr. the cans were removed to holding rooms ai a 
temperature of about 15** and were kept at tills temperature untU use^ thO 
samides for feeding being weighed while the berries were still in the froetn 
state. The vitamin A determinations were made by the procedure of Bherman 
and Munsell and the O determinations by that of Sherman, LaM^, and .Oaipp- 
beil, both with Slight modifications which axe described. 

In the vitamin A tests tbe feeding of the frozen berries at levels of 0.^ An4 
0.5 g daily brought about average weekly gains during a 5-week period of 33 
and 5.5 g, respectively. In the G tests the berries were fed at daily lev^ 
of 10, 14, and 18 g for 8 weeks, with resulting average daily gains of — OA 
2.5, and 3.7 g, respectively, and corresponding scurvy scores of 18, 3^ and 0.4, 
** It is concluded that frozen blackberries contain 2.5 Shuman units of idta^ 
min A per gram or 71 units per ounce, and 0.06 unit of vitamin O per gram 
or 1.6 units per ounce. Blackberries may, therefore^ be considered as a xelAr 
tlvely good (though not outstanding) source of vitamin A, and as a relatifmy 
poor (though not entirely deficient) source of vitamin 0.** 

Shotgan vitamin therapy, P. N. Leech (Jour, Amer, Med, Asioo,, 10^ 

Vo. ISt PP* i037, lOSS ), — Under this title the Council on Pharmacy and Cham* 
istry of the American Medical Association reviews briefly tbe present status of 
mixed vitamin therapy, and calls attention to the evideiice pointing to the 
incompatibility of various vitamins, their possible deterioration whoo prepared 
in concentrates and mixtures, and the lack of a sound basis for fixing tbe rela- 
tive ratios of various vitamin Ingredients in such mixtures. **Tbe coaneU, 
therefore, will not accept mixtures containing vitamin concentrates until the 
manufacturers are able to present adequate evidence of their rationality. Thifi 
doea not refer, however, to concentrates of vitamin A and D, which occur eipiv 
bined In nature as su<h In cod-liver ofi, nor does it apply to any comhtaatifWHi 
of vitamins that may occur in nature in therapeutic amounts.** 

The efffect of early vitamin depletion on the capacity of animals to Vtow 
and develop during later life, W. D. Gallup (Okla, Aoad, 8oi. Proe* 

Unlo.], IS il9SS)f p- 58).— In this study at the (^ahcnna Experiment gtathm 
albino rats of tbe same sex and age and approximately the same sMie were 
divided into groups of 3, in each of which 1 animal was ^ven ad libitum, a diet 
deficient in either vitamin A or vitamin B, another the same diet in iko aujouabi 
v(fiuntarlly es^ by tbe first but supplemented with the laekinf vitmnlii,. apd 
^ ^rd the same diet as the second but ad libitum. After a pmfie4 of 8 e« 4 
we^ tbe lacking vitamin was added to tbe diet of the first animal hi paeli 
group, and all 8 wexei allowed to eat ad libitum. After a few weeks nU of tim 
sniittaUt were transferred to stodc diet and observed for several gUMitlua 
Ijosses In weiiht whidi occurred in the animals tm the ractrlictsd diets 
iheidmd and, growth was resnmed at a fairly constant rate after the ladkinig 
vUmnln had bm restored and tbe anUnals were aUowed Jo eat ad JtthlMa, 
In fbe longer period elter sdturn tp the stock diet, the anla^ 

«ilg¥ It a more rapid rate than normal She mslee for themoet 

imrtattnioed imrmai size and The famalra were abm tfiiese^ 
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**tI1ie i^ults indicate that Ih most instant by tHthr 

liiilding €^their vitamin A or B ovar a reasonable i>eTlod of time has little Inflbenee 
on tbe capacity of animals to groiv and develop during later life/’ 

A nibdidcatioii of Sherman and Smith's vitamin A deSoient ration for 
^ts, H. 0. Hou (Chinese Jour. Phj/siol. 9 (1985), 2^. B, pp, 197-B95, figs, d).— 
With a view to the use of local materials as substitutes for the moio espehsive 
ingredients in the Sherman vitamin A-deflcient diet, alcohol-^tracted soybean 
protein was tested as a substitute for casein and native potato starch for corn- 
starch in separate experiments. A dried yeast of local manufacture was used 
as the source of the B vitamins and Ostelin dissolved in 85 percent glycerin as 
a source of vitamin D. 

Bats on the soybean protein ration showed a somewhat shorter depletion 
period and slightly greater increase in weight during the test period than the 
control group on the Sherman diet. Those on the potato starch ration had the 
shortest depletion period and the best gains in body weight during the test 
period. It is thought that even better results may be possible by using a ration 
containing both soybean protein and the potato starch in place of casein and 
cornstarch. 

The use of polarized light in the study of myelin degeneration. — The 
degeneration of myelinated nerves in avitaminosis A in the white rat, H. E. 
Sbtterfield and T. S. Sutton (Jour. Nutr., 9 (1955), No. 6, pp. 645-655, figs. 4 )- — 
Essentially noted from another source (E. S. R., 73, p. 184). 

The effect of vitamin A upon incidence and severity of colds among 
students, H. C. Cameeon (Jour. Amer. Dietet. Assoo., 11 (1955), No. S, pp. 189- 
204, figs. 5 ). — ^This contribution from the West Virginia Experiment Station 
consists of the complete report of a 2-yr. investigation of the effect of vitamin A 
therapy on the number and duration of colds among groups of students and 
fSeulty at the university. The general plan of the investigation and the mate- 
rials tested during the first year have been noted from a preliminary report 
<E. S. B, 72, p. 137). The subjects In the second year included about half 
of the group of wommi students of the first year and in addition a group of 
second-year medical students (chiefiy men) and additional men and women 
students and faculty, making a total number of subjects for whom records 
irere oibtained of over 200. Hallver oil was included in the test the second 
year, and salad oil was given to a few as a control group. The dosage of 
cod-Uver oil was reduced to 2 teaspoonfuls daily, and the dosages of the other 
aiaterials were adjusted accordingly. 

Examination of all the records showed that the vitamin A treatment in 
the form of cod-liver oil, hallver oil, and carotene had little or no effect in 
reducing tiie average number of colds. The average duration of colds, however, 
was reduced by from 5 to 10 days per subject, the difference being statistically 
StgBificant Approximately 60 percwt of the subjects receiving treatment 
tiiOwed improvement in the number or duration of colds, and approximately 
00 permit reported improvement in endurance, sense of well-being, ai^tite, or 
iidn enmtions. 

In order to determine the contribution made by the diet to the vitamin A 
Intake^ each student taking part in the study was asked to note in the weekly 
oeldii record the number of servings eaten during the week of such vitamin 
A^di Mds as liver, eggs, d^eese, cream, spinach, peas, tomatoes, sweetpotatoes, 
and diffirots, and fnnn these records calculations were made of the vitamin A 
ositCent 6f the diet fbr 1 we^ of each month during the first half year and the 
averagai of the weddy figures reduced to a dally basis. These figuree, exdlui' 
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. Fer a ginup of 9 girla the dormitory diet waa enriched with abcmt 54)00 nni^ 
of vitamin A by apecial foods from December 1 to March 26. The average 
number of colds for this group, estimated to receive about 7,000 unita of 
vitamin A dally, was 1.8, or about the same as the average of the group rec^v- 
ing vitamin A medication. The average number of ooldiB-days per girl, 12.7, 
was also close to that of the treated group. 

The author concludes from the results of this investigation and a critical 
review of the literature, 44 references to which are appended, that vitamin A 
is a factor in reducing somewhat the severity and duration of colds in young 
adults, although not a specific against colds and not to be considered a cure 
for a cold.” 

Vitamin A and the common cold, H. G. Camebon {Med, Woman* $ Jour,, 4B 
(J9SS), No, id, pp, 266-270). — In this paper the more clinical aspects of the 
relation of vitamin A to the common cold are discussed in reporting the investi- 
gation noted above, with the conclusion that whether the effect of vitamin A 
upon colds, therefore, rests upon its ability to maintain intact a barrier of 
healthy mucous membrane to act as a local defense against invasion by virus 
or bacteria, or whether its effect is due also to its influence on circulation an<i 
nervous mechanisms which vitamin A is known to have and in which weather 
and dietary imbalance undoubtedly play a part, it has been shown to be a 
factor in the duration of colds in adults and worth a trial in all susceptible 
individuals” 

The vitamin B content of raw pinto beans, M. L. Greenwood (New Mexico 
Bta, Bid, 2S2 {19S6), pp. 19, figs. 9). --The first part of this bulletin consists of 
the complete report of a study of the vitamin Bi content of raw pinto beans, a 
part of the extensive investigation of the nutritive value of this Important food 
crop of the State (E. S. R., 74, p. 123). This is followed by a discussion of 
the relation of vitamin Bi to health and nutrition and of the relative content 
of this vitamin in various common foods. 

The vitamin Bi value of the dry raw pinto bean is estimated to be approxi- 
mately 10.5 Sherman units per gram, or 4,775 units per pound. ** Raw pinto 
beans are thus found to be an excellent source of vitamin B.” The gradedi 
response of rats to increasing doses of vitamin B given as raw pinto beans is 
shown by the average curves of gains in weight on the different doses and by 
photographs of animals of the same litter fed the graded doses and chloro- 
formed at the end of 4 weeka 

The effect of the type of carbohydrate on the synthesis of the B vitamins 
in the digestive tract of the rat, N. B. Guebeant, R. A, Dutcheb, and L. F. 
Tomet {Jour, Biol. Chem., 110 {19S5), No. 1, pp. 2SS-243, figs. S; aba, in i^ennayh 
vania Bta, Bui, $20 {19$$),. pp. 8, 9).~Additional data are reported concerning 
the effect of diets containing dextrinized cornstarch and sucrose on the syn- 
thesis of the B vitamins in the digestive tract of the rat (E. S. R., 71, p. 727) 
and new data on lactose, glucose, and commercial cornstarch. The same 
methods were followed as in the earlier studies. 

The earlier conclusion that the vitiating effect of coprophagy in vitamin B 
determinations is much greater when dextrinized cornstarch is used as the 
carbohydrate than with sucrose was confirmed, and this was also shown tp be 
true in coniparison with lactoro, glucose^ and omnmercial cornstarch. Lactos^ 
however, appeared to occupy a somewhat intermediate position between dextrin 
and sucrose. 
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Pnm cultures tbe feeSs uf aubnals ou tbe sucrose mid dsottrltt dMs iUtt 
from feeding tests In ¥dildi the contents of ▼arlous porttons of the digestive 
tract of rats on the two diets ware glren as yltamln B (complex) sopplemenCi^ 
suggestive, although not absolutely conclusive, evidence was obtained that the 
** peculiar property of the dextrlnlsed cornstarch is not due to the retained B 
vitamins, but rather to the formation of these vitamins in the lower part of the 
digestive tract of the rat, as a result of the incomplete digestion of thia paiv 
tidular form of carbohydrate. This dietary elaboration apparently takes place 
In the cecum of dextrin-fed rats. Since live yeast cells were found to exist in 
the cecum of such rats in enormous numbers, these micro-organisms are be^ 
lieved to be the specific agents of elaboration of the B vitamins.** 

Studies of the rate of digestion and absorption during avitaminosis B and 
G, R. Rbdeb and W. D. Qallup (Okla. Acad, Soi. Proo. [Okla. Univ,], 15 {1955)^ 
pp, 58-51, fig, 1), — ^The method followed in this investigation at the Oklahoma 
Experiment Station was similar to one outlined by C. F. Corl* for studying 
the rate of absorption of various sugars. Albino rats approximately 2% mo. 
old and of approximately uniform size were given a basal diet devoid of the B 
vitamins until depleted of their stock of these vitamins, and were then divided 
into five groups. The first of these continued on the deficient diet, three others 
on the same amount of the diet as that consumed by the first group but with 
the addition of vitamin B, vitamin G, and a combination of B and G, respec- 
tively, a fifth group received vitamins B and G with the basal diet ad libitum, 
and a sixth a natural diet. After from 14 to 21 days, the animals were fasted 
24 hr., after which, under light ether anesthesia, 1 cc of a suspension of a 
soluble starch was introduced directly into the stomach of each rat by a 
catheter tube attached to the needle of a 1-cc syringe. At the end of the 
period allowed tor digestion and absorption, the animals were chloroformed 
and the contents of the gastrointestinal tract, after hydrolysis and Suitable 
clarification, were used for determinations of glucose by the Bertrand method. 
For comparison similar determinations were made on a duplicate sample of 
the starch subjected to the same hydrolysis. 

The normal controls digested and absorbed tbe starch at a more rapid rate 
than any of the other animals, although those on the basal diet supplemented 
with vitamins B and G and eating ad libitum showed only slightly slower 
rates. The animals depleted of both vitamins B and G showed a much slower 
rate of digestion and absorption, which was not corrected by the addition of 
vitamin B but was improved by vitamin G. Animals receiving vitamins B 
and G and allowed to eat ad libitum had a more rapid rate of digestion than 
similar animals on restricted food intake but with the same vitamin. 

The authors conclude that both deprivation of vitamin G and restriction of 
food intake are responsible for the retardation in the rate of digestion and 
absorption of carbohydrate observed in animals deprived of both vitamins 
B ax^ G. 

The value of the chemical titration method in determining the vitamin C 
potency of certain food substances, N. B. Gitxbbant, R. A. Rasmussen, and 
R. A. Dutchee (Jour, Nutr., 9 {1955), No, 6, pp, 657-575; af>B, in Penmylvania 
Bta, Bui, 520 {1955), p, 8), — The 2,6-didilorophenolindophenol method, using the 
technic of Bessey and King (E. S. R., 71, p. 187), was compared with the 
biological method, using the technic of Sherman, LaMer, and Campbell, on 
lemoki orange, grapefruit, and fresh and canned pineapple julcet, 

For all but the canned pineapple jtUce, the values obtained by dimnlckl 
tltratlmi wete in close agreemieut with thoOe obtained biologically. One be 


•lour. Biol. Cbem., 66 (1626), No. 8, pp. 661-715, fig. 1. 
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Titration data and calcaiated mtnlmnin proteetlfo doaagea azo Jdaotn^W 
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Valno of eommorciiffij oaanod and lalMNmtor|^*pi«epared tomato JnioiOoi 
oattacoiHbiitieay 0. B. Felubs, J. A. OLaoox, and P. D. laBAic (Jour. JBromo 
Moon,, tft il9S5), No, 7, pp, 447-^1).— In this contribution from tbo Maaoaciwp 
setts Experiment Station, data are reported on the average gains in weili^ 
survival periods, and scurvy scores of gainea pigs on varying doses of com- 
mercially canned and home-canned tomato juices, representing^for the commer- 
cial samples several brands and consecutive years of the same brand, and 
for the laboratory-canned homogenized and nonhomogenlzed juices of two 
varieties of tomatoes and samples for two consecutive years of one of tfie 
varieties. Other samples tested induded tomato concentrates and the sieved 
juice of commercially canned and home-canned tomatoea 
Although the commercially canned tomato juices varied considerably in their 
vitamin 0 content, the protective dose ranging from 2 to 6 g dally, all but one 
were considered good sources of vitamin 0. The brand which was judged 
best in color and flavor was consistently highest in vitamin O content, *''bat 
whether this correlati(»i is true or merely apparent cannot be determined 
from such a small number of trials.** Considerable annual variation occurred 
in the vitamin 0 content of samples of a single brand of juice. 

Of the laboratory-canned samples, the juice of the Marglobe variety had a 
somewhat higher vitamin G content than that of the Stone variety. Homo- 
gmized samples were as rich as the ncmhomogenized, and the sieved jtUoes 
compared favorably with the best commercially canned juice. About 50 per- 
cent of the original vitamin C content of the juice was destroyed on con- 
centrating the juice by open-kettle bpiling, but the remaining puree, volume 
for volume, contained about the same amount of vitamin O as the oidginid 
juice. 

The antiscorbutic potency of commercial tomato-juice codctalls, D; M. 
SoMiBBS and M. D. Sweetican {Jour, Home Boon,, 27 {19S6), No, 7, pp, 452^4* 
Jig, i).— Six lots of 6 guinea pigs each were fed a basal vitamin 0-free ratieil 
alone and suiq;>lemented with 8 cc of freshly expressed orange juice, a cohoe- 
mercial brand of tomato juice, and 8 commercial brands of tomato juice 
cocktail, respectlv^y. None of the animals receiving either the orange juice 
or the tomato jujce developed recognizable symptoms of scurvy, but growth 
was somewhat better on the orange juice than on Ihe tomato juice. The 
cocktails varied greatly in their growth-promoting effect and protection agahist 
•scurvy, although scurvy from mild to severe developed in all of the auimalit. 

Misleading vitamin claims were made on the lab^ of two of ^le co(dctails» 
leading the authors to state that “In view of the failure of recent attempts 
to secure more comifleteness and exactness in labeling, the tmplicatioiis of this 
study for the continuation of this movement by consumers and their heme 
.cbonmnlst representatives are perhaps of even more importance than spread* 
iitg the Inforrnaticm about the Inadequacy of these particular products.’* 
Hemolytic aeCtou of cevitainlc (ascorbic) add, H. H. AxfDEasoN and O. D. 
lAAXs {Jour, Amor, Med, Aeeoo,, 195 {19S5), No, IS, p, 10SS),^Xt is noted briefly 
that concentrations of 1:1,000 or stronger of natural or synthetie cevitamic 
ddd in physioiogieal salt ^solution or water cause human blood cdls to 
hemolyse at once and cmisdquently are unsuitable for hitravenoim injtictkm. 
No hemolysis occurs within 48 hr. with cevitamic acid in dilutien of 
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weakier of tiie sold ki Q.9 percent NaOl eolotloa or with ^ peromt or leea of 
oodtnm cevitamate dissolved in phgrsiological salt solatloii. , 

**On the basis of these observations it is suggested that for intravenous 
use soliitions of the sodium salt of cevitamic (ascorbic) acid approximate 
isotonicity» 1. e., 1 percent of the salt dissolved in physiologic solution of 
sodium chloride or 8 perc^t in distilled water. If only the acid is available 
it should be neutralized with one-half its weight of sodium 'bicarbonate 
(sterile) in physiologic solution of sodium chloride or water before it is 
injected.” 

The treatment of milk allergy and its basic principles, B. Ratneb (Jouk 
A mer, Med, Amoo,, 105 (1985), No. 12, pp, 9S4r-9S8).— This paper discusses, with 
references to the literature including reports by the author and his associateSr 
the pathogenesis of milk allergy, the Immunochemistry of milk proteins, and 
methods of treating and of preventing milk allergy. 

** Hypersensitiveness or allergy to milk is of more frequent occurrence than 
Is generally realized, and not only causes mild symptoms but may even result 
in acute anaphylactic death. It occurs in adult life as well as in infancy and 
childhood. The soluble whey proteins of raw cow’s milk, lactalbumin and 
lactoglobulin, are most often responsible for this condition; casein plays a 
negligible role. The pathogenesis, which is accounted for on the basis of 
acquisition and not of Inheritance, suggests preventive measures. The treat- 
ment consists in the elimination of raw milk from the diet, replacement of it 
by denatured milk, and the establishment of tolerance by the slow and gradual 
introduction of raw milk.” 

Nutritional iron-deficiency anaemia, L. S. P. Davidson, H. W. Fullebton,. 
and R. M. Oampbell (Brit, Med, Jour., No. 8891 (1985) f pp. 195-198, fig. 1).— 
Hemoglobin values are reported by various age groups for approximately 3,500 
individuals representing a cross-section of the poorest classes of the popula- 
tion in Aberdeen and the northeast of S(»tland. The subjects were volunteers 
obtained at prenatal, mother, and child welfare clinics and dispensaries, or at 
schools and clubs. In a large proportion of the families the wage earner was 
unemployed at the time the studies were made. Hemoglobin was determined 
by the Haldane hemoglobinometer on which 100 percent is the equivalent of 
1B.8 g of hemoglobin per 100 cc of blood. In evaluating the data 86 percent 
was taken as normal for infants from 5 mo. to 2 yr. of age, 90 percent for 
diildren 2 to 5 yr., 95 percent for school children and adolescent females, 105> 
percent for adolescent and adult males, and 98 percent for adult females, with 
a range of normality in each case of ±10 percent 

As Judged by these standards, anemia was found to be present in 41 percent 
of 507 infants, 82 percent of 68 preschool children, 2 percent of 44 school chil- 
dren, 16 percent of 246 adolescent women, and 45 percent of 1,584 adult women.. 
It was absent in adolescent and adult males except in association with organic 
disease. 

In only two periods of life was the anemia considered of clinical importance,, 
in infants between the eleventh and twenty-third months and adult women. 
In the latter the Incidence was highest in those of reproductive age who had. 
borne children, particularly during the latter part of this period and in 
pivegnancy. After the menopause there was a decrease in ttie prevalence of 
anemia. ”The high Incidence of anemia in women, in contrast with its 
ahsence In men of the same social status. Is striking, and Justifies the con- 
dnsion that the i^yslological demands for iron conditioned by pregnancy and 
menstruation are not satisfactorily supplied by the diets of many women of 
the poorest classes.” 
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15 <1555), pp. 5)&-5^).*--ln this contributikHi iran^ thd ChcMIii^ia 
Statioii, a atQdy of the cauaet of lost of hah* hi' i?at8 oh ftthhl ei^nthfhii^^ 
cottonseeds is reported, with the oondnsloh that gotss^, the' tdxte 
of cottonseed, is the factor responsible for the deptlatloii. Inastnoicb as daUf 
supplements of yeast to provide additional vitamin O and of cystine #BSe 
without effect and there was no interference with growth on the diet conftafn^ 
ing cottonseed, it is concluded that the physiological disturbances produced by 
gossypol and resulting in loss of hair may be entirely different frmn those pro- 
duced by faulty protein or lade of vitamin G. 

Mottled enamel of deciduous teeth, M. 0. and H. V. Smith (Soience, 91 
( 1935 ), No, 2090 , p. 77). — The authors note briefly the occurrence of severe 
mottled enamel on all the deciduous teeth of children in a community In 
Arizona in which the fluorine content of the water was exceptionally high, 
from 12 to 16 p. p. m. It is also noted that mottled enamel of the permanent 
teeth has been observed in persons In the same community who had not used 
the high fluorine water for drinking purposes, but had used it <mly for cook- 
ing and other household purposes. 

Concerning the appearance of mottled enamel on the deciduous teeth, the 
authors state that ** In spite of the fact that deciduous teeth are largely calcified 
before birth and have a relatively short period of both prenatal and postnatal 
development, it would appear that use of water containing excessively high 
concentrations of fluorine during the period of their formation produces mottled 
enamel of an extremely severe type on the temporary teeth.** 

Breath odors from alliaceous substances: Cause and remedy, H. W. 
Hagqabd and L. A. Gbeenbebo (Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 104 ( 1 ^ 35 ), No. 24 $ PP* 
2160 - 2163 ). — Both qualitative and quantitative tests are reported, demonstrating 
that the odor given to the breath by onions or garlic comes from the ess^tlal 
oils contained in these vegetables, that the oil reaches the breath solely from 
particles of the onion or garlic retained in the structure about the mouth, and 
that these particles cannot be removed completely by mechanical means, 
prietary month washes, or alcohol. 

** The breath can be immediately and completely rid of the odor by washing 
the teeth and tongue and rinsing the mouth with a solution of chloramine. This 
chlorine liberated in the mouth reacts chemically with the essential oils and 
deodorizes them.** 


TEXTILES AED CLOTHUSTG 

Fibre-maturity in relation to fibre aud yam characteristics of IndlsM 
cottons, A. N. Gulati and N. Ahmad (Jour, Textile Inst, 26 (1935), No, 9, pp. 
T261-T292, figs, 7).— The Investigation reported was concerned with £he tWod 
of season, locality, heredity, and other factors on the fiber maturity of a num- 
ber of Indian cottons ; and the relationship of fiber maturity ^th mean lengths, 
fiber weight j^r inch and fiber strength, and its effect on neppittess and strmg^ 
of yams spun from these cottons. 

Different cottonil behaved differently in regard to the effi^ of season on 
fiber maturity, It being subject to seasonal fluctuation in some aild affected very 
little in others. Locality of cultivation had a pronounced rifect on Baifillii 
cotton. Selections from the same common parents grown under rimllar cotril- 
fions might differ slfifniflcantl^ in fiber maturity. The saw-gm did not have fmy 
selective action on immature or half-mature fibers, ihber maturity did nbt 
give a significant simple correlation with mean length, but detailed analysis 
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i^bqiwed that most short-ataple cottom posaeaaed hig^ pereetttagm of niatiiie 
baira whUe most loog^rtaple 'cottons were cbaractCrlied bj low peroentageo of 
motore hairs. High fiber nmtniity was obserred' to aeomipaiir high fiber we^ 
per inch and high fibmr strmigth, the simide eorr^tioa coeflksients between the 
2 attributes being -fOM and +0.72» Teq;>ectiTely. Mature fibers were so defi- 
nitely stronger than immature fibers that the lower quartlle for the fmmer 
exceeded the upper quartile for the latter. Yam nepplness was correlated sig- 
nificantly with number of Immature fibers in the cotton, Gdmple and blserial 
correlation co^dents for 81 samples being 4-0.48 and +0.81, respectivdy. 

Other factors, such as proportion of half-mature hairs and type of gin used, 
which may be responsible for yam neppiness were considered. Making due 
allowance for these factors, the simple correlation coefficient between yam 
neppiness and the combined percentage of immature and half-mature fibers was 
+0.07 for 28 samples. 

The influence of fiber maturity on the spinning value of cotton was found to 
be masked by the other fiber properties, especially mean fiber length and fiber 
weight per inch. In medium- and long-staple cottons high fiber maturity was 
usually associated with better spinning performance, while in fiChort-staplef cot- 
tons the reverse was tme, the simple coefficients for the 2 classes ot cottom 
being +0.56 and —0.66, respectively. The importance of considering maturity 
percentages in addition to the other fiber properties in judging the quality of 
a cotton is discussed. 

HOME MANAGEMENT AND EaiJIPMENT 

A study of farm families and their standards of living in selected districts 
of Nebraska, 1981-1988, M. Fedde and B. Lindquist (Nebraska 8ta, Res, 
78 (1985) t pf, 89, figs, 5 ), — This report is based upon home accounts kept 
by 100 farm families in three counties of Nebraska during at least one of the 
years 1881, 1932, and 1933. The records total 183, including 58 for 1931, 69 
for 1982, and 56 for 1933. There were 48 families from whom records were 
obtained for the 2-yr. and 25 for the 3-yr. period. 

As a background to the detailed discussion of the money value of the family 
living and its distribution, information is given on the extent of farm owner- 
ship, composition of the families and households, ages of operators and home- 
makers, birthplaces of family members, educational background, reading inter- 
ests, distances from community services, teleidiones and radios, family mem- 
bership in organizations, the houi^g and economic status of the families, and 
the economic services of the farm woman. 

In the discussion of the money values of the various items making up family 
Uving, comparisons are made of the averages for the 3 yr. with respect to farm 
ownership, size of family, level-of-livliig values, and age of the homemakers. 
The yearly averages are also compared to show to some extent the adjustments 
made ^ meet the decreasing incomes during the years of the study. 

The "total value of the family living for the 3-yr. period was $1,07182 of 
which $445.71 wag supplied by the farm. Hie distribution of the total money 
value among various itmns was as follows : Savings, $10884 ; foods purchased, 
$127.06; foods suxH^led, $187.87; dothing, $93.45; housing supplied, $281; cash 
^i^^ded for housing, $15.99; operating, $161 A7; health, $41.68; and develop- 
TBfmt, $104.48 

,.iThe ^i^erage mow value of living was $1,22686 for 1931, $1,006.58 fmr 198$; 
and $9^06 for 1968. The changes in diatribution cburing the 3 yr. of decreasing 
are shown for the three successive years as follows : Savings, 10.9, 108^ 
aiad 6*8 pemnt; food, 8L2, 28.1, and ^.7 percent; clothing, 8J8, 8A,.ah<!l 9.1 per- 
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cent decrease in ^ arerage value of Uvlog In 3i8B2 tnin fbdii JUM ant n 
further decree of 1 percent in X88a . decrease in eaah eiqyendttnm mtm 
twice as large aa the decrease in vaiua.itf the provided by the dafkniMn 
order of siae of peroentage decrease ip ld52>/Ohar(di and dmrity ranted tetec 
and gifts to persons entside the family, snppUes and eqpitpBMnt». itioQitei^idnd 
purchased food foUoa^ in the order listed, The largest decrease in value a<^ 
single item was. in food. In 1988 thmr was a further peccentaige deereate in 
chords and diaxity, sopplies and e<ia^ment, and water and tdephone ' Me 
eipenditiire for health was greater in 1982 and less in 1988 then la 1981^ Thf 
decrease in the net cash income lowered the amount for savings in 1988, alifl 
a further decrease occurred in 1963, which, translated into family 
meant allowing insurance policies to lapse.*’ 

Other effects of the depression which cannot be expressed in figures are dte 
cnssed at considerable length. 

Time and cost evaluation of home laifnderiiig, V. B. Satsb (WashinffUm 
Bta, Bui, S17 {19S5), pp. 26, fiff, i).— This discussion of the home laundering 
problem ** from the standp<rint of the time^ energy, and financial costs tor ilie 
housewife when using different kinds of ecniiinnent, * old-fashionefi ’ and amdmh 
and available commercial services offered by power laundries ”10 based ^iih«hr 
upon published material from various sources, including earUer reports. fIMora 
the station by Boberts (B. S. R., 65, p. 197) and Swarts (B. 8 . p, 807 ^)% 

Inforipaticm is included on types of service offered by laundries in the^ fittttil 
as shown by questionnaires sent out in 196d 

The average power laundry in the State offers four kinds of 8ervico«-wet 
or damp wash at a usual cost of 4 ct par pound, combination at 5 eU route^dry 
wiUioat starch 7 ct and rough dry with starch 8 ct, and family flni^ ait vary^ 
ing costs per piece. The customary bundle handled by these laundries ranges 
from 10 to 25 lb. From these figures estimates have been made of the total 
weekly cost of the three unfinished services based on conditlcms of an average 
family of five. Tabulated data are also given on the yearly cost of owning 
different kinds of washing and ironing equipment and the weekly cost of operate 
ing a home laundry plant with different types of modem equipment. 

The general conclusions drawn are that the use of modem power equipment 
decreases the time and energy requirements in the performance of the we^dy 
laundry task, but increases the financial cost of this task. Certain services 
now offered by commercial laundries make their use less prohibitive for the 
average home maker than formerly, but when the laundry is finished commer- 
cially the weekly cost is still prohibitive for the family of average means. For 
the three most commonly offered unfinished family services the weekly cost has 
been estimated to range from approximately $1.56 to $2.78, depending tipon the 
kind of service used and the equipment used in the liome for finishing the 
process. 

Ten-year report of studies in child development and parent edncattott^ 
B, B. Wabinp ([^Teto York} OomeU Bta, Bvl, 6S8 (19SS), pp, 69, fp, jr).*-Ttei 
progress report covering a 10-yr. period includes an outline of the various 
fields of investigation with titles of the Individual projects, a brief discussion 
of the most significant trends of study as dev^oped during the period, and 
abstracts of individual studies which have been completed as a s^tole or in 
part. 

The fields of investigation are classified as studies of tedinics which mgy 
be feasible both at home and at school for observing and recording the te- 
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studies of persooaUty, and iq^edallKed (iMfee on iidtrleicffi, 

tvehaTlor, and adult guldaiice of youiair dHUdrcn. Include lEmond t!to atndtos 
nbatraoted ai^e master's theses, miBor studies for doctorate^ and puldii^ied 
and hitherto unpublished staff research* 

A subject and author Index adds to the usefulness of the rQHirt 

Blbliographjr on stone houses, iOao*-lir84, compiled by J>. W. G&air (17. 8. 
DefiL AffTf Bur, Agr, Engin,, 19M5, pp, [5]). — partial list of references. 

JBihllography on ilreplaoes, 1000-1984, compiled by D. W. Obaf (17. 8. 
Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Engin., IdSS, pp. [17]). — ^A selected list of references. 

The feasibility of using a heat storage device for domestic heating with 
electricity, H. J. Dax7a and R. E. Lyub {Wash. Engin. E^t. Sta. Bui. 46 {19S5), 
pp, 20, figs. 5). — ^Experiments on the use of a heat storage device are reported. 
The device used involved a heat storage oven filled with granite boulders. 

While the results reported are only preliminary, they indicate that so far 
as the occupants are concerned there was no apparent difference between this 
type of heating and heating by the hot air furnace. 

miscellaheotis 

Forty-seventh Annual Report [of Georgia Station], 1085, H. P. StuokCT 
(GsOfifia &ta. Rpt. 1925, pp. 52, figs. 11). — ^The experimental work not previously 
referred to is for the most part noted elsewhere in this issue. 

Forty-eighth Annual Report of the P^nsylvania Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, [1080], {R. L. Waiits bt al.] {Pennsylvania Bta. Bui. S20 
il8S5), pp. 65, figs. 5). — ^The e:i 5 >erlmental work not previously referred to is for 
the most part noted elsewhere In this issue. Meteorological data (pp. 88, 84) 
mu also induded. 

Information rcyparding recent publications {Kansas Bta. Giro. 175 {1955), 
pp. 6 ). — This circular briefiy describes Bulletins 265-271 and Circulars 172-174, 
nU lueviously noted. 



NOTES 


Arizona UnlTarsitf.— President Homer L. Shantz has been appointed Chief 
of the newly established Division of Wildlife Management of the U, D. A, 
-Porest Service, effective June 1. 

Kentucky Staticm.— Dr. W. T. Forsee, Jr., has been appcdnted asaistaat 
ohemist, effective February 1. 

Mississippi College and Station. — Recent appointmoits include H. Ben- 
nett and I. E. Miles as associates in agronomy, the former tor research dealing 
primarily with the selection and breeding of forage and soil improving crops 
and the latter to give half time to the teaching of soils and half to research in 
the relative symbiotic nitrogen fixation of several legumes. 

, Nevada Station. — two-story brick building formerly occupied by the ex- 
tension service has been placed at the disposal of the station and is undergoliig 
reconstruction to house the laboratories in veterinary science and chemistry. 

With the cooperation of the Nevada Emerg^cy Relief Administration and the 
Works Progress Administration investigationB have been in progress for the 
past 18 mo. on the relationship betwe^ tree growths and stream mn-olf In the 
'Tmckee River Basin. Over 200 samples taken from living western y^low pine 
trees with a Swedish Increment borer have been collected, and over 60,000 
measurements of individual rings have been made. The trees have been chosen 
from selected sites where there was little opportunity for any moistare other 
than that which fell in the immediate vicinity of the tree to reach the roots of 
the trees. 

From the analysis of the data it appears that there is a relationship between 
tree growth and stream run-olf. For the Truckee River, evidence of this Is 
shown by a mathematical correlation of 0.86. On the basis of this rdationship 
curves have been prepared for periods of 200 and 400 yr., which show the tr^Mls 
in tree growth and run-olf for those periods. The curves indicate many alter- 
nating periods of drought and abundant moisture conditions. The period from 
about 1820 to 1870 is shown as very dry, while from 1870 to about 1016 was vei^ 
moist. The present drought cannot be said to be as long continued or as severe 
as some of those Indicated in the tree-ring record. 

North Carolina College and Station. — ^Dr. H. B..Mann, station assodmte 
in soil fertility, resigned Jan. 1 to become associate regional director In the 
Southern States for the American Potash Institute, with headquarters at 
Atlanta, Qa., and will be succeeded on April 1 by Dr. Emerson R. Collins, 
assistant soil technologist in the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. 
Dr. G. K. Middleton, seed specialist fbr the extension service, has been trans- 
ferred to the station as cereal agronomist to conduct research in cereal breeding 
and has been succeeded by A. D. Stuart. S. L. Clement, county agent in 
Hertford County, has be^ appointed associate in farm marketing. 

Pennsylvania College and Station.— Gordon Trembly has been appointed 
instructor in fish culture in the department of zoology and entomology. He wUl 
devote full time to the pro8e<mtlon of a Purnell project on the biological life of 
1 Pennsylvania trout streams and methods of stream improvement 
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Pr. Walter Thomaa, profeaaor of pliTtocdieinlatry aad phytodiaiiilat, |iaa Mia 
appointed a memM of the coart of goveniora of the Untvenlty OoUege of 
Wales for a 10-yr. term. 

Utah Station. — ^Dr. Lowry Nelson, Chief of the Project Planning Section of 
the Boral Resettlement Division of the U. S. Bnral Besettlement Admlnistra*^ 
tion, has been appointed director of the ^tlon. 

American Society of Animal ihroduction. — The twenty-eighth annual meet-^ 
Ing of this society was held in Chicago from November 29 to DMmber 1,. 
1985. The program was built around the theme of changes which will 
come in animal producti<m if planned ntUisation of land becomes a reality.. 
This subject was discussed from the general standpoint , by the president, 
H. H. Kildee, and from the regional point of view by J. A. Hill, W. O. Coffey,. 
H. li. Garrigus, said M. P. Jarnagin. In addition, the relationship of the pro- 
gram of adjustment to the production of dairy cattle, beef cattle, swine, horses^ 
and sheep was discussed at the sectional luncheon meetings pertaining to these 
classes of animals. 

One of the evening programs was devoted to the presentation by O. B. Beed 
and Dr. H. C. McPhee of the findings from the cooperative survey for superior 
germ plasm in dairy cattle and other classes of animals. Consideration, 
was also given to the role of hormones in reproduction, and a symposium 
was held on methods of artificial Insemination in livestock. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year were as follows: President, W. J. 
Loeffel, and vice president, G. A. Brown. Dr. J. L. Lush of the Iowa CoUege 
and Station was reelected secretary-treasurer. 

American Society of Agronomy. — ^The twenty-eighth annual meeting of thig 
society was held in Chicago December 5 and 6, 1985, with an attendance 
considerably in excess of 400.> 

The address of the president, H. K. Hayes, was entitled Green Pastures 
for the Plant Brewer. This address reviewed some of the accomplishments 
in plant breeding during the past 85 yr., and suggested fields deemed espe- 
cially promising as regards future research and experimentation. 

The officers for the ensuing year comprise the following: President, B. M. 
Salter; vice president, F. D. Richey; chairman of the crop section, H. B. 
Sprague; chairman of the soils section, W. A. Albrecht; editor, J. D. Luckett; 
and secretary-treasurer, F. B. Brown, Ames, Iowa. Action was taken by the 
soils section ratifying a proposal to unite this section and the American Soil 
Survey Association ** to form a single organisation which shall be called the 
American Society of Soil Science.** A joiut reorganisation committee of the 
two groups was continued with lustructions to draft a constitution for the 
proposed society to be submitted with a view to final action at the 198G 
annual meetinga A second joint committee was appointed to formulate 
editorial poUcies for the proposed proceedings. 

Special emphasis^ In the committee reports was given to the opportuxUties 
for cooperative pasture research and to studies of machine application of 
fertilisers whic^ have been conducted at 44 locations in 15 States. A bibliog- 
raphy of ISA titles of the more important recent contributions on the method- 
ology and 4hterpretaUon of field plat experiments was prepared by a com- 
mittee headed by H. M. Steece. The Obilean Nitrate Bare Blement Beseaimh 
Award was made to J. S. , McHargue, Anna L. Sonuner, and L. G. Willto. 
Blbbard Bradfield, 0. B. Millar, imd A, a were elected fellows of 
society. . 
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KENYON LEECH BUTTERFIELD, EVANGEL OF A 
BETTER RURAL LIFE 

Nearly 30 years ago President Theodore Roosevelt, speaking at the 
semicentennial celebration of the Michigan Agricultural College, 
pointed out that the problem of the farm is much more than the 
growing of wheat and corn and cattle. ‘‘We hope ultimately,” 
he said, “to double the average yield of wheat and corn per acre. 
It will be a great achievement; but it is even more important to 
double the desirability, comfort, and standing of the farmer’s life.” 
A generation later, much still remains to be accomplished in this 
direction, but few would deny that distinct progress has been made. 
In this attainment many men have contributed, but perhaps none 
have been more active in leadership and more farseeing in inspira- 
tion than Dr. Kenyon Leech Butterfield. His death in Amher^ 
Mass., on November 26, 1935, brought to a close in his sixty-eighth 
year a notable career, not only in this field but in that of land-grant 
college administration and in other lines. 

President Butterfield inherited and assiduously fostered the rural 
viewpoint. He began life as a farm boy in Michigan, was graduated 
from the Michigan Agricultural College in 1891, and served 3 years 
as a Grange official and editor, 4 years as State superintendent of 
farmers’ institutes, and a year as instructor in rural sociology in the 
State university. His ability was early recognized, a faculty mem- 
ber predicting prior to his junior year his ultimate appointment as 
a college president. This prophesy was tiirice fulfilled — at the Rhode 
Island State College from 1903 to 1906, at the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College from 1906 to 1924, and at his Alma Mater from 
1924 to 1928. 

Upon all three institutions he left a distinctive impress, but it was 
at the Massachusetts College that the opportunity was greatest and 
his accomplishments most substantial. Here many new departments, 
notably in agricultural economics and rural sociology^ were set up 
p,nd older departments wer^ rejuvenated and redirected. The cur- 
riculum was broadened and str^igthened. Buildings, equipment, 
and persoxmel were much increased in an attempt to keep pace with 
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an enrollment wliieh rapidly expanded aa the college became more 
widely known and better appreciated. 

Beyond the campus the influence of the institution was also largely 
extended under his leadership. Closer relationships were devdoped 
with other institutions and with the educational system of the State. 
The observance of the fortieth anniversary of the college in 1907 by 
means of what was then a novel conference on rural progress, bring- 
ing together the varied forces for rural betterment — educational, 
social, and religious, as well as those distinctively agricultural — was 
the forerunner of many new contacts and the development of an 
enlarging consciousness of the need of thorough understanding and 
sympathetic cooperation in the solution of rural problems and of a 
broader conception of the responsibility of the agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations in all that pertains to rural welfare. 

Much that President Butterfield accomplished was in connection 
with the Association of American Agricultural Colleges and Experi- 
ment Stations. A young man when he first became associated with 
this body, he soon rose to prominence. He early visualized the need 
and championed the cause of agricultural extension, and he advocated 
with earnestness and effectiveness the introduction and development 
of courses in agricultural economics and rural sociology. Elected 
president in 1916, his address before the convention of 1917 dealt 
with the proUems immediately confronting the land-grant institu- 
tions during the war, but even more broadly and constructively with 
attitudes and policies to be attempted in the post-war period. In 
this connection, he said in part: 

^The Morrill Act institutions must deal with all the problems of 
a democracy. In research, they must seek the principles that under- 
lie the most effective use of all the resources and powers of earth and 
sky. But the people demand more than that. They crave also light 
and leading with respect to those political, economic, and social 
adjustments which they feel are essential to their full welfare. Gen- 
tlemen, our programs are still too small and narrow. ... In our inves^ 
tigations we still stress too much the goal of increased productivity 
as our great task. We still have too much faith in knowledge of the 
physical and biological facts and principles as all sufficing. . . . 
We still send out too many fanners whose chief concern is more 
corn; too many engineers who have no touch with the human prob- 
lems of industry; too many lawyers and business men unmov^ by 
the ideal that their life aim should be service to the democraqr. • • . 
To socialize as well as train experts, to give men and women a 
vision of the new social order, to equip them with the tools that may 
forge for the common man a new freedom out of the shackles of 
ignorance as well as out of the chains of injustice, to send them fmrth 
ni perscms who know the meaning of life and its toil as well as 
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know the technic of their chosen calling--these are the very secrets 
of power for our land-grant colleges and universities in the new day.’* 

In 1918, he was given leave of absence to become associated with 
the Army Educational Commission of the Y. M. C. A. in charge of 
the agricultural, vocational, and general technical instruction with 
the American Expeditionary Forces in France. This remarkable 
undertaking (E. S. B., 41, p. 101) culminated so far as agriculture 
was concerned in an interallied rural life conference held in Beaune 
in 1919. Thereafter, his interest in rural life problems became 
international. He helped to organize and was the first president 
of the World Agriculture Society, with which about 60 organiza- 
tions related to rural life became affiliated. 'Upon retiring from 
college administration, he turned to openings abroad, serving as an 
expert adviser in rural work to the Jerusalem Conference in 1928, 
making a trip in 1929 under the auspices of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion to study rural conditions and sociological problems in South 
Africa, and spending several years in the Orient as rural counselor 
to the International Missionary Council. In consequence, to quote 
Mr. Bay Stannard Baker, ^‘he knew well the country life and the 
country problems of Europe and of China and India and South 
Africa and Palestine. I think at the time of his death he knew and 
had thought more deeply upon the problems of life on the soil in all 
parts of the earth than any other man in America, if not in the 
world.” 

However this may be, it is certain that few men have given a 
longer or more devoted allegiance to the cause of rural betterment in 
this country. His selection in 1908 as a member of the Boosevelt 
Commission on Country Life was an early recognition of his inters^ 
and qualifications. Later he had much to do with the organization 
and development of the American Country Life Association. Still 
another means of influence was through his books, among which may 
be mentioned Chapters in Bural Progress (1908), The Country 
Church and the Bural Problem (1910), The Farmer and the New 
Day (1919), and A Christian Program for the Bural Communhy 
(1928). It is understood that when death intervened he had ^addi- 
tional publications under consideration, as well as renewed activitieB 
in rural sociology. 

The evaluation of a career like President Butterfield is no simple 
matter. Mr. Baker has epitomized his work as president in the fol- 
lowing language: ^Buildings he built and the number of students 
he increased, but what he really did was to fire old institutions with 
new purpose and new life, spiritualizing them with his own vision 
and enthusiasm.” As an evimgel of a better rural life, his influence 
was sometimes intangible but in the end pervasive. He will not soon 
be fcHgotten. 



RECENT WORK IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE 


AOmmTnBAL aks biological ceemistbt 

[Investigations in plant and microbial chemistnr by the Wisconsin Sta- 
tion] (Wisconsin 8ta, Bui. 4S0 (1935), pp. S4r 35, 101, 102, 103-105, ftg. 1 ). — 
method for removing stardi from plant tissues by a treatment with a dilute 
solution of nitric acid in ethyl alcohol at 175® F., followed by extraction of the 
starch with wann, dilute alcohol, is briefly reporte<i upon by K. P. Link, 
C. Niemann, and R. H. Roberts. 

Conditions and culture medium components favoring the production of llpides 
and sterols by AispergiUus] fischeri are noted by B. A. Prill and P. R. Wenck, 
and an investigation of the lipides produced by PlenioUlium) awrantUh'brm- 
neum by F. M. Strong and B. H. Krocker. 

B. L. Tatum has isolated and identifled the compound (l-asparagine) respon- 
sible for the stimulation of the growth of butyric acid bacteria. It has been 
shown by A. F. Langlykke, W. H. Peterson, and B. B. Fred that butyric add- 
producing bacteria are useful in fermenting glucose; by M. Ingraham, Fred, 
and H. Steenbock that glycerol favors production of carotene by bacteria; 
and by P. W. Wilson, 0. B. Georgi, B. Smyth, F. Wagner, and F. S. Orcutt 
that the carbohydrate : nitrogen ratio plays an important role In nitrogen 
flzation by legumes. 

Physicochemical effects produced by the irradiation of crystalline egg 
albumin solutions with a particles, L. B. Abnow (Jour. BioL Ohem., 110 
(1935), No. 1, pp. 43-59, figs. 11 ). — In an investigation carried out at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, it was found that the irradiation of egg albumin solutions 
with a particles resulted in the formation of a visible coagulum when the 
initial pH of the solution was that of the isoelectric point and in the utilization 
of oxygen by the protein molecule, the oxygen being supplied by the decompo- 
sition of water by the a particles. Hydrogen in smaller equivalent amounts 
was also utilized. The utilization of the hydrogen was shown to involve at 
least two reactions in the case of egg albumen and at least three reactions 
in the case of gelatin. 

The pH of isoelectric solutions and of solutions of pH less than that of the 
isoelectric point were little affected by the irradiation, but in solutions of pH 
greater than the isoelectric point the pH was markedly lowered. 

Tbo ultraviolet absorption was Increased in the case of solutions at or below 
the Isoelectric point, but was decreased in the case of solutions above the 
isoelectric point 

The viscosities of s<flutions at or below the isoelectric point were raised by 
the Irradiation, but when the pH of the protein solution was greater than that 
of the isoelectric point the viscosity was lowered. 

The temperature of coagulation was lowered by exposure of the jirot^ 
solutions to a particles when the pH of the solution was equal to or greater 
than that of the isoelectric point. At lower values of the pH, the coagulation 
temperature was increased. 

486 
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The eBzjmietic of imw and imt-treated egg white, B. W. Oohh 

and A. Wbitb {Jeur. Biol, Ohem^, 109 (1995), No, 1, pp. 169^175). --The anthem 
cite the work of a number of investigators as showing the eonfllctinf results 
obtained in physiological esperlnients ou the relative digestibility of raw and 
codk^ egg white, and refer also to the experiments of Jones and Waterman 
(B. S. R., 48, p. 61) as supporting the view that the effect of heating upon 
the subsequent rate of digestion of a int>telii in vitro varies with' the nature 
of the protein. 

Further supporting the last-named opinion, the experiments here recorded 
showed that p^in produced no signiffcant splitting of raw egg white under 
the experimental conditions employed. The hydrolysis effected by trypsin was 
slight. A preliminary incubation of the raw egg white with pepsin greatly 
facilitated an attack on the material by trypsin. 

Preliminary periods of heating, up to 30 min. in^ length, increased the de- 
gree of hydrolysis of egg white by trypsin. The extent of digestion of egg 
white by the successive action of pepsin and trypsin also varied directly with 
the length of the preliminary heating period to which the substrate was 
subjected. 

''These exi)erimental results are interpreted as supporting the exist^ce in 
raw egg white of an antitryptic agent which is slowly inactivated by heat** 

The preparation of glutamine, H. B. yicKiB.Y, G. W. PiTOHia, and H. B. 
Clabk {Jour. Biol. Chem., 109 (1955), No. 1, pp. 39-49 ) • — ^The authors of this 
contribution from the Connecticut [New Haven] Experiment Station, by modi- 
fying the method of £. Schulze and B. Bosshard, were able to obtain glutamine 
in yields of from 78.9 to 84.9 percent of the total content from the root tissue 
of the common beet (Beta vulparia). 

*^e yield depends on the richness of the tissue employed, and this may 
vary from 1.7 to 4.5 g or even more per kilo of roots as determined by the 
indirect method on the extract. Higher yields are usually to be obtained from 
beets that have been in storage for some time than from fresh plants. In 
any case the yield of recrystallized material should be approximately 80 percent 
of the quantity of glutamine present in the tissue.** 

In brief the modified method is as follows ; From 5 to 6 kg of the trimmed 
and washed roots are ground and pressed. The press residue is placed in a 
cheesecloth bag and suspended in ether for % hr. to bring about cytolysls, and 
is then again pressed and washed twice with water, each washing being pressed 
out The extract is clarified by adding basic lead acetate solution, is filtered 
through paper pulp, and is further treated with a mercuric nitrate solution 
of which the acidity has been so far neutralized as to produce a very faint 
opalescence. After adding the mercuric nitrate reagent to a point beyond 
which no further precipitate can be obtained after 5 min., the mixture is made 
neutral to litmus by adding 10 percent sodium hydroxide solution. The white 
precipitate, which settles quickly, is separated and washed, either at once 
by centrifuging or, after standing ovemi^t, by decantation. The mercury 
compound is decomposed by treatment with hydrogen sulfide^ and the filtrate 
is concentrated under diminished pressure and at a water bath temperature of 
60° C. until the hydrogen sulfide has been removed. The glutamine solution is 
then made neutral to litmus by means at ammonium hydroxide (cryatalUia- 
tion could not be obtained after neutralizing with magnesium, lithium, or so- 
dium hydroxides) and is further ccmcentrated at 60° to about one^tenth of the 
original volume of the extract, after which it is filtered through pulp to remore 
further traces of mercuric sSlfide, and the concentration under dhninisbed 
pressure at 60° is continued until the glutamine aerates as a thick sludge of 
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crntaku The crystals are nearly^ Imt not gBite^ dissolTOd in water beated to 
00*, and the amide is again made to crystallise by adding to the eolation twice 
its volume of alcohol. 

Complex salts of amino adds and peptides.— lietal complex salts of 
glycine and their specillcity« M. Bxbgicxnn and S. W. Fox (Jour, Biol. Ohmn., 
109 (1956), No. 1, pp. di7-dd4).— It was found that **the long known and readily 
available potasBium tiioxalatochromiate (I) reacts with glydne. [1 «b 
[ 0r(0^O,)t]Ki+8HaO]. It forms several well-crystallised double salts con- 
taining both glydnium and potassium as cations. In the presence of hydro- 
chloric acid in water-alcohol solution, the compounds II and III were found. 
[II^[0r(G>04).].»Ku(CA(W). HGl; m»[Cr(C«04).]«E:t.(GkH«0.N)i-8H.0]^ 
Oompovmd II, which contains glycine and chromium complex in equivalent 
amounts, results from solutions containing an excess of glydne. Without this 
excess, products usually result which have the peculiar ratio of 5 equivalents of 
dydne to 0 chromium complex radicals as in III.** 

The authors **tried in vain ... to place amino adds other than glycine in 
combination with potassium trioxalatochromiate. Apparently, glycine is the 
only amino add which forma a potassium trioxalatochromiate under the pre- 
vailing ccmditions. From hydrolysates of gelatin and keratin only glycine 
was precipitated as potassium trioxalatochromiate. Other amino adds were 
not obtained in demonstrable quantities. This makes possible an estimation of 
glycine in hydrolysates of proteins and similar substances.** 

The method based upon these observations is to be presented in a later paper. 
In the preliminary experiments here described, from 75 to 65 percent of the cal- 
culated glycine content of gelatin hydrolysates was recovered and could be 
farther identified by conversion into hippuric add. 

l^e preparation of the optically active isomers of homocystine and the 
demonstration ot their configurational relationship to naturally occurring 
methionine, V. nu VioiTXAim and W. I. Pattebson (Jour. BM. Ohem., 109 
(1956) No. i, pp. 97--105). — ^N-formyl-dl-S-benayl-homocysteine was resolved by 
means of brucine, and the optically active bengyl homocysteines obtained from 
the brucine salts of the formyl derivatives were converted to the corresponding 
homocystines by scission of the benxyl group by sodium in liquid ammonia and 
oxidation of the resulting sodium homocysteinates. Both Isomers were found 
to be obtainable in a high degree of purity and in excellent yield. 

Hie optical isomers of homocystine so obtained were converted to the corre- 
sponding methionines. The homocystine possessing a specific rotation of 
a]%ai+77* in hydroohlorio add solution, and a rotation of — 16* in 
aqueous solution yielded ^methionine identical with the naturally occurring 
methionine. This isomer of homocystine, designated t-homocystine, therefore 
corresponds in spatial configuration to the naturally occurring series. 

The combination of certain fatty adds with lysine, arginine, and sal* 
mine, T. H. Jukes and 0. L. A. SoBicmr (Jour. Biol. Ohem., 110 (1956), No. 1, 
pp. 9^15^ Hoe. g).— -The values obtained in measurements of the pK' values of 10 
straight-chain saturated fatty adds in various ethanol-water mixtures Indicated 
that all of the higher fatty acids examined possess nearly identical pK' values, 
and that their pK' values in water probably lie between 4.9 and 5.0. When 
lysine and arginine were titrated dectrometrically with lauric and oleic adds 
in 72 percent ethanol, fhirly close agreemmit between the calculated and the 
observed values was obtained. The salts thus produced were hydrolyMd less 
than 1 percent Titration curves of salxnine with hydrochloric, capryllc, and 
lauric adds in ethand-water mixtures indicate that combination took place in 
every instance. The pK' value of salmine was found to be markedly increased 
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Salta of Ijraine and arginine with oenain oil the higher fatty a4<la were 
pared, and aome of their propertiea are deacribed briefly. 

Some obaenrationa concerning the chemtotry of arachidonlc add andrita 
qnantitatiTe eatimation, W* 0* Aplt and J. B. Bbown (Jour. Biol, C^em^ 
(19S4)f No, d, pp. dl5-dS£).— The pr(q;)arationa of methyl arachidonate by thiepe 
distinct methoda are described in a contrlbntion from the Ohio State Bni- 
Tersity. The three preparatiima showed no essential differences in pdy- 
bromide nnmber. The constants of highly pnrifled methyl arachidonate and 
arachidonlc add are recorded. The possible application of these results to 
the quantitati?e estimation of aradiidonic acid is discussed, together with 
their more general aK>licati<m to the determination of highly imsaturated 
adds. The lithium soap-acetone method was shown to be a satisfactory pro- 
cedure for the direct isolation of aradiidonic add. 

Onie methylglycoaldes of the naturally occnrring heznronic adds. — IV, 
Polygalactnronic add-methylglycosides derived from Bhrllch*s **Pelctel- 
sSnre** and **Pektolactonaftare**, L. Battb and K. P. Link {Jour, Biol, Ohem„ 
109 (iP55), Vo, U PP- OonUnuing this series (B. S. R., 72, p. 48P), 

**the action of dry hydrogen chloride in absolute methyl alcohol on Ehrlich's 
Fektols&ure and PPktolactons&ure preparations, obtained from both dtms and 
apple pectin**, has been investigated at the Wisconsin Experiment Statimi, with 
the result that "when refluxed for 90 hr. about 80 percent of the Pektolsflure 
and 90 percent of the Pdctolactons&ure were dissolved." 

In eadi case the insoluble residue constoted mainly of an esterlfled polyga- 
lacturonide in the form of its methylglycoside. Analysis of this polyester, 
as well as its sodium salt, barium salt, and free add, showed that It con- 
tained approximately 10 galacturonic add units. 

"Ehrlich's belief that his Pektols&ure and Pdctolactonsfture pr^ratlons are 
deflnite cmnpounds containing 4 galacturonic add units is not in harmony 
with the results obtained." 

Oxidation of certain amino adds by ''resting’* Bacillns protens, F. and 
&L L. 0. Bebnheiic and M. D. Wxbsteb {Jour, Biol, Ohem,, 110 {1985), No, 1, 
pp, 165-172, fig, i).— The authors obtained evidence which led them to believe 
that in the presmice of resting B, proteuB certain amino adds are oxidtoed, 
decarboxylated, and deaminated. They report that leucine, phenylalanine, 
and methionine are oxidised rapidly, and that 1 atom of oxygen to utUiied per 
molecule ; that serine, alanine, and proline utilise 8, 4, and 7 atoms, respectively ; 
that the oxidation of tyrosine and tryptophan is slower and that 2 and 8 
atoms, respectively, are used; that valine, isoleudn^ hydroxyproline, aud 
histidine are oxidised "so slowly that no deflnite uptakes were obtained"; 
and that glycine is completely oxidised. 

Bacterial metabolism. — I, The reductton of propioBaldehyde and of pro- 
pionic acid by Cflostridinm acetobntylieum, K. O. Blanchabo and J. Mac- 
Donald {Jour, Biol, Ohem,, 110 {1985), No, 1, pp, 14S-150).— The authors found 
that, when added to actively fermenting cultures of €, uoetolmtylioum, both 
propionaldeliyde and propionic add are reduced to the cmresponding alcohol, 
fH>roiBnolt without the accompanying formation of any other end products 
which are not normally formed by this microorganism in the fbimmitation of 
carbohydrates. 

"As a result doubt to cast the commonly accepted hypothesis that aldol 
condensatton oonstituteB an important Intermediary step in the formation of 
bntyrie add and nbutanol from carbohydrates by O, aoetObutgUeum,'^ 
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The nmcUage from psjHiitm seefli Floatego psjUinm, L., B. Akoesson 
and M. Fibbman {Jowr, Biol. Ohem., 109 il985), No. 1, vp. 487-^42) contrlbn- 
tlOQ from the University of Arizona reports an examination of the mucilage 
from psyllium seed, which was found to consist of a mixture of polsnironides. 
*^ese bodies are composed of d-galacturonlc acid combined with ^arabino8e. 
The latter sugar is combined with chains of d-xylose molecules varying In 
length from 8 to 85 molecules and a small amount of an X body.** 

The carbohydrates of lupine seeds [trans. title], A Mazeabon {Bol. Boo. 
Eustaoh., 89 (1934), 4, pp. 948-940). — Analysis of seeds of Lupinus alhus 

gave a starch content of a97 percent, although the usual iodine test was nega- 
tive. The other carbohydrates found were reducing sugars (glucose) 0.27 per- 
cent, nonreducing sugars (sucrose) 8.34 percent, dextrins 2.43 percent, and 
hemicellnloses 10.19 percent. — (Courtesy Biol. Ab«.) 

The hemicellnloses extracted from mesqnite wood after chlorination, 
L. Sands and P. Nutter (Jour. Biol. Ohem., 110 (1985), No. 1, pp. 17-99). — Ac- 
cording to observations reported from the University of Arizona, nearly half of 
the hemicellulose of mesquite wood is rendered insoluble by the presence of lignin 
and becomes soluble in 10 percent sodium hydroxide upon the deligniflcation of 
the wood. The methoxyl group remained associated with that fragment of the 
hemicellulose molecule which contained the uronic acid. Boiling for 80 hr. in 
2.5 percent sulfuric acid failed to remove the last two jjentose groups from the 
uronic acid nucleus. Xylose was the only sugar of quantitative Importance 
foimd in the hemicellulose. Glucose, from an easily hydrolyzable hexosan, was 
found among the hydrolytic products of one of the fractions. Oxidation of the 
cellulose by dhlorine was considered to be negligible until after delignlficatioii 
was complete, oxycellulose being found only after the fourth chlorination. The 
number of molecular species in the hemicellulose could not be estimated, but the 
hemicellulose appeared more complex than that Isolated before deligniflcation. 

Pigments of the Mendeliaa color types in maize — chrysanthemin from 
purple-husked maize, G. E. Sando, R. T. Milner, and M. S. Sherman (Jour. 
Biol. Ohem., 109 (1985), No. 1, pp. 908-911, figs. 5).— In an investigation carried 
out at the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, chrysanthemin chloride has 
been isolated in pure form from purple-husked maize and identified. **The latter 
is one of a series of color types in maize whose heritable behavior has been deter- 
mined by Emerson [E. S. R., 45, p. 533]. Since factorial compositions have been 
assigned to this series of color types and it has been shown that flavonol and 
anthocyanidin pigments are involved as color characters, it goes without saying 
that this series affords ideal material for a chemical Interpretation of the 
Mendelian factors Involved. The pigments have now been worked out from the 
brown-husked and purple-husked typ^. The evidence obtained thus far favors 
the possibility of a conversion of the flavonols to anthocyanidins by reduction of 
their corresponding homologous glucosides.** 

Chrysanthemin chloride was purified in ^ form of its picrate. The regener- 
ated pigment on hydrolysis yields molecular proportions of cyanidln chloride 
and glucose. 

Pigments of pink grapefruits, Citrus grandis (L.« Osbeck), M. B. Mat- 
LAOX (Jour. Biol. Ohem., 110 (1985), No. 1, pp. 949-958, figs. 9). — ^In an investiga- 
tion carried out at the U. S. D. A Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, the pigments 
occurring in the flesh of the Foster and of the Marsh pink grapefruits were 
extracted with carbon disulfide and, after preliminary purification, separated 
and Iscflated in a fair state of purity by means of the Tswett chromatographic 
method. Their identification as lycopene and ^-carotene was confirmed spectro- 
scopically. 
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A eontrlbatloii to t|ie chenkitej of pepper pigmente: The red pigment 
in the Perfeetion pimleeto (Oapsftcnm ammim) , W. L. Biown 
Ohem.t no {1995) t N<h 1, pp, The diaracterlgtic red coloring matter 

isolated from the Perfection pimiento is stated by the author of this connnnnica* 
tlon from the Georgia Experiment Station to have been fovnd to be Identical 
with the capsanthin from Hungarian paprika. 

Reactions of dyes with cell snbataacea, l-HI {Jour. Biol. Ohem.^ IIQ {1995)^ 
No. f, pp. 113-118, fig. 1; 119-140, figa. 16; 141-144$ fl09. d). —These three papers 
record a study of the chemical nature of the combinations between dyes com* 
monly used as Uologlcal stains and certain tissue components Isolated by 
chemical methods and treated with various fixing solutions before staining, 
together with the colors produced in such stainings. 

I. StaUUng of isolated nuclear suManoes, E. Q. Kelley and E. G. Miller, Jr. — 
/3-nucleohistone was prepared from beef thymus, a-nucleoprotein by inredpita- 
tion with HCl (at pH 4.7) from the filtrate obtained in the nucleohlstone 
preparation and also directly from a 0.9 percent NaCl extract of the gland, 
nucleic acid from material also obtained from the same gland, histone from 
nucleohlstone, and metaprotein by hydrolysis of a-nucleoprotein. 

A table of the results of fixing and staining these isolated cell substances 
shows the hues and intensities of coloration obtained with thionine, light green 
sr yellowish, oxidized hematoxylin with and without the ferric ammonium 
sulfate mordant, and the Feulgen stain with and without hydrolysis, after fixa- 
tion with phosphotungstic acid, mercuric chloride, formaldehyde, and 96 percent 
alcohol. 

In the case of unmordanted hematoxylin, the histological metadmnnasy 
aig>eared to deiiend directly on pH effects. 

II. The differential staining of nucleoprotein and mucin hy thionine and 
Umilar dyes, E. G. Kelley and E. G. Miller, Jr. — Of the dyes examined, all 
which on dilution showed a definite shift of maximum light absorption toward 
the longer wave lengths gave a color differentiation between mucins and 
nucleoproteins iNirallel to that given by the thionine or toluldine blue technic. 
The color of the stained mucin indicated preponderant staining by the dye 
torm occurring in concentrated aqueous solution, while the color taken by the 
nucleoprotein corresponded to that of the dye in the dilute solution. 

*‘This differentiation is not conditioned by the pH, within the limits in 
which the dye cation can combine with the protein. ... It is postulated that 
this type of metachromatic histological differentiation of tissue proteins is to be 
explained on the basis of the same ph^omenon that is involved in the dilution 
shift of absorption maxima.” 

Experimepts on the effects of the proteins on the dyes are reported, and 
possible theories are briefly discussed. Experiments dealing with the nature of 
the color shift on dilution are also reported, and several hypotheses are 
discussed. 

III. An apparatus for the definition of color in stained hiatoiogioal saotitms, 
E. G. Kelley. — ^An apparatus similar, in part, to a mcmochromatic colorimeter Is 
described, its optical principles being indicated in a diagram and Its eonstmc- 
tion, in part, by yhotograi^s. 

The purification of the ensymes which oxidise certain amino adds, F. and 
M. L. 0. Bebnheim {Jour. Biol. Chenu, 109 {1985), No. 1, pp. ISI-I40, fig. 1). — 
A method for obtaining from the kidney of the rat, cat, or dog a parlfied 
preparation which oxidizes alqpinev phenylalanine, valine, leudne, isoleucine, 
prollne, fwrine, and methionine is described. 

A study of the dZ mixti^ and the natural isomers of the first she of these 
amino acids indicated that the unnatural isomers are preferentially oxidisad. 
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The natural iaomm of Berlae and methiiAitte wm not leetod. Similar prepa- 
rathma fnan llveni oxidised only proline. With the exc ep ti on of proline^ all the 
unnatiiral isomers of the amino adds oxidised by the kidney preparations were 
deaminated. The extent of the deamination corresponded to the oxygen np« 
take, 1 atom of oxygen haying been taken np for every mdecnle of amino acid 
oxidised. Methylene blue was reduced in the presence of the preparation by 
all the amino acids named above but at varying rates. Dl-phenylglycine was 
not oxidised by the purified preparation. Qlydne was not oxidised by any of 
the preparations tried. 

The activatio]i of arginase* L. WxiL (Jour. Biol, Ohem,, 110 (iPd5), Vo, 1, 
pp, This paper presents evidence Indicating that the system, 

cysteine-ferrous iron, activates arginase independently of the origin or purity of 
the ensyme preparation, and that the partial activations obtained with 
cysteine alone or ferrous iron alone depend upon the source and purity of the 
ensyme. 

**The activation picture of liver arginase is changed by feeding the animals 
(fats) a,a'-blpyridine, which combines with ferrous iron. This indicates that 
heavy metal plays an Important role in arginase activation in vivo.** 

Glyoxalase. n-lV (Jour, Biol, C7iem„ 106 (1954), Vo, 1, pp, 179-190, fig, 1; 
109 {1966), Vo, 1, pp, 1-10, fig, 1; 11-B7, figs, 5).— The three papers here noted 
continue the series (B. S. B., 78, p. 584). 

II. The distribution of glgowalase in tissues of normal and cancerous albino 
rats, M. B. Platt and B. F. Schroeder. — ^The kinetic behavior of animal tissue 
glyoxalase has been shown to be Identical with that previously reported for 
acetone-yeast glyoxalase. Observations made in connection with a quantitative 
study of the distribution of glyoxalase in aqueous extracts of organs of uonnal 
and cancerous rats and mice are recorded, together with condlnsions drawn from 
the data obtained.* 

III. Glyoxalase as a reagent for the quantitative mioroestimation of gluta^ 
thione, G. B. Woodward. — manometric method for the determination of re- 
duced glutathione in tissues is described. The method depends upon the meas- 
urement of the activating effect of glutathione on acetone-yeast glyoxalase. 
««The effect of glutathione is specific, neither cysteine, thioneine, ascorbic acid, 
nor oxidized glutathione (among other substances) producing any activity. 

'^Glutathione values in tissues by this method are considerably lower than 
by iodmnetric titration. In blood there is not this discrepancy. 2,0-Dichlor- 
ophenol indophenol titrations in most cases account for the difference between 
the lodometric and manometric values for glutathione.** 

IV. The antiglyoxalase action of kidney and pancreas preparations, G. B. 

Woodward, M. P. Munro, and B. F. Schroeder. — **Kidney tissue of rat, rabbit, 
pig, and horse contains a powerful inhibitor of the enzjrme fl^xalase.** A 
metiiod for measuring the quantity of inhibitor present is described, and vari- 
ous observations are recorded. ^ 

"The Inhibitor exerts its effect by destroying the coensyme glutathione, the 
enzyme its^ being unaffected. The action on glutathione does not involve 
destruction of the sulfhydryl group.** 

Ascorbic acid (vitamin O) oxidase, H. Taubbb, I. 8. KuamnA and D. Hisk- 
SIND {Jour, Biol, Chern,, 110 {1966), Vo, 1, pp, 911-918, figs, 9),— The authors 
r^KUt that "our enzyme differs in various ways from the ha:oxidase . . . 
found in cabbage leaves. The hexoxidase oxidizes not more than 25 percent 
at the substrate even when present in excess, and its kinetics . . . point to a 
very complicated effect of a number of catalysts^ The enzyme of the Hubbard 
aquaih oxUfises MX) pemnt of the substrate rapidly, and its kinetics art those 
of a single ehzyme. It does not affect phenols, glutathione, cysteine, or adrenal- 
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ine, nor ooald we find any ottar anbatrate for this enayma ... ne oiklMe 
is inactivated by trypsin, wbidi shows that l&e many other enaymaa it is 
either a protein or has protein as an indlw;>ensable part of it” 

On peroaNUae, A. K. Balia and W. 8. Haia (/oar. B01, Ohenk, Ifff (iad4)» 
Ko. St pp. Tf7-7dt, flff, i).— ^rom a study of the course of the reaction witiii 
various phenolic and aminated substrates and from other data obtained in an 
investigaticm carried out at the Bureau of Chemistry and Seals, U. S. D. A%, 
the authors tentatively conclude that the ensyme is able to combine to seme 
extent with almost any phenol or amine. **Tbe structure may, however, de- 
termine whether such a compound can undergo oxidation after it is fonnsd, 
and further determine whether, after oxidation, the ensyme still remains 
activa ... If, as seems probable, the reaction is in all cases the same, ^len 
the spedfleity resides in a molecular structure capable of combining with tbe 
ensyme (in the peroxide state) and also capable of undergoing a specific type 
of oxidation whidi the ferment can aocelerata The speciic type of oxidation 
is probably QUinone (or Imlde) formation, as may be deduced from the pro- 
duction of an o-qulnone from pyrogallol and the fact that metaqninones do not 
exist When the formation of a quinone Is impossible the eni^nie is injured, 
whidi can indicate that it normally functions as a ddiydrogenase; that is, by 
simultaneously removing two hydrogen atoms attached to dilEerent O atoms.” 

A hot-water funnel, J. B. Oalowblz. {InSus. and Snatin. Ohem,, Asslyi. BA, 
7 (ifi55), No. It p. 7d, Up. 1).— In a device reported from the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, the water Jacket consists of a top cut from a bottle of suitable sise 
and i^ced in an inverted position, the stem of the funnd passing through 
one hole of a two-hole rubber stopper wired into the neck of the bottle top* 
A glass or metal tube passes downward from the second opening in the stopper 
and is bent upward to the top of the water jadeet and downward over the 
edge of the jadeet to dip into the water surrounding the funnd. Heating the 
lower part of the drculatlon tube produces convection currents adequate, if 
the tube be from 8 to 10 mm in diameter, to maintain the desired tempeiatiire 
in the water (or salt solution) about the found. Attention is called to the 
possibility of using Btlehner funnels as well as the ordinary 00* glass founds. 

A micromethod for the determination of sodium, A. P. Wisnbaoh (/out. 
BM. Ohem.t 110 (1885), No. It pp. 85-88).— A contribution from the Johns 
Hopkins University describes a micromethod for the determination of sodium 
in 0.1 cc of serum, plasma, or whole blood, in 0.6 oc of a 1: 0 tridiloxoacetie 
add serum or plasma protein-free filtrate, orinlccofal:10 triChloroacetIo 
add whole blood or cell protdn-free filtrate. The method is adaptable also 
to the determination of sodium in other biological material, such as urine 
or fecea 

The method is based on the predpltatlon of sodium in an alcohoUc medium 
as die triple salt uranyl sine sodium acetate. Subsequently, the prec^tate, 
whidi is entirely soluble in water, is titrated with sodium hydroixide, the 
reaction dspendi^ on the formation of die amphoteric hydroxides of uranium 
and sine. 

Rapid melhed for determination of small amounts of arseulo, a B. 
Taohsta (Indus, end Bnpin. Chein., Andtpt. Bd., S (lBS4)t No. A pp. 858*868, 
Ags. 8).— A method fbr the determination of arsenic by estimating the evolved 
arsine depositsd upon a mercuric bromide-impregnated diaphragm to given, 
and is shown to be applicable for estimating minute quantities of arsenic in 
tbs presence of such impurltiis as iron, tin, anthnony, or xeduciUe sulfur and 
Idioqdiotus compounda Modiiying the procedure somewhat made it posdhie. 
tq determine the arsenic content of an undigested sample of many products. 
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The arsine erolTed from the reaction mixture containing ainc activated by 
previous treatment with a hydrochloric acid solution of stannous diloride^ to- 
gether with ferrous, or ferrous ammonium sulfate and hydrochloric acid, is 
carried by a current of nitrogen or hydrogen through a vertical condenser 
provided with a cotton plug saturated with a solution of cuprous chloride in 
hydrochloric acid, through a Milligan absorption bulb containing the same 
cuprous chloride solution, and thence through a small circular diaphragm or 
filter paper disk which is impregnated with mercuric bromide and is held 
between the abutting ground ^ds of two pieces of glass tubing brought to- 
gether in a Jacket of rubber tubing. After the evolution and absorption of 
the arsine, the absorption disk is placed in a 20 percent solution of cadmium 
iodide until all the mercuric iodide formed is dissolved out. The disk is then 
washed with water, dried between blotters, and compared with a series of 
stains prepared from solutions of known arsenic content. 

**For minute amounts of arsenic the method is especially applicable, as the 
entire digest of a sample can be used. With a disk 20 mm in diameter 0.001 
to 0.04 mg of arsenic trloxlde can be directly determined.’* 

The determination of iodine in biological material, V. Tbsvobbow and 
G. J. Fashena (Jour. Biol. Chem., 110 (1935)^ No. i, pp. 29S8, fig. i).— A con- 
tribution from Cornell University reports a critical study of a method based 
upon the oxidation of the organic matter with sulfuric acid and chromium tri- 
oxlde in the presence of a very small proportion of cerous sulfate (the catalyst 
insuring the conversion of all the iodine to iodic acid), followed by a reduction 
with arsenious oxide, steam distillation of the liberated iodine, reoxidation 
with bromine, and estimation of the iodic add by treatment with potassium 
Iodide and titration with thlosulfkte. 

Three sources of error in this basic procedure were discovered and were 
corrected by suitable modification: ’’First, it was found that arsenic could 
frequently be demonstrated in the distillate by means of the Marsh test The 
arsenic acid formed from this by subsequent bromination liberates iodine in 
the final titration, thus leading to grave errors. Secondly, when substances 
containing appreciable amounts of chloride (blood) were digested with chromic 
and sulfuric acids, a large amount of chromyl chloride was formed, of which 
traces invariably distilled over into the absorber. This gave rise to the yellow 
color aud was also found to be responsible for the slow liberation of the excess 
iodine in the final titration. Furthermore, even in the absence of appreciable 
chromyl chloride it could be demonstrated that vigorous distillation caused the 
transfer, by entrainment, of enough chromium to interfere with the final 
titration. In the third place, It was found that the large amount of acetic 
add which formed during the digestion of organic material later distilled into 
the alkaline absorber, interfering with the sensitivity of the titration because 
of two factors— the high salt concentration and the buffer action of the residual 
potassium acetate.** ^ 

To oferoome these dilBculties, phoiE^horous add was substituted for arsenic 
trioxide as the reducing agent. The chromyl chloride and acetic acid were 
both removed by Introdndng a boiling period after digestion, and errors due 
to entrainment were overcome by the induslon of a KJeldahl bulb in the 
apparatus. 

Some Iodine-containing samples of diromium trioxide were difficult to purify. 
Potassltua didiromate was substituted and was ’’found to be ideal for the pnrw 
pose. It is inexpendve, easily purified, and because of its slow conversion to 
chromic add in the digestion fladr it appreciably diminishes the intensity of 
the reaction.** 
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Rapid method for qaantltatlve detenntiuitloii of eaihon itt orgamlc com- 
poundSt 0. B. POLLABO and W* T. BVmBE, Ja ( Jndiia. and Enffln. AnaW* 

Ed,f 7 il9S5)i No. 1, p. 77, flff. 1 ).~-In an apparatus reported from the UnlverBity 
of Florida, a built-in dropping funnel allows the addition of the oxidizing 
mixture without opening the flaift, the carbon dioxide is determined gravi* 
metrically, and an aspirator is used to pull air through the aiH;>aratus. Sat- 
isfactory and consistent checks with the theoretical percentage of carbon are 
said to hare been obtained. Figures are giten. 

Orgaalc soil carbon by reduction of chromic add, L. E. Aixisoir {Bott 8oi., 
40 {19SJS), No. 4, pp. Wi‘-5gO).--This contribution from the Illinois Experiment 
Station records the results of a critical examination of the SchoUenberger 
method (E. S. R., 65, p. 504) for determining soil organic carbon by the reduc- 
tion of chromic acid. ModiflcationB of this procedure by other Investlgatots 
were found less desirable than the original, “since they have impaired one or 
more of Its desirable features, namely, simplidty, rapWlty, or accuracy.” Com- 
pared to furnace combustion, Schollenberger's method was shown to offer the 
following advantages: (1) It is approximately 50 percent more rapid, (2) it 
is unaffected by the presence of carbonates in the sample, and (8) it does not 
determine inert carbon. 

As an example of the advantage of a method unaffected by the presence of 
inert carbon is stated the result of an analysis of a sample of soil taken close 
to a railroad right of way and diowing some 21 percent more “organic” carbon 
in the combustion method than was found by the SchoUenberger method. 
Physical examination of a sample showed the presence of cinders and unbumed 
coal particles. Another sample, from a point 200 ft. from the railway, yielded 
practically the same result when examined by either method. 

Though more accurate than the combustion method for soil samples contain- 
ing inert carbon, the Scholl^berger method was shown to require a correction 
of the directly determined figures In that “the conditions of time and tempera- 
ture of oxidation by chromic acid reduction give uniformly incomplete oxida- 
tion of soil organic carbon. A conversion factor of 1.16 is required to bring 
carbon values by this method into agreement with furnace combustion data. 
The analytical error of the reduction method, although slightly greater than 
that of the furnace combustion method, is shown to be less than the error in a 
commonly acc^ted method of sampling; hence the accuracy of this method 
is adequate for the purpose intended.” 

Research on shortening time without affecting the accuracy of Dyer’s 
modified method for the determination in sofiS of phosphoric acid, lime, 
and potash soluUe in citric acid solution ( X per cent) , J. A. Bonkbt and 
F. A. ViLLAifiL {Jour. Dept. Agr. Puerto Rico, 17 {199S), No. 4t 287-890).— 
The Dyer method was investigated at the Puerto Rico OoUege Experiment Sta- 
tion with the purpose of shortening the time without affecting the accuracy 
of the modified method for the determination in soils of phosphoric acid, lime, 
and potash soluble in 1 percent citric acid solution. A shortened metlied for 
the lime determination, based on thei Chapman method (E. S. R., (R, p. 414) 
for the predpitatlOB of calcium oxalate in add solutions (pH 8.9-12) in the 
presence of iron, aluminum,- titaUittm, manganese, magnesium, and phosphates, 
is recommended. A short method is recommended for the phosphoric acid 
determination. Results are^ aibalyaed 'Statisttcidly^'hy Sthdckib method. 

Several of the colorimetric methods recomidettded pboqfiioHd add 

determination are also dtse us ie d . 

A eUmparlsou of potassium permafigauate and oerto sulfate for the 
oxIfiutfOB of odtialCbiltrttu Is the estimation of potassium in KCt soluieeiu 
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and In aauiioaiiiiii acetate aoil-eKtaaeta* H. C. SUnn (8o& 8oLt |0 (JMff), 
^To. 4, pp, PreliBilnary eii>erliii6Bta made la connectloii with an in- 

Teatigation in progress at the D^ware Experiment Station indiqated that in 
the Schneler and Thomas method (B. 8. R., 74, p. 2QT) there is a possibility 
of using ioe-cold distilled water for the wash solution, and that alcohol may 
not be necessary. Talc with a fritted glass funnSl seemed to be better for 
filtration than an asbestos pad. **The Schneler and Thomas method is reliable 
for the determination of potassinm in the ammonium acetate leadiate of 
Sassafras silt loam soil, if duplication of results and the recovery of potassium 
added to the leachate are considered measures of rSUability.** 

A procedure for the determination of potassinm by means of ceric sulfate 
is given. A comparison between 17 determinations of potassium in a KOI 
solution by means of potassium permanganate and 16 determinations on the 
same solution by means of ceric snlfate was made, the potassinm equivalent 
factors being essmitially the same. 

The ammonium acetate extracts of Sassafras silt loam, Chester loam, and 
Norfolk sand were analysed for potassinm by both methods: There was dose 
agreement in all cases. Known amounts of potassium added to some of the 
leachates were recovered reasonably well, indicating that both methods are 
reliable for the determination of small amounts of potassium in these soil 
extracts. 

“In some respects ceric sulfate seems to be preferable to potassinm perman- 
ganate for potassinm determinati<ms [especially in the matter of sharpness of 
titration end point. In which respect the new method described would am;)ear 
to have been distinctively superior].** 

A simple method of estimating exchangeable calcium and other bases 
in nonealcareons soils, A N. Puu (Sod Soi., 40 (iPfid), No. d, pp. $89^90 ). — 
According to the*data obtained by the author, a simple method of estimating 
exchangeable calcium and other bases in nonealcareons soils consists in shaking 
a known weight of the soil with 0.1 n oxalic add in n ammonium acetate. 
The whole of the caldum is predpitated as oxalate, and the decrease in the 
concentration of the oxalate ion is equivalent to the exchangeable caldum in 
the soil. Under the experimental conditions described, all the exchangeable 
bases other than caldum passed into solution as acetates or oxalate. A 
known volume of the filtrate is evaporated to dryness and ignited, when these 
bases are obtained as carbonates and are determined by titration with standard 
add. 

The composition of the tlssne proteins.-*!, The estimation of purines 
in tissnes, 8. Gaair and A Uacvlla (Jour, BM, Vhem,^ 110 (1985), No. 1, pp. 
tlSO, fig. i).— This paper reports upon “the first of a smdes of experi- 
ments on the composition of the tissue proteins in relation to the anatomy 
and physiology of the cdL** Suitably pr^mi^ tissue samples could be sufli- 
dently hydrolysed in a mixture of 10 ir fismilc add and n hydrochloric add, 
the quhntity of hydrochloric add pcesoit being somewhat more than equiva- 
lent to the free andno groups of the proCdn dealt with, without destruction 
of the purines, of which quantitative recoveries could be madA An aqueotis 
suspension of cuprous oxide was found the best precipitant for the purines 
Urns Ifi^erated. 

The lodometrlo detarmlnetlon of cysteine, T. F. LxvzxnB (Jour. BioL (Them., 
109 (1986), Bo. 1, pp, The author finds that if the concentratioDS both 

of hjrdrbchloric add and of potassium iodide be increased to molar the liadlity 
of other methods (dependiag upon the oxidation of cysteine to cystine by 
iodine and upon the subsequent titration of the exeesi Iodine) to an error 
due to oxidatloo tayond the disulfide stage is silainated, togstlier with the 
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ineoovttileiieet of ^ding tlie temperatare of the MuilotiO «t d* O. and of 
carrying out the exoeoa iodine titration immodiately and rapidly. Under tho 
oonditioiii q^edfled, the indirect iodometric deteniiination of cyMeine. In 
1 C HGl and KI at room temperatnre was ohown to yidd reonlta copajatent 
with ita oxidation to cyattne. 

M HI the changing of Uw amount of exceaa L from abont 10 percent 
to over 1»000 percent, by varying the cyateine concmitration, waa . . . found 
to be without effect on the reaulta, whidi are moreover • . . conatant over 
a period! of 8 hr.*’ 

The elactrometrio titration of lecithin and cephalin, T. H. Jum (Jour, 
Biol, Ohem,, 107 (I9S4), No. 8, pp. 788-787, flp. 1).— In an inveatigation reported 
from the Univeraity of Oalifomia mixturea of lecithin and cepbalin were 
titrated electrometrlcally in 96 percent ethanol. **Oephalin waa found to 
bind alkali and to have a pK* value of 8.9. Ledltfain did not bind alkali. 
Both phoapholipldea bound acid at low values of pH and had valuea 
of about 1.1. These obaervationa indicate that lecithin and cepbalin form 
Ewitter iona” 

Equilibria of the baaic amino adds in the formol titration, M, Lbvt 
(Jour. Biol. Ohem., 109 (1985), No. i, pp. 865-881, ftgo. 5).^**A unified systematic 
treatment of the equilibriums between dibasic amino adds and formaldehyde 
has been developed and applied to arginine, histidine, and lysine. Only Uie 
amino groups are considered as reacting with formaldehyde, each of them 
reacting with 1 or 2 mdecnles of formaldehyde successively.” The stoidiiometry 
of each amino add in the formol titration (E. S. B., 19, p. 806) with reference 
to its equilibriums is dlacusaed. 

Determination of malic add in plant tiaane, O. W. Puann, H. B. VioxBnr, 
and A. X WamcAN (/ndiM. and BngUi. Chem., Analpt. JBd., 6 (1984), No. 4$ PP* 
888-881).— It has been shown at the Connecticut [New Haven] Bxperio^t 
Station that ”malic add, when oxidized by potassium permanganate in the 
presence of potassium bromide, is converted into a bromine compound that is 
volatile with steam. This substance combines with dinitrophenylhydnudne in 
add solution to yield, a product insoluble in water which can be filtered off 
and dissolved in pyridine. The pyridine solution, when diluted with water 
and made alkaline with sodium hydroxide, promptly develops a blue color 
suitable for spectrophotometric measurements, strictly proportional to the 
quantity of malic add taken over the range 0.1 to 2.5 mg, and stable for sev- 
eral hours.” The same product was formed both from optically active and 
frmn optically inactive malic add. 

**A method, based upon this reaction, has been developed to detennlne the 
malic add content of dried leaf tissue, or of extracts from leaves, and has 
been applied to tobacco leaf. Preliminary experiments have shown that It 
can readily be adapted to the investigation of the malic add content of 
muscle, blood, and urine, and also to the determination of aqpartle add after 
this has been deaminiied with nitrous add,” 

Application of the glass electrode to dairy products, L. B. Pasxs and 
a B. Bibnxs (JndUB. and Bngin. Ohom., AmOyt. Ed., 7 (1985), No. 1, pp. 71, 
7f).— An investigation reported from the Pennsylvania State College has diown 
that the H-ioh concmitration of dairy products may be determined by Ihe 
dass electrode, the qulnhydnme electrode, or the hydrogen electrode with an 
accuracy which is within experimental mor. A decided drift occurred when 
plathuun etectrodes were used^wlth quinhydrone, especially In ice mam mix 
and buttmr serum. This drift was eliminated by the use of gold dectroden. 
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The stidc i^iitimoQ^ electrode data were from 0 l 807 to <X646 pB units bicker 
tban tliosc^ from the glass electrode. The errors appeared to increase with 
high concentration of serum solids and with the lactic add content The 
effects upon the stick antimony electrode of solutions containing dtric acid, 
lactic acid, and lactose are emphasised. *'Since citrate and lactate ions form 
complezes with antimony in solution, it seems probable that a similar complex 
formation takes place at the surface of the antimony dectrode. Jks a result 
the electrode does not measure the true H-ion concentration of the solution.*’ 

Tests for the presence of sugar and salt in milk and cream, F. J« Doan 
(Petm. Assoo. Dairy and Milk Inap, Ann. Rpt, 10 pp. In a 

discussion contributed from the Pennsylvania Experiment Station two tests are 
recommended as being of use in connection with recent legislation requiring 
additions of sugar or salt to certain classifications of milk and cream. One 
is the so-called “resorcinol-hydrochloric add test” for ketones “which, if used 
properly and with understanding, will indicate the presence of added sugar 
in milk or cream.” The other is the silver nitrate titration method for indi- 
cating added salt in milk or cream. “The results of this test are to be inter- 
preted on the basis of the normal maximum limits for chlorides in milk and 
cream. 

“While there are some objections to these tests when ai^lied to individual 
cow’s milk or to milk from small herds, nevertheless when they are used for 
milk and cream made up from a comparatively large number al herd sources 
and for the purposes here stated the objections become practically negligible. It 
is therefore believed that these tests will give satisfactory results in the uses 
intended.” 

Determination of batter fat in the presence of coconut oil, F. F. Fiandebs 
and A. D. Tbuitt {Indus, and Engin. Chem., Analyt. Ed., 6 (1034), No. 4, pp. 
286f 287). — modification described in a contribution from the Massachusetts 
State Purchase Laboratory, where it has long been in use in controlling the 
composition of oleomargarine which contained 10 percent of butterfat and a 
similar proportion of coconut oil, “reverses the regular procedure in that it 
avoids the second distillation and operates directly upon that portion of the 
fatty acids precipitated by silver. Also, the use of silver nitrate as the silver 
salt insures quick and clean precipitation.” 

A qualltatiTe test for enzymes of the trypsin and papain types, J. B. 
SuMNEB and S. F. Howell (Jour. Biol. Chem., 109 (1935), No. 1, pp. 429--481 ). — 
Finding such combinations of dyes with fibrin as have been used in testing for 
the presence of pepsin to be unsatisfactory as a means of testing for proteases 
acting in neutral solutions or at higher pH values, the authors of this contribu- 
tion from (Cornell University devised a test dependent upon hide powder con- 
taining barium sulfate precipitated within its pores. When this material is 
acted upon by proteases, the barium sulfkte is liberated and goes into suspension 
upon shaking. This combination has been shown to be satisfactory for the 
detection of all proteases attacking proteins of high molecular weight, insofar 
as these enzymes have been examined. 

“With the hide powder-barium snlfate a positive test is given by 1 mg of 
Fairchild’s 1 : 3,000 trypsin at pH 7 j 0 at room temperature in 1 min. One mg 
of Park, Davis 1 : 3,000. pepsin at pH 2.0 gave practically no test for 4 hr., but 
large quantities of pepsin gave a test rapidly. Fig tree protease, taka-diastase 
pr^aration, papain-cysteine, and bromelin-cysteine gave positive tests at pH 
5.0 veryrrapidly. Extract of green malt and a commercial saceharase prepara- 
tion gave positive tests at room temperature at pH 4.1 only after about 1 hr. 
As little as 0.001 mg of Fairdiild’s trypsin gave a positive though faint test ' 
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after Incabatloa with the hide powder at 87**. [C.J ovemigibt For some un- 
explained reason the rate of dlgeiM^on decreases very rapidly with small 
amounts at trypsin." 

Full manipulative detail of the preparation of the new substrate and of the 
carrying out of the test are given. 

The chemical determination of minute quantities of vitamin 0« D. Gliok 
(Jour. Biol. Chem,t 109 (19S6), No. i, pp. 485-458).— A method for the estimation 
of vitamin G, which Is reproducible to ±0.0001 mg, is described. "It Is suitable 
for determination of the vitamin O content of extremely small amounts of 
material. Including microtome sections of tissue [two sections 20fA thick or one 
of 40^]." 

AGBICTJITUEAI HETEOEOLOGT 

On developing long-range weather forecasting (Bui. Amer. Met. fiToo., 
16 (1965) t No. 10, pp. 266, 237). — ^In an interchange of views between O. F. 
Brooks and H. H. Clayton, the two were In agreement on the following points 
with reference to long-mnge weather forecasting: 

**The effort to find fixed periods of constant phase and amplitude In the 
weather (other than diurnal and annual periods) has been attended with little 
success. . . . Many investigators have found similarities in the weather changes 
at stations widely separated on the earth’s surface. Some of these changes are 
of the same character and some are opposed to each other." This fact seems 
to have some significance in relation to weather forecasting and has been used 
for this purpose by certain meteorologists. Further investigation should be 
made of whether certain centers of action in the atmosphere, as, for examj^, 
the area of low pressure in the North Atlantic, the high over the Middle 
Atlantic, and the high in northeastern Siberia, can be related to changes in 
physical condition of the earth’s surface, such as changes in temperature of the 
ocean, in accumulated ice and snow in high latitudes, or to changes in solar 
activity. “It is desirable that investigation of the relation between solar 
changes and the weather be continued. Studies of the physics of the air in 
regard to the movement of different air masses, as practiced by the Bergen 
school of meteorologists, and in regard to the absorption, reflection, etc., of 
solar heat and of terrestrial radiation as embodied in the studies of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, of Humphreys, Dines, Simpson, and others are important 
and promising lines of investigation in this field as well as in regard to day-to- 
day weather changes." 

An iq»plication of the theory of tropopause waves to weather forecast- 
ing, I. P. Kbick (Bui. Amer. Met. 8oc., 16 (1955), No. 10; p. 226). — ^In an 
abstract of this paper, presented at the Washington meeting of the American 
Meteorological Society, the author states that '‘recent investigations, concern- 
ing the relation between pressure and temperature fiuctoations in the tropo- 
sphere and oscillations of the trop<^use, show tliat in the higher levels of the 
troposphere, low tempmdures are associated with a warm, low tropopause, and 
high temperatures with a cold, high trc^pause." 

A possible predictive factor for Florida air temperatures, G. Sioouic 
(Bta. Amer. Met. Boo., 16 (1955), No. 10, pp. 221, m).— From a study of 
Caribbean water temperatures and temperatures of the air in Florida, the 
author concludes that “the variations in northwestern OariM)ean water-sur- 
face temperatures are probably modifying influences on Florida winter air 
temperatures In m inverse (t^nse. The sign of the anomaly in the Florida 
air temperature for a given winter season con be predicted with better than 
chance aosuracy tat at least seven months in advance." He sugflests that 
46124—80 ^2 
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'this is a step in tbe diiectloa of long-ranao loxoeasting, and fnrtiier analyaos 
may reveal additional significant predlctlTe factors.** 

[Temperatore distrlbvtlo]i in Pennqrlvaala], H. Landsbebg (BsL Amer. 
Met 800 ., 16 (1966), No, 19, p, fifiO).— In an abstract of a paper, presented at the 
Washington meeting of the American Meteorological Society and dealing pri- 
marily with '*three temperature maps for Pennsylvania based on a normal 
period of 1871 to 1900 with values reduced to sea level for January, July, 
and the whole year**, the author states that **while the July map shows simply 
increasing temperature toward the south with a cooling effect of the ocean 
in the utmost eastern part of the State, the January map reveals a warming 
^ect of the Great Lakes and two heat islands In the southeastern and 
southwestern countiea The map for the whole year shows that Greene 
County, Fayette County, and parts of York County are the warmest parts 
of the State.** 

Climatological data for air oonditioiiiiig (Bui, Amer, Met 800 ,, 16 (1966), 
No, 10, pp, 641 , Reference is made to the marked increase in the use of 
air conditioning equipment in the last few years, and to the publication by 
the U. S. D. A. Weather Bureau of tabulations of certain values especially 
needed for air conditioning engineering and operation. 

«<The most generally required values are the so-called 'degree days.* The 
number of degree days for heating or winter air conditioning for a month is 
determined by totaling the daily deficiencies in the mean temperature (maxi- 
mum plus minimum divided by two) relative to 65” F. The totals should 
be (xmiputed for all those months In which some or all the days have mean 
temperatures bdow 65”. !Ihe base value of 65” has been determined em- 
pirically and is generally agreed on by engineers.’* 

Degree days for cooling, A. D. Habston (Bui, Amer, Met 800 ., 16 (196$), 
No, 10, pp, 246-244) • — is stated that ** 'degree days* are fairly well established 
as a basis for estimating heating costs and are now to be included in monthly 
meteorological summaries. With the growing use of air conditioning, there 
rises a question concerning the possibility of using some similar guide to 
cooling costs. Unfortunately there are not enough data available to justify 
the final selection of such a guide. Those who have such information avail- 
able should cooperate to the end that a satisfactory basis may be developed.** 

SOIIA— FEETniZEBS 

[Soil and fertiliser Investigattons by the Illinois Station] (IU4not$ Bta, 
Rpt 1964, pp, 15-26, 27-60, 62^0, id).— Results of studies by B. S. Smith, 

F. B. DeTurk, B. H. Bray, J. G. Anderson, F. C. Bauer, H. J. Snider, 0. H. 
Sears, and L. B. Allison are noted under the following caption^: Soil surrey 
provides basis for land-use pedicles; why soils grow old revealed by long- 
time studies; impervious sifi>soil found in two general situations; drainage 
water gives valuable crop Information; land use and adjustments rest on soil 
productivity; stable agriculture impossible on Impoverished soils; simple soil 
systems best in times of low prices; manure value set at |4 an acre a year 
in long test; use of limestone stablUses farm yields and income; phoq;)hates 
prove profitable only in smne cases; potassium, lodging preventive, raises 
grain quality; and lack of potassium found to cause low com yields. 

[Soil Investtgatioiis by the Wiscousla Stslioii] (WUoomln Bta, Bui, 480 
(6966), ip, 61-67, flge, 9).— Data are rq;>orted under the following capttons: 
Potash, not wator, limits crop yields on marsh soils and fertiliser experiments 
at the Peninsular SnbstatKm, both by A. B. Albert; field trials show benefits 
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ft?om forttUirtiif c a m i ii ig paai, bsr V. £k IfmAMidi; deep fiJli to Increase 
potato yidde at Bke Lnk» liy MwImlcIi, F. W. Dnffoe, and J. O. littwaxd; soil 
adds hdp to make rock phosphate ayaliahle to i^ts, \fj VL h. Cook and 8. 
Xmog; and Imprsfe methods of stndsdng soil cdlolds, by 1C. Drosdoff and 
Tmog. 

New soil series estoblished in lOSS, O. F. Shaw {Amer. Soil Surrey 
Aeaoe. Bui. id (iSd4)> PP. id, i7).— *There is submitted hmwith a list of the 
names of the soil series corrdated and establidied since the submission of the 
last list 1 yr. ago. The list includes M names, 11 from the Province of Saskatch* 
ewan in Oanada, 77 from the United States, and 6 from Bast Africa. These, 
with the 2,197 series names already listed with our association, make a total 
of 24291 soil series that have been definitely and officially establidhed in various 
parts of the world.*' 

Standards in soU type correlation, M. Baldwik (Amer. 8<M Bwrvey Auoo, 
Bel. 15 (iPd.i), pp. id, 19 ). — The author of this short discussion, contributed 
from the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Qbemistry and Soils, points out that **no doubt 
the ideal standard for a soil type would be a natural soil section established by 
authority, custom, or general consent as re p re s e ntative of a particular soil 
classification unit or type and exposed for examinatiim in place.** He recog* 
nines, however, that **since it seems impracticable fOr everyone concerned to be 
constantly running to selected soil profiles to refresh his knowledge of parttcular 
soil standards, it is necessary to r^oduce or describe our standards in such a 
way as to permit a rather general dissemination of the salient features of the 
standard profile. This can be accomplished by (1) securing monolith samples 
of the profiles or section samples with as little disturbance as possible of the 
natural soil characteristics, (2) securing selected samples of the various natural 
soil layers or horiaons, (8) reproduction by photography, (4) reproduction Iqr 
sketches or drawings whi<di may be more or less conventionalized, (5) written 
description, (6) memory or mental imagery.** The relative values of these 
various methods and the use of one to supplemait another are briefly analyzed. 

Soil pore-space, A. Sioth (Amer. Boil Bwrvey Atsoa Bel. IS (19541 1 
p. 20 ). — ^Noting a certain degree of confusion in terminology, the author of this 
contribution from the University of Oalifomia suggests that "in mrder to Obtain a 
more universally accepted usage, . . . the term soil pore space be used to 
express the total pore space of the soil mass regardless of the proportloiis of air 
or water that may occupy these pores, ^t soil air space be used to express that 
portion of the soil pore space occupied by air, and soil moisture space be used to 
express that portion of the soil pore space occupied by water. It is further 
recommended that these all be expressed as percentage of the total volume 
occupied by the entire soU mass, whidi method of expression is most used at 
the present time in soil physics, whether reteence is made to soils in their 
natural state in the field or to any described artificial conditioir In Hie 
laboratory.** 

Soil temperature i^paratus for field work, G. A. Mail (Boil Boi., 40 
(19SS)^ No. 4, pp. 285, 286, /tg. f).— The soil thermometer unit of an a]»aratU8 
devised at the Montana ISzperlinent Station is described as consisttng, essen- 
tially, of a Ifi-in. length of dr-ln. copper tubing, hammered at one end to a 
tapering point and containing a wbU-insulated flSgEage constantan wire pass- 
ing through a filling of fn■lflai^ng compound and welded into the point of the 
tube. The filing of H* %-in. dlvisioos on the copper tube permitted the 
d^;»th to whidi it had been forced into the ground to be read conveniently. 
A copper wire was soldered to the open end of the tube, and the copper and 
constantan wires were protected by rubber tubing to a distance of from X tp 
2 Hie tuba A ooid junction end potsntlonieter completed thi^ fgulih 
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ment. this appamtns It is possible to measure a temperature gradient 

In most situations involylng soil temperature much more speedily than is pos- 
sible by the use of the standard soil thermometer in g^eral use/* 

A suggested scheme fbr mapping rough stony land or steep stony 
mountain areas, H. W. Hiobee (Amer, Boil Survey Assoc. Bui. 15 (19S4), 
p. 5S). — ^The method suggested in this contribution from the U. S. D. A. Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils is described, in part, as follows: ^'(1) Choose a num- 
ber or map symbol to r^reseivt all areas of rough stony land. ... (2) -In 
order to differentiate the soil material of the rough stony areas suffix to the 
rough stony land symbol the soil number that is used for that particular soil 
profile wherever found irrespective of the stone content . . . 

“In the final publication of maps a similar procedure could be followed, 
only that a given color could be used to designate all areas of rough stony land, 
thus eliminating the additional cost of using different colors to show differ- 
ent kinds of soil materials. To designate the different soil materials within 
the rough stony areas it is suggested that the map symbols which are used to 
designate a given soil be engraved on the rough stony land color.” Illustrative 
examples of these procedures are given. 

An informative legend for soil maps, C. F. Shaw (Amer. Boil Survey 
Assoc. Bui. 15 (19S4)f pp. 7-9). — Of the use in soil maps of color areas and 
alphabetically arranged lists of literal symbols, the author of this note from 
the University of California says, in part, that “they may be made very mudi 
more expressive and made to carry much additional information by adding a 
few interpretive lines and by rearranging the blocks of color in conformity to 
simple classification schemes.** 

Beferrlng to a legend for the Auburn area, Calif., presented as Illustrative 
material, he further states that “the most inclusive categories place the soils 
in two groups — ^the primary soils formed by residual weathering from hard 
rocks, the secondary soils formed by weathering from unconsolidated mate- 
rials that have been transported and deposited by water as alluvial fans and 
broad alluvial plains. Bach of these categories is again divided on the basis 
of degree of leaching and character of weathering, where the latter is known. 
Both noncalcareous and calcareous soils, or Pedalfers and Pedocals, occur in 
each area, and some of the soils show definite trend in weathering that can 
be recognized as laterltlc in character. Surveys in other regions would show 
similar trends that might be podsolic or chemosemlc, or might fit into some 
other ‘climatic’ class that can be Indicated.** 

Soil survey trends in Java, B. L. PmmLETOH (Amer. Soil Survey Assoc. 
Bui. IS (19S4), pp. 73-75). — ^The author Indicates, In a brief discussion con- 
tributed from the University of the Philippines, the general nature of the 
methods used, respectively, by the Institute of Soil Technology and the Experi- 
ment Station of the Java Sugar Industry in mapping the soils of Java. The 
first named agency “is following the ‘American’ method, supplementing it by 
mineralogical and chemical laboratory determinations.” The sugar experi- 
ment station, “to insure more precision and uniformity in the absence of other 
means of compilation, employs a method using more ^cact laboratory measure- 
ments of color and heaviness.^ 

Soil survey of the Lovington araa, Bew Mesdco, W. G. Habpeb and L. H. 
SiOTH (U. S. Dept. Ayr.j Bur. (Them, and iSoUs {Soil Swh^y ffpt.l, 8er. 1933, 
No. 2, pfi. 21, figs. 2, map 1). — ^^e Lovington ar^, of 841,600 acres and located 
in Lea County in southeastern New Mexico, forms part of an extensive high 
plain and, “witliin the area surveyed, ... is very flat tredess grassland that 
is almost unbroken in relief by dissecting strefuntr or noticefi.ble ridgeci. In 
the eastern port of the afea a few omts am cbaracte^d by k feihowy finite-" 
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like mirface relief.'* But three soil aerieB are represented (Springer* Lea, and 
Reagan), the two types of greatest extent being Springer fine sandy loam, 9.8 
percent of the tract surveyed, and Lea loam, a? percent Scab land occupies 
69.9 percent of the area and is used only as pasture land^ 

The survey was made in cooperation with the Xew Mexico Experiment 
Station. 

Notes regarding soils and vegetation in southwestern Wyoming, T. W. 
Glasset (iimer. SoU Survey A%soo. BuL 15 (1954), PP* A brief con- 

tribution from the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Chemistry and Soils calls attention 
to the fact that Uinta County not only represents the soils and vegetation of 
southwestern Wyoming but also **bas the great soil groups of those found in 
temperate latitudes.** These soil groups are described, together with the vege- 
tation characteristic of each in the county under discussion. 

Characteristics indicating differences in maturity in soils of the semi- 
arid regions, A. T. Swioin^ and R. D. Hooksrsmith (Amer, Boil Survey Assoc. 
BuL 15 (1954), pp. 54-58),— A cooperative investigation by the U. S. D. A. 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils and the Colorado College of Agriculture has 
shown that factors other than precipitation Influence the development of soils 
in semiarld regions, some of the more important of these additional factors 
being temperature, length of seasons, vegetation, humidity, and air movement 

**Soil8 in the semiarld regions studied are characterized by (1) a grayish 
brown surface muldi 1 to 2 in. thick, (2) a darker brown or reddish brown 
cloddy sone, roughly columnar in the lower part (3) a lighter colored zone 
usually heavier in texture, (4) a zone of lime accumulation, and (5) a sone 
with less lime, usually lighter in texture. The scone of lime accumulation seems 
to be the best index of the stage of development ranging from only small de- 
posits to thick beds of caliche. 

**In the region studied, mature soils which have developed under approxi- 
mately the same rainfall, by which the aridity of a region is often judged, 
have been so dominated by other factors that they have a wide range in color 
and in development of the lime zone. The color ranges from dark colored soils, 
only slightly removed from the chernozems, with a moderately developed lime 
zone in northern Montana to distinctly reddish brown soils with highly de- 
veloped caliche in central-west Texas and grayish brown desert soils with hard, 
thick caliche only a few inches below the surface in southern New Mexico.” 

Some characteristics of mature soils in Michigan, J. O. Yeatob and C. B. 
Millar (Amer, Soil Survey Assoo. Bui, 15 (1954), PP- 4^44, fiffs, 9),— A con- 
tribution from the Michigan Experiment Station summarizes the types of min- 
eral soil profiles found in Michigan in the three classes, (1) profiles having B 
horizons (more inorganic colloids than in C), (2) profiles not having B hori- 
zons, and (3) profiles having "brown** or “ortstein** horizons, each class being 
more or less subdivided. Some new soil analyses are recorded In tables show- 
ing a comparison of soil profiles on young and on old land surfaces, analyses of 

profiles exhibiting a "gray** horizon, and molecular ratios, 

FejOi+AliOs 

both B and O horizons of several Michigan soils. 

The so-called sdonetz soils of Oalifmmia and their relatioii to alkali 
soilSji W. P. Kbllet (Amer, SoU Survey Abboo, BuL 15 (1954), pp. 45-52, fig, 1 ). — 
The author of this discussion, contributed from the University of cialifomia, 
takes up the probable derivation and the various assigned meanings of the 
torms "solonetz** and "soloncl^gk** and considers also the evolution of alkali 
soils in terms of the stages of salinization, alkalinliatiop» desalinisatlon, and 
degradation. 
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. Tbe author finds that **the saHnisatliMi and alkalinisation stafeo omlap 
and ore so Inextricably interwoven as to make impossible their separation* 
This is true for the reason that base exchange takes idace immediately upon 
contact with soluble sodium salts. Therefore, the salinisatlon and alkalinisa* 
tlon stages develop synchronously. If the soil contains soluble caldum salts, 
de Sigmond*s alkalinisation stage will never be reached. Very large areas 
of California alkali soils are of this kind, the Imperial Valley area being a 
typical example. Moreover, If calcium carbonate be present, the degradation 
stage will also fail to materialise under leaching oondltions, even though there 
be no water-soluble calcium salts in the soil, owing to the fact that calcium 
carbonate will react with the very first hydrogen soil particles that are formed 
by hydrolysis, with the consequent development of calcium saturated particles, 
which is the stable and normal form for soils. Therefore, the desalinisation 
process can lead to the degradation stage only If the soil is practioally free 
from soluble calcium salts or calcium carbonate. Only negligible areas of 
such soils occur among the extensive areas of the alkali soils of America. 
These soils are predominantly calcareous, and among them the extensive devel- 
opment of solodi is not to be anticipated.*' 

He concludes that **all of these various evolutionary stages represent alkali 
soil, and that an understanding of the various processes to which alkali soils 
are subjected In the state of nature, and the properties that they must in- 
evitably acquire in consequence, will be promoted by a recognition of these vari- 
ous stages in their evolution. Just as there is no diarp line separating a 
saline from a nonsallne soil in the early stage of the salinlaaticm process, 
neither is there a sharp line separating them at the close of the desalinisation 
process. It seems to me that the definition of alkali soil, as soil which contains 
either an excess of water-soluble salts or replaceable sodium, is satisfactory 
for all practical purposes." 

Observations on the morphology of solonetz soils in north-oentral 
Nebraska, E. A. Niesohiodt (Amer. Soil Bwrvey Abboo. Bvl, 15 {1984), p. 7d 
fig. /).— In the course of the work of the N^raska State Soil Survey, the author 
observed, In sevmral counties of the Prairie Plains region of north-central 
Nebraska, certain soils of a distinct and unusual morphology which is here 
briefly Indicated. 

"These formations are Intrasonal and hydromorphic in diaracter and are 
mostly of the solonetz type. Howev^, they are unique in that they are sandy 
solonetz in contrast to the clayey ones commonly described in soil literature." 

A chemical study of soil devtf opment in the Peoriaa loess region of 
Illinois, R. H. Baar (Amer. 8oU Burveg Abboo, Bui. 15 {1984)* PP- The 

purpose of the study here reported from the Illinois Experiment Station was 
to subject the classlflcaticm based on observable features to a chemical exami- 
nation "and to establish, if possible, chemical criteria of soil development in 
additto to the physical criteria already in use." In part, the observations 
record^ are as follows: 

"Two main types of secondary materials are produced and retained in the 
soils studied, the concretionary material and secondary silicates. 

"The concretionary material is dmracterised by free oxides of Fe and Mn 
and by occurrence as splotehes w soft to hard concretions scattered throni^ut 
an horizons of all profllea. Free oxides of iron may also occur with tiie 
colloidal silicates, especially in the weU-drained profile. This material Increases 
in amoimt with maturity. Its prtsmce affects to only a slight degree the domi- 
nant chemical and physical properties of the soil. 

"The second type of material occurs mainly in the colloidal condition in all 
boriaons as. Iron and aluminum silicates of magesium and potassium. The 
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portion floor thoo 1# contains moot of tbio material. Ilisie oeoondarr sUloateo 
hare many propertioo In common wltb flic loomozpliono oorlos of wliidi beUtol- 
Ute, AM)t» S^Ok, nHkO« and nontronlte, BW)i, S8iQi» nHiO arO end meolbeco, 
and also wltb sericlte^ a potash clay. OoUoidal material starts lOtmlnf eaxljrln 
the weathering process before the carbonates hare been leadied away, and 
its period of greatest formation and downward morement occurs befl^ the 
soil has dereloped any marked addlty. Its distrilmtiQn in the profile as a 
result of movement is a function of the hgwgraphy and drainage, and its rate 
of movement in the early stage varies with the type of vegetation. 

*^e break-down of Bome of the coarse-siied colloid particles gives a finer 
colloid lower in potassium and higher in magnesium and iron than the residual 
coarser fraction. The downward movement of these finer particles juroduces 
a corresp<mdlng change in composition of the whole colloid. This leaves the 
surface soil colloid lower in iron and magnesium and higher In potassium, 
while it lowers the potassium contmit and increases the iron and magnesium 
content of the whole colloid of the accumulative horiion (II or B). The 
SiCVBtOi ratio of the silicates remains unchanged during this break-down. 
The greatest ease of break-down of the silicate particles which are higher in 
iron and magnesium in ctmtrast to the higher aluminum-potassium colloid is 
reomnsible for the effects obtained. The possibility of the break-down to 
colloidal sise of original parent minerals and their occurrence in the colloid 
is recognised. If this has occurred, only original minerals with an SiCVIUOk 
ratio of 8.0 have done this to any significant extmit . . . 

''The processes of soil develoianent in the soils studied and, therefore, the 
production of individual soil types have been in great part a matter of the 
formation, the break-down to smaller slies, and the movement and the ac- 
cumulation of the silicate colloids as modified by other soil-forming factors.** 
The structure of soils as affecting soil erosion, J. F. Ltnes (Amer. SoU 
Swrvey A9900, Bill. 15 {1954) ^ pp. 98-100, figs, 8).— A much eroded North Caro- 
lina soil, the Iredell sandy clay loam, was compared with Davidson clay* a 
soil not especially subject to erosion. It is stated that **the greater percolation 
of water through the Davidson soil as compared with the Iredell is due to 
several factors: First, the Davidson is more highly aggregated; second, a high 
percentage of the aggregates in the Davidson are larger than those in the Ire- 
dell ; and, third, there is a difference in the type of aggregates. Because more 
water percolates through the Davidson there is less mn-off, and, consequently, 
less erosion. Also, the larger sise of the effective partides in the Davidson 
makes them less subject to dispersion and erosion.’* 

The Storle index method of soil evaluation, O. F. Sbaw (Amer. BoU fifur- 
vey A9900. Bid. 15 (1954)* PP* 10, ii).— A note from the University of Oallfomia 
outlines the method of calculating ^e Storie index (B. S. B., 70, pw 187), and, 
while pointing out that the index is a rating of the soil factor only, not a 
complete land evaluation, calls attentiim to the fact that in attempting the 
evaluation of land "guesses as to soil conditions, based on a look at growing 
ccqps or native cover, are usually very unreUable and oft^ misleading. For 
Federal Land Bank loans, which may run 20 to 85 yr., the soil factor must be 
properly evaluated in making the land appraisals.** In this latter connection, 
it is further noted that **the Storie index method is being used in California hg 
the assessors in several counties and by appraisers ter the Federal Land 
Bank and other financial institutions. In the Inu;)erlal Talley* whm the di- 
mate^ water supply, transportation, markets, and conditions other than those 
inherent in tbe soil are all quite uniform, the index rating becomes essentially 
a land evaluatloa.** 
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State land uae programs, L. L. Leb (Amer. BoU Survey A9$0Q, BuL 1$ 
{19SJk), PP- 85-B7, fig9. £).— An outline ttoalysls of State land use programs, con- 
tributed from the New Jersey Experiment Stations, briefly discusses a number 
of topics, Including the objectlyes and procedure of such programs, the soil 
inventory (in general), the New Jersey soil inventory, present use of land 
for all purposes, use of land for agriculture, the State land use pirogram 
soil conservation, readjustment of land use and agricultural practice, marginal 
land, and undeveloped land. 

Land use and the soil survey in Illinois, R. S. Smith (Amer. SoU Survey 
Assoc. Bui. 15 (1984) t PP> 92, 88). — ^In speaking of the State Soil Survey, the 
author of this contribution from the Illinois Experiment Station discusses 
three points which he feels “must be kept in mind if the Soil Survey is to 
continue to grow in effectiveness as rapidly as It should and remain in a 
position to render increasingly valuable service.” These three cardinal con- 
siderations are stated, in part, as follows: “(1) There must be full and comfdete 
cooperation between all of those Interested in soil investigations. The Soil 
Survey proper must of necessity identify and map the various soil units. This 
work is preliminary in nature, and if carried no further is of little value. The 
properties of each soil unit must be Investigated by laboratory methods, and 
its existence as a soil unit confirmed or denied. If confirmed, its present and 
potential producing capacity and adaptation must be determined by experlm^t 
field and other methods. (2) Our experience in Illinois is that an understand- 
ing of geological relationships is necessary for an understanding and inter- 
pretation of soil conditions. ... (8) The problem of the correlation of soils 
is a matter of constant concern. In the past we have of necessity based our 
correlations largely on observable characters, and in the process memory has 
played a rather important part. We are of the opinion that correlation must 
receive more attention, and that one of the first steps in improving the present 
unsatisfactory situation is to establish type sections, or definite locations where 
the profiles may be taken as standards for the types described.” 

Crop distribution in relation to soil types in southeastern Ohio, A. H. 
Paschall and G. W. Ooneey (Amer. Soil Survey Assoc. Bui. 15 (1984) » PP- 
66-68, figs. 2). — In order to investigate the use being made of the land in south- 
eastern Ohio, a number of areas varying In size from 1 to 4 sq. miles, in which 
the soils were representative of a large area, were selected. Soil maps show- 
ing the nature of the cover in a general way and of the crops being grown on 
each field were {prepared. *Tu this latter work air photographs, where avail- 
able, serve a very useful purpose in giving the outline of the fields. . . . 
Although it is recognized that there may be a considerable error introduced 
because of the small area considered, still it is believed that the method of 
study furnishes much valuable information at a minimum expenditure of time 
and money.” 

Some of the influences of soils upon farming in southwestern Oklahoma, 
A. W. Goke and C. A. Hollopeteb (Amer. Soil Survey Assoc. Bui. US (1984), 
pp. 54-57, fig. 1). — ^*'This article attempts to describe the effects of soils upon 
farming in southwestern Oklahoma according to our observationl in the field in 
soil survey work. It covers only a few counties of southwestern Oklahoma, 
namely, those of Greer, Kiowa, Tillman, Jackson, and Harmon. However, it is 
hoped that it may serve to increase an interest in continuing the study of soils 
afid agriculture in this part of the $tate.“ 

Relation of crops to soil types in Wisconsin, A. B. Whitsoh (Amer. Soil 
Survey Assoc. Bui. 15 (1984), pp. 25-26). — ^A brief discussion contributed from 
the University of Wisconsin notes that while the dairy type of fanning, general 
in Wisconsin, leads to the growing of a group of crops some of ^ich are not 
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well adapted to certain eoil tSTPee, nevertheless there Is much opportnnitty to 
effect economy In dairy production by the recognition of soil type diameter. 
**Moreover, we grow Important amoants of several cash crops which can yield 
better returns when their relations to fondamental soil characteristics are 
realised.’* 

National objectives In the utilization of peat land in agriculture and 
Industry, A. P. Daghowbki-Stokbs (Amer. Soil Survey Aseoo, BUI. 15 <105^), 
p. 29), — ^Noting that ’’considerable attention Is now being given to peat land 
utilization through regional organlzatloii, since desirable economic adjustments 
for a land type generally spoken of as ’marginal’ or ’submarginal’ must needs be 
made from the standpoint of a region coordinated as a whole,” the author of 
this contribution from the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Chemistry and Soils discusses 
briefly the possibilities for the agricultural and othmr utilization of certain 
major peat land groups of the United States. 

The chemical aud biological nature of certain forest soils, W. L. Powsas 
and W. B. Bollen (Soil Soi., 40 (1935), No. 4 , pp. 321-^29, pi. 1). — ^Data pre- 
sented in a contribution from the Oregon Experiment Station indicate the maxi< 
mum absorptiveness for moisture, maximum adsorptiveness or base^xchange 
capacity, and the maximum number of micro-organisms and macrCM>rganisms to 
have been found in the fermenting layers, which contain approximately 76 per- 
cent of organic matter. Artificial mixtures of organic and inorganic soil colloids, 
varied in omnposition by 20 percent intervals, showed a correi^nding base ad- 
sorption curve. 

”The earthworms and related macro-organisms serve as colloid mills” to 
generate an intimate mixture of fine organic and inorganic matter. ’’Feeding 
roots are massed In forest soils in or just below this organic layer. . . , Active 
organic matter may increase the soluble iron and perhaps phosphorus in the 
soli solution.” ^ 

Forest soil fertility studies, W. L. Powers and W. B. Boxjusn (Amer. Soil 
Survey Aesoo, Bui. 15 (1934), P- — ^The results of an investigation carried 

out at the Oregon Experiment Station indicated that in DeKalb and Upshaw 
forest soil profiles from Pennsylvania and of Olympic and Aiken soil profiles from 
the Oregon State College, the organic matter and nitrogen extepd deeper in the 
western Oregon profiles, the maximum nitrogen content in each of the forest soil 
profiles being found approximately at the F-H boundary zone; and that base- 
exchange capacity also reaches a maximum at about this zone, where the major 
part of the colloidal material is organic and intimately mixed with a minor pro- 
portion of inorganic soil colloids. DeKalb soli appeared more aged and lower 
in base-exchange capacity than the others. 

Nitrate supplying capacity, the fertilizer needs of various tree species on the 
soils investigated, and certain of the mlcrolflological characteristics of these 
soils are also very briefly noted. 

The effect of wiud blown road dust on soil reaction and composition, 
G. H. Enfield and S. D. Conner (Amer. Soil Survey Assoc. Bui. 15 (1934) ^ PP* 
71, 72, fig, i).— The authors (Indiana Experiment Station) present a con8l<^ 
able body of data showing ’’the difficulty in securing a representative soil 
sample near roads that are or have previously been calcareous and dusty”, 
and indicating the effect of road dust on soil reaction and composition. As an 
example of the obs^ations recorded, a Lawrence silt loam, when sampled at 
60 ft and at 8(X) ft froon a road, yielded 2.94 and 0.82 percent of calcium oxide 
soluble in strong hydrochlorio^acid at the shorter add the greater distance, 
reiGQiectively; 0.086 and O.OOB percent of phosphoric anhydride soluble in 0.2 n 
nitric acid; 0.14 and 0.10 percent total nitrogen; no lime reQulrement and a 
lime requirement of 2,720 lb. per acre by the Jones method; pounds of phos- 
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piunnif accordlDf to the l^nog method (B. 8. B., 64, p. 812), more than 200 lb. 
per acre and 20 Ih. per acre; and pH valnea of 7.8 and &2, req;kectifsdj. 
Among other data giveii are the pH valnee and aTallable phoephome contenta 
of 22 aamplee of 7 eon types eampled at 80^ 100, 200, 800, and 400 ft in a 
specified direction from a road, the material of which Is also specified in eadi 
case. 

Some plant and eoH-molstnre relatione, F. J. YnHiciraa and A. H. 
HsmiBioKSON (Amer. 8oU Survey Assoc. Bui, IS (19S4), pp. 78-^, 8).--An 

investigation reported from the University of Oalifomla has yielded data show- 
ing the constancy of the permanent wilting percentage under widely different 
evaporating conditions. 

**The resQlts mentioned here indicate that the permanent wilting percentage 
represents a definite soil-moisture condition that is remarkably constant for any 
given soil under any evaporating condition likely to be obtained with plants 
growing in the field. Therefore the importance of surface forces in the soil 
in causing the wilting of plants is suggested/* It is further pointed out that 
**the exhaustion of readily available moisture is generally Indicated by drooping 
or curling of the leaves, but In some plants this effect is not obvious. In sudi 
cases It is necessary to locfi: for other Indications of lack of readily available 
water sudi as change of color of leaves, or a marked decrease in the rate of 
growth of the plant or fruit. In some cases, however, the reduction of the 
moisture to the permanent wilting percentage for short periods does not result 
in any apparent changes in the plant Cierefore, it is essential to know how 
long the plants lack readily available moisture. Such terms as ^lightly irrl- 
gated*, ‘heavily irrigated*, *kept at optimum*, *high*, ‘medium*, and ‘low* mois- 
ture plats are meaningless because they do not give the essential information 
necessary to Interpret the soil-moisture conditions.** 

A device for measuring precipitation waters lost from the soil as sur- 
face runoff, percolation, evaporation, and transpiration, G. W. MusosavE 
(BoU ffoi., 40 (lOSS), No. 5, pp. 891-401, pli- 8, fig. i).— After a brief analysis of 
the shortcomings of lysimeter systems previously described, a set-up devised 
at stations of the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Chemistry and Soils is presented, with 
working drawings and photographs of various stages in the construction and 
manipulation; and the manner in which the fhillngs of earlier designs are 
overcome is shown. 

Cylinders 8 ft in diameter and 8 ft deep are graduaUy forced into the 
soil in such a manner as to preserve not only the soil structure but also the 
original vegetati<m and the original slope. The filled cylinders are placed upon 
drainage-collecting bases of cement in which the soil column rests upon a layer 
of fine gravel which, in turn, lies upon a layer of coarse gravel, both gravel 
layers having previously been washed with hydrochloric add and then with 
distilled water. Surface outlets take care of surface run-off; and the supple- 
mentary rain gages are placed with their tope at a height the same as that 
of th#soll cylinders. 

Sorption of liquids hy soil colloids.— H, Surface bdbavlor in the hydra- 
tion of days, L. D. Bavn and H. Wzhtsikosn (Soil BeL, 49 {1985), No. 5, pp. 
499-419, fig. i).--Having shown in a previous investigation (B. S. B., 72, p. 460) 
that the sorptive behavior of different soil colloids is rdated to the structure 
of the colloidal complex, to the amount and nature of the ions adsorbed on 
the surface, and to the electrical prcmerties of the molecules of the sorbed 
liquid, the authors of this contribution from the Missouri Experiment Station 
here discuss the rate of water sorption by colloidal days and such properties 
of clay-water systems as viscosity, charge, hygroseoplctty, heat of wettins 
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and >YW8lling» ^ order to permit a c!edr«! ooneept of tbe role of eerfime 
bebarior in the hydration of ooUoldfl. 

▲ atndy of the inflaence of tbe etroc t nre of sou colloids and of the amount 
and nature of ions at the surface on such colkddal properties as smrptloa of 
liquids, beat of wetting, viscosity of suspensions, f potential of tbe die* 
persed particles, bygroecopicity, and hydration was made. On tbe basis of the 
eiperlmental data obtained, hydration is explained as due mainly to the 
orienting influence on dipole molecules of the colloid surface as well as of tbe 
adsorbed cations. In tbe cases of certain colloids (bentonite and alkali* 
saturated organic matter) an osmotic type of swelling appeared to play a 
signiflcant role. 

The importance of tbe diape of tbe primary and secondary colloidal particles 
with respect to the evaluation of swelling from sorption data is stressed* and 
tbe principal swelling theories are discussed in their ration to the data 
and conclusions of this particular study. 

The easily soluble iron, manganese, and aluminum in Illinois soils, 
R. H. BB 1 .T (Amer. Boil Survey Aisoo, Bui, 1$ {19S4), P- 69), — ^In a preliminary 
note on a study of tbe forms In which the elements named occur in relation to 
soil-type development, in progress at the Illinois Experiment Station, the 
author reports determinations of the quantities of iron, manganese, and alumi- 
num extracted from soils with a neutral salt solution, a dilute sulfuric acid 
solution, and sodium acetate solutions varying in pH, together with the man- 
ganese content of com plants growing on some of the soils studied. 

Manganese was found to be readily extracted with all solutions, while iron 
and aluminum were extracted in signiflcant amounts only with solutions of pH 
5 or below. 

Observations on the distribution of the elements named in two proflles are 
very briefly indicated. 

Ohemical nature of organic matter in different soil types, 8. A. Wazs- 
MAN and I. J. Hutchings (Soil Soi,^ 40 {1965), No, 5, pp, 647-^6$), — Observa- 
tions made in the course of an investigation in progress at the New Jersey 
Experiment Stations show that thm:e is a rather wide range of variation in 
the comiKMsition of the humus of different soil types and considerable variaUoii 
even within the type. The following is a partial statmnent of the results thus 
far obtained: 

**Humus in podsols is characterised by a high cellulose, a high hemicelluloee, 
and a low protein content. Because of a lack of bases in these soils, the two 
major constituents of the humus, namely, tbe lignin and protein, are readily 
dispersed in the water and are carried down to tbe lower horiions, where 
they are precipitated, in the presence of greater base concentration. One need 
not assume the existence of 'humic acids’ and 'crenic acids’ in order to explain 
the movement of speciflc organic complexes in the process of podsoliiation. 
This process can be much better understood when consideration is given to the 
mobility of the speciflc chemical constituents of humus under different soli 
and environmmital conditions. 

**Tbe humus of the tchemosems is characterised by a narrower carbon-nitro- 
gen ratio, which is nearly 10: 1, by a high content of lignin and inrc^Mn, and 
by a lower e^ulose and hemicellulose concentration, ne humus in these 
soils is fixed because of the abimdance of bases, namely, calcium and 
magnesium. 

‘The humus in chestnut soils approaches in its dtomical omnpoMtion that of 
the tchemosems; it stands mi^Rvay between these and the seroaems. In view 
of the faet, howevmr, that only one s<fll belonging to this type was analyrndi 
here» no broad condusions can be drawn. 
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**The humus of the serozems is characterized by a narrow carbon-nitrogen 
ratio of about 6 : 1. This is due to the relatively high protein content of ihls 
type of humus. Cellulose is completely absent Hemicelluloses are either 
absent or present in very low concentrations. Lignins are present but in 
somewhat lower amounts than in tchemozems. 

'*As one proceeds from the podsols to the serozems, one finds the following 
gradual changes in the chemical composition of the humus: (1) A rapid dis- 
appearance of the cellulose and hemicelluloses, due to more active decomposi- 
tion processes; (2) a rapid increase in the nitrogen content of the humus, be- 
cause of the synthesizing activities of the micro-organisms, accompanying the 
reduction of the carbohydrates; (2) the narrowing of the G:N ratio, based 
upon the preceding two phenomena ; (4) a gradual reduction in lignin content, 
due to its greater decomposition. 

''Considerable variation was found among soils belonging to the same general 
type. Cure must, therefore, be exercised in basing definite conclusions upon 
a large number of soils belonging to each soil type.** 

Micropedological studies of the influence of different organic com- 
pounds upon the microflora of the soil, W. Kubixna and C. E. Renn {Zenthl, 
Bakt. [etc.], fi. Aht., H {19S5), No. 11-15, pp. 261-^92, pU. 5, /ips. 2; Oer. o6«., 
pp. 290, 291 ). — ^The term “micropedological studies** is used in this contribution 
from the New Jersey Experiment Stations “as a shorter expression for ‘direct 
microtechnical investigations of undisturbed, naturally developed soils.* Their 
goal is not only the microscopic investigation of the microscopic elements that 
make up the soil but the performance of chemical and biological operations 
in this system. Since it is important to know how the separate soil constitu- 
ents are arranged and how they are combined to form the natural soil, the 
observation of undisturbed soils is indisi>en8able. This method also affords 
the only possible means of studying biological conditions of the soil spaces in 
situ. As with the morphological features, the processes operating in the soil 
are magnified so that many single activities taking place in the smallest 
spaces become observable. . . . 

“It is easily possible to see the soil spaces with the aid of a vertical light 
microscope magnified to such a size that individual treatment of the small 
objects and substrates Inside, as well as the micro-organisms growing on them, 
is possible. As in micrurgy, which reached high development in general 
biology, all manipulations are performed under the microscope with the aid 
of special microtools, particularly micro-needles, micropincers, micropipettes, 
microlances, etc. These manipulations are generally so simple that the use 
of a micromanipulator and of other appliances used in the fine work of mi- 
crurgy (glass tools instead of resterilizable metal parts) can for the most part 
be dispensed with.’* 

By means of a technic of the type Indicated a study of the various groups 
of soil organisms was made, their b^avior both in the unmodified s<^l and in 
samples to which had been added cellulose, lignin, zein, or gum arable having 
been observed. 

Of the new technic developed, it is concluded that the direct methods will 
not be able to supersede the plate and cultural methods, but that they repre- 
sent an addition to the former methods which cannot be dicg>ensed with. “The 
future of soil investigation will require a combined application of all methods.** 

Microbial activities in soil. — Activity of specific groups of microbes 
in relation to organic matter transformation in Palonse silt loam, S. C. 
Vanuboavkyb and M. O. Axucn {Soil ffoi., {19S5), No, 4, pp, 881-^49, fi09, 4).*— 
An investigation carried out at the Washington Experiment Station, extending 
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pi?e?loii 0 work (E. S. B., 72, p. 168), resulted in tbe following, among otlier, 
ot^serrations : 

**DuriBg the first stages of decomposition of the organic residue in the sells 
the rate of <X^ erolntion was not a true meesnre of the numbers of aetlTe 
microbes, as the former was most profuse during the first days whereas the 
latter did not reach their maximum numbers until about 5 weeks later.’* The 
bacteria as a group took the lead but were followed closely by the actinomyces 
and fungi 

The activity of the cellulose decomposing bacteria and Azotohacter never 
attained important proportions. The largest numbers were reached after the 
activity of the three other groups had subsided. The repeated fi^d applications 
of straw and nitrogen fertilizers did not affect either 00^ evolution or microbial 
activity to an appreciable extent. The water-soluble substances contributed by 
the straw were decomposed larg^ in 87 daya The ^bacteria, because of rapid 
increase and superiority in numbers, were responsible for the major part of 
this decomposition. The hmicellulose and cellulose compounds decomposed at 
a uniform rate during a period of approximately 80 days. The bacteria and 
actinomyces, as well as the fungi, took an important part in the decomposition 
of these products. 

In the process of decomposition, the protein content of the organic matter was 
steadily built up *’as a result of the rapid loss in carbohydrate materials and 
synthesis of protoplasm” by the micro-organisms. 

”The relative amt>unts of lignin in the treated soils increased gradually, 
indicating that the major part of the lignin compomids supplied by the straw 
were not attacked by the micro-organisms during the course of tlie experiment” 

Nitrification studies with soil types in northern Puerto Rico, J. A. 
Bonnet (Jour. Agr, Vniv. Puerto Rico [Col. Sfo.], 19 (1935), No. 3,pp. 73-103).-^ 
The results of experiments carried out at the station indicate that ammonium 
sulfate should not be used as a source of nitrate for plants in the Lares clay 
loam, Sabana Seca clay, and Catalina clay, and in some fields of Mficara silty 
clay loam, unless these soils be suitably limed. An application of diammonium 
phosphate, with a broadcasting of lime, appeared to be a better treatment for 
Lores clay loam than the use of ammonium sulfate. “Although the lime might 
be beneficial in the Lares clay loam and Catalina clay, it should also prove 
advisable, in those soils and in Sabana Seca clay, to appl.v part of the nitrogen 
as nitrate salts, preferably calcium nitrate.” 

Ammonium sulfate nitrified quite well in the Toa silt loam, Goto clay light 
texture phase, and Espinosa clay, even in the absence of lime. Tbe application 
of ammonium sulfate as a source of nitrate for plant growth seemed likely 
to prove beneficial in these soils without lime broadcasting. 

Mathematical relations between total exchange capacity and absorption 
of ammonium and potassium by soils, J. F. Fudge (8oU Sci., 40 (193S), No. 4, 
pp. £€9-£84 ). — Of 5 mathematical equations expressing the relations "between 
total exchange capacity and the absorption by soils of ammonium and potassium 
from solutions of ammonium sulfate and potassium sulfate, studied at the 
Texas Experiment Station, “tbe equation [in which y represents the 

quantity taken up by the soil, C r^resents the quantity in solution at equilib- 
rium, and K and p are constants determined experimentally] gave values 
which are in best accord with the values determined experimentally. The 
value of Al, when, divided by the total exchange capacity, T, gave a quotient 
which was fairly similar for all soils. It indicated, however, significant differ- 
ences in the absorptive capacSty of some soils per unit of exchange complex. 
The values of p were practically constant for aU soils. The equatiims best 
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fittluK ttie general data were g«0.064S TO*'” <or enimnnfma and yHMMU 
T0*‘” for potastigm.” 

The aTaUabUitj of eoU potMiiiiim J. hAun, JB. (SoU BoL, 40 {199$), 1^9- $f 
pp. 965^81, fig. i).— At the [New York] Oomell Bzpwliiieiit Station on a Bwing 
soil, high crop yteldn from which were maintained only by the additioa of 
potaaainm, fertiliaation with this element Increased the amount of exchangeable 
potasBium until the added potassium had been utiliaed by the crop. The Bs 
soil layer contained much more adsorbed potassium than the Ai or As. No 
relation between the total and exchangeable forms of soil potassium was 
found. ITertilization did not affect the exchangeable potassinm of the At or Bs 
layer or the exchangeable calcium of the Bi layer. Potassium etarratimi in the 
Bwing soil was associated with low exchangeable potassium and high ex* 
changeable calcium. The methods used le^owed no significant difference in the 
rate at which exduingeable potassium and the water-soluble potassium were 
replenished from the reserye supply of the soils. In the cases of the soils here 
discussed there appeared to be little relation between response to potassium fer- 
tilizati(ni and either the exchangeable or the water-soluble potassium. 

The addition of sugar to a soil high in nitrates reduced the nitrate level, 
reduced the level of electrolytes, and slightly increased the exdmngeabla 
potassium. 

Significance of minor plant foods, L. G. Wilxjs {Natl. Fert. Aitoo. Proo., 
10 (1994), pp, 115-115).— This note from the North Carolina Experiment Station 
constitutes a general review and discussion of plant nutrients, including bal- 
anced fertilisers and minor nutrients such as calcium, magnesium, manganese, 
and sulfur. 

Commercial fertilizers report for 1085, B. H. Bahjbt (Oonneotkmt [Nmo 
ffaven] Sta, Bui. 977 (1995), pp. 59H-^X) .—In addition to the usual tabular 
statmnent of the results of the infipection analyses, this bulletin cmitalns a brief 
discussion of compost materials, potting soils, etc., which are sometimes sold as 
fertilizers, “but since they generally do not contain plant food in excess of 1 
percmit of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, or potash, they are not recognized as 
fertilisers subject to registration.” The bulletin also lists the d^lnitions of 
fertiliser materials and interpretations of terms which have thus far been made 
oiBciaL 
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favestlgations in plant metabolism, n [trans. title] (Deut Forach., No. 99 
(1994), PP* 998, fig%. 5).— In this second contribution^ on plant metabolism, dia- 
cnsslons of the following subjects are givmi, including summaries of the results 
of the authors* own investigations : 

Prohlema of cell phyHology. — ^Investigations of stimulatory substances in 
plants (relati<m to protoplasmic streaming and to movements in mimosa) and 
the infiuenoe of light on the permeability of protoplasm to solutions, both by H. 
Fitting r*the idiysiology of metabolism in the green algae, by M. Roberg; and 
the migration of substances in the plant organism, by W. Schumadier. 

Aaaimilation of carhon diowide.— Investigations of carbon dioxide assimila- 
tion in green plants. Including the native plant world (assimilation with en- 
vironmental factors constant, dally mardi of assimilation under natural con- 
ditions, asdmilation with cartxm dioxide tetUliation, assimilation in idants 
under adaptation to cold or to warm temperatures, and greenhouse experiments 
with carbon dioxide fertilisation and artificial illumination at night), and 
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daitrt plant!, hj JL Hantor; cactai dioxida antmtlatlon imtar cowNirit 
viropmental copdtttona, Iqr A. Arnold; dbemloal and blologleal toyaaHgatiima of 
cUoropbytt temation and of ehloiopiiyU-Uke tMtcterlal idgmenta ( (1) cbloro- 
pbyll— cbomlcal atodies, biological studies of tbe conrersion of protoCUoropliyll 
into chlorophyll, studies of chloroidiyllaae^ and of tbe differing stability ef 
chlorophylls a and b in biological chlorophyll decomposlticnf; (2) bacterial 
chloroidiyll), by K. Noack. 

The water eoonemy of planti^The physhdogy of littoral, dune, and balophy- 
tic plants (ooniparatiTe studies of the salt tolerance and salt content of Tarious 
plants, haloidiytes, and cnlture experiments with mangrove seedlings), by W. 
Benecke; investigatiiHis of the problems of water economy in plants, by H. Sit- 
ting; and contributions to the knowledge of bleeding phenomena in maples, by 
H. B. Bode. 

Nitropen metaboUtei^— Nitrate exchange and storage in the higher plants, 
and investigations of the origin of allantoin in plants, both by W. Buhland; 
the localisation of protein synthesis in green leaves, and the wilting of flowers, 
both by W. Schumacher; and investigations of protein metabolism, by K. 
Mothes. 

The meteboUem of oofeb.— The problem of the origin of organic adds in the 
green plants, by K. Wetzel ; the acid metabolism of succulent plants in general, 
and of the succulent Crassulaceae, both by W. Buhland; and the problem el 
malic add synthesis In the Crassulaceae, by K. WetzeL 

DisHmUation and reilated phenomena. — Tbe determination of the respiratory 
quotients and their physiological significance, and supplementary investigations 
of the respiratory quotient, both by B. O. Pringsheim et aL; the death of 
plants with oxygen defldency, by W. Buhland ; and contributions to the kinetics 
of carboxylase activity, and the carboxylase system in the green leaf, both 
by K. WetzeL 

The relationship of plant life to the chemical factors of the environment , — 
Chemicobiological and experimental investigations of natural waters and their 
associations of organisms, by V. Czurda ; of the relationship of the life of hidiier 
plants to soil acidity (the action of distilled water and of iron, sine, aluminum, 
and boron salts on the roots, the infiuence of nutritive salts on the acti<» of 
H-ion concentration and vice versa, the action of ammonium salts in relation 
to H-ion concentration, and nitrite as a nitrogen source), by W. Mevius; and 
investigations of the effects of ions on plants, by H. Fitting. 

Mpoologioel and haeteridtogioal questions* — The flxati<m of free nitrogen by 
fungi and bacteria, and investigations of Pseudomonas tumefaoiens and Actino- 
myoetes, both by W. Benecke; Investigaticms of nitrite bacteria, by H. Bngel; 
the action of iron, sine, and coppet on the Aspergillac^e, by M. B<H>erg; and 
investigations of the Mitscherlich-Banie law of action in cultures of AsperpillnB 
niper, and of the nutrient content of the soil by the **Asperpaius method^, both 
by H. adding. 

Bespiratlon, W. Stiles {Bot, Rev,, 1 (iPgd), No. 7, pp. The author 

reviews tbe outstanding investigations of the preceding 6 yr. on req;dratioa in 
a variety of xdant species and in different plant organs at various stages of 
development, including discussions of new methods, the influence of external 
conditions and of respiratory substrate on respiratory activity, variations in 
respiratory activity during developmmit, the reegtiratory quotient, anaerobic 
respiration, and the relation of rate of carbon dioxide output to rate of loss 
of substrate. Althouidi no sppctacular results have been attained, oar knowl- 
edge has aaterlaUy advanoed both as to the relationahlp of respiration to ex- 
ternal and Internal eooditions and as to the xendratory mechanism. A litera- 
ture list of 47 thleB is laduded. 
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The ehlorophjrll content of leoTea of biwlejr mhtante {trani. title] ^ H. V. 
Euubb, H. HELLBTBlhc, and D. BtntarBOic (Boppe-BeyMr’a Et$ehr. €hem», 

218 (1988) f No, pp. 241’-248, fiffo, 5).— CSilorophyll determinations mete made 
on the first leayes of 7>day seedlings of normal, and Albina, Xantha, and 
Albozantha mutants of barley. The former gave a normal carre of distribu- 
tion of the chlorophyll content expressed as the ratio of the pigment to the 
weight of the leaf. The normal (green) mutants contained as mbch chloro- 
phyll per gram of fresh weight as normal barley, but the defectlTe (chlorophyll- 
poor) mutants varied greatly among several lines in addition to containing only 
a fraction of as much pigment as the other mutants. — {Courtesy Biol, Ah».) 

Synthesis of sucrose in plant tissue, A. I. Vibtanen and M. NosDLimn 
{Bioohem. Jour., 28 (1984), No, 5, pp, Sucrose (about 6 percent of 

the dry matter of the leaves) was synthesized from both glucose and fructose 
when leaves of red clover and wheat plants previously kept in the dark for 
24 hr. were placed in 10 percent solutions of these hexoses for further 24 hr. 
in the dark. 

Interconvertibllity of glucose and fructose In plant tissue, M. Nubmia 
(Nobdlund) (Nature [London], 185 (1985), No, 8409, p. 5^5).— -Experiments with 
several species of grasses and legumes have confirmed the assumption, based on 
previous work (see above abstract), that glucose and fructose are intercon- 
vertible in plant tissues. 

Production of ethylene by plant tissue as indicated by the epinastic re- 
sponse of leaves, F. E. Denny and L. P. Milles (Contrib, Boyce Thompson 
Inst,, 7 (1985), No. 2, pp. 97-102, fig. l).—ln this preliminary paper, experimental 
results are given as showing positive responses with the fruits of 9 species of 
plants, in the seeds of 2, in the flowers of 1, in the crown and leaves of 1, In 
the leaves of 4, in the leafy stems of 1, and in the young shoots or stems of 1 
species. Of these, the young potato plant proved to be the best for testing 
epinastic responses. 

A number of plant tissues tested, including fruits, stems, leaves, roots, and 
flowers, did not cause epinasty of leaves, but it was found that a tissue giving 
no epinasty could acquire that capacity by contact with a tissue that Induced 
such a response. 

These epinastic responses do not give full proof that ethylene is produced by 
the tissue or that it is the sole factor in these effects, but there are strong 
reasons in favor of this theory. 

Gan nitrogen fixation by germinating legume seeds occur without the 
aid of nodule bacteria? [trans. title] K. GurrscHANOFP (Zentbl, Baht, [etc.], 
2. Abt,, 92 (1985), No, 18-19, pp, 849-868). — ^The author carried out a series of 
experiments with germinating yellow lupine and pea seeds to determine 
whether, under the infiuence of various stimulants (metal salts, alkaloids, and 
carbon monoxide gas), they could assimilate elemental nitrogen directly with- 
out the aid of the nodule bacteria as recently claimed by Vita (B. 8. B., 70, 
pp. 456, 466) and apparently confirmed by B. J. Haritantls (1964). However, 
in the experiments here reported no taking up of elmnental nitrogen by the 
germinating seeds could in any case be demonstrated, and the author attributes 
their results to errors in experimental set-up. 

Oarbon dioxide storage, Vl-Vni, N. O. Thobnton (Contrib, Boyce Thomp- 
son Inst,, 6 (1984), No, i pp, 895-405, fig. 1; 7 (1985), No, 2, pp, llfi-iid).— In 
continuation of this serle^of studies (E. S. B., 70, p. 612), the Mlowing papers 
are presented: \ 

VI. Lowerimp the acidity of fungal Ivgphac by treoiment soUh carbonic asli 
(pp. 89(M02).— fifoierotiato ffmoUoola was grown on liquid and solid potato 
dextrose media at six temperatha^ from 2* to 28* O. and subsegnsntly wposed 
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TarloMi owcentrfttioiiv of esflMir dBottldis wHh 2D peroost xxxygek. Tb0 
of the h 3 ! 9 iMe wss detenntocid hf ledlealoni and hr ci^lllafV^'i^huNr and 
qniiilijdroiie elaetrodea. The eaihon didzlde tncreased the pH TaHw of the 
living hyphae from 6.6 to 7.2. 

dinee increased alkalinity is more unfavorable for the fimgas growth than 
increased addity, it la saggested that the growth retardation lifdaoed by 
carbon dtoxide is oecaakmed by the alkalinity developed within the hyphae as 
a resvilt of its effect on the metabolism of the living cells. 

Til. Chanfei in fiower cdtor at evidenoe of the effeotivenett of oorhon 
dloaide in reduetn^ the acidhf of plant tietne (pp. 406-466).— The effbctiveness 
of carbon dioxide in Increasing the pH value of living tlssnes was demonstrated 
by the change hi the color of the anthocyanin present in the cells of flower 
petals of rose, verbena, peony, and iris, nils change in pH value in the petals 
during treatment was shown also by pH determinations made on the juice 
extracted from the petals, using the qninhydrone electrode. 

TUI. Chemical dhmnget in potato tuhers resulHnp from ewposure to oarhon 
dios<dc.--The author reports the beginning of a study of the dfects ot carbon 
dioxide on the chemical proceams in living tissues to elucidate the means by 
which the various changes already observed are induced. To this end. Green 
Mountain potato tubers were treated with different concentrations of carbon 
dioxide in the presenee of 20 percent of oxygen for various periods up to 21 
days at 21^ 0. Increases in the rate of resplratioD and in the lEgieciflc oon- 
dnctivity of leachings from the tissue were observed. Furthermore, the cata- 
lase activity, pH value, reducing sugar, and sucrose in the extracted juice 
were greatly increased over the controls, and a slight increase was noted in 
its reducing properties. 

Initiation and sttmnlatlon of roots from exposure of ^ants to carbon 
monoxide gaa, P. W. Zimmerman, W. Orockxb, and A. E. Hitchcock {Contrib. 
Bopoe Thompson Intt,, 5 ( 1995 ), No, 1 , pp, i~/7, figs. 6 ), — CartMm monoxide gas 
was found to Induce deflnite rooting responses of some kind in 27 and root 
Initiation in young stem tissues in 10 out of a total of 80 species of plants 
tested. Some of the species responded by producing roots from a short aone 
oa the stem representing approximately the region of elongation at the time 
treatment began, while 1 species prodaced roots (mly from the flower stems. 
On older stems carbon monoxide stimalaled growth of preexisting root primor- 
dia. Boot stimulatiea by the gas treatment ocurred in 18 species, and 7 of 
thma tended to root especially at the nodes. Modiflcatlons of the normal 
orientation of soil roots to gravity were Indneed in 9 species. Root hairs vrere 
more abundant fcdlowing treatment Thm waa some evidence that roots were 
slightly retarded in further eiengation by caibon raonexide after they had 
penetrated the epidermis. Tobacco cuttings from the tips of plants exposed 
to tile gas grew large root qnrtems In 6 days, as against 16 days in the controls. 
Leafless cuttings produced roots like those oa tiie stems of potted planta when 
similarly treated vrfth the gaa, bat leafy cuttings produced more roots than 
those without leaves. 

Since In these esperhuenta no other organs were Induced to form by the 
carbon monoxide, it appears that tills gas is speclflc for adveutitloiis root 
forauKtioa. 

The effect Of earboa monoxide on ^bmCa, P. W. Zimmxbmah, W. Oaoops, 
and A. B. HUtohooox (CbfKfUb. Boyce Thompson Inst., 6 (1999), BO. 6, 166* 

* 211 , figs, 7).— The studies note* in the pvecedhig abstract also Indicated many 
otiier responses of iflaats tn esrbon monexlde. The results Of these ai^ of 
ad!^tiOnal experimenta are here presented. 
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Of taie 108 ffpedM treated, 48 allowed «lBMtie growth of the leaTea, and 
•ereral showed hyponaaty canatog upward curling. Btra elongattea tn moat of 
the speciee was retarded. New leayea produced dnrtiig the gaa treatment' were 
of normal shape but abnormally smalL 

Injury was indicated by abnormal yellowing of the leayes, starting with the 
oldest, and absdssioii was usually associated with the yellowiag. Hyper- 
trophied tissues on the stems and roots of most spedes were induced hy the 
gas. In many species an abnormally large number of side shoots arose from 
latent buds during recoyery. Motion pictures indicated that carbon monoxide 
caused the leayes of Mimosa padica to lose their corrdation and to change their 
normal eguilibrium to grayity. They also lost their sensitlyeness to contact 
or heat stimuli, but moyed about more rapidly. After treatment up to 24 hr. 
Mimosa plants recoyered approximately to normal within a day. 

**8ince carbon monoxide causes growth rigor and loss of smisitiveness to 
external stimuli, it is here considered as an anesthetic. This conclusion was 
supported by the fhct that animals which do not haye hemoglobin were readily 
anesthetised by an 80 percent carbon monoxide air mixture of the gas.** 

Anaesthetic properties of carbon monoxide and other gases in relation 
to plants, insects, and centipedes, P. W. Ziumebman {Oontrib. Boyoe Thomp- 
son Inst, 7 (19S5)t No. f, pp. 147-155).— The results here reported yerify the 
earlier assumpticms (see aboye) and extend the present knowledge of the anes- 
thetle properties of carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide, propylene, butylene, ethyl- 
mo, and acetylene when mixed with oxygen and tested on plants and on 10 
ppeciis of insects and centipedes. 

The lowest concentrations causing anesthesia in yarions insects and centi- 
pedes are giyen in percentages by yolume. In preliminary tests they remained 
iUiparently nomiiil in nitrogen or helium mixtures with the oxygen content as 
low as 2 percent Butylene prayed most toxic of the materials tested, the 
animals becoming paralysed at concentrations much higher than necessary to 
cause anesthesia. Dthylene and acetylene were the least eflectiye for insects 
and centipedes, being in a class with nitrogen and helium. This was in great 
contrast to their eflectiyeness on plants and mammals. 

Bthylmie was the most ^fectiyo plant anesthetic, 0.0005 percent stopping 
growth moyements of tomato and sunflower plants. Likewise, 0.001 percent 
stopped dongatimi of sweet pea seedlings, while 0.00001 percent retarded it 
nearly one-halt The degree of retardation in growth induced by ethylene gas 
yaried with the ooncentratioa and the plant species. Acetylene and propylene 
were about equally effectiye as plant anesthetics, and both were about 10 times 
as effectiye as carbon monoxide. Mimosa pudioo lost its capacity to req^ond 
to external stimuli daring exposure to 0 l 25 percent of carbon monoxide, but 
became normal again on remoyal from this gas. 

Bkternal and internal symptoms of boron defloieney in tomato, D. A. 
yair SoBBswor iTifdsohr. PUsntensiekten, H (1855), No. i, pp. i-fd, pit. 5; Bnp. 
nbt., pp. n, 15).— The symptoms of boron deficiency deydoiNMl in tomato plants 
grown in water or quarts sand cultures and in plants that had been grown as 
seedlings In untreated quarts sand or eyen In rich' leaf mold. Budi symptoms 
were also Induced In plants flrst grown for some time in water culture with 
a^ktod boric acid but afterward transferred to a solution lacking boron. Plants 
with distinct symptoms of boron defidmicy were cored by the addition of boric 
add. ,in 'tbe sand cultures treated with concentrated HCi, the symptoms deyel- 
oped eariier and more seyerdy than in those with untreated sand. 

Plants showing boron ddlden <7 had. In sand cultures, upcurled leaf margins 
and diose in water culture^ for the most part, downcorled marglas. Posdble 
eanssg for this diflloreooo are suggested. 
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The iatemal «srmptoiiui mod the conrae <a the dlsintegratiiig procMS, as (thewn 
iiiieroscoitoaij, ere described in detail. The leaf emUng is eaq^Udned by the 
thidrenlng of the int^rrelnal tianm due to enlargement of the indirldaal cei]e» 
with the veins remaining practically constant Hie plastlds do not decre as e Id 
number, but the chlorotic symptoms are due to their degeneration and d ecre ase 
In slse and to the Increase In the vcdume of the cell cmitants. 

Growth substances of the audn and hios groups [trans. title], F. KOol 
(B er. Dent, Chem. OeeeU., 68 (1988)^ No. 1, pp. 16~4t8, pi U flo* i).--The author 
reviews the previous work on the phytohorinones, particularty that by hlms^ 
and his collaborators, Including data on the original materials, their necessary 
concentration, the structure of the crystallates, and their physiological activities. 
There Is an extended discussion of the chemistry of auxin-a, auxin-b, and hetero- 
auxin. In contrast to the ceXL stretching Induced by, tiie auxins, bios XI, newly 
designated as biotin, is shown to be capable under ceitoln conditions of increas- 
ing cdl division by 1,400 percent and is here proposed as a phytohormone for 
cell division. — {Oourtesp Biol Aba.) 

Coleoptile growth as affected by anxln, aging, and food, F. W. Wxnr ( JT. 
Akad. Wetenaoh. Amaterdamt Proa., $8 il9$6). No. 7, pp. 759-767, flpa. 9), — ^In 
continuation of his studies of the relations between growth and growth-proinot> 
ing substances (E. 8. R., 8i, p. 826), the author found by artificially inersasina 
(from 10 to 50 times) the auxin concentration within a coleoptile that in normal 
growth auxin determines the growth rate of practically all cells, either directly 
as a growth promoter or indirectly by preventing aging. The aging is shown to 
be due to the rate of cell wall formation exceeding that of elongation so that 
the cell walls become stiffer. Rejuvenation was also demonstrated and shown 
to be a gradual increase in growth rate of old or aged cells after an excess of 
auxin has been applied. Cdls which had stopped growing from the comhlned 
effects of aging and auxin deficiency resumed growth when given an excessive 
auxin supply, 

A third factor influencing growth was recognised in the food factor, via, the 
nutrients stored in the seed which induced increases in the growth of both leaf 
and ocdeoptile. Under normal conditions the food factor is present in relative 
excess, but it becomes limiting <m applicaticm of excess auxin or <m removal 
of the seed. 

Effects of growth-promoting substances on the germination of seeds 
and on the formation of cork in potato tubers [trans. title], O. Bqbzinz (Bol. 
R. Stae. Patch Yog. [Roma], n. aer., 15 (1985), No. 8, pp. 898-387, fig. 1; Bng. 
abs., p. 887). — ^The growth substances from cultures of Rhioopua auinua and 
Aepergillua niger were studied as to thehr effects on the germination and dev^op- 
ment of wheat, oats, white mustard, clover, and fenugreek, and on cork forma- 
tion in potato tubers. They generally bad a negative action on the germination 
rate, but the total germioability (after 8 days) was not perceptibly inffueooed. 

The initial development of plants grown in the presence of the highest con- 
centration of growth substances tested or grown in distilled water after the 
seeds had been kept in this solution for 12 hr. was somewhat lees timn that of 
the controls, especially as to the root i^nffem. Removing a part of the wheat 
grain opposite the embryo and keeping sudi seeds for 16 hr. in the hii^est con- 
centration tested resulted in a depression of the germination rate and root 
dev^opment, and in a positive but transitory ^ect on the amdal growth. 

The growth substances infiuenced the formation of cork in cut potato tpbers, 
the peptone-glucose soludon alter use as a medium for Rkieopua indudag a 
more abundant cork formation than in the controls not so treated. 

Relallvn growth and dry ureidht produeltou of pkmt tissue under MauAm 
neon* sodlnm« and mercury irapor lampa, J. M. Axxsuaand W. D. Snrwaaii 
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{Oontrib. Boyce Thompson Inst, 7 (1955), No, 2, pp, 11^150, fiys. J).— The 
growth and dry weight production of buckwheat plants were studied under neon, 
mercury vapor, and sodium vapor lamps in comparison with a SOO-w Masda lamp, 
and the Weston photronlc cell was used to determine the points of equal light 
intensity. 

Assuming the average dry weight per plant produced under the Masda lamp 
as 1, the value for the neon lamp was 1.1, for the sodium viqior 0.9, and for 
the mercury vapor 0.66L Calculating the dry weights which might have been 
produced if equal amounts of energy in the visible region bad been used, these 
values would be for the Mazda 1, for the sodium vapor 1.41, for the neon 1.2, 
and for the mercury vapor 0.02. 

A consideration of the chlorophyll spectrum showed no relation between 
the emission bands of these lamps, the absorption bands of the chlorophyll 
pigments, and the efficiency of the various lamps in producing dry weight 
of plant tissue. The sodium lamp proved most efficient, with the main out- 
put of energy at wave length 588 and 589 m/tt, where chlorophyll absorption 
is near the minimum. The neon lamp was second in efficiency with the 
main output band near the maximum of chlorophyll absorption in the red- 
orange r^on. The mercury vapor lamp was least effident, yet had much 
of the energy output in the blue-violet region where chlorophyll absorption 
is at the maximum. The sodium lamp had an efficiency of 45 lumens per watt 
and the remarkably low power loss in the auxiliary transformer unit of 
only 25 w, as compared with a current consumption of 200 w in the arO 
itself. It therefore offers considerable promise as a cheaper and more efficient 
light source for growing plants. All gaseous discharge lamps produced greener 
leaves and a lower ratio of stems to leaves than did the Mazda lamp. 

Fluorescence in citrus fruits induced by ultraviolet rays [trans. title], 
B. Bottini (R, Siaz. Chim, Ayr, Torino Ann,, 12 (1952-5^), pU A, pp, 255-270, 
pis, 7). — The results here reported indicate that the cause of the diverse fluores- 
cences exhibited by the various citrus fruits under Wood’s light resides in 
the particular substances present in the eBsential oils of these fruits. These 
substances vary from species to species and give rise to fluorescences of differ^ 
ent color. The chemical bases of these differences are discussed in detail for 
lemon, orange, mandarin, citron, bergamot, and grapefruit, and the phenomena 
are illustrated in color. 

Becent developments in plant propagation, V. T. Stoutemyeb (Iowa State 
Hort, Soc, Rpt,, 69 (1954), PP, f88-iW).-— This is a contribution from the Iowa 
Experiment Station. 

Macrosporogenesis and development of the macrogametopbyte of So* 
lannm tuberosum, O. L. Kees-Leonabd (Bot, Oaz., 96 (1955), No. 4, pp, 754- 
750, pis, 2 ), — To elucidate, if possible, the usual lade ot viable seeds in potato 
fruits, the author studied the macrosporogenesis and development of the 
embryq sac and here presents his detailed results. 

The irregularities shown to occur during macrosporogenesis and during the 
development and maturation the macrogametophyte may partially account 
for the failure of seed and fruit development However, there seemed to 
be some correlation between the irregnlaiitieB during microsporogeaesis and 
the development of the pollen grains, on the one hand, and those during 
macrosporogenesis and macrogametophyte development in the ovules of the 
same flower, on the other hand. Further investigation may determine the 
relationships of these irregularities to the sterility so common In potatoes. 

The shifting of periodicity by means of temperatures: Adaptation, 
inid ei^rt to the Sentlieffn HemhHMMfn, n f trana idUe], A. M. Homica and 
A. H. Biaauw (K. Akad, Wetensdh, Amstmdmm, Proa, 66 (1955), No. 7, pp, 722^ 
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704; Bnff, a0«., p. 754).~<}oatiaTilng this series of stadlai (E. S. 68, p. 27), it 
was found that since daffodil flowers are completely formed within the 
at the time of lifting the checking of their development could not be accom- 
plished by the cold treatment used for tulip and hyacinth bulbs. 13ie method 
here worked out for daffodils and recommended for all practical purposes 
consists in keeping the bulbs at a constant temperature of 28* C. <humidity 
70 percent) from immediately after lifting until the end of February, when 
they are sent to the Southern Hemisphere. 

A similar method worked out for hyacinths used 28* up to October 81 and 
31* from then until shipping time. However, a h]gh>temperature method for 
checking tulips has thus far not been evolved, and the cold method muat 
continue to be used. 

Comparative stadles of the ash picture of the glumes of Ohaatoehloa, 
Panlcum, Echlnochloa, Sacclopsis, and Syutherisma [trans. title], M. Kouno 
and Y. Kasahaba {Ber, Ohara Inst. Landto. Farsch., 6 (1986), No. 4, PP* 4^7- 
5 IS, pis. 8, figs. 34). — ^The results of this comparative study, illustrated with 
photomicrographs, further confirm the value of the ash picture in the differ- 
entiation and classification of plant materials. 

A contribution to the study of some statistical problems in plant- 
sociology, P. Ottestad (Nyt Mag. Naturv., 74 (1954), PP. 51-69). — Statistical 
problems have arisen daring recent years which the author believes have not 
yet been correctly solved, and two of them are here discussed. 

Theoretical considerations have led to the view that the hypergeometrical 
frequency function can be taken as an approximate expression for the fre- 
quency distribution of the number of individuals of a species within test areas 
scattered over a larger field under study. The theoretical result has been veri- 
fied by examination of an empirical series, and the premises for this agreement 
are pointed out Attention is also called to the necessity of ascertaining in 
each case whether the agreement between the hypergeometrical frequency 
function and the empirical series actually exists, since it is not felt that this 
agreem^t is proved once and for all. If there is not this agreement, new 
problems arise as to the homogeneousness of an area in regard to the species 
the frequency distribution ot which has been studied. . 

The frequency distribnti<m of the number of species within test areas over 
a larger field is also discussed. Theoretical considerations led to the coor 
elusion that the binomial frequency function can be taken as an approximate 
expression for sudi series. The premises of the agreement between this law 
and the empirical series here in question are as follows : The i^iecies are repre- 
sented by an equal number of specimens within the area studied, and the fre- 
quency distribution of the number of individuals of a s 9 >ecies wltiiin the test 
areas is approximately represented by the same frequency function ^ the 
frequency distribution of the number of individuals of any of the other speetos 
present. Undoubtedly, however, the actual facts in nature often do not agree 
with these premiseai 

Antomatlc flow-meter for drip solutions in ^ant nutritional studies, 
R. B. Wean (Scimoe, 82 (198$), No. 2127, p. 836, fig. 1 ). — ^The author describes 
and figures a drip-nutrient apparatus for simultaneous use with a series of 
l)ots in plant nutritional studies. This apparatus requires no shifting of ad- 
justments while refilling, provides a uniform flow of solution, permits the use 
of double-deck benches, lowers the labor of maintenance, is easy to clean, and 
is cheap in construcUoii. 

A new type oi insulated greoahouse heated and Mi^ited by Masdu lumps, 
J. NL Axrsivm and L. 0. Posxn (Vontrib. Boyoe Thompson InsU 7 ( 1986 ), No. It 
pp. 181^14$, figs. 5).~-Thi8 refilgerator-type greenhouse wltb a 6-ft giowlttf 
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bench was designed and bnllt to nee ennllght and ICasda lanaw as sole sonrces 
€i boQi light and heat, the lamps being operated by a thermostat set to main- 
tain a temperature above 60* F. It was constructed of double sheet-metal 
walls soldered at the joints and filled in between the metal faces with dry 
sawdust, making it almost airtight so that additional concentrations of carbon 
dioxide could be maintained economically by the use of pieces of solid carbon 
dioxide. 

The average dally amount of light supplied as a supplement to daylight was 
4 hr., and except on cloudy days it was all supplied at night. This produced 
a rate of growth and fiowering during winter, when the light ifitensity is 
lowest, which is believed equivalent to that in an ordinary greenhouse in March 
and April 

A method for Imbedding plant tissnes without dehydration, J. Dufbenoy 
{Boienoe, 82 (2985), No, 2127, pp, 885, 886 ). — ^Thls note advocates the use of 
methylal (OHf(OOHa)a) [=methylenedlmethyl ester, formal methylenedimeth- 
ylate] as a dehydrating agent for plant tissues. It was found to preserve 
even the finer cell structures and to render the lignified tissnes easily sectioned. 

GENETICS 

Genetics, nf S. Jennings (Neu) York: W, W, Norton d Co., 1985, pp, XIII+ 
878, Hob. 70 ). — presentation of the fundamental principles of genetics. 

The backcross method in plant breeding, F. N. Bbigos (Jour. Amer. Soc. 
Apron,, 27 (1935), No. 12, pp. 671-673).— This contribution from the University 
of Oallfomia describes how the backcross operates to bring about desired 
results. 

Unstable genes* M. DEnxsEo (Bot. Rev., 1 (1985), No, 7, pp. 333-3^3).— This 
review of results obtained in studies on gene changes as seen in visible effects 
upon the organism, particularly on stable genes, embraces 64 titles. 

Associations of somatic chromosomes Induced by heat and chloral hy- 
drate treatments, F. H. Peto (Canad. Jour. Reo., 18 (1635), No. 5, Beet. 0, 
pp. 801-814, pi. 1, figs. 34).— The germination of O. A. O. 21 barley (Hordewn 
vulgare) at 85*-36* C. induced in the nuclei of the root tips numerous frac- 
tures in one or both chromatids, particularly in the attachment region of the 
chromosome, and the fractured ends appearedi to possess an unsatisfied attrac- 
tion for eadi other. Ghiasmata were formed by the union at random of the 
fractured ends which happened to lie close together in the nucleus, giving 
rise to associations of one and one-half, two, and three chrcMnoeomes involv- 
ing chromatid interchange or crossing over between nonhomologous as well 
as homologous chromosomes. The manner in which fragmentation, transloca- 
tion, and elimination of chromosome parts can occur in somatic tissue is 
demonstrated, and somatic segregation and the incidence of new linkage 
relationtfilps are discussed. 

Formation of tetraploid andi octaploid nuclei was induced in root tips of 
Arthur peas (Piaum aalimm) by treatment with chloral hydrate. The dbromo- 
somes of these polyploid nuclei were frequently closely associated in pairs 
superficially resembling the paired associations observed in barley. The 
diromosomes, however, were never united by chiasmata and retained their 
juxtaposition solely through inability to separate normally at anaphase. 

A genetic study of the inheritanee of the various cha r acters in certain 
Avena hybrids, P. J. B. nx Vzxuebs (TJnion Bo. Africa Dept. Apr., Bei, BuL 149 
(1285), pp. 99, flp9. [33]).— In genetic studies with oat* at the Unlveratty of 
^ellenbosoh. Fa hybrids of Bancroft (late) X Boer (very early) oats, Bancroft 
X Sunrise (early), and Fulgbum (early) X Boer oats, all were intermediate in 
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maturity between tbe respective parents. F» segregation of Fnl^fim X Bom 
indleated a one^Bsctor difference. Baily and late segregates were off poor and 
good tUlerlng capacity, reipectlvely. The number of factors for earliness varied 
with the parents Involved in the crosses. 

B^vior of tbe crosses Bancroft X Boer oats and Bancroft X Sunrise sup- 
ported the hypothesis of the presence of an inhibitor for hairiness of lemma, 
as stated by Florell (B. 8. R., 06^ p. 125). 

The behavior of a number of hybrids indicated that different awnless and 
weak-awned pure-line selections were not always alike in genetic constitution. 
A cross between varieties with weak, straight awns, could produce progeny with 
strong awns, weak straii^t awns, and weak slightly twisted awns ; and a cross 
between an awned and awnless variety could produce either awned and awn- 
less segregates or an entirely-awned progeny. 

In Bancroft X Sunrise, length of kernel ai^eared tO be inherited in definite 
Mendelian ratios and was definitely proved to be constant for each variety or 
segregate. The inheritance of length of kernel appeared to be based upcm the 
multiple factor hypothesis. The inheritance of width and depth of primary 
and also of secondary kernels in Bancroft X Sunrise appeared to be affected 
greatly by environmental factors. Length of secondary kernels in this cross 
seemed to be inherited in definite Mendelian ratios. 

As to the percentage of caryopsis to inner glumes in Bancroft X Sunrise, the 
results could not be made to fit definite ratios. In Bancroft X Boer oats, black 
grain color in Boer oats was dominant to the Bancroft red in a 8 : 1 ratio. 

The breeding of disease-resistant smooth-awned varieties of barley, 
W. H. Johnston and O. S. Aamodt (Canad, Jour, i2et., IS (19S5), Fo. 5, Sect, C, 
pp. S1S-SS8, figi, t ), — ^The barbing of awns, earliness of heading, plant height, 
and disease reaction were studied in reciprocal crosses between Glabrpn and 
Trebl barley, and barbing of awn also was studied in reciprocal crosses be- 
tween Velvet and Trebi. Fa segregation confirmed by Fa studies showed that 
two factors, explained on the basis of epistasis, controlled barbing of awns. 
Inheritance of earliness of heading and plant height, both of whidi were greatly 
influenced by environment, could best be explained by assuming polymeric 
factors. Trebi proved highly resistant to stripe disease iSelmiwthooporium 
gramineum) and Glabron moderat^y resistant, and the progeny of their cross' 
generally resembled Trebi In this respect Bvidence of transgressive reaction 
for greater resistance was not shown. A small positive correlation (0.888) was 
observed between percentage stripe infection and mean height of plant whereas 
significant correlatioas were not dindosed between stripe reaction and elthm 
mean number of days from emergence to heading or barbing of awns. A high 
degree of association (0.787) was found between mean jtont height and mean 
number of days from emergence to heading. 

Ohromosome studies In Black Mexican malse I. Behavior of extri^ohro- 
mosomes In Black Mexican Inhreds and hybrids with dent types of mains* 
L. M. Humphxxt (Iowa State Col. Jour, Boi,t 9 {19S5), No, S, pp. pi i, 

/tgi, ff).— ‘Studies of the somatic and meiotic chromosomes of 11 inbred 11^ of 
Black Mexican sweet corn and ^ght Fs crosses with inbred dent types revealed 
extra diromosomes in all the Black Mexican lines and in seven of the crosses. 
It was observed that gametes with varying dirmnosome numhers arise in Blade 
Mexican. Variability of number of chromosomes ynm found within lines, and 
numbers exceeding expectation were found in the hybrids. 

Some new mutants in malsfu. B. W. LiNnsmoic (Iowa State Cdl Jour. Bel, 
9 (1989), BA 8, pp. 4BiM99, pit. g).— The four new dominant, monogenic muta- 
tldia described from Xewa BxpeiliMnt Station etudles ifidude tbe first, non- 
leOial, dominant chlorophyll— ^dd-gold’* striping (Op)— mutant to be ttporMU 
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The second is the recurrence of the teopod mutant (B. S. R., 58, p. 29). A 
third dominant is a sex gene, sorghum tassel, giring essentially a wholly pis- 
tillate form of com. The fourth is a pericarp color mutation from the re- 
cessive P"** (colorless pericarp, red cob) to the dominant (red pericarp, 
red cob) gene. Of these, only the chlorophyll and the pericarp forms are 
fertile in the homozygous dominant condition. 

The four new recessive mutations described also are all monogenic. A new 
recessive anthocyanin variation (o«), similar in appearance to the dominant 
well-known sun-red. Is located on the tenth chromosome. The second reces- 
sive is a new lethal albino seedling ( 104 ) linked with sugary on the fourth 
chromosome. The third is a new white-streaked (albescent) chlorophyll type 
(fli) linked with a Y endosperm color gene. The fourth mutant is a recur- 
rence of the sugary gene {su) under controlled conditions, which arose in a 
long-inbred strain of yellow dent com in one of 18,000 female gametes. 

The correlation of cytological and genetical crossing-over in Zea mays: 
A corroboration, H. B. Creighton and B. McCmntock {Natl. Acad. Boi. Proc., 
21 (iPS5), No. 8, pp. lJt8-150). — ^Additional data supplement those reported 
earlier (E. S. R., 65, p. 818). 

Qytogenetics of hybrids between Zea mays and Euchlaena mexicana, 
T. J. Arnason {Genetics, 21 (19S6), No. 1, pp. figs. 2). — To test the pairing 
relations of particular corn chromosomes with corresponding teosinte chromo- 
somes, hybrids were made at the Wisconsin Experiment Btaiitoin between 
teosinte {E. mexicana) and corn strains homozygous for known reciprocal 
translocations. 

Pairing of chromosomes 1, 2, 6, and 7 of com and corresponding Florida 
teosinte chromosomes appeared to be complete in hybrids. Often relatively 
long segments of either the eighth or ninth corn chromosome failed to form 
chlasmata with teosinte homologs. Only 5 percent of crossing over occurred 
in com-Florlda teosinte hybrids in a segment of the ninth corn chromoscune 
which includes 52 map units. Cytological evidence of possible slight struc- 
tural difference between chromosome 5 of com and the Florida teosinte chromo- 
some with which it pairs, at least in part, is presented. Crossing over occurred 
between genes in corn chromosomes 1, 2, 3, and 7 and Florida teosinte chromo- 
somes. The frequency of crossing over in hybrids apparently is not very 
different from that in pure com. Conclusive evidence was not yet available 
as to which com chromosomes are members of the two heteromorphic pairs 
found in microsporocytes of cora-Florlda teosinte hybrids. Evidence that 
chromosomes 1, 2, 6, and 7 are not involved has been obtained. Chromosome 
5 may be a member of one of the unequal pairs ; the other probably is chromo- 
some 8, 9, or 10. Pairing of chromosomes 1, 2, and 6 of com with Durango 
teosinte chromosomes appeared to be complete. The csrtologlcal evidence sug- 
gested that chlasmata very rarely are formed between relatively long segments 
of bo& chromosome 8 and 9 of com with corresponding Durango teosinte 
chromosomes. 

A note on, the inheritance of sterility in cotton, J. B. Hutchinson and 
P. D. Gadxabi {Indian Jour. Agr. Boi., 5 {19S5), No. 5, pp. 619-623). — Sterile 
plants found in Million Dollar cotton were observed to be recessive to normal 
with a single factor difference. 

A note on the chromosome numbers of some Elensine species, N. Kbisb- 
NASWAici and O. N. Ranoaswami Attangar {Cur. Boi, [Indial, 4 {1935), No. 2, 
p. 166). — ^Haploid chromosome numbers in metaphase plates and at dlakinesis 
were determined to be fbr B. indica, 9; E. ooraoana, 18; E. brevifoUa, 18; and 
E. aegjfpUaoaf 17. Secondary pairing was noted in the iMt 8 spedes. B. indhus 
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appeared to be a diploid, 49. coraoofki and B. lrepifoUa tetz^itfiloida, and B, 
aegyptiaoa probably a tetraploid with one pair lost (40-2). 

Baaal braachlag in the earheada of the pearl millet— Pennlaetnm ty- 
phoidea, Stapf and Hubbard, G. X. BanoaswiUci Attangab, P. V. Habi- 
HABAN, and S. R. Ramakbishnan {Our. Bd, [/ndia], 4 (iP55), Bo. 4, pp. 097, 
238, Ho. i).— The basal branched earhead appearing in pearl millet from Nigeria 
proTed, in studiea at Golmbatore, to be a simple recessive to the normal red^ike 
inflorescence of this millet 

Gametogenesis and embryogenjr of Sesamnm indicum, L., S. Nohaba 
{Jour. Col Agr., Imp. Univ. Tokyo, IS (1934), No. 1, pp. 9-25, pis. The 
gametogenesis and embryogeny of S. indioum are described and compared with 
those of TrapeUa sinensis. The genes of characters of the I>type so far in- 
vestigated are assigned to the chromosomes (N=lfl) I-XIII, respectiv^y. 

Btudies on the inheritance of and the relation between kernel textnre 
and protein content in several spring wheat crosses, O. S. Aamodt and J. H. 
Tobrie (Canad. Jour. Res., IS (1936), Bo. 4, Sect. 0, pp. 202-219).— In crosses of 
Miltumm X Selection I-2S-60 wheat, Fi populations from different Fi plants 
behaved in three different ways in regard to inheritance of kernel texture. 
In two groups vitreous texture was partially dominant and governed by either 
one or two main factors, while in the third group starchy texture was partially 
dominant and governed by one main factor pair. Minor modifying factors 
also influenced the mode of inheritance of this character in these crosses. The 
heritable nature of kernel texture also was demonstrated, by correlation studies, 
in crosses of Reward with Selections 1-28-46. 1-28-60, and 1-28-62 (hard 
red spring wheats originating from MarquiUo X Marquls-Kanred). Inherit- 
ance of protein content in Miltumm X Selection 1-28-60 seemed to be con- 
trolled by polymeric factors, the exact nature of which was not determined. 
Lack of correlation for crude inotein content between, material grown at 
Brooks and at Fallis, Alberta, indicated that the expression of the mode of 
inheritance of protein content is influenced readily by environment. In the 
other crosses studied protein content also was inherited. A strong positive 
relation existed between vitreous kernel texture and high protein content for 
the several series of crosses. 

Glutathione concentration and hereditary size, HI, IV (Jour. Expt. Zool, 
66 (1933), No. 3, pp. 335-349, HO- 1; 71 (1935), Bo. 2, pp. 311-316).— series 
(E. S. R., 69, p. 787) is continuedw 

III. The baokcross to the large parent race, P. W. Gregory and H. Goss.— Data 
are reported on the mean sulfhydryl concentration of Flemish backcross progeny 
from a Flemish Giant-Polish cross. The results show that the mean concentra- 
tion calculated as glutathione in milligrams per 100 g of body weight was 
40.1±0.5, as compared with 44.8±0.6 for Flemish Giants, 84.7±0.6 for Ft Flem- 
ish-Polish hybrids, and 29.6±0.7 for Polidi progeny. A relatively large" coeffi- 
cient of variation is regarded as evidence supporting a multiple-factor interpre- 
tation controlling the inheritance of the concentraticHL In analysing the fac- 
tors responsible for hereditary body size, it is pointed out that three ccmsistently 
correlated characteristics had been obBerve(l--(l) adult racial sise, (2) rate of 
segmentation of the eggs, and (8) the iodine-reducing substances calculated as 
glutathione in the tungstic acid filtrates prepared from newborn young. 

IV. The elfeot of nursing up(m the ixmoentraiio^ Goss and P. W. Gregory.— 
A comparison is reported on the mean ooncentiation eC i^tathione in the whole 
carcass of newly bom rabbits tfiat were nursed to gain an average of 16.9 g 
during a 50-hr. period, and in others that were fasted so that they lost an 
average of 7.6 g during the same period. The mean glutathione conceotratioii 
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was 2fT.7±OJ5 mf per 100 g in tiie fasted group and OaO±U mg per 100 g In 
the nursed group. 

The inheritance of shank color In ehlokena, 0. W. Khok (Ouuetioi, gO 
(1986), No. 6, pp. A study is r^rted of the effects of plumage colmr 

on shank color in Tarious croeses of diickena by the U. 8. D. A. Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry. The results indicate that the gene W, for white, or its allel to, 
for yellow color, are presumably present in all breeds, although eridence of their 
presence in shanks is often masked by the deposition of melanic pigment The 
depoBlUon of melanic pigment gives a blue shank in white-skinned birds and 
green shank with the W factor. 

The dominant and autosomal nature of the factor B, for black idumage, was 
apparent in the Fi progeny of the cross of Jersey Blade Giants and Rhode 
Island Reds where both breeds carried yellow skin color. 

All the Fi progeny of a cross of White Leghorn males and Jersey Black 
Giant females had yellow shanks free from melanic pigment, whereas yellow- 
shanked males and blue-shanked females were produced by the cross Black 
Minorca males and White Leghorn females. 

These results were accounted for by the effect of the sex-linked barring gene 
B and the inhibiting gene J. The White Leghorn male was considered to be 
of the composition BBBEIJ, whereas the Jersey Black Giant female was of the 
composition h-BBU, 

Studies of the effect of the chromogen gene O on dark chank color were 
conducted with Minorcas and Langshans. The black varieties carry 0 and the 
white varieties carry o. The lack of the diromogen gene produces a blue shank 
as contrasted with black in the varieties with blade plumage color. Bladk- 
plumage birds carrying yellow may be distinguished from those carrying white 
by examination ol the bottcun of the feet 

The genes, with their alleles, considered as influencing Shank color, are sum- 
marised below: 


Genet and their aUeleM alfaoHng rhank color 

WW nonlipochroxne (white color) kho lipochrome (yellow color) 

BB sez-llnlnd barring plumage pattern re- Jtb nonbarred plumage pattern, no reitrlc- 
itrlcte the black plumage to bare tion of melanic pigment in the 

and practically a dominant reitric- shanks 

tor 01 mdanie pigment in the shanks 

^DD inhibitor of melanic (dark) shank 44 sex-linked gene for melanic pigment in 
color. Sex-linked the shanks 

BB extension of black plumage color, and ee nonextenaion of black plumage and shank 
of melanic pigment in toe shanks color 

CO chromogen tor plumage color nonrestric- oo lacks chromogen and has a dOuttng effect 
tor of melanic pigment in the shanks on the melanic pigment in the shanks 

JI inhibitor of plumage color, dilutes the U noninhibitor of plumage color and non- 
melanie pigment in the shanks inhibitor of melaiilc pigment in the 

fh^wlrf 

The author points out that theiu is still the possibility of a sex-linked 
daik-shank color geue not yet actually differentiated from the effects of the 
black and barring g^es. 

The effects of various combinations of plumage genes on shank color are 
tabulated. 

The induction by X-rays of hereditary changes in mice, G. D. Snxix 
(Cfenetios, tO (1986), No. 6, pp. 646^67, /|gs. J).-^Normal male mice from an 
inbred stodc, carrying five recessive genes, were Xnrayed and mated to un- 
treated females carrying the dominant alleles for these genes. Approximately 
88 peredbt of the progeny of the X-rayed males produced litters of subnormal 
siie^ these resulting from the death in utero of embryos* The evidence pre- 


^ At pxessnt uot ciitletllj dilfefentUted from the barring gene, BB. 
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Mted indicates that the semiKt 6 rlUt 7 zesslted from duomosone tnmdofi* 
tioDS carried in the lieterosygons condition* The sygotes thus prodneed de- 
Teloped abnormally as a resolt of a lack of balance in the duromosomes whicfa 
affected the central nervous systmn. Several morphological abnomalities 
were observed, part of whidi were attributable to the X*ray treatment One 
of the diromosome translocations was linked with the recessive gene for brown. 

The cenedcs of mammary tumor inctdenoe In mice, S. W. Mubbat and 
0. a liiTTiJB (Gofiedof, to (1985), No. 5, pp. 460-496, figo. S).— The results are 
reported of studies of mammary tumor inddenoe in virgin females in strains 
of mice. In a dilute brown strain 60.84 percmit developed tumors; whereaSi 
in a black strain no mammary tumors were observed. Mammary tumors 
occurred in 89.82 percent of the virgin females of the Tt progeny produced 
by crossing dilute brown hidl'tumor females with black nontnmor males. 
In the Fi progeny produced by the reciprocal cross; only 6.06 percent of the 
virgin females developed mammary tumors. 

Similar differences were observed in the Incidence of mammary tumors 
in the Ff populathms from the two types of crosses, but without regard to the 
odor segregations. For example, Fsi from the cross of dilute brown virgin 
females of the tumor stnain with the black males of the nontumor strain 
produced 86.54 percent virgin females with mammary tumors, and in the 
reciprocal cross there were only 6.96 percent with tumors. 

In connection with the analyses, the data show the age of occurrence of the 
tumors in the different strains. It is considered that since the chromosome 
constitution of the Ft generation from the two types of crossing are similar 
(although the tumor Inddmices differ widely), the incidence of mammary 
tumors is due to extra diromosomal influences. 

No evidence of linkage in the part played by diromosomes in mammary 
tumor Incidence with color factors was indicated, but diflOrences In tumor 
occurrences were observed through all-aged groups. 

The analysis is based on studies of 1348 Ft and Ft prog^y. 

The estabUshment of the OsH inbred strain of mice for the study of 
spontaneous carcinoma of the mammary 0. Sibono (Oenotioi, tO 

(1985), No, 6, pp. 586-591, figo. S).-— An account is given of the descendants of a 
single male propagated through inbreeding over a period of 16 yrs., in whidi 
spontaneous carcinoma of the mammary gland developed in all of the fdnale 
descendants in 21 generations. This is to be considered as a pure line as 
regards the spontaneous development of this qieciflc type of carcinoma. 

nsu) CHOPS 

Studies In the technique of Held sKperiments, J. B. HxrroBiNSon and 
V. G. Pause (Indian Jour. Agr. BoL, 5 (1985), Noo. 4* PP* St8-S88, fig.l; S, pp. 
545-558, fig. 1; 554-558).— TIAm group includes three contributions. 

I. Bite, Bhape, and orramgmmU of ploU in cotton trials.— In a unifOnnIty 
trial with Halvi cotton at the Indore Institute of Plant Industry, standard 
error percentage per plat decreased steadily as plat sine increased, and for 
any given plat sise it decreased steadily as the length of the plat (along the 
rows) was increased. The advantage of long, narrow plats laid out along the 
rows compared with plats of the same sise and Miape was shown to be inde- 
pendent of the fertility gradient, and suggestions were that it is assoctatsd 
with the i^aatlng method. Approximately square Uodoi appeared to ^iminate 
mere of ttie soil heteroieneity than rectangular Uochs. With blodm 
or larger, shape appeared to be the most important fsetor In detwTsIniitg 
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cAdency. A I^tin square lay-out had no advantage over an efficiently 
designed randomized block lay-ont with the same number of plats. 

II. BcmfUhnQ for staple-lenffth deterrnination in cotton trUUa , — Information 
was collected on halo>lengths, plat by plat, in repUcatedi variety trials with 
Indian cottons and also on halo-lengths of single plants. With drilled observers, 
five measurements per plat or per plant were adequate for a 0.5 mm standard 
error of the mean. Individuals varied greatly in efficiency as measured by the 
standard error of the means of their observations. In replicated plat trials 
measured by skilled observers, intra-plat variation was responsible for but a 
small proportion of the error variance. Sampling for staple length measure- 
ment, therefore, should be platwise and not from the pooled product of all 
plats. A note on the standard error of estimates of gin percentage in variety 
trials is appended. 

III. An application of the method of covariance to aelection for diaeaee 
reaistance in cotton . — In an experiment on the resistance of cotton strains to 
root rot in which alternate rows of all plats were planted with a uniform 
control strain, the error variance in general was reduced about one-half by 
adjustment for the covariance of control and variety rows, giving the same 
advantage obtainable by doubling the number of plats. 

Some soil-heterogeneity trials at Pass and the size and shape of experi- 
mental plots, R. D. Bose (Indian Jour. Agr. Sci.y 5 (19SS), No. 5, pp. S7M08, 
flga, 4)» — Soil-heterogeneity experiments conducted for three consecutive years 
in the same field with Pusa barley, wheat, and lentils are reported. The co- 
eflkdent of correlation between contiguous plats was used as an index of soil 
heterogeneity according to the Harris method (B. S. R., 33, p. 727; 43, p. 626), 
and 1X5 and 2X6 combination plats were made up for this purpose. The 
correlation coefficients for these combinations did not differ significantly, yet 
the presence of si^ificant coefficients for each combination denoted definitely 
that the field was not absolutely uniform. 

Use of the Fisher analysis of variance to determine the drift in the fertility 
of the field with the some data revealed considerable variation in the yields 
for columns and much less in the rows. Indicating a fertility gradient in the 
field which ran from west to east, and this was seen further when contour 
maps cd soil fertility were drawn from results of plat yields. Conclusions were 
that the Harris method provides a measure of heterogeneity present in the 
whole field, whereas the Fisher analysis of variance measures soil heterogeneity 
and also indicates the direction of the fertility gradient and should, therefore, 
be a more comprehensive method for such work. Results of the uniformity trial 
with Pusa 52 wheat were utilized to show what size and shape in this field 
will produce the least variation within plats on the assumption of five hypothet- 
ical treatm^ts, and the analysis of variance method was used to interpret the 
results. 

Bibliography of field experteieitta, H. M. Steece, F. R. Immeb, T. A. E[ies- 
SELBAO^, and J. T. McClxtsb (Jour. Atner. Soc. Agron.y 27 (19SS), No. 12, pp. 
fdig-ldig).— -This bibliography includes 184 titles of the more important contri- 
butions on the methodology and interpretation of results of field plat experi- 
ments either reported since ae not included in the revised bibliography (B. S. B., 
70, p. 761). 

The physical environiiifliit of Scottish agriculture in rdation to crop 
im^^vement problems, C. P. SncmoBASs (Ann. Appl. Biol., 22 (1985), No. 8, 
pp, 416-464 flpa. 1 $). — CoordinatloB of available data rdating to environmental 
conditions of agricultural regionz Is advocated as a means of fhcilitatfng the 
testing mad distribution of new crop varieties. The physical environment of 
three agricultural regions is described, and its Influence on the length of the 
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growing season, the length of crop rotation, and dteMbntlon of the principal 
crops (B. S. R., 68, p. 468) are discussed. 

Green pastures for file plant breeder, H. K. Hates (Jour. Amer. Boo. 
Apron., £7 (1995), No. It, pp. 957-9€t). — Some of the accomplishments In plant 
breeding, especially in breeding spring wheat resistant to stem rust, breeding 
improved hybrids with com, and improvement of grasses, are pointed out with 
an analysis of the main reasons for success attained and discussion of future 
possibilities. 

Summer crops for green manure and soil improvement, R. McKee (V. 8. 
Dept. Agr., Farmere* Bui. 1750 (1995), pp. //+f7, flge. d).— General and specific 
information is given for the growing of alfalfa, buckwheat, common sesbania, 
cowpeas, crotalaria, Florida beggarweed, leflg)edeza, red clover, soybeans, Sudan 
grass, sweetclover, and Deering velvetbeans as summer crops for green manure, 
with directions on turning under the crops and remarks on different types of 
green manure. 

[Field crops research in Illinois], F. O. Baueb, E. E. De Tubk, F. H. Crane, 
J. J. PiEPER, W. L. Rttruson, C. a. Van Doren, J. C. Hackleman, C. M. Wood- 
woBTH, O. H. Sears, L. B. Allison, W. P. Flint, W. J. Mumm, G. H. DiTnoan, 
D. O. WiMER, and O. T. Bonnett (niinois Bta. Rpt. 1991, pp. 96, 97, 90-99, 41-59, 
54, 55, 57-64, 65-70, figs. 6). — ^The progress reports of investigations with field 
crops, embraced in these pages (E. S. R., 70, p 609), are concerned with 
variety trials with com, winter and spring wheat, oats, barley, buckwheat, 
grain sorghum, alfalfa, red clover (strains), lespedeza, soybeans, pasture 
grasses, legumes and mixtures, seed flax, safflower, potatoes, and Jerusalem- 
artichokes; baking and doughball tests with winter wheat strains; breeding 
work with com fbr oU and protein content, wheat, oats, barley, and soybeans ; 
improvement of com by top-wossing and by reconstitution ; the inheritance of 
**floury*' endosperm in com, kernel texture in ^eat, and seed charactars in 
soybeans; cultural (induding planting) tests with Sudan grass, red clover, 
and other dovers ; nurse crop and cutting tests with red dover ; response of 
lespedeza to limestone; effects of storage on home-grown and northern-grown 
seed potatoes; analyses of yields of varieties of winter wheat; fertility value 
of cornstalk ash and residues and of straw, and growing soybeans, all for 
soil Improvement; eff^t of crop rotations, crop residues, and legumes on 
soil inroductivity ; use of cowpea cultures fbr lespedeza ; a compariscm of types 
of inoculants ; tests of chlorates and other chemicals for poison ivy and quads- 
grass ; life history and control studies with wild garlic and onions ; and produc- 
tion studies with crops relatively new to Illinois, including pyrethmm, safflower, 
Russian hemp, flax, buckwheat, and Jemsalem-artichoke. 

[Field crops research in Wisconsin, 1M8-84] (WitconHn 8ta, Bui. 490 
(1995), pp. 99, 94, 97-50, ftgo. d).— Progress is reported again (B. S. R., 72, p. 466) 
on the investigation of the causes of tobacco fermentation (B. S. R., 72, p. 48), 
by J. Johnson ; the develof«nent of Sturgeon wheat with variety tests at the 
Peninsular Substation, and time of planting tests with oats, barley, and spring 
wheat at the Ashland and Peninsular Substations and with canning peas at 
the Marshfield Substation, all by B. J. Delwidie ; the devdopment of improved 
rye by inbreeding and hyMdisation, by B. D. Leith and H. L. Shands; produc- 
tion and comparative tests of selected hybrid strains of com, by N. P. Neal, 
Ldth, A. H. Wright, R. A. Brink, and J. G. Dickson; variety, cultural, and 
utilisation tests with lespedeia, by B. D. Holden; grazing experiments with 
dairy cattle on fCrtlllied and rotationally graaed pastures, by B. Truog, Q. B'. 
Mortimer, D. S. Fink, and F. T. Boyd; and trials of emergency toage crops at 
Hancodc Bdbstatlon, Indudfhg grahi soightims, sorgos, millets, soybeaitt; and 
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Sudan grasa, by A. B. Albert Oertaln aotlTitiea were In oo<^;>eration witb Uie 
U. B. Department of Agricnltyre. 

The graoalanda of the Sonth Talandi of New ZealanS: An ecological anr- 
▼ey, F. W. HiLOBNOOBr {"New Zeal, Dept. Boi, and Indui, Bee, Bid, 47 {i9S8), 
pp, Z4» Pl* f )• — ^The South Island of New Zealand is described and mapped 

from an agricaltaral and pastoral Tiewpoint, with individual descriptions of 21 
plant associations and 6 land districts and remarks on current tendencies in 
grassland modification. 

Alfalfa-aeed investigationa in Utah« J. W. Cablson (Utah Sta, Bui, 258 
(1955), pp. 48, flge. 8), — Research concerned with the infiuence of meteorological 
and other environmental factors, blooming and pollination, cultural practices, 
and varietal differences on seed setting in alfalfa, carried on at Uintah 
Basin Alfalfa-Seed Experimental Farm from July 1, 1925, to December 81, 
1964. is summariaed. The progress of these studies already has been noted in 
some detaU (E. S. R.. 67, p. 287). 

The dry and desert-like climate of Utah and eq)ecially the light but fre- 
quent summer precipitation in its important alfalfa-seed ^tricts, are deemed 
significant factors in alfalfa-seed production. The low precipitation is believed 
to conditicm the atmosphere rather than the soil for alfalfa-seed growing, 
whldb nanally needs irrigation or underground water for success. In the 
important seed districts of Utah, the average annual precipitation ranges from 
6 to 16 in., of which about 8 in. falls during the aeed-growing season. OLoudy 
days and summer showers in the seed districts are from 14 to 80 percent more 
frequent than in the areas of greater annual precipitation in Utah and in other 
sections where this enterprise is of minor importance. A relatively low mean 
moisture content of the air, with a high degree of variability or frequent 
fiuctnations, appears to be associated with good seed-setting. 

From 6 to 8 scfccessive crops of alfalfa flowers are produced in a normal 
season in the Uintah Basin. Seed-setting usually has been highest with the 
first three and the last crops of flowers and noticeably poorest during mid- 
season. or from about July 16 to August 15 each year. As alfalfa flowers grow 
older from the time they expand from the budis, their capacity to form seed- 
pods decreases. Common stripping in alfalfa seems to result from unfavorable 
weather conditions which may prevent proper pollination and fertilization of 
flowers. Bud-blasting in part results from injury by Lygus bugs and, appar- 
ently, is an important cause of poor seed-setting in rank growth and thidc 
stands of alfalfk. 

Beedpods were formed by 27 percent of alfalfk flowers allowed to develop 
naturally, tripped artificially 44, and artificially cross-pollinated 54 percent 
When flowers were artificially triis)ed mr cross-pollinated and then bagged for 
protection against Lygus bugs, seed-setting in midseason and on flowers of 
second-crop alfalfa equaled that <m similarly treated early-season flowers of 
the first crop. These flowers when left exposed to open-field conditions made 
a lowef percentage of pods. Artificially tripped flowers on the average gave 
the fewest seeds per mature pod and cross-pollinated flowers the most, although 
differences were slight 

The inbreeding or forced s^-poUinatlon of alfalfa flowers resulted in re- 
diueed seed yidds in plants grown from the seed produced. The reduction in 
seed yidld due to selflng equaled about 50 percent of the yields of progeny 
from (8pen-pollinated seed of the same plant Plants grown from seed from 
open-potUnation on ifiants, whose seed production capacity was reduced by 
selflng In a previous generation, showed partial recovery in seed yield, prbh- 
|d>ly dim to hjdirld vigor resulting from crose-poUlaation in the fldld. Tt^ sup- 
posed hybrid vigor was manifested by an Improved tendency of flowers to form 
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n t dpodi t by Eigreiter prapMlon of 12io leodpodo to iMUim willmt ttrijping, 
and by more seeds In mature pods. 

HUl-spaced, row-opaoed, and light-seeded drilled stands od aUillii* on Hie 
ayerage, haye giyen the his^est acre-yldlds of seed# althondh for seed pvodoo- 
tion In especially fayorable years thidiE stands may equal thin stands. Be* 
cause thick stands of alfalfk prodnoe more snccnlent growth and more pro- 
tection for nymphs of Lygns bogs, they evidently are injured more often 
for seed prodnction because of Insect actiylty. Hill-4[iaced alfSlfS, whidi gaye 
the highest and most consistent seed productUm oyer 7 yr., finds greater use- 
fulness in nursery and breeding work than in commercial seed-growtng. 

Alfalfa yarieties, and especially with strains within yarleties^ haye dliSered 
greatly in seed production and in response to insect Injury. The princ^al 
source of yarlatlon in forage yields from alfalfa yarledes and strains is 
attributed to seasons. Varieties high in forage production at one station or for 
one year or crop usually are also high at other stations in the same year and 
for the same crops. Exc^idons do occur, however, so that certain varieties 
may be found to be better adapted for q;)ecial conditions. Among varieties 
with highest average forage production were Cossack, Dakota common, Dakota 
12, Turkistan, Hardistan, and Grimm. 

General preUminary studies on the physiology of delayed germination 
In Arena fatna, L. P. V. Johnson {Oanad. Jour, Be$,, 13 (1936), Ho, 6, Beet, 0, 
pp, 283^300),— X series of studies at the Washington B:^rim^t Station re- 
vealed great variations In the after-ripening periods of a number of seleethms 
of A, fatua, the common wild oats. Indications were that delayed germination 
is determined by a condition of the seed coat which develops after ferttUaatlon. 
Tests of entire panides suggested a correlation between germinability and the 
position of the seed in the panicle. The after-ripening period of secondary 
grains was much longer than that of primary grains. Placing of Incompletely 
after-ripened kernels under germinative cemditions induced secondary dor- 
mancy. Exposure to light appeared to stimulate germination slightly in seeds 
which were in the early stages of after-ripening, but seemed to have a harm- 
ful effect upon seeds more or less completely after-ripened. The after-rlpmiing 
process was retarded by low dry-storage tenu;)eratures. Increased germination 
resulted from storage in a froaen cemdition at freeiing temperatures. Dor- 
mancy was overcome more or less completdy by breaking the seed coat over the 
embryo or by soaking seeds in potassium nitrate solutions. Bzposare of seeds 
under germinative conditions to an atmosphere having an increased oxygen con- 
centration stimulated germination definitely. Pure oxygen, ether, and sodium 
thiocyanate had more or less indifferent effects upon germination, vHiereas 
ethylene chlorhydrin and dichlorethylene wmre definitely injurious. 

**It is inferred from the combined results that delayed germination Is due 
to post-fertilization changes, related either to tissue absorption or dev^ppment, 
which occur in the seed coats of A, fatua but not in readily germlnable species, 
and whidh result in a rertrictlon of the meygen supply to the embryo. It Is 
believed that the after-ripening process may consist, essentially, of a series 
of changes In the tissues of the seed coat which result in an Increased pe n nea - 
Mlity to oxyssn." 

Barley and malt studies.— I, Deveiopliig new varieties of barley for malt- 
iag and their properties, J. G. Dioxson, H. L. Sbands, A. D« Dickson, and 
B. A. Buxxhabt (Cersol Obesin UW), No. 8, pp. 696-499, flpo. d).— This 
contribution firom the Wisconttn Experiment Station in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agslcnlture laiiidy dI s c i nssNi methods of proosdnre hi a 
coordinated program for barley Improvement, the topics covering barley prodoo- 
tion in the United States and its expansion; available varletieo; amlttag qualtty 
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and tiie need for research; malting eqnM^imeiit and procedare used In prelim- 
inary studies of malting quality; comparative varietal studiea; and develop- 
ment of new malting varieties. 

Comparisons of 5 varieties grown Ui 8 States in the malting barley area and 
of samples of 8 varieties grown by famkera in important Wisconsin barley areas 
showed Oderbrucker to yield a somewhat better quality of malts over the ^tire 
range of growing conditions than any other variety. Wisconsin Pedigree 86 
was slightly lower in extract, low in water-soluble nitrogmi in the wort and 
diastatic power, and slightly bicker in malt recovery. Trebi, in general, was 
higher in extract and malt recovery but was very low in water-solnble nitrogen 
in the wort and low in diastatic power. Differences in varietal response to 
treatment were observed. In rate of water absorption each variety maintained 
its relative varietal position regardless of the influence of the region in which 
the barley was grown. The varieties with the highest malting quality were 
reported to be deflcient in yield and disease resistance, while the more pro- 
ductive barleys were less suitable in malting quality. 

The production of barley seed through post-horreat pollination, M. N. 
Pope (Jour, Heredity, B6 (19S5), No, 10, pp, 41 I- 4 IS, figs, 2), — Spikes of Hann- 
chen (2-rowed) barley, emasculated and dusted with pollen from cqiikes of 6- 
rowed types after the culms were harvested before flowering and placed in 
distilled water, produced viable seed which gave rise to plants bearing spikes 
showing hybrid character. 

The economic advantages of improved varieties of cotton, J. H. Moobb 
and B. T. Stutts (Cotton, 99 (1935), No, 12, pp. 41~4S, 108, fig, 1), — Features of 
this contribution from the North Carolina Experiment Station, cooperating 
with the U. S. Department of Agriculture, have been noted (E. S. R., 71, p. 815) 
from another source. 

Cotton: From the raw material to the flnished product, R. J. Peake, 
revised by H. P. Cubits (London: I mac Pitman d Sons, 1934, 4^ PP* 

xn-\-216, [pi, 1], figs, [73]). — ^Ttals is a revision and enlargement of the bo<fl£ 
already noted (E. S. R., 26, p. 487). 

The climatic influences npon the pollen development of the Italian hemp, 
G. B. Medwedewa (Ztschr, Jnduktive Ahstam. u, Vererbungslehre, 70 (1933), 
No, 2, pp, 170^176, figs, 9). — Italian hemp. Cannabis sativa, grown in Caucasia 
usually showed a normal course of microq;x>rogenesiB, whereas the same hemp 
grown in the Moskva (Moscow) district was characterized by many irregulari- 
ties, including chiefly the fusion of the nuclei in the archeqporlal tissue, in 
prophases and in the first and second telophases; failure of conjugation of 
chromosomes ; and the formation of the restttutlon-nttclei in the flrst and second 
divisions. Young pollen grains of the hemp from Caucasia had regular round 
forms and varied little in size, whereas those from Moskva included many 
deformed, gigantic, dwarfish, and polynuclear grains. The differences are 
attributed to climatic rather than to other influences. 

Pi*oblems in the breeding of millet (Setarla Itellca (D.) Beauv.) , H. W. 
Li, O. J. Meno, and T. N. Liu (Jour, Amer, Boc, Agron,, 27 (1936), No, 12, pp, 
963^0, figs, 5).— In the course of millet breeding work at Honan University, 
Kaifeng, China, two maximum periods of blooming were observed, one be- 
tween 4 and 7 a. m. and another between 9 and 12 p. m. In a pear vrith 
cooler temperatures, the flrst maximum was 8 times as high as the seoeud, 
while when the temperature was higher the periods were similar In intensity. 
Practically no blooming occurred between neon and 6 p. m. The blocmtng rate 
was corii^ted negatively with tempemtare and positively with himldtty. 
Natural crossing amounted to 5^ percent in 1968 and 703 in 1664. df. 
and B. tfOridis wore found to have 18 somatic chramosomos and t haiflold. 
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A pMUmlBaiy mote on the daMUIdatlM of eiiltiTeted indlm muitarde, 
T. S. Sabnis end BA G* Phatax (Indiae Jowr^ Agr. Sol,, S (1955), Vo, 6, pp. 
559^75).— A 0e&erai plan of the danifleation of cnltiTated Indian mustards 
belonging to Bra»$ica alpra, P, rugoM, B, junceOi B. campestrii, and B. napus 
is presented, with a determinative key to and description of the species and 
their varieties and the several types of B, junoea and B. campeitris. Obser- 
vations on flowering and pollination are recorded. 

Registration of varieties and strains of oats, VII, T. R. Stanton (Jour. 
Amer. 8oo. Apron., 27 (19S5), No. 12, pp. 1001, 1002). — Support oats, approved 
for registration (B. S. B., 72, p. 764), is of uncertain parentage but was 
developed at the Oregon Experiment Station in cooperation with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. It is a midtali to tall, midseason, gray-seeded 
winter common oats similar to Winter Turf and characterized by high yield, 
stiff straw, thin hull, heavy stooling, and rust-evasion in western Oregon. At 
Corvallis, Oreg., Support has been about 10 days earlier than Winter Turf and 
an excellent support crop for annual viny legumes such as vetch. 

The improvement of winter oats, H. Hunteb (Jour. Apr. 8oi. IBnpland), 
25 (1955), No. 3, pp. 419-4U)* — Breeding work aimed at production of an oats 
variety combining the winter resistance and grain quality of Grey Winter and 
straw of better standing power produced two selections with characters approach- 
ing those desired. These oats, termed 109/1 and 109/S, were obtained from the 
progeny of ArgmitineXQrey Winter. Another selection of similar parentage, 
186/17, was cliaracterized by superior standing straw. Resistance to low tem- 
peratures and a relative degree of earliness in ripening did not appear to be 
incompatible. The most promising hybrids surpassed the Grey Winter parent 
in grain yield. 

The relation of soil treatment to the nodnlation of peanuts, H. B. Mann 
(Soil Set., 40 (1955), No. 6 , pp. 42S-4S7, pis. 5).— When calcium carbonate was 
applied at the rate of one ton per acre to virgin Norfolk sandy loam (pH 5.3) 
and to virgin Coxville fine sandy loam (pH 4.5) in North Carolina Experiment 
Station studies, the nodulation of Virginia Bunch peanuts was increased 
throughout the growing season. Similar treatments on a cultivated Norfolk 
sandy loam previously limed to pH 6.6 did not increase nodulation, and on this 
soil during the latter part of the growing season a slight reduction of peanut 
nodulation followed the use of (*alcium carbonate. Broadcasting calcium sulfate 
at the rate of one ton per acre both delayed and reduced nodulation in all 
three soils. Probably because of the high acidity produced, sulfur applied at 
the rate of 400 lb. per acre to these soils prevented nodulation at all growrth 
stages. Combined applications of sulfur and calcium carbonate or calcium 
sulfate and calcium carbonate had little effect upon nodulation exc^ that at 
maturity the latter combination usually increased nodulation. The growth of 
peanut plants, as measured by dry weight, could not be correlated directly with 
nodulation. 

Calcium carbonate decreased, calcium sulfate slightly increased, and sulfur 
greatly increased acidity of all the soils used. Probably due to its greater 
buffer capacity, the Ooxville soU resisted reaction changes more than either of 
the Norfolk soils* 

Varying ax>plioation8 of calcium carbonate to virgin Norfolk and Ooxville soils 
affected peanut nodulation quite differently. Many more nodules were pro- 
duced on the Ooxville th an on the Norfolk soil, but response to liming was 
similar on botii. Moderate quantities of calcium carbonate stimulated and 
increased nodulation, whereas heavy applications retarded and reduced it 

461 54 89 - - ■a i 
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Bloe culture In the Tonkin detu, B. ZkJifoxfT (La OMure dm fig dam$ Is 
data du Tmkin. ParU: Boo. jBd. Qdogr.^ Marit. e OOon., 19dS, pp. 4S5, CpL ih 
/tffo. S9).--ThiB book in sucoeBslTe chapters deals ^th the ehTtromiient and gen* 
eral factorg concerned with the rice industry In Tonkin, the eooDomlc status 
of rice production, Tarieties, irrigations, rotation crops, preparation of soil, 
fertilisers and green manure, traniq;)lanting, haryestlng, threshing, drying, and 
storage, and the commercial movement of the crop. Bmnarks on plant diseases 
and Insects and other parasites are appended. 

Some observations on the essential oil content of Bosha grass (Gymbo* 
pogon martini var. Motia) , G. LaxIi (Indian Jour. Apr. BoL, 5 (lW)t No. S, 
pp. 41^97, fiff. S ). — Seasonal variations in the oil content of rosha grass 
(0. martini v. motia) and Its leaves, flowers, and stalks were studied from 
August 1882 to March 1938. Hie leaves yielded the most oil throughout the 
season. Flowers were short-lived and gave the maximum amount of oil, 1.87 
percent on dry weight, during the fourth week of November (a we^ after 
appearance). The stems contained only a negligible amount of oil, 0.08 
percent 

The whole plant yielded the maximum amount of oil about a we^ after 
flowering. From late October to late November was found to be the maturity 
period and best suited for harvesting and oil distillation. Intermittent frosts 
turned the plant brown and lowered the oil content of leaves, flowers, and the 
entire plant to the extent of 18, 60, and 32 percent, reiEgiectively, the flower- 
heads being most susc^tible to frost. Stacking before frost did not arrest 
the decline in the oil content, Indicating that the crop, for distillation, should 
be harvested before frost. The leaves were found to yield the best quality 
oil, the flower-heads and the stems oil of slii^tly inferior quality, and the 
stacked grass the poorest quality. 

Injurious after-effects of sorghum growing, V. IUmanatha Aytab, S. 
Kasinath, and M. R. Balaxbishnan (Our. Boi. [India], 4 (19S6), No. 2, p. 
99 ). — ^Experiences of the authors suggest that increase in the sodium-ion in the 
soil after cropping with sorghum may be a cause of injurious after-effects ot 
the sorghum rather than soil exhaustion or toxicity from decomposition of 
residues. 

Sugar cane breeding in Egypt . — A progress report, A. H. Bosxnveld 
(Egypt Min. Apr., Tech, and Boi. Bern. BuX. 191 (19$5), pp, [1)^91, pU. 8).— A 
brief rteumd of sugar cane breeding work in Egypt presented includes descrip- 
tions of Mauritius, Puerto Rico, Hawaiian, and other seedlings tested ; a key to 
the species of Baootwum; and a list of the principal varieties used in breeding 
work, with indicated parentage. 

Morphological variations in wheats, B. MitoB (llntomaXl. Ren. Apr.], Mo. 
Bui, Apr. Boi. and Praot. [Roma), 96 (1936), No. 9, pp. 4PP-4i8) .-—Observations 
daring 12 yr. showed that wheat organs considered stable have varied appre- 
ciably In Morocco according to time and locality, especially the awns, denti- 
tion of the glumes, and (xflor and thickness of the straw. Such modifications 
are more or less marked according to variety. Variatlocis in time in a givmi 
locality did not follow any particular rule but mars determined by locri 
humidity conditiona The locality variations observed also seemed to be deter- 
mined by humidity conditions whidi couldi be modified measnrsbly by the soil 
and irrigation. In a locality with poor soil and dry climate, the general 
plant MgHt and ihldmess of the straw wall decreases, the blade pigmentarion 
and vRloiity, and the ccmipactness of the spikes are aooentuated, the awns 
and teeth become longer, the awns become straggling, the qAhes ate modified, 
and the glumes open more easily, which Ihvors cross-pollination. The varla- 
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tl<ms oftm ftie 0 stiiiilT» enough to change the dianaatndstto of a raxlily. 
Such characters as precocity and resiatance to tank, alao bu^j he^ alEected. 
Howerer, these variations did not appear to be hei^tary and! ^Mwta reoo)versd 
their original characteriatlca when grown again In their orlgiiua home, She 
secondary charactera (B. 8. B., 07, p. ZiO) evidently were preiierved integrally 
in the variety wherever cultivated. 

Two opposite phenomena were also observed according to varieties. When 
a pure line was introduced a general and more or less prolonged dimlnntlon 
occurred in vigor, heiidit, and yields, correlated with certain moxidudogical 
modifications, up to the time of atabiliaation. On the other hand, there was 
an increase in vigor, slse, etc., ezhibitedi by a type of general iniproivement 
and heterosis which persisted for several years or decreased progressively until 
the stabilization of the type which remained superior to or equaled the original 
variety. 

Carotenoid pigments in wheat with special reference to varieties and 
strains, W. W. Wobzells and G. H. Outleb {Cereal It (1986), No. 6, 

pp. 708-718 ). — The amount of carotmioid pigments was studied cm finely ground 
whole-wheat meal of 29 wheat varieties and 72 hybrid strains grown under 
uniform environmental conditions at the Indiana Experiment Station during 
1932-83 and 1938-S4. Granulation or fineness of wheat meal infiuenced the 
eztr^rtion of the pigments, which Increased with the fineness of the meal. 
The significant, positive, inter-annual, correlation coefficients for carotenoid 
pigments obtained between results of different seasons when wheats of diverse 
nature were grown under similar environmental conditions. Indicated that 
carotenoid pigmentation is an inherited varietal dmracter. Hybrid families 
which appear to be homozygous and others heterozygous for this character 
are noted. The range of the wheats studied in carotenoid pigmentation, ex- 
pressed as carotene in parts per million, varied from 1.36 to 8.8 for 1962-88 
to 1.8 to 8.8 for 1988-84. 

Aerial fertUisatioii of wheat pUmts with carbon-dioxide gas, E. S. John- 
ston (Smithsn, MUo. OoUeot., 94 (1986), No. 16, pp. (£)-f9, pit. 8).— Marquis 
wheat was grown to maturity in enclosed pots and in small enclosed plats, 
and commercial carbon dioxide was mixed with the air surrounding the plants. 
The air enriched With carbon dioxide evidently increased tillering, greatly in- 
creased the weight of straw, increased number and weight of heads and number 
of kernels produced, and sUfl^tly delayed the time of heading. The welf^t 
per kernel was practically the same as that of the controls even where phos- 
phorus and potassium fertiUaers were snpidied at the time of heading. In the 
plat experiments the aidosed plants were larger, heavier, and more succulent, 
and the weight per grain was smnewhat greater than the plants grown in the 
open. 

Effect of frost on wheat at progressive stages of maturity, n, lH lOanad. 
Jour. Bet., 18 (1986), Noa. 1, Beet. 0, pp. i-8i, ftga. 6; 6, Beet. 0, pp. 868-888, 
6).^The series (B. 8. B., 71, p. 474) Is continued. 

II. CompoeWon sad MOokssMcol properties of grain sad /four, A. ,G. McOella 
and B. Newtosb—Increase in dry weight of wheat kerads afto flowering ac- 
celerated slii^tly for 14 day% was steady for 10 days, and then gradually fell 
off to zero in about 14 days more, at which time the kernels weighed 82 g per 
thousand and contained 68 to 00 percent dry matter, a critical point marking 
the practical cesaatton of dimnieal dmngafc Weiid^t of nitrogen rose steadily 
to about 1 g per 1,000 kernels at the critical stage. Beq^iratioei losses of carbon 
before and after harvest appeared to account lazgdy foi^ dianges in the per- 
oentage nitrogsn in the knnehu The ratio of nitrofsooup to nonnitrogenous 
material moved late the sndospenn aaemad to have been rather constant 
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thronghout the main developmental period. Ammonia nitrogen first rose to a 
maximnm of 4.8 mg per 1,000 kernels and then decreased to negligible pro- 
portions at the critical stage. Salt-solnhle nitrogen in fresh kernels dropped 
from an initial value of 75 percent of the total nitrogen to 22 percent at the 
critical stage, when slightly more than one-third was nonprotein. Drying 
kernels before analysis changed the percentage composition, owing to respiration 
and synthesis, by an amount var^dng with rate and conditions of drying. 

Frost did not affect the ash content of kernels. Four degrees of frost (28® 
F.) did not affect the percentage total, salt-soluble, or nonprotein nitrogen, 
but 8®, 10®, and 14® F. frost in cuttings before the critical stage reduced the per- 
centage total nitrogen in both grain and fiour Inilled from it, an effect attributed 
to slowing up of respiration, and Increased the percentage of the fractions, 
ascribed to checking of synthe&ds. The yields of washed gluten from control 
samples were about the same at all stages, but physical properties did not 
attain maximum quality before the critical stage. Four degrees of frost did 
not affect yield but reduced quality in cuttings before the critical stage. Heavier 
frost reduced both yield and quality in Immature samples, the effect of the 
heaviest frost on quality persisting to full maturity. Reducing and invert 
sugar percentages declined in early stages of development The frost did not 
affect the content of Invert sugar, although 8®, 10®, and 14® F. Increased reducing 
sugars in fiours from grain cut before the critical stage, partly due to increased 
enzyme activity, as indicated by greater maltose production, and partly to 
slowing of refipiration by frost injury. Kernel weight gained by translocation 
after cutting immature check samples but not in heavily frozen samples. Res- 
piration losses in the shock were estimated to be about twice as great from 
the checks as from the heavily frozen samples. 

III. MUlinig and iMiking quality, R. Newton and A. G. McCalla.—Flour yields 
from unfrozen wheat samides cut at progressive stages of maturity Increased 
until the dry matter of the grain at time of cutting reached 58 percent, and 
remained constant thereafter. Exposure to frost reduced the flour yield at all 
stages of maturity, the reduction being about proportional to the immaturity of 
the sample and the severity of exposure. Flour yield from mature frozen 
samples was slightly yet definitely lower than from comparable unfrozen checks. 
In baking quality the flour of the unfrozen checks was r^tively high even 
wh^ the wheat was cut while immature. Frost exposure reduced the quality 
of Immature samples in proportion to their immaturity and severity of exposure 
but had practically no effect on mature samples. The flour from immature 
frozen samples deteriorated faster in storage than that from unfrozen checks. 
Reduction in flour yield was in proportion to reduction in grade, but the reducN 
tion in baking quality averaged less than anticipated from grading results. 
These studies confirmed the earlier conclusion that 58 percent dry matter 
represents a critical stage in wheat development, and that all samples harvested 
after thijgi stage may be considered as mature. 

Soft winter wheat studies. — IV, Some factors producing Tariations in 
wholemeal “time** data, B. G. BAvyiELD {Cereal Chem,, 12 {1925), No. 6, pp. 
559-4198 ). — Research reported In the fourth of this series (B. S. R., 78, p. 472) 
showed that the Pelshenke and Cutler-WorzeUa procedures give definitely differ- 
ent results. With the 15(l<!c beaker used as standard equipment at the Ohio 
Experiment Station, the author believes a 4-g doughboR will have definite 
advantages over larger doughs provided the entire range in world wheat strength 
is to be encountered. He thinks that the time test is empirical in nature and 
that relative results are the best to be hoped for. 

Of the llictors studied, variation in vessel diameter proved to be fairly Im- 
portant as a cense of variability in results. We dooghbalt tfiould be of such a 
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Alse that it receive no iaiq^wrt fvma ttib fosari naed In earning oat the teat 
If the Teasel is of proper size the time increases with the decreasing size of the 
doughball and increasing moisture in the meal (within the limits studied). 
Uniformity in grinding is essential, since variations in granulation influence the 
test. Samples heated to eliminate insects appeared to give time data whldi are 
erratic and higher than from the same samples not so heated. Increases in 
time due to aging of the meal were found to be within the experimental erroi: 
of the determination provided tests were made within a few days after grinding. 

Weeds of New York, W. G. Muenschis {[Neto Tork'l ComeU Bta, Bid, 6S3 
(1935) t pp. 16, figt, 1?).— The 406 kinds of weeds which grow in New York are 
listed together with their scientlflc and common names, duration of life, and 
remarks on their distribution and prevalence in the State, and whether native 
or introduced. Of the weeds listed, 121 are natiLve, 277 introduced, and 8 intra- 
state introductions ; apd 120 are annuals, 38 annual or winter annual, 22 annual 
or Iflennial, 28 biennial, 8 biennial or perennial, and 190 perennial. 

Weed seeds, E. Kossico ( Ugreasfrg {Unkraut$amm), Oslo: Oyldendal Norsk 
Forlag, 1965, pp. 176, pis, 64 )- — Seeds and fruit-bearing organs of 806 weed 
species are described in English, German, and Norwegian and are illustrated 
in color, with remarks on world distribution and infested crops. The seeds of 
the flowering and fruiting species which were described in a previous publication 
(E. S. R.,. Q3, p. 443) and 100 additional species are dealt with. An index ar- 
ranged alphabetically according to scientific names of all the species described, 
with the common names in 11 different languages, is appended. 

Statistical analyses applied to research in weed eradicatioii, F. F. Ltneb 
(Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., 27 (1966), No, 12, pp, 880-987).— Data obtained from 
the apEflication of a number of herbicides to bindweed on l-sq.-rod plats 
arranged in randomized-block method and fi-repUcated were interpreted by the 
analysis of variance method. The analyses indicated that chemicals now in use 
give a significant kill, and that there is no significant difEearence betweoi the 
chlorates and Grafts' acid arsenical spray. Beet molasses was not effective in 
the concentrations (% to 1 bbl.) used in this experiment. Since the arsenical 
spray is cheaper and has no residual effect on the soil, making it possible to grow 
a crop on the land each year to help defray cost of treatment, it seemed more 
economical for use in Otero Gounty, Golo., in eradication of bindweed than the 
chlorates. It also was observed that the use of stand counts offers an accurate 
means of comparing the percentage kill. 

The use of a wetter in weed sprayingy F. L. Enoledow and R. M. Woodman 
{Jour, Min, Agr, [Gf. Brit], 42 (1965), No, 7, pp. 883-868).— A spray made up 
in the proportion of ammonium sulfate 2 lb., soft soap for spreader 1 lb., and 
water 2 gal., was very effective in the control of knotgrass (Polggonum woiouUure) 
and TrifoUum strUdum in lavras, whereas plain ammonium sulfate solution 
vras rather ineffective. 

EOBTICTJLTinUS 

Garden science, J. Osaingeb (Limdon: Vnifo, London Press, 11965], pp, 265, 
figs, 110),— A scientific background of plant development and garden practice is 
discussed in nontechnical language. 

Some fundamentals of nviarttlon of hortionltnral crop plants, H. Hill 
{8eL Agr,, 16 (1965), No, 1, pp. 81-97; Fr, abs„ pp, 26, 97).— In discussing meth- 
ods employed by the Osntral Experimental Fhrm, Ottavsa, in nutritional studies 
with various plants, the author describes the Ibllage characteristics resulting 
from deficiencies of nitrogen, potnab, i^osphoros, calcium, and magnesium and 
something of the associated diaages in chemical eoogosttlon. 
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CHorCicnltural fCndiei bf the miaots Statkm] ilUinoli Sta. Bpt. m4f PP* 
215-918, 219-m, 2B4f 225, 227-229, 220-247, fig$. f).— Among etndlee, 
the progress of which is note^ are the breeding of apples and peaches, by J. O. 
Blair and J. S. Whitmire; physiological characteristics of fmit plants that may 
be associated with resistance to cold, by Y. W. Kelley; the training of apple 
trees, by W. A Both and Kelley ; developinent of a balanced ordiard manage- 
ment program for angles, by M. J. Dorsey and B. 8. Marsh ; relation of weather 
to frniting of apples, and the effects of pruning and no pruning and of nitrogen 
fertilises on bearing apple trees in sod, both by Ruth; effect of different 
pruning treatments upon the frniting of apples, by Kelley; devel(q;nnent of 
effective spray programs for the control of apple scab, by H. W. Anderson; oil 
sprays and oil eq^ray injury of the apple, by Kelley and M. D. Farrar; the 
removal of spray residues from apples, by Buth and K. J. Kadow ; leguminous 
cover crops for ordbards, by Dorsey and Buth; relation of fertilisers to tree 
growth in the peach, and the relaticm of sise of crop as regulated by pruning 
and fruit thinning to quality in the peach, both by Dorsey and B. L. McMunn ; 
relation of time of maturity of bark and wood to winter injury in peadies, 
apples, and other species, by Dorsey and Anderson ; pruning of the sour cherryt 
and a comparison of bud hardiness in old and new varieties of peaches, both 
by McMunn; rootstocks for cherries, by Dorsey and McMunn; the relation of 
weather to yield and growth of small fruits, testing of varieties of brambles, 
gooseberries, Japanese quinces, persimmons, and black walnuts, pruning of 
grapes, breeding of gooseberries, and the testing and breeding of raspberries, 
all by A. 8. Ckdby ; fertUisers for truck crops, methods of applying fcartiliiers, 
time of cutting asparagus, methods of fertilising asparagus, and strains of 
vegetables, all by J. W. Uoyd and B. P. Lewis ; the improvement of sweet com 
by recombination of pure lines, methods of planting sweet com, and the de- 
velopment of new varieties of tomatoes for greenhouse and field culture, all 
by W. A Huelsen; the fertilising of greenhouse tomatoes, by Lloyd; the im- 
provement of lima beans, by Huelsen; varieties of gladiolus, and the use of 
old and new soil in the greenhouse, both by F. F. Weinard; peony varieties, by 
H. B. Domer and Weinard; and methods of cutting peonies, plant selection 
as a means of preventing flower splitting in the carnation, and varieties of 
roses for forcing, all by Weinard. 

New varieties of vegetables show promise (Wiwanstn Bta, BtU, 420 (1922), 
pp. 26, 26 ), — ^Brief comments are presented on the results of observations by J. G. 
Moore and O. B. Combs on the Stringless Bed Valentine, Stringless Bladk 
Valentine, and Unrivalled Wax bush beans, Asgrow Wonder beet, Tendersweet 
and Imperator carrots, Purdue Golden Bantam, Golden Cross Bantam, and 
Kingcross Golden Bantam sweet corns, and the Bed Head tomato. 

Borax as a fertiliser for oelery« B. B. Ppsvis and B. W. R upbxo h t (Amer, 
Fert,, 82 ( 1925 ), No. d, p. 28 ),— Am reported by the Florida Bxperiment Station, 
the application of 10 lb. per acre of commerdal borax was found effective in 
preventiilg cracked stem, a disease of celery characterisecf by crosswise cracks 
or breaks in the outer layer of the stalks. Since amounts as low as 80 lb. 
per acre were distinctly harmful, the authors advise against using more than 
the spedfled 10 lb. Good results were secured by spraying the borax in water 
solution on to the soil, and in the 10-lb. application did not damage the foliage. 

presence in self>blanching cele^ of nnsaturated compoimds with 
physiological action similar to ethylene, B. 0. Nslson and B. B. Hasvxt 
(Scfepoe, 82 (1925), No. 2119, pp. 188, 124)»^At Minnesota Bxperiment Sta- 
tion a marked curvature of the topmost leaves, and leas in the case of the 
lower leaves, was noted hi potted tomato piants idaced in bdll jars with a 
certain amount of the stalks and leaves of Golden Self-Blanching celery. With 
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no celery or wltH green H^ter Queen oel«ry no ettmtore was tnoAnoed, sng- 
geetlng that (mly celery of the blandiliii type prognoed tiie snhstanoe respon- 
dble for the duratare. Presumably the natural blandilng in celery is tb 0 
result of a process idmilar to that induced artlUcially by ethylene Propyleiie, 
butylene, amylene, mesityl oxide, and vinyl acetate were among the compounds 
found to induce the same curvature. 

Pbysiosl and chemical properties of the soluble polysaccharides la sweet 
com, M. W. Pabxxb {PUmt Phytiol, 10 {1985), No. 4, pp. 718-785, fkf. 
the Maryland Experiment Station water-soluUe polysaccharides obtained from 
the pulp scraped from sweet corn kernels harvested in the milk stage wm 
divided by Mectrodlalysls into two major fractions, <me of which (designated 
as **alpha*') migrated to the positive electrode, where it was deputed as a 
gelatinous mass. The second fraction, designated as *1>eta*’, remained in 
suspension. Attempts to determine the molecular weights of the two fractions 
by the cryoscopic method failed to yield any consistent results. When com* 
parisons were made of the physical and chemical properties of the alpha and 
beta fractions with alpha and beta amylose prepared from sweet com starch 
there were observed many similarities. The properties of the two fractions 
were not similar to any of the dextrine resulting from stardh hydrolysis. 

Light as a factor inflaencing the dormancy of lettuce seeds, A. L. Shuck 
(Plant PhykoL, 10 (1985), No. 1, pp. 198-196). —At the New York State Experi- 
ment Station it was observed that dormancy in lettuce seeds may be broken 
by merely placing the seeds in a moisture-saturated atmosphere and giving 
them 10 hours* light exposure. The Importance of light was shown in 08 and 
8 percent of germination in seed receiving moisture and light and moisture 
alone, respectively. Good results were secured with very brief light exposure 
when the seeds were moistened previously in saturated air. The retention of 
germinating capacity by the treated seeds upon drying was found dependent 
upon the physiological condition of the seed, the period of light exposure, the 
temperature, and the method of drying. The shorter wave lengths of the 
visible spectrum were more effective than dayHi^t in producing a dormant con- 
dition in presoaked and humidified seed when they were again dried in light 
It is believed that light does not facilitate the passage of any substance frmn 
the seed but induces certain unknown photochemical changes within the seed. 

The influence of soil reaction upon the growth of the tomato plant, M. M. 
Pabxeb (Amer. Soo. Hort. Soi. Proo., 81 (1984), PP* 544? 545). — ^The average green 
weight per vine for Marglobe tomatoes planted in midsummer on the soil 
reaction plats of the Virginia Truck Experiment Station were 1.88±0.00# 
l.a2±0.11, 2.1±0.11, 8.44±0.12, 8.18±0.21 &81±0.18, and 2.86±0A2 lb., re- 
spectively, for the pH ranges of 4.45 to 4.6, 4.8 to 5, 5.2 .to 5.4, 6.56 to 5.75, 6 
to 6.2, 6.2 to 6.4, and 6.76 to 6.85. Below pH 5 the growth rate was retarded 
greatly, resulting in a dull, grayish-green color with sparse foliage located 
mainly at the ends of the branehes. 

The influence of nitrate and ammonium nitrogen on the growth of green- 
house tomatoes in soils of different reaction, I. O. Hoitman (Amer. 800 . 
ffort. Soi. Proo., 81 (1984), PP* 541-548).— tomato plants growing in the Ohio 
Experiment Station jgreenhouse in composted soil adjusted with either Bme- 
Btone or sulfur to pH values of 7.8 to 8, 6.5 to 7, and 5 to 5.5 were treated alike 
with phosphorus and potassium but differently with nitrate of soda and ammo- 
nium sulfate in equiyalent amounts. With the fail crop ammonium sulfate 
tended to produce on the alkaline soil larger fruits and a greater total weight 
of fruit On neutral soil nitrate of soda produced more flmits with little dififis]> 
enee between the two nitrogen treatments in grade or weh^t of Indivldnal 
tomatoes. On the add soil nitrate of soda produced more fruit, but the per- 
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centage of first-grade fruits was somewhat smaller. In the spring crop nitrate 
of soda was more eftecttve on the allmllne soil than in the case of the fall crop, 
producing a slightly larger total weight of fruit. On the neutral and add 
soils ammonium sulfate was superior to nitrate of soda. In general conclusion 
the author suggests that sulfate of ammonia appears as effective as nitrate 
of soda for greenhouse tomatoes, except possibly on recently sterilised soili 
moderately add in reaction. 

The variation in temperature of tomatoes and their color development^ 
J. H. MacGilliveay (Amer. 8oc, Hort. 8oi. Proc.^ 31 (1934), PP- 389-531),’^ 
Readings by the Indiana Experiment Station on the internal temperature of 
tomato fruits growing in the field showed the temperature to vary directly with 
that of the air. Fruits well protected by leaves might be 13° to 26® F. cooler 
at noon than those exposed to direct insolation, and the side exposed to sun- 
light was materially warmer than the shaded side. The fact that field-grown 
tomatoes colored fairly satisfactorily despite occasional internal temperatures 
ns high as 90° is believed due to the lower night temperatures, which may 
l)ermit lycopin to develop during a greater part of the 24-hr. period. 

Effect of irrigation, degree of maturity, and shading upon the yield and 
degree of cracking of tomatoes, II. D. Bbown and 0. V. Pbice (Amer. Soo. 
Hort, Soi. Proc., 31 (1934), PP- 524-383) , — A comparison at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity of the yield of Pritchard tomato plants picked when the fruits were 
in the green ripe and full ripe stages showed a greater production of green- 
picked fruits in the early part of the season, with the total or final sets 
approximately equal. Observations on the effect on cracking of the application 
of 2 qt. of water daily to each of four shaded and four unshaded plants 
showed a beneficial effect of the shade, but the water apparently increased 
the degree of cracking, due mostly to the increase in weight of the lower-grade 
fruits. The greener the fruit was picked the less the degree of cracking. How- 
ever, at none but the very immature stages were all the fruits entirely free of 
cracking. 

Artificial light as an aid to tomato grading, F. C. Gaylord and J. H. Mao 
Gillivbay (Amer. 8oc. Hort. 8ci. Proc., 31 (1934), pp. 538-535). — Observations 
by the Indiana Experiment Station on the effect of different kinds of light on 
the accuracy of tomato grading by commercial workers showed much smaller 
differences than were anticipated, probably because tlie workers established 
more or less unconsciously color standards for each light environment. There 
were, however, a greater number of mistakes under frosted lamps than with 
any other types, and the workers themselves reported greater fatigue in the 
frosted lamp light On the other hand workers were generally positive in 
their preference for daylight lamps. The results led the authors to recommend 
correctly selected lamps as a help in the grading of agricultural products 
involving a consideration of color. 

Root studies. — ^VI, Apple roots under irrigated conditions, with notes on 
use of a soil moisture meter, W. S. Rogers (Jour. Pomol. and Hort. 8oL, 13 
(1935), No. 3, pp. 199-201, pU. 4* 2). — In this further contribution (E. S. R., 

72, p. 334), the author presents observations recorded while stationed in 
British Columbia on the root growth of irrigated apple trees, with particular 
attention to an 8-year-old McIntosh on seedling roots. This tree had average 
branch and root spreads of 3.65 and 8 m, respectively, and the deepest roots 
reached 1.46 m. The branch to root weifl^ ratio was 1.99. The roots of 
175 8-year-old trees on Canada Baldwin piece roots showed great variability, 
even when the same variety was grafted thereon. None of the scion varieties 
exercised a marked influence on the seedling roots. Considerable scion rooting 
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meter is described. 

Iieftf relalioiis of fruit trees. — 'Fheeeasiis method for recording sum- 
mer growth^ with special reference to the apple, M. 0. Vyvyan ( Jonr. Pomol. 
and Hart. Sci., 19 (1955), Nd, 9, pp, i02--919, ftpi. 11).— In this second contrilm* 
tlon (B. S. R., 68, p. 761), a rapid and effective method of recording summer 
growth of trees Is discussed. DUCerent types of growth were classilied into 
categories oa the basis of easily distingulshaMe characters and each category 
given a letter. With the aid of a typewriter so eQuipped that the keys are 
connected with recording counters, the number of growths are automatically 
totaled and mapped. 

Winter injury to apple trees in eastern Canada, 1988-85, D. S. Bnais 
(Boi, Apr,, 16 (1995)^ No. 1, pp. 8-15; Pr. ab»., pp. 14, 15). — In presenting infor- 
mation on the extent and nature of winter injury following the severe winter of 
1968-84 and the effects on cropping, the author points out that killing and 
injury were aggravated by a lack of maturity of the tissues at the time of the 
freeze. This hypothesis was supported by the fact thatopotted apple trees placed 
In a frost-proof cellar on November 14 were already so severely injured that 
80 percent were killed. Observations in an experimental rootstock ordiard at 
Ottawa showed signiflcant differences in hardiness of the scion varieties but 
not between varieties of understodES. Site as influencing air drainage was an 
important factor. The repeated back-crossing of seedlings obtained originally 
from crosses of Siberian crab >vith horticultural varieties to their better quality 
parents resulted in several apples described as extremely hardy and of good 
eating quality. The top-working of varieties such as McIntosh and Melba on 
hardier varieties such as Antonovka, Anis, and Charlamoff is suggested as a 
means of increasing the resistance of apple trees to winter injury. 

Physiology of apple varieties, A. H. Fxivch {Plant Physiol., 10 (1995), No, f, 
pp. 4^72, ftps. 6). — Studies at the Wisconsin Experiment Station of samples of 
terminal shoots collected at 5-day intervals throughout the qiring and summer 
from apple varieties of (1) typically biennial bearing haWt, such as Wealthy 
and Oldenburg, (2) annual fruiting varieties, such as McIntosh, and (3) shy 
fruiters, such as Northern Spy, gave evidence that the fruiting performance of 
an apple tree is dependent primarily upon nutritional conditions within the 
tree rather than on any speciflc environmental influence. The degree of vege- 
tativeness was closely related to the chemical composition, particularly of 
carbcfliydrate and nitrogen compounds. Starch and total carbohydrate contents! 
and the starch-nitrogen and the total carbohydrate-nitrogen ratios were highest 
in fruiting terminals and lowest in the unfruitful terminal shoots of biennial 
bearing varieties. Terminal growth, accumulation of starch, and fommtion of 
xylem were Initiated earlier and proceeded more rapidly doling tlie early part 
of the growing period in fruitful than in unfruitful terminal Mioots of bleanial 
varieties. Summer wood formation in the xylem was associated with cal^bohy- 
drate accumulation. Fruitfulness was correlated with the character of the 
terminal growth, growth rate and period, rate and period of xylmn formatioii, 
presence of summer wood, cell distribution in the xylem, and chemical composi- 
tion. The results are said to indicate that the chemical composition of the 
terminal shoots may be used as an index to the cultural needs of the apple tree. 

Pr^mtoary study of the effect of a seiies of temperature changes upon 
respiratory activity of apples during the post-climacteric In senescent de- 
cline, G. A. Eaves {Bd, Apr,, 16 (1995), No. 1, pp. 28^9, ftps. 7; Fr. abs., p. 99).— 
Bmploying the weighed tube method ot estimating cartMm dioxide in a moving 
air stream, the metabolic drift of Bramley Seedling aigOes during the senescent 
Ifliase was recorded at temperatures of 8*, 10*, and 18* 0. Respiratory actiyity 
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was diaracterlzed by a rise in carbon dioxide ontimt up to tbe cUmacterle, 
followed by a decline. The length of life of the apple and the onset of the 
dimacteric in terms of oarbon dioxide output were In inverse ratio to the rise 
in temperature. Fungus invasloQ caused a rise in the curve of respiratioa. ThB 
studies indicated that a uniform average temperature of 10* is more favorable 
to the life of a];q;>les than sharp upward fluctuations from 8*, althouid^ fruit 
kept longest at the lower temperature. 

Storage of Ydlow Newtown apples in chambers supplied with artiflcial 
atmospheres, F. W. Allen and L. R. McKinnon {Amer. 800 . Eort, 8 oi, Proo,, 
81 (1934)f pp. H9-1S8 ), — Observations at the Oallfomia Experiment Station at 
Davis on fruits from a single tree stored at 36* and 42* F. in large glass bottles 
in which the percmitages of carbon dioxide were Increased to 5, 10, and 16 
dmwed after 8 mo. of storage that the gas-stored were still too Arm for best 
eating, while those in ordinary air at both temperatures were fully ripa The 
flesh of the 10 and 15 percent carbon dioxide apples was slightly woody, but 
no discoloration or off-flavor could be detected. About 2 ma later the air- 
stored apples were practically worthless, whereas the gas-stored fruits showed 
no injury and the 6 and 10 percent lots were crisp and Arm. As late as May 
12 the fruits in 10 percent carbon dioxide were still moderately crisp and juicy. 
Analyses of fruit of the March and May samplings showed no marked or con- 
stant differences in sugar, but the percentage of malic acid was lower in the 
normal-air lots. 

Seasonal changes in Bartlett pear leaves, L. D. Davis and N. P. Moobe 
(Amer. Soo. Hort, Boi. Proo,, 81 (1984), pp. 181-188, fig. 1).— Using leaves col- 
lected during the entire growing period from nonfruiting spurs from 2 to 8 
yr. old, the authors found in this study at the Oallfomia Experiment Statiou 
at Davis that on a percentage dry weight basis there was a rather large ac- 
cumulation of calcium throughout the season, attaining a maximum in the 
leaves as they were becoming yellow and ready to fall. Magnesium present 
in only small amounts appeared to accumulate slightly during tbe season. 
Potassium decreased during the early stages, remained more or less constant 
until near the end of the season, and then decreased rapidly. Phosphorus 
decreased rapidly during the early period and then remained more or less 
constant throughout the season. Nitrogen decreased from the flrst to the last 
sample, the most rapid decline preceding natural leaf fail. 

Some factors affecting fruit set in pears, W. W. Aldbioh (Amer. 800 . Hart. 
8 oi. Proo.f 81 (1984), pp. 197--114).— Stating that light fruit setting, particularly 
in the Anjou pear, is oft^ a limiting factor in production in the Rogue River 
Valley, Oreg., the results are discussed of various pollination, thinning, nitro- 
gen, and pruning treatments employed in an effort to increase the set in Anjou, 
Bartlett, and other varieties. Although pollination by hand increased the 
early set on Anjou and Bartlett, mch treatments had little effect on the final 
set, indicating an insufflcient nutrient supply to maintain the increased set 
The results of fruit thinning experiments indicated that thinning one year 
may increase the set the next, especially in the case of less vigorous trees. At- 
tempts to Increase the set by applications of ammonium sulfate and nitrate 
of soda gave no strildnf results, but suggested that on certain soil even with 
a xye-vetch cover the withholding of nitrogen may bring about at the end of 
2 yr. a limitation in fruit set Heavy as compared with light praninc gave 
slgniflcant increases in final set of Anjou, Bartlett, Benrre Bose, and Winter 
The results from defloration as w<dl as pruning indicated that both 
the rmnoval of fruit buds and of wood are important la increasing the set 
fotlowlng tbe hearier pruning treatments. 
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SKn^rallBg power of the air apd top^root ratio fa relatioa to rate of 
pear fmit ealargeaieBt, W. W. Aldbxob and B. A. Woaa (Amer. doo. Bori, BcL 
Proo., SI il9S4), pp. ItMtSt fl09. S),-^-Thb determination of an invene ration 
between the erapoiatlnff power of the air and the rate of fmit enlartement 
of pears on beary Medford, Oreg., soils which were w^ abore the permanent 
wilting percentage is said to indicate that during the periods of high trans- 
piration leaves lose water at a greater rate than can be supplied by the roots. 
When the ratio of root area to leaf area was increased by the removal of part 
of the leaves, the water supply to the remaining leaves and fruit was increased. 
The authors suggest that when the available soil moisture is reduced to 85 or 
40 percent of the available capacity the moisture supply to the leaves during 
periods of relatively high traniQdration is limited by the amount of root area. 

The oonrse of stone cell formation In pear fraltSy W. W. Smith (Plant 
Phytiol,, 10 (19SS), No. 4, PP* 587-611, figs. 8). —Observing the changes in the 
amount of lignooellulose, total sugars, reducing sugars, and total and soluble 
pectins as percentages of the dry weight, the Michigan Experiment Station 
found that in maturing Kiefler pears there was a great decrease in the per- 
centage of lignocellulose, accompanied by an equally great increase in the per- 
centage of reducing materials. The same trend, but to a lesser degree due to 
the smaller amount of lignocellulose, was observed in the Bartlett pear and 
the Wagener apple. However, later studies with the KiefCer pear and the 
Wagener apple showed no actual decrease in absolute amounts of lignooellulose, 
although because of the great increase of alcohol soluble materials the per- 
centage actually decreased. There was no evidence that lignifled tissues break 
down into less complex forms. Qrit was not actually reduced but was appar- 
ently masked by other constituents. Some evidence was seen that sugars may 
be built up into lignifled tissues. The marked decrease of hemlcellulose in 
storage is believed to indicate that these may be the source of respirable 
materials after harvesting. The suggestion of Crist and Batjer (B. B. R., 65, p. 
788) that the grower has little control over grittiness in pears beyond the 
selection of varieties is supported. 

Sugar and acidity changes la pears as influenced by variety and maturity, 
F. Qkbhaxdt and B. D. Bsnx (Amer. Boo. Hart. BoL Proe., 81 (19S4)f PP* 

W* fig> 1). —Observations at the Wenatchee (Wash.) laboratory of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture on several varieties of pears harvested at three 
stages of maturity, namely, early, commercial, and late, showed glucose to 
reach a maximum in all five varieties at the first picking and to decline from 
there on. Fructose attained its maximum during the second harvest period 
in Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, and Anjou but increased throughout the ^tire 
harvest range in Beurre Bose and Cmnice. In all varieties sucrose increased 
rapidly after the commercial harvest, being particularly abundant in the 
Bartlett and Beurre Bose. Fructose and sucrose are believed to represent the 
accumulative forms of sugar in pears and to have their source in the hydrolysis 
of starch. The so-called index figure, the ratio between dissociated and total 
acids, computed for the several varieties at the three different stages of ma- 
turity vras found to be a prmnising sensitive physiological index to maturity. 

Observatioiis on the cracking of cherries, Z. I. Kebtbsb and B. B. Kxbel 
(PUmt Phifsiol.t 10 (1986), No, 4, pp. 788-778, fig. 1).— Observatlcms at the New 
Folk State Experiment Btatica on ieveral varieties of cherries showed that 
the sise of the sub^idermal cells is ai^redably smaller in varieties whose 
ffult is preme to crack during Hpening than in varieties whidh do not crabk. 
In varieties with a cracking tendency the large parmafiiymatous cells of the 
flesh were more frequently intmrMiersed with smaller cdls, whereas In non* 
cracking varlettss the osB stne was more miltonn. Mb comblatioii was estab* 
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llshed between cracking tendency and cel} alee in the epidermis, but thickness 
of the inner wall of the epidermis was posltiirely correlated with cracking. 
All varieties took up water when immersed in water or sucrose solutions, but 
as a group the noncracking varieties took up much less. Both the rate and 
extent of cracking were diminished when fruits were Imznersed in sugar solu- 
tions as compared with water. In a 23.2 percent sucrose solution no cracking 
occurred. 

Determination of the nitrogenous fractions in vegetative tissue of the 
peach, O. W. Davidson an-d J. W. Shivs (Plant nysiol., 10 (1935), No, i, pp, 
73-92 ). — Observing that the presence of nitrogenous glucosides in the vegetative 
tissues of the peach interfered with the use of the usual methods of determining 
the nitrogenous fractions, the authors, at the New Jersey Experiment Stations, 
developed suitable modified methods. No hydrocyanic acid was liberated when 
dormant or slowly growing peach stems were minced rapidly and boiled accord- 
ing to an approved method. Using the same procedure, the terminal portion of 
moderately or rapidly growing peach stems liberated veiy small to very appreci- 
able quantities of hydrocyanic add. The cyanogenetic nitrogen present in peach 
extracts never was completely liberated during hydrolysis with various concen- 
trations of sulfuric acid and different lengths of boiling. Since during aspira- 
tion with 0.66 percent sodium hydroxide the cyanogenetic nitrogen may be more 
or less completely hydrolyzed to ammonium nitrogen, it was found necessary 
in determinations of ammonium nitrogen and amide nitrogen to first remove the 
cyanogenetic nitrogen. In an alkaline solution the hydrolysis of cyanogenetic 
nitrogen to ammonium nitrogen was almost ct>mpletely prevented by adding a 
soluble iron salt to the peach extract When tlie emulsin present in green peach 
tissues was destroyed quickly, no loss of nitrogen occurred during the drying 
of stem material. Under like conditions root material lost slight but not 
appreciable amounts of nitrogen. 

Factors influencing the refrigeration of packages of peaches, J. W. 
Lloyd and S. W. Dbckks (IlUnois Sta. Bui. 4^8 (1935), pp. 437-464, figs. 11 ). — 
Following the same procedure as outlined for an earlier study with apples 
(B. S. B., 72, p. 776), the authors found that Blberta peaches packed in lined tub 
bushel baskets held at a temperature of 34* F. did not develop as great tempera- 
ture differences between outside and center rows of fruit as did Grimes Golden 
apples held under comparable conditions. The peaches cooled more rapidly than 
did the apples during the early stages, but after 6 to 8 hours in the chamber the 
apples cooled faster. The air temperature between the outer and second rows 
was about midway between the fruit temperature of the two rows, whereas 
between the third and fourth rows the air temperature was below that of the 
fruit in the third row. The rate at which fruit within a basket cooled was 
largely dependent upon the difference between the temperature of the air sur- 
rounding the fruit and that of the fruit itselt The size of peacdies did not 
materially, affect the rate of cooling. The use of ventilated liners in well- 
constructed tub baskets did not greatly interfere with the cooling of the fruit. 
Peaches packed in lined tub bush^ baskets and in ventilated corrugated bushel 
boxes cooled at approximately the same rate. Fruit in lined half-bushel con- 
tainers cooled more rapidly than in lined tub bushel baskets. Fruit in an un- 
lined ventilated bushel basket cooled to 50* in half the time required for lined 
tub bushel baskets. The use of oiled wtuipa retarded materially the cooling of 
peadies. 

Some ash constituents of alternate-bearing Sugar prune trees, L. D, 
Davis (Amer. Boo. Hort. Bci. Proo., 31 ( 1984 )$ PP* 195 - 180 , figs. 4 ). — ^In this fur- 
ther contribution from the California Slxpmiment Station at Davis (B. S. B., 64, 
p. 740) , dealing with a prune vailsty of almost complete alternate bearing habit» 
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tbe author presento data relating to the calcium, magneatoiHi and potaaaitim 
contents of the ash of different parts of the tree. The presence of a crop of frnit 
reduced the potassium and phosphorus contents of the wood, bark, and ^mrs, 
and the potassium content of tbe leaTea Hiare were, however, no differences 
in the phosphorus content of the leaves of bearing and nonbeadng trees. Cal- 
cium was higher in the bark, qiurs, and leaves but lower in the wood of bearing 
than nonbearing trees. The amount of magnesium was small, with no aiq^arent 
difference in the amount in the bark, wood, and spurs of the two types. The 
author points out that the results of the investigation show that analyses of one 
portion of a tree may not adequately show the relative quantities present in 
other portions. 

The cool storage of plums, G. B. Tindalb. S. A. Tbout, and F. H. Heulin 
{jQur, Dept. Agr. Victoria, 3S (19S^), No. 11, pp. 55S-554). —Stimulated by the 
generally poor condition on arrival of overseas shipments of Victoria-grown 
plums, fruits of several varieties picked in the immature and approaching 
maturity stages were promptly stored in the Government Cool Stores at Mel- 
bourne at 31° and 34° F. The longest storage life was observed at 31° ; in fact 
at 34° storage life was approximately 25 percent shorter. The first indication 
of tbe breaking down of stored fruit was a general mealiness associated with 
loss of flavor. Plums picked in the immature stage, although taking on color, 
never did attitln eating quality. As a class the Primus domestica varieties kept 
longer than tlie Japanese, the longest keeper of the 10 varieties tested being 
Golden Drop, which held for 8 to 0 weeks. Increases in the carbon dioxide of 
the storage atmosphere decreased the life of the plums. 

Growth of fruit tree stocks as influenced by a previous crop of peach 
trees, W. H. Upshall and G. N. Huhnkk (Soi. Agr., 16 (19S5), No. 1, pp. 16-20, 
figs. 4^ P- ^0). — Striking differences were observed at the Ontario Hor- 

ticultural Experiment Station, Vineland, in the growth of nursery stock planted 
on an aiea from which a peach orchard had been removed. Measurements 
showed that the areas of weak growth coincided almost exactly with the former 
location of the trees. By 1983, 6 yr. after the removal of the peaches and 
when all old peach roots were almost completely disintegrated, it was still pos- 
sible to detect the location of peach trees by the inferior growth of the young 
nursery stock. Chemical studies of soil samples ocdlected in December 1933 
showed a clearly defined difference in readily soluble phosphorus in favor of 
the nonpeach tree locations. In April nitrates were somewhat higher in the 
intervening spaces, but later samples showed no differences. Water-soluble 
potassium was distinctly higher in the surface 6 in. of tbe intervening q>aces 
except on one date of sampling. May 2. On the whole there were no striking 
differences in chemical composition, and the author suggests the possibility that 
the probable depression of nitrification from the decomposition of the old peach 
roots, together with a diminished supply of phosphorus and potassium,^ may 
have been a major factor In promoting the different growth statuses. 

Availability of nutrients in raspberry plots in relation to winter injury, 
J. J. Woods (fifof. Apr., 16 {1965), No. 1, pp. i-7, figs. B; Fr. abs., p. 7).— Cuthbert 
raspberries growing at the Dominion Experimental Farm, A g a ssis, B. €., re- 
sponded markedly in growth to manure and complete fertiliser, but in a critical 
winter, in which a rapid drop in temperature followed a very mild, late autumn, 
the more vigorous well fertilised plants suffered much more injury than the un- 
fertilised. The manured and fertilised plants branched more Ir^lj, and within 
a given treatinent the branched c^nes suffered more Injury than the unbranched. 
The yi^ds in the 2 yr. preceding the freese were comparatively uniform in all 
plats. 
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Growth modUleotloitf tn oltmi soedUngf grown ftwm X^ro^red seed, 0. P. 
Haskins and O. H. Moon {Plant PhyHoL, 10 {190S), Xo. 1, pp. 179^186, figa. 7).*-* 
Descriptions are presented of certain morphological rariaticma^ sndi as prema- 
ture flowering, albinism, fasciatton, twisting, and duplication of leaflet^ ob- 
served in the Research Laboratory of the General Iflectric Ckanpeny in Sitras 
seedlings produced from seed treated with X-rays prior to planting. 

Matnrity and quality in acid cltrns fruits, H. P. Tbaitb and T. R Robin- 
son (Amer. Boa. Hort. Boi. Proc.^ SI {19S4), pp. 189, 140).— Tho results are pre- 
sented of analyses by the U. S. D^rtm^t of Agriculture of several varieties 
of limes and lemons for percentages of add, solids, and extractable juice. 
Perrine lemons grown on rough lemon roots had from 9.5 to 19.9 percent of 
solids as compared with 12.4 percent for the same variety on sour orahge. 
Calculations showed a negative correlation betwera total rainfall and ^e 
amount of add present in limes and lemona 

Relationship between nitrogen fertilisatio]i and chlorophyll content in 
pineapple plants, R. K. Tam and O. C. Maoistad {Plant Physiol., 10 il9S5), 
No. 1, pp. 159-108, figs. 2). — ^Determinations at the University of Hawaii of the 
total chlorophyll in leaves from ferrous sulfate sprayed pineapple plants re- 
ceiving differmtial nitrogen treatments, all ammonium sulfate, showed that 
despite appredable natural variation in the concentration of chlorophyll in 
the leaves from a single fertUiser treatment there was in general with every 
increase of nitrogen applied a corresponding increase in chlorophyll. This 
indicates, according to the authors, that in the pineapple plant the amount of 
available nitrogen present determines to a large degree the amount of chloro- 
phyll formed, provided that other requirements, such as light, iron, and 
magnesium, are adequate. ^ 

Carotene and xanthophyll in pineapples, O. 0. Maoistad {Plant Physiol., 
10 {1985), No. 1, pp. 187-191).— Stating that the color of pineapple flesh ranges 
from white to de^ yellow and that within commercial varieties, such as 
Cayenne and Hilo, the color varies from field to field and even in a single 
field, the author discusses the results of studies at the University of Hawaii 
upon several varieties and hybrids, in which it was found that the yellow 
color is due to the presence of carotene and xanthophyll, with the former 
predominant The quantity of carotene ranged from about 0.1 to 0.25 mg per 
100 g of flesh. 

Progress report on nut growing in the Ithaca, N. Y., region, L. H. 
MaoDaniels {North. Nut Growers Assoc. Proa., 25 {1984), pp. 81-^). — Infor- 
mation is presented on the b^avior of various nuts, including black walnut, 
hickory, Persian walnut, and Chinese chestnut, on the Cornell University 
grounds. During the 1963-34 winter most Persian walnuts were killed out- 
ri^t and Chinese chestnuts were seriously injured. Japanese walnuts were 
not damaged seriously by the winter cold but were hurt by late spring frosts. 
Hickories and black walnuts for the most part showed no injury except in the 
case of rapidly growing grafts. 

Winter injury of filberts at Geneva, 1088-84, G. L, Slatx {North. Nut 
Growers Assoc. Proc., 26 {1984), pp. 38-49).— Following a winter minimum of 
—81* F. on February 9, severe wood injuiy was recorded in many of the 
varieties of filberts growing at the New York State Experiment Btaticm. ^ere 
were, however,^ a number of varieties la whUdi the wood was fairly hardy. 
Pistillate lowers were hardier than the catkins, and nearly all varieties 
showed at least an occasional female flower. Hybrids between the European 
and American spedes were particularly hardy and are considered promising 
as material for further breeding. 
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Ontario, J. A. Nulmn (N&rtK Tiut Ortnoen Amoa iS (X994)^ pp. JSS^ 
winter of riiamcterlaed by extreme cold following e wmrm, 

wet auttonn, canoed eevere injnty to Fenian walanta growing in Mfriilgan. 
Information lo pieoented on yarletal behavior, types of winter in^ry, and 
pooilble methods of cnltnre for redndng Injury in the fntnre. 

Idlies: Thebr cnltnre and rnanagement, H. D. Wooboook and J. Oocttb 
(London; Country Life Lid,; New York: Chartee BeHhnef*9 Bene, 19SS^ pp* XF-f 
f4f, pit. Pg).— -Supplementing the general information, there Is indnded a com- 
plete descriptlTe list of species. 

Lilies and their cnltnre in the garden, O. L. Slatb {N. and S. Dak, Bert,, 
8 {1988), No. 18, pp, 188, 189, 149, 14U 148).’-^I!b!lM comprehensive discussion in- 
cludes Infbrmation on q>ecles, propagation, planting, disease control, etc. 

FOBXSTRY 

A general Introdnction of forestry in the United States, with special 
reference to recent forest conservation policies, N. 0. Baown (New York: 
John Wiley d Bone; London: Chairman d Hall, 1985, pp, X/X^898, pi, 1, flge, 
i59).~Forest growing and forest utilisation are disenssed in detail. 

Trees and erosion control, A. O. MoIuttbh (Amer. BoU Burvey Aeeoc, Rpi„ 
IS (1984), pp, 11(^114). ^Ttdo artide, a Joint omtribntlon from the Soli Broslon 
Service, U. S. Department of the Interior, and the Pennsylvania Experiment 
Station, presents preliminary data <m the gra»wth rate of different wiecies, the 
effectiveness of the crowns in larotecting soil from beating rains, the amoont 
and value of tree litter and humus, and the extent and effectiveness of the root 
systems of different spedes. 

What are the largest trees in the world? H. D. TmiaivN {Jour, Foreetry, 
88 {1985), No, 11, pp, 908^15, fiye, 5).— Based on information obtained from 
various sources, authoritative data are presented on the location and identity 
of the largest trees in the world. In height the outstanding spedes of living 
trees are said to be the redwoods^ the eucalypts^ and the Douglas firs. Volume 
supremacy is conceded to lie between the redwood of California and the kauri 
{Ayathii amtrdUe) of New Zealand. 

A new variety of black locust, B. Y. IfouxsoN {Boienoe, 88 {1985), No, 
8187, pp, 888, 5f7).— A brief note is presented on the occurrence in New Bni^d 
and adjacent areas of. a strain of locust with particularly straight stem and 
exceptionally durable wood when placed in contact with the solL The bark and 
flower diaracters differ from those of any described variety. The name BohinUk 
peeudoaoaoia reotieeUna is s ug gested. 

Oollection of yellow poplar seed, B. Hinson {Jour, Foreetry, 88 {1985), 
No, 18, pp, 1091, iP06).— A brief descriptloii is presented of methods of collecting 
seed involving the spreading of a large doth beneath the tree from whose 
brandies the seeds were shaken by hand. 

Seedlings or transplants? P. O. Bunoxn and S. B. GsvcoKiaNTs {Jour, For- 
eetry, 88 {1985), No, 18, pp, In the tell of lOfll on four different sites 

in the Huron National IVvest, Midi., Byr. Norway pine seedlings were planted 
altematdy with Norway pine tranqilants 2 yr. in the seed bed and 1 yr. In the 
transplant bed. At the time of planting, the total welghta of both d es se s were 
in the ratio of zeoi to 7M, Ksspectlvely. At the end of the third growing season 
survival and height records showed statlstleaUy that the transplants were slg* 
nlflcantly supwlor In both respects, and the pomr the site the more striking 
the d l fflsi'ene ss. ;From the standpoint of cost of estabUshment the authors eon- 
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cede that the tranepiUuita were more eoonomieel under the oonditicnis of the 
Lower Michigan sand piaina. 

Saw Torsiis pruning shears, R. a Hawlet and R. T. Clapp </o«r. Forestry, 
S3 {19SS), No. IS, p. 1099). — shearing tool with two sharp blades which permit 
catting as close to the stem as is possible with a saw is described, with fayor- 
able comments. 

Winter injury to hardwoods in 1088-34, J. A. Gopb {Jour. Forestry, 
8S {1935), No. 11, pp. 939, 940). — Following the drastic winter of 188S-84, mariced 
injury was observed in 5- and 6-ln. sugar maples and beeches growing on 
exposed sites in the Adirondack Mountains, whereas hemlock, spruce, and 
yellow birch were apparently iminjured. In a location about 8 miles south 
of Oanton, N. X., where a minimum of —34** F. occurred on December 29, 
maple and white ash were killed badr to the ground or snow line, while bass- 
wood sorvived with no apparent damage. 

dear catting for acid wood in Delaware County, N. Y., J. A. Gopb {Jour. 
Forestry, 33 {1935), No. 11, pp. 938, 939). — On a 5,000-acre commercial project 
clear cutting in narrow blocks up and down the steep slopes gave excellent 
results, as manifested In the density and composition of the restocking. Sugar 
maple and yellow birch, both aggressive reproducers and also desirable from 
the standpoint of acid wood production, were prominent in the reproduction. 

DISEASES OP PLANTS 

Handbook of plant diseases, I, founded by P. Sobaueb {Handbuoh der Pflan- 
zenkrankheiten. Berlin: Paul Parey, 0 ed., rev., 1934, vol. 1, pt. 2, pp. vni-4~553, 
flffs. 147). — The first part of this volume has been noted (E. S. B., 70, p. 789). 
Part 2 (edited by O. Appel, with the collaboration of K. Braun, B. Hiltner, B. 
Kdhler, F. Merkenscblager, H. Morstatt, K. O. Milller, B. Pfeil, O. Schlumberger, 
B. Tiegs, and H. Wartenberg) concludes the nonparasitic diseases and adds the 
virus diseases (188 pp.), which In the fifth edition constituted 72 pages under 
the heading **enBymatic diseases” (B. S. R., 81, p. 532). 

Under the nonparasitic diseases are considered those due to inner factors 
(developm^tal or functional disturbances in the embryonic, vegetative, or 
reproductive periods), troubles due to unfavorable physical or chemical rela- 
tions of soils, wounds (their causes, plant reactions to them, regeneration and 
correlation after wounding, and the effects of wounds on the general develop- 
ment of plants), smoke injuries, and injuries due to sewage and factory waste 
water. 

The first part of the final section gives a general discussion of the virus dis- 
eases, including the etiological relations; the pathological anatomy, histology, 
and physiology ; the behavior of viruses within the plant ; their transmission ; 
the course of virus diseases in relation to the environment ; resistance to them ; 
virus retetlons in vitro; their classiflcation ; and control measures. The final 
and special part of this section discusses in detail the specific virus diseases of 
the Solanaceae (tobacco, potato, and tomato) and 87 virus diseases of non- 
solanaceous plants. 

Numerous page footnote references to the literature and a copious subject 
Uideat are jnrovided. 

The Plant Disease Reporter, November 15, 1985 {V. 8. Dept. Ayr., Bur. 
Plant Indys., Plant Disease Mptr., 19 {1935), No. 19, pp. 894-305, fig. 1).— The 
following itmns of interest axe toclnded: 

Tobacco diseases in the field, 1965, reported by P. J. Anderson, G. M. Arm- 
strong, W. 8. Beach, B. B. Clayton, J. G. Gaines, L. O. Grata, R. G. Henderson, 
J. Johnson, P. R. Miller, and B. F. Poole; symptoms of Fusarium wilt of po- 
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tato in Minnesota this year (the general appearance of the disease being some- 
what similar to that reported for wilt due to F, ewnartU in wet weather, but the 
fungi isolated more closely answering the description of F» oovyiporum), by 
J. G. Leach and H. Parting ; white pine blister rust found in Illinois and Indi- 
ana (being the first record for Illinois and the second for Indiana), reported 
by the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine; VerHoiUkm 
wilt of maple in California (being apparently the first record of a VerticUlium 
on maple in California and the first report of this fungus on Acer maerophi^ 
lum), by J. L. Mielke; and smut found on Calendula in Oregon (being appar> 
ently the first record of Entyloma oalendtUae on CalendtUa for the United 
States), by P. P. McWhorter. 

[Plant disease studies in Illinois] (Illinois 8ta. Bpt. 19S4, pp. SS, 54, 56, 57, 
64, 65, 21S-B15, 218, 219, 225, 226, 229, 250, figs. 2). — Reports are included on tests 
by B. Koehler et al. of inbred lines and individual plant matings of com for 
resistance to Aspergillus flavus. Injury to seed corn pericarps, seed treatments 
with formaldehyd'e and by ethyl-mercury-phosphate for control of oat smut, 
and seed treatments of wheat and barley; apple measles, the development of 
pear varieties resistant to fire blight, suggestions for the control of blossom 
blight on apples, leaf drop and lowering of fruit quality in peaches caused by 
lead arsenate and lime sprays, and overwintering of Phytomonas pruni, causing 
peach leaf spot, in certain twigs and water sprouts, all by H. W. Anderson; a 
black-stele root rot and wilt in strawberries, by Anderson and A. S. Colby ; and 
raspberry diseases, by Anderson and K. J. Kadow. 

Protecting plants from diseases (Wisconsin Sta. Bui. 430 (1935), pp. 15-32, 
figs. 3). — Data from the following studies are here reported: The effectiveness 
of copper-llme-arsenlte preparations against fungus fruiting structures at or 
very near the surface of diseased plant parts, by G. W. Keitt and D. H. 
Palmiter; control methods for fire blight of apple trees, by Keitt and J. A. 
Pinckard ; bordeaux mixture (B-4-60) for control of cherry leaf spot, by Keitt 
and E. C. Blodgett; causes of abnormal growths (galls, tumors, and cancers) 
in plants, by A. J, Hiker et al. ; smut-resistant hybrid strains of oats de- 
veloped by B. D. Leith, H. L. Shands, and J. G. Dickson ; a preliminary survey 
of the amount of stalk rot of corn in southern Wisconsin (1934), by Biker, 
Dickson, and R. O. Magie; the development of sweet com hybrid strains 
resistant to bacterial wilt, by S. S. Ivanoff, Riker, and Dickson; promising 
strains of yellows-resistant cabbage, by J. C. Walker and L. M. Blank ; yellows 
resistance in cabbage plants, studied by M. E. Anderson and Walker; the dis- 
covery of cabbage mosaic in the greenhouse during the spring of 1984 and 
its general prevalence in southern Wisconsin during the following summer, by 
Blank and Walker; field tests by Walker and R. H. Larson of calcium cyan- 
amide for control of cabbage clubroot; studies by M. W. Stubbs and Walker 
on pea mosaic and by W. C. Snyder on “near-wilf* of peas due to Fusarium 
owysporvm f. 8; studies by Walker of the mosaic-resistant Wisconsin Biefugee 
and Idaho Refugee bean varieties; field studies by Walker of certified seed 
potatoes in reducing the losses due to yellow dwarf ; the control of potato scab, 
studied by A. R. Albert, J. G. Milward, and Walker; mgose mosaic control 
methods, by K. Koch and J. Johnson ; and extensive tests by I. A. Hoggan of the 
role aphids play in the introduction of ordinary tobacco mosaic into tobacco 
fields. Some of the work was in cooperation with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Progress report of the Dominion botanist, H. T. Gtissow (Canada Expt. 
Farms, Din, Bot. Rpt, 1931-24,'pp- 14-66, fig. 1). —These pages contain progress 
46124—36 6 
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reports summarizing the results of investigations on the following projects: 
Cereal diseases (rusts, smuts, root rots, field maintenance of fungus diseases 
for experimental purposes, effect of fertilizers on diseases, and iiseudohlack 
chaff) ; forage crop diseases (root crops, clovers, and sunflowers) ; diseases of 
ornamentals; forest pathology; fruit diseases; mycological studies; i>otato 
diseases; vegetable diseases (tomatoes, celery, onions, eggplants, sweet com, 
and lettuce) ; and miscellaneous plant diseases, including surveys, diseases of 
intercepted plant importations, ginseng root rot, testing of spray materials, hop 
diseases, fermentation studies on fruit juices and wines, soil treatments for 
clubroot of crucifers and for various diseases of potatoes, certain soil de- 
ficiency relations of potatoes and cereals, Ophioholua diseases of Zostera marina 
(eel grass), and tobacco diseases. 

Plant diseases and pests In Denmark, 1084 (Tidaakr, Planteavl, 40 il9$5). 
No. 5, pp. 71S-766, figs. 15; Eng. o6«., pp. 765, 766). — Among other pests and dis- 
eases discussed, a zonal rot of tulips, reported as new, was found in 38 lots 
of tulips in 16 localities. Diseased parts contained a fungus belonging to the 
Pythiaceae (illustrated). Inoculations in February 1034 were partially suc- 
cessful, while others the next fall were negative. 

Egyptian plant diseases. — summary of research and control, G. H. 
Jones {Egypt Min. Agr., Tech, and Sci. Serv. Bui. I 46 (1955), pp. 8 ). — 

In this manual part 1 discusses the geographical and physical characteristics 
of the country in relation to plant diseases, and reviews the diseases in general, 
the diief lines of research work, the adaptation of plant disease control methods 
to local conditions, and plant disease legislation in Egypt. 

In part 2 a list of crop plants and their diseases is arranged alphabetically 
by common names of hosts. The minor or less known diseases appear with 
only brief annotations, while the important Egyptian diseases are more fully 
discussed with relation to incidence, economic importance, and other local 
data. Gontrol methods are also discussed. The plates are reproductions of 
posters and advisory sheets distributed to growers for the popularization of 
data on plant diseases and their control. 

Review of phytopharmacy [trans. title], M. Raucoubt (Ann. Agron. [Paris], 
n. ser., 5 (1955), No. 5, pp. 585-406). — ^This review deals with the years 1933-*84 
and follows similar reviews published in 1931 and 1933. In the case of insecti- 
cides every material in use is said to have been studied, and among the fungi- 
cides several new mineral and organic products were proposed, the former 
being nearly all copper compounds. Mineral insecticides and fungicides appear 
to have reached their peak, while organic products, both natural and synthetic, 
are annually coming into wider use. 

A bibliography of 75 titles is included. — (Courtesy Biol. Ahs.) 

First supplement to partial bibliography of virus diseases of plants, 
J. I. Otebo and M. T. (3ook (Jour. Agr. Univ. Puerto Rico [Col. fita.], 19 (1955), 
No. 2, pp. 129-515). — ^In addition to the supplementary bibliography, with its sub- 
ject and author indexes, this contribution contains subject and author indexes 
and errata to the Partial Bibliography of Virus Diseases of Plants (E. S. B., 
72, p. 490). 

Host index of vims diseases of plants, M. T. Cook (Jour. Agr. Univ. 
Puerto Rico [Col. 8ta.], 19 (1955), No. 5, pp. 515-406). ’--This index is not in- 
tended! as a classification at either the diseases or the viruses causing them, 
but rather as an attempt to bring together the first records of each disease 
for the convenience of the workers In the virus group. The hosts are entered 
by sdentifle names under their respective families, both with alphabetical 
arrangement 
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**Vp to tile present time more than 5»000 papers and a few books hSTe been 
poMlshed, and Tims diseases have been recorded In abont 80 families mm 
than 400 genera, and nearly 1,000 ^[lecles of plants.** 

Index of the vectors of virus diseases of plants, M. T. Cook (Jour. Apr. 
UtUv. Puerto Bioo [Col. 8ta.], 19 (1935), No. 3, pp. t^ annotated 

list, alphabetically arranged by the binomials of the vectors, the names are. 
In general, those used by the authors reporting the disease transmission. 

Dematophora glomerate and Vialina n. g. [trana title], M. Gtjbzi (Bol. R. 
Btcus. PatoU Veg. [Romal, n. »er,, 15 (1935), No. S, pp. 335-359, figo. 9; Eng. abo., 
pp. 351, 35B). — ^Mycelial, pycnldlal, sclerotlal, and stllbold forms have been vari- 
ously described since 1887 as different stages of D. glomerate. The author iso- 
lated these forms, and from the results of his study claims that they constittite 
three distinct species living together on the same diseased grape roots. The 
mycelial and pycnldlal forms are placed In the Hyalosporae of the Phomaceae 
and described as V. gUmerata n. g. and sp. The sclerotlal form corresponds 
very often to the Immature peritheda of Microaaous and Is placed under M. 
intermediuo. The stllbold (synnema) form corresponds to the conldlal stage 
(Sty Bonus glomeratus) of M. styaanophoms. 

Inoculations of these forms to sound grape roots gave negative results. 

A member of the Phomaceae Isolated from dead roots of Chrysanthemum 
cinerariaefolium is described as V. radUHoola n. sp. 

The aeclal forms of Berberis aetnensis [trans. title], C. Sibilxa (Bol. R. 
Stax. Patol. Veg. [Roma\, n. ser., 15 (1935), No. 3, pp. 355-363, figs. 4)* — The 
author reports two forms of aeclosorl on B. aetnensis In Italy. One belcmged 
to Puooinia graminis, and the determination of the other is in progress. 

The dissociation of Fusarium in soil, C. R. Obton (Bui. Torrey Bot. dub, 
63 (1935), No. 7, pp. il3-430, pis. 4).— In this investigation at the University of 
West Virginia, 4 strains of F. niveum, 2 of F. vasinfectum, and 1 of F. troche 
phUum were grown on rice In Petri dishes and then transferred to sterilized 
soil (treated or untreated) in flasks. At approximately monthly Intervals a 
sample of the sdl was token from each flask, plated on Ijeonlan’s modified agar 
(composition given), and the resulting colonies were studied. 

The results are considered conclusive in showing that several strains of F. 
niveum may dissociate as readily In soil as In laboratory media, and this is 
believed to have a direct relationship to the large number of strains spontane- 
ously occurring in watermelon soils and also to the variations in pathogenicity. 
Furthermore, stability and instability are apparently characteristic of particu- 
lar strains and are purely relative. Some strains of F. vasinfectum produced 
no dlssociants over a period of 22 mo., while another strain repeatedly produced 
two distinct dlssociants. Some isolates have continued stable for 4 yr. and then 
dissociated. Results also indicated the pix>bable influence of temperature and of 
supplementary soil treatments on dlssociatlcm. 

The distribution and prevalence of physiologic f<M*ms of Puccinia 
graminis triticl in the Union of South Africa, 1930-1984, L. VnawontD 
(Ann. Univ. Stellenbosch, 13 (1935), A, No. 3, pp. 7).— “In this contribution the 
author ]>resents the results of a comprehensive physiologic form survey which 
was conducted during the period 1930-34.** 

Note on the longevity of spores of the fungus Urocystis tritici Koem., 
R. J. Noblb (Roy. Soo. N. S. Wales, Jour, and Proo., 67 (1933), pp. 409^0).^ 
Spores of U. trttioi were exposed to a series of relative humidities at from 13* 
to 81* O. for 10 yr. During the<flr8t 2 yr. germination commenced first in the 
60 and 64 percent relative humidity series, and no germinaticm was noted at 
72A or 89 percmit at any time. Viability was lost at 64 percent r. h. after 2 
yr. and at 60 percent after 6 yr. Over 60 percent germination was recorded 
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each year over a 10-yr. period in the relative humidity series at from 0 to 88.6 
percent 

Plant cancer and anticancerous immunity [traus. title], I. Ohbobohiu 
{Ann, Inst. Pasteur, 51 {1933) ^ No. 4, pp. 535-544^ figs. 4 ). — Of over 300 plants of 
Pelargonium zoncUe inoculated with Bacterium tnmefaciene, about 13 percent 
proved to be naturally immune. 

A vaccine against B. tumefacienst prepared by heating young cultures to 00® 
C., when injected two or three times subepidermally into the stem or applied 
once in absorbent cotton to the cortical parenchyma from which portions 
of the epidermis had been removed preimmunized the plants, making it 
impossible to infect them for 3 mo. thereafter. Repeated applications of the 
vaccine to healthy tissues or tumorous tissues of affected plants caused the 
galls to dry up and degenerate from the surface inward until completely inac- 
tivated and removable without recurrence. In some cases the vaccine caused 
general toxic symptoms similar to those in the infected controls. Both pre- 
ventive and immunizing vaccination were strictly specific, but direct in vitro 
evidence of specific antibodies was not secured. 

The effect of mechanical seed Injury on the development of foot rot in 
cereals, J. E. Machacek and F. J. Geeaney {Canad. Jour, Res., 8 {1933), No. 3, 
pp. 276-281, figs. 2 ). — “Greenhouse and field experiments have shown that the 
use of mechanically injured seed promotes the development of seedling blight 
and foot rot caused by FusarUim culnwrum in cereals, thereby retarding the 
growth of the plants and decreasing yield.” 

A new leaf spot on oats, R. Sphague {Northxoest Sci., 9 {1935), No. 3, p. 15 ). — 
This is a preliminary report of studies by the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Plant 
Industry in cooperation with the Oregon and Washington Experiment Stations 
of an apparently new leaf spot of oats observed in the States of Oregon (1082) 
and Washington (1933-34) and shown to be due to an apparently undescribed 
species of Pseudodiscosia. The symptoms of the disease and the cultural char- 
acters of the fungus are described. 

Specialization of Pnccinia triticina in Italy [trans. title], C. Sibilia {Bol. 
R. 8taz. Patol. Veg. [Roma], n. ser., 15 {1935), No. 2, pp. 2T7-300, figs. 5 ). — ^The 
author reports controlled tests with 24 single-spore isolations of P. triticina 
from various parts of Italy on 8 standard wheat varieties (Malakoff, Carina, 
Brevit, Webster, Loros, Mediterranean, Hussar, and Democrat) as demonstrat- 
ing 9 physiological forms, of which 8 are considered as new biotypes. The 
types of infection produced by 6 of these biotypes on 14 racial groups of 
Triticum vulgare and 4 of T. durum are tabulated and discussed. 

Rust, J. H. Pabkeb {Northwest. Miller, 183 {193^), No. 3, pp. 237, 247, fig. I).— - 
This contribution from the Kansas State College gives a pc^pular review of the 
history of studies on the rusts of wheat, together with notes on the reactions to 
stem rust of a number of spring wheats at Manhattan during the current sum- 
mer, and photographs of 14 varieties of historical or present interest or of 
promise for the future. 

Nature and control of bacterial wilt of alfalfa, G. W. Hunoebfobd {Idaho 
State Hort. Assoc. [Proc.], 89 {1934) t PP. 154-157 ). — This report from the Idaho 
Experiment Station presents data as showing alfalfa wilt {Aplanohaoter inside 
foBum) to be by far the most serious alfalfa disease of the State. In tests with 
seven varieties, Turkestan showed considerable evidence of resistance. Cos- 
sack, Common, and Ladak gave some promise, but did not survive attack as 
wdll as Turkestan, Hardigan, French, and Grimm were all susceptible. 

Tbe symptoms of the wilt are described, and preventive cultural practices 
are suggested. 
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Bacterial Might of beans: The detection of seed infection, B. D. Wilson 
(ifo«r. A%9t, Inst Agr. Soi., 1 (1936), No, 2, pp, 3S-75), — Isolations over a 8-yr. 
period indicated that Bacterimn meddoaginis phaseoliaAa apparently is re- 
sponsible for most, if not all, of the losses by bacterial blight in New South 
Walea Tests showed that moderate or severe infection of a seed sample can 
be demonstrated within a few days by soaking some of the seeds in water 
for a period less than 24 hr., and then inoculating the infusion into bean pods 
on growing plants or into fresh pods in a moist chamber. 

The influence of manure on attack of cabbage by Peronospora para- 
sitica, H. L. Q. DE Bbutn (Tijdschr, Plantenziekten, 4 I (1935), No, 3, pp, 57-64, 
pi, 1; Eng. abs., p. 63). — The discordant results by other investigators as to the 
influence of manure on attacks by P. parasitica led to this study. 

Only slight differences in physiological characters were noted in the 11 
single-spore isolates, but the differences in sexuality ' were more important 
(£}. S. R., 73, p. 324). As indicated by the results with seedlings grown under 
sterile conditions in tubes containing various nutrient agar media and then 
inoculated, it appeared that the season of the year was more important than 
the nature of the nutrient solution used, light exerting a great influence on 
the green plants with respect to susceptibility. In other tests with seedling 
cabbages grown from seeds derived from variously manured plants and with 
heads (used as a whole or in the form of sterile pieces In tubes) from variously 
manured plants, no influence of the manure on susceptibility could be observed. 

The fungus was able to attack chlorotic cotyledons and other parts of cabbage 
plants and green seedlings in the spring and fall, but green seedlings were 
attacked with difficulty or not at all in winter, even at the same temperatures. 
The spontaneous disease occurs on young seedlings, on old, withering leaves, 
and on stored cabbages. Inoculations on the related Cheiranthus alliani in tubes 
succeeded only on yellow or dying leaves. 

The general conclusion from the study was that a special equilibrium of 
substances in the cells is necessary for successful attack. The most vigorously 
assimilating cells are not the most su.«((H>ptible, and the condition of the 
chlorciphyll is also an important factor. The type of manuring may play 
a secondary role, e. g., by inducing an earlier withering of the leaves. The 
conflicting results by others are explained by the supposition that factors other 
than the manure were con(?erned. 

The method of survival of bacteria in the puparia of the seed-corn 
maggot ( Hylemyia cilicrura Rond. ) , J. G. Leach (Ztschr, Angeto. Ent., 20 
(1933), No. J, pp. 150-161, figs. 9). — In continuation of previous studies at the 
Minnesota Experiment Station on the seed-corn maggot and bacteria, with 
special reference to potato blackleg (E. S. R., 65, p. 360), the author by his- 
tological methods demonstrated the survival of bacteria In the lumen of the 
mid-intestine, in the cast-off linings of the fore- and hind-intestine, and in the 
space between the prepupal cuticle and the true pupa. In the last case the 
bacteria had apparently escaped from the hind-intestine into the space just 
outside the pupa and inside of the prepupal cuticle, where they adhered to the 
prepupal cuticle and multiplied slightly. In the mid-intestine during histolysis 
they decreased in number and lost their afltoity for stains, so that for a time 
they could not readily be demonstrated, but they reappeared and multiplied 
rapidly before the imago emerged. The bacteria were not in a flltrable state 
during this period. There appeared to be a selective action on the bacteria 
surviving in the mid-intestine wj>ich was not operative on those surviving in 
the cast-off linings of the fore- and mid-intestine. 

The leaf curl or crinkle of cotton in Italian Somaliland [trans. title], 
Q. Russo (Ist, Agr, Colon. Ital., Belaz. e Monog. Agr. Colon., No. 37 (1935), pp. Ifi, 
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figs, i4).—From his studies of cotton leaf curl, tbe author excludes the action of 
a Tims and of leaf hoppers (Bmpoasca Bpp.)'‘or Aleyrodidae from any etiologi- 
cal relations and attributes the disease to physiological causes. The environ- 
mental relations and pathological histology were studied and are discussed. 

Observations on the stigmatomycoscs of cotton bolls in the Belgian 
Congo [trans. title], B. I 4 . Stbtaebt (BuL Agr. Congo Beige, 25 il9S4), No, 
4* PP< 415-^5, fig, i).— The author reviews the literature on the fungus internal 
boll rots of cotton, including a tabulation of the intermediate plant hosts, the 
fungi concerned and their insect vectors, and the geographical distribution. To 
this table he has added his observations in the Belgian Congo, including Cen- 
trosema plumieri as a new host plant for Nematospora ooryli. Other Belgian 
Congo hosts observed for Nematospora spp. were Phaaeolua lunatua, P, vuLgaria, 
Vigna ainenaia, Sofa hiapida (yellow and black seeded varieties), and Ooffea 
araibioa. 

In order to determine the incidence of internal boll rots throughout the 
season, cotton plats In six groups were sown at six successive fortnightly in- 
tervals, beginning on July 10. Three types were distinguished as follows: 
Fungus internal boll rots ( stigma tomycoses), red internal boll rot (presumably 
bacterial), and a bacterial boll rot somewhat resembling the fungus form. The 
fungus rot increases in importance the later the seeding. The other two are 
lees injurious and less subject to seasonal variations. 

Mosaic diseases of the cucumber, Q. G. Ainsworth (Ann, Appl, Biol,, 
22 (19S5), No, 1, pp, 55S7, pla, S, figs. 2), — ^The author studied three cucumber 
mosaic viruses (green mottle mosaic cucumber virus 3, yellow mosaic or 
cucumber virus 4, and yellow mottle mosaic or cucumber virus 1) occurring 
in England, and here describes them and the diseases which they induce. The 
first and second were not transmissible to solanaoeous plants and are here 
described for the first time. Thus far no insect vectors are known. The first, 
on cucumber, caused a dark green mottle with blistering and distortion of the 
leaves, but the frujt was usually not marked. The second gave rise to a dis- 
tinct type of leaf mottle, yellow to silver-white in color, and the fruit was also 
marked. 

The third mosaic, characterized by a diffuse, yellow mottling of cucumber 
leaves and fruit, is transmissible to solanaceous plants. The symptoms in- 
duced in tomatoes (including femleaf) and other hosts are described, and 
notes are given on the insect vectors. 

Control measures for the cucumber mosaics are briefly discussed. 

On the occurrence of Aplanobacter rathayi E. F. Smith on Dactylis 
glomerata in England, W. J. DowsoN and M. d'Ouvxiba (Ann. Appl, Biol, 22 
(1925), No, 1, pp, 25-26, pi, J).— -The occurrence of this bacteriosis is deflnittiy 
recorded for the first time in Cambridgeshire, though it has probably been 
present unrecognized for some time and is being constantly introduced on im- 
ported Danish seed. 

The disease is compared with a similar disease in Oermany. In cultural 
and growth characters the isolates agreed exactly with descriptions of A. 
rathayi. Inoculations from pure cultures gave negative results, though the 
spontaneously occurring bacterial slime proved pathogenic. 

A comparison of certain foreign and American potato vimses, K. Koch 
and J. Johnson (Ann. Appl Biol, 22 (1955), No, 1, pp, 57-54, pla, 3).— With the 
reported occurrence of a considerable number of different potato viruses in 
various paitB of the world, the need for comparative studies of the group 
becomes increasingly evident In the present study at the University of Wis- 
consin, potato vimses from 9 other countries were compared with typical jMaer- 
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lean forma, the <dile£ emphaaia being placed on the **mottle^, ‘*iing apot**, and 
*<Teln-banding** potato Timaea. 

The flrat two viruaea were found In potatoes from all the other countries, 
but only in about one>half of the 75 Tarietiea or lots tested. These vlntaes 
thus appear to be more widespread in the standard American varieties than In 
those of other countries. The vein-banding virus was found in potatoes from 
6 of the 9 other countries and was often free from associated viruses. 

The viruses from widely different sources, when compared under the same 
conditions, were remarkably constant, but some variation occurred in certain 
cases as between the vein-banding virus and the “Y** virus from England, 
though these viruses are in most respects very similar. The possible relation- 
ships of certain other viruses are discussed, and a potato streak virus Is 
described. 

Incomplete or faulty descriptions and synonymy in homendatnre are believed 
to be largely responsible for the present confusion in the potato virus literature. 
More attention to the description of the viruses themselves is advised. 

The relation between temperature and potato blight [trans. title], B. van 
EvEBDinoEN (Tijdschr, Plantenziekterit 41 il9S5), No. d, pp. 125-19 $), — ^This 
paper reviews the literature and presents local data on the Phytophthora 
blight in relation to temperature. 

Prevention of blight (Phytophthora infestans) in seed potatoes, T. 
Smatx {Ann. Appl, Biol., 22 (1995), No. 1, pp. 16-22).— The losses of seed pota- 
toes through blight in Jersey, Channel Islands, may be subdivided into losses 
in the field at digging time and in the seed boxes after harvesting. The results 
of this study indicate that the field losses may be prevented in most seasons by 
regular and thorough spraying with soda bordeaux mixture (4-1 ^^-40), while 
those in the boxes may be reduced by scorching or removing the diseased 
haulms before digging or by Immersing the tubers in a fungicide. 

A new potato epidemic in Great Britain, R. N. Salam au and C. O'Oonnou 
(Nature [Zrondon], 194 (1994), No. 9998, p. 992, figs. 2).— An outbreak of early 
blight (AltemaHa solani), rare in Great Britain, is reported. 

A potato seed plat rogning experiment, F. C. Stewabt (New York State 
Sta. BvX. 655 (1995), pp. JP).— After briefly reviewing the origin of the rogued 
seed plat and pointing out some of the sources of error in earlier experiments 
(E. S. R., 52, p. 548), the author describes an experiment carried out In 
northern New York. 

Through the use of an isolated and carefully rogued seed plat a high grade 
of certified Green Mountain potatoes from fields of from 6 to 8 acres during 
9 consecutive years was obtained. The experiment was begun in 1924 with 
seed containing 2.6 percent of virus diseases and ended with a report by the 
(^cial inspector of only 0.4 percent in 1982. 

The success is believed to have been due to the favorable location (with high 
temperatures rare and aphids not often plentiful on potatoes), to the earlineM 
and thoroughness of roguing, and to the use of the tuber-imit method of plant- 
ing in the seed plat. It is believed that by continuance of these methods the 
same high standard of health could be maintained indefinitely. 

Report OB the State test fields for plant culture relative to soil disin- 
fection for Bhisoctonla and scab dis^mes of potatoes [trans. title], O. M. 
VAN tm SuxKS {Tifdsdhr. PUmtensfiekten, 41 (1995), No, 9, pp. 65-75).— The 
author r^Kurts favorable results with the use of corrosive sublimate. 

RdUitIve effects of calclnns and acidity of the soil on the occurrence of 
potato scab, F. M. Blodgett and B. K. Oowan (Amer. Potato Jour., 12 (198$), 
No. 19, pp. 96&jn4, f/gs, g).— Following a potato scab survey in New York State, 
pfevioujfiy reported (B. S. R., 71, p. 207), a numbmr of prelimliiary gteln* 
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house tests were undertaken at Cornell University to elucidate some of the 
Influences other than pH on the occurrence of the disease and to check further 
on the relation of pH to scab under more uniform soil conditions. 

The results of these tests gave no reason for believing that lime has any 
effect on scab other than through its influence on soil reaction. The general 
relation of acidity to scab was similar to that reported from the field survey, 
but in the present tests the amount was reduced by extremely heavy appli- 
cations of lime, giving pH values of the soil higher (about pH 9.0) than those 
found on the survey (from pH 8.0 to 8.3) where scab was not troublesome. 

The bacterial loaf -spot of sugar beet, E. Hiiuta (Chosen Qovt, Oen. Affr. 
Expt 8ta, Jour., No. 17 (1928), pp. S+3S, pis. 4; Eng. ahs., p. S3). — ^The author 
reports his study of this disease, which sometimes causes severe injury to 
sugar beets in Oliosen, attacking the leaves, stems, bracts, and buds, and in some 
cases causing leaf spots and withering of the leaves. The morphology and 
cultural characters of the organism shown to be the cause led the author to 
consider it a strain of Bacterium aptatum. It survived in infected seeds and 
in beet tops left in the field, but readily lost its viability when buried in the 
soil. Successful inoculations were made in 23 hosts. 

The first records of the mosaic disease of sugar-cane in Puerto Rico, 
G. N. Wolcott (Jour. Agr. TJniv. Puerto Rico [Col. Sta.], 19 (1935), No. 2, pp. 
117-120, fig. 1). — “The purpose of the present note is to place on record the first 
observations on the occurrence of mosaic disease of sugarcane in Puerto 
Rico and to supplement the statement of J. A. Stevenson, plant pathologist 
of the College Experiment Station at the time of its discovery here, as to its 
early distribution.” 

Root diseases of sugar cane in Puerto Rico, I, II, M. T. Cook (Jour. Agr. 
TJniv. Puerto Rico [Col. 8ta.], 19 (1935), No. 2, pp. 121-128, pis. 8). — Two papers 
are presented. 

I. Normal structure of roots. — This constitutes a brief review of preswit 
knowledge of the structure of noimal, healthy roots of sugarcane. 

II. A new parasitic fungus in the roots of sugar cane. — The fungus here dis- 
cussed was found in the roots of sugarcane growing in pots, and a large 
number of the diseased roots were placed in killing fluid for the present study 
based on sectioned and stained material. The disease symptoms consisted of 
small, reddish spots. The fungus was restricted to the younger parts of the 
roots, and as a result of this study it is placed tentatively in the genus 
Olpidium and described as 0. sacchari n. sp. 

Tobacco diseases and decays, F. A. Wolf (Durham, N. C.: Duke TJniv. Press, 
1935, pp. XIX +454, figs. [113].) — The prime purpose of this volume is stated as 
to aid growers in the identification of tobacco diseases and to inform them 
regarding the causes and control of each disorder treated. It will also pro- 
vide information to all others Interested in the tobacco industry, including 
manufacturers, investigators, phytopathologists, agricultural advisers, and 
students. 

The subject matter of the text is grouped around the following topics ; The 
seedbed as related to tobacco disease control, nutritional diseases, those due to 
water relations, and disorders and diseases that are little known and noninfec- 
tious; diseases due to viruses, to bacteria, to fungi, to nematodes, and to 
parasitic phanerogams; and decays of tobacco during curing, fermentation, 
and storage, and after manufacture. References are given at the end of 
sections and chapters, and a 51-page general bibliography and an index 
complete the volume. 

Downy mildew (blue mould) of tobacco: Its control by benzol and 
toluol vapours In covered seed-beds, H. R. Anoell, A. V. Hnx, and J. M. 
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ALLA.N {Jowr, Council Boi, and Indus, Res, iAust,‘\, 8 (1936), No, 3, pp. 803-^13),'^ 
In several small-scale tests during the period from mid-November 1984 to early 
June 1935, Including three experiments in covered seedbeds and one confirmatory 
test in commercial seedbeds, the occurrence of infection by Peronospom tabacina 
on tobacco seedlings was prevented, despite thorough inoculation, by the ccm- 
centratlon of benzol vapor produced by a surface area of fiuid equal to, or more 
than, 2 sq. in. per square foot of bed. Toluol vapor was almost equally effec- 
tive. Lower concentrations of these vapors controlled the spread of downy 
mildew. The results are promising, but experiments under spring conditions 
are necessary before recommendations can be made as to commercial use. 

Downy mildew of tobacco on tomato, eggplant, and pepper, A. V. Hnx 
(Jour. Aust, Inst, Agr, Bci.y 1 {1935) , No, 2, p, 81).— Tests apparently indicated 
that at present these host plants are of no importance in Australia, but the 
occurrence of downy mildew on pepper seedlings under special conditions led 
to the inference that tomato and eggplant also may be susceptible under excep- 
tional circumstances. The possible difference in host range is believed insuffi- 
cient to Justify the view that this tobacco disease is caused by different species 
of Peronospora in America and Australia. 

Two viruses of the cucumber mosaic group on tobacco, I. A. Hoooan 
{Arm. Appl. Biol., 22 {1935), No. 1, pp. 27-^6, pi. 1). — As a result of this study 
at the Wisconsin Experiment Station in cooperation with the U. S. D. A. Bureau 
of Plant Industry, the author discribes a “yellow cucumber mosaic virus** which * 
appeared to develop spontaneously during experiments with ordinary cucumber 
mosaic in tobacco. It is readily distinguishable by the conspicuous, bright 
yellow mottling of the leaves. Since the modes of transmission, properties, and 
host range of the virus are apparently identical with those of the ordinary 
cucumber mosaic virus, it is regarded as a variant strain. 

A “cucumber mild mosaic virus** in tobacco is also described which seems to 
belong to the same general group, though differing more from the ordinary 
cucumber mosaic virus. It is characterized mainly by the milder symptoms 
Induced and by its lower thermal death point, tolerance to dilution, and 
longevity in vitro. 

These data offer additional evidence of strain variation in the cucumber 
mosaic group, such as has already been recognized in certain other plant virus 
groups. 

Observations on a nematode disease of yams, T. Goodey {Jour. Helminthol., 
13 {1933) f No. 3, pp. 173-190, pi. 1, figs. 12). — ^The author reports yam tubers from 
Nigeria as infested with nematodes and gives the detailed results of his study 
of the morphology, life history, and systematics of the organism, which he 
names AnguUluUna bradys n. comb. The symptoms induced are apparently 
confined to the tubers in the form of yellowish, and later brown or black, 
areas under the skin. The histopathology is described and figured. The species 
of yams thus far known to be attacked in Nigeria are Diosoorea alata, D. cay- 
enensis, and D. rotundata. The nematode has been reported also from Jamaica 
and Puerto Rico. 

Brown rot of fruits and associated diseases of deciduous fruit trees. — 
Historical review and critical remarks concerning taxonomy and nomen- 
clature of the causal organisms, T. H. Habbibon {Roy. Boc. N. B. Wales, 
Jour, and Proc., 87 {1933), pp. 188-177).— In this historical review an attempt 
is made to assess the status of the various combinations used fbr these 
organisms in terms of the standards set by the International Rules for Botanical 
Nomenclature. 

Evidence is presented as showing that BderotMa fruoticoUi is the correct name 
for the American brown rot fungus. The apricot MonUia of Eur<^ is regarded 
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as c(Mq;>eclfic with the fungus known as **8, cinerea”, but the correct name is 
considered to be £f. Unco, 8, fruotigena Ader. and RuhL is retained for the fungus 
whose imperfect stage causes fruit rot of both pome and stone fruits and produces 
pustules which are usually prominent, ochraoeous to buff colored, and d<xne 
shaped. It is this fungus which has previou^y been referred to as £f. fruotigena 
(Pers.) Schrdt. 

It is considered inadvisable to continue the form names oerasi, avium, and 
pruni in connection with the fungus previously called 8, oinerea, but the com- 
bination g. loipa f. mali is used. 

For reasons given, the above species are retained for the present in the genus 
Solerotinia. However, if the genus should later be split up, it is believed that 
the available evidence indicates that the fruit-rotting species should be listed 
under the genus Stromatima rather than under Monilinia, 

Occurrence in Australia of Lambertella comi-maris von Hohnel, a 
brown spored parasitic Discomycete, T. H. Habmson {Jour, Au8t. Inst, Agr, 
8oi,, 1 (1985), No, 2, p. 76).— This note reports the finding of apothecia of L. 
oomirmaris on mummied apricot fruits in New South Wales. They have now 
been found also on Oomelian cherry {Comus mas), apple, and pear mummies. 
The possibility is suggested that L, comUmaris may be synonymous with Sciero- 
tinia phaeospora, a serious apple pathogen in Japan. 

Progress report on the investigation of corky-pit of apples, J. D. Atkin- 
son {New Zeal, Jour, 8oi, and TeohnoL, 16 {1985), No. 5, pp. The au- 

thor provisionally applies the name **corky pit” to a disease known locally 
under a variety of names (poverty pit, cork, corky core, brown heart, crinkle, 
drought spot, and bitter pit), but which in the present state of knowledge he 
does not definitely associate with similar diseases reported in Australia aud 
America. 

In the spring of 1934 field studies were initiated. These included a series of 
expeilments in which salts of 16 elements were introduced from reservoirs into 
holes bored into the trunks of three varieties of apple trees. The fruits from the 
trees treated with boric acid either remained free or showed not more than 8 
percent of corky pit, while those frmn the other treatments and the controls 
were severely affected. Apparently corky pit is materially infiuenced by the 
addition of borom 

Differences in the seasonal development of apple scab in Iowa in 1088 
and 1084, G. L. MoNbw {Iowa 8tate Hort. 8oo, Rpt., 69 {1984), PP- 78-62, 
fig, 1 ), — ^In this preliminary report from the Iowa Experiment Station, the author 
states that apple scab {Venturia inaequaUs) was severe in western Iowa in 
1932, moderate in 1933, and absent in 1934. In 1934 the season was more ad- 
vanced than in 1983, the apples blooming 7 days earlier and the fungus matur- 
ing 17 days earlier. Furthermore, the fungus was ready to infect at any time 
after the leaves emerged in 1934, but the absence of lain from April 9 to May 12 
prevented a^ severe Infestation. Although the cluster bud spray was timely in 
1938, it proved too late in 1934. It is thus evident that the spraying dates 
should be based on the development of the scab fungus rather than on that of 
the tree. 

In 1964 the scab fungus matured a week earlier in western than in eastern 
Iowa, indicating that a generalized spray schedule for the State may not be 
advisable. 

Alteration# in the fmits of Gttms sinensis caused by Phoma auran- 
tiiperda n. sp, and by Septoiia citricola n. sp. [trans. title], O. Ruoamx 
(BoL B. Stag. Patol. Veg. IBotna], n. ser., 16 {1986), No, 2, pp. 818-822, fig, 7).— 
'Rie author describes an internal disorganization and ch^uracteristSc sunken 
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q;>ot8 la the ntTel region of mature muigea due to P, (mrtmUiperda, and an 
Internal decay and aoperfldal brown apota, alao on mature orangey due to 
8. ottricdkL 

Alterationa In Citnia ainenaia canaed by Mycoaphaerella anrantiorain 
n. ap. [trana. title], G. Ruqoieri (Bol, R. Btaz. Patol. Veg. [Poma], fi. ser^ 18 
il988)f No, £, pp. SS8-^49f figs. 8).— The author deacribea leaf and fruit apota of 
orange ahown to be due to the pycnidial atage (SeptorUi auranMorum n. ap.) 
of M, aurantiorum, the latter stage having been developed in culture. 

Spraying for the control of citrus scab, G. D. Rubhlb (Citrus' Indus,t 
16 (1935), No. 6, pp. 8, 9, 17, 18). — ^Thls paper from the Citrus Experiment Sta- 
tion, Lake Alfred, Fla., reports the results of experiments conducted during 
1932, 1933, and 1934 as indicating that citrus scab iSparotriohum eitri] usually 
can be controlled effectively and economically by spraying. The copper sprays 
consistently gave a better control than the sulfur or mercury preparations, and 
of the copper sprays home-made bordeaux mixture appeared best Two appli- 
cations of bordeaux mixture with a suitable spreader are recommended where 
severe Infection is anticipated, the first (3-3-50) to be given just before the 
spring growth starts and the second (1.5-1.5-60) during the last of the bloom- 
ing stage. Without further treatment, beneficial results were noted in the 
season following such applications. Commercial control in the second season 
was obtained by the dormant spray alone, which was also efficient for mild 
Infections of trees not sprayed the preceding season. 

The results with the other spray materials and with combinations for insect 
control are briefly discussed. 

A new form of gnmmosls and intumescence of orange leaves [trans. 
title], G. Ruooiebi (Bol. B. Btaz. Patol. Veg. IRoma}, n. zer., 15 (1935), No. 2, 
pp. 347-354, figs. 6).-^The author studied and here describes the gross symptoms 
and histopathology of an apparently new form of gummosis and intumescence 
of obscure origin. Various etiological possibilities are discussed, and all direct 
causes of parasitic nature appear to be excluded. 

A new disease of dates [trans. title], A. AlbIEbi (Dul. Boc. Roy. Bnt. 
filgypte, 27 (1934), No. 4, pp. 445 -^ 448 , figs. 5). — ^A disease of date palms in the 
oasis of Siwa in the Libyan desert proved to be due to the secretion of a uni- 
form, white, saccharin layer by the young larvae of Ommatissus binotatus 
Ubycus on the lower side of the leaves. Asphyxiation of the host tissues was 
thus probably due to the development of fungi and the adherence of dust to 
this layer. The period of attack was from May to the end of September. — 
(Courtesy Biol. Abs.) 

Boxwood diseases In Virginia, J. G. HabrjlB (Va. Fruit, 23 (1935), No. 10, 
pp. 14 , IS). — ^This contribution from the Virginia Polytechnic Institute presents 
briefly the present status of boxwood diseases in Virginia, serious diseases 
having thus far been reported from 25 counties. 

The IHitch elm disease, R. P. White (N. J. Agr., 17 (1935), No. 6, p. 4 ). — 
This report from the New Jersey Experiment Stations is a brief, semipopular 
account of the methods and progress in the control of this disease. 

Investigations of the elm disease at the entomological laboratory, 
Wageningen, in 1984 [trans. title], J. J. Fbanben (Tijdsohr. PlantemHekten, 
41 (1935), No. 9, pp. 240-260). -—This is a summary of investigations of insects 
as vectors of the Dutch elm disease fungus [CeratostomeUa (OraphUm) alrni] 
and of their control, including studies as to the preference of elm bark beetles 
(ScOlptus sMytus and 8. mMtistriatus) for certain individual trees and for 
varieties and species of elms resistant or comparatively resistant to the fungus. 

Report of the investigatimis of the elm disease carried out at the 
Phytopathologioal Laboratory **Willie CommeUn 8eholtea*\ Beam, 
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during 1984 [trans. title], C. Buisman {Tijdschr. Plantenziekten, J^t {19S5)t 
No. 5, pp. 104^120, pis. 4). — ^Thls paper summarizes the work of this organization 
during 1934 relative to the incidence of the Dutch elm disease in the Nether- 
lands and in other countries, to infection tests with European and Asiatic spe- 
cies of elms, and to studies of the anatomy of the wood of trees infected with 
[Ceratostomella {Oraphium) ulmi]. 

Infection tests on different species of elms with the aid of elm bark 
beetles [trans. title], J. J. Fransicn and C. Buisman {Tijdschr. Plantenr 
ziekten, 41 {1935), No. 9, pp. 221-239, pi. 1). — ^This paper reports the results of 
tests on the transmission of the Dutch elm disease fungus [Ceratostomella 
{Oraphium) ulmi] to nine species or varieties of VVmus by the large elm bark 
beetle {Soolptus scolytus) and the smaller elm bark beetle {B. nvultistriatus) . 

Physiology of pines infested with bark beetles, R. W. Caibo {Bot. Oaz., 
96 {1935), No. 4i PP - 709-733, figs. 11). — ^From moisture analyses of Pinus eohi- 
nata Infested with Dendrootonm frontalis, made after the trees had been in 
a dye solution. It was found that drying of the wood took place from the 
outer ring to the center in the region opened by the galleries. Loss of ability 
to conduct solutions was associated with drying of the wood, the accumulation 
of air in the tracheids being suggested as the cause. 

Penetration of fungi into the wood was determined at 1-in. intervals up the 
trunks of trees Infested with D. frontalis, Ceratostomella pint (blue stain) 
and an unidentified fungus were the only fungi Isolated consistently from the 
interior of trees in the early stages of infestation. Their positions were closely 
associated with the stoppage of conduction and drying of the wood. The fungi 
may accelerate the drying, since drying and stoppage of conduction similar 
to that in trees infested by bark beetles occurred in trees inoculated with C. 
pini. The study of trees infested with the beetles, taken with the fungus 
inoculations, indicated that the death of a tree is due to the same fundamental 
causes in both cases. — {Courtesy Biol. Abs.) 

Annual report: Pathological division, F. Beeley {Rubber Res. Inst. 
Malaya, Ann. Rpt., 1934, PP - 95-115, figs. 2). — ^Progress reports on the following 
studies relative to Hevea are included in this report : The effects of environ- 
mental conditions on the incidence and virulence of such diseases as moldy 
rot, Oidium leaf mildew, and Phytophthora diseases; root diseases {Pomes 
lignosus, F. noanus, Qanoderma pseudoferreum, and Vstulina zonata ) ; diseases 
of the tapping panel (moldy rot due to Ceratosiomella flmbriatum, and sun 
scorch) ; branch disease {Cortidum salmonicolor) ; leaf mildew (0. heveae) ; 
insect and animal pests, including white ants {Coptotermes curvignathus) , 
cockchafer grubs {PsUopholis grandis), snails, and rodents; and the bacte- 
riology of latex. 

Oidium leaf disease in Ceylon in 1935, R. K. S. Mubrat {Ceylon 
Rubber Res. Scheme, Quart. Circ., 12 {1935), No. 1-2, pp. 1-9).— The author re- 
cords data on the incidence of O. [heoeae] on rubber trees in Ceylon and on 
the benefits from sulfur dusting, which gave almost absence of the spotted, 
distorted, undersized leaves so characteristic of badly affected areas. Dusting 
is recommended as a definite policy for the more severely affected low country 
localities, in spite of the fact that the less the incidence of Oidium the greater 
is the likelihood of damage by Phytophthora, which depends on the existence 
of the pods for Its main center of Infection. Fertilizer applications were shown 
to be of no value in checking the Oidium. 

The control of Oidium, R. K. S. Mubbay {Ceylon Rubber Res. Scheme, 
Quart. Circ., 12 {1935), No. 1-2, pp. 10-17).— This is a popular lecture giving the 
details of methods for the control of the Oidium disease of Hevea rubber trees. 
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Demonstration of the control of Oldinm on small-holdings in 1985, 
W. 1. PiBBis (Ceylon Rubber Res, Sofiemet Quart, Giro,, 12 {1985), No, 1-2, pp, 
18-24), — ^Beneflcial effects are reported from sulfur dusting against O, heveae on 
Hevea rubber trees. 

Wood staining due to parasites in Italy [trans. title], G. GoidAnioh {Bol, 
R, Btaz, Patol, Veg, [Roma}, n. ser,, 15 {1985), No, 2, pp. 863-888, fig. J).— This 
is a general review of present knowledge on timber stains and wood<stainlng 
fungi, with particular reference to Italian conditions. A bibliography of 56 
titles is appended. 

A key to the genera of free-living nemas, N. A. Cobb {Helminthol. 8oc, 
Wash. Proo., 2 {1985), No. 1, pp. -This key, built up and used by the au- 

thor as a card catalog during 40 yr. of work in nematology, had been reorgan- 
ised in rough manuscript form during the last 2 yr. of his life (E. S. B., 67, 
P. 352) and is here presented as checked, revised, and prepared for the press 
by M. V. Cobb and C. Cooper. In addition to the key there is a glossary, a 
six-page literature list, and an index. 

Opuscula miscellanea nematologica, I, II, G. Steiner {Helminthol. Soo, 
Wash. Proc., 2 {1985), No8. 1, pp. 41-45, figs. 3; 2, pp. 104-110, figs. 4).— The 
first of these papers includes notes on and descriptions of AnguilluUna gallioa 
n. sp. living in burls of an elm and believed to feed on fungi ; Acrobeles glaphfp 
rus n. sp. from a diseased tuber of Polyanthes tuherosa from Mexico, Cephalo- 
bus maximus n. sp., amend., including a description of the hitherto unreported 
male from Iris xiphioides from California; and studies of a nematode from 
Brassica campestris, leading the author to regard AnguilluUna canccllata as a 
synonym of A. oostata. 

The second paper includes notes and descriptions of new nematodes in dis- 
eased potatoes from Cuba {Aphelenchoides solani and Cephaiobus cuba&nsis 
n. spp.) ; a description of A. hunti n. sp. parasitic in tiger lily bulbs {LUium 
tigrinum) from Japan and in fruits of the tomatillo {Phgsalis ixooarpa) from 
Mexico; notes and descriptions of nematodes from a bulb of Btei'nbergia 
lutea from Palestine, including a species of Rhabditis, Neocephalobus compsus 
n. sp., Panagrolaimus heterooheilus n. sp., and Cephaiobus symmetricus 
(emended description) ; and a taxonomic note on the genus Parasitaphelenr 
chus, with diagnosis restricting it to forms resembling P. uncinatus. 

Notes on free-living and plant-parasitic nematodes, I, n, G. Thorne 
{Helminthol. Soo. Wash. Proc., 2 {1985), Nos. 1, pp. 49, ^7; 2, pp. 96-98). — The 
first of these papers comprises brief notes on the occurrence of Diphtherophora 
perplexans, the effect on nematodes of copper sulfate used in snail control, 
and the placing of Tylenehorb/ynchus cyUndriou» as a synonym of AnguiUu- 
Una dubia. The second paper consists of notes on the taxonomy of the super- 
family Dorylaimoidea, the probable identity of Hoptolaimus ooronatus with 
Nemonchus galeatus, the effect of ammonium thiocyanate on the sugar beet 
nematode {Heterodera schachtU), and on a new slide-ringing material con- 
sisting of two parts nitrocellulose solution and one part ADM-100 (a linseed-oil 
product used In the paint trade). 

Some remarks about the nematodes Cephaiobus contractus (Oephalo- 
bidae) and Diplogaster aerivora (Diplogasteridae) G. Steiner {Helmin- 
thol. Soo. Wash. Proo., 1 {1984), No. 2, pp. 56-58, fig, 1). — In a diseased celerlac 
root {Oeleri graveolens rapaoeum) from Sweden, found in ship's stores at 
Baltimore, Md., four nematodes were observed, including the two species 
named in the title. €. oontfraotus was also observed in a strawberry bud 
from Riverhead, N. X. Both lots of specimens differed from the type descrip- 
tion. D, aerivora has not been recorded hitherto outside the United States, 
Both species are here described and figured. 
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The influence of a number of factors upon the acttvation of dormant 
or quiescent bulb nematodes, Anguillulina dipsaci (Kuhn, 1858) Qerr* 
and T. Ben., 1859 (Angnillnlinidae) , B. J. Hasttnob and W. Newton 
{Helminthol. Boo. Wash. Proo., 1 (1984) ^ No. 8, pp. To evaluate the 

effects of hot water and other treatments against the bulb nematode, It is 
essential to distinguish between death and dormancy. Evidence is presoited 
that the amount of surface exposed to the air is of importance in the induction 
of motility, as shown by the fact that recovery progressively decreased with 
the depth of the solution in which dormant preadults were suspended. Suspen- 
sion in an infusion of rotten bulb tissue markedly inhibited recovery of mo- 
tility, but less so when the suspensions were placed in shallow dishes. In an 
atmoi^here of carbon dioxide recovery of motility was nil, and this gas also 
appeared to injure the nematodes. But little evidence was obtained that pro- 
longed contact with an infusion of rotten bulbs had a similar injurious effect. 

Gooseberry plants and lilies attacked by the strawberry nematode, 
Aphelenchoides fragariae (Angnillnlinidae), G. Steineb (Helminthol, Boo. 
Wash. Proc,, 1 (1984), No. 2, pp. 58, 59, fig. 1). — ^The author reports infestations 
of gooseberry plants and lilies (Lilium philippinenae formoaanum grandiflora) 
from Oalifomia with A. fragariae. Detailed descriptions of the two sets of 
nematode specimens are given, and from this study A. rihes is considered a 
synonym of A. fragariae. 

Aphelenchoides fragariae (Nematoda: Anguillulinidae) Infesting be- 
gonias in the Pacific Northwest, W. D. Couetney and H. J. Reynolds (Hel- 
minthol. Boc. Wash. Proc., 1 (1984), No. 2, pp. 59-61, figs. 2). — ^The disease here 
reported and described appears first as rusty brown spots between the leaf veins, 
which later coalesce and turn dark brown, the leaf margins becoming dry and 
brittle. — (Courtesy Biol. A5s.) 

Water temperature^ lethal to begonia, chrysanthemum, and strawberry 
**Btrains** of the nematode Aphelenchoides fragariae (Anguillulinidae), 
J. R. Chbistte and L. Cbossman (Helminthol. Boc. Wash. Proc., 2 (1985), No. 2, 
pp. 98-108, figs. 2). — In preliminary tests with Infested North Garolina-grown 
strawberry plants, a few nematodes survived hot water treatment at 47.8* C. 
(118* F.) for 80 and 45 min., but all were apparently killed in 55 min. Further 
tests with nematodes removed from the host plants, using various temperatures 
and durations of treatment, Indicated marked differences in the ability of differ- 
ent strains to survive, and the results strongly suggest the existence of physi- 
ological **races*’ or strains. This theory would explain the difference in seasonal 
behavior of Infested strawberry plants in Massachusetts and in the southern 
United States. 

Aphelenchoides hodsoni n. sp., a nematode affecting Narcissus bulbs 
and leaves, T. Ooodey (Jour. Helminthol., 18 (1985), No. 8, pp. 167-172, figs. 
d).— The author describes A. hodsoni n. ig>., causing grayish, decayed areas in 
infested bulbs and premature yellowing of the leaves. The latter may become 
dwarfed and' are sometimes split 

The control of the root-knot nematode, Heterodera marloni (Oomu) 
(Anguillulinidae) , on tuberoses by hot water and vapor heat, G. W. 
Shsbican (Helminthol. Boo. Wash. Proc., 2 (1985), No. 2, p. 111).— Hot water 
treatment at 110*, 112^, and 114* F. for 1 hr. failed to kill all nematodes, but 
none were found in tubers treated at 116* for 1 hr. or at 118*’ and above for 80 
min. In the yapor-heat tests living nematodes were found In all lots treated 
with temperatures up to and including 122** for 80 min., and only the lot treated 
at 124* remained entirely free. No apparent injury to the plants occurred In 
any of these testa 
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The neauitode Neotjlenchns abnlboeiui Stetser ( AngalllgltaMee) ae a 
parasite ot aagar4>eet8, G. Thobrb aad 0. Pbiob {HekninthoL Boc. Wa§K 
Proo,, $ (19$S), No 1, p. 46t figo, Z).— Thla is a note on seriona infeatatloii at 
Obino, Oolil 

Procephalobua mycophilns n. g., n. sp. (Oephalobldae) , a nematode 
lirlng in the aclerotia of the fnngna Balanaia claTicepa, G. Snnna 
{Hehninthol, Boo, Wash. Proo., 1 (1984), No. £, pp. 64-66, fig. i).— Deacriptiona 
are giren of this new genus and species of nematode found infesting the 
scleroUa of B, claviceps, which parasitizes Cenchrus echinatus and yarioua 
other grasses of Mexico, Florida, and the West Indies. Obserrationa also seem 
to indicate that the nematode may distribute the fungus spores. 

ECONOMIC ZOOLOGY— ENTOMOLOGY 

[Oontribntiona on wildlife research] (17. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. BM, Burv., 
1986, B8-1, pp. 8: B8-£, pp. 6; Wildlife Res. and Mangt. Leafiets B8-S, pp. 7; 
B8—4f ret?., pp. d/ B8-i5, pp. 8i B8—6, pp, B8—7, p. 1,* B8—S, pp. 4> B8^, pp. 4S 
B8-10, pp. 2; B8-11, pp. 4; B8-12, pp. 4, fig. 1; B8-18, pp. 7; B8-14, pp. 2; 
88-16, pp. 2; B8-16, pp. 7, pi. 1; B8-17, pp. 22; B8-18, pp. 4: B8-19, pp. 11; 
B8-20, pp. 7, figs. 2; B8-21, pp. 8; B8-22, pp. 4i B8-28, pp. 29; B8-24, PP. 4)* — 
These contributions on wildlife, issued in mimeographed form, are reigiectiTely 
as follows: Winter Food of Ruffed Grouse in New York, by L. H. Kelso; 
Aids for Bird Students; The Present Situation regarding Eelgrass {Zostera 
tnofina), by 0. Cottam; Available Publications of the Bureau of Biological 
Survey; Tularemia, an Animal-Borne Disease, by W. B. Bell and J. ffi. Shill- 
inger; Publications on CJage Birds; Instructions for Controlling Bats; Publi- 
cations on Attracting Birds ; Infectious Diseases as a Cause of Loss iu Wild- 
life, by J. B. Shlllinger ; The Possibility of Secondary Poisoning from Thallium 
Used in the Control of Rodents, by F. B. Garlough ; Birds Aid Blueberry and 
Cranberry Growers, by P. Enappen; The Present Plight of the Jackson Hole 
Blk, by H. P. Sheldon, O. J. Murie, and W. B. Crouch ; Protecting Grain Crops 
from Damage by Wild Fowl, by B. R. Kalmbach; Planting for Wildlife in 
the Corn Belt and Planting for Wildlife in the Cotton Belt, both by W. L. 
McAtee; Bird Refuges and Big-Game Preserves Administered by the Bureau 
of Biological Survey; Wildlife of the Atlantic Coast Salt Marshes, by W. L. 
McAtee; Federal Regulations on Hunting Waterfowl Explained; Plants Valu- 
able for Wildlife Utilization and for Erosion Control, by W. L. McAtee; What 
Shall We Feed Our Pelters? by C. F. Bassett ; Feed Cost of Producing Toiuig 
Rabbits to Weaning Age and Feed Requirements in Raising Weaned Babbits 
to a Weight of 0 Pounds, both by C. B. Kellogg ; and Abstract 6f Fur Laws, 
1985-86 (see below), and Bounties Paid by States, both compiled by F. G. 
Grimes. 

Abstract of fur laws, 1084-85 (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. Biol. 8urv., 1984, 
Oot., pp. 81). — ^This is a continuation of the annual abstract of fur laws (B. S. 

70, p. 801), presented in mimeographed form. Appended to the abstract Is 
a summary of the bounty laws in the various States. 

The nldillcatioii of birds of the Indian Empire, m, IV, B. C. Stuabt 
Baxeb {London: Taylor d Francis, 1984, vol. 8, pp. VII-4668, pis. 8; 1986, wO, 4, 
pp. XI+646, pU, 7).— Volume 8 of this work (B. S. R., 70, p. 60) deals with 
birds from the fhmily Ploceidae to Asionidae, and volume 4, whidi completes 
the work, from Pandlonidae to Podlcipidae. 

Measuring the efficiency of materials used for snail control, A. J. Basm- 
Qia {Jowr. Boon. Bnt,, 28 (1986), No. 6, pp. 948-905).— R^erence is made to work 
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at the California Citrus Experiment Station in which a new commercial prep- 
aration, measured against a so-called “standard coutrol” (obtained from the 
use of a poisoned bran bait), killed 59.83 percent of Heliw asper^a MfUler, as 
compared with 92.86 percent by the latter. The poison bran mash consisting 
of 1 lb. of calcium arsenate to 16 lb. of coarse wheat bran tested against 
J7. piaana Miiller on a small garden plat killed 92.46 percent of all snails 
present and 95.57 percent of all active snails. Tested against H. aapersa in an 
infested orange grove, it killed 87.68 percent of all snails present and 97.93 
percent of all active snails. 

Considerations of the value of Held plot technique studies for entomolo- 
gists, Q. F. MacLeod {Jour. Econ. Ent., 28 (1935), No. d, pp. 1058-1061^ fig. 1 ). — 
A general discussion of the subject. 

The rdle of biotic factors in the determination of population densities, 
H. S. Smith {Jour. Econ. Ent., 28 {1935), No. 6, pp. 873-898, figs. 5). — Contrib- 
uting from the California Citrus Experiment Station, the author deals with 
the subject under the headings of population fluctuations and the principle of 
equilibrium, the meaning of the logistic curve, the effect of the environment 
as a unit, and the composition of environmental resistance. 

Effect of host density on parasitism, S. E. Flanders {Jour. Econ. Ent., 28 
{1935), No. 6, pp. 898-900). — ^Thls contribution from the California Citrus Ex- 
periment Station is limited to a description of the technic employed and a 
summary of the facts to be derived from the limited data. 

Atlas of insects and related arthropods, J. Arias {Atlas de insectos, ciem- 
pies y aranas. Barcelona: C. Seither, 1934, 5. ed., pp. 31, pis. 12). — ^A popular 
atlas of insects and related artliropods, illustrated by 12 infolded colored 
plates. 

[Notes on economic insects and their control] {Jour. Econ. Ent., 28 {1935), 
No. 6, pp. 1072-1078, fig. 1). — ^The contributions presented (E. S. B., 74, p. 227) 
are as follows: Attraction of Bait Used in Japanese Beetle Traps Increased 
by the Addition of Phenyl Ethyl Alcohol, by F. W. Metzger (p. 1072) ; New 
Host Plants of the Potato LeafhoK)er {Empoasca fabae (Harris)) and Their 
Probable Signiflcance, by F. W. Poos (pp. 1072, 1073) ; Simuliids Annoy Live- 
stock, by G. F. Enowlton (p. 1073), contributed from the Utah Experiment 
Station ; A Simplified Roach Trap, by N. Tischler (pp. 1073, 1074) ; Pyro- 
catechin as a Protecting Agent for the Active Principles of Pyrethrum in 
Finished Fly-Sprays and Concentrates, by D. G. HoyeT and A. Weed (pp. 1074, 
1075) ; Apple Trees Affected by Frequent Sprays of Summer Oil, by W. S. 
Hough (p. 1075), contributed from the Virginia Experiment Station; An 
Improved Codling Moth Trap, by L. F. Steiner (pp. 1075, 1076) ; and The 
Effectiveness of Various Derris and Cube Products for Control of the [Common] 
Red Spider on Greenhouse Plants, by H. H. Richardson (pp. 1076-1078). 

[Report of work in entomology by the Illinois Station] {Illinois Sta. Rpt. 
1934, PP- 137-162, 224, fi09. 2).— Work under way during the year (B. S. R, 70, 
p. 648) by W. P. Flint, W. P. Hayes, G. H. Dungan, J. H. Bigger, M. D. Fhrrar, 
J. B. Holbert, S. C. Chandler, L. H. Shropshire, B. H. Painter, B. B. Mc- 
Govran, C. C. Compton, J. P. McCollum, W. E. McCauley, W. A. Foster, A. S. 
Colby, and B. S. Marsh is noted as follows: Development of strains of com 
resistant to the European corn borer damage ; rotation of com prevents com 
rootworm injury; varietal resistance lessens chinch bug damage to com; 
preference of chinch bugs for barley as an early breeding ground; delay in 
crop stabilization due to com earworm damage; new materials tested for 
control of stored grain insects; progreik of crop pest surveys in the protec- 
tion of alfalfa, soybeans, and cotton from damage; hessian fly studies; sun- 
flower weevil control ; importance of treatment for peach borers at least every 
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other fall during a series of poor peach crop years; importance of curcolio 
surveys in the prevention of unnecessary expense by peach growers; value 
of oriental fruit moth studies to peach growers ; liberation of the larval para- 
site Maorocentrus amvUvorus in combating the oriental fruit moth; value 
of oil dusts for peach insect control; improvement by oil emulsion of sprays 
used against the codling moth ; value of San Jose scale surveys ; thrips not the 
cause of blighting strawberry blooms; the crown borer as a serious enemy 
of Illinois strawberries; prevention of unnecessary expense in the amtrol 
of onion maggot; control of gladiolus thrips by fumigation of overwintering 
corms with naphthalene flakes or hydrocyanic acid gas or by soaking in 
corrosive sublimate solution; control of leaf tiers by the use of green-dyed 
arsenicals; development of means of controlling mushroom springtails; de- 
struction of the Mexican mealybug and citrus mealybug by hydrocyanic acid 
gas; effective means for the destruction of red spiders; prevention of privet 
thrips (Dendrothrips omatua (Jab.)) damage by the use of nicotine sulfate; 
protection of lawns against insect pests by the use of lead arsenate; naph- 
thalene as a means of crmtrolling fleas in basements ; simpler methods of ant 
control ; and the importance of the control of red mite on black raspberry and of 
the grape berry moth. 

Insect pest control (Wisconsin Sta. Bui. 430 (1935) ^ pp. 3-14, 5 ). — ^The 

work of the year referred to (E. S. R., 72, p. 501) relates to a new method of 
removing spray residues by the use of sodium silicate which shows promise, 
by C. L. Fluke, E. P. Dunn, and P. O. Ritcher; whey as a valuable ingredient 
in grasshopper bait, by H. F. Wilson; encouraging results obtained in spraying 
oak trees to reduce white grubs, by Fluke and Ritcher; the control of 
squash vine borers by a properly timed spray program, by T. 0. Allen; lime- 
sulfur protection of apple trees from casebearers, by J. H. Lilly and Fluke; 
and three insects that menace southwestern Wisconsin apple orchards, namely, 
the codling moth, apple maggot, and apple curculio, by Ritcher and Fluke. 

Report on entomological section for year ending March Slst, 1985, 
R. W. E. Tucker (Apr. Jour. [Barbados], 4 (1935), Noi 2, pp. 62-65). — The work 
in entomology (E. S. R., 72, p. 655), briefly reviewed, relates to the introduc- 
tion of the tachinid parasite lAxophaga diatraeae from Antigua and its mass 
breeding and liberation for control of the sugarcane borer in Barbados, and 
the large-scale introduction of the predacious larvae of Pyrophorus luminosus 
from Puerto Rico, where it is known as “cucubano”, for control of the brown 
hardback Lachnostema (Phytalus) smithi. Brief mention is made of the pests 
of tomato and work with the West Indian sweetpotato weevil. 

Control of insect pests (8t. Lucia Apr. Dept. Rpt., 19S4f pp. 10, 11). — ^The 
work of the year briefly referred to relates to that with, the small moth borers 
of sugarcane (the sugarcane borer and Diatraea caneUa) and with white root 
grubs of citrus. 

[Studies of economic insects in India] (Indian Forest Rec., n. ser., 1 (1935), 
Nos. 1, pp. S3, pis. 4 1 PP- [5]+J5~71, pis. 2; 3, pp. [3] +73-78, figs. 2, Eng. 
abs.; 4, pp. 79-93, pis. 2). — ^The contributions presented are as follows: Imma- 
ture Stages of Indian Ooleoptera— 16, Scarabaeoidea, by J. C. M. Gardner 
(E. S. R., 72, p. 611) ; On the Biology of the Psyllidae (Homopt), by B. N. 
Mathur, with a note by C. F. C. Beeson; New Species of Brenthidae and 
Lycidae from India, by R. Klelne ; and Immature Stages of Indian Ooleoptera— 
17, Skicnemidae, by J. O. M. Gardner. 

list of publications on Indian entomology, 1988 (Imp. Council Apr. Res. 
[India], Uiso. Bui. 5 (1935), pp. 29).— This list of publicationg on Indian mito- 
46124—86 6 
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mology for 1983 is in continuation of lists for earlier years (B. S. &.» 72, p. 

666 ). 

Report on the work of the entomological dlTlsion, 1984, F. P. Jxpson 
([Ccpton] Dir, Agr,, Admin, Rpt,, 19S4, pt, 4, Ed,, Boi,, and Art (D), pp, ISZ^ 
i^7).-~The occurrence of and work during the year (B. S. IL, 72, p. 806) with 
insect enemies of tea, coconut and other palms, rubber, paddy and other grains, 
fruits, vegetables, tobacco, ornamental garden plants, etc., in Oeylon are 
reported upon. 

Cyanide fumigation of mushroom houses, A. G. Davis and EL V. Olabobn 
(U. 8, Dept, Apr, Giro, S64 iiSSS), pp, 10, figg, S), — It was found in the fumiga- 
tion of commercial mushroom houses that **when chemically equivalent dosages 
of calcium cyanide, sodium cyanide with acid (1-1.6-2), and liquid hydrocyanic 
acid (1 lb. calcium cyanide, 0.5 lb. sodium cyanide, and 0.25 lb. hydrocyanic acid 
per 1,000 cn. ft of air space) were used, the last two were much superior to 
calcium cyanide in the concentration of gas obtained. 

“Liquid hydrocyanic acid gave a slightly higher maximum concentration of gas 
than sodium cyanide and add. From the standpoint of safety, if properly 
handled, there is little choice between the two. 

“The average results from tests made in a fumigating chamber show that 
mushroom Insects and mites in a temperature brought from 75® or 80® to 100® F. 
in from 6 to 8 hr., held at 100® for from 7 to 9 hr., and then fumigated with 
hydrocyanic add gas, were all killed by a concentration that reached a maxi- 
mum of 8.6 mg per liter, had a mean of 1.67 mg per liter, and required 44 
min. to drop to 0.4 mg per liter. An average of the curves drawn from sinide 
fumigations made in the fumigation chamber which produced slightly under 
100 percent kill shows a maximum concentration of 2.9 and a mean concentra- 
tion of 1.56 mg per liter, with a drop to 0.4 mg per liter in 88.5 min. 

“Multiple or ^interval’ fumigations were found to be less effective than those 
in which the same total amount of material was used in one dosage, giving a 
higher maximum concentration but a shorter exposure. 

“The cost of fumigation per unit with sodium cyanide is about one-half that 
with either of the other two materials. It is recommended that on account 
of the leakage encountered in many of the houses the dosage for the average 
mushroom house be increased to 10 ox. of sodium cyanide or to 5 ox. of the 
liquid hydrocyanic acid per 1,000 cu. ft of air space.” 

Notes on citrus pests new or seldom injurious in California, R. S. Woolum 
and H. C. Lewis (Jour. Boon, Ent,, 2S (ldS5), No, 6, pp. 1018-1021),-— These notes 
relate to several insects not previously recorded as pests of citrus which 
have been found causing commercial damage in certain interior areas of 
California and Arixona, namely, the western flower thrips (FranklinlAlla moul- 
toni Hood or F. calif omicus Moult), the Woodlake cutworm Xglomgges ouriali$ 
Gr. and the variegated cutworm associated with it, the cabbage looper, and the 
fruit tree 4eaf roller. 

Fumigation of citrus with a form tent, A. F. Swain and R. P. Buokneb 
(Jour. Econ, Ent, 28 (19S5), No. 6, pp. 98S-989, figg. S).—The authors find in 
the fumigation of citrus trees that the concentration of hydrocyanic acid gas is 
lower near the tent than nearer the center of the tree. This results in a poorer 
scale kill on the periphery of the tree. This can be offset by the use of a form 
for holding the tent a foot or so away from the tree. In fSet, experiments re- 
ported shoSred that at the periphery of the tree as much as 10 to 16 times as 
hikh a percmxtage of scale survived fumigation under the regular method of 
covering a treeas under the form. While the form used in the experiments was 
cumbersome and required extra time and labor to manipulate, the principle of 
using a form of some type was shown to be of value. 
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InMot eaemioi of ohade-treeft G. W. Hebbiok (Ithaca, N. Y,: OcmitoOc 
Pub, Oo,, 1$SS, pp. /X+4f7, [pi. i], fig$. The first three chapters ot this 
wotk deal with the yalne of diade trees and general methods of protectipii from 
Insect attack (pp. 1<^), the materials and apparatus for the control at tree 
and shrub insects (pp. and suggestions for the treatment of weakened 

trees (pp. 20-27). The chapters which follow, 27 in number, deal larg^ with 
the shade tree Insects by their host trees. 

The holly scale Aspidiotus brltanntcus Newstead and other insect pests 
of English holly in Oregon, J. R. Eoaf and D. O. Mote (Jour, Econ, Eni,, 28 
(J93S), No. 6, pp, lOkl’-lQJfi, figB, 2).— The introduced holly scale A. britatmicus, 
the most important pest of English holly in Oregon,, may serloudy weaken 
infested plants, while its presence detracts from the ornamental and decoratiye 
value of plants and cuttings, approximately $50,000 worth of which were ex- 
ported in 1934. Notes on its life history and habits are presented, with a list 
of 20 references to the literature. The chalcids Aphutis (Aphelinus) mvtUa$‘ 
pidia (LeB.) and Aapidiotiphagua oitrinua (Crawf.) were reared from the scale. 

In work at the Oregon Experiment Station good results were obtained with 
the use of oil emulsion sprays, 3: 100 (viscosity 75 Saybolt sec., sulfonation test 
not less than 85), applied in the early spring. Limited tests indicate that 
Oyanogas A dust may be of value in combating this pest 

Notes are also presented on the oblique-banded leaf roller and the soft scale, 
minor pests of Ehiglish holly in Oregon. 

Insect pests of the household, L. Haseman {Miaaouri 8ta. Bui, S56 (1985), 
pp. 27, fig a. 12).— A practical account. 

Flour storage, C. H. Bmoos (Northioeat, Miller, 184 (1985), No. 2, Sect. 2, 
pp. 17, 48). — It is pointed out that if wheat contains Insects or insect eggs they 
will be destroyed during the milling process. Even the eggs of insects are of 
larger dimensions than can pass the meshes of the silks used in bolting flour. 
When contamination takes place after milling, it is the result of the hatching 
out of insect eggs deposited in or on the flour sacks. More than 90 species of 
insects and spiders have been noted in flour and other cereal products, a list 
of which is included. 

The vacuum fumigation of flour products with hydrocyanic add, H. D. 
Young, G. B. Wagneb, and R. T. CJotton (Jour. Boon. Ent., 28 (1985), No. 6, pp. 
1049--1055, figa. 4 ). — ^The authors present an account, with figures giving the 
results of vacuum fumigation of flour products, of a method which has proved 
effective in obtaining a quick and thorough penetration of various products. 
For general purposes it is believed that a dosage of 8 os. for every 10,000 lb. of 
flour products for a 3-hr. exposure will be effective against all stages of the 
flour beetle. This dosage is based on the use of a vacuum of 28 in. and with 
flour temperatures of 70” F. or higher. 

Factors concerned in the deposit of sprays. — The effect of different 
concentrations of wetting agents, G. S. Hsnsill and W. M. Hoskins (Jour, 
Boon. Ent., 28 (1985), No. 6, pp. 942-950, figa. 2 ). — ''Determination of the deposit 
of oil and of lead arsenate with different concentrations of blood albumin 
spreader, Kayso, and triethanolamine oleate shows that maximum d^;K)Bit is 
obtained under the condition that a constant volume of each spray is applied to 
equal areas of wax, with a characteristic concentration of each wetting agent 
and not with the mechanical mixtures containing none. This indicates tiiat the 
surface is altered at diflSerent rates and to different extents by the viaxious 
wetting agents." • 

Silicates of soda incorporated with lead arsenate in the last regolar 
spray an aid to residiie removal, a L. Flukk. B. P. Dunn, and P. O. Bnonn 
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{Jour, Scon. Sni., 28 (1985) ^ No, 6, pp. 1056-1058). — ^Tbe results of a season’s 
experiment at the Wisconsin Experiment Station are reported. 

A dlscasslon of various oils in spray^ combinations with lead arsenate, 
cryolite, and barium fluosilicate, C. O. Pebsino {Jour, Econ. Ent,, 28 {19S5), 
No. 6, pp. 9SS-940). — Work conducted at the California Citrus Experiment Sta- 
tion is reported. In a brief study made of the effect of various oils on the 
deposit of standard lead arsenate on apple surfaces, it was found that in general 
fish oils and vegetable oils were far more effective in depositing larger amounts 
of lead arsenate than were the straight highly refined mineral oils. 

It is pointed out that “the highly refined mineral oils used in sprays are com- 
posed chiefly of saturated straight chained hydrocarbons, whereas flsh oils and 
vegetable oils contain relatively large amounts of compounds with polar radicals. 
Since it is a well-established fact tliat polar radicals increase the wetting power 
of oils, certain experiments relating to this matter were conducted. Polar 
radicals were introduced into straight mineral oils by the addition of small 
quantities of stearic, palmitic, and oleic acids. It was found that these addi- 
tions increased the wetting power of the oil to such an extent that they afforded 
lead arsenate deposits comparable with the flsh oils and vegetable oils. From 
these observations it was concluded that the wetting property of an oil is prob- 
ably the most important single factor that determines its efiSciency in deposition 
and subsequent adhesion of lead arsenate. 

“Extensive insectary tests were conducted with newly hatched codling moth 
larvae on apples, using straight mineral oils and mineral oil-oleic acid combina- 
tions. Oils that contained from 1 to 10 percent of oleic acid by volume were 
greatly sui)erlor to straight mineral oils in the amount of lead arsenate deposited, 
as was determined by toxicity to codling moth larvae and by arsenical analysis 
of the residue on sprayed fruit.” 

It was clearly demonstrated that “(1) there was a great difference in the 
behavior of the various types of mineral oil emulsions with the fluorine com- 
pounds used. (2) Some of the oils possessed very great wetting power, as was 
evidenced by the fact that the particles of these fluorine compounds were cen- 
tralized in the oil phase of the emulsion, which point was determined micro- 
scopically. (3) In all cases where the cryolite or barium fluosilicate remained 
in the oil phase, there was a very heavy visible deposit, excellent spreading 
and wetting, and relatively high toxicity to codling moth larvae on ripe apples. 
(4) In general the so-called emulsive oils were much more efiScient in spreading 
and depositing cryolite or barium fluosilicate than were the other types of 
emulsions that were used. (5) With certain of the emulsive oils, better results 
were obtained by thoroughly mixing the cryolite or barium fluosilicate in a 
thin paste before adding to the tank.” 

Adhesives for cryolite suspensions, L. B. Ripley and G. A. Hepbubn {Union 
So. Africa Dept, Agr., Sci. Bui. 122 {1934) t PP- 1^^ ^>99, d).— The authors describe 
simple methods for determining the relative adhesiveness and relative sus- 
pendibility of insecticidal suspensions. 

“Of many adhesives studied with natural and synthetic cryolite boiled lin- 
seed oil gives best results. The relative value of the other adhesives is indi- 
cated in a table. The proportions of oil and powder giving optimum adhesive- 
ness consistent with satisfactory suspendibility have been determined for both 
kinds of cryolite. The best results are obtained by agitation of the hot mixture. 
VarioTis details of manufacture are discussed. Natural cryolite is far superior 
to synthetic as regards adhesive value, giving much better adhesiveness with 
considerably less oil. Its suspendibility, however, although generally satls- 
fkctory Is not nearly as high as that of the synthetic product” 
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Dormant and delayed dormant sprays for aphids and red-spiders, S. W. 

Fbost (Penn. State Hort. Assoc. Vroc., 76 {1965), pp. 107-110, 116-114) The 
details of experiments conducted during the spring of 1934 are given in 10 
tables. It was found that the period for the application of the delayed dor- 
mant spray is scunewhat limited, but on the whole more extended than the 
dormant, and the temperatures are usually above 45® F. 

The work indicates that 3 percent actual lubricating oil will kill the nn- 
hatched eggs of the red spider as well as the aphids w'hich have hatched at 
the time. Lime-sulfur at the rate of 3 gal. to 100 can be added as a fungicide to 
lubricating oil emulsions. This apparently Increases the ovicldal value of the 
spray. 

Respiratory ventilation in the cockroach In air, in carbon dioxide, and 
in nicotine atmospheres, R. L. Kitchel and W. M. Hoskins {Jour, Econ. Ent„ 
28 (1965), No. 6, pp. 924-933, figs. 2 ). — ^The work reported has shown that a 
directed tracheal ventilation from front to rear is normal in the Hawaiian 
cockroach Nyotohora noctivaga Rehn. 

“The influence of carbon dioxide is twofold. It comprises an Initial stimu- 
lus whose Intensity varies directly with the concentration and an anesthetic 
effect which becomes noticeable after a period whose duration varies inversely 
with the concentration. With concentrations of over 15 percent the great ini- 
tial acceleration of ventilation is succeeded at once by a decrease, and in at- 
mospheres containing 50 percent or more of carbon dioxide the insects soon 
become motionless. Directed ventilation does not cease on account of opening 
of the spiracle but because respiratory movements stop. The anesthesia occurs 
in undiluted carbon dioxide so quickly that the initial acceleration of ventila- 
tion cannot be detected. No permanent harm results from limited exposure to 
carbon dioxide, for individuals revive after being kept in closed bottles of car- 
bon dioxide for an hour or longer.” 

Factors influencing citrus thrips damage, H. C. Lewis {Jour. Econ. Ent., 
28 {1935), No. 6, pp. 1011-1015, fig. 1 ). — ^The factors involved in the amount of 
injury caused by the citrus thrips, which varies noticeably from season to sea- 
son independent of the number of thrips present, are dealt with. 

In the 6-yr. period 1929 to 1934, inclusive, citrus thrips injury to navel 
oranges in central California was most dependent on the temperature during 
the critical period while the fruit was tender and susceptible to severe injury. 
High temperatures at this time resulted in increased injury, while low tempera- 
tures resulted in a decrease of damage. Rainfall and weather during the 
spring previous to this period did not apparently influence damage ; also, the 
abundance of thrips previous to this period was no certain index to the amount 
of damage to be expected. It is, therefore, impossible to forecast seasons of 
light or severe damage, and as the sulfur dusting program, the winter spray 
program, and the spring spray program all commence well in advance'of this 
critical period, the grower, in order to obtain high-quality fruit, is compelled to 
make one of the thrips control programs a regular annual feature of citrus 
production.” 

Thrips as vectors of plant disease, S. F. Bailey {Jour. Econ. Ent., 28 
{1935), No. 6, pp. 856-863).— The observations here reported, presented with a 
list of 50 references to the literature, Indicate that in the cases of proved trans- 
mission of viruses there Is some biological relation between the virus and its 
vector. 

The grain bug ChlorochroiTsayii St&l in Montana, with special reference 
to the effects of cold weather, R. L. Patton and G. A. Matt. {Jour. Econ. Ent., 
28 {193S), No. 6, pp. 906-913, figs. 4 )- — experimental work at the Montana 
Bzperiment Station with Say’s stinkbug, the literature relating to which is 
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quite limited, it was found that temperatures between — ^18* and --IS* 0. 
caused death in over two-thirds of the trials made in the laboratory. **ThiB 
figure is substantiated by the 70 percent mortality found in the field after 
exposure of the hibematton quarters to temperatures varying from — ^18.9* 
to In observations made In the laboratory, it was noticed that the 

insects became active and fed readily soon after coming out of hibernation 
and that the females did not oviposit until from 16 to 20 days after being 
brought out The eggs showed a doubling of development rate with a rise of 
10* in temperature. 

“Burning of Infested weedy stubble fields at the proper time results in a 
great diminution in the numbers of this pest.*’ 

The white apple leafhopper (Typhlocyba pomaria McA.) , T. Abustbono 
(Oofuid. Jow, Res., IS (1935), No, 4, Sect. D, pp. 72-84, pi. 1, fig. i).— In studies 
made at the Vineland Station, Ont., two generations a year of the white apple 
leaf hopper were observed. Winter is passed in the egg stage, the newly 
hatched nymphs making their appearance in May, and the adults are present 
on the trees in June and July. Summer eggs are deposited chiefiy in the 
midribs of the foliage, and take from 20 to 64 days to hatch. The seemid 
generation of adults matures in August and September. Detailed information 
on all phases of the life history is presented, including the type of feeding and 
nature of the injury produced on apple foliage. The associated species of leaf 
hoppers which cause injury to apple are listed. 

Hybrid vigor and other factors in relation to chinch bug resistance in 
com, R. H. Painter, B. O. Snellino, and A. M. Brunson {Jour. Econ. Ent., 28 
(19S5), No. 6, pp. 1023-1030, fig. 1). — ^In this contribution from the Kansas Ex- 
periment Station in cooperation with the U. S. Department of Agriculture an 
account is given of the experimental methods employed and conditions obtain- 
ing and the results obtained in the course of work at Manhattan, Kans., in 
1934 and at Lawton, Okla., in 1933 and 1934, the details being given in four 
tables. 

The results obtained indicate that there is a reasonable range of resistance 
in com to chinch bugs in Inbred lines, hybrids, and open-pollinated varieties. 
The rather high correspondence between the results of varieties at Lawton for 
2 yr. indicates that the differences are real and not fortuitoua 

An abridged catalogue of certain Scntelleroidea (Plataspidae, Scntel* 
leridae, and Pentatomidae) of China, Chosen, Indo-China, and Taiwan, 
W. B. Hoffmann {Lingnan Univ. Bd. Bui, 7 {1935), pp. 
addition to the catalog, an annotated bibliography (pp. 187-257) and two ap- 
pendixes are presented. 

Observations on winter survival of pea aphid eggs, T. E. Bronson {Jour. 
Boon. Bnt., 28 {1935), No. 6, pp. 1030-1036, figs. 2). — ^In experiments conducted 
at Madison, Wls., during the four winter periods 1929-80 to 1982-88, indnsive, 
low or sfiarply fluctuating winter temperatures did not result in a low survival 
of pea aphid eggs. “Cool and cloudy weather during the period Just previous 
to hatching resulted in a low survival of the protected eggs from which the 
coverings had been removed a short time before, but apparently did not affect 
adversely the hatching of the exposed eggs. Warm, sunny weather during the 
period immediately prior to hatching resulted in a closely comperable sur- 
vival of the eggs in both the protected and the exposed locations. The pea 
aifiiid eggs that were protected by artificial covering did not 4bow a greater 
pereentege of survival than those eggs that were exposed to the elements and 
oeoasloiially were protected by snow. 

the spring of 1962^ a relatively low percentage of eggs batdiSd* 
It was ebsersed in the fall of 1982 that the egpi were duB and wrlsided. In 
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contrait to tkeir nonnal ahi&y and plump aiH;>earanee, Indicating an ^j^tarent 
departure from thdr normal condition. 

**The rate of survival of all eggs under observation during tbe 4 yr. of 
varied weather conditions was 26.8 percent; for all eggs except those covered 
against sun and precipitation it was 80.8 percent; and for all exposed eggs it 
was 88.1 percent The survival for individual lots ranged from 0.5 to 49J5 per- 
cent.” 

The green peaoh aphid. — ^Further observations, K. M. Wabd {Jowr. Depi. 
Affr- Victoria, SS (fM5), No, 10, pp. 50(hS0€, Hg8. 7).— Further observations of 
the green peach aphid (E. S. R., 72, p. 225) have shown that outbreaks of 
this aphid in the Goulbum Valley of Victoria are associated with ”(1) high 
summer rainfall, which stimulates the growth of certain plants that xnrovide 
food for the aphid in summer and early autumn, and (2) spring conditions of 
temperature which remain approximately the same through S^tember and 
October, and which rarely rise above the temperature at which activities of the 
insect are inhibited. The data suggest that the most severe outbreaks are 
likely to occur in those years in which these two sets of conditions follow each 
other.” 

Studies on biological control of Psendococcus brevipes (GkL) in Jamaica 
and Central America, W. Gabteb (Jour, Boon, But., 28 (1955), No, 6, pp, 1057- 
104I ), — ^From the Hawaiian Pineapple Producers* Experiment Station the re- 
sults of studies of the natural enemies of the pineapple mealybug in Jamaica 
and Central America are reported. Specific parasites of this mealybug were 
found to be extremely rare or entirely absent in the areas investigated. Preda- 
tors only, particularly Paeudio^tata nehuloaa Coq., appeared to be operating, but 
none of these gave any evidence of efliciency. 

A study of the citrus mealybug and its association with ants in the east- 
ern Province, B. Suit and H. J. Bishop ( Union 80. Africa Dept, Apr,, 8oi, Bui, 
125 (1954), pp, 4U ifi).— 'Following an introduction and a discussion of 

meal>^bugs and their g^eral life history, the authors deal with the biology of 
the citrus mealybug in the eastern Province, where it has become a very common 
pest; the effect of the mealybug on navel oranges during diipment; and its 
control. It was found that neither the mealybugs nor their eggs were killed 
by an average temperature of 89.7* F. in cold storage for 8 weeks, and they 
seemed to continue to develop slowly. Banding experiments described have 
shown that so Icmg as the bands are kept in order and the branches of the trees 
off the ground complete control of the ants in tbe trees is assured. 

Progress report on the interval method of applying oil sprays for the 
control of the California red scale on lemons, W. Ebeuno (Jour, Boon, Bnt,, 
28 (1955), No, 6, pp, 965-9^1, fig, 1), — ^In studies at the California Citrus Experi- 
ment Station of the effect of oil sprays on the California red scale the author 
found that they readily kill all stages below the mature adult 

The ontstanding results that have been obtained with the interval method! of 
oil spray application in at least three of the experiments here reported warrant 
an extensive and thorough study of the method with a view of determining 
whether it should supplant present oil i^ray methods, at least in the case ci 
red Seale on lemons. It is considered possible that **ln cases of heavy infesta- 
tions, where three sprays are required to control the insects during the first 
year the interval treatment is used, these may be reduced to two inroperly 
timed ig>rays on subsequent years. Commercial trials on a rather large scale 
during the past year have deifionstrated' definitely the inadvisability of using 
lil^t oils in the interval spray method of red scale control. This can be 
aeeoimted by the fact that li^^t oil siHrays not only deposit less oil but the 
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oil is also absorbed by the bark with much greater rapidity than the heavier 
oils.” 

Exploratory search for natural enemies of the red scale, H. Compere 
{Calif, Citrogr., 20 (1935), No. 12, pp, 371, 382-386, 388, figs, The results of 
a search in South America for parasites of the California red scale are reported 
upon in this contribution from the California Citrus Experiment Station. 

On the biology of the red scale (Chrysomphalus aurantii Mask.) in the 
Jordan Valley, H. Z. Klein {Hadar, 8 {1935), Nos, 3, pp. 71-73, figs, 2; 4, pp. 
115, 116), — Studies of the biology of the California red scale, which causes se- 
vere damage in the coastal zone of Palestine and the northern Jordan Valley, 
are reported upon, the details being given in tables and charts. In the northern 
Jordan Valley, where the studies were conducted, this scale generally gives lise 
to five generations a year. The red scale is absent from the southern valley, 
due it is thought to the high temperature and the exceedingly low humidity. 

Study of auxiliary gases for increasing tlie toxicity of hydrocyanic gas. — 
Part 2, Studies with citrus-infesting scale insects as indices of toxicity, 
F. S. Pratt, A. F. Swain, and D. N. Eldred {Jour, Econ. Ent., 28 {1935), No. 6, 
pp. 975-983, figs. 2). — Further studies (E. S. R., 70, p. 503) indicated ‘‘that 
although certain chemicals in the vapor phase had a very marked stimulating 
effect on motile black and citricola scale and that others readily stupefied them, 
only one in combination with IICN increased the toxicity of the latter gas to 
any appreciable extent. This one (methyl thiocyanate) was in itself quite toxic 
to scale, and it is quite probable that the increased toxicity of the combination 
of HCN and methyl thiocyanate was due primarily to that fact. Unfortunately 
such serious injury to citrus foliage resulted from the use of this combination, 
even when the methyl thiocyanate was used at a concentration as low as 0.02 
percent by weight in air, that its use is not commercially feasible.” 

Observations of the habits and seasonal life history of Anarsia lineatella 
in California, L. S. Jones {Jour. Econ. Ent., 28 {1935), No. 6, pp. 1002-1011, 
fig. 1). — Observations of the peach twig borer made during the spring and sum- 
mer of 1032 and the spring of 1033 in Sutter County, Calif., are reported. 

[Wattle bagworm ( Acanthopsyche Junodi Heyl.) control] {Union So. 
Africa Dept. Agr., Sci. Bui. 131 {1934) f PP- fiffs. 2). — Further exi)eriments on 
controlling the wattle bagviwm by dusting are reported by L. B. Ripley and 
B. K. Petty (pp. 3-17) (E. S. R., 60, p. 78), and an inquiry into the method of 
controlling the wattle bagworm by salt (as proposed by J. S. Henkel and A. W. 
Bayer), by L. B. Ripley, B. K. Petty, and G. A. Hepburn (pp. 13-24). 

Codling moth research in 1084, H. N. Worthley and L. C. Marston, Jr. 
{Penn, State Hort. Assoc. Proc,, 76 {1935), pp. 96-100, 102-104, 106, 107).-— 
Spraying experiments conducted by tlie Pennsylvania Experiment Station in 
1034 (B. S. R., 71, p. 505) showed lead arsenate to be the best material for 
reducing large populations of the codling moth, that its efficiency is Increased 
by the addition of fish oil, and that its use in six or more cover sprays may lead 
to difficulty in residue removal and excessive injury to foliage and fruit The 
crop showing the least worms and stings was produced by two cover sprays 
containing lead arsenate followed by oil-nicotine in later applications, and 
this procedure did not exceed the residue tolerances. Fixed nicotine compounds 
gave too much wormy fruit, but were encouraging from the standpoint of sting- 
ing and spray injury. Certain precautions are indicated in the use of fish oil 
and oil-nicotine. 

Tests of chemically treated bands revealed weak spots in the processes of 
some manufacturers who apparently entered this field in 1934. It appears 
that cold-dipped bands should contain about 8 lb. of the i9-naphthol-oil mixture 
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per 260-ft. roll for maximum effectlTeness. A method for obtaining this weight 
without undue clogging of tunnels is given. 

In preliminary tests light traps caught more moths than bait pailg. Their 
possible use in heavily infested packing i^eds is indicated. 

A design for testing technique in codling moth spray experiments, T. B. 
Hansberby and O. H. Richardson (lotaa State Col. Jour. Soi., 10 {19$5), No. i, 
pp. B7-S5). — ^This contribution from the Iowa Experiment Station describes an 
experimental design which enables the authors to test the technic of sampling 
and general plat design. “The total crop was counted, worminess being 
recorded from successive samples of 10 fruits each. From these series of 
figures, three sets of samples were selected and several analyses of variance 
were made to test the efliciency of the various methods of sampling. It was 
concluded that random selection of 300 apples gave an adequate picture of tree 
infestation. 

“A negative correlation (—0.605) was shown to exist between crop size and 
percentage of wormy apples on individual trees. The correlation between crop 
size and worminess on 12 tree tests was significantly smaller (—0.265). 

“Although no significant differences were directly demonstrable between the 
four tests, when the crop size was considered analysis of variance of the errors 
of estimate showed significant differences to exist, the test receiving oil- 
nicotine in the second brood sprays being definitely better than calcium or lead 
arsenate, and questionably better than manganese arsenate.” 

Further report on nicotine vapor in codling moth control, R. H. Smith 
and 0. O. Persing (Jour. Econ. Ent., 28 (1935) ^ No. 6, pp. 971-975). — ^The results 
of further tests (E. S. R., 72, p. 608) made by the CJalifomia Citrus Experiment 
Station in 1985 up to July 5 with a view to determining the efficiency of open- 
air treatments of nicotine vapor, applying the vapor when the atmosphere is 
calm as in the application of insecticide dusts, are reported upon. 

The observations indicate that it will be possible to kill the moths in an 
orchard at any given time by the use of 15 to 30 cc of 60 percent nicotine per 
tree. The dosage required will depend on the size of the trees and upon 
conditions that infiuence the dispersion or drifting of the vapor. 

The experimental application of calcium arsenate for codling moth con- 
trol in an arid region, J. Marshall (Jour. Econ. Ent., 28 (1935), No. 6, pp. 
960-965). — Studies conducted at the Washington Experiment Station in 1933 
and 1934 are reported upon. 

Although it has not yet been possible to increase the effectiveness of calcium 
arsenate to the point that lead arsenate may be improved (by the addition 
of, for instance, petroleum oil-oleic acid and triethanolamine), there are now 
good indications that it may shortly find considerable use in the arid apple- 
growing regions if present lead residue restrictions are maintained or increased. 

Codling moth control and spray residue studies in California, A. ]^. Bor- 
den (Jour. Econ. Ent., 28 (1935), No. 6, pp. 951-956, figs. 3). — ^This is a report of 
field and laboratory studies conducted in northern California during three sea- 
sons, directed toward the determination of the best means of obtaining a suit- 
able deposit of Insecticides and to determine by chemical analysis the amount 
of arsenic left at harvest time after spray treatment 

No substitute was found for standard lead arsenate, especially in the first 
two sprays. Natural cryolite, synthetic cryolite, manganese arsenate, calcium 
arsenate, oil-nicotine, and nicotine bentonite when used throughout the season 
failed to give satisfactory contuol, though some of these showed promise when 
used in late cover sprays following lead arsenate in the first two applications. 

It was shown in 1934 and 1935 that the highest deposit of lead arsenate per 
square inch of surface is attained in the calyx epray, with the next highest in 
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the first cover epray. The high deposit in the calyx spray is considered due 
to the roughened surface of the calyx cup and the pubescence of the fruit 
surface. It has been found that from 75 to 80 percent of this load is often in 
the calyx cup itself. As the fruit starts to grow and the surface becomes 
more resistant to the wetting and spreading of the spray, the deposit at eadi 
spray application is materially lessened. 

Further observations on the attractiveness of esters of the ethyl acetate 
series to the codling moth, J. R. Eyer (Jour, Boon, Enty 28 {1956), No, 6, pp. 
940--94 ^), — Further experiments conducted at the New Mexico Experiment Sta- 
tion (E. S. B., 65, p. 853) indicate that *Termenting sugar and vinegar baits 
are attractive to the codling moth through their formation of certain fruity 
esters, somewhat similar in their general nature to ethyl acetate. The latter 
are derivatives of monobasic sugar acids and occur both in fermenting sugar 
solutions and free in nature in the essential oils of the fruits, flowers, and 
foliage of living plants. Of the many representatives of this group tested, 
isobutyl phenyl acetate and ethyl oxyhydrate are most consistent in their 
attraction of the codling moth in southern New Mexico.'* 

Codling moth and the weather, R. L. Webster (Jour. Boon. Ent., 28 (1936), 
No. 6, pp, 966^60 ).^A contribution from the Washington Experiment Station. 

The codling moth in Persian walnuts, A. M. Boyce (Jour. Boon. Bnt., 28 
(1936), No, 6, pp. 864-873, figo. 2 ). — ^This is a contribution from the California 
Citrus Experiment Station in which it is shown that the codling moth problem 
on Persian walnuts differs in many respects from that of pome fruits. Its 
control at present is relatively simple because of the inherent resistance of 
the host to attack by the larvae. 

The hessian fly and its control, L. Haseman (Miosouri 8ta. Giro. 188 (1936), 
pp. 4* ^ pcactical account, including a map showing the fly-free dates, 

wheat sown on or after which in Missouri will escape fall fly injury. 

Mosquito-control activities in the Pacific Northwest under the CWA pro- 
gram, R H. Stage (Jour. Boon. Bnt., 28 (1936), No, 6, pp. 1022-1Q24)*—A brief 
account is given of the mosquito control work conducted in the Pacific North- 
west during the winter of 1933-34. 

Protection from mosquito bites in outdoor gatherings, J. M. Ginsburg 
(Science, 82 (1935), No. 2134, pp. 490, 491 ). — In experiments conducted by the 
New Jersey Experiment Stations it was found that the mosquito larvicide first 
described by the author in 1930 (E. S. R., 64, p. 160), which contains a light 
petroleum oil and pyrethrum and is harmless to fish, waterfowl, and vegetation, 
is toxic as well as repellent to adult mosquitoes, and can be economically ap- 
plied to partially or completely protect an outdoor gathering such as carnivals, 
picnics, open-air theaters, lawn parties, etc., from annoyance by spraying the 
area with the larvicide diluted 1 : 10 or 1:12 with water and without discom- 
fort to the audience. The spray is applied % hr. before the gathering takes 
place with a power machine under 100 lb. pressure per square inch as a fine 
fog, covering the grass, ground, shrubs, and filling the air. Thus far, the 
larvicide has been found effective against Culex pipieno, Aedea vewana, the 
salt-marsh mosquito, and ManioiUa perturbana. 

The formula, which has been improved to be compatible with hard and salt 
water, consists of 100 gaL of kerosene containing pyrethrum extract equiva- 
lent to 1 lb. of flowers (analyzing 0.9 percent pyrethrins) per gallon, 60 gal. 
of watery and 6 lb. of sodium laurel sulfate (emulsifier). 

Factors stimulating hatching of eggs of Gastm^ophllns intestinalis Do 
Geer and the application of warm water as a practical method of destroy- 
ing these eggs on the host* B. F. Eniflino and B. W. Wells (Jour. Boon. Bnt., 
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B8 (I9SS), No, $t pp, fig, 1).— ^nie studtee hero reported hero ehewn 

that tile eggi of the horse botfly am be destroyed Indirectly by the i^N^lcatUm 
of warm water, at suitable temperatures, to the infested portion of the host 
Such a treatment provides the factors which stimulate the larva to leave tiie 
eggsh^ at once, after which it dies from exposure. 

Color preferenoes of the house fly (Mnsca domestiea L.) i S. B. B^ubsbqsn 
and L, J. Bsbbt (Jour, Noon, But,, 28 (1988), No, 6, pp, 918-^16, fig. 1).— -The 
authors And that house flies, when given a choice, will show a marked loefer- 
ence for one color over another, providing the physical surface is identicaL It 
is concluded that aluminum paint has no particular value as a fly repellent 

Heat sterilisation of mangoes and guavas for fruit flies, F. SxIn, Ji. 
(Jour, Agr, UtUv, Puerto Bioo {Col, £fto.], 19 (1985), No, 2, pp, 105^115), — Some 
mango varieties and apparently all guavas in Puerto Rico are infested by fruit 
flies, resulting in their exclusion from exportation to 'the United States. The 
author has found that a variety of the South American Anaetrepha fraterouluo 
Wied. (the West Indian fruit fly) which he has described as A. frateroulus var. 
momhinpraeoptana (B. S. R., 71, p. 76) is the one that breeds in some of the 
mango varieties. The species that breeds in guavas he has described as A, 
unipuncta (B. S. R., 71, p. 76), although considered by Greene (B. S. R., 71, 
p. 818) to be A, auapensa Loew. 

Experimental sterilization work has shown that a temperature of 43° O. for 
8 hr. in a circulating atmosphere saturated with moisture kills the eggs, 
maggots, and pupae of the fruit flies that infest mangoes and guavas in Puerto 
Rico without unfavorably affecting the flavor, appearance, or keeping qualities of 
the fruit if it is afterward placed in refrigeration. **The varieties that could be 
sterilized are the Mayaguez mango, the Girdn, the Columbo Kidney, and smne 
of the better ones from Vieques. Since the period of sterilization of 8 hr. can 
be reduced to 4 hr. without rendering the treatment less effective in destroying 
the insect, the margin of safety is very large. Mangoes can be rendered free 
from fruit fly infestation by sterilization for 8 hr. at 43° piled on trays, crated, 
or wrapped in paper and crated.” 

A new species related to Agromyza virens Loew (Dipt. : Agromyzidae) , 
S. W. Fbost (Ent, News, 45 (1984), No, 2, pp, 40, 4i).— A. angelioae, reared as a 
stem miner on Angelica atropurpurea in Ithaca, N. Y., and also taken at Pacific 
Grove, Ckilif., is described as new. 

The Ohloropidae of Kansas (Diptera), C. W. Sabbobkt (Amer, Ent, Soo, 
Trans., 61 (1985), No. 8, pp, 207-268, fig. 1). — contribution from the Kansas 
Bxperiment Station on the dipterous family Ohloropidae, in which 84 forms are 
recognised. 

A comparison of criteria of susceptibility in the response of Drosophila 
to hydrocyanic acid gas. — Stupefaction time and mortality, G. I. Buss 
and B. M. Bboadbent (Jour, Soon, Ent,, 28 (1985), No, 6, pp, 989-1001, figs, 8 ). — 
A comparison is made of the value of stupefaction time and mortality for 
measuring the action of hydrocyanic acid gas on the pomace fly. 

Some observations on the overwintering habits of the American dm 
bark beetle Hylurgopinus mflpes Bichh., W. B. Bbckbb (Jour. Boon, Ent,, 
28 (1985), No, 6, pp, 1081-1065, figs, f).— Studies conducted at the Massachusetts 
Bxperiment Station during 1984-35 are said to have shown that adults of JET. 
rufipes spend the winter in short “hibernating” tunnels which they dig into 
tlie bark of apparently healthy elm trees. “These winter tunnels are about 1.6 
mm wide and seldom more tlgin 2 cm long. Some are straight and others 
curved, and they may extend in any direction with relation to the grain of 
the bark. The entrance holes are in the crevices, and the tunnels generally are 
dug in the outer layers of the bark, but quite often they go directly in toward 
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the sapwood, scoring It slightly. Wherever a tunnel penetrated through the 
bark to the cambial region of the tree, the sap which flowed from the wound 
drowned out the beetle, causing the beetle to start another tunn^ elsewhere.** 

These winter tunnels differ from the characteristic egg galleries of this 
insect which are in the inner bark and are of the forked transverse type, having 
the entrance hole near the center of the completed gallery and usually extend- 
Ing more or less across the grain of the bark, with egg niches along both sides 
from which the larval galleries later extend. 

During the summer of 1935 only one generation of beetles was reared. No 
larvae were found overwintering at Amherst, though it is considered possible 
that the early emerging adults may start a second generation which may pass 
the winter in the larval stage. 

A correction in the recorded hibernation habits of two species of Ips 
bark beetles in Minnesota, L. W. Obb (Jour. Boon, Ent.^ 28 (1935) t No. pp, 
1021 1 1022). — Contributing from the Minnesota Experiment Station, the author 
calls attention to the fact that in that State /. pini and I. grandicollis do not 
overwinter under the bark of the trees in which they develop. It is pointed 
out that this has an important bearing on recommendations for control work, 
since the cutting and treating of beetle-killed trees during the late fall, winter, 
or early spring will not destroy the Insects. 

[Descriptions of new beetles from Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands] 
(Jour. Agr, Univ. Puerto Rico [CoL iSfta.], 19 (1935), No. 2, pp. 51-71). — The 
contributions presented are as follows: New Cerambycid Beetles from Puerto 
Rico (pp. 51-63) and New Eucnemid Beetles from Puerto Rico (pp. 65, 66), 
both by W. S. Fisher, and New Species of Scarabueidae (Coleoptera) from 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, by E. A. Chapin (pp 67-71). 

Origin of color in western beeswax, O. H. Vansell and C. S. Bisson (Jour. 
Boon. Ent., 28 (1935) ^ No. 6, pp. 1001, 1002; also in Gleanings Bee Cult., 63 
(1935), No. 10, pp. 593, 594). — ^The color imparted to beeswax and other solvents 
by some pollens at Davis, Calif., is recorded in a table. The authors’ studies, 
by the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine and the Gall- 
fomia Experiment Station cooperating, clearly show that the hues of the 
local crude beeswaxes, excluding the metal stains, originate for the most part 
from the pollens. 

Celotex protection for bees, J. A. Munbo (Gleanings Bee Cult., 63 (1935), 
No. 10, pp. 585-588, figs. 5). — ^A practical contribution from the North Dakota 
Experiment Station. 

A revision of the genus Megachile in the Nearctic region, U, m, T. B. 
Mitcheix (Amer. Ent. Soc. Trans., 61 (1935), Nos. 1. pp. 1-44, 7; 3, pp. 155- 

205, pis. 2).— A further contribution from the North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion (E. S. R., 71, p. 355). 

Problems in the storage of Anastatus semiflavidns Gahan, an egg para- 
site of<^he range caterpillar, O. L. Barnes and J. C. Fbankenfelo (Jour. 
Eoon. Ent., 28 (1935), No. 6, pp. 917-924) Studies have shown that “the egg of 
A. semi/laviOus is not a suitable stage for storage at constant temperatures of 
85*, 38", 42", or 46® F. for long periods. In general, parasite survival decreases 
as the period of exposure at constant low temperatures increases. The mature 
parasite larvae, apparently in a resting condition several days after consump- 
ti(A of the contents of the host egg, is the most resistant stage for withstanding 
low temperatures for long periods. Results of refrigeration tests at 35", 88", 42", 
and 46® indicated that parasite mortality increased as the temperature was 
lowered. Mature larvae of A. senU/lapldus survived a temperature of 52" for 
periods of 8, 6, or 8 mo., the minimum survival rate being 88 percent 
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“Parasitlssed range caterpillar eggs should be h^ at approximately 75* for 
20 to 40 days (or at moderate, variable temperatures until the developing para- 
sites have reached an equivalent stage of growth) before storage at 52*. A 
constant temperature of 85* is quite suitable for parasite development following 
storage. 

**Mass parasite-rearing operations are easily adjusted to fit the conditions 
necessary to secure a minimum of mortality in storage.” 

The Pacific mite Tetranychns pacificus McG. in Galifomia« J. F. Laiciman 
{Jour, Boon, But,, 28 {19S5), No, 6, pp. 900-90S, fig, brief account of this 

mite enemy of certain deciduous fruits, vegetables, field crops, ornamentals, etc. 

Notes on insecticide trials with date palms, Knt as-Sayyid Estate, 1984, 

V. H. W. Dowson {Radar, 8 {193$), No, 6, pp, 174, 175). — ^The date mite identi- 
fied as Oligonyohus simplex Banks or a closely related form is said to be the 
most serious pest of Basrah date palms. The results of insecticide trials with 
date palms and the amount of insecticides used as sprays and dusts on palms 
are reported in tables. 

Tick transmission of California relapsing fever, W. B. Hebms and G. M. 
Wheeler {Jour. Bean. Bnt., 28 (1.935), No. 6, pp, 846-855, fig, 1). — Studies of 
(Jmithodoros hermsi, described by Wheeler as new to science (E. S. R., 74, p. 
100), indicate that in California the transmission of relapsing fever due to 
f^pirochaeta recurrentis is effected by both male and female ticks and in the 
later nymphal stages, no proof having been obtained as yet that the larval stage 
is infective. 

The economic status of the garden centipede ( Scutigerella immacnlata 
(Newp.)) in Galifomia, A. E. Michelbacheb {Jour, Econ, Bnt, 28 (1935), 
No. 6, pp. 1015-1018). — A general discussion of the Importance of this very de- 
structive enemy of field crops and plants grown under glass in California, 
accounts of which by the author (B, S. B., 00, p. 87) and by Wymore (E. S. R., 
60, p. 456) have been noted. 

AKIMAL PBODTICTION 

[Livestock investigations in Illinois] {Illinois 8ta. Rpt. 1934, PP- 71-^8, 88- 
101, 102-108, 113-119, figs. 2), — Studies with beef cattle yielded Information on 
a comparison of systems of maintaining beef cows, reducing bloat on alfalfa 
pasture by feeding ground ear corn, and the effect of “toasting” soybean oil 
meal on palatability, all by H. P. Rusk and R. R. Snapj); delayed bleeding and 
its relation to dark-cutting beef carcasses, by S. Bull; and simplification of 
net energy evaluation of feeds, by H. H. Mitchell, T. S. Hamilton, and W. T. 
Hflines. 

In swine studies, results were obtained on protein supplements to cheapen 
pork on alfalfa pasture, comparison of oats and com for brood sows, and 
supplements to hulled oats for growing pigs, by W. E. Carroll and W. P. Qar- 
rigus; amount of protein needed for maximum swine growth, and simple 
mixtures for the mineral needs of swine, both by Carroll, Qarrigus, MitcheU, 
and Hamilton ; effect of diseased corn on rate of fattening of pigs, and grinding 
com for swine, both by Garrigus, Mitchell, and F. Simpson ; the importance of 
copper in anemia control, by Mitchell and Hamilton; and swine selection for 
rapid- and slow-growing strains, by E. Roberts and Carroll. 

The sheep tests yielded information on utilising alfalfa pasture to best 
advantage in lamb feeding, silage as a low-cost roughage for breeding ewes, and 
com silage and alfalfa hay compared as roughages for lamb feeding, all by 

W. G. Eammlade. 
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Poultry InvestigationB yielded data on a comparlBon of soybean meals and 
ground soybeans for chidm» and infloenoe of feeding on egg quality, botti by 
H. J. Sloan and L. B. Oard; yltamin B requirements of diicks for normal 
growth, and effects of vitamins in egg yolk on deficiency symptoms of chidw, by 
Sloan, Card, and F. B. Adamstone; and management of pullets to increase 
winter egg production, by Card, Sloan, and H. H. Alp. 

Studies of hair production on hairless rats by skin transidants, by Roberts 
and B. B. Slatter, are also noted. 

[Livestock Investigations by the Wisconsin Station] (Wisconsin 8ta. BiU, 
4S0 (1985), pp. 187-^142, 14Jhl42, figs. 4) ’-I>ata obtained in tests with 

livestock are reported on the method of preparing soybean oil meal as regards 
its value as a protein supplement in pig rations, by G. Bohstedt, J. M. Fargo, 
J. W. Hayward, and H. Steenbock; cheese meal v. tankage in pig rations, by 
B<distedt and Fargo; use of large quantities of skim milk and whey for growing 
and pregnant gilts, by Fargo; the effectiveness of sod or* dirt in preventing 
anemia in pigs, by Fargo, W. M. Beeson, and H. J. Deobald ; the high cost of 
molasses for use in livestock rations, by Bohstedt, B. H. Roche, P. B. Newman, 
Fargo, I. W. Rupel, and J. Q. Fuller. 

Investigations with poultry resulted in data on the effect of the vitamin D 
content of the hen*s ration on the vitamin requirements of baby chicks hatched 
from the eggs laid by such hens, by B. B. Kline, G. A. Blvehjem, and J. Q. 
Halpin; effect of kiln drying of grains on certain vitamins, and the cause of 
one type of paralysis in poultry, both by O. L. Kline, J. A. Keenan, Blvehjem, 
and B. B. Hart ; the relaticmship of blood calcium to egg formation in the hen, 
by H. R. Knowles, Hart, and Halpin; the role of sulfur in the rajtion of 
growing chicks and laying hens, by B.. Kline, Hart, Halpin, and C. E. Holmes; 
correlation between size of egg and weight of day-old chicks and rate of 
growth, rye for growing pullets, laying hens, and baby chicks, the effect of the 
kinds of grain fed on the bones of chicks, and the relationship between too 
much phosidiorus and slipped tendon, all by Halpin and .Holmes : *ind excessive 
amounts of fishmeal in the chick ration, by Halpin, Holmes, Blvehjem, and 
Hart 

A new toxicant occurring naturally in certain samples of plant food- 
stuffs, IX-XI (Jour, Nutr„ 10 (1935), Nos, 2, pp. 218-4^21, figs, 5; 228-281, figs, 
4; 8, pp, 288-289, figs. 5), — ^This series of investigations (B. S. R., 74, p. 878) at 
the South Dakota Bxperiment Station has been continued. 

IX. Towio effects of ^orally ingested selenium, K. W. Franke and V. R. 
Potter. — Feeding small quantities of sodium selenite in an otherwise adequate 
diet for rats produced symptoms of poisoning virtually Identical with the 
symptoms produced by the natural plant toxicant. The symptoms considered 
were growth, food intake, hemoglobin levels, and gross pathology. While these 
factors alone were not conclusive, they support the conclusion that selenium 
is closely associated with the natural toxicant. 

X Slie effect of feeding toxic foodstuffs in varying amounts and for dif- 
ferent time periods, K. W. Franke. — In this phase of the study it was shown 
that the feeding of a ration containing only 17.5 percent of toxic grain still 
produced depressed growth rates and also caused deaths. When the ratibn cou' 
tained 85 percent or more of toxic grain the depression of growth and num- 
bers of deaths were increased. Pathological effects resulted from even a 10- 
day period ht toxic grain feeding, and while normal growth was resumed when 
rats were changed to the contrtfi diet the damage to the organs was nermr 
repaired. The pathological changes decreased as the intake of toxic fo6d 
decreased. 
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XL Th€ &f ftB^ing to&io and oontrad fi^oditnlfM MamoMy, X. W. 
Franke.— This paper reports the effect of feeding alternately diets eootalidiiEg 
toxic and control com to simulate the consumption of regetaticm hy gracing 
animals. Growth and food consumption curves were obtained that kbowed 
rhythmic decreases and increases in all groups when the diets were changed 
at 5-, 10-, and IS-day intervals. 

Analyses of commercial feeding staffs and registratlonB for 1985« O. S. 
Oathoabt (New Jersey Stas, Bui $90 (1985), pp, 57).— Analyses are reported 
for protein, fat, and fiber of 1,824 samples of commercial feeding stuffb coi* 
lected for oflicial inspection during 1884, including a list of the ingredients 
found by microscopic examination (B. R. S.» 72, p. 89). 

The physiology of domestic animals, H. H. Dukes (Ithaca, N, Y.: Com- 
stock Pub. Co,, 19S5, 8. rev. ed., pp. X/y+548, figs. 159).— This work, which 
includes a foreword by H. D. Bergman (p. XI), a chapter on the physicochemi^ 
cal basis of physiological phenomena, by B. A. Hewitt (pp. 1-15), and a part 
on reproduction, by Q. W. McNutt (pp. 559-623), is the third revised edition of 
a treatise previously noted (B. S. B., 70. p. 674). 

Minimnm vitamin A requirements with particular reference to cattle, 
H. R. Guilbert and G. H. Hart (Jour. Nutr., 10 (1985), No. 4, pp. 409-427).-- 
Continuing this investigation (E. S. R., 72, p. 86), this paper presents data on 
the quantitative vitamin A relationships that are important from practical and 
scientific viewpoints. 

The total storage of vitamin A and carotene in the liver and body fat of 
cows 2 to 18 yr. old which had had access to green feed during life was esti- 
mated to be about 0.6 to 0.7 g in the younger animals and up to 8.6 g in the 
aged cows. Of this storage 67 to 98 percent was in the liver, while the amount 
in other organs was negligible. In the liver the storage was mostly in the 
form of vitamin A, while in the fat carotene predominated. On a carotenoid- 
deficient ration there were indications that the daily withdrawal from storage 
was 0 to 11 micrograms per kilogram of live weight The cow whose reserves 
were depleted stored about 400 mg of carotene in a 18-day period, during which 
she ingested 240 kg of freshly cut alfalfa containing about 15 g of carotene. 
This showed a relatively rapid storage. The concentraticm of the reserves of 
young animals as compared with that of aged adults suggested that reserves 
above a certain level accumulated slowly. 

Subcutaneous injections of carotene into a vitamln-A-deficient calf were fol- 
lowed by a disappearance of a comeal lesion and by a slight improvement in 
physical condition, but no gain in weight occurred. Apparently ingested vitamin 
A was slowly absorbed or poorly utilized. Using night blindness as a basis 
upon which to determine the minimum requirement, it was found that the daily 
minimum of the bovine was 26 to 88 micrograms per kilogram of live weii^t 
A daily intake of carotene of 29 micrograms per kilogram prevented or retired 
clinical symptoms and promoted normal weight increases, but there was no 
storage of vitamin A and when the intake fell below this level night blindness 
reappeared. Normal reproduction occurred in a cow that began gestation with 
no reserve and wboae carotene intake was maintained at about the minimum 
level until the last month of pregnancy, when it was incr ea s e d threefold. A 
vitamin A defleiemey that had progressed to the point of night blindness and 
convulsions did not Inhibit the occurrence of oestrum. 

The hypothsMs Is advanced that vitamin A requirement is related to body 
weiidit rather to energy ret tilrem^t, and that the minimum requirement 
of msmnuifa ig approximately 20 to 80 micrograms of vitamin A or carotene 
dally per kilognua of body weight implies that large animals regOhrs 
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a higher percentage of vitamin A in the diet than do small animals in order to 
compensate for the lower feed consumption per unit of weight. The carotene 
requirement per unit of body weight of chickens and turkeys is considerably 
higher than that of mammals, showing a difference between these species in 
this respect 

A rickets-like disease in young cattle, T. W. Oullickson, L. S. Palmbb, 
and W. L, Boyd {Minnesota 8ta, Tech, But. 105 {1955), pp. 47, figs, 8).— This 
study was undertaken to determine the cause of losses in cattle resulting from 
a rickets-like disease. A review of the literature suggested some form of nu- 
tritional deficiency of calcium, phosphorus, or vitamin D, or a combination of 
two or more of these. The relationship of the minerals and of vitamin D was 
ascertained by the results obtained when different levels of intake of each of 
these factors were provided and by noting the effect of adding each of these as 
a supplement to the rations of affected animals. Data on the life history 
of the 25 animals studied are appended. 

It is concluded that this disease, which occurs in calves during the fall, 
winter, and spring months, was caused by failure to provide Sufficient vitamin 
D and calcium. Various clinical forms of the syndrome may occur, depending 
upon the relative degree of deficiency of the two factors. This condition seri- 
ously Interfered with normal growth and development. Enlargement of the 
Joints with considerable erosion of the articulating surfaces and the production 
of thin, fragile walla on the shafts of the long bones were apparent. The 
onset of the disease was invariably followed by varying degrees of anorexia, 
a downward trend of the blood calcium, and a similar but less marked trend 
in inorganic blood phosphorus. Prevention or correction of the disease was 
effected by furnishing the animals with an adequate supply of calcium and 
vitamin D. Sunshine, viosterol, sun-cured hay, and cod-liver oil may be used 
to supply the vitamin D, and a good quality of legume hay or some supplement 
ridi in calcium may supply the necessary minerals. 

A survey of the sheep Industry of Marylandt W. E. Hunt {Maryland 8ta. 
Bui. S78 {19S5), pp. 45 f figs. 5). — ^The material in this bulletin Is based upon the 
replies to a questionnaire by about 120 sheep raisers located in 15 counties. 
The questions related to the breeding, feeding, management, and marketing of 
sheep, and to the production and marketing of wool. 

The survey showed that the following factors deserved careful consideration 
if sheep production in the State were to be improved — (1) more general use of 
compact, meaty, short-legged purebred rams of medium sIto, (2) generous use 
of legume hay and winter pmture, with adequate grain when needed, (3) con- 
trol of internal and external parasites, and (4) proper shearing, tying, and 
preparation of fieeces for market, and marketing wool according to quality. 

Pineapple bran-molasses mixtures for fattening swine, L. A. Henke and 
G. W. H. Goo {Hawaii 8ta., Anim. Husb. Dip. Prog. Notes No. 11 (1955), pp. 8 ). — 
A series of three experiments of 76, 85, and 35 days’ duration, respectively, 
was conducted with two lots of pigs in each test to determine the value of 
pineapple bran as a feed for fattening swine. The control ration was com- 
posed of barley, cane molasses, fishmeal, linseed oil meal, salt, and bone meal, 
while the experimental ration also included pineapple bran, somewhat more 
fishmeal, and somewhat less barley. 

The average of the three experiments showed that the pigs made average 
daily gains of 0.6 and 1.6 lb., consumed 5 and 6.6 lb. of concentrates per head 
daily, and required 6.7 azHl 4.2 lb. of feed to make 1 lb. of gain on the experi- 
mental and control rations, respectively. It was calculated that the pineapple 
bran ration was only 74.4 percent as efiicient and only 76.7 percent as palatable 
as the control ration. 





mmjo. nmimmst , ^ 

f«ralt« «Ib 6 wiggeitdd tbat tbe fise^ 0 I ptEttsp!^ tMii in liU^ gnantl- 
tie« in swine rations De 4eferred until the pi^ averaged at least 100 lb. per 
head. It was thought that because ct the high liber content bettor results 
would have been obtained if the amount of pineapple bran had been hndted. 
The pineapple bran ration oost 68 percent as much as the control ration, bat 
the slower gains and increased labor cost made the final cost about egual. 

SnppleueBtarjr values of animal protein concentrates in chick ratlimsy 
H. J. Almquist, E. L. R. Stokstad, and B. B. Halbrook (Jour. Nutr., 10 (iSSd), 
yo. g, pp. 198^211, ftifs. g). — ^The Oallfomla Experiment Stati<m conducted a 
series of studies to determine the cause of the extensive variations in the nn- 
tritive value of animal protein concentrates used as sources of protein in chick 
rations. 

It was found that tankages when used for the aboye purpose gave decidedly 
inferior results, that meat scrap and cracklings gave much better but still unsat- 
Isfactory results, but that vacuum-dried beef and whale meat meal gave very 
satisfactory results. Analyses were made of these concentrates for the estima* 
tion of intact protein, protein decomposition products, undlgestlble protein, and 
hot-water-soluble protein. These characteristics exhibited a good correlation 
with nutritive value for chicks, when assigned the relative values of 100, 
40, 0, and 40, respectively. The analyses offered ix)8sibilities for a rapid lab- 
oratory determination of protein quality in commercial concentrates. The 
cystine, tryptoidiane, and hydrogen sulfide content of protein concentrates could 
not be used as a basis for predicting their nutritive values. 

The effect of feeding high amounts of soluble iron and aluminum salts, 
H. J. DsxmALD and C. A. Elvidhjxic (Aiiter. Jour. Physiol., Ill (1985) ^ No. 1, pp. 
118-~12Sy figs, g). — ^Day-old chicks were placed on normal diets at the Wisconsin 
Experiment Station, and 0.9 percent of soluble iron and 0.44 percent of soluble 
aluminum salts were added. The chicks developed severe rickets in from 1 
to 2 weeks and were all dead within 3 weeks after being placed on this ration. 
Levels of iron and aluminum salts equivalent to 0.5 and 0.75 of the amount 
necessary to unite with the total phosphorus in the ration as iron i^osphate 
and aluminum phosifiiate reduced the bone ash to about 25 percent and the 
blood phosphorus to from 2 to 4 mg per 100 cc of serum at 3 weeks of age. 
Similar results were obtained after the diicks had been on the rations only 
11 days. Adding sodium acid phosphate in amounts sufficient to unite with 
the added metals permitted rapid growth and normal bone formation. After 
the addition of iron and aluminum salts a definite drop in blood phosphorus 
was noted as early as the fifth day, and values as low as 1.5 to 1.7 mg per 100 
cc of serum prevailed by the ninth day. The possible danger from the use 
of high doses of iron in the treatment of hypochromic anemias is discussed. 

The augmentation of the toxicity of flnorosis In the chick by feeding 
desiccated thyroid, P. H. Phillips, H. Enoush, and B. B. Habt (Jour, Nutr., 
10 (19S5), No. 4, pp. S99-407, fig. i).— At the Wisconsin Experiment Station, a 
study was undertaken with the view of attempting to determine the infiuence 
of sodium fluoride p<d8oning upon chicks given desiccated thyroid in doses 
sufilcient to caiise a reaction but which were nontoxic In diort periods. 

It was denimistnited that the growing chide has a high tolerance to sodium 
fluoride administration. It appeared that factors other than selective absorp- 
tion wmre rew>nsible for this tolerance. Approximately 70 mg of fluorine per 
kilogrant of body weight were necessary to inhibit growth in tim chide aftor 
the first week of lifb, and thfir levd of intake inhibited growth hy restricting 
f6ed consumptloiL Intrapexitoneal injections of sodium fluoride solutions also 
restricted feed consumption, Indicating that the rmiction to fluorine was ays- 
4ei24--SS 7 
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temic. With intraperltoneal injections 64 mg of fluorine per kilogram of body 
weight were lethal, while from 35 to 40 mg retarded growth. 

Feeding desiccated thyroid in amounts greater than 850 mg per kilogram of 
body weight deflnitely retarded growth, while levels of from 200 to 225 mg were 
without effect. Feed consumption was not restricted by desiccated thyroid 
feeding. Nontoxic levels of desiccated thyroid were made distinctly toxic by 
chronic fluorosis induced by sodium fluoride feeding in growing chicka In this 
case growth was greatly retarded and the survival period shortened. When 
fed with sodium fluoride, the relatively harmless level of 0.2 percent of desic- 
cated thyroid produced results similar to that of the highly toxic level of 0.6 
percent. 

Antirachitic a^vity of vitamin D supplements for poultry, H. A. Hal- 

VOBSON and L. L.X achat {Minn. Dept. Agr., Dairy, and Food, Div. Feed and 
Fert. Control, 1934, PP* /?i7* I)* — This pamphlet contains the results of bio- 
logical assays of commercial products alleged to possess vitamin D potency, to- 
gether with deflnltions of terms and units of measurements in common use, 
and registration and labeling requirements for vitamin D carriers for poultry. 

The relationship of the vitamin D intake of the hen to the antirachitic 
potency of the eggs produced, N. B. Gherrant, E. Kohler, J. E. Hunter, and 
R. R. Murphy {Jour. Nutr., 10 {1935), No. 2, pp. 101-118, fig. I).— This study at 
the Pennsylvania Experiment Station was undertaken to determine the anti- 
rachitic i)otency of eggs produced by hens which received diets varying only 
in their antirachitic potency. 

It was found that the antirachitic potency of egg yolk depended on the anti- 
rachitic intake of the hen producing it. There appeared to be a limit to the 
ability of the hen to transfer the antirachitic factor from her diet to the egg. 
When the hen was fed 0.25 percent of fortifled (8D) cod-liver oil (B. S. R., 72, 
p. 873), 1 g of the yolk from the eggs produced contained approximately 0.5 
Steenbock unit. Yearling hens near the end of their period of egg production 
produced egg yolks that were more potent in the antirachitic factor than did 
pullets at the beginning of their initial egg production. This difference was 
thought to be due to the rate of egg production and not to the period of 
production. At the level studied the antirachitic factor of cod-liver oil ap- 
peared to be more deflnitely transferred from the diet to the egg yolk than an 
equal unit of the factor from viosterol. 

Spectrum analysis of hen eggs and chick tissues, W. F. Dbea {Jour. Nutr., 
10 {1935), No. 4, PP- 351-355). — ^This investigation was made to determine what 
“trace” elements passed from the rations and drinking water into the blood 
of the laying hen, hen eggs, and tissues of chicks which had not Ingested feed 
or water. 

The elements which were found to follow the above course were aluminum, 
bai’ium, calcium, copper, iron, magnesium, phosphorus, potassium rubidium (?), 
silicon, sodium, strontium, titanium, and vanadium. Manganese and zinc 
were each absent from one organ and the chick’s blood. Aluminum, barium, 
copper, silicon, strontium, titanium, and zinc were quite uniformly distributed 
among the tissues. Barium, iron, strontium, and vanadium were more con- 
centrated in the hen’s blood and/or egg than in the feed, and it appeared 
reasonable that they were of high physiological importance. The selection 
of barium and strontium may be due to the inability of the hen’s organism 
to dlstlngfllsh these elements from calcium, but the selection of vanadium 
was not easy to explain. This latter element was present in measurable 
quantities in the blood of both chick and hen, in the femur, heart, kidney, 
and lung, which suggested some function associated with the hematopoietic 
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organs. Boron, Rnorine, and silver when present in the newly hatched 
chick were either unnecessary or harmful. Borcm was found only in the egg 
yolk, but fluorine was not present in sufficiently large amounts to be demon- 
strated in the eggs, blood, or soft tissues. This element probably had no 
physiological importance, and when present in drinking water In amounts 
of more than 1 p. p. m. had a toxic effect. Silver though present in the 
water was not demonstrated in the hen’s blood, egg yolk, chick blood, or 
tissues with the exception of one femur. 

Chromium, lead, and molybdenum were present in approximately equal 
amounts in the hen’s blood and in the feed and water, but were not con- 
stantly present in the eggs. When chicks contained molybdenum it was found 
principally in the liver, while lead was present in the lungs and chromium 
in the brain and eye. Manganese was present in greater quantities in the 
yolks than in hen’s blood and was absent from egg white and eggshell. It 
was concentrated in the liver and appeared in slightly smaller quantities tn 
the kidney and gizzard. Its absence from the chick’s blood and its presence 
in the tissues, with the exception of the eye, indicated a probable inadequate 
supply of this element which is of general nutritive importance. 

A guide to sexing chicks, C. S. Gibbs {Uew York: Orange Judd Pub. Co., 
1935, pp. 63, figs. 20). — ^This guide was prepared to assist practical poultrymen 
in the art of identifying male and female chicks at an early age. 

Poultry mortality from a business viewpoint, W. G. Thompson {New Jer- 
aey Stas. Bui. 591 {1935), pp. 16, figs. 5). — The material for this bulletin was 
assembled from the records of two New Jersey egg-laying contests. The 
author points out the factors that must be considered If mortality rates In 
both young and adult stock are to be brought under controL He also states 
that this mortality has been one of the most serious contributing factors 
to the lowered egg farm profits in recent years. 

Vegetable protein in turkey rations, J. £. Hunteb, D. K. Mabble, and H. C. 
Knandel (Pennsylvania Sta. Bui. 321 (1935), pp. IS, figs. 2). — This study was 
undertaken with 184 day-old poults to determine the efficiency of using vegetable 
protein supplements such as soybean oil meal and com gluten meal as partial 
substitutes for animal protein in turkey rations. 

In the basal ration used in this test during the period from 1 to 13 weeks, the 
protein from 50 percent of the dried milk and 50 percent of either meat meal or 
fishmeal was satisfactorily replaced by either soybean oil meal or com gluten 
meal, provided the calcium and phosphorus losses were compensated. In the 
ration fed from 13 weeks to maturity satisfactory growth was obtained when 
one-third or two-thirds of the total animal protein was replaced by an equal 
unit of soybean oil meal or corn gluten meal if calcium and phosphorus were 
added. When the vegetable protein concentrates were substituted for part of 
the animal protein concentrates in starting and developing mashes, satisfactory 
growth was obtained. In a 24 percent turkey starter ration 14 percdit of soy- 
bean oil meal or 12.5 percent of corn gluten meal could replace equivalent 
amounts of animal protein. The com gluten meal produced a satisfactory 
fleshing condition. 

Facts and figures on squab production, 0. S. Platt and R. S. Dabe (New 
Jersey Stas. Hints to Poultrymen, 22 (1935), No. 6, pp. 4, fig. J).— This publica- 
tion discusses a ration which has proved satisfactory for growing squabs, the 
amount of feed consumed by a pair of pigeons per year, the egg and squab 
production, weights of squal^ and their financial returns, and pedigreeing of 
breedizig stock. 
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DAIBY PABJOHGh-DAIEYDra 

[Report of proceedings of the World's Dairy Oongress, 1084] (Roma; 
Com, Naz, Latte e Derivati, 19S4, Sects, 1, pp, figs, 18; 9, pp, 674^ pis, 12^ 

figs, 20; S, pp, 210; 4, pp, 11+125, figs, S; 6, pp, II+ 14 O, fig. 1; 7, pp, 11+128, 
figs, 9 ), — ^Executive material and other miscellaneous information, together with 
the following papers in addition to those noted elsewhere, which were presented 
at the various sections of the Congress, held April 30 to May 6^ 1934, at Roma 
(Rome) and Milano (Milan) are included in this report. 

Cattle breeding and mUh production . — Influence of the Time of Feeding on 
the Secretion and Composition of the Milk, by J. Groh (pp. 1-7) ; A New tlse 
for Surplus Whey— “Whey Silage,” by J. Golding (pp. 9-13) ; A Scheme for 
Dairy Cattle Impisvement in Great Britain, by J. Edwards (pp. 15-20) ; 
Genetics as a Means of Improving the Milk-producing Breeds of Cattle and 
Sheep, by Mauch (pp. 21-27) ; Ensilage of Green Fodder in Belgium; Influence 
of Silage on the Quality of the Milk and of the Derived Products, by F. Smeyers 
(pp. 29-32) ; On the Influence of Soya Bean Meal and Some Mixtures of Concen- 
trated Feeds on the Iodine Content of Butter When They Are Used In Small 
Quantities Together with Fodder the Basis of 'Which Is Straw and Oats, by 
r. Poijarvi (pp. 33-37) ; Studies on Dehjdrated versus Sun-cured Hays for 
Dairy Calves and Heifers, by S. I. Bechdel and A. A. Borland (pp. 39-44) ; 
Application of the Principles of Genetics and of the Improvement of Breeds to 
Cows and to MUk-producing Sheep, by H. Doehner (pp. 45-48) ; Improvement of 
Milk Yields by Cross-breeding, by B. W. Llttlewood (pp. 49-52) ; A Study of the 
Phosffliorus Requirement of Dairy Cattle When Alfalfa Hay Famishes the Prin- 
cipal Source of Protein, by C. F. Huffman (pp. 53-55) ; The Condition of the 
Milk of Cows on Alpine Pasture, by A. Staffe (pp. 57-07) ; The A. I. V. Fodder, 
by A. [I.] Virtanen (pp. 69-77) ; The Biological 'Values of the Proteins of Certain 
Concentrates for Milk Production, by S. Morris and N. O. Wright (pp. 79^^85) ; 
Some Specific Influences of Fodder Silage, by E. Brouwer (pp. 87-93) ; Contribu- 
tion to the Question of the Sexual limitation of the , Inheritance of Milk Yield 
and Yield of Butterfat in Cattle, by J. Taufer (pp. 95-101) ; Results of Selection 
for Milk Yield in Hungary, by P. You Batta (pp. 103-108) ; Investigations on 
the Harmfulness of Marsh Horse-tail {Equisetum palustre) on Dairy Cattle 
and the Measures to Combat It, by Buenger and Glet (pp. 109-114) ; The In- 
fluence of Silage on the Quality of Milk and Milk Products, by C. Gorini (pp. 
115-119) ; The Influence of Feeding on the Quality of the Milk and of the 
Derived Products, by H. Ferrut and C. Siloret (pp. 121-131) ; The Ensilage of 
Green Fodder, by H. Lepetit (pp. 133-135) ; Feeding of Controlled Cows in 
Hungary during the Period 1929-1982, by A. Zaltschek (pp. 137-144) ; The 
Effect of the Addition of Whey to Grass Silage on the Subsequent Bacteriological 
and Chemical Changes, by L. A. Allen and S. J. Watson (pp. 145-154) ; The Cor- 
relation of Milk-Yield, Fat-Percentage, and Buttar-Fat Production and Their 
Consequent for the Testing and Breeding of the Dairy-Cattle, by J. Krizenecky 
(pp. 155-161) ; Is Mouldy Milk Attributable to the Cow? (pp. 163-171) and 
Biometrics in the Dairy Industry (pp. 173-180), both by A. Janoschek; and On 
Genetics and Practical Selection for the Breeding of the Physiological Qualities 
Manifested by the Milk Yield, by L. Kruger (pp. 181-187). 

Bvgiene, ohenUstrg, and bacteriology of mUk and dairy products as human 
food , — Oond^bution to the Knowledge of the Catalytic Oxydisation of the Butter- 
fat in Milk, by S. Kende (pp. 1-11) ; The Significance of Simple Methods In Dairy 
Bacteriology, by R. Burri (pp. 18^21) ; Some New Contributions Regarding the 
niflcance of the Acidoproteolytes in CSieese Ripening, by C. Gorini (pp. 23-31) ; The 
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Bftcterla in Milk In the Mountains, by A. iStafle <piK 88^) ; Mertno-fiHiae^’s 
Milk : Its Quantity and Quality, by J. Schand^ (pp. 41-44) ; The Infinenee Bxer- 
cised by a CHose Numerical Relation betwe^ ODws and Milkers on the QuantltatlTe^ 
QualitatiTe, and Hygienic Production of Milk, by M. Guardasmil (pp. 45-62) ; 
A Study of the Persistence of the Escheridiia-Aerobacter Group in Cold Stored 
Sweet Cream Salted Butter, by M. Grimes and A. J. Hennerty (pp. 68, 64) ; 
Practical Experiments on the Taste of Tallow in Milk and Its Derived Prod* 
nets, by G. Majer (pp. 55-66) ; Two New Methods for the Determination of 
the Natrium Hydrocarbonate in Milk, by B. Hunkar (pp. 58-51) ; Contributions 
to the Acidity of the Butter, by B. Pijanowski (pp. 63-69) ; Study of the 
Unknown Reducing Substances CJapable of Causing Reduction in Biilk and 
l%eir Influence on the Quality of the Milk and of Its Derived Products, by 
S. Kende (pp. 71-79) ; Results of Experimental Investigations on the Problem 
of Fighting Inability to Produce Milk, by W. Steek (pp. 81-86) ; The Question 
of the Lactoses in Milk, by Polonovski (pp. 87-94) ; The Action of Cream and 
Butterfat on Metals and the Influence of Metals on the Quality of Butter and 
darifled Butter, by W. Mohr and A. Eichstaedt (pp. 95-100) ; On the Control 
of Pasteurised Milk in the Town Based Particularly on the Bacteriological 
Point of View, by B. Stroeszner (pp. 101-106) ; The IndispensabiUty of Stroke 
Cultures for Research on the Bacteriology of Milk, by Henneberg (pp. 107- 
109) ; Corrosive Effect on Metal of Certain Cleansing and Disinfecting Agents 
Important in the Dairying Industry, by W. Mohr and R. Kramer (pp. 111- 
114) ; Compulsory Pasteurisation of Mixed Milk Intended for Consumption as 
Fresh Milk, by M. Foussier (pp. 115-125) ; The Correction of the Degree of 
Acidity, a Capital Fault in the Determination of the Lowering of the Freesing 
Point of Milk, by J. Vukov (pp. 127-132) ; The Problem of Continuity in 
Butter-making, by V. Siric and M. Kazansky (pp. 133-139) ; Factors Affecting 
the Solubility of Milk Powders, by G. R. Howat and N. C. Wright (pp. 141- 
145) ; The Education of Milk Producers by Means of Clean Milk Competitions, 
by J. F. Blackshaw (i^. 147-162) ; On the Chemistry of Milk Formation, by 
W. Lintzel (pp. 163-159) ; The Significance of l^ermoduric and Thermophile 
Bacteria in Sterilized, Pasteurized, and Raw Milk, by C. Gorini (pp. 161- 
164) ; The Upper Limit-Value of the Specific Gravity of Whole Milk, by B. 
Hanke (pp. 165-168) ; The Connection between the Copper Content of Milk 
and the Suety or Oily Flavour Noticeable in Milk, by J. Krenn (pp. 169- 
176) ; The World Clean Milk Competition, by B. Bber (pp. 177-181) ; Satisfac- 
tory Results So Far Obtained in the Conservation and Deacidifleation of Milk 
by Means of Electric Current, by W. Winkler (pp. 189-194) ; Hygiene in the 
Distribution of Milk in Large Towns, by A. Hocheleitner (pp. 195-198) ; The 
Action of Metals and Their Alloys on Whole Milk ' and of *^010 Milk on 
Metals and Their Alloys, by W. Mohr, R. Kramer, A. Burr, and H. Osterburg 
(pp. 199-206) ; On the Reinfection of Milk in the Dairy, by J. Ma8ek"(pp. 207- 
209) ; Number of Coll Bacteria and Total Number of Germs in Consumption 
Milk at Bucarest, by Odainsky and Bales (pp. 211-216) ; The Most Probable 
Relations Existing between the Quantity of Solids, the Butterfat Content, 
and the Specific Weight of Milk, by D. C. Waal (pp. 217-223) ; The Investiga- 
tion of Kumiss from the Bacteriological Point of View, by A. Voytklevlch (pp. 
229-281) ; Corrosive Effect of Various Cooling Salts on Metals, by W. Mohr 
and R. Kramer (pp. 239-246) ; The **Red Band” Disease In *'Mandiefo** Cfiieese, 
by A. Santa Cruz (pp. 261-257) ; On the Correction of the Ph Found in Cream 
by Means of the Quinhydrone Electrode, by S. Knudsen and A. Sorensen (i^. 
^19-262) ; Investigations on Bad Spots in Emmental Cheeses, by W. StXKfiDsr 
(pp. 263-870) ; The Electro^>ptlcal Determination of the Average M<fleepldl^ 
Siu Td. mik by A. 8dio«ek (pp. 277-276) ; dcirro«lT« DOect ot 
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Salts on Single Metals, by A. Burr and M. Miethke (pp. 281-286) ; CJontribu- 
tlon to the Study of Lactic Fermentation, by B. Piraux (pp. 287-292) ; lnocu> 
lation of Pasteurised Consumption Milk with Acid-producers, by A. Herbert 
293-299) ; Investigations on the Corrosion of Metals Important in the 
Dairying Industry by Acid Milk Products and in Rennet Whey, by W. Mohr, W. 
Muller, and W. Schroeter (pp. 301-306) ; The Influence of the Vessels on the 
Duration of tlie Coagulation of Milk with Rennet, by F, Springer (pp. 307- 
315) ; Cleaning and Treatment of Miik Bottles, by T. Dykes (pp. 317-321) ; 
Exact Lactic Acid Determinations in Ripe Cheese, by H. Hostettler (pp. 32^ 
334) ; The Acceleration of the Ripening of Cheese, by A. Wojtkiewic* and G. 
Inikkoff (pp. 335-^30) ; The Water Content of Butter in Various Stages of 
Production, by L.^. Rosengren (pp. 341-345) ; The Decomposition of the 
Fat in Hard Cheeses, by O. Laxa (pp. 347-350) ; The Decomposition of the 
Albumen and the Concentration of Ions of Hydrogen by Certain Acid-proteo- 
lytes, by A. Janoschek and A. Underrain (pp. 351-357) ; Momentaneously- 
heated Milk and Peroxidase Indication, by A. Burr and M. Miethke (pp. 359- 
369) ; The Influence of Dairy Technique on the Consistency of Butter, by 
W. Mohr and F. Oldenburg (pp. 371-380) ; Applications of Aluminium in 
the Dairy Industry, by P. Campanaro (pp. 381-389) ; On the Movement and 
Metliods for the Hygienic Production of Milk in Various Countries, by C. 
Gorini (pp. 391-401) ; Studies on the Ageing (Ripening) of the Milk Em- 
ployed in the Manufacture of Cheese, by J. Hanusch (pp. 403-410) ; The 
Preparation of Kefir on Pure Cultures, by A. Voytklevich (pp. 411, 412) ; 
Investigations as to the Hardness of Butter, by G. Wode (pp. 413-422) ; The 
Practical Importance of Colimetric Research as a Check on the Working of 
Pasteurisation Plants, by M. Bertazzoni (pp. 423-429) ; Influence on the Gas- 
eous Exchange in Respiration of Feeding with Milk from a Cow in Heat, 
by F. Usuelli (pp. 431-438) ; Effects of Corrosion on Refrigerating Machines, 
by O. Stueber (pp. 439-447) ; Requisites in Water for Dairy Use, by A. Burr 
and H. Doering (pp. 449-457) ; Some Causes of Variation in the Solids-Not-Fat 
Content of Milk, by S. Bartlett (pp. 465-472) ; The Adaptability of Milk to 
Pasteurisation and the Control of the Quantitative Efficiency (Index of Effi- 
ciency) of Industrial Pasteurisation, by A. Sala (pp. 473-479) ; On the In- 
fluence of Rennet on the Stability of Whipped Cream, by E. Wessely (pp. 481- 
488) ; On the Problem of Determining the Mean Number of Microorganisms 
per Unit of Volume, by T. Matuszewski, J. Neyman, and J. Supiiiska (pp. 489- 
493) ; Value of the Xylol Index for Certain Belgian Butters : Variations in 
the Value of the Principal Butter Indices with Conservation, by C. Keymeulen 
(pp. 495-499) ; The Extinction Coefficient Kf as an Individual Milk Constant, 
by A. Schneck (pp. 501-603) ; Tlie Catalysis Test and Its Utility in the Biologi- 
cal Determination of Butter Quality, by K. J. Demeter and H. O. Christiansen 
(pp. 505-510) ; Method of Obtaining a Milk Rich in Vitamin D by Means of 
an Artificial Preparation of this Vitamin, by O. Wellmann (pp. 511-517) ; The 
Influence of Refrigeration on the Conservation of Butter, by Or la- Jen sen and 
N. O. Otte (pp. 519-529) ; The Nature and Properties of the Lead Serum of 
Milk and Its Use in Refraction Examination of Milk, by S. Rothenfusser (pp. 
631-539) ; Germ Infection from Austrian and Foreign Woods Used for the 
Preparation of Butter Churn and Kneaders, by H. Marschall (pp. 641-645) ; 
and Contribution to the Study of Acid-Producers, by J. Rumment (pp. 661-667). 

Industrial utilisation and commerce of milk and of dairy products, — The 
Manufacture of Olieese with Pasteurii^d Miik, by P. Mazzd (pp. 1, 2) ; The 
Addoproteolytes in the Pasteurizatioixi of Milk for the Manufacture of 
Soft Cheeses of *'Bel Paese” Type, by C. Gorini (pp; 7-9) ; The Pasteurization 
of Milk for the Manufacture of Emmental Cheese, by H. Fruhwald (pp. 89- 
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45) ; On Oertaln Tecbnlcal and Bacteriological Bzperiments In the Production 
of Hard Cheeses from Heated Milk, by K. Zeller, K J. Demeter, and H. O. 
Christiansen (pp. 65-65) ; Some Experience In Connection with the Making of 
Gouda and Edam Cheese from Pasteurized Milk, in Frisian Dairy Factories^ 
by F. Keestra (pp. 75-80) ; Roquefort Cheese, by M. Freychet (pp. 81-86) ; 
The Pasteurization of Milk for the Manufacture of Tilslter Cheese, by H. 
Fmehwald (pp. 87-00) ; The Manufacture and Sale of Butter and CheeseT Mixed 
with Margarine, by A. Santa Cruz (pp. 91, 02) ; Production of Cheese by the 
Emmental Method from Partly Heated Milk, by J. Klang (pp. 95-97) ; Tlroler 
Grey Cheese, Its Nature and Manufacture, by J. Pregenzer (ijp. 99-104) ; 
Experiments in the Wrapping of Butter In Metal Foil, by M. Schaeffler (pp. 
105-108) ; The Problem of Utilizing Preservatives In the Production of Pre- 
served Melted Cheese, by O. Gratz (pp. 109-111) ; The Rational Utilisation of 
Cheesemaking Serums (Whey) In Pig-breeding, by M. Leroy (pp. 128-128) ; 
The Influence of Various Methods of Milk, Particularly of Short-period Heat- 
ing on the Behaviour of Heating Heated Milk in the Manufacture of Camem- 
bert Cheese, by F. Kleferle (pp. 129-135) ; Quargel, an Austrian Cheese Manu- 
factured from Sour Milk, by L. Meyer (pp. 137-142) ; The Production of 
Skimmed Milk for the Manufacture of Add Cheeses in Czechoslovakia, by J. 
Dvorak (pp. 167-160) ; Pasteurised Milk for Calves, by A. O. McOandllsh and 
A. N. Blackw (pp. 183-188) ; Experiments In the Utilization of Whey from 
Cheese Factories as Fodder, Particularly for Swine, by Buenger (pp. 189-198) ; 
Improvement of Collected Cream by Washing and Oentrifugalllng, by Riedel 
(pp. 195-108) ; and High Temperature Short Time Pasteurisation, by A. T. R. 
Mattlck and E. N. Hiscox (pp. 199-210). 

Teaching, experimentation, and propaganda^ concerning mUk and dairy prod- 
uct 8, — The Influence of Traction Work on the Secretion and Composition of the 
Milk of Cows, by J. Taufer (pp. 1-7) ; The Value of Separated Milk during 
the Growth Period of Animals, by H. Isaachsen (pp. 39-44) ; The Use of 
Aluminium in the Cheesemaking Industry, by M. Bonin (pp. 45-47) ; Progress 
In Milk Testing, by J. Golding (pp. 57-60) ; Studio with Soft-Curd Milk, by 
F. J. Doan and R. C. Welch (pp. 67-72) ; A Process for Automatically Record- 
ing Milk Creaming, by A. Schneck (pp. 79-84) ; The Persistency of Lactation 
as Affected by the Frequency of Milking, by W. J. Hansen and N. R. Josh! 
(pp. 85-96) ; Efforts to Change the Formation of the Holes In Emmental Cheese 
by Departing fr(mi the Usual Methods of Manufacture, by J. Pregenzer (pp. 
97-104) ; Cows Milked to the End and Their Milk, by W. Schliempflug (pp. 
105-117) ; and Comparative Researches on the Different Methods for the Con- 
servation of Butter, by H. Brunner (pp. 119-125). 

Legislation and control of milk and dairy products. — ^The Influence of the 
Length of the Intervals between the Milkings on the Secretion of Milk and on 
Its Butterfat Content, by J. Groh (pp. 15-21) ; and Study on the Colnparative 
Value of the Methods Proposed for the Bacteriological Control of Milk, by 
R. Bozzelll (pp. 119-127). 

Tropical dairy. — The Manufacture of Butter under Tropical (Conditions In 
Kenya Colony, by D. E. Hartley (pp. 6-11) ; On the Influence of Papayotin on 
Milk, by A. Underrain (pp. 36-43) ; A Short Note on the Problem of Milk 
Preservation In Tropical Countries, by J. V. Takle (pp. 46-47) ; The Annamlte 
Cow: Its Type, Its Qualities and Defects, Its Improvement, by J. Lleux (pp. 
75-77) ; The Indian Buffalo as a Milch Animal Suitable for Tropical Coun- 
tries, by Z. R. Eothavala (ift). 91-102) ; The Improvement of the Milk Yields 
of Native or Local Breeds by Crossing or Selection: Introduction and Ac- 
climatisation of Good Breeds of OatUe Giving a High Yield of Milk, by W. 
D. D. Jardlne (pp. 103-109) ; Improvement of Milk Yields of Native and Local 
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Breeds by Crossing or by Selection : Introduction and Acclimatisation ctf Goad 
Breeds of CatUe Giving a High Yield of Milk, by T. D. Marsh (pp. lll-UB) ; 
The Ghee Problem in the United Provinces, India, by C. Maya Das (pp. 115- 
119) ; and Improvement of Pasturage of Tropical Countries with Special 
Reference to Conditions in Malaya, by T. D. Marsh (pp. 121-128). 

[Investigations with dairy cattle and dairy products at the Illinois Sta- 
tion] (Illinois Sta. Bpt, pp. 12Jt~lS6t figs. 6). — ^Data accumulated in studies 
with dairy cattle are reported on the effect of frequency of milking on produc- 
tion, by W. W. Yapp and J. G. Cash ; age-correction factor for different breeds, 
by W. L. Gaines; and lespedeza straw as a feed for dairy cattle, by W. B. 
Nevens. 

With dairy prodlicts, results were obtained in studies on effect of various 
factors on the quality of ice cream, by P. H. Tracy, H. A. Ruehe, S. L. Turkey, 
and R. J. Ramsey; factors causing poor whipping of cream, by Tracy and 
Ramsey; improved methods for analysis of milk color, by Yapp and A. F. 
Kuhlman; comparison of chemical sterilizers for dairy use, by M. J. Prucha; 
maintaining quality standards in small milk plants, by J. M. Brannon and 
Prucha ; and increasing dairy products consumption by maintaining high qual- 
ity, by Brannon, Prucha, Ruehe, and Tracy. 

[Investigations with dairy cattle and dairy products by the 'Wisconsin 
Station] (Wisconsin Sta. Bui. 430 (1935), pp. 84-91, 100, 101, 113-116, 131-135, 
fig. 1). — Investigations with dairy cattle produced results on the feasibility of 
ensiling alfalfa by the A. I. 'V'. method, by G. Bohstetlt, W. M. Beeson, I. W. 
Rupel, H. B. Hart, H. Steenbock, W. H. Peterson, H. R. Bird, and B. B. Fred ; 
the value of milk from A. I. V. silage as a promoter of growth, by Rupel, 
0. A. Blvehjem, Hart, W. H. Uphoff, Steenbock, and Beeson ; the differences in 
the vitamin A and carotene content of milk among different breeds of cattle, 
by 0. A. Bauman, Steenbock, Beeson, and Rupel; the amount of vitamin A 
and carotene in colostrum milk, by J. Semb, Bauman, and Steenbock ; and the 
feeding of vitamin A to pregnant or lactatiug animals as a method of supplying 
it to the young, by Steenbock, Bauman, and B. M. Riising. 

With dairy products information was obhiined on the production of Swiss 
cheese of low fat content, by G. O. North and W. V. Price ; the role of bacterial 
cultures in Swiss cheese making, by A. B. Erekson and E. G. Hastings; pre- 
dicting cheese quality by tests made during the making processes, by Price, 
M. B. Semb, and L. W. Brown ; causes for differences in the measurements of 
moisture in cheese, by Price and B. Baker; development of successful com- 
mercial milk irradiation apparatus, by K. G. Weckel and H. 0. Jackson ; pre- 
vention of sediment in homogenized milk, by H. H. Sommer and D. A. Charles ; 
determining the prevalence of abnormal milk in dairy herds, by R. Monroe and 
Price; and the limited use of the methylene blue test in milk containing few 
bacteria, by M. Thauer and Hastings. 

EsUnuttliig live weights of dairy cattle, A. C. Raosdalb and S. Bbody (Mis- 
souri Sta. Bui. 354 (1935), pp. 9).— -A previous bulletin (B. S. R., 78, p, 674) 
explained how the efficiency of the dairy cow could be computed if milk pro- 
duction and live weight were known. Since scales are not often available, 
records of the live weight of animals are not regularly k^t, and this bulletin 
allows by tables eOiow the live weight of dairy cattle of all ages may be computed 
by measuring the heart girth. These tables are based on correlations between 
weights and measurements from 4,518 sets of records. 

ItetlinaiJBg oondiUoii in dairy cattle^ S. Bbody and A. O. Raosdaui (Mis- 
souri Sist. Bui. S65 (1935), pp. 11, figs. 2), — (Continuing the above stu^, this 
bulletin presents a simple method for estimating the degree of overwel^ or 
underweight of animals from average weights. The esthnates are made by 
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measuring the height at withm and comparing the weight of the given animal 
with tile emresponding weights in the tables given in the t^. 

Rye as a grain feed for dairy cattle, J. O. TsETSVEif {Montana 8ta, Bnl. 3&S 
(19SS)t PP. ff). — This bnlletin reports the restUts of two feeding trials wltii 
dairy cows and two feeding trials with growing heifers in whidi the feeding 
value of rye was compared with that of hulled barley. A study was made also 
of the effect of fairly large amounts of rye in a well-balanced diet upon the 
quality of the dairy products produced. 

It was found in these trials that a good grade of either spring or winter rye, 
making up 40 to 45 percent of the grain ration, had approximately the same 
feeding Talue for milk production as a good grade of hulled barley when fed 
with alfalfa hay. No difBculty was experienced in getting the cattle to eat the 
rye grain mixture, although the dairy mixture was somewhat more iMdatable. 
No detrimental effects in health or condition of the animals were observed when 
rye was fed. The quality of the milk and butter produced on the rye ration 
was fully equal to that produced on the dairy ration. For growing heifers 
ground rye and alfalfa hay produced as good gains as ground hulled barley 
and alfalfa hay. Because rye is a hardy, drought-resistant crop that can be 
grown in many parts of the State where other grain crops are not dependable 
and because it appears to be practically equal to barley in feeding value, it Is 
recommended that dairy farmers should grow more rye for feeding purposes. 

Skim milk foam : Its effect on dairy calves, J. O. Tbetsven and B. Ketxs 
(Montana Sta. Bui. S04 (193S), pp. 7). — ^The results reported In this bulletin are 
based on answers made to a questionnaire by 74 practical dairymen and on the 
results of a feeding trial with two lots of Holstein calves and two lots of Jersey 
calves fed skim milk with and without foam. 

Of the dairymen who answered the questionnaire, 37 percent were of the 
opinion that skim milk foam caused scouring, and 75 percent recommended 
removing the foam before feeding. 

The feeding tests indicated that calves may be fed skim milk with foam in 
proper amounts and otherwise adequately fed and eared for so that they will 
grow as rapidly and be as healthy as calves fed in a like manner with the foam 
removed. While some calves appeared to be slightly bloated for a few minutes 
after feeding skim milk with foam, there were no bad after-effecta The feeding 
of large amounts of skim milk often caused scours and indigestion. There was 
no significant difference in the general appearance of calves fed skim milk with 
and without foam. It v^as difiicult to determine the amount of milk fed unless 
the foam was removed. 

The relation between the vitamin A content of the dairy ration and of 
milk, W. O. Busseix, M. W. Taylob, D. P. Chichester and L. T. Wilson (Neio 
Jersey Stas. Bui 692 (1985), pp. If).— Using two lots of 16 cows each, this study 
was undertaken to determine ther vitamin A potency of milk produced by ani* 
mals fed machine-dried alfalfa and those fed alfalfa which had be^ firtd cured 
in the hifi^ altitudes of the western States. The vitamin A potency of the Other 
factors in the ration-— yOllow com, corn gluten meal, and com silage— were de- 
termined BO that It was possible to calculate the percentage of vitamhi A in the 
ration whidi appeared in the milk. 

It was found that high-grade field-cured alfalfa or machine-dried alfalfa and 
com silage contributed 96 percent of the vitamin A value of a ration whidi con- 
takied in addition beet pulp and a grain mixture made with yellow com and com 
gluten. 00 m silage supplied from mte-half to two-thirds of the vitamin A 
contmt of tiie ration. 

With a dally vitamin A intake of the order of 900,000 to 1,20(^000 XT. 6. P". X, 
19t4 units, the vitamin A potency of the milk produced by mixed breeds %as 
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of tlie order of 2,600 units per quart In one instance the feeding of 06(^000 
units resulted in milk of 1,000 units* pot^cy. In no case did the output of 
vitamin A in the milk exceed S.5 i)ercent of the intake of the vitamin. It was 
apparent that the percentage of this factor which appears in the milk decreases 
as the amount of the factor In the ration increases, and that an increase in the 
vitamin A content of the milk was not proportional to increased consumption. 

VETEEINAET MEDICINE 

Agents of disease and host resistance, including the principles of im- 
munology, bacteriology, mycology, protozoology, parasitology, and virus 
diseases, F. P. al. (/Springfield, lU,: Charles C. Thomas, 1936, pp. 

1581, pis, 16], figs, [2^1]). — ^The several parts of this work, prepared by the 
author assisted by 19 associates, deal with (1) general aspects of the causation, 
classidcation, and nature of disease (pp. ^21), (2) inanimate disease agents 
and tolerance (pp. 22-119), (3) living disease agents, particularly bacteria — 
their morphology and physiology (pp. 120-247), (4) Infection and epidemiology 
(pp. 24S-28S), (5) resistence and immunity (pp. 289-454), (6) pathogenic 
bacteria and diseases produced by them (pp. 456-1070), (7) pathogenic spiro- 
chetes and spirochetoses (pp. 1071-1108), (8) pathogenic fungi and fungus 
diseases (pp. 1100-1151), (9) indeterminate pathogenic forms and diseases pro- 
duced by them (pp. 1152-1282), (10) animal pathogens (ppw 1283-1435), (11) 
diseases of obscure etiology (pp. 1436-1466), and (12) practical results in the 
diagnosis, prevention, and cure of infectious diseases (pp. 1467-1561). 

Brief directions in histological technique, E. K. Beck£B and B. L. Bouda- 
BUSH (Ames, Iowa: Collegiate Press, 1935, pp, IX-P80), — ^This is a practical 
guide presented in eight parts, with recommended references to special subjects 
and an index. 

The health organisation and biological standardisation, B. Gautieb 
(League Nations Health Organ, Quart, Bui,, 4 (1935), No, 3, pp, 4^7^54) • — The 
standardization of sera and bacterial products (pp. 504-521), of certain drugs 
(pp. 521-536), of vitamins (pp. 536-543), and of sex hormones (pp. 543-647) 
are reported upon. 

S|iinal (epidural) anaesthesia in the domestic animals : A review of our 
knowledge at the present time, G. B. Brook (Vet, Bee,, 15 (1936), Nos, 19, pp, 
649-553, figs, 5; 20, pp, 576-681; 21, pp, 597-608, figs, 11; 22, pp, 631-S35, figs, 5; 
23, pp, 659-567, figs, 11), — This is a review of the present knowledge of the sub- 
ject presented with a 2-page list of references to the literature. 

Selenium in soils in relation to its presence in vegetation, H. G. Byers 
and H. G. Knight (Indus, and Engin, Chem,, 27 (1935), No, 8, pp, 902-904, 
fig, 1).— This contribution (E. S. B., 74, p. 102) considers the effect of plant 
species and soil composition, the effect of moisture in soil, and the distribution 
of selenium^in the plant. It is shown that the quantity of selenium in vegeta- 
tion grown upon a soil depends not alone upon the concentration but also upon 
a variety of other factors which include the plant species, the composition of 
the soil, the moisture relations In the soil, the stage of development of the 
plant, and the portion of the plant examined. 

A veterinary history of North Carolina, W. Moore, L. J. Faxjlhabeb, and 
J. H. Brown (Tarhoro, N, C.: N, C, State Vet, Med, Assoo,, 1934, pp, [1]^54; 
rev, in Jour, Amer, Vet, Med, Assoo,, 86 (1935), No, 1, pp, 99, 100), — This his- 
torical account of work and workers in North Carolina includes a list of 
veterinarians. 

{Report of work in animal pathology and parasitology by the Illinois 
SUitloii] (iWmoU Bta. Bpt. mt, pp. 85-88, 101, lOt, 108-110, 111-113, 118-m, 
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figB, 7). — ^The work of the year referred to (E, S. R., TO, p. 674), by B. Graham, 

F. Thorp, Jr., J. P. Torrey, B. Roberts, W. B. Carroll, B. B. Blatter, V. H. 
Michael, B. H. Barger, and L. B. Card, relates to the demonstration of Bang’s 
disease In many herds, experimental use of chanlmoogra oil in the treating 
of para tuberculosis or Johne’s disease, inherited resistance of pigs to hog 
cholera, horse parasite elimination and control work, monthly Gock testing In 
the control of pullorum disease, use of fresh vaccine in the control of laryngo- 
tracheitis of the fowl, inheritance of resistence to pullorum disease, and the 
value of pigeon pox vaccine in preventing chicken pox. 

[Contribntions on animal pathology] (^. 7. State Vet. Col. Rpt, 19SSS4, 
pp. 6S-150, fig. 1). — The contributions presented in this annual report, issued in 
1936 (E. S. R., 71, p. 836), are as follows: A Contribution to the Chemical 
Study of Chicken Blood, by A. C. Gonzaga (pp. 63-67) ; Acetonemia and Ace- 
tonemia with Parturient Paresis (Atjrpical Milk Fever), by C. B. Hayden, M. 

G. Fincher, and J. Sampson (pp. 68-65) (B. S. R., 70, p. 831) ; A Method for 
Making Concentrated Calcium Gluconate Solutions, by C. B. Hayden (p. 66) ; 
The Pathogenicity, for Cattle, of Brucella Strains Isolated from Cases of IJndu- 
lant Fever in Man, by R. R. Birch and H. L. Gilman (pp. 67-73) (B. S. R., 73, 
p. 102) ; The Elimination of Bnwella abortus from the Feces of Calves Taking 
Infected Milk, by A. F. Ranney (pp. 74-81) (B. S. R., 72; p. 384) ; The In- 
fluence of Nutritive Conditions on Acid-Fastness of Bacteria (pp. 82-96) and 
Differentiation between Gram-Positive and Gram-Negative Micro-organisms by 
the Use of Enzymes (pp. 97-104), both by D. W. Bruner; Studies on the Via- 
bility of Eimeria tenella in Soil, by F. D. Patterson (pp. 105-119) (B. S. R., 
70, p. ICO) ; Some Case Reports on Pyometra in Bitches, by H. C. Stephenson 
and H. J. Milks (pp. 120-124) ; Eczema, by H. J. Milks (pp. 125-131) ; and 
Allergy and Allergic Skin Reactions in the Dog, by B. S. Pomeroy (pp. 182-150). 

[Controlling animal diseases in Wisconsin] (Wisconsin Sta. Bui. 4S0 
il935)t pp. 92-lOOf fig. 1). — The work of the year referred to (B. S. R., 72, p. 528) 
includes testing and culling in securing and maintaining dairy herds reason- 
ably free from mastitis, by F. B. Hadley; resistance of cattle to Bang’s dis- 
ease, by B. A. Beach ; bactericidal properties of the blood of cattle during infec- 
tion with Brucella abortus, by M. R. Irwin ; the influence of extra calcium in 
the ration in increasing susceptibility of chickens to coccidlosis, by C. A. Her- 
rick, G. L. Ott, J. G. Halpln, and O. B. Holmes; the Importance of bacillary 
white diarrhea of chickens, by Halpin, Holmes, and Beach ; and avian tubercle 
bacilli complication in the eradication of bovine and bog tuberculosis, by B. G. 
Hastings and J. McCarter. 

[Reports of the veterinary director general for the years ended March 
81, 1984 and 1985], G. Hilton et al. (Canada Dept. Agr., Bpts. Vet, Dir, 
Oen., 1934, pp. 59; 1935, pp. 77). — ^These reports (B. S. R., 70, p. 676) contain 
accounts of work with contagious diseases by A. B. Cameron (pp. 11-82 and 
7-28) and of pathological work by B. A. Watson (pp. 40-66 and 36-44). 

The 1966 report also contains two appendixes, namely, Swine Fever Studies, 
together with a Note on Acute Swine Diseases, by C. A. Mitchell, R. V, L. 
Walker, and F. A. Humphreys (pp. 44-67), and An Outbreak of Glanders of 
Low Pathogenicity, by C. A. Mitchell, J. C. Reid, and R. V. L. Walker (pp. 
67-78). 

[Contributions on animal pathology] (Onderstepoort Jour. Vet. 8oi. and 
Anim. Indus., 5 (1935), No. 1, pp. 5-174, 973-303, figs. 46).— The contributions 
presented relating to anhnid pathology (B. S. R., 74, p. 254) are as follows: 
The Transmission of Bpiroohaeta theileri to a Blesbuck (DamaUsous dlU- 
frons) (p. 7) and Bovine Anaplasmosis : The Transmission of Anaplasma mar- 
ginale to a Black-Wildebeest (Conpoohaetes gnu) (pp. 9-11), both by W. O. 
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Neiti; The Tranamisslon of Iiouplng 111 by Ticks {RMpioephtUua oj^pendikmkh 
fui), by B. A. Alexander and W. O. Keita (pp. 15-88) ; The Bleabnck {Dama- 
lUous olUfronB) and the Black-Wildebeest {Oonnoohaetes gnu) as Carriers of 
Heartwater, by W. O. Neltz (pp. 35-40) ; On Some Helminths from the 
“Nylghiae** — Boaelaphus tragocamelus (Pall.), with Observations on the Para- 
sitic Larval Stages of the Stomach Worm Ashtoorthius martinagliai sp. n. (i^. 
43-50) and On the Metacercaria and Adult of Olinoatomum van der horsH sp. 
n., a Trematode Parasite of Fishes and Herons (pp. 51-58), both by B. J. 
Ortlepp ; The Lethal Dose of the Toxins of Some Anaerobes for Sheep, by J. H. 
Mason (pp. 61-64) ; The Antigenic Components of the Toxins of Cllostridium) 
hotulinum Types C and D, by J. H. Mason and E. M. Bobinson (pp. 65-75) ; 
Note upon the Isolation of the Toxic Principle from a Species of Dimorpho- 
theca. Probably fftmcrphotheoa fruticosa, by C. Blmington and D. Q. Steyn 
(pp. 79, 80) ; Chemical Investigations of the “Gifblaar” Dichapetalum cymo- 
sum (Hook) Engl. I, by C. Rimlngton (pp. 81-96) ; Hydrocyanic Acid in 
Grasses, by A. C. L^mann (pp. 97-136) ; The Detection of Strychnine in Car- 
casses and Corpses, by D. G. Steyn (pp. 139-174) ; and The Operation of Sple- 
nectomy in> Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Pigs, Dogs, and Some South African 
Antelopes: A Summary of the Results of 98 Splenectomies, by J. Quinlan, G. 
de Kock, and I. P. Marais (pp. 278-303). 

Annual report of the veterinary department for the year 1984, W. W. 
Henderson et xl. {^Nigeria Vet. Dept. Ann. Rpt., 19S4t PP > SB). — ^Included in this 
report is an account of the occurrence of and control work with infectious 
diseases. 

Annual report of the department of veterinary science and animal hus- 
bandry, 1984, H. E. Hornby et al. {Tanganyika Dept. Vet. Boi. and Anitn. 
Hush. Ann. Rpt, 19$4f PP* ISO, pis, 7, figs. IS). — Included in this report (E. S. R., 
72, p. 529) is an account of the occurrence of and control work with infectious 
diseases, parasites, and plant poisoning during the year. 

Annual report of the veterinary department for the year ended 8l8t 
December 1984, W. F. Poulton et al. {Uganda Vet. Dept. Ann. Rpt., 19S4, 
pp. S6, pis. S ). — ^A report is made on the occurrence of and control work with 
infectious diseases of livestock (E. S. R., 72, p. 382), including the Glossina 
marsitans investigation and reclamation. 

[Contributions on diseases and parasites of livestock] {Far East. Assoc. 
Trop. Med,, Trans. 9. Cong., Hanking, China, 1934, vols. 1, pp. 259-269, 601--604; 
2, pp. S05-S2S, 557-562, 571-580, figs. S ). — ^The contributions presented at the 
ninth congress of the Far Eastern Association of Tropical Medicine held at 
Nanking, China, in October 1934 include the following: Studies on the Virus 
of Pleuro-pneumonia of Cattle, by F. F. Tang, H. Wei, D. L. McWhirter, and 
J. Edgar (pp. 259-261) ; Recent Advances In the Study of Immunity in Virus 
Diseases : A Review, by S. H. Zia (pp. 263-269) ; On the Active Immunization 
of Animals against Tape Worms, by T. Ohira (pp. 601-604) ; Some Diseases 
Common to*" Man and Animals in China, by H. S. Gear and H. Pedersen (pp. 
306-323) ; On the Distribution of Parasites and Parasitic Diseases in Man- 
churia, by K. Hlyeda (pp. 657-562) ; and Single Cell Transmission of Surra, 
by T. Topacio (pp. 671-580). 

The spedflcness of the negative phase in precipitin production, L. Hek- 
TOEN and W. H. Wet^ker {Jour. Infect. Diseases, 57 {19S5), No. S, pp. SS7-S44)* — 
The studies reported indicate that the negative phase in precipitin formation 
is iig>eciflc. ^'In the rabbits immunized with a single antigen the Injection of 
heterologous antigens has not reduced the precipitin content of the blood. In 
the rabbit immunized against many antigens, the injection of one of the anti- 
gens as the rule resulted in the disappearance from the Mood of the predpltin 
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f^r that antigen only. These results inilieate that in the rahhit dllEerent pro- 
dpltins exist as s^jiarate entities.** 

The nltraTlolet light of the quarts lamp as a prophylactic factor in the 
Btmgi^e against ascarlasi8.->Preliminary report [trans. title], M. M. Zava- 
DOTSKxi (Zawadowskt) and B. Vobob’eva (B. I. Vobobucva) (Trudy Din, Bayv, 
[Motikva^ (Trans, Dyn. Devlpmt.), 9 (19S6), pp, SS1S40, figs, 6; Eng, abs,, p, 
S40), — It was found that the eggs of Asoaris suilla^ A, megalooephalOf Strongylus 
equinus, and other roundworms are readily destroyed by ultraviolet light. 

Oomplement-flxatioii In blastomycosis, D. S. Makun (Jour, Infect, Dis- 
eases, 57 (1955), No, 5, pp, 291-295), — A description is given of a simple comple- 
ment fixation test in blastomycosis of the American type, due to Blastomyces 
dermatitidis. 

Testing and cnitnring for Brncella abortus,^ the microorganism that 
causes Bang*s disease or infectious abortion, H. A. Buehx (MUk Plant Mo,, 
24 (1955), No, 9, pp, 44-4^)^ — practical account. 

IBagnosis and control of Bang's abortion disease in Friesland [trans. 
title], A. H. Veenbaas (Tijdschr, Diergeneesk,, 62 (1955), No, 20, pp, 1077-1084; 
Eng, ahs,, pp, 1082-1084). — The work undertaken in Friesland during the last 
20 yr. is reported upon. The article also includes a discussion of methods of 
coiltivation and differentiation of the Brucella types, channels of infection, 
methods of diagnosis, prophylaxis, therapy, control measures, and State regula- 
tions. 

Experimental Infection in man and swine with Ascaris Inmbrlcoides 
[trans. title], E. de Boer (Tijdschr, Diergeneesk., 62 (1955), No. 18, pp. 965-975; 
Oer,, Eng,, Fr. ahs., pp, 972, 975). — In repeated experimental infections with eggs 
of A. lumhricoides from pigs as well as from man, the author succeeded in 
producing adult ascarids in the intestines of young pigs. It was found that 
resistance to experimental infections was not affected by vitamin A deficiency. 
Sp<»itaneous infection in natural conditions, like experimental infection, did 
not always lead to the development of ascarids. The time required for the 
cycle of development from embryonated egg until adult, mature worm is about 
2 mo. The resistance of pigs to infection with Asoaris can be divided into 
three forms, namely, a natural, an acquired, and a so-called “age resistance.** 
The latter is probably of no importance. The acquired resistance depends on 
the presence of adult ascarids. In the intestines of earthworms (Lumhricus 
terresirts) which were present in Infected soil the author found many Asoaris 
eggs. It is suggested that earthworms may play a part in the infection with 
Asoaris. 

Studies on infection by and resistance to the Preisz-Nocard baclllns. — 
IV, Notes on the toxin, the pyogenic action, and the lipoid content of the 
bacillus, L. B. Bull and C. G. Dickinson (Aust. Vet. Jour., 11 (1955), No, 4* 
pp, 126-158).— A continuation of the work with Corynehacterium pseudotuher- 
culosU (B. S. R., 70, p. 884). 

Plenro-pnenmonia contagiosa bovum: The staining of the causal organ- 
ism in the specific lesions, A. W. Tubneb (Aust. Jour, Empt. Biol, and Med. 
Boi„ 18 (1955), No. 5, pp, 149-155, figs. 8).— The author finds tiie organism of 
pleuropneumonia contagiosa bovum to be readily demonstrated in sections of 
pathological tissues by a variety of staining methods, provided it is suitably 
fixed. Formol-saline, formol-MOller, or Regaud are absolute contra-indicated. 
Suitable fixatives are the mercuric-chloride group (especially Zenker), Bouin 
(Idcroformolacetic), absolute alcohol, and Oamoy. The reemnmended technic 
tor routine purposes Is flxaticm in Bouin*s solution followed by the staining of 
paraflhi sections by HaUory*8 phosihotungstie acid-limnatoxyUn. The organina 
is present in infected lungs mostly in the rtiativ^ enormous mycelial i^hase. 
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It is considered that its easy demonstration in extracellular situations is 
another reason for its exclusion from the flltrable viruses sensu stricto. 

Rabies (hydrophobia) {Union Bo. Africa [Depts. Pub. Health a/nd Agr. and 
Foreatry'i Bui. 150 (1955), pp. 20, figs. 4).— A practical account of the occurrence 
and nature of and preventive measures for this disease, particularly among 
carnivorous animals (especially the yellow mongoose {Cynictus penidllata) ) , in 
the Union of South Africa. 

Glycerinated rinderpest vaccine stored at room temperature, T. Topacio 
(Philippine Jour. Bci., 57 (1985), No. 4, pp. 427-488).— A description is given of 
a glycerinated rinderpest vaccine capable of storage at local room temperature. 
“The vaccine is of high immunizing value as shown by the fact that 86.2 per- 
cent of all the animals vaccinated resisted successfully the test dose of virulent 
blood. The chief advantage of this vaccine lies in the rapidity of its prepara- 
tion and its keeping quality at local room temperature (20® to 30® C.). There 
is evidence that with better care in technic this vaccine can be rendered 
bacteria-free 1 mo. after preparation, since in four series it was found to be 
sterile within this period even with the ordinary aseptic methods of handling 
the materials.” 

Studies on the B. C. G. — First report, K. Yanaotsawa (Japan. Jour. Expt. 
Med., IS (1985), No. 5, pp. 591-600, figs. 3). — The studies reported, the details of 
which are given in table and chart form, led to the conclusion that while 
B. C. G. vaccine “causes some tubercular changes at the injected site and the 
regional lymph nodes of guinea pigs, these changes are progressive, but benign 
to be able to discover after a few weeks. Any tubercular change could not be 
found macroscopically when the B. C. G. dose under 1 mg was injected. The 
prophylactic effect is remarkable, but the therapeutic effect is much slighter 
than the prophylactic -effect. The injection with the B. C. G. after the tuber- 
cular infection, however, would never make the tubercular changes worse.” 

On the presence of typhus virus in wild rats in New York City, G. Nioo 
(Jour. Infect. Diseases, 57 (1985), No. 8, pp. 252-254)> — Although typhus virus 
was not actually recovered from wild rats obtained from the metropolitan area 
of New York City (for the most part from the neighborhood of wharves), dur- 
ing the months of September to December inclusive, the finding of what 
appeared to be a more or less marked immunizing effect following the injection 
of brain from rats which showed weak Well-Felix reactions may possibly 
indicate previous typhus infection in them. 

Immunization against vims diseases with tissue vaccine, W. H. Boynton 
(Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 87 (1985), No. 6, pp. 650-658). — In this discussion 
the author calls particular attention to the fact that the simultaneous method 
of immunization against virus diseases produces a superior type of immunity. 
The tissue vaccine is limited in that it provides a less adequate immunity and 
has no therapeutic properties; it is infinitely safer, since it eliminates un- 
modified virus from the field and renders negligible the dangers of giving rise 
to secondary complications. Such a vaccine should safely control losses from 
virus infections and assist in eradicating virus scourges. 

Continued investigations of abortus infection in the udder of the cow 
[trans. title], H. O. Pedebsen (Bkand. Vet. Tidskr., 25 (1985), No. 9, pp. 566- 
598, pis. 6, fig. 1; Eng. abs., p. 592). — ^The investigations reported (B. S. R., 72, 
p. 532) have shown that Brucella abortus produces a chronic, infiltrative, and 
productive infiammation in the udder of the cow. “In a number of cases the 
inflammation leads to inflammatory alterations in the udder tissue whidi are 
observable macroscopically, but, as a rule, the inflammation is not observable 
until the histological investigation of the udder is carried out Bven if the 
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Inflammation only exceptionally has such a highly exudative character that 
the udder secretion displays typical alterations produced by Inflammation of 
the udder, still these alterations lead, in many instances, to a diminished 
production of milk from the infected udder quarters.*’ 

Observations on Bang’s disease in a large dairy herd under three differ- 
ent systems of control, G. F. Sohlotthaueb {North Amer, Yet., 16 {1936)^ 
No, 6t pp. 1B7S1), — Observations of a large herd in which the course of Bang’s 
disease was studied over a period of 11 yr. under three different systems of 
control are reported. During the first 5 yr. infected and noninfected animals 
were maintained in contact, in the sixth year rigid segregation was practiced, 
and in the following 5 yr. complete eradication was attempted by disposing of 
all reactor cattle of breeding age. 

The distribution of Br. abortus in the system of * ’carrier** cows, T. M. 
Doyijb {Jour, Compar, Path, and Ther.^ 48 {1935) ^ No, 3, pp, 192-217), — ^In the 
course of the studies reported the tissues of 32 naturally infected cows were 
examined for the presence of Brucella aiortua. 

“The organism has been isolated from 13 different sites in 26 cows; 8 of 
tlie sites consisted of lymphoid tissue. B. abortus was isolated from the iliac 
glands in 52 percent and from the pharyngeal lymphatic glands in 28 percent 
of the cows examined. In view of the high percentage of infection in the iliac 
glands and their close relationship to the uterus, it appears reasonable to re> 
gard them as predilection sites of B. abortus in carrier cows. The strains of 
Brucella isolated were subjected to the usual identification tests and proved 
to be typical B. abortus types. The results obtained from the inoculation of 
guinea pigs with milk indicate that there is little correlation between the 
serological titer of the milk and the presence of the organism in it. B. abortus 
was isolated from 63 percent of guinea pigs Inoculated with known infected 
material.” 

Actinomycosis (lump Jaw, big Jaw, and wooden tongue) in cattle, J. W. 
Gonna WAY and A. W. Ubkn {Missouri Sta. Bui. 357 {1935) ^ pp. 16, figs. 9 ). — 
practical summary of information on this disease of cattle. 

A new coccidlan from the bovine, Eimeria thianethi [trans. title], J. 
Owfx^ssiANY (Ann. Parasitol. Humaine et Compar., 13 {1935), No, 4, pp. 338- 
S41f fig- !)• — ^A new coccidlan met with in bovines in a mountain district of 
Georgia, U. S. S. R., described as E. thianethi, is differentiated from E. zurni, 
E. smithi, E. ellipsoidalis, and B. bukidftonensis. 

Staphylococci associated with mastitis, R. B. Little and E. J. Foley {Jour. 
Amer. Vet. Med, Assoc., 87 {1935), No. 6, pp. 637-649, figs. 5). — The results of a 
study of the cultural reactions of 20 strains of pathogenic and saprophytic 
staphylococci are reported in detail in a table. It is shown that certain 
staphylococci isolated from milk secretions of normal udders, from fatal cases 
of mastitis, and from superficial abscesses of the skin of the udder oqinprise a 
definite group possessing common characteristics. Freshly isolated strains 
were found pathogenic for mice, and mastitis was produced in a cow by small 
numbers of organisms from a culture obtained from a skin abscess. 

An unnoted hemolytic streptococcus associated with milk products, J. M. 
Sheehan and H. U. Wing {Jour. Dairy Boi., 18 {1935), No. 10, pp. 657-660). — 
Under the name Streptococcus hemothermophUus a description is given of a 
form believed to represent a new species. This organism differs from the 
pathogenic species of hemolytic streptococci in its hifl^er maximum tempera- 
ture of growth, a lower minimum temperature of growth, a higher thermal 
death point, and a more acid limiting pH of growth. It also differs from the 
human types in the hydrolysis of sodium hippurate and its failure to fermoit 
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The cattle tick pest in the Philippines — ^its control and eradication, Z. on 
Jesus {Philippine Jowr, Anim. Indus., 2 {1925), No. 4, pp. 268-1^88, pis. 2 , 
fiffs. 8). — ^In this practical account, presented with a list of 13 references to the 
literature, It is pointed out that in the Philippines a pasture can be freed from 
ticks {BoophUus australis Fuller) by vacating it for at least 120 days or 4 mo., 
in which case the seed ticks die of starvation. 

Border pining in sheep, I, W. L. Stewabt and S. E. Piebcy {Jour. Ootnpar. 
Path, and Ther., 48 {1985), No. 8, pp. 157-191). — ^Thls contribution, the details 
of which are presented at length in tables, relates to a disease referred to as 
^'Northumbrian pining” and defined as a chronic, wasting disease of hill she^, 
characterized by anemia and emaciation. A list is given of 28 references to 
the literature. 

Preliminary investigation of a disease of sheep possessing certain char* 
acteristics simnlating Johne's disease, G. W. Dunkin and S. E. B. Balfoub- 
JoNES {Jour. Compar. Path, and Ther., 48 {1935), No. 8, pp. 286-240 ). — A de- 
scription is given of a disease of sheep presenting factors resembling Johne’s 
disease of cattle, in which an acidfast organism isolated from the mucous 
membrane of the intestine of affected sheep was isolated and cultivated in 
pure culture. Points of difference between the condition described and Johne’s 
disease of cattle are referred to. 

Parasitic gastritis: The causes underlying its development in sheep, 
E. L. Tayiob {Jour. Min. Apr. [Ot. Brit.}, 42 {1935), No. 7, pp. 647-657).— It is 
pointed out that the factors governing the increase of parasitic worms to 
disease-producing number fall into three categories: (1) The productivity of 
the eggs of the parasite (1. e., the proportion of the parasites’ eggs that reach 
the Infective stage on the ground), (2) the transmissiblllty of the Infective 
larvae (i. e., the proportion of the Infective larvae picked up by the sheep), 
and (3) the susceptibility of the sheep (i. e., the proportion of infective larvae 
reaching the sheep’s stomach that ultimately develop to maturity). 

The control of parasitic gastritis and enteritis in sheep by treatment 
with copper sulphate and nicotine sulphate, A. D. McEwen {Jour. Compar. 
Path, and Ther., 48 {1935), No. 8, pp. 218-235, figs. 4)- — The author has found 
that the more serious effects of nematode worm infestations of sheep and lambs 
grazing on permanent pasture in England can be prevented by the repeated 
administration of large doses of a 5 percent solution of copi)er sulfate containing 
5 percent of a 40 percent solution of nicotine sulfate. 

Bistribution of nematodes in the small Intestine of the sheep, J. H. 
Tetley {Nature [London}, 186 {1985), No. 8488, pp. 477, 478). — ^It is pointed out 
that the jejunum is the favored region of infection of species of nematodes 
naturally occurring in sheep, and that those of any one genus share a common 
area, while species of different genera vary in the degree to which their in- 
fections overlap. In healthy sheep the species Oooperia curticei, Nematodlrus 
fiUoolUs, spathiger, Btrongyloides papiliosus, Trichostrongylus coluOrifomUs, 
and T. vitrims have each a normal frequency distribution which retains its 
identity throughout the period of Infectioiu 

**From the constancy of the form of distribution in sheep of various ages, 
under various conditions, at different times of the day, and at different sea- 
sons, it is concluded that: (1) Neither active nor passive migration on the 
part of adult worms takes place. (2) The site of infection is determined dxa> 
ing the larval stage. (3) The stimuli causing larvae to take up their sta- 
tion are preset in the contents of the small intestine, and arise hi the 
duodenum at the point of entrance of the bile and pancreatic Juice. (4) 
Spedfic differmicas in distribution are due to inherent dissimilarities m mtm 
of reaction to the stimuli. (5) Trichostrongylus spp. respond to stimnll ht 
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tlie abamasom as W€U as In the Jelnxiiini. T, aaei la aeosltlTe to ^ese, but 
T, volubrifonnia and T, vitrinua are less so, with the result that ^ p^spola^ 
tlons of the latter two impedes become divided between the abomasum and the 
small intestine. Other species found in the small intestine in their passage 
through the abomasum apparently do not remain there long enough to enable 
stimuli to have effect upon them.*' 

Tapeworm studies. — ^11, Persistence of the pasture stage of M. expaasa, 
N. B. Stou. {Amer. Jour, Hyg., 22 (1935), No. 3, pp. €83-7(^j figa. 2). — In con- 
tinuation of the work previously noted (B. S. R., 73, p. 548), instances are 
detailed of the survival in the 1928-32 period of Moniezia ewpanaa on an 
infested pasture under conditions when sheep were not present, or if present 
were not harboring the tapeworm and thus not seeding the area with eggs. 
'These Instances include the well-defined Smith and Bing report [B. S. B, 
58, p. 577] of 17% mo., and a probable case of 22 mo., each of the latter 
periods spanning two winters. Climatic factors of two survival periods are 
detailed. An instance is analyzed of poor infectivlty of the pasture during 
a period of drought. It is shown that no month of the year is excluded as 
an Infective period. The bearing of the data on the eradication and life 
history problem of Moniezia is discussed.*’ 

A list of 13 references to the literature is included. 

Treatment for tapeworm, Moniezia, Infestation of sheep, G. Dikmans 
(North Amer. Tef., 16 (1935), No. 7, pp. 29-32). — This is a review of a report by 
Skriabine and Schulz previously noted (B. S. B, 72, p. 102). 

Tuberculosis of buffaloes in Egypt, with some tuberculin-test experi- 
ments, M. Oabpano, trans. by Z. Mohamed (Egypt Min. Agr., Tech, and Sci. 
8erv. Bui. 138 (1935), pp. 19, pU. 8). — It is concluded that while buffaloes are 
immune to most of the infectious and epidemic diseases, they are as susceptible 
to tuberculosis us are the cattle that live with them under similar conditions. 

Studies on the endoparasitic fauna of Trinidad mammals. — ^I, Some para- 
sites of Trinidad deer, T. W. M. Gamebon (Canad. Jour. Rea., IS (1935), No. 5, 
Sect. D, pp, 89-96, figa. 11). — Four parasites of Mdzama aimplidoomia, the single 
species of deer which occurs in Trinidad, are described, namely, Nematodirua 
uricihi n. sp., Mazamaatrongylua trinitatia n. g. and sp., lereatrongylua fUiformia 
n. g. and sp., and Mazamanema longiburaatum n. g. and sp. 

The distribution of swine influenza vims in swine, M. L. Obcutt and B B. 
Shope (Jour. Expt. Med., 62 (1935), No. 6, pp. 823-826), — ^This is a further study 
(B. S. B., 65, p. 674; 68, p. 532 ; 74, p. 304) of swine influenza, a disease of com- 
plex etiology caused by the concerted action of a filtrable virus and the bacterium 
HemophUua influenzae auia, neither of which alone is capable of inducing the 
disease. The swine influenza virus was found to be ''regularly present in the 
turbinates, tracheal exudate, and lungs of infected swine, but not in the sifle^is, 
livers, kidneys, mesenteric lymph nodes, colon mucosae, brains, or blood. It was 
present in low concentration in the bronchial lymph nodes of two out of ^ght 
animals. This localization of the virus in swine adcords with its classiflcatiOD 
as a pneumotropic virus.** 

The actions of morphine on the horse, B. S. Amadon and A. H. Cbaigx 
(jPenn. Univ., Vet. Ewt. Quart. No. 60 (1935), pp, 26, figa. 3).— This r^rt of a 
project aimed at the development of a more efBdent sedative for the horse deals 
with morphine, dihydromorphine, codeine, dihydropseudocodelne, dionine^ and 
dthydromorphinone (Dilaudid) . A list is given of 15 refermices to the literature. 

Bxpertmeutal studies on^e^uine encephalomyelitis fomallsed brain tis- 
sue vaccine, M. S. Shahan and L. T. Gxltneb (North Amer, Vet., 16 (1985), 
No. 6, pp. 18^26). — In continuation of the earlier woHl (B. S. B, 71, p. 586), 
4m2ir-46 8 
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additional tests of the protectiye value under controlled experimental conditions 
of field trials made in Delaware and Virginia, where the disease had been 
epizootic, are reported upon. All the work was conducted with a representative 
eastern strain of virus which was recovered from a field case in 1938. 

*‘The encephalomyelitis vaccine described and used consisted of virus contain- 
ing brain tissue, removed from horses after prostration or death following intra- 
cerebral inoculation, suspended 1 part in 9 parts of physiological salt solution 
and inactivated (killed) by the addition of 0.4 percent formalin. In treating 
over 400 horses under experimental and field conditions, no evidence was ob- 
tained that the product was capable of reproducing the disease when used in 
two doses of 25 cc each. Aside from a local reaction of transitory nature, no 
inconvenience t%the animals treated was observed. 

“Svidence of efilcacy of the product was obtained in both laboratory and field 
trials. Of 13 vaccinated horses 9 were sufficiently protected to withstand an 
Intralingual inoculation of virus sufficiently active to cause the development of 
encephalomyelitis in 13 control animals, of which all but 2 died as a result of 
the disease or were sacrificed in extremis. In one test 2 horses were protected 
by use of a vaccine 7 mo. old, and in another 2 horses were protected by use of 
6-month-old vaccine. In still another test 2 of 5 horses treated with vaccine of 

3 mo. of age were protected. The indications are that the vaccine retains its 
antigenic potency for some months. As to the duration of immunity, our tests 
are too limited to draw definite conclusions. It appears, however, that while 
the high degree of immunity is present after a period of 6 weeks, there is still 
evidence of immunity some months after vaccination. 

“In field trials in Virginia and Delaware over 300 horses and mules were 
treated with the vaccine. While encephalomyelitis developed in some of the 
vaccinated animals, indicating that the procedure does not confer 100 percent 
immunity against natural exposure (vaccination likewise did not afford 100 
l)ercent protection against artificial exposure), the available data, from Virginia 
trials at least, show a higher Incidence of the disease in the nonvaccinated ani- 
mals. In addition, in the districts where vaccination was carried out, there was 
a much lower morbidity than in areas where vaccination was not practiced.’* 

The authors* observations indicate that a definite period of time should be 
allowed for the vaccinated animal to develop immunity (15 to 30 days) before 
possible exposure to infection. 

Equine cutaneous leishmaniasis: Treatment with berberine sulphate, 
S. C. J. Bknnbtt (Jour, Compar. Path, and Ther.t 48 (1935), No, 3, pp, 241-Wt 
pi. 1 ), — A description is given of what appears to be the first recorded case of 
equine cutaneous leishmaniasis and its treatment with berberine sulfate. A 
complete cure followed the injection of a single set of local injections totaling 

4 cc of a 1 percent solution, but a rather troublesome edema also resulted. 

WamlHng heart worm disease in practice, E. B. Dibbell (Vet. Med., 30 

(1935), No, 11, pp. 493-499, figs. 4 ), — ^Examinations made of hospitalized dogs at 
Baltimore, Idd., are said to have shown about 18 percent of the large dogs 
and 10 percent of the small dogs to be parasitized by the heart worm Diro- 
fUaria immitis, tor which mosquitoes of the genera Anopheles, Aedes, Mveorhgn- 
ohus, and Culeis serve as intermediate hosts. 

A note on Onclcola canis (Kaupp) , a parasite of the dog, B. E. Bebbas- 
siEB (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 87 (1935), No. 5, pp. 573, 574).-~The occur- 
rence of thi^ acanthocephalid in a dog at Columbus, Ohio, is recorded. This 
is said to be the first case reported from Ohio and only the second case to be 
reported from any State other than Texas. 

Healthy carriers of poultry diseases, H. A. HoFViiAN (OaUf. Dept. Agr. 
BuL, 94 (1985), No. 8, pp. 817-881).— Betereoce is made to healthy carriers of 
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pallomm disease, fowl typhoid, fowl cholera, infectioiis laryngotracheitis, in- 
fections colds, blackhead, and other diseases. 

Studies of total erythrocyte and leucocyte counts of fowls, m, IT 
(Canad, Jour, Res., 18 (1985), No8, Sect, D, pp, 61-71, figs, 2; 5, Sect, D, pp, 
85-88 ), — A continuation of earlier work (B. S. R., 73, p. 394). 

III. Variation in number of blood cells of normal fowl, J. Biely and B. I. 
Palmer. — Counts were made of the erythrocytes and leucocytes of 100 ajqpar- 
ently healthy and vigorous Single Comb White Leghorn hens. Post-mortem 
examinations made following the counts did not reveal any striking abnor- 
malities, and with few exceptions the birds were exceptionally free from 
intestinal parasites. 

“The range of the erythrocyte counts was found to be 1,806,000 to 3,845,000 
and of leucocyte counts 18,330 to 49,000. The data are analysed statistically. 
In respect to the erythrocyte counts, the authors* data are in complete agree- 
ment with the recent studies by Cook and Dearstyne of 75 female birds [B. 
S. R., 71, p. 102]. There is, however, a marked difference in the range 
(8,000-47,000) and the mean of the leucocyte counts, which may be due to 
the different technic employed by Cook and Dearstyne. 

“Total erythrocyte and leucocyte counts were also made of 47 1- to 2-day-old 
chicks. The range of the erythrocyte counts was found to be 1,800,000 to 
3,180,000 and of the leucocyte counts 15,000 to 28,830. A statistical analysis 
of the data is presented. In the case of the baby chicks, since the environ- 
mental conditions are relatively uniform, it would appear that factors other 
than environment affect the total erythrocyte and leucocyte counts of individual 
chicks.” 

IV. Erythrocyte and leucocyte counts of birds raised in confinement, B. I. 
Palmer and J. Biely. — Erythrocyte and leucocyte counts were made of 66 female 
and 50 male Single Comb White Leghorns raised in confinement from the age 
of 1 day until sexual maturity. 

“The mean erythrocyte count of the males was significantly higher than the 
mean of the females. There was no significant difference between the mean 
leucocyte counts of the males and the females. The erythrocyte counts of 
the confined birds were significantly lower than those of normal birds kept 
under natural conditions and those of 1- to 2-day-old chicks, while the leucocyte 
counts were significantly higher.” 

On chemotherapy in leucosis of fowls, J. Engelbbeth-Holm, A. Rothe 
Meyeb, and E. Uui. (Acta Path, et Microbiol. Scand., 12 (1985), No. PP- 491-^ 
5l0 ). — In therapeutic experiments with leucosis of fowls (erythroblastosis), an 
organic lead preparation (R 237 b (Rothinann), sodium plumbo-dithio-pyridine- 
carbonate), administered in 0.5 cc of a 5-percent solution, plasmochin (Bayer), 
a derivative of quinine, administered in 1.5 cc of a 1-percent solution, and 
rhodOQUlne (special, Paris), administered in 0.5 cc in a 0.4-percent -solution, 
all given intravenously and daily, proved largely ineffective. The lead prepara- 
tion proved to be strongly hemotoxic. Rhodoquine was the only one of the 
three preparations that had any Inactivating effect upon the leucotic agent. 

Anthrax infection in birds, M. Cabpano, trans. by B. J. Moreno (Egypt Min, 
Agr,, Tech, and Sci, Serv. Bui. 158 (1985), pp. 18, pis. 4).-- The experiments re- 
ported show that chickens, pigeons, and sparrows are very resistant and nearly 
immune to anthrax infection. The resistance to development of the anthrax 
bacillus may be experimentally overcome by weakening the birds either by 
physical or chemical means, *Which, through withdrawing all their means of 
reaction and often reducing temperatures, transform them into easily culti- 
vated subjects. Birds are very susceptible to anthrax toxins. BaMme on- 
ihrooit experimentally introduced in these animals acts principally by its 
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toxic powers. The grave case of natural anthrax infection observed in an 
ostrich, which has a temperature similar to that of a mammal, is considered 
to emphasise the importance of high body temperature as a means of defense 
by birds against the anthrax infection. 

Ranikhet disease, S. M. A. Shah and Sadabud Din Ahhad (Indiwn Vet. 
Jour.y 12 (1995), No. 2, pp. 131-135 ). — ^In the course of the account it is pointed 
out that about 90 percent of the Indian country-bred fowls are susceptible 
to this highly infectious disease of fowls, resulting in a mortality of 90 percent 

A malarial parasite infecting all blood and blood-forming cells of birds, 
C. G. Hxnrr and W. Bloom {Jour. Infect. Diseases, 57 (1935), No. 3, pp. 315-336, 
pl8. 2, figs. 5 ). — ^The results of observations and experiments on the kinds of 
cells infected by the avian parasite Plasmodium eUmgatum, the morphology of 
its asexual stages, the periodicity of its segmentation, and related characteris- 
tics are reported. 

A serological variant of Salmonella aertrycke isolated from pigeons, 
P. R. Edwaeds (Jour. Bad., 30 (1935), No. 5, pp. 465-471 ). — ^This contribution 
from the Kentucky Experiment Station reports upon a biochemical and sero- 
logical study of cultures isolated from pigeons in three widely separated com- 
munities which has led to the recognition of a serological variant of 8. aer- 
trgcke. The organism differs from 8. aertrycke in that it possesses somatic 
antigens identical with th()se of 8. ahortus-egm. Some strains of the variant 
fall to ferment maltose, and all give a negative Bitter test. The term 8. 
aertrycke var. storrs is proposed to designate this type. 

Infections myxomatosis of domestic rabbits, F. D. McKenney and J. E. 
Shillinoeb (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 87 (1935), No. 6, pp. 621-630, figs. 2 ). — 
A description is given of this highly contagious and frequently fatal disease 
of the domestic rabbit due to a flltrable virus. 

Tests of anthelmintics for the removal of rabbit parasites, W. H. Weight 
and J. Bozicevich (North Amer. Vet., 16 (1935), No. 7, pp. 20-28, 29 ). — ^The re- 
sults of experimental testing of anthelmintics against rabbit parasites are sum- 
marized as follows; 

“Oil of chenopodium in doses of 0.15 cc per kilogram of body weight, followed 
immediately by 10 cc of castor oil by mouth, removed, respectively, 62.4 and 100 
percent of the pin worms (Passalurus amhiguus) from 2 rabbits. In 1 case, the 
10-cc dose of castor oil did not provide adequate purgation and it was necessary 
to' give the animal an additional 15 cc of castor oil. It is believed that the 
efficacy of the drug, which in this case was 52.4 percent, was lowered because of 
Insufficient elimination. 

*^etrachlorethylene in doses of 0.3 cc and 0.5 cc per kilogram of body weight, 
followed by 8 g of Epsom salt in solution by mouth in 1 case and by 5 cc of a 
saturated solution of Epsom salt in a second case, removed, respectively, 70.4 and 
90.6 percent of the pinworms from 2 rabbita 

“Tetrachlorethylene at a dose rate of 0.5 cc per kilogram of body weifidit, ad- 
ministered after a 24-hr. fast, was usually very effective for the destruction of 
stomach worms (Obelisooides curUcuU). For best results, animals should not 
be fed or watered for 3 to 4 hr. after treatment Lower efficacies were secured 
in rabbits which had apparently not been properly fasted before the administra- 
tion of the anthelmintic. 

“Carbon tetrachloride at a dose rate of 0.3 cc per kilogram of body weight 
apparently killed most of the stomach worms present in 1 rabbit treated with 
this drug. 

“Oil of dienopodlum or tetrachlorethylene was not effective for the ranoval 
of tricbostroiigyles (Trichostrongylus caloaratus). Prdiminary flooding of the 
stomadi and intestinal tract with 60 cc of a 2 percent sdntton of sodinm bt- 
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carbonate prior to tlie administration of tetracbloretbylene added Uttie or 
notbing to the eflicacy of the treatment 

**Tetradiloreth3rlene at a dose rate of 0.5 cc per kilogram of body w^ght ad- 
ministered after a 24-hr. fast, was effective for the destruction of jdnwom 
(P. ambiguus) larvae in the stomach. 

“Oil of chenopodium in a dose of 0.15 cc per kilogram of body weight fol- 
lowed by castor oil, failed to remove whipworms {Tridhuris leporia) from the 
1 rabbit Infested with these worms. 

“When properly administered, oil of chenopodium, carbon tetradiloride^ or 
tetrachlorethylene was without harm to rabbits used in these tests. In the 
doses employed, these drugs apparently have an adequate margin of safety for 
rabbits. However, little can be concluded from so few tests as to <the safety of 
these drugs in practice. Clinical experience in the treatment of hundreds or 
thousands of rabbits might bring to light contra-indicdtions for the use of these 
drugs which could not be expected to be represented in a few experimental 
animals.*’ 

AQEIGULTirEAL ENaiNEEEINa 

Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Engineering, 1085, 
S. H. McCboby (U, 8, Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Engin. Rpt., J9S5, pp. 22). — ^This 
report briefly presents the progress results of investigations in irrigation (utili- 
zation of water, underground storage, silt in Texas streams, evaporation studies, 
and irrigation in the humid regions) ; drainage of sugarcane lands, control of 
ground water in peat and muck soils, and durability of drain tile ; soil erosion 
control; farm operating efBciency; farm structures (improvement, repairs, and 
equipment) ; storage and transportation of farm products; machinery for com, 
cotton, and sugar beet production, insect control, fertilizer distribution, forage- 
crop drying, seed grain treaters, and special harvesters; and cotton ginning. 
It is pointed out that a large part of this work is conducted in cooperation with 
the State experiment stations. 

[Agricultural englueering investigations at the Illinois Station] {Illinois 
8ta. Rpt. 19S4, pp. 110, 111, 190-206, figs. 2 ), — ^The progress results are briefly 
presented of investigations by C. W. Crawford, E. T. Robbins, and W. M. 
Dawson on factors influencing the pulling ability of horses and mules ; on the 
use of electricity on the farm, by E. W. Lehmann and A. L. Young ; farm home 
sewage disposal, by Lehmann and A. M. Buswell ; use of low grade oils in the 
tractor engine and of rubber tires on tractor wheels, both by B. I. Shawl ; new 
plow attachments for combating insect pests, by Young and Shawl; terraces 
and contour farming for reducing soil erosion, by Lehmann and E. G. Johnson ; 
harvesting methods, by Lehmann, Young, and Shawl; machine for harvesting 
artichokes, by Lehmann and Shawl; wheat storage, by W. L. Burlison, Q. H. 
Dungan, Lehmann, and R. H. Reed; stationary spraying, by Lehmann, Reed, 
H. W. Anderson, and R. L. McMunn; and gas production from farm wastes, 
by H. P. Rusk, Buswell, Lehmann, E. E. DeTurk, and L. J. Norton. 

[Agricultural engineering investigations by the Wisconsin Station] (Wis- 
oonrin 8ta. Bui. 430 (1935), pp. 58-31, 106-112, figs. 4).— The progress results 
are briefly presented of Investigations on soil erosion control which are being 
conducted in co(^ratl<m with the U. S. D. A. Soil Conservation Service; hay 
harvesting machinery, by F. W. Duffee; hay cutting, by Duffee, L. F. Graber, 
G. Bohstedt, B. H. Roche, and E. B. Hart; and a new type buhr feed mill, 
hy Duffee, H. D. Bruhn, et aU 

Geology and ground-water resources of Atascosa and Frio Ck>unttes, 
Texas, J. T. LonsuaIiB (V. 8. Geol. Survey, Water-Supply Paper 376 (1935^ pp. 
pis. S, figs. 4).-*-The purpose of this Investigatioii was to determine tbe 
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source, quantity, and quality of the ground water used for irrigation and other 
purposes in the above area. 

Bibliography on mral water supply, compiled by D. W. Gbaf (U. 8. Dept. 
Agr.j Bur. Agr. Engin., 1985, pp. 24) • — A. selected list of references. 

The role of field drains in removing excess water from the soil. — Some 
observations on rates of fiow from outfalls, H. H. Nicholson {Jour. Agr. 
8ci. lEnglcmd}, 24 (1984), No. 8, pp. 849-367, figs. S). — In a contribution from 
the School of Agriculture of Cambridge University, some records of tile drain 
performance made in 1856-67 are reexamined and the different aspects of 
drainage in heavy and light soils indicated. 

The existence and Influence of the movements of the water table in connec- 
tion with the behavior of light land drains are demonstrated. The problem of 
the water table in heavy land is discussed, and the behavior of field test holes 
In such circumstances is explained by surface drainage into them. The mag- 
nitude of the fluctuations in run-off from heavy land and the need for doser 
records of outfall performance are stresseil. 

Observations on the behavior of mole drains on heavy clay land are de- 
scribed. Comparison of grass and arable land records reveals differences anal- 
ogous to those between heavy and light land. An account is given of the 
effects of the advance of the drainage season and of the distribution of rainfall 
within the season. The nature of the differences in action of tile and mole 
drains is described. 

The effects of variations in the agricultural treatment of one soil type on 
its drainage properties are Indicated. Examples are given of the drying out 
of the soil and subsoil in the absence of a soil mulch, of the power of surface 
cultivations to keep the subsoil moist, and of the influence of cultivations in 
drying out the surface soil, together with their effects on the subsequent 
drainage history of the area involved. 

Corrosiveness of certain Ohio soils, I. A. Denison and S. P. Ewing (Soil 
Bci., 40 (1935), No. 4, pp. 287-299, figs. ^).— -The soils occurring along a 200-mlle 
section of a pipe line system in Ohio have been mapped by the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards, the corrosiveness of each type having been estimated from the 
corrosion actually experienced in operating the pipe lines. The average total 
acidity and resistivity of each of the soil types were determined and cor- 
related with the known corrosiveness of the soils. A formula was derived 
whereby the corrosiveness of the soils can be approximated from the values 
for total acidity and resistivity, “Flood plain and terrace soils are, however, 
more corrosive than would be indicated by the formula.” The corrosiveness 
of the soils was related to the texture of the subsoil and to the degree of 
development shown by the soil profile. Soils having the heaviest subsoils and 
showing the least profile development w^ere found to be the most corrosive. 
Very little corrosion occurred in light-textured, well-drained soils. 

Report of the Chief of the Soil Conservation Service, 1985, H. H. Ben- 
nett (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Boil Conaerv. Berv. Rpt., 1935, pp. 42). — ^This report, the 
first of this Service, discusses the history, organization, objectives, and 
plan of work of the Soil Conservation Service. A section on investigation and 
research describes the character, status, and progress of investigations on soil 
erosion. 

The Abney level handbook, H. A. Calkins and J. B. Title (V. B. Dept. Agr,, 
Forest Berv., 1985, pp. 111-^44, figs. 27). — ^Thls instrument is described and illus- 
trated, and technical Information and data are given on its use in forest sur- 
veying. 

Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, 1985, T. H. Mac- 
Donald (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur, Pub. Roads Bpt.,.1935, pp. 60).— In addition to a 
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progress report of the administrative activities of the Bureau, especially as 
they relate to Federal aid and other funds for highway construction, a brief 
account is given of economic and statistical investigations, highway manage- 
ment and production cost studies, and physical researches on highway struc- 
tures and materials conducted during the year. 

Public Boads, [November 1985] (17. S, Dept. Apr., PubUo Boada, 16 
{1935) t No. 9, pp. 169-200+12], figs. 49).— This number of this periodical con- 
tains the current status of U. S. Public Works road construction as of October 
31, 1985, and part 2 of an article on The Structural Design of Concrete Pave- 
ments, by L. W. Teller and E. G. Sutherland (pp. 169-197) (E. S. B., 74, p. 402). 

Bibliography on new building materials, compiled by D. W. Grat {U. 8. 
Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Eng in., 1936, pp. 9). — list of references. 

Strength and related properties of woods grown in the United States, 
Lu J. Mabkwabdt and T. B. G. Wilson {U. 8. Dept. Agr.^ Tech. Bui. 479 {1935), 
pp. 99, figs. 40) • — This bulletin presents data from a study begun in 1910, in- 
volving several hundred thousand tests of the mechanical and some of the 
related physical properties of 164 species of native woods, together with related 
Information on factors that affect strength properties. 

The information given may be used not only for comparing species but also 
for calculating the strength of wood members, for establishing safe working 
stresses when used in conjunction with other information including results of 
tests of structural timbers, and for grouping species into classes of ai^oxi- 
mately like properties for various purposes. The bulletin is based on the same 
series of tests but supersedes Bulletin 556 (E. S. B., 37, p. 885), covering addi- 
tional species and additional tests on species previously reported. 

In addition to tlie data from the standard series of tests begun in 191(>, 
there are included results of all earlier tests by the Forest Service that were 
made in such a manner as to afford data of comparable character to that 
resulting from the standard series. 

Simplified computation of vertical pressures in elastic foundations, 
N. M. Newmabk {111. Engin. Expt. 8ta. Oirc. 24 {1935), pp. 19, figs. 6). — ^From 
a mathematical analysis of the problem a table is presented giving the vertical 
pressure on elastic foundations in terms of the intensity of load at a point a 
unit depth below the corner of a rectangular area uniformly loaded. Various 
examples illustrating the use of the table are also given. 

Boiler-water troubles and treatments with special reference to problems 
in western Oregon, B. E. Summers {Oreg. Engin. Expt. 8ta. Bui. 6 {1935), 
pp. 52, figs. 18). — This bulletin presents a critical review of what is now estab- 
lished in boiler-water chemistry. The attempt is made to set up briefly in one 
reference a practical background of established fact for the use of boiler oper- 
ators in any place. Gertain peculiar and specifle problems encountered in 
western Oregon are so outlined as to bring them suitably to the atteption of 
boiler users and others concerned. 

It is considered apparent that no natural water, regardless of its freedom 
from hardness, is entirely satisfactory for boiler use without at least some 
treatment or chemical control The highly soft natural waters of western 
Oregon, and perhaps other waters from diverse localities softened to a like de- 
gree, are inclined, under the prevailing high boiler temperatures, mlntmnm 
blow-down rates, and limited boiler- water alkalinities (demanded by metal- 
embrittlement control), to cause the deposition of very hard, heat-resistant 
boiler scale of the most obJect(pnable and dangerous type. 

Oil and gasoline Information for motorists, G. a Wilson {Wis. Sngim. 
Expt. 8ta. Bui. 78 {1934), PP« ^00, figs, i4).— A large amount of both technical 
and popular Information is given relaUng to gasoline, lubricating oil, and gas- 
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oline and oil testing and specifications. Chapters are included on volatility of 
gasoline, impurities in gasoline, detonation, vapor lock, carburetion and gaso- 
line consumption, special motor fuels, the selection of a motor fu^ the theory 
of lubrication, lubricating systems, crankcase oil temperatures during operation, 
oil consumption, reasons for changing crankcase oil, oil reclamation, selection 
of oil by the motorist, production of gasoline and lubricating oil, the testing of 
gasoline, specifications for motor fuels, laboratory oil tests, operating tests of 
crankcase lubricating oil, and the selection of crankcase oils from specifications. 
A bibliography of 87 references to work bearing on the subject is Included. 

Alcohol and alcohol-gasoline blends as fuels for automotive engines. — 
m, Performance tests of alcohol, gasoline, and alcohol-gasoline mixtures 
as fuels for an eight cylinder automobile engine, A. L. Teodobo (Philippine 
Apr., (19S5)t No. 5, pp. S52-387, fige. 18).— The purpose of this study, the third 
contribution to the subject (E. S. R., 74, p. 266), is to determine the perform- 
ance of an 8-cylinder engine when gasoline, alcohol, and alcohol-gasoline mix- 
tures are used as fuels. The important points considered were operating 
characteristics and fuel economy. 

Two groups of tests were carried out In the first group 11 series of bench 
studies were made on 11 different kinds of fuels, while in the second group 7 
series of road tests were conducted. Denatured alcohol 193® proof was used 
in the fuel mixtures containing from 10 to 60 percent alcohol. From 60 per- 
cent up, a grade containing only 190® proof alcohol was utilized. 

The engine used showed a very satisfactory performance when alcohol, 
gasoline, and alcohol-gasoline combinations were used as fuels. A mixture 
containing 6 percent 193® proof denatured alcohol was found miscible with 
gasoline at temperatures as low as 21® O. The engine adjustment best suited 
for gasoline was found ideal for operation on mixtures containing as high 
as 16 percent alcohol. To obtain a very satisfactory performance, a part chok- 
ing of the carburetor was needed for mixtures containing 20 percent alcohol. 
To produce the same power as gasoline without changing the size of the 
venturi tube or of the air passage area, jets larger than the one adapted for 
gasoline were used for mixtures containing at least 15 percent alcohol. 

At speeds below 600 r. p. m., very economical adjustments with mixtures con- 
taining at least 20 percent alcohol were often characterized by jerky and un- 
even operations. Engine detonation was much in evidence using gasoline at 
full throttle. Pinking was minimized as the percentage of alcohol in the 
mixture was increased. No sign of detonation was noted at any load and speed 
when the mixture used contained at least 20 percent alcohol. In general, con- 
stancy in operation at higher loads could be maintained for a longer time with 
the mixtures than with gasoline, and greater maximum power could be developed 
with the mixtures. This was true especially for mixtures containing a large 
amount of alcohol. As the percentage of alcohol in the mixture was Increased, 
the engine pick-up was slightly slowed down. Engine-starting with almost 
straight alcohol was not always very easy when the engine was cold. 

In general it was observed that at full load and at some points in three- 
fourths load the mixtures containing as high as 20 percoit alcohol were more 
economical than gasoline, while at other loads the larger the percentage of 
alcohol in the mixtures the higher was the fuel consumption per brake horse- 
power hour. The increases varied from an average of 4 to 6 percent for every 
10 percent of alcohol added. The mixture containing the least amount of 
gasoline had the highest efaciency. At full load, gasoline had the lowest efli- 
ciency cm all Eg>eeds. A mixture containing 10 percent alcohol gave greater 
mileage than gasoline under the conditions in which they were tested. 
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Huthamattcul *iid experimental etndlea on ilte form of chaff-cutter 
knirea Ctrans. title], Y. Tamitxa (Nogyodoboku Kenkyu (Jbor. Agr, SngiiL Boo^ 
Tokyo, Japan), 7 (19S6), No. S, pp. 2B1--281, figs, 98; Eng. abs., p. 98I).^In a 
contribution from the Kyoto Imperial University, studies are reported in which 
a new coordinate system of expressing the curve of the edge of the knife of a 
chaff cutter was developed. Two general forms of spirals for these knives are 
recommended which are designated as the constant angle type and the constant 
speed type. The testing apparatus is described. 

Comparative efficiency of electrically operated tanks versus ice in the 
cooling of milk, J. H. Fsandsen (Jour. Dairy Sci., 18 (1985), No. 7, pp. 479, 
480). — In a brief contribution from the Massachusetts Experiment Station the 
results of experiments are briefly reported indicating that the tank should be of 
ample capacity. Roughly speaking, when filled with cans to full capacity, 
there should still be room for twice as much water and ice as the milk. If 
the tank is of home construction there should be at least S or 4 in. of cork or its 
equivalent, and this must be protected against moisture. The experiments 
indicate that the water in the tank should always be as high as the milk line. 

A study of the operating results of a number of small sewage treatment 
plants, W. F. Shephard and E. F. Eldbidge (Mich. Engin. Ewpt. Sta. Bui. 68 
(1985), pp. 27, figs. 6 ). — Operating data are presented on 20 small sewage treat- 
ment plants in Michigan. The study consisted, in most of the plants, in the 
collection and analysis of two 24-hr. composite samples from the influents and 
effluents of the various units. The units included in the survey consisted of 
12 Imhoff tank plants, 3 septic tank plants, 4 plants with separate sedimenta- 
tion and sludge digestion tanks, 7 sand filter plants, 4 with trickling filters, 2 
with contact filters, and 1 activated sludge plant 

AGEICULTITEAL ECOEOMIGS 

[Investigations in agricultural economics at the Illinois Station, 
1088-84] (Illinois Sta. Rpt. 1984, PP- 168-194, figs. 2 ). — Results not previously 
noted are reported for the following investigations: (1) Findings by H. O. M. 
Case, M. L. Mosher, J. B. Andrews, and J. B. Cunningham for 1030-32 of 
the work done by the farm bureau farm management service as to farm 
organization and management in areas including Henry, Knox, Peoria, and 
Stark Counties and Livingston, McLean, Tazewell, and Woodford Counties; 
findings by P. E. Johnston, L. Wright, J. E. Wills, and Mosher on farm 
earnings in 1083 on 1,372 farms in different areas of the State; findings by 
Case, R. H. Wilcox, and E. L. Sauer as to costs of production of com, oats, 
soybeans, and wheat In east-central Illinois in 1082 and 1033 and of soy- 
beans in 1031-33 in Champaign and Piatt Counties, by R. C. Ross; some 
additional findings by Johnston in a study of combined man-labor, horse, and 
machinery costs on farms using different types of power; findings in a study 
by R. O. Ashby and H. P. Rusk of the effect of local livestock markets on 
terminal markets, general level of prices paid producers, etc.; results of a 
study made by Wilcox and L. B. Card of the cost of producing eggs and the 
returns on 28 poultry flocks in 1933; findings in a study by Johnston and 
R. S. Marsh of the costs and profits in producing fruits and vegetables, 1962 
and 1963 ; and some findings in a study by J. W. Uoyd oif possible reductions 
in fruit packing costs through improvements in packing-house organization 
and management and in a study by Lloyd and S. W. Decker of the effects of 
cooling shipped firuits on losses. 

Current Farm Economies, Oklahomn, [October and December 1985] 
(Oklahomn Bta., Cur. Farm Boon., 8 (1333), Nos. S, pp. 89^112, figs. 2; 6, pp, 11$-^ 
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lS6t fig 9, 5). — ^Both nnmbers include the usual tables of indexes of prices and 
purchasing power of farm products and time deposits in Oklahoma. No. 5 
includes (1) reviews of the general agricultural and industrial situation and 
the meat animal situation, by T. R. Hedges, and of the feed crop situation, 
by I R. LeCamp; and (2) articles on the processing tax the farmers’ tariff, 
by L. S. Ellis; cotton ginning rates in Oklahoma and neighboring States, by 
R. A. Ballinger; and how much cotton should America plant? by J. T. Sanders. 
No. 6 includes (1) reviews of the general situation and the cotton situation, 
by Hedges; the meat animal situation, by P. Nelson; and the broomcom 
and wheat situations, by Ballinger; and (2) articles on cash Income to Okla- 
homa farmers for 1985, by H. A. Miles; the battle against farm tenancy in 
Oklahoma, by Sanders; the organization of land utilization division. Re- 
settlement Administration, region VIII, by C. P. Blackwell; and the rural 
resettlement program, by W. J. Green. 

[Investigations in agricultural economics by the Wisconsin Station, 
1988-84] {Wisconsin 8ta. Bui. 4S0 (1985), pp. 62-83, flys. 6). — Investigations 
In agricultural economics not previously noted are reported on as follows: 

(1) Tables and a chart are Included and discussed showing the percentage 
distribution of land by land uses and by slope Intervals on 80 farms in 
Vernon County in August 1933, as found by M. H. Oohoe, G. S. Wehrwein, and 
N. Clark in a study of erosion, land use, and farm management practices; 

(2) tables are included and discussed showing the economic progress, money 
income during 1938, taxes, tax delinquency, and proportion of farmers on 
relief, distance to market, neighbors, schools, churches, and doctors of 1,233 
owner operators grouped by length of residence, as found by Wehrwein, Clark, 
and R. F. Spllman in an economic study of Isolated settlers in 23 northern 
counties of Wisconsin, and some correlations are made; (3) tables by C. F. 
Wehrwein give data, by years 1928-32, regarding delinquency in property 
taxes levied in the rural towns of Dane and Iron Counties; (4) a table and 
a chart present data as to farm receipts, expenses, and labor income in La 
Crosse County farms, as found by D. R. Mitchell in a study of measures 
farmers are using to adjust farm business to depression price levels; (5) a 
table showing the annual differences in prices quoted for different types of 
hogs in the Milwaukee and Madison markets, 1929-33, as found in a study 
made by M. A. Schaars, W. F. Finner, and R. B. Fisher; (6) a table showing 
the number of different kinds of livestock trucked to Milwaukee, 1920, 1925, 
1930, and 1934, as found in a study by Schaars of the effects of trucking on 
livestock marketing; (7) some findings in a study by Schaars and A. C. Hoff- 
man of the factors responsible for the differences in quality and value of 
veal calves and the need for accurate grading at shipping points; (8) charts 
with discussion by H. H. Bakken and M. A. Abrahsimsen showing for the 
period 1905-34 the total consumption in the United States of different kinds 
of chewing tobacco, the total amount of scrap chewing tobacco manufactured 
in the United States and the amount of Wisconsin leaf tobacco used in the 
manufacture of scrap chewing tobacco, and the number of cigars of different 
classes consumed in the United States, 1920-34; and (10) a chart with dis- 
cussion by A. Hobson and D. S. Anderson showing the relation, 1919-34, of the 
per capita consumption of cheese, price of cheese “twins” at Plymo-uth, Wis., 
and factory pay rolls in the United States. 

The agHcnltaral outlook for 1986 (U. 8, Dept Agr,, Misc. Pub. 235 (1985), 
pp, 144 ). — ^“This report presents a summary of facts bearing upon the present 
situation and probable developments wltli respect to agricultural production 
and marketing In 1^. The best available information has been assembled and 
carefully studied before preparing statements designed to help farmers in 
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making declsiona for the next year’s operations. These statements were pre- 
pared by the staff of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and have been con- 
sidered in detail and revised in conference with agricultural economists from 
the agricultural colleges, experiment stations, and extension services of the 
States, as well as others representing other Bureaus of the Department of 
Agriculture, the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, and the Farm Credit 
Administration. . . . The facts concerning foreign competition and demand 
were . . . more comprehensive than have been available at any time in the past, 
as a result of the numerous special studies on general subjects relating to 
foreign-trade agreements. A section of the report on the outlook for farm- 
family living has been prepared in cooperation with the representatives of the 
Bureau of Home Economics and the Extension Service for the last 4 yr.** 

The report covers the domestic and foreign demand for agricultural products, 
agricultural credit, farm labor, equipment, fertilizers, etc., farm-family living, 
and different crop.s, fruits, and vegetables, different kinds of livestock and 
poultry, and livestock and poultry products. 

Type of farming areas in Colorado, B. Hunter, L. A. Moobhouse, R. T. 
Burdick, and H. B. Pingbey {Colorado Sta. BuL 4iS (1985) , pp. 185 , figs. 46 ). — 
The method used in this study, made in cooperation with the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, U. S. D. A., was historical, graphical, and analyticaL 
“The development of agriculture within the State has been studied from early 
in its beginning; the various factors which have been and now are shaping 
Colorado’s agriculture have been carefully considered ; the distribution of crops 
and livestock on a county basis and types of farms by minor civil divisions have 
been shown graphically ; the State has been divided into type-of-farming areas 
on the basis of the dominant type of farm and also on the basis of the pro- 
portion of the gross income from different sources within each area; and 
finally, the mapping of the State into type-of-farming areas has been verified 
by insqiectiug each area and consulting men familiar with local conditions.” 

Tables, maps, and charts are included and discussed, showing the physical, 
biological, and economic factors in tlie agricultural development of Colorado, 
and the distribution of crop and livestock enterprises and farms by type. The 
State is divided into 17 types of farming areas, and each area is described and 
its crop and livestock enterprises, types and organization of farms, etc., are 
discussed. 

Land use in Pennsylvania, P. 1. Wbigley (Pennsylvania Sta. Bvl. 817 (1985) ^ 
pp. 89, pi. J, figs. 8 ). — This study was made in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. D. A. The lands in the State are divided into 
7 claiases — ^forested, 5 classes of agricultural land, and laud consisting of cities, 
boroughs, and areas adjacent where there is little or no agriculture. The 6 
classes of agricultural lands were determined using 2 indexes — the index of 
cre^ productivity and the index of farm returns per acre of land in ,^arms — 
based on the 1980 Census of Agriculture. Two other indexes, the weighted 
crop yield Index and the index of farm returns per farm, are included for 
purposes of comparison. These indexes are described as follows ; 

“The weighted crop yield index is a composite index of the yi^ds of the 6 
major farm crops ; com, corn silage, potatoes, wheat, oats, and hay. The impor- 
tance given to the yield of each crop in the index is based on the approximate 
average amount of man labor required per acre. The average of the entire 
State is taken as 100. 

“The index of crop productivity is similar to the weighted crop yield index 
except that it combines with srield the intensity of farm use and that the basis 
of comparison is all of the land in forms and not merely the acres producing 
the 6 farm crops which were used in computing the index. . . . 
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**The Index of farm returns per acre of land in farms Is expressed as a 
I)ercentage of tbe farm income of an equal amount of average Pennsylvania 
farm land. In both cases the value of farm products used by the farmer’s 
family is included, but the cost of fertiliser and purchased feed is deducted. 
This index was obtained by using census figures for ‘value of all farm products 
sold, traded, or used by the farmer’s family’ and subtracting from these the 
expenditures for feed and fertilizer. . . . 

“The index of farm returns per farm is the same as the preceding index 
except that the basis of comparison is the average farm of a township instead 
of an average acre of farm land.” 

Tables are included showing (1) for each class of land the total acreage, 
percentage in farms, and the value (percentage of State and per farm) of 
agricultural production less purchased feed and fertilizer, and (2) for each 
county and township the percentage of land in farms and the 4 index numbers 
of agricultural production. A map shows the location of the 7 types of land. 

A study of the organization and management of potato fiurms in central 
Maine, W. E. Schbumpf {Marne 8ta, Bui. S79 (1935), pp. 81-137, figs. 9 ). — The 
purpose of this study was to show (1) the financial and physical make-up of 
the farms. Including (a) capital, receipts, expenses, and profits, and (b) acre- 
age of crops, pasture, and woodland, as well as the number of various kinds of 
livestock; (2) cultural practices on potatoes and the relationship between 
variations in cultural practices and yield of potatoes per acre; and (3) the 
Influence on labor income of various factors such as size of business, produc- 
tion rates, work efiSciency, use of capital, and farm balance. Data for the 2 yr. 
ending March 31, 1230 and 1931 were obtained from 38 farms selected at 
random from those deriving at least 60 percent of their annual receipts from 
potatoes. 

The average farm income on the farms studied was $2,310, labor income 
$1,686, returns (m capital $1,115 or 8.9 percent Large size of farm business, 
high production rates, and high work efficiency were associated with large labor 
Income. The average labor income was $1,928 for the farms having at least 
one of the factors, acres of potatoes, yield of potatoes per acre, or acres of 
potatoes per man above the average. It was $3,126 for those having at least 
2 of the factors above the average and $3,884 for those where all the factors 
were above the average. The lowest average labor income, —$115 per farm, 
was on the farms above the average as to size of business but below in yield 
per acre and acres of potatoes per man. The 3 farms with all the 8 factors 
6 percent above the average had 150 more productive-man-work units, 3 acres 
more crops, 7 acres more potatoes, 12.4 more productive-animal units, and $416 
more capital than the average. The yield of potatoes was 33 bbl. higher, the 
crop index 22 points higher, the value of livestock and livestock products sales 
per productive-animal unit $41 more, acres of potatoes per man 2.6 more, 
productiv^man-work units per man 59.8 units higher, and the labor income 
$2,800 greater than the all-farm averages. 

BelatiTe economic advantages of harvesting cotton by picking and snap- 
ping in western Oklahoma, 0. O. MgWhobtbb and R. A. Ballzngeb (Oklahoma 
Bta. Bui, 237 (1935), pp, 74, figs, ^). — ^According to this study, carried on in coop- 
mtion with the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Agricultural £lconomics, the practice of 
harvesting cotton by snapping is most prevalent in the western areas of Okla- 
homa, where a large proportion of the crop is produced. Picked cotton averaged 
hi|^r in grade and longer in staple during 1932-33 and 1933-34 than snapped. 
Because of the extra weight of foreign matter, it required from 450 to 500 lb. 
more seed cotton harvested by snapping than picked cotton to make a standard 
sized bale. 
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In It cost on tbe average 48 ct per bale more to bamat encash 

cotton to gin a 000-lb. bale of Hat by picking than it did by mapping, tmt It 
cost |2 l 26 more to gin the snapped than the pldtod cotton^ makiiig the net cost 
11.83 per bale more for snapped cotton. However, in 1988-34 the cost oi 
harvesting picked cotton was 01.86 per standard slsed bale more than the cost 
for snapped cotton, while the cost for ginning the snapped cotton was only |138 
more per bale, so that there was a net cost of 28 ct per bale more for the 
picked cotton. This changed situation was caused by an increased spread be* 
tween the costs of harvesting picked and snapped cottcm and a narrower spread 
between the costs of ginning in 1933-34 than in 1982-33. An analysis of the 
prices received by fanners for picked and 8naig)ed cotton shows that on most 
days during each season studied local prices were higher for picked than for 
snapped cotton. 

Because of the average or “hog-round” prices paid for cotton in the local 
markets, farmers received relatively high prices for cotton of lower grades and 
shorter staple lengths and relatively low prices for cotton of the higher grades 
and longer staple lengths. This discrimination tended to discourage farmers 
from attempting to produce the better qualities of cotton. 

Farmers were paid a higher price for both picked and snapped cotton than 
the buyers could have realized for the cotton if they had delivered it In 
Houston, Tex., subject to ex-warehouse terms, on the same day in which they 
purchased it In the local market. For example, in 1932-33 picked cotton was 
worth on the average 0.36 ct. per pound more In Houston, Tex., than was paid 
for it in the local markets, but the average cost of delivering it to Houston, 
subject to ex-warehouse terms, was 0.72 ct. per pound. The buyers* margin was 
—0.36 ct. per pound. The loss for snapped cotton that year, calculated In the 
same way, would have been 0.27 ct. per pound. In 1933-34 the losses would 
have been 0.16 ct. per pound for picked cotton and 0.15 ct. for snapped. Data 
for the individual points studied show that there were losses for all points, 
except in one case, for snapped cotton in 1983-34. However, the amount of the 
loss varied widely between different points. 

After differences in costs of harvesting and ginning and differences in the 
value of lint and cottonseed for both picked and snapped cotton per standard- 
sized bale were taken into consideration, the net returns to farmers were higher 
on most days for picked than for snapped cotton. In 1932-33, the net return 
on picked cotton averaged $3.70 per bale more than snapped cotton and in 
1983-34, 85 ct per bale more than snapped cotton. 

Although the data in this study show that it was generally more profitable to 
farmers to harvest cotton by picking than by snapping, other factors may be 
of some importance In modifying these results. Cotton .can be harvested more 
rapidly by snai^ing than by picking. Snapping enables a smaller labor force 
to harvest a given amount of cotton and to get the work d(me with lemkdanger 
of weather damage to the cotton. This factor is especially important in western 
Oklahoma where the average amount of cotton produced per farm is relatively 
large. 

Farm tenancy in the United States, 1925-1985.— A beginning of a 
bibliography, compiled by L. 0. Beecaw and H. H. Hennetbund (U, 8, Dept. 
Ayr., Bur. Agr. Boan.^ Agr. Boon. Bibliog. 69 pp. //-ffifi).— -This mimeo* 

graifiied bibliography lists 298 references? to books, pamphlets, and periodicals on 
farm tenancy and leases, published during the years 1925-1966. It indndes 
numerous references <Ma the Seuthem sharecropper controversy, a few items 
on land .tenure, corporation farming, and supervised tenancy, and a few refer* 
osoes to State official publications. 
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Mortgage loans on farm real estate in Brookings Goanty, South Dakota, 
1910-1980, with special reference to Aurora, Afton, and Argo Town- 
ships, G. Lundy {South Dakota Sta, Circ, 2S {1935) ^ pp. Jli2, figi. 16 ), — ^Thls cir- 
cular is one of the series previously noted (B. S. R., 70, p. 704). The methods 
of analysis and forms of presentation are the same as noted in the previous 
studies. 

The amounts for 1910 and indexes for Brookings County for 1920 and 1980 
(1910=100), respectively, were: Volume of indebtedness, $731,537, indexes 
869 and 250; acreage under mortgage, 35,139, indexes 129 and 114; and aver- 
age indebtedness per acre, $20.82, indexes 286 and 218. During the 10 yr. 
following 1920, 19.2 percent of the 1920 Indebtedness was terminated by 
foreclosure, 25.6 percent of the incumbered acreage being foreclosed on. The 
percentage of total debt delinquent decreased from 13.7 perc*ent in 1910 to 
8.6 in 1920 and then increased to 18.4 percent in 1930. In 1910, 72.1 percent 
of the first mortgage funds came from individuals and 17.2 percent from 
insurance companies. In 1930, individuals furnished 16.5 percent and insur- 
ance companies 67.1 percent. Individuals and commercial banks supplied 
most of the second mortgage funds. The ratio of debt to sales price was 
45.7 percent in 1910, 49.1 percent in 1920, and 68.4 percent in 1930. During a 
given period, lands purchased showed a higher percentage mortgaged than lands 
not changing hands. 

An analysis of general property tax trends in South Dakota, with sugges- 
tions for administrative reform, R. B. Westbbook {South Dakota Sta, Bui, 
292 {1935), pp. €2, figs. 15 ). — ^Part I, general trends in valuations and taxes, 
includes and discusses tables and charts showing by the years 1915-34, the 
total valuations and taxes in the State, taxes on agricultural lands as com- 
pared with general property taxes, and with taxes on agricultural lands in 
the United States as a whole and in the West North Central section; values 
of agricultural land and city and town property in the State; and the trends 
in the State of the valuations of real estate, personal property, and money 
and credits. 

Part II, tax trends in State, county, school districts, townships, cities, and 
towns discusses the trends of taxes, the sources of revenues, valuations, tax 
levies, taxation problems, etc., in the different tax-levying jurisdictions in the 
State, and makes suggestions for reforms. 

Price studies of the U. S. Department of Agriculture showing demand- 
price. supply-price, and price-production relationships, compiled by L. O. 
Bebcaw {U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Boon., Agr. Boon. BiUiog. 58 {1935), pp, 
38 ). — This is a mimeographed bibliography, with brief abstracts of the ref- 
erences. 

The production-consumption balance of agricultural products In Mich- 
igan. — Part 1, Fruits and vegetables, Q. N. Motts {Michigan Sta. Spec. Bui. 
263 {1935), pp. 64, flge, IS ), — ^This is the first of a series of bulletins on the 
production-consumption balance of various classes of the more important prod- 
ucts in Michigan agricultural commerce. Tables and charts are included and 
discussed, showing for periods of years, usually 1922-83, the production, ship- 
ments to and from other States, destination of shipments, characteristics of 
such shipments, apparent consumption in Michigan, and other data for different 
fruits, vegetables, and truck crops for manufacture. 

During the period studied the production in Michigan of sour cherries, 
grapes, cantaloupes, strawberries, celery, onions, and tomatoes increased; that 
of cabbage and potatoes decreased; and that for apples, peaches, pears, and 
plums showed little If any change. During the 6-yr. period 1929-38, the ship- 
ments of Michigan crops to other States were : Apples 33 percent, red cherries 6, 
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sweet cherries 20, peaches 30^ pears 89, grapes 72, strawberries 65, cabbage IS, 
cantaloups 68, celery 72, onions 81, potatoes 14, and tomatoes 42 percent The 
percentages of annual receipts from other States during the Michigan season 
were: Apples 44 percent, sweet cherries 25, peaches 21, pears 46, plums S7, 
eastern grapes 24, strawberries 16, cabbage 8, cantaloups 19, celery 10, onions 
54, potatoes from late States 31, and tomatoes less than 1 percent. Usually the 
shipments from Michigan exceeded the receipts from other States In the case 
of apples, sour cherries, eastern grapes, pears, celery, onions, and potatoes, and 
were less in the case of sweet cherries, peaches, cantaloups, strawberries, 
cabbage, and tomatoes. The annual consumption In Michigan of the yarlous 
fruits and vegetables arriving during the local seasons 1980 to 1983 were: 
Apples 8 percent, sweet cherries 7, peaches 10 (for 1931 and 1963 only), pears 
20, eastern grapes 6, strawberries almost zero, cabbage 4, cantaloups 13, cel- 
ery 4, onions 29, potatoes 7, and tomatoes 1 percent. From 1922 to 1983 there 
was an increase in the apparent per capita consumption In Michigan of grapes 
and cabbage and a decrease for apples and pears. That for peaches, canta- 
loups, and strawberries remained practically unchanged. 

The agricultural and industrial demand for com, O. Shepherd, J. J. 
Dalton, and J. H. Buchanan {Iowa Sta. BuL SS5 (1985), pp. 249-295, figs. 9 ). — 
Previous to the World War the trend of corn production in this country was 
steadily rising. Since 1920, however, it has declined because of decreases both 
in yield and acreage. Prom 1900 to 1920, the United States com crop aver- 
aged 68 percent of the world crop. Since the World War, however, the trend 
has been downward, declining to 65 percent in 1983. During the past 10 yr. 
gross and net exports of com from the United States have only once (in 
1928-29) exceeded 1 percent of the total crop. 

During 1924-29, 86.2 percent of the United States corn crop was fed to 
livestock on farms. From 1920 to 1935, consumption of com by horses and 
mules decreased about 180,000,000 bn. During the past 10 yr. the horse and 
mule consumption of corn has been cut 40 percent; it now takes only 11 per- 
cent of the total com crop. The consumption of com by hogs on farms In- 
creased 120,000,000 bu. from 1910-14 to 1924-29. It seems likely that, in the 
future, hog slaughter will increase only slowly, or not at all, over pre-1934 
levels, while changes in breeding and feeding methods are likely to continue. 
The total hog demand for corn, therefore, is not likely to increase much in the 
future; it may decrease. Consumption by cattle on farms increased 80,000,000 
bu. from 1910-14 to 1926-29, because of increases in cattle numbers and per- 
haps also because of increased dairy production. 

The consumption of corn by the milled products industry (makers of corn 
meal, com flour, and hominy grits) has been declining, from 200,000,000 bu. 
before the war to 100,000,000 soon after the war and to 40,000,000 (2 percent 
of the corn crop) in 1932. The consumption of corn by the com products in- 
dustry (makers of cornstarch, com sirup, corn sugar, and numerous byproducts) 
has been slowly increasing, until now it accounts for 3 or 4 percent of the com 
crop. Present preliminary estimates place the probable outer limits of the con- 
sumption of corn as a raw material for com sugar at about 75,000, 090 bu. 
(3 percent of the total production of corn) ii^ore than present consumption 
for this purpose. 

The consumption of com by the makers of distilled spirits and cereal bever- 
ages amounted in the i>eak year (1917) to 84,000,000 bu. A considerable re- 
duction has taken place sinfle then. Expansion by this industry following 
repeal can probably increase the demand for com only about 1 percent. 

An Interesting possible new use for com is opened up by the com-aloohol 
fuel program. The outer limit of possible use for this purpose is about 600,000,- 
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000 bn. of com. Two major dlfflcultieB stand In tbe way of this program: 
(1) Com alcohol at the plant costs several times as much per gallon as straight 
gasoline at the refinery, and it is doubtful whether consumers would pay the 
extra 2 or 8 ct. a gallon needed for a 10-percent blend, unless they were 
coerced by some form of tax; (2) other products besides corn Would prob- 
ably be used in some measure unless their use were legally prohibited or made 
difficult. 

The quality of Arizona cotton, R. L. Matlock and J. R. Kennedy (Arizona 
Sta. Bui. 150 (19S5), pp. 289-^51, pis. 2, figs. 9). — ^Thls study was in cooperation 
with the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Arizona had a higher proportion of cotton classed Good Middling and above 
during the 6-yr. period, 1928-83, than the United States as a whole but less 
than New Mexico or California. Spotted and other colored cotton averaged 
about 16 percent of the Arizona crop compared with 20.2 percent in New 
Mexico, 3.6 percent in California, and 15.5 percent for the United States as a 
whole. 

Since 1928 there has been a definite trend in Arizona towards an increased 
percentage of cotton classed as liV and lA in. and more than 35 percent of 
Arizona's upland cotton for the 6-yr. period was classed as these lengths, 
compared with 11.5 percent for the United States as a whole. 

Price dfferentials paid in the various areas of Arizona emphasize the im- 
portance of producing cotton of as high grade and staple quality as environ- 
mental conditions permit. In the production of Pima cotton, the importance 
of developing higher standards for picking and ginning the crop and of main- 
taining supplies of selected planting seed is emphasized. 

Marketing fruits and vegetables in Connecticut, G. B. Clabke ([Connecti- 
out} Storrs Sta. Bui. 205 (19S5), pp. 56, figs. 8).— This study included a survey 
of retail stores in New Haven and its suburbs, and of peddlers, wholesalers, 
jobbers, truckers, and farmers who make use of the market. Questions an- 
swered by these groups related to buying and selling practices, especially as 
related to the market, the volume of purchases and sales, farm organization, 
and other relevant data. Besides a study of the market itself information was 
obtained about the marketing of fruit and vegetables by farmers in other 
parts of the State, in order to make clear the position occupied by the New 
Haven market in the general picture. 

There are both morning and night markets in New Haven. Taking the two 
markets together, the 100 farmers supplying most of the produce sold there 
reported sales of 31.6 percent of their vegetable acreage to trucker dealers, 
20.7 percent to wholesalers, 23.6 percent to peddlers, and 24.1 percent to retail 
stores. The morning market is a typical city market intended to serve New 
Haven and Its suburbs only. The night market is a surplus market. Most of 
the buying there is by wholesalers and trucker dealers for resale outside New 
Haven. Much of the produce bought goes outside the State to New York, Boston, 
Providence, and other markets, and it is an important outlet for surplus fruit 
and vegetable production. The only other market in the State serving a similar 
purpose is the Manchester Producers’ Market Association, which so far has 
been principally an auction market for the sale of strawberries and cauliflower. 

Expansion of vegetable acreage In Oonnecticut is forcing farmers to seek 
out-of-state markets and to Increase their sales to chain stores. Sales in 
interstate 'marketing will be promoted by the right kind of market place for 
that purpose, by standardized packages, and by farmers’ conformity to United 
States grades. 

In 1988 Connecticut 8hii^>ed approximat^y 600 carlots of fruit and vegetables 
to New York City alone. Other important out-of-state markets were Spring- 
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Add, providence, Boston, and Worcester. Part of this produce moved out 
through the New Haven market The larger part was either sold at the farm 
or trucked out farmers themselves or by hired trucks. 

Advantages of the New Haven market are that it is located in the wholesale 
district that it is open at night as well as in the morning, and that it offers 
an outlet for a large volume of produce. Disadvantages are that it is in 
private hands outside municipal or farmer control, that it is located on several 
lots,, that it is overcrowded during the height of the season, that access to 
the market is through heavy traffic in almost every direction of approach, and 
that charges for parking space are high. 

New Haven lies on the edge of a large fruit and vegetable producing section, 
and it seems probable that a great expansion of the night market will come if 
proper facilities are provided for the meeting of buyers and sellers. 

How BDssonri hogs are marketed, F. L. Thomsen and E. B. Smith {Mi%- 
souri 8ta, Bui. S52 (1986), pp. 18, figs. 12). — ^This report covers the analysis of 
hog sales reported by approximately 13,672 corn-hog contract signers in 49 
counties of the State. Most of the tabulations cover only the period December 
1933 to July 1934, inclusive. Tables and charts show for the State as a whole 
and by counties the percentages of hogs sold through different market outlets 
and the average weight of hogs sold, and the seasonal changes in these items. 
Similar data are also shown for the different public stockyards of the State. 

Of the total sales, 63 percent were through public stockyards, 14.2 being sold 
through cooperative commission firms, 15.8 were shipped direct to packers, and 
31.1 were sold through local outlets, 14.1 percent being sold to local livestock 
buyers. Eighty-one and five-tenths percent of the sales were for slaughter, 17 
as feeders, 1.4 for breeders, and 0.1 percent as meat. 

A study of the consumption of meats in Minneapolis, 1934, W. C. Waite 
and R. W. Cox (Minnesota Sta. Bui. S21 (1935), pp. 26, figs. 8). — The purpose of 
this study is to show the variations in the expenditures for, and the consumption 
of, meat by families in Minneapolis, and to account for the differences. Infor- 
mation was obtained from 2,239 families, which included 8,573 persons. The 
methods used were similar to those described in Bulletin 311 (B. S. R., 72, 
p. 714). 

Income exercises a predominant influence upon meat consumption. The 
higher-income groups consumed nearly twice as many pounds of meat and spent 
nearly three times as much per person for meat as those in the low-income group. 
This close relationship to income indicates that a revival of business activity, 
resulting in increased city consumer incomes, would materially benefit the meat 
producers. It also suggests that, with present levels of Income, consumers will 
react to higher prices either with material decreases in the amounts of meat 
purchased or with a shift to lower qualities. 

In general, race, size, and composition of the family exercise only a minor 
infiuence upon consumption. 

Crops and Markets, [July-November 1085] (U. 8. Dept. Agr,, Crops and 
Markets, 12 (1955), Nos. 7, pp. 225-504, fiffs. 4t S, pp. 505-552, figs. 5; 9, pp. 555- 
592, figs. 5; 10, pp. 595-440, figs. 5; 11, pp. 441-4^0, figs. 3). —Each number in- 
cludes tables, charts, reports, summaries, etc., of the usual types, covering (1) 
crop and livestock estimates; (2) market reports for livestock and livestock 
products, dairy and poultry products, fruits and vegetables, hay, feed and seeds, 
grains, cold storage holdings, and cotton; and (3) tbe price situation. 

No. 7 includes an article entitled Income From Farm Production in the United 
States, 1984, in which tables*" are presented and discussed under the following 
headings: (1) Income From Farm Production as a Whole in the United States, 
46124—86 9 
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being estimates based upon all available information bearing cm the value of 
the product of farms of the United States as a producing unit and on the deduc- 
tion made to arrive at a net income figure ; (2) Farm Value of, and Gross and 
Cash Income From, Farm Production, by States and Commodities, 1082, 1988, 
1934, being a compilation of the separate estimates of farm values of 78 crops 
and 18 livestock items produced in the several States, and the gross and cash 
Income received by farmers therefrom; and (8) Farm Returns 1984, With Com- 
parisons, being a summary of the Individual reports of 7,626 owner-operator 
fanners with respect to the receipts, expenses, and inventory values of their 
farm business, averaged for geographical divisions. 

No. 8 includes the summer sheep, lamb, and wool, dairy, beef cattle, hog, 
wheat, and poultry and egg outlook reports. 

No. 11 includes a brief summary of the agricultural outlook for 1938 noted 
above. 

BUBAL SOCIOLOGY 

A study of rural society: Its organization and changes, J. H. Kolb and 
E. deS. BauNNEa, edited by W. F. OomraN {Cambridge, Mass.: Riverside Press, 
[1933], pp, X/F-f-642, figs, 45 )- — In this text, rural society is stressed as a unit 
made up of both fanners and villagers and the modem rural community as a 
town-country community. 

Opening with a brief discussion of the nature of rural society, which consti- 
tutes the first chapter, the book is organized into five parts. Part 1 considers 
the group life of rural people, the family, the neighborhood, the village, the 
community, and the interrelations of town and country as well as rural and 
urban. Part 2 directs attention to rural people themselves, their origins and 
characteristics, and the composition of the rural population and its mobility. 
Part 3 reviews the social economics of agriculture and the institutions associated 
with farming as a means of earning a livelihood, with special reference to the 
events of the last few years and the New Deal. Part 4 describes the organiza- 
tion, recent changes, and trends of rural institutions such as the home, school, 
church, and agencies for recreation, health, and social welfare. In national 
terms, the apparent trends and possible future policies for rural America are 
considered in Part 5. 

National planning and rural life {Amer, Country Life Conf. Proc., 17 (1934), 
PP» W +1^6). — ^The papers presented at the American Country Life Association's 
national rural forum held in Washington, D. G., November lfi-19, 1984, at 
which the general topic was national planning and rural life, were as follows : 
The presidential address by N. T. Frame on American Country Life Planning 
(pp. 7-23) ; When Fortune Favored the Farmer, by 0. J. Galpin (pp. 24-82) ; 
Reconstructing Our Rural Policy, by 0. C. Taylor (pp. 88-88) ; Planning Agri- 
culture in Relation to Industry, by M. L. Wilson (pp. 8^5) ; The Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Program, by J. B. Hutcheson (pp. 46-64) ; Agricultural Ad- 
justment and Country Life, by H. R. Tolley (pp. 65-71) ; Developments in 
State Planning, by A. R. Mann (pp. 72-84) ; Educational and Cultural Changes, 
by B. de S. Brunner (pp. 85-90) ; International Aspects of National Planning, 
by W. McCfiure (pp. 96-107) ; Population and Occupational Shifts, by O. E. 
Baker (pp. 108-181) ; Is There an American Youth Movement? by B. L. Kirk- 
patrick (pp. 182-141) ; discussion sessions on youth and national planning for 
rjsral life (pp. 142-149) ; and the annual report of the secretary, in whidi atten* 
tto is called to the purposes of the association and the growth of the student 
irovemeut 
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The snbflistence homeetead program from the viewpoiiit of aa eo<iiieiiiiit« 
W. E. Zeuoh {Jour, Farm Eoon.t 11 (1955), Eo, 4, pp, 710^719 ). — SitbalstdhiBe 
homesteads are shown to haye been an integral part of onr national dev^p- 
ment. Pioneers farmed primarily for home consumption rather than I6r 
market. Part-time farming grew up with the development of industry in New 
England and other sections. 

The subsistence homesteads movement represents the first attempt in the 
United States to promote, finance, and build subsistence homesteads as a pai^ 
of government policy, though foreign governments, particularly those of Scan- 
dinavia, have promoted and financed homesteads. 

The author then discusses at length the experiences of the Division of Subsist- 
ence Homesteads since its creation as an emerg^cy Government agency. 

Social and economic significance of the subsiistence homesteads program 
from the viewpoint of a sociologist, O. C. Tatlob (Jour, Farm Boon,, 17 
(1955), No. 4, pp. 720-731). — ^The author discusses some of the problems involved 
in the subsistence homesteads program. He emphasizes the need of fact-finding 
for the guidance of the movement, and he suggests that this program should 
furnish intelligent guidance as to population trends, who should move to sub- 
urban and village homesteads, and who should set up subsistence home- 
steads and how. The conclusion is reached that the subsistence homesteads 
program and large segments of the rural rehabilitation program as well consti- 
tute a giant experiment in social engineering. He grants that such large 
undertakings are both difficult and precarious and might be more harmful 
than good unless wisely guided, that homesteaders cannot be handled as ex- 
perimental animals, and that these new communities must be part and parcel 
of the larger local communities to which they belong. Those who move Into 
them must really want to do so and they, in turn, must be wanted by the larger 
community. 

Part-time farming in Connecticut: A socio-economic study of the lower 
Naugatuck Valley, L. A. Salteb, Jb., and H. D. Dabijnq {[Connectioutl Storra 
Sta. Bui, 204 (1955), pp. 79, figs. 9). — ^The purpose of this study, conducted in 
cooperation with the Federal Emergency Relief Administration and a con- 
tinuation of earlier work (E. S. R., 73 p. 709), was to determine what socio- 
economic factors should be considered in the development of a program of part- 
time farming in the lower Naugatuck Valley. Attention is called to the im- 
portance of administrative, political, theoretical, and engineering problems 
connected with planning part-time farming. Among phases discussed are the 
historical background and surveys of agriculture, industry, urban families, and 
social facilities. 

Although on the basis of tlie data presented, “it appears that a part-time 
farming program could make considerable progress toward Improving social 
conditions in the area,’* it is stated that the development of su^-a program 
’’should take place only after careful consideration of the social and economic 
organization of the area to be afDected and of the results of other studies of 
the part-time farming movement and only after definite decisions have been 
made with relation to the fundamental policies and objectives of the program. 
And finally, the ultimate success of any program, however well conceived, de- 
pends upon efficient and well-informed admiikistration.*’ 

The social effects of laadi division In relationship to a program of land 
ntiliaation, T. L. Smith {Jour. Farm Boon,, 17 (1955), No, 4, pp. 799-799, 110%. 
5).— Louisiana is said to furnish an excellent example of the need for a rational 
program for bringing about a more equitable adjustment between the populatioa 
and the land. Some 600,000 acres of land in the rich delta ’’sugar howl^. 
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which produced abundant crops but a few decades ago, now lie idle, unculti- 
vated, and neglected. 

The author sets forth the advantages and disadvantages Inherent in the 
customary checkerboard system of land division in its effect on rural life and 
community development 

Features of social life in Iowa, V. Hussey and L. Foster ( [Arnes] : Iowa 
State Planning Bd., 19S5, pp, Ifigs-] W - — this report basic data on 

the social characteristics of the various sections of the State are presented. 

The southern part is less developed socially and economically than the re- 
mainder of the State. The northern part is more advanced economically but 
has not shown corresponding social development. Central Iowa and many of 
the border counties of the west and east are the most highly developed areas 
from the social jwint of view. 

The amount of participation in social organizations; number of marriages, 
divorces, and deaths ; extent of education ; and growth of population are greater 
in proportion to total population in the urban than in the rural areas. 

The population density per square mile for the State as a whole is 44.6 
persons compared with a range of from 22.3 in Davis County to 297 in Polk 
County. Thirty of Iowa’s 90 counties are entirely rural, having no towns of 
2,500 or more. Of the total population, 39 percent live on farms and 21.8 per- 
cent in rural noijfarm districts, leaving 39.7 percent in the urban districts of 
2,600 or more ; 37.2 percent are under 20 yr. of age. Generally, the northwest 
section has the youngest population and the southeast the oldest. Of the total 
population of the State, 44.1 percent are married. The rate of divorces is defi- 
nitely higher in urban than in rural counties. The annual average birth rate, 
1924-30, was 101.2 per 1,000 female population 20-46 yr. of age, while the death 
rate was 10 per 1,000 population. 

Other phases analyzed are education, participation in rural organizations 
and politics, deaths from communicable diseases, number of defectives, crime 
and delinquency, and unemployment and relief. The report is illustrated by 
41 charts. 

A social study of the Blacksburg community, W. B. Gabnett {Virginia Sta, 
Bui, 299 {1935) t pp. 105, figs, 18 ). — ^This report is based mainly on data obtained 
from 1,269 of the 1,600 families in the Blacksburg community area. The com- 
munity Is approximately 20 by 8 miles in area. The town of Blacksburg is 
the center. The area, which includes the Roanoke Valley, is bordered by several 
mountain ranges averaging about 2,400 ft. elevation. In addition to farming, 
coal mining and the quarrying of sandstone, limestone, and buhrstone are the 
principal industries. The normal rainfall, temperature, and growing season 
are adequate for crop production. The community is fairly well provided with 
transportation facilltiea 

Practically half of the people of the area are of the marginal to submarginal 
type. Marginal homes average 6.4 children per family compared with 1.7 
in homes of higher standards. Nevertheless, the community is evidently im- 
proving economically and educationally, and the sense of responsibility for Its 
less fortunate members has quickened. 

In the past 60 yr. 577 sons and daughters of the Blacksburg community have 
migrated to 36 other States, 5 foreign countries, and 30 other Virginia counties. 

Tlie past 5 yr. of depression have greatly reduced Incomes and living stand- 
ards which at best did not average satisfactorily. Housing conditions are sub- 
marginal for approximately half of the country families and one-fourth of 
those In town. A high percentage of children of marginal families are suffer- 
ing from malnutrition. Many families are unable to pay for medical treat- 
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ment. Recreational needs of the marginal groups are largely unmet, and edu- 
cational facilities are not up to the standard to be expected in a community 
of this type. Much of the school work is poorly related to real needs. Voca- 
tional education and guidance for those who do not go to college and are not 
to engage in farming are inadequate. 

The area is greatly overchurched, yet the churches are failing to reach a 
high percentage of the people. Less than half of the potential voters take part 
in elections. The system of tax assessments needs improvement Relations 
between whites and negroes are especially good, yet a feeling of loyalty to and 
responsibility for the whole community is lacking both in town and country. 

Social problems of rural people (Wisconsin Sta. Bui. 4S0 (19S6), pp. 150-162, 
154-156 ) . — Data are reported as to the needs of Wisconsin rural families receiv- 
ing public relief, by E. L. Kirkpatrick and O. F. Kraenzel, and social oppor- 
tunities among rural young people, by Kirkpatrick. 

AGRICULTURAL AND HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 

Summaries of studies in agricultural education ( U. 8. Dept. Int., Off. Ed., 
Vocat. Ed, Bui, 180 (1935), pp, This Is an annotated bibliography of 

373 studies in agricultural education in which the purpose, methods, and find- 
ings and interpretations of each study are set forth. It was prepared by the 
research committee of the agricultural section of the American Vocational 
Association. Also Included are an introductory statement by R. M. Stewart, 
chairman of the committee, and an article by F. W. Lathrop on evaluation of 
studies in vocational agriculture, which discusses the characteristics of a 
study qualifying as a scientific piece of w^ork. 

Federal cooperation in agricultural extension work, vocational ednear 
tion, and vocational rehabilitation, L. E. Blauch (U, 8, Dept, Int., Off. Ed, 
Bid. 15 (1933), pp. X//-f-2P7). — “Much information collected from widely scat- 
tered sources is here made available on (a) the social, economic, and educa- 
tional background out of which came the movement for these forms of Federal 
participation in education, (b) the enactment of the legislation, and (c) the 
organization and operation of the systems of agricultural extension work, vo- 
cational education, and vocational rehabilitation. Thus, the study r^orted in 
this bulletin contributes not only to educational history but to an understanding 
of present-day questions. The bulletin should prove useful to students of edu- 
cation, sociology, economics, and government, and to other persons interested 
in the development of national policies in education.” 

Appendixes include the various Federal laws, tables showing by years the 
Federal appropriations for agricultural and home-economics extension work, 
vocational education, and vocational rehabilitation. A bibliography is also 
included. 

A history of the extension service of Iowa State College, B. Moboan (Ames: 
Collegiate Press, Inc,, 1934, pp. VIII+lOl, [pis. 6, figs. S ]). — ^The movements 
leading up to the creation of the extension service in Iowa, its development, 
and status in 1980, are covered. 

4— H club study points out trends of member Interest (Illinois Sta, Rpt, 
1934, pp, 10-13 ). — ^Data on intelligence, age, achievement, attitude^ and number 
of years in club work in the State, collected by H. W. Mumford and D. B. 
Lindstrom, are summarised and discussed. 

A guide to the teaching of home economics* — 1, Beginning foods, 0. B. 
Mn.Lica, R. J. Fbiakt, and M. E. Ttjxneb (Ames, Iowa: Oollegiats Press, Inc,, 
^^54, pp. rv-^-BO, figs, 9).— This is the first in a series of publicatioiis prepared 
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to guide high school teachers In planning methods of teaching home economics. 
Suggestions are made for teaching an introductory unit, a food unit, and a 
hospitality unit. 

POODS— HUMAN NUTBITION 

[Food studies at the niinios Station] (Illinois Bta. Rpt, 1984^ pp. 250-^55, 
figs. 2 ). — ^Thls progress report (E. S. B., 70, p. 718) deals with studies by S. 
Woodruff on the properties of wheat flour desirable for cake baking, gelatinisa- 
tion changes in wheat starch, new methods of making starch from com, and 
the cooking qualities of different varieties of soybeans. 

The liver oil of Norway haddock (Sebastes marlnus) , T. Thobbjabnabson 
(Analystf 60 (1985) ^ No. 718, pp. 525-528 ). — ^This paper reports physical and 
diemlcal constants for the liver oil obtained by steam treatment from had- 
dock (B. tnarinus) caught off the coast of Iceland in September 1934 and sim- 
ilar values for a sample of haddock-liver oil obtained from an industrial source. 
Data are also reported on the vitamin A content of the freshly prepared oil 
and its unsaponiflable fractions as determined by spectroscopic assay. 

The oil had a higher iodine value and a smaller proportion of unsaponiflable 
matter than reported by Haines and Drummond (E. S. R., 69, p. 465) for hali- 
but-liver oil. The values for vitamin A in the freshly prepared oil and its 
unsaponiflable matter are given as 1.14 and 29.6 percent, respectively. The 
unsaponiflable material was found to consist mainly of cholesterol and vitamin 
A, together with small amounts of squalene, an unsaturated alcohol possibly 
related to vitamin A, and possibly a saturated hydrocarbon. 

The examination of a number of samples of haddock-liver oil for vitamin 
A content, chiefly by the antimony trichloride reaction, showed wide varia- 
tions. “It is highly probable that these variations can be correlated, as in 
the case of other flsh-llver oils, with the age and sex of the flsh, its physiolog- 
ical condition, and the nature of its food supply.** 

The composition of raspberries, T. Macaba (Analystj 60 (1985) t No. 714, 
pp, 592-595 ). — ^Analyses for percentage of 'soluble and insoluble solids, number 
and weight of seeds in 100 g, and percentage of free acid as hydrated citric 
acid are reported for 24 samples of raspberries of 4 different varieties grown 
in England and Scotland in the summer of 1934, under drought conditions in 
England but diiefly normal moisture conditions in Scotland. 

The data Indicate that wetness or dryness of climate had little or no in- 
fluence on the amount of insoluble matter in the fruit, which depended rather 
on (1) the variety, (2) soil or other horticultural factors, and (8) the length 
of time the fruit was on the cane. The soluble solids were affected by climate, 
the English berries grown under drought conditions containing from 10.9 to 
12.2 percent and the Scotch berries only from 6.5 to 9.2 percent. The differ- 
ences are thought to be due to the effect of sunshine in ripening the English 
fruit rathen than the dilution of the Scotch fruit because of moist conditions. 
The acidity of the fruit remained remarkably uniform throughout the entire 
series, ranging between 1.5 and 1.9 percent. 

The data are discussed chiefly from the standpoint of legal standards for 
Jam manufacture. 

How much sugar in fruit Jellies? G. L. Baksb (Food Indus., 7 (1986), No. 4, 
p. 170, fig. 1 ). — The author, at the Delaware Experiment Station, has developed 
an equation for calculating the sugar requirement and Jelly yield of a fruit 
Juice extraction from its determined viscosity. The general equaticm is log 
p«»(up+h where p » the relative viscosity of the extraction Juice at 80* F. 
and « the parts of sugar per part of Juice by weight which must be added. 
The values a and h are constants which vary with the desired flrmness of the 
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jelly. The values are 0.675 and Oi286 for a tender Jelly, 0.883 and 0.196 for 
a slls^tly firmer J^ly (Jelly strength 40), and 1 and 0.15 for a Jelly meeting 
the commercial requirement of a Jelly strength of 50 or slightly above. The 
values and equations are said to have been used successfully in household 
recipes where a pound of Juice was made into Jelly and in commercial recipes 
n^ng 100 lb. of Juice. 

The quantity of Jelly to be produced from an extracted fruit Juice of a cer« 
tain viscosity can be calculated from the same general formula by introducing 
another constant o for the percent added sugar in the finished Jelly and sub- 
stituting for X the value s which = the parts by weight of finished Jelly per 
part of Juice. This formula is log j/=acz-^b. 

The constant o varies from 0.6 to 0.65, depending upon the natural fruit 
sugars in the Juice. On increasing the percentage of added sugar, the constant 
a must be lowered to maintain the same strength of the finished product, while 
the constant h remains more or less unchanged. If pectin is added the formula 
is applied after its addition. 

“The use of this formula in computing the sugar requirement and the resulting 
Jelly yield of a fruit Juice extraction assures the user, whether he be making 
Jelly in the home or in the factory, of a uniform strength of his Jelly product. 
Soft sirupy Jelly, resulting from using too much sugar for the pectin require- 
ment or from insufficient cooking, need no longer be made.” 

Pectin content of raw material: Optimum conditions of extraction de- 
termined by viscosity, G. L. Baker and R. F. Kneeland {Fruit Prod. Jour, and 
Amer. Vinegar Indus., U (1985), No. 7, pp. 204, 205, 210, 220, figs. 8) .—In this 
contribution from the Delaware Experiment Station a method is described for 
determining the optimum point of extraction of pectin from Jelly-making mate- 
rials. The method, which offers an easy means of detecting any increase in 
yield caused by variations of time, temperature, or pH, consists essentially in 
a check on the Jellying quality of a pectic extraction by viscosity measurements, 
viscosity being used as a measure of the quantity of Jelly units present in a 
pectic extraction. A special capillary pipette with a fiow period for water of 
12.6 sec. at 26” G. is used for the viscosity determinations. The method is 
illustrated by two series of extractions on five different pectic-containing mate- 
rials. A formula has been developed for the calculation of Jelly units present 
in a pectic-source material. 

A new method for Jelly testing (Fruit Prod. Jour, and Amer. Vinegar Indus., 
14 (1985), No. 10, p. 806, fig. 1). — As an outcome of the above-noted studies at the 
Delaware Experiment Station, the senior author has developed a simple vis- 
cosity pipette, known as the “Jelmeter”, which can be used by the Jelly manu- 
facturer or the homemaker to determine the amount of sugar to be added to 
an extracted fruit Juice to obtain a good quality Jelly. From the time in 
minutes required for the Juice at room temperature to fiow from -the upper 
malic to the lower mark of the pipette, the quantity of sugar to add for each 
pound of Juice can be read from a table which also gives the end point of 
cooking in terms of the weight of Jelly for each pound of extracted Juice. 

Hlcrobiology of froxen foods. — liongevity of pure cnltnres of micro* 
organisms frosen in varions menstra, G. I. Waixaob and F. W. Tanner (Fruit 
Prod. Jour, and Amer. Vinegar Indus., 14 (198i), No. 8t pp. 285-287). — Pure cul- 
tures of 16 micro-organisms were isolated from cans of frosen fruits and vege- 
tables and grown on agar slants, the growths suspended in various types of nu- 
trient media, Including sweetened and unsweetened cherry Juice and strawberry 
Juice, and the suspensions sealed in 2 cc sterile ampoules, which were then 
stored at — 23.8* O. (—10* P.). At monthly intervals the numbers of viable 
organisms were determined by plating on agar. 
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In all cases there was a rapid drop in numbers during the first months of 
freezing, after which there was a slower decrease. The organisms died out 
rapidly in the fruit juices and somewhat less rapidly in plain broth with a 
similar acid reaction. Different concentrations of salt and sugar did not 
notably affect the decrease. There was some indication that molds and 
moldlike organisms were more resistant than bacteria to the combination of 
cold and acid. 

In other tests alternate freezing and thawing proved no more destructive 
to micro-organisms than continuous freezing, and temperatures as low as 
—40° C. were no more lethal than temperatures just below freezing. 

Fields of research in nutrition, L. B. Mendel {Jour. Home Econ.^ 27 {19S5), 
No. 7, pp. 475-4^0 ). — In this lecture, delivered before the section on foods and 
nutrition of the American Home Economics Association at its 1934 meeting, 
the author suggested various problems for needed research in nutrition. 
Among these are food requirements “in harmony with a changing world", the 
role of various vitamins in maintaining health, the establishment of better 
Indices of adequate antiscorbutic protection for man, storage facilities of the 
body for essential food constituents, the fate of organic acids in the body, and 
food allergy. 

[Nutrition studies at the Illinois Station] {Illinois 8ta. Rpt. 1934, PP* 78-85, 
248-250, 261, 262). — Progress reports (E. S. R., 70, p. 716) are given on studies 
under the direction of H. H. Mitchell on the nutritive value of corn sugar 
as compared with cane sugar and of the proteins of nuts as compared with 
meats (pp. 76-82) ; by B. W. Fairbanks on the nutritive values of dried skim 
milk prepared in various ways (pp. 82-85) ; by C. R. Meyer on oats and 
lettuce as carriers of the needed factor for lactation (pp. 248, 249) ; by J. 
Outhouse and J. Smith on the role of lactose in nutrition (pp. 249, 250) ; and 
by Outhouse and R. Krouse on the effects of lysine deficiency in nutrition 

(pp. 261, 262). 

[Studies in nutrition at the Wisconsin Station] {Wisconsin Sta. Bui. 4^0 
{1935), pp. 102, 103, 122-131, 135-137, 142, 143). — Included in this progress report 
are summaries of studies, several of them representing extensions of earlier 
work (E. S. R., 72, p. 659), by H. J. Gorcica on the nutritive value of the 
mycelium of Aspergillus sydowi (p. 102) ; by F. Quackenbush and H. Steenbock 
on the nutritive value of mushrooms (p. 102) ; by H. Bird and R. L. Hutchin- 
son on the vitamin Bi and Ba potency of different strains of yeast and the 
same strains grown on different media (pp. 102, 103) ; by W. C. Sherman, 
C. A. Elvehjem, and E. B. Hart on the availability of iron in various food- 
stuffs and of copper in various pure copper compounds (pp. 122, 123) ; by 
Elvehjem assisted by B. Cohen on the mechanisms by which copper exerts 
its influence with iron in promoting hemoglobin formation (pp. 123, 124) ; 
by Steenbock, E. C. Van Donk, and H. Feldman, with the cooperation of B. F. 
Schneiders, on the anemia of pregnancy in the human (pp. 124, 126) ; by P. H. 
Phillips, Hart, and G. Bohstedt on the public health aspects of the use of 
phosphorus with reference to the jmssibillty of harmful Increases in the 
fluorine content of crops grown on soils thus fertilised and of drainage water 
(pp. 125-127) ; by Steenbock, with the cooperation of M. H. Irwin, A. E. 
Kemmcrer, V. M. Templln, and J. H. Weber, on the needs of the body for fats 
and the nutritional value of different fats (pp. 127-129) ; by J. T. Lowe and 
Steenbock on the effectiveness of various sources of phosphorus in the nutrition 
of young animals (p. 129) ; by Elvehjem, W. H. Uphoff, Hart, H. O. Jackson, 
and K. G. Weckel on the comparative nutritional value of raw and pasteurized 
milk (pp. 12^181) ; by D. L. Hussemann on vitamin O in home canned tomato 
juice (pp. 136, 186) ; by F. 0. Schoenleber and Steenbo(^ on the iKWSlblllty 
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of injury when irradiated foods make up the entire ration (p. 186) ; by E. W. 
Haman and Steenbock on the spectroscopic measurement of Yitamln D (pp. 
136, 187) ; and by H. T. Parsons, J. G. Lease, and E. E. Kelly on the nature of 
the protective food factor against egg white injury (pp. 142, 143). 

Weight loss changes during muscular work following food ingestion, 0. 1. 
Hovland (Awer. Jour. Physiol,, 112 (19S5), No. 2, pp. 807-509).— Following the 
same methods as in an earlier study in which weight loss (insensible perspira- 
tion) was used as a measure of metabolism (E. S. R., 74, p. 279), the author 
has determined the relative weight losses in doing an equivalent amount of 
work at various intervals following the ingestion of large and small meals, the 
task consisting of flexing and reflexing the index finger of the left hand as 
rapidly as possible. The subjects were 10 normal healthy men ranging in age 
from 18 to 34 yr., in weight from 132 to 178 lb., and in height from 64 to 71 in. 
The meals were given at 12 o’clock noon, and the weight-loss readings taken 
hourly for 5 hr., the first one Immediately preceding the meal. 

The increase in weight loss per unit time during work over that during 
relaxation was found to be higher after the heavy meal than the light, the 
advantage of the light meal being most marked in the earlier part of the 
afternoon, immediately after eating. The greatest ineflaciency from the stand- 
point of energy expenditure occurred in the late afternoon about 4 hr. after 
eating. This was followed by an increase in eflaciency at the conclusion of the 
work, this being attributed to relief at the end of the day’s work. 

Effect of a diet poor in salts upon the growth and composition of the 
incisors of the rat, M. F. Clabke and A. H. Smith {Amer. Jour. Physiol., 112 
(1985), No. 2, pp. 286-293).— This study was undertaken to determine to what 
extent changes occur in the teeth of rats kept on a ration adequate except 
for mineral salts, which were reduced to a minimum, and to discover whether 
such changes as occurred could be reversed by introducing the lacking elements 
into the diet. Rats were placed on the experimental diet at 36 days of age 
and weighing about 100 g. Some were sacrificed at the end of 3, 6, or 12 weeks 
and others continued after these intervals on the same diet supplemented with 
adequate mineral salts. Two types of controls were used — (1) age controls, 
consisting of litter mates of the rats on the low salt diet, fed an adequate 
synthetic diet ad libitum and (2) calorie controls, also fed the adequate diet 
but restricted in calories to the consumption of the experimental animals. 
At the end of the exi)erimental periods, tlie animals were killed and weighed 
and the upper Incisors weighed and analyzed for moisture and ash. 

The fresh weights of the incisors were less than that of either type of con- 
trol. but the differences were much less marked than the differences in body 
weights. Relatively slight changes in composition . of the incisors occurred 
during the first 3 weeks on the low salt diet, after which there was a rela- 
tive and absolute increase in moisture and a relative decrease in ash content. 
In the animals continued on the same diet plus 4 percent adequate mineral 
salts, there was an acceleration of tlie growth of the teeth and the ash content 
returned to normal values. 

The authors conclude that “the arti of the incisors Is relatively stable com- 
pared to that of the bones ; ash is deposited in the growing incisors while it is 
withdrawn from the bones, under the adverse dietary conditions used in these 
experiments.’* 

Amoimt of haetnoglobln In the blood, E. R. Holiday, P. M. Tooksy Km- 
BiDca, and F. O. Smith (Lamet [London], 1986, II, No. 12, pp. 661-^5, figs. 2). — 
^his paper discusses critically the h^oglobinometers in present use and the 
methods by which they are standardised and the hemoglobin values expressed, 
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and describes in detail the construction and operation of a photoelectric ap- 
paratus capable of measuring the relative amounts of hemoglobin in different 
samples of blood and suitable for routine use. 

The method makes use of the intense Soret absorption band on the border 
of the ultraviolet instead of the better known a and p bands. “It depends upon> 
a physical property of oxyhemoglobin the measure of which is permanent,, 
capable of exact assessment and of being used as a reference standard for other 
forms of hemoglobinometer.” 

Respiratory metabolism in infancy and in childhood. — XV, Daily energy 
requirements of normal infants, S. Z. Levine, T. H. McEachebn, M. A. 
Wheatley, E. Mabples, and M. D. EIelly (Amor. Jour. Diseases Children^ 5d 
(J93S), No. 3, pp. 596-620, figs. 4). — This continuation of a series of papers, some 
of which have been noted previously (B. S. R., 66, p. 386), reports daily bal- 
ance studies of protein, carbohydrate, fat, and calories on 3 healthy infants 
(2 negro and 1 white) from 4 to 9 mo. of age while on basal, normal, and 
high caloric and low fluid diets. The basal diets were calculated to furnish 
the same number of calories as the basal metabolic rates predicted from stands 
ards based on height and weight and in the case of one of the subjects, his^ 
own directly measured basal metabolic level. 

Under conditions of limited physical activity, the daily requirements were 
covered by 73, 82, and 94 calories per kilogram of body weight on the basal, 
normal, and high caloric diets, respectively, these flgurcs representing meta- 
bolic accretions of 26, 41, and 63 percent above the respective basal levels. 
On the so-called normal diets, which closely resembled those in common infant 
feeding practice, the apportionment of the total dally catabolism was esti- 
mated to be as follows : “Basal quota, calories per kilogram of body weight,^ 
or 70 percent of the total exchange; specific dynamic action of food, 7 calories,, 
or 9 percent; activity quota, 8 calories, or 10 percent; and loss in feces, 9 
calories, or 11 percent. 

The reduction of the fluid intake of one of the subjects with subsequent 
rise in body temperature to 101.7® F. (rectal) resulted in an extra expenditure 
of 10 calories per kilogram in 24 hr., or 14 percent above the established 
metabolic level in the absence of fever. 

“All the infants maintained positive caloric balances on the normal diets, and 
their growth quotas while they were on these diets were represented by the 
deposition within the organism of organic substances in proportions and quanti- 
ties compatible with the building up of appreciable amounts of protoplasmic 
tissue. The evidence indicates that the customary diets employed in infant 
feeding, which contain approximately 110 calories and from 4 to 5 g of protein, 
per kilogram of body weight, are calorically and organically adequate to insure 
proper development, as determined by the amount and character of the mate- 
rials made available to the infantile organism for the body growth of infants 
on these diets.’* 

Olinlcal and anatomic study of avitaminosis A among the Chinese, L. K, 
Sweet and H. J. K’ano {Amer. Jour. Diseases Children, 50 {1985), No. 8, pp. 699-^ 
784, figs. 10 ). — This extensive report is based upon the examination of 208 
Chinese patients suffering from vitamin A deficiency and the pathological mate- 
rial from 17 autopsies and 22 biopsies on these patients. The findings are dis- 
cussed, with numerous references to pertinent literature, from the standpoint 
of etiology; pathology, symptomatology, physical examination, complications, 
diagnosis, and treatment. Several case reports are given in Illustration of the 
great variability in the pathological processes and symptoms. 

Attention is called to the fact that while in experimental animals in which a 
single factor can be varied in the diet the effects of this factor can be studied. 
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with predslon, in human beings who select their diets this is imposslUe. 
‘^Oonsequently it will be possible to ghre the exact histologic seanenoes and rela- 
tionships in human avitaminosis A (mly after a very large series of patients has 
been studied in detail. This can be done best by the cooperative efforts of an 
oidithalmologist, an internist, and a pathologist in a center in which vitamin A 
deficiency is endemic." 

The vitamin B and G content of Ariaona-grown grapefruit and broccoli, 
G. H. Rokhm {Jour, Home Boon,, 27 (19$S), No, 10, pp. 663-^66, figs, fi).— Sher- 
man unit values are reported for the vitamin B and O content of various 
portions of Arizona-grown grapefruit and broccoli as follows: 

Vitamin B, grapefruit pulp 0.16 and fresh peel 0.28 and broccoli fiower 0.66 
and leaf 0.5 unit per gram and vitamin G, grapefruit pulp 0.4, fresh peel 1, and 
boiled peel 0.6 and broccoli fiower 4 and leaf 3 units per gram. The practical 
significance of these results is summarized as follows : 

"Grapefruit pulp and peel are neither of them good sources of vitamin B, 
but both are good sources of vitamin G, though the peel is eaten in too small 
quantities to be of great practical importance. Broccoli compares with most 
leafy vegetables as a source of vitamin B and is exceptionally ridi in vitamin 
G. Both vitamins seem to be more abundant in the fiower than in the stem.” 

The histochemistry of the adrenal gland. — The quantitative distribir* 
tion of vitamin O, D. Glick and G. R. Biskind {Jour, Biol, Chem,, 110 {1933}, 
No, 1, pp, i-7, fig. 1), — The histochemlcal method for the quantitative determina^ 
tion of vitamin C, noted on page 449, has been used to determine the concentra- 
tion of vitamin G in various parts of the beef adrenal, and the results obtained 
have been correlated with the number and types of cells throughout the gland. 

The most active fascicular zone was found to correspond "to the greatest 
concentration of cells, while the least active medulla contains the smallest con- 
centration of cells. However, the smaller fascicular cell still contains mors 
vitamin than the medullary cell.” 

The influence of vitamin O on metabolism [trans. title], F. Stbiegk {BUh 
ohem, Ztachr., 277 {1935), No, 3-4, pp. 279-283), — ^Data are reported on the 
oxygen consumption of dogs and human subjects following the administration of 
ascorbic acid by mouth and by subcutaneous and intravenous injection. 

A varied response, not correlated with dose or manner of administration^ 
occurred in both dogs and human subjects. No increase took place in subjects 
with a heightened basal metabolism. The respiratory quotient was in no case 
significantly altered. 

Rheumatic heart disease and vitamin O, 0. B. Pxrby {Lancet [London}, 
1935, II, No, 8, pp, 4^6, 427), — ^Data are reported for 5 active and 6 quiescent 
cases of rheumatic heart disease in children on the excretion of ascorbic acid In 
the urine in 12 hr. after a test dose of vitamin O according to the method of 
Harris and Ray (B. S. R., 73, p. 427) and on the capillary resistance as de*^ 
termined by the GdthUn method (B. S. R., 72, p. 422). 

Of the 5 active cases, 3 showed a marked increase in the excretion of ascorbie 
acid following the test dose, an Indication of saturation of vitamin O. The other 
2 showed no response until after vitamin O treatment, in 1 case with ascorbic 
add 0.6 g daily for 8 days and in the other a full diet for nearly a month. AU 
bad normal capillary resistance according to the lG16thlin test Of the 6 quiescent 
cases, 3 showed a satisfactory rise in the excreticm of vitamin 0 immediately 
and the others not until after vitamin O therapy. The capillary resistance test 
was normal in all but 1 case. 

These findings are thought to afford no support for the theory of Blnehart 
and Mettier (B. S. R., 71, p. 428) that vitamin O defldency plays an important 
cole in the causation of acute rheumatism and to cast doubt on the reliability 
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Of the capillary resistance test as a delicate index of vitamin O deficiency, but 
to suggest that "some degree of vitamin O deficiency is not uncommon amongst 
children with active and quiescent rheumatic carditis.” 

Botnllsm {Lancet [London], 19S5, //, No. lOy pp. 559y S60).—The rarity of 
botulism in England is shown in this editorial calling attention to the deaths of 
four people from botulism attributed to nut brawn, a vegetarian product made 
in London and put up in glass containers. It is noted that a period of IR yr. had 
passed with no officially reported cases of botulism in the British Isles between 
the Loch Maree cases in 1P22 (B. S. R., 60, p. 167) and the present outbreak. 

A case of botulism, with a note on the bacteriological examination of the 
suspected food, C. Rickwobd Lane and T. E. Jones-Davies (Lancet [London], 
1935y II y No. IS, pp. 717 y 718).— This is a brief report of one of the fatal cases of 
botulism noted above. 

The allergic factor in the aetiology of non-specific colitis, D. 0. Habe 
(Lancet [London], 19S5y //, No. 1^, pp. 767, 768). — study of the allergic his- 
tories of a group of 38 patients suffering from nonspecific colitis has led to the 
theory, given support by many points of similarity between the two conditions, 
that the allergic factor plays a part in the etiology of nonspecific colitis. 

The treatment of obesity, J. H. Andebson (Lancet [London], 18A5, 11, No. 11, 
pp. 60Ji-^07). — This discussion, based largely upon the author’s experience in 
active hospital treatment, deals with the treatment of obesity through two 
major lines of attack (diet and exercise) and two minor lines (drugs and 
physical treatment). Standard reduction diets and food lists used in the 
author’s hospital are given, together with Instructions to patients on leaving 
the hospital. Considerable attention is given to carefully prescribed exercise 
and to metliods of improving the mental outlook of the patients. “As a rule 
they are outwardly cheerful, but when their confidence is gained it is generally 
found that they regard their disability more anxiously and resentfully than 
appears to the casual observer.” 

TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 

A study of popular-priced white broadcloth shirts, E. L. Phelps and E. R. 
Gobham (Jour. Home Boon., 27 (1985), No. 9, pp. 593-600). — In this study at the 
Minnesota Experiment Station, 11 white broadcloth shirts for men were pur- 
chased in duplicate at retail from different types of stores in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul in the spring of 1933 and examined for measurements as compared 
with suggested standards, the character of fabric and type of construction, 
and the effect of laundering. The shirts, all of which were made of mercer- 
ized white broadcloth in the same general style, were purchased in size 15 
with different stated lengths of sleeves. Nine cost from $1.44 to $1.66 and 
2 about $2 each. Eight were advertised as preshrunk and 2 as Sanforized. 

The^uggested standards used for comparison were the recommended stand- 
ards of the U. S. Bureau of Standards * and a list by C. L. Simon * of certain 
features required in the so-called “perfect” shirt, these being “(1) lustrous, 
high-count broadcloth, 100 i)ercent preshrunk; (2) tensile strength, 76 lb. in the 
warp, 30 lb. in the filling; (3) zero shrinkage in the neckband; (4) not more 
than % in. shrinkage in sleeve length ; (5) approximately 24 stitches per indi 
in sewing; (6) deep armhole; (7) 7 ocean-pearl buttons stitched 4 ways.” 

* Recommended Commercial Standard for Men’s Sbirti (Ezclosive of Work Bhirti). 
0. S. Dept. Com., Bur. Standards, 1982, TS-1668, pp. 6, figs. 2. 

■Betaiotog, Exec. Ed., 6 (1988), No. 41, p. 6, 1«. 1. 
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Only 3 of the 22 shirts examined met the pr<q;K>sed commercial standards 
In every measurement. These were 2 shirts of a brand seUing at $1.66 and 
I of the $1.35 Ghirts. Among the shirts selling at about $1.50, total chest 
circumference and width of sleeve were the 2 measurements which most com* 
monly failed to meet the standards. The coUarbands of all of the shirts 
were longer than the marked size, varying from 15% to 15% in. 

One shirt of each pair was measured after being washed 8 times and then 
ironed in a steam laundry and after a total of 25 washings and 2 ironings. 
After the final laundering the neckbands of 8 of the $1.50 and the 2 $2 shirts 
measured longer than 15 in., and of the others 8 were less than 15 and 8 
exactly 15 in. The sleeve lengths fell below standard for all but 4 of the 
$1.50 and 1 of the $2 shirts. In 1 shirt the sleeves were 2 in. shorter than 
the stated length. In the recommended commercial standards, preshrunk is 
defined as applying to the entire garment and indicating a shrinkage not 
exceeding 2 percent when properly laundered. After 25 washings, only 1 
shirt (price $1.95) met the definition at every point measured, while 1 costing 
$1.65 and 1 $1.90 met the definition at all points except collarband. 

No consistent difference was found in the 2 price ranges in regard to the 
character of the fabric. In both groups, both single- and 2-ply yarns were 
used, and similar values for tensile strength in both directions, similar changes 
In strength after laundering, and about the same variation in number of 
Warps and fillings per inch and in thickness were found. There were no 
marked differences in construction between the 2 price groups except a 
greater uniformity in the stitching In the $2 group. No outstanding differences 
could be observed in shirts purchased from locally owned stores and from 
some type of chain stores. 

Not one of the entire number of shirts met all of the specifications of a 
perfect shirt as proposed by Simon. 

Effect of wear and laundering on cotton sheeting, L. B. Bailey (Textile 
Res.j 5 (19S5), No. 6, pp. 263-274y figs. U ). — ^Ten cotton sheets 90 by 108 in. were 
put into service as the lower sheets of double beds used by two people. The 
sheets were laundered weekly at a commercial laundry by a standard washing 
procedure, and chemical and physical tests were made on them at successive 
wear intervals. 

The sheets became wider and shorter with length of service, increasing 
about 6 percent in width and decreasing about 8 percent in length during 44 
weeks of continuous wear. This is attributed to Ironing the sheets from 
selvedge to selvedge, wltli resulting greater strain on the filling threads. Fail- 
ure of the sheets in all cases was due to lengthwise tears, indicating weakening 
of the filling yam. 

All of the physical properties — strength, iveight, thickness, and air permea- 
bility — and the chemical properties were more adversely affected in fhe areas 
exposed to greatest wear. This shows that in considering durability of sheets 
the effect of wear or actual abrasion should be considered as well as laundering. 
It is noted that a retail firm recently announced that its sheets had been 
laundered 364 times before being worn out but that the ^eets were not actually 
placed in service. The results in the present study and similar studies by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture (E. S. B., 71, p. 429) indicate that “the effect 
of abrasion or wear is a most important factor in determining the wear-life 
of a sheet. Under the conditions of wear and laundering described in this 
paper. It was found that the sheets were worn out at the end of about 60 weeks’ 
service.” 

Methylene blue absorption as a quantitative measure of wool damage, 
R. E. Elmqxtist and O. P. Habtlet (Textile Res,, 6 (19S5), No. 8, pp. 149-156, 
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ilQB, 4). — ^In connection wltb a study at the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Home Bco- 
nomlcs of the chemical changes occurring in woolen blankets as a result of 
wear and laundering, a simple titrimetric method of measuring such changes by 
^e absorption of methylene blue from buffered solutions of the fabric has been 
developed. The method, which is described in detail, is said to give accurate 
reproducible results and to be isuitable for use on fabrics, raw wool, and dyed 
and undyed materials. As enough material for analysis, 0.1 g, can be cut 
from seams, the method can also be used for finished garments. 

**Bzperimental results are given for material damaged progressively under 
controlled conditions of laundering, and for fabrics containing wools of different 
grades and different dyeings. A linear relationship was found to exist between 
absorption and tensile strength. The reworked wool that was tested absorbed 
nearly four times as much methylene blue as the new serge used in the 
experiments. Optimum test conditions were determined and are discussed 
critically.” 

HOME MAHAGEMEITT AND EQUIPMENT 

[Food consumption of farm families in 1029 and 1088] (Wisconsin Bta» 
Bui. 4S0 (19S5), pp. 152-154). — ^Thls progress report summarizes the results of a 
comparison of the food consumption habits of 814 rural families in three 
counties of Wisconsin in 1929 and 1933 by M. L. Cowles, M. A. Mason, and 
J. M. Strlegl. 

More money available for family spending in 1088—84 (Illionis 8ta. Rpt. 
19S4f pp. 255-251 f fig. 1). — ^This progress report In continuation of the home 
account studies by R. O. Freeman and P. Nlckell (B. S. B., 70, p. 730) sum- 
marizes the expenditures for 1933-34 of 107 farm families and compares these 
expenditures with corresponding items for 159 farm families for 1932-83 when 
on the average less money was available for family spending. Tabulated data 
are included on the average distribution of realized Income and of cash 
expenditures of the 167 families in 1933-34. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

A year’s progress in solving farm problems of Illinois: [Forty-seventh 
Annnal Report of Illinois Station, 1984], compiled and edited by F. J. Keil- 
HOLz (Illinois Sta. Rpt, 1954, PP. 287, /Igs, 47). — ^The experimental work not pre- 
viously referred to is for the most part noted elsewhere in this issue. 

Science safeguards crops, livestock, farm income: Annual report of the 
director, [Wisconsin Station, 1084], compiled by N. Olabk (Wisconsin Sta, 
Bui. 490 (1955), pp. 157, figs, 54). — ^The experimental work not previously re- 
ferred to is for the most part noted elsewhere in this issue. 
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Arlcaiisas University and Station. — ^Recent appointments include Dr. Isa* 
‘bella O. Wilson, management supervisor of the Housing Division of the U. B. 
Public Works Administration, as head of the department of home economics; 
B. H. Mewis, as assistant agricultural editor; and Thomas W. Douglas and 
Dr. Kenneth H. Hunter of the U. S. Federal Trade Commission as assistant 
•economists for research in transportation, marketing, rail and truck freight 
rates, and farm credit and farm insurance. 

California University and Station. — Instruction in home economics has 
heen Instituted at Davis in charge of Dr. Harriet Morgan, and the staff is 
•also undertaking a program of research. 

The division of viticulture and fruit products has been reorganized into 
two divisions — ^fruit products, in charge of Dr. W. V. Cruess, with headquarters 
at Berkeley, and viticulture, in charge of Dr. A. J. Winkler, with headquarters 
at Davis. A major undertaking of the division of viticulture will be the 
production of several hundred samples of natural wines derived from 
numerous varieties of grapes and replicated for different ecological conditions 
in the various production centers of the State. Basic information, both 
biological and chemical, will be obtained from these samples from the time 
of harvest to the aged wine for study of factors influencing quality in wines. 

Idaho University and Station. — H. W. Hulbert, head of the department of 
agronomy, resigned January 1 to engage in commercial work and was suc- 
ceeded February 1 by Dr. K. H. Klages, associate professor of agronomy and 
associate agronomist in the South Dakota College and Station. M. J. Buschlen 
has been appointed fleld superintendent in agronomy in the station. J. H. 
Christ, superintendent of the Sandpoint Substation, has resigned to become 
agronomist with the U. S. D. A. Soil Conservation Service, with headquarters 
at Colorado Springs, Colo., and has been succeeded by Ralph B. Knight. 

Maryland University . — School and Society announces that Dr. Raymond A. 
Pearson, president from 1926 to 1685, has been appointed assistant to the 
Chief of the U. S. Resettlement Administration, and will aid in coordination 
•of the work of that agency with the U. S. D. A. Extension Service. 

Acting President H. O. Byrd has been appointed president 

Massachusetts College and Station.— A 2-year vocational training coarse 
Is being offered in wildlife management with an opening class of 16 and in 
charge of Dr. Reaben B. Trippensee. 

Solenoe announces that an initial fund of $5,000 has been given to the station 
hy Mrs. Ella Lang for the purpose of expanding the research program now 
under way in the field of human nutrition as related especially to mineral 
metabolism. 

F. W. Morse, recently retired as research professor of chemistry, has been 
appointed emeritus research professor. Other appointmmits indude Dr. 
William Q. Colby, assistant agronomist of the U. S. D. A. Soil Conservation 
•Service, as research professor of agronomy, and Alfred A. Brown, regional rep- 
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resentative of the American Fruit Growers and formerly extension specialist 
in marketing at the Vermont Station, as assistant research professor of 
agricultural economics. 

Michigan College and Station. — ^The death is noted of Albert H. Nelson,, 
professor of Journalism and editor of station publications. He has been suc> 
ceeded by A. A. Applegate, professor of rural Journalism and editor at the 
South Dakota College and Station. Recent resignations include C. B. Dibble, 
research assistant in entomology; R. H. Westveld, research assistant in for- 
estry ; and C. W. Frutchey, as assistant in plant pathology. C. M. Harrison has 
been appointed research associate in farm crops; and Dr. L. L. Madsen and 
G. F. Gray, research assistants in agricultural chemistry and horticulture^ 
respectively. 

Mississippi College and Station. — ^H. W. Bennett and I. B. Miles have been 
appointed associates in agronomy, the former for research dealing primarily 
with the selection and breeding of forage and soil improving crops and the 
latter half time to the teaching of soils and one half to research on the relative 
symbiotic nitrogen fixation of legumes on various soil types. Other recent 
projects to be undertaken include a study of the possibilities in adapting 
selected forest trees to farm lands that have been retired from cultivation 
either through crop reduction programs or because of the submarginal charac- 
ter of the soil, and a study of tlie mineral content of leaf lettuce and spinach 
and the value of those vegetables in the regeneration of liemoglobin. 

New York State Station. — Studies of the micro-organisms concerned with 
the ripening of cheeses of llmhurger, Oka, and brick types are being under- 
taken by the division of bacteriology, with assistance from the dairy division. 
Dr. C. D. Kelly, dairy bacteriologist, has been appointed to conduct the studies. 

North Dakota College and Station. — Kenneth Ableiter, instructor In soils, 
has been appointed senior soil technologist in the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils to have charge of a new project for determining the best uses 
for land, and has been succeeded by Dr. Edward H. Tyner as professor of soils 
and research assistant in soils. Dr. K. A. Ilelgcson has been appointed assistant 
professor of botany, and will be in charge of teaching and research in plant 
physiology and of teaching in plant pathology. T. O. Berge has been appointed 
instructor and research assistant in bacteriology, succeeding Ina Brayton 
Bergqulst. Felix L. Adams has been appointed assistant in agricultural eco- 
nomics, and will be employed upon a project in cooperative marketing. 

Ohio Station. — Dr. Charles E. Thorne, director from 1887 to 1921, died 
February 29 at the advanced age of 89 years. An account of his career and 
Servians will nppcwir in the May issue of the Record. 

Puerto Rico Federal Station. — At the agricultural fair held in western 
Puerto Rico by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, the station waa 
awardo<l a handsome 24-in. silver cup “in recognition of the merit of its 
bamboo propagation and utilization project and its potential value to Puerto 
Rico.” 

Recent apiiolntments Include W. K. Bailey as associate physiologist In charge 
of truck crop investigations, Charles F. Pennington as assistant in vanilla 
production, J. H. Jensen as plant pathologist and physiologist, A. N, Watson 
as biometrician and physiologist, A. S. Mason (transferred from the U. S. D. A. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics) as associate marketing specialist, C. L. Horn 
as associate horticulturist for plant introduction work, G. J. Burkhardt as 
associate agricultural engineer, and R. H. Moore as associate plant physiologist 
In connection with rotenone investigations. 


o 
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DR. CHARLES EMBREE THORNE, 1846-1916 

The death of Dr. Charles Embree Thome, which took place at his 
home in Wooster, Ohio, on February 29, 1986, removed in his nine- 
tieth year one of the few remaining pioneers in experiment litation 
administration in this country. He was secretary of the firs^ cdn- 
vention of the Association of American Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations, held in Washington, D. C., October '|8-20, 
1887, and for some years he and Dr. Charles W. Dabney had been the 
sole survivors of that historic gathering. Likewise, since the death 
of Dean W. A. Henry in 1932 he and Dr. Dabney had been the only 
living representatives of the directors who organized the experiment 
stations in their respective States following the passage of the Hatch 
Act. Dr. Thome in particular, because of his active association with 
the work until 1921, had long been in a very real sense one of the 
main connecting links between the early days and the post-war era. 

Needless to say, his claims for remembrance are much more com- 
prehensive and substantial than mere length of days. Dean Daven- 
port of Illinois said of him in 1913, “He has developed one of the 
strongest of all the experiment stations and one of the most helpful.” 
Eight years later, Dr. E. W. Allen made the following statement 
in these columns : “Up to the time of the passage of the Hatdi Act 
the Ohio Station had received about $5,000 a year. For the cur- 
rent year its appropriation is approximately ^00,000, the largest 
of any of the stations. Its remarkable growth is a product of the 
constmctive planning and leadership of its director, supported by a 
confident and appreciative Commonwealth.” 

The main outlines of Dr. Thome’s car^r are readily"" depicted. 
Bom on a farm in Greene County in 1846, his entire life, aside from 
a short time as a student at the Michigan Agricultural College and 
a few months on a Kansas farm in 1870, was spent in Ohio. He com- 
pleted his education at Antioch College, later receiving the honorary 
degrees of master of agriculture from the Ohio State University in 
1890 and doctor of science from the College of Wooster in 1926* 
He did some teaching and farmii^ in Ohio, and in 1877 became farm 
manager for the Ohio Agricultural and Medianical University, 

m 
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now the Ohio State University. Failing in efforts to obtain the 
“practical laboratory for agricultural research” on the university 
farm which he had visualized, he resigned in 1881 to become editor 
of Farm amd Fireside^ but returned to the campus in 1888 as the 
first director of the station as reorganized following the passage 
of the Hatch Act. In the following year he took a leading part 
in the removal of the station from Columbus to Wooster, where 
under his leadership for the next 32 years an outstanding institu- 
tion was developed. Eetiring from active service as director in 
1921, he continued as chief of the department of soils for several 
years and as consulting chief thereafter, utilizing the opportunity 
thereby afforded to digest and summarize his carefully planned and 
meticulously conducted field studies of soil fertility, and to supple- 
ment his manual on Farm Manures, published in 1918, by a more 
comprehensive treatise in 1928 entitled The Maintenance of Soil 
Fertility. 

Although his energies were thus expended almost wholly within 
the boundaries of a single State, his influence was neither narrow nor 
provincial. He early became a leader in the Association of American 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, where his thorough- 
ness and dependability, bis sound judgment, and his high ideals made 
him highly respected and esteemed. He was chosen president of this 
body in 1915, in the same year president of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Agricultural Science, and in the year previous president 
of the American Society of Agronomy. 

His presidential address before the Association of American Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment Stations was especially noteworthy. 
Entitled The Progress of Education and Research in Agriculture, it 
recounted the growth of the experiment stations “from birth through 
infancy and adolescence to maturity.” Commending the institutions 
for their attainments, he also warned them in his customary plain 
language that their vision of usefulness would “not be realized if 
research is allowed to languish. Science cannot stand still. Each 
extension of the horizon of our knowledge only expands the boundary 
of the unknown, and makes yet more imperative the necessity for 
further research, and the institution which contents itself with pres- 
ent knowledge will soon find itself forgotten.” 

This insistence upon thoroughgoing and fundamental investiga- 
tion was characteristic and consistent. Despite limitations in educa- 
tion and environment which in lesser men might have proved serious 
handicaps, he was broad and progressive in his viewpoint, receptive 
to new light and surprisingly sympathetic to new methods of approach 
to unsolved problems. As Dr. Allen pointed out in an editorial in 
these columns on bis retirement, “although he had not had oppor- 
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tunity for that broad and severe college training ire now associate 
with the preparation of the investigator, Prof. Hiome has evidenced 
a true scientific mind, because his has been a truth-loving n^d ii truth- 
seeking mind. To a large extent he may be said to be self-made in 
his knowledge and in his appreciation and understanding nf sci^ee. 
Through all the years he has labored diligently for the unbias^ truth 
that he might know it. He has been dose to agricultural practice and 
anxious to give it material aid, but he has sought first of all the facts 
and their meaning that he might have wisdom in their interpretation 
into practice. . . . The standards he has held up for himself and 
his staff have shown how deeply he was imbued with the spirit of 
science.” 

A similar view was expressed in 1981 by the late Dr. A. S. Alex- 
ander of Wisconsin in his series of illuminating biographies in Better 
Crops With Plant Food entitled The Inquiring Mind and the Seeing 
Eye. Dr. Alexander said, ‘‘Throughout his career Director Thome 
has been careful, thorough, conservative, and always assured of his 
facts, with a background of adequate experience, before publishing 
his conclusions and deductions. These fine attributes should char- 
acterize every research worker and dominate his every act. They 
have given the work of Director Thorne a high reputation for integrity 
and reliability among scientists and farmers.” 

Many other appreciative tributes have been given from time to 
time and others are sure to be forthcoming, for despite its austerity 
and lack of spectacular appeal the enduring worth of his life has been 
widely recognized. It is well that this is so, for the half century of 
station history has seldom brought to fruition a career personifying 
more concretely the stations’ objectives and ideals. 



RECENT WORK IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE 


AGBICTHTUML AND BIOLOGICAL CEEMISTBY 

[Chemical and technological research hj the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils] (U. S. Dept Agr,, Bur, Ohem, and Soils Rpt, 1935^ pp, 5, 4-^5).— Sum- 
maries are given of results noted in studies of enzymes; plant pigments; the 
chemical components of the cuticle waxes of fruits ; yeast proteins ; the micro- 
biology of hides and skins; the clarification and composition of sugarcane 
Juices; deterioration in harvested cane; manufacture of sugarcane and sorgo 
sirups ; a new method of processing extracted honey ; increasing the uniformity 
of beet sugar; utilization of cull sweetpotatoes for starch; the toxicity of 
fiuorine compounds ; the vacuum carbon dioxide oiling method for egg storage ; 
wine making and pasteurizing; orange and grapefruit Juice investigations; 
alcoholic citrus beverages; citrus-peel oils; chemical composition of the loquat; 
utilizing the passion fruit ; use of ethylene for loosening the hulls of walnuts ; 
light and rancidity; lecithin content of soybeans; special breads (including a 
new type raised by hydrogen peroxide in place of yeast) ; the staling of bakery 
products; the bark of the Pacific coast hemlock as a source of tannin; leather 
studies, including the red rot or acid rot; turpentine and rosin studies; indus- 
trial use of farm products and byproductsi; treatment of cotton fabrics with 
weather-resistant fireproofing; elfect of atmospheric sulfur acids on paper; 
studies of tung oil, bagllumbang (banucalag) oil, and soybean oil; the digesti- 
bility of proteins; and the amino acid and selenium content of wheat. 

Catalytic and induced reactions in microchemistry, I. M. EoLTHorr and 
B. S. LivurasTON {Indus, and Engin, (Them,, Analgt, Ed,, 7 (1935), No, 4, pp, 
t09-21S^ fig, 1).— The general theory of catalysis and induction in homogeneous 
systems is discussed in a contribution from the University of Minnesota. Brief 
mention of Induced and catalyzed precipitations is followed by a general discus- 
sion of analytical applications. Finally, the catalytic and inducing effects of 
silver and of mercury and some new tests are described. 

A rapid method for making standard solutions of specified normality, 
0. Johnson (Indus, and Engin, Chem,, Analyt. Ed,, 7 (1935), No, 1, p, 76).— The 
author of a note contributed from the Washington State College describes a 
procedure involving the addition of a calculated quantity of 2 n add to a solu- 
tion made deliberately somewhat weaker than that finally to be made, indi- 
cating that **this procedure will be found less laborious than the customary one 
of making the solution stronger than desired and then diluting with water.’* 

Apparatus for control of pressure in distillation, G. W. Jacobs (Indus, and 
Engin, Ohem,, Analyt Ed,, 7 (1935), No, 1, pp, 70, 71, figs, fi).— Of an apparatus 
developed at Rutgers University, the auihor states, in part, that ’’the solenoid 
valve has certain advantages : It is positive in action, permits smooth regula- 
ti(m of pressure (±0.015 mm), is universally adaptable to vacuum and pres- 
sure, is available for closed systems at inert gases, and works on liflditing 
socket power without relay. This particular valve [that described and iUus^ 
trated in the present ccrntribution], moreover, experiences very little wear 
and is practically free from corrosion.** 
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Photo^ectrle photometeapp far me in e^UMrtnMtvft 0» SSmBAM (Mpa aii4 
BIngin. Okem^ AntOift. Ed,, 7 il985). No, i, pp. i80» 981, fig. f Asilior of 
this contribntlmi from the New Jersey B:q>erliimt StatloBS 8mMkm tOfO 
newly developed Instruments of the two-oell form, both of which have proved 
satisfactory for the determination of potassium, jdiosphorus, aikl arsasle la 
solutions. 

In the first instrument two photodectric cells axe on opposite sidee of tiie 
light source, and between light and photocell, on each side, are an adjastable 
diaphragm and also a solution cell. While the two solution cells contain the 
same known solution, the diaphragms are so adjusted that the current output 
from both photocells is the same, as shown by means of a galvanometer. The 
known solution in one solution cell is then replaced by the solution to be 
studied, and the diaphragm on the opposite side is closed until the galvap 
nometer again stands at zero. The reading fpr the unknown solutloii Is 
taken from that diaphragm scale, which shows the amount of closure required 
to balance the two beams after the unknown solution is introduced. 

The second instrument is like the first, except that adjustments and read- 
ings are made by means of calibrated potentiometers instead of diaphragms. 
Its essentials are shown in a diagrammatic drawing. 

Photronlc photoelectric turbidimeter for determining hydrocyaalo add 
in solutions, E. T. Babtbolomew and E. 0. Rabt (Induo, and Bngin, Okem,, 
Analyt, Ed,, 7 (19S5), No, 1, pp, 68, 69, flgo, f).— In the apparatus here dabbed 
in a contribution from the California Citrus Experiment Station, a beam of 
light from a 32-candlepower automobile lamp operated at 8 v from a trans- 
former is passed through a collimating lens, divided into two beams by 
mirrors directing the two resultant beams at rifl^t angles to the original path 
into two prisms in which the two beams are reflected through two solution 
cells and into two photoelectric cells arranged to produce opposing potentials 
across a potentiometer. Both solution cells containing portions of the solution 
to be examined, the silver nitrate titrating solution is added to the solution 
in one of the cells until an unbalancing of the opposed potentials of the photo- 
electric cells (as indicated by a deflection of a kaivanometer induded in the 
potentiometer circuit), shows that turbidity has appeared in the solution 
undergoing titration. 

*With the photronic turbidimeter determinations could be made which were 
accurate to within 0.0(X)64 mg of hydrocyanic acid, but for the authors* pur- 
pose determinations to within 0.027 mg were considered sulflciently accurate.** 

A photronlc colorimeter and its application to the determlnatlcm of 
fluoride, L. Y. WiLOOX (Indus, and Engin, Ohem,, Analyt, Ed,, 6 (1984), No, 8, 
pp, 167--169, flg$, 8),--Ot the apparatus described in this contribution from the 
U. S. D. A. Bureau of Plant Industry the author .says, in part, that it uses 
as its light-measuring elements two photoelectric cells of the type that trans- 
forms light energy directly into electrical energy without the use o^an external 
electromotive force, the cells being electrically opposed in the present assembly 
and the current developed by them balanced by means of a variable resistance. 
A smisitive galvanometer is used as the indicating (null point) Instnunent The 
Intensity of the light transmitted through a colored solution is measured in 
terms of the resistance that must be interposed to balance the photronlc ctfls. 

The ajqNiratus was satisfactorily used for the determination of fluoride m 
natural waters by a modiflcati<m of the aoetyiacetone method. In earlier tests 
the thiocyanate reagent and method were used, but it was found that the 
acetylacetone reagent is somewhat less suseeptlbls to the etfoct of sulfate apd 
chloride than the thiocyanate reagent 
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VW the fluoride determination green glass Alters, having a low transmission 
in the red, increased the sensitivity appreciably. 

Determinatioii of fluorine in drinking water, H. T. Smith (Indus, and 
HJnffin. Chem,, AnaW. Bd., 7 (iP55), No, i, pp. The fluorine contents of 

44 water samples were determined at the Arizona Experiment Station by a 
number of methods, Including those of Willard and Winter (E. S. R., 69, p. 
489), of Sanchls (B. S. R., 74, p. 296), etc. 

Fluorine concentrations of about 1 p. p. m. or higher, as found by the 
methods named, were associated with the incidence of mottled enamel disease. 
Concentrations up to from 0.7 to 0.S p. p. m. were found In waters which had 
not been shown to cause the tooth enamel trouble. 

Determlnaticm of bromide in the presence of large excess of chloride, 
B. F. and B. R. Nswtok (Indus, and Engin, Chem.^ AnaW, Bd.^ 6 (19S4), No, d, 
pp. 219^15 1 fig, i).— A method for the determination of bromides in the presence 
of large excess of chlorides has been developed at Purdue University. The 
bromine is liberated by chlorine water in moderate excess, collected in sodium 
sulfite solution, and titrated potentiometrically after air oxidation of the excess 
sulfite. 

For 4 mg or more of bromine present as bromide the maximum error was 
found to be about 0.2 percent, and for a bromine content of from 0.5 to 1 mg 
about 0.5 percent. Moderate quantities of iodides did not interfere. 

Colorimetric determination of small quantities of chlorides in waters, 
H. B. Ritfekbitbo (Indus, and Engin. Ohem., Analyt. Ed., 7 (19S5), No. I, 
p. 14 ). — ^The author modifies the titration with silver nitrate solution in the 
presence of potassium chromate as the indicator to the extent of adding the 
indicator solution to each of two Nessler tubes of the water to be examined 
and adding the silver solution, drop by drop, with frequent comparison with 
the tube containing only the sample and indicator solution. He advises 
that the silver nitrate solution should not be stronger than the equivalent of 
0.05 mg per cubic centimeter, but **8hould not be too weak.” 

Identiflcatioii of halides in the presence of thiocyanates, Q. B. and L. E. 
Hksio (Indus, and Engin. Ohetn., Analyt. Ed., 7 (19S5), No. 4, pp. 249, 250 ). — 
Adding first carbon tetrachloride and then a small quantity of solid potassium 
persulfate is the basis for the iodine test described in this contribution from 
the University of Minnesota. Making the solution alkaline with sodium car- 
bonate, after extracting the iodine as thoroughly as possible, and evaporating 
the alkaline solution to dryness served to destroy the remaining iodide ions 
and the thiocyanate ions, permitting a test for bromides. This test was made 
by adding concentrated nitric add to the cold, iodine-free solution, letting 
the mixture stand for about 1 min. for the color due to the oxidation of 
any remaining thiocyanate to disappear, and extracting the bromine in carbon 
tetrachloride. For the chloride test, bromine is to be removed by adding a 
slight excess of potassium permanganate and boiling 1 min. Sulfate is re- 
moved by means of barium nitrate, and silver nitrate solution is then added. 

Determination of minnte amounts of copper in milk, L. W. Ooxn, A. H. 
Johnson, H. A. Tbbbubb, and Y. Kabtenko (Indus, and Engin, Ohem., AnaXyt. 
Ed.t 7 (19SS), No. 1, pp. id-fl5). — Tho authors compared various colorimetric 
methods, finding that the sodium diethylditbiocarbomate method is the most 
suitable for the estimation of small amounts of coig»er, the metal being first 
separated either by hydrogen sulfide or by microelectrolysis. “It is essmitial 
to eliminate all sources of contamination. It appears particularly advan- 
tageous to substitute oentrifugaltatioQ for filtration.” 

The proposed colorimetric method was tested, both with ooppmr sulfite so- 
lution and with milk ash solution, by experiments in which the copper da- 
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posited liy dectrdljali both beEtore and after sepan^on tHth 
was determined first by weighing on mlcrobaianoe and then «eelos^Mtrt> 
cally. A number of samites of milk and milk prodncte wera aaalyasd bg: ,^ 
hydrogen sulfide-carbamate method. 

Determination of lead: A modification of the ITisoheivXieopQUfi iwifthiHti ■ 
O. B. WiNTKB, H. M. Robinson, F. W. Lamb, and B. J. Mnxn (/fidkt. m$ Aagfia 
Ohem., Analyt. Ed„ 7 (19S5), No, 4, pp. 266^1, fipi. g; aba in Bta. 

Quart, BuZ,, 18 (ipgd), No. g, p. lgg).^A colorimetric method baaed on Qie iiae 
of dithizone (diphenylthlocarbazone) for the microdetermination of lead la 
described. The lead is extracted from solution by means of a ifidorogorm 
solution of dithizone, the intensity of the resultant red color of the lead 
dithizone compound in dtiloroform solution is measured, and the corresponding 
quantity of lead is read from a curve constructed from measurements 
on known amounts of lead. 

**The method is applicable to the estimation of lead in spray resldaes and 
biological materials and is sensitive to approximatdy 0.001 mg in theae ma- 
terials. Slight modifications of the method permit detemfinatioii of lead 
in the presence of the interfering elements, bismuth and stannous tin. The 
method has the advantage of being both extrmndy sensitive rdatlv^ 
rapid. With spray residues as many as 80 determinations may be made in 

1 day, and with biological materials approximately 20, depending upon the 
type of material and method of preparing samples for analysis." 

Microdetermination of lead, M. BuAndall and M. N. Sabquis (/ndus. and 
Bngin, Ohem., Analyt. Ed.^ 7 (1985), No, i, pp. g, 3, fig, 1), — ^In a study of the 
solubility of lead sulfate in aqueous solutions of acetic acid at the University 
of Oallfomia it was necessary to determine accurately small amounts, from 

2 to 15 mg, of lead. From 85 to 99 percent of the lead In solution was 
precipitated electrolytically as lead peroxide, and the remainder was deter- 
mined colorimetrically in the form of lead sulfide. 

"The colorimetric value of the lead left in solution after electrolysis was 
in error from 6 to 20 percent, but since this value was a small addition to 
the value determined electrolytically, the result was a considerable lowering 
of the total percentage error, which without the colorimetric correctioii was 
from 2 to 10 percent" When the new method was usOd, "the accuracy in the 
most unfavorable cases was about 1.5 percent, and in the majority of cases 
it lay well below 1 percent" 

Determination of minute amounts of lead in biological matoials, B. S. 
Wilkins, Jb., 0. B. Willouobbt, B. O. gBAEM«, and F. L. Smith, aim. (Induo, 
and Engin, Chem,, Analyt. Bd,, 7 (1985), No. 1, pp. 33-38).— The method described 
was found sensitive to 0.001 mg. Dithizone (diphmiylthiocarbasone) is em- 
ployed first in the separation of the lead from other metals and secondly in 
the final estimation of the lead by means of a quantitative titrimetrie ex- 
traction. "Bismuth is the only interfering element Uk^ to be ^ooountered. 

A series of 15- to 15-g samples of whole blood can be analyzed with an average 
time per sample of about 2 hr." 

A modified persnlf ate-arsenite mectiod for manganese, with special ref« 
erence to steel analysis, B. B. Sandill, I. M. KOLTBon*, and 3. J. Iabuanx 
(Indut and Bngtn, Ohem., Analyt. Bd,, 7 (1985), No. 4, pp. gdM3g).--An investl 
gation reported from the University of Minnesota has yielded a mettiod fbr 
the determination of manganese in whldi the permanganic add formed by 
the oxidation of the sample with ammonium persulfate, in the presence of 
phoqpihoric add with sBv^ as catalyst, is titraM with a reducing sdutleB 
oontsming equivalent amounts of sodium arsenite and sodum nitrite isktsad 
of with the customary sodium arsenito alone. 
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**Wlth tlie mixed reducing solution, heivtaTalent manganese Is reduced to the 
dlTalent conditlcm, and the soluthm therefore becomes colorless at the end 
point instead of yellow or brown as when arsenite alone is used for the titration. 
Small amiounts of chromium, vanadium, nidcel, and molybdenum do not in- 
terfere. Silver must be precipitated as the diloride before the titration can 
be made." 

Determination of small amounts of potassium by means of sodium eo« 
baltlnitrite, H. W. Lohse {Indus, and Bngin, Ohem,, Analyt, Ed,, 7 {1986), 
No, 4f PP- N/S ). — ^Data obtained at the Unitersity of Toronto and the Ontario 

Agricultural Ck)llege show that in the quantitative determination of potassium 
by precipitation with sodium cobaltinitrite it is necessary to take into account 
the fact that the potassium content of the precipitate is a function of the method 
of precipitation and the potassium concentration in the solution being analyzed. 

"There seems to be a need for a very thorough analytical investigation in 
order to develop a satisfactory standard method for estimating small amounts 
of potassium by precipitatlnfl^ the potassium as sodium-potassium cobaltinitrite." 

Determiuatiou of selenium, H. 0. Dudley and H. G. Btbbb {Indus, and 
Engin, Ohem,, Analyt, Ed,, 7 {1985), Eo. 1, pp, 8, 4).— In a further contribution 
(S. S. R., 74, p. 299) from the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, the 
authors propose a procedure Involving oxidation with nitric acid and hydrogen 
peroxide, followed by the determinative method previously described. 

"The material in a suitable state of subdivision is placed in a beaker (400 
to 600 cc capacity), covered with 150 to 200 cc of concentrated nitric acid 
(sp. gr. 1.42), and allowed to stand at room temperature for from 2 to 3 hr., 
during which period it is stirred vigorously at Intervals. Fifty cc of hydrogen 
peroxide (30 percent by weight) are added, and the mixture is allowed to 
stand overnight If frothing occurs on addition of the hydrogen peroxide, 
foaming over is prevented by vigorous stirring of the foam. The foaming is 
particularly intense with blood, liver, nnd spleen. After standing overnight, 
the mixture is warmed slowly on the steam bath until frothing ceases, after 
which 60 cc more of hydrogen peroxide are added, together with 20 cc of 
concentrated sulfuric acid. The mixture is then taken to essentially complete 
dryness on the steam bath or hot plate. a%e cooled black paste is treated with 
100 cc of hydrobromic add (46 percent HBr) to which has been added suffldent 
bromine to make it deep yellow in color. The material is then transferred 
to a distilling flask, and 60 to 75 cc of distillate are collected. Further pro- 
cedure is as directed by Robinson et al." 

Of liquid samples, from 100 to 1,000 cc are to be similarly oxidized, the 
quantity taken depending on the nature of the sample and the concentration 
of selenium likely to be present 

Determination of minnte quantities of snlflde snlfnr, 0. B. Laohbce 
{Indus, and Engin. Chem,, Analyt, Ed., 8 {1984), No. 8, pp. 200, 201, fig. 1).— In 
the procedure here described, the hydrogen snlflde, upon evolution from an 
add solution. Is continuously carried through a lead acetate-impregnated 
paper diaphragm by a stream of an inert gas, such as nitrogen. "The nitrogen, 
by intimately diluting the sulflde gas, permits a uniform coating of lead 
sulflde and sweeps the reaction flaA free from residual sulflde gas." A uni- 
form deposition of the stain was further aided by means of a 1- to 2-in. (2.5- 
to 6-cm) bed of small glass beads or standard Ottawa sand. The Impr^fuated 
paper disk was dosely fltted between two ground-glass Joints of thidL-walled 
glass tubing which are held together by a band of Goodi rubber tubing so 
that aU gas leaving the reaction flask was forced to pass through the paper. 
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Under tbB conditioDe prescribed snlfiir dioxide did not interim tnd odlp 
the sulfide evolved by add was determined. Ihe dinmeter of the ^Hunber 
tube ^ployed was govemedi by the amount of sulfide prc e on t For isieimts 
of volatile sulfide sulfar betweoi 0.008 and 0.08 mg a 88*mm tube wair fiound 
to be satisfactory, and under these conditione an accuracy Of ±(K0O8 mg of 
sulfur was found possible. The delicacy the test was increaead udng 
chamber tubes of smaller diameter, however. 

Determination of the phosphorus fraotioua in blood semuM B. B. BOMCI 
{Indus, and Bngin. Ohem., Andlyt. Bd., 7 <1055), Bo. 1, p. 78).— In an Investifa- 
tion carried out at the Kansas Experiment Station, ashing with calcium ace- 
tate and neutralizing with ammonium hydroxide before developing tibie color 
produced unsatisfactory results because of various difficulties. These were 
overcome by ashing with magnesium nitrate (in total phosphorus, total add- 
soluble phosphorus, and lipoid phosphorus determinations), and ccnopletijig the 
determination in each case in accordance with a technic given in working detail. 

The transition of dtrate-solnble phosphate into the dtratodnmdnble 
form in mixtures with limestone and with dolomite, W. H. MAOdjnnn and 
W. M. Shaw {Jour. Atner. Boo. Agron., 26 {19S4), No. 8, pp. 6$6^46X^ fig. 
is reported from the Tennessee Experiment Station that extended exposures 
of frequently wetted mixtures of dicalcium phoiEg>hate with excesses of lime- 
stone and of dolomite of lOO-mesh fineness in a humldifiedi atmospheie demon- 
strated that nearly one-third of the theoretical transition from diphoscffiate 
to trlphoq;yhate was induced by the high-calcic limestone admixtures within 
the first week, as against a 60 percent transition for the 1-yr. period; that 
the transitions induced by the dolomite additions were much less rapid and 
extensive than those found when limestone was used; and that **the *eltrate- 
insoluble* PtOi results obtained by the A. O. A. O. extraction method, as indica- 
tive of triphosphate transitions, were less than one-half of the maximal regis- 
tered by the limestone disintegrations, whereas only a small increase in 
citrate-insoluble was registered by the analysis of the dolomite mixtuxee.** 

Colorimetric methods for the determhiatioB of phosphorus iu the ipres- 
ence of silica, arsenic, iron, and nitrates, 0. Zutzadzi {Indus, and Bngin. 
Ohem., Analyt. Bd., 7 (i885), No. PP. 887-858).— Two methods for the mdyb- 
dimetric determination of phosphate are outlined in a contHbutioii from the 
New Jersey Experiment Stations, together with improvements in the prepara- 
tion of the reagents leading to greater stability of the color and the elimina- 
tion of the infiuence of silicates, arsenates, nitrates, and ferric iron. 

The molybdenum blue reagent method produced the most stable color but 
was Blowmr than the reduction method using stannous chloride. Gum arable 
is suggested as a protective colloid to retard the turbldificaticm which fohows 
the use of stannous chloride. Several other reducing agents for color devtfop- 
ment are noted. 

Oolorimetric methods for the determination of arsenic in phosphorus* 
free solutions, G. Zinzadzi {Indus, and Bngin. Cham., Anaigt. BA, 7 (1881), 
No. 4, p. 888).— A further note from the New Jersey Experiment Statlo^ sup- 
plementing the paper above mentioned, points out the possibiliiy of appiyittg 
the phosphate methods given, insofar as they do not involve any risk of 
reducing arsenic compounds from the pentavalent to the trivalent conditifm, 
to ther determination of arsenates. The author calls attention to the neoes- 
aity fbr avoiding the use of sodium bisulfite, by reason of Its ability to reduce 
pentavalent arsenic compounds, adding that for the reduction of the molyb- 
denum complex to develop ^e blue colmr only stannous blende, of tbe several 
reduclBg agents named in connectlOB with the phoq^te detsrminatioB, can 
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be vmd la the detenalnatlon of ara«Bic by meaas of the oeruleomolybdate 
reaction as here given. 

^Trepare the standard or unknown as in the molybdoinm blue reagent 
method np to the addition of the molybdenum blue reagent ; add Instead 5 cc 
of molybdenum trioxide reagent; make up to 40 cc with distilled water and 
mix; prepare all standard and unknown solutionB exactly in this manner; then 
add rapidly in turn to each flask 5 cc of stannous chloride solution while 
shaking; make up to 60 cc with distilled water and mix thoroughly. After 
20 min. make comparisons. The determination should not stand longer than 
6 hr.** 

Determination of free silica, H. Jm Boss and F. W. Sxhl {Indus, and Bnffin. 
Ohem., Analut. JBd., 7 (J9SS), No. 1, pp. figs. 2). — ^In the modified petro- 
graphic immersion method here described, powdered mineral or dust immersed 
successively in fennel-seed oil and mononitrobensene is examined with an 
ordinary microscope equipped with a Whipple disk. The percentage of trans- 
parent partides in fennel-seed oil minus the percentage of transparent particles 
in mononitrobenzene equals the percentage of free silica. “Any slight error 
made in counting and weighting these particles is self-compensating, and good 
dhecks can be obtained.** 

Methodi for the preparation of green plant material for the extraction of 
Jnices, L. D. Donbbn {Plant Physiol., 9 {1984), ^o. 4, PP. 889-848). — ^In an inves- 
tigation carried out at the Washington Experiment Station, a method including 
a freezing of the wheat plants in a cold storage room and a method involving 
autoclaving them before the expression of the sap were compared in determi- 
nations of the freezing point, total solids, total sugars, and nitrate nitrogen of 
the expressed plant Juice. 

**The osmotic pressure, total solids, total sugar, and nitrate nitrogen of the 
autoclaved and frozen plant tissue agree closely. The small variation that 
occurred could be accounted for partly by the difference in sampling. The 
proposed [autoclave] treatment of plant tissue can therefore be satisfactorily 
used for some phases of plant juice study instead of the freezing method.” 

A rapid method for dialyzing large quantities of protein solution, G. 0. H. 
Siom (Indus, aud Bngin. Chem., Analyt. Ed., 7 (1985), No. i, p. 8, fig. i).—- 
Pieces of 2-in. cellophane tubing are closed at one end by folding and clamping 
with a screw clamp, and are fitted at the upper end with rubber stoppers 
carrying inlet tubes reaching nearly to the closed end and short outlet tubes. 
Several of these bags are grouped in a crock capable of bolding from 6 to 10 1 
of the protein solution and are connected in series to a supply of running water. 
A motor-driven stirrer is placed in the middle of the crock. “Breakage of the 
sa^, due to internal pressure such as may occur in the usual methods of 
dialysis where the medium to be dialyzed is placed within the sack, is elimi- 
nated, because in this case the water passes out of the bags into the solution. 

“It was found that 10 1 of a sfflution consisting of a protein dissolved in 10 
percent aahnonium sulfate could be freed from the salt, as far as possible by 
ordinary dialysis, in the above apparatus in 24 hr.— 18 with tap water and 6 
With dUrfjlled water.** 

A micro hot-plate for protein hydrolysis, A. R. PAnoir (Indus, mtd Engks. 
Chmn., AmUyt. Ed., 6 (1984), 8, p. 891, jfigs. g).— A contributkm from the 

university of Minnesota describes a battery of six units, of which the heating 
elements ar^ flat spirals of 6 in. per unit of No. 80 Chromel wli% eadi made of 
a siae suitable for the heating of a 8- by %-in. test tube. The six heating 
elements and an adjustable resistance are cmmected in series and supplied with 
c u r r e n t from a lll^v line. The test tubes are provided ea<fli with a leftox 
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condenser consisting of a S- by %-in. test tnbe bating Hi elessd end bissm 
a balb large enough to rest in the month of the larger tube. 

The protein samples used were of ai g each. **Tbe method residts ta ettalent 
condmisation in an all-idass system, uniform heating, and foolproof siii^llelty. 
With it tryptophan was determined in 60 samples with a probable error of <K05« 
percent” 

Preparation of aqneona eztracta of aolnble nttrogen from plant tttanaiy 
O. W. DAtiDsoir, H. E. Olark, and X W. Shiti (Plant Phyatol., P (1984), UTo^ 4, 
pp. 817-828).— A critical comparison of two methodi for the preparatioa of 
aqueous extracts of the soluble nitrogenous constituents from plant tissnea haa 
been made at the New Jersey Experiment Stations. 

It was found that the preparation of extracts by a process of boiling for 
20 min., followed by thorough washing through “longcloth”, was as eflectiTe In 
the removal of soluble nitrogenous constituents as was extraction by the process 
of grinding In a mortar with sand, followed by thorough washing through the 
cloth ; and the preparation of aqueous extracts by the boiling method was found 
easier and quicker than by the grinding method. It was further shown that 
*'the loss of cyanogenetlc nitrogen which takes place when peach extracts are 
prepared by the grinding method may be minimised by the use of the boiling 
method.** 

Determination of ammoniacal and urea nitrogen, J. Y. Yxb and E. O* B. 
Davis (Indus, and Engin. Ohem., Analyt. Ed., 7 (1288) , No. 4» PP* 259^1, 
fig. 1). — ^An investigation reported from the tJ. S. D. A. Bureau of Ohemistry 
and Soils had the object of adapting the urease method for use with sn<di 
samples as those, for example, of ammonlated peat extracts, which are al- 
ways highly colored and contain urea, ammonium salts, and under certain 
conditions a little free ammonia. 

“The present investigation led to the development of a method whereby am- 
monia is determined by distillation at 40* G. with an alcoholic solution of an 
alkali under reduced pressure together with aeration. The urease reaction 
and distillation are carried out at 40*, because this temperature is near foe 
optimum point, as demonstrated by Tan Slyke and OuUen [E. 8. B., 86, p. 
116], for the enzyme action. Free ammonia or ammonium salts present in foe 
sample can be liberated at this temperature by alkali without any danger of 
decomposing the urea. The urea is determined in such samples by difference 
(total ammoniacal and urea nitrogen mlnns that for free ammonia or ammo- 
nium salts). Complete recovery of the ammonia can be accompllBhed by fols 
method in 10 to 16 min.’* 

Quantitative determination of conmarin in plant material, I. J. Duhoah 
and R. B. Dustman (Indus, and Bngin. Ohem., AnaW> EX, 6 (1984), No. 8, pp. 
210-218, fig. i).— It has been found at*foe West Virginia Experiment Station 
that the steam distillation method for removing coumarln from plant tissues 
has certain decided advantages over the ether extraction metlu^ It gtVM 
excellent results with sweetdover and seems to apply successfully to ofoer 
g(peclee also. For comparative purposes where a hl^ degree of accnracy Is 
unnecessary, foe number of distlllatloxm may be reduced and foe distniatSB 
titrated directly without further treatment. For more accurate remUts foe 
number of distillations is increased, and foe noncoumarin reducing sUbstancss 
are removed by precipitation with lead acetate. 

De(ennliiattO]i of the acids of ^aat tlssiie«--JlX DeCevmlnatloii Of cIMc 
add, O. W. PuOHBi, H. B^YioxiacT, and 0. 8. U A Vg H W O W H (Indus, oa# Mngm. 
ahem., Anew- S8-, 8 (1984), 9fo. 8, pp. 186^i89>.--^DxfeendUii a xeseardi oCvfoldi 
eurlto results have bemi noted (E. 8. B., 74, p. 268), foe aafoors of foii 
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contribntlon from the Oonnecticat [New Haven] IDxperiment Station here 
p reeen t a method in which “citric add is oxidised to pentahromoaoetone bj 
potassium permanganate in the preseiK^ of potassium bromide. The oxida- 
tion product Is extracted by petroleum ether* dehalogenated by sodium sul- 
• fide* and the bromide Ion produced is titrated with silver nitrate. Quantities 
of citric add of the order of 1 to 20 mg can be determined in this manner with 
an accuracy of ±5 per cent Malic add alone of the common organic adds 
interferes in any way with the determination, and the error introduced by the 
presence of this substance is ordinarily so small as to be negligible. Inasmudi 
as the conversion of citric add to pentabromoacetone Is not quantitative, al- 
though in constant proportion under the conditions described, it is necessary 
to employ a correction factor in the calculation of the results. This factor 
is approximately 1.12.“ 

Analysis of mixtures of oxalic and citric adds by titration with ceric 
sulfate, J. A. Wilkinsoit, I. R. Siphubd, E. I. FuLiiEs, and L. M. Chbistenskn 
{Indus, and Bngin, Chem., AnalyU Ed,, 6 (1934), No. S, pp, 16I-16S, ftps, I?).— A 
method for the analysis of mixtures of dtric and oxalic acid by a differential 
titration, first as an acid and then by oxidation with ceric sulfate, has been 
developed at the Iowa State College. It was found that “the accuracy is about 
1 percent of the total add present. The two adds may be separated from mix- 
tures of other organic adds obtained in fermentation processes by the insolu- 
bility of their lead salts. These salts are changed back to the free adds by 
treatment of the suspension of the lead salts with hydrogen sulflde^ and after 
filtering the excess of hydrogen sulfide can be removed by passing nitrogen gas 
through the solution.” 

Thiocyauogen number, W. J. Wnjnr and A. H. Gill (Indus, and Engin. 
Ohem,, Analyt, Ed,, 6 (1934) * No, P- £99).— An investigation into the Inaccu- 
rades of the thiocyanogen number determination, carried out at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, has shown that, if the determination of the 
thiocyanogen number is to be made as accurately as is that of the iodine num- 
ber, samples double the size of those currently used will be required. Wide 
dlscrepandes among the results obtained with samples of 0.2 g and 25 cc of the 
reagent disappeared when samples of 0.4 g were used with 50 cc of the reagent. 

The thiocyanogen value as a means of measuring unsaturated fatty adds 
In hutterfat, O. J. Hul and L. S. Palueb (Jour, Dairy Boi,, 18 (1935), No, 7, 
pp, 455, 4Sd ). — ^To secure satisfactory results in the examination of butterfat 
samples, the authors of this note, contributed from the Minnesota Experiment 
Station, found it necessary to modify to some extent the current methods for 
the measurement of the thiocyanogen value. They call attention to the fact 
that the figure in question cannot accurately be used, as some authors have 
attempted to do, as a basis for the calculation of the linoleic add content 
**The differences between the iodine value and the thiocyanogen value were 
used in this study to express the amount of fatty add less saturated than 
oleic add.”'^ 

The effect upon the butterfat thiocyanogen value of a basal ration of low 
fat content fed with and without the addition of various oils^ was investigated. 
The figures obtained ranged from 2.49 to 416 when the basal ration alcme was 
fed.^ The range was from 4J87 to 5.79 whpn linseed oil was added to the basal 
ration. Neither com oil nor cottonseed oil in the ration increased the thio- 
cyanogen value of the butterfat The additicm of coconut oil to the basal ration 
decreased tbh figure. 

*Tt appears that the thiocyanogen value may be useful in studying the effect 
of feeds on the compositioii of butterfat** 
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Preelfe dstennlnatloii of oalelitiii« aagiieitttiii^ «»dl phaqilMm te 
orated milk, O. H. Whitnah and H. L. Ammmat {Ii%dui, mi tn§^ 

AjmW* M,, 7 il98S)t No, 1, pp, 4$, ^7).— An inveBtli^tioii mads at tke Kanma 
Bxperiment Statlcm led to the conclusion that if a sensitire balance of Ufge 
capacity be used and the tttnperatnres for ashing the milk and for ignlttng 
the precipitates be properly chosen and closely maintained, It is posatt>le to 
determine the calcium, magnesium, and phosphorus content of eraporated 
milk with a variation of less than 2 p. p. m. 

'^Addition of one or more of these minerals In amounts up to about 10 
p. p. m. frequently improves the quality of the product** 

Determination of moisture In dried apples, F. D. Mebbill, 0. O. Bat- 
MiLXJEB, and P. F. Niobols (Fruit Prod. Jowr, and Amer. Yimagw 14 

{1985) t No. 8, pp. 888-284, 887).—V&riouB methods for the determination d 
moisture were subjected to comparative study at the University of Oallfornia, 
as were also certain manipulative details involved in the methods, the work 
having special reference to the examination of dried apple preparations. 

**There was very close agreement between different vacuum ovens in the 
determination of moisture in dried apples. In the same oven, different deter- 
minations on the same sample of dried apples were all within 0.2 percent 
of the average of a large number of determinations when either the d-hr. or 
the 12-hr. drying period was used. The mean probable error of a single 
determination was about 0.05 percent for the 12-hr. method, and for the 6-hr. 
method It was about 0.11 percent The maximum deviation from the average 
was less than 0.4 percent, and the mean probable error of a single determina- 
tion was about 0.18 percent when the 4-hr. water oven method was used. The 
12-hr. vacuum oven method gave results higher than the 6-hr. period by about 
0.86 percent This is somewhat less than is reported for some other fruits. 
Varying the load in the oven had little effect upon the determination when 
the drying capacity of the oven was not exceeded. Varying the amount of 
sample in the cells used with the electric resistance machine affected the 
results, and the sample should be ground with a *nut butter* cutter, in order 
to secure a uniform padc. 

**In the case of moisture determinations on dried apples by the vacuum 
oven or water-jacketed oven there was little effect in varying the following 
factors within the limits Indicated: (1) Position in oven (vacuum oven only) ; 
(2) style of dish; (8) finoiess of grinding, using either a 16-tooth cutter or a 
4()-tooth nut butter cutter; (4) variations in temperature from 66* to 76* 0. 
in vacuum ovens; (6) variations of from 0 to 5 bubbles per second In the 
rate of air flow in vacuum ovens; (6) variations in vacuum up to 7% lb. of 
pressure; (7) else of sample, from 6 to 20 g; (8) amount of moisture In the 
sample. ... 

^'Attempts were made to standardise the water-jadreted oven against the 
6-hr. vacuum oven method. Approximately equivalent results wSre obtained 
with a drying time of 2 hr. and 00 min. in the water oven.** 

Report of the committee on d^lnlttons of technical terms, 0. H. BAnmr 
(Cereal Oham^ 18 (1985), No, 4, PP- 4^1, 488).— The committee report here noted 
spedfles that the weight of flour samples stated in the definitions shall be un- 
derstood to refer to the weight calculated on the basis of a definite mdsture 
content, ISJd percent ; and the report proposes deflnitiotts of the terms, standard 
loaf; response; tolerance; and strength (three definitions by Q. LandlA C. B. 
Hoxison, and M. J. BUsh imd M. A. Gray, respectivdy). 

An improved m etli od )or the esttmatlOB of ionr diastatlc value, If. X 
Bush and B. M. BAsnmim (Ooroai qkom„ IP {1988), No. 8, pp. 189^).rr^ 
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rns^ort Of this contribution from the Nebraska Btacpmiiiient Station hate 
the ferricyanide method oi H. C. Hagedom and B. N. Jensen^ to the 
estimation of diastatic actitity (maltose values) of flour and related cereal 
{products, describing a procedure which must be followed accurately to secure 
satisfactory results, and for the details of which reference should be made to 
the original article. 

The method is shown to be a superior one from the standpoint of accuracy, 
reliability, simplicity, and convenience to the technician. 

A comparative study of the Blish and Sandstedt and a modified Rnmsey 
procedure for the estimation of diastatic activity, W. F. Gmoas and W. J. 
Eva (Cereal Ohem., 12 (1986), No. PP- ¥>2^10, fig. 1).— The authors report, 
from the Dominion Grain Research Laboratory, Canada, a comparative study 
of a modified Rumsey method (B. S. R., 48, p. 504) and the improved method 
of Blish and Sandstedt above noted, 89 wheat flours varying in diastatic ac- 
tivity from approximately 70 to 300 units having been used in the trials. The 
modifications in the Rumsey method consisted in conducting the diastasis at 
80” C. and the use of a sodium acetate-acetic acid buffer solution (pH 4.61) to 
control acidity. The reducing sugars were determined by the Quisumbing and 
Thomas copper reduction procedure (B. S. R., 46, p. 113) by direct weighing 
of cuprous oxide and also by a volumetric thiosulfate method on the same 
precipitates. 

statistical analysis of the data showed that while the spread in the dia- 
static activities of the fiours was lower for the improved method, this is more 
than counteracted by the much lower experimental error, with the result that 
this procedure gives a much better differentiation between the diastatic activ- 
ity of different fiours than either the gravimetric or volumetric copper reduc- 
tion procedures. A difference of 7.5 units between the means of duplicate 
determinations on two flours was statistically significant for the ferrlcyanide 
procedure, while differences of 14.8 and 15.8 units would be required in 
the Instance of the gravimetric and volumetric copper reduction procedures 
respectively. 

‘‘For the entire series the Blish and Sandstedt method gives a significantly 
lower mean diastatic activity by 4.7 and 4 units, respectively, than the gravi- 
metric and volumetric copper procedures, due to the method giving appreciably 
lower values in the Instance of fiours of high diastatic activity. However, the 
correlations between the results by all methods were of a very high order of 
magnitude, and diastatic activity by the Rumsey method (gravimetric deter- 
mination of reduced copper) may be estimated from the Blish and Sandstedt 
values with a standard error, for a single predicted value, of ±12.7 units. 
The Blish and Sandstedt improved method is to be preferred to the modified 
Rumsey method employing either the gravimetric or volumetric procedures 
for the determination of reduced copper from the standpoints of greater con- 
venience, lower experimental error, and better differentiation between flours.*’ 

Betermiimtion of viscosity of dilate solations of cassava flour and other 
starches, Q. Q. Piebson (Indue, and Engin. Chem., AnaVgt. Ed., 0 (1984), No. 8, 
pp. J88-187, figs. 4).— After a consideration of certain viscosity diaracteristics 
of some of the commonly known and widely used cassava flours and other 
starches, various methods of testing are discussed, and a new method and 
apparatus for preparing and testing dilate hot solutions are described. 

Relation of hydrogen ion concentration and total acidity to the taste of 
tomatoes, R.' B. Harvey and R. R. Fulton (Fruit Prod. Jour, and Amer. Vine- 
gar Indue., 14 (1985), No. 8, pp. 288^ 289, fig.^ i).— In an investigation sorted 

ifliocbem. Etsehr., 188 (1928), No. 1-8, pp. 46-88, fig. 1. 
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from tbo U. S. D. A. Bnreati of Plant Induatry cm 25Tanetloo of jsliii tomatooi, 
grown and collected under the ««pia condittons in doselj adjoiiMAf idati^ 
the H-lon concentration varied from pH 4J47 to 4665 and the totnl. aoUUt^ 
from 0.818 to 0.61 percent malic add. 

**In estimating the sourness to taste of the varieties it was fopnd that the 
globeohaped red tomatoes ought generally to seem less sour to tast0» and the 
ydlow varieties somewhat more sour than the average for red tomatoes* 
disregarding variations in the sugar content.’’ 

The chemical composition of the loqnat (Briobotrya japonloa), €. Q. 
Ohubob and D. Q. Sobbbb (Fruit Prod, Jour, and Amor, Vinegar Indue,,, X4 
(1985), No, 11, pp, S3&-340, llge. 8).— The chemical composition of three well- 
known varieties of loquats grown in southern Oallfomia, Champagne* Ad- 
vance» and Thales, has been Investigated for two seasons by the U. 8. D. A. 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. The results are presented in tabular form* 
together with a discussion. Analyses of this fruit by other Investigators are 
tabulated, together with similar data for aisles, and are compared with the 
results obtained by the authors. 

How to avoid the browning of peaches, W. V. Obusbs, B. M. Mrax, and 
P. J. Quin (Oannlng Age, 16 (1985), No, 9, pp, 858, 854, fige, 8).— A brief contri- 
bution from the University of California describes browning as an oxidation 
process brought about by an oxidase, which hastens the combination of atmos- 
pheric oxygen with a **color base”, possibly a catechol tannin, present in the 
fruit ”This oxidation is greatly hastened by lowering the H-ion concen- 
tration, that is, the active acidity. Lye peeling reduces the H-ion concentra- 
tion in the cups and on the remaining surface of the fruit; hence, increases 
the rate of darkening. Peaches vary greatly in Busceptlbllity to browning. 
Immatuie fruit and that from trees suffering from lack of water darken very 
rapidly.” 

A temperature of 180* F. was found sufficient to destroy the oxidase, but 
this temperature could not be attained throughout the whole mass of large 
peach halves without a time period and external temperature too great to be 
allowable (by reason of its effect in making the fruit too tender for further 
handling) in commercial practice. Rinsing for from % to 2 min. in 0.5 percent 
hydrochloric acid after lye peeling effectually prevented the darkening by 
lowering the pH value (superficially raised by lye peeling to a point at which 
the browning was very rapid) to such a degree as to lessen greatly the activity 
of the enzyme. As an example of the effect of organic adds : “Rinsing ^ to 
2 min. in 0.5 to 1 percent dtric add arrested browning for 80 min. in most 
cases, but after 1 to 8 hours* exposure considerable browning usually occurred,” 
Prone moisture content and processing, P. F. Nichols (Fruit Prod, Jour, 
and Amer, Vinegar Indue., 14 (1985), Noe. 7, pp. 811-218, 215; 8, pp. 240, ffi* 
258; 11, pp. 882-884, 842; 12, pp, 870-872, 881, fige, 8).— The work here reported 
from the University of California has brought together a larger volume of 
analytical data for fruit of several crop years and grown under various local 
conditions. The significance of these data in relation to oommerdal ^o^eis- 
ing is discussed* as are also the relative merits of certain of the analytioel 
methods used. 

FUterliig fmit joioes and plant extracts* J, A. "Bma and W. BL Baieb 
(Indue, and Bngin. Ohem., Anaigt, Bd„ 6 (1984), 2Io, 8, p. 208, fig. i).— Layers of 
paper ptilp alternated with thin layers of a ocmunmial A^ter aid (diatomsosons 
earth) are built on a drcle of filter cloth in a ^ttcbner funnel 
^’There are two objects it the altenmte layers of paper pulp and filter afl 
Bxtreoidy fine parti cl es are easily retained by the filter, so that brUliantty 
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dMtr filtrates result By using and removing snooessiYely tbe paperipnap 
filter mats, a large quantity of liquid may be filtered with the minimum uf 
dilution or loss in starting the filtering opcsration.** 

Chemical changes accompanying the fermentation of cherry juice* O. A. 
SwxsHEB and 0. F. Poe (Fruit Prod. Jour, and Amer. Vinegar Indue., 14 (1986), 
No. 12, pp. 867-^69, 879, ftge. d).— /This Investigation was made with the imrpose 
of ascertaining **the change in the composition of the Juice during the process 
of fermentation, so that the samples received at the laboratory after some 
fermentation had taken place could be calculated back to their original 
composition.*' 

It was found that **in all of the samples kept at 25** G. the fermentation 
took place very quickly. There was a very rapid reduction in the total solids 
and reducing sugars after the third day. In about 2 weeks, nearly all of 
the sugars had been used up. Tbe alcohol reached a maximum in about 
7 days. As was to be expected, the fermentation of the sample kept in the 
refrigerator was very much slower than in the sample kept at 25°. There 
was little change in the fixed acids and volatile acids during the fermentation 
process." 

Wine makers warned against spoilage of Muscat, W. V. Obubsb (Fruit 
Prod. Jour, and Amer. Vinegar Indue., 14 (1986), No. 11, p. 827, fig. 1). — ^A brief 
note contributed from the University of California calls attention to tbe 
danger of extensive spoilage of must during fermentation by an organism 
found in a number of must samples and also on leaves and in the soil of 
vineyards. The organism was shown to be a wild yeast, apparently of the 
genus Torula. It Is controllable by from 60 to 100 p. p. m. of sulfur dioxide. 
Maintaining a temperature below 90° F. is also advised. 

The tourne disease of wine, W. V. Obdesb (Fruit. Prod. Jour, and Amer. 
Vinegar Indue., 14 (1986), No. 7, pp. 198-d09, 219). — ^This brief discussion from 
the University of Oalifornia of a wine disease found to be among the most 
serious causes of spoilage in California wine making is similar to the follow- 
ing contribution in containing a condensed description of the symptoms pro- 
duced, of the micro-organism believed to be mainly responsible, and of the 
methods found most effectve in combating the development of spoilage of 
this type. 

Control of toume, W. Y. Cbuebb (Fruit Prod. Jour, and Amer. Vinegar 
Indue., 14 (1986), No. 12, pp. 869, 860).’— The author finds the "toume** disease 
of wines (development of a greatly increased volatile acid content, a "silky’’ 
cloudiness, and a flavor suggestive of lactic acid) to be due, in part at least, 
to an anaerobic^ long rod bacterial form, and, probably, In part to other 
organisms. 

Maintaining a sulfur dioxide content of from 50 to 75 p. p. m. was found 
an effective means for preventing toume. To kill the organism by pasteurisa- 
tion the temperature had to be raised from 180° to 185° F. and maintained 
for 1 mln.'^ It is noted that the continuous pasteurisation temperatures of 
from 140° to 160°, recommended in some books on wine making, are "moat 
decidedly’’ not Sufllclent to kill the toume organisms as they appear in the 
California wineries. It was further found that it is possible to sterilise 
wines infbcted by the toume organisms by means of a quite practicable filtration 
procedure. 

The use of honey in making fermented drinks, F. W. Fabian (Fruit Prod. 
Jour, and Amer. Vinegar Indue., I 4 (1986), No. It, pp. $88^66, 877; dbe. in 
Michigan 8ta. Quart. Bnl., 18 (1986), No. 2, p. ifi»).--Bxperiments carried out 
at the Michigan Bxperim^t Station have ihown that honey can be used 
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to adTantiie as a aupplemeiitaiy svreeteniiig age&t ia proAaolag a lermated 
drink from fruit juices. The best results were secared by addlnc the boiiey 
gradually rather than all at one time, and it was also found mat tbe bonay 
should always be dissolved in the fruit juice abd thoroughly mised* tta 
mixture required to be pasteurised, at sterilised in some cases, and a starter 
of pure wine yeast added. Of the fruit juices studied, honey inwoved me 
flavor of fermented cider the most and of grape juice me least, wim eherry 
juice occupying the intermediate position. 

''Fermented cider having a Balling reading of 15* at the efld of the femaenta- 
tlon makes the most pleasing drink. Fermented dder having a higher BalUng 
reading is too sweet, while one with a lower Balling reading has more of 
the characteristics of 'hard* dder. It was found when the total addity cab 
culated as acetic is multiplied by 100 that the ratio of acidity : Balling : 
alcohol in the best flavored drink is 4:1:1. The flnal Balling rea^Ung on 
fermented cherry juice may be as low as 10* but should not be greater than 
15* for the best flavor. Honey diluted to 80*‘ Balling wim the addlticm of 
certain necessary chemicals and fermented with a pure culture of wine yeasts 
makes a very pleasant bland alcoholic drink. 

"There is a considerable variation in different strains of the true wine 
yeast as to the amount of alcohol produced, their ability to agglutinate^ and 
the flavor of the finished product.** 

Effect of pretreatments of wood on the lignin determination: IMstiibn- 
tion of methoxyls in wood, O. J. Bmis and J. H. Babbodb (Jndui, and Sngin. 
Ohern,, Analyt. Bd., 7 {19S5), No. 4* PP. Data obtained at the Wiscon- 

sin Forest Products Laboratory show that the accuracy of the determination of 
lignin in wood by means of the 72 percent sulfuric add method is affected 
by the quantity and the nature of the extraneous materials incompletely 
removed from the wood by preliminary treatments. 

Successive extractions of wood with 95 percent alcohol, alcohol-beniene 
solution, and hot water made the 72 percent sulfuric add method for the 
lignin determination more adaptable to North American woods. It was furffier 
found that if the kind and amount of extraneous materials present in a given 
spedes of wood be known, the preliminary treatments can be modified accord- 
ingly. "For example, if catechol tannins are absent the extraction with 86 
percent alcohol may be eliminated.’’ The methoxyl groups of redwood and 
white oak woods were found to be distributed among the extraneous materials, 
the holocellulose, and the lignin. 

Utilisation of agricultural wastes, 1, n (ludat. and Bnpin. Cham., 17 (IPdff), 
Not. fl, pp. 19&-900, fio$. S; 4, pp. fiff* i).— A cooperative Investtgatfon 

by the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Chemistry and Soils and the Iowa Engineering 
Experiment Station is reported. 

I. Lignin and nUorohUa deoompoiMon, M. Levine, G. H. Ndson, D. Q. Ander- 
son, and P. B. Jacobs. — ^It was found that "alkali Ugnln, when Added to an 
actively digesting sludge, produced practically no gas, even tinder optimum 
conditions. Furthermore, when such alkali lignin was used to connection 
with fermenting cornstalk flour or packing-house sludge, the gasillcatloil of 
the latter materials was markedly Inhibited. This depressive effect Is sppur> 
enUy not due to a' toxic action at the lignin on the bacterial flora, bat Is 
presumably due to diemical combination, with the possible productlen of 
complexes very resistant to microbial decompotttlon. 

"A considerable portion of the reported losses to Ugnla, attributed to micro- 
bial decomposition, may be'explained by the tedinic of aeleetlon and prepara- 
tion of the sample for Ugnln analyBifl.** 
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II. Itifiuenoe of nitroffenou$ substrate on producHon of butyl and isopropyl 
aicohdls by Clostridium butyUoum, O. L. Osbnrn and C. H. Workman. — l!tie 
authors record the results of experiments on the production of butyl and 
isopropyl alcohols by the fermentation of byproduct glucose sirup with C. 
butyUoum in the presence of various inroteins. 

^'Ihe growth-stimiaating factor described by Tatum, Peterson, and Fred 
[E. S. R., 69, p. 771] may be considered bmiefidal but not essentiid to the 
fermentation of glucose. The yield of butyl alcohol from corn mash increases 
from about 8 to 14 percent when the stimulating factor is added. The pro- 
teolytic power of the organism is weak. With hydrolyzed proteins the rates 
of the fermentations are slower than when peptone is present, but the per- 
centage yields of alcohols compare favorably with the yields obtained with 
peptone. With mixtures of corn steep water and malt sprouts or corn gluten 
as sources of nitrogen, glucose may be fermented in 4 percent solution with 
the production of 20 to 25 percent of butyl alcohol and from 4 to 9 percent 
of isopropyl alcohol.*’ 

The cooking process. — ^Vni, Volatile organic acids by the aaponiflcation 
of aspen wood, S. I. Abonovskt and B. A. Gobtneb {Indus, and Engin. Chem., 
£7 il9S6), No, 4t PP> figs, S). — ^A contribution from the Minnesota Ex- 

periment Station, continuing the record of a series of investigations (B. S. R., 
73, p. 743), reports that after the treatment of aspen sawdust with sodium 
carbonate solutions at 170* O. for 2 hr. the volatile organic acids were re- 
covered from the black liquors by distillation with phosphoric acid and were 
neutralized with barium hydroxide. The yields, calculated as acetic acid, 
varied from 4.6 to 7 percent of the oven-dry wood. A decrease in the concen- 
tration of sodium carbonate gave a slight decrease in the yields of volatile 
acids, while varying the wood-to-water ratio, within the limits stated, had 
no appreciable effect. 

**Tbe production of volatile organic acids from wood in these experiments is 
therefore attributed to saponification. The coefficient of distribution of these 
adds between water and ether showed that only acetic and formic acids were 
present. The ratio of formic to acetic acid varied from 1 : 5.9 to 1 : 9.4.” 

AQBICULTRAL METEOROLOGY 

Some problems of modem meteorology {London: Roy. Met. Boo,, 19S4, 
pp. V -4-170, figs. 16; rev. in Bui. Amer. Met. Boo., 16 {1965), No. 11, pp. £73- 
£76).— This is a series of papers by various authors reprinted from the Quarterly 
Journal of the Royal Meteorological Bociety. Among those having some bearing 
on agricultural meteorology are The Present Position of Weather Forecasting, 
by O. K. M. Douglas (pp. 27-86) (B. S. R., 66, p. 116) ; The Present Position 
of Seasonal Weather Forecasting, by C. W. B. Normand (pp. 48-^) ; * and 
The Problem of Rainfall, by 0. K. M. Douglas (pp. 126-185).* 

With regard to forecasting, it is stated, in an introduction by D. Brunt, that 
**it is probable that no improvement in forecasting is to be looked for beyond 
the slight improvements which will follow from the increase in the amount 
of information available and increased rapidity of transmission.” It is stated 
that **the one outstanding new idea of the last 20 years is that associated in the 
minds of most meteorologists with the ’polar front.’ The greatest achievement 
of this idea is the establishment of the fact that a cyclonic depression has a 
life cycle, not only In its lower levels, but also in the cirrus levels.” The 


< Quart. Jour. Boy. Mot Boc. [London], 68 (1882), Mo. 248, V7h £-10. 

•Quart Jour. Boy. Mot Boo. (London], 60 (1984), Mo. 864. pp. 148-168, Bss* 4. 
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dUBenlty of Mcmliig a complete and adequate Imowledse of ^ojDPOv Air eolidtttm 
is referred to. 

Monthljr Weather Berlew, [Sel»teBlbm^-Ootober 1085] <17. 8, Jfo. Weather 
Rev^ BS imS), ^o«. 0, pp. teM89, pU. 11; 10. pp. 091^11. pit. 11. fig. 1 )^Ul 
addition to the usual detailed summaries of dimatological data, oolar And 
aerological obsenrations, observations on weather on the Atlantic and Badflc 
Oceans and on rivers and floods, and bibliographical and other information, 
these numbers contain the following ccmtributiimB. 

No. 9.— The Hurricane of August 81 to September 6, 1965 (pp. 969^271), and 
West Indian Hurricane, September 28 to October 2, 1985 (pp. 271, 272), both 
by W. F. McDonald. 

No. 10 . — ^Rate of Precipitation from Adiabatically Ascending Air, by J. B. 
Fulks (pp. 291>2M) ; and The Caribbean Hurricane of October 19>26, 1965 (pp. 
294, 295), and Lowest Barometer Beading in the Florida Keys Storm of Sep- 
tember 2, 1935 (p. 205), both by W. F. McDonald. 

Forty years of weather records, F. B. Hnnnca {Wyoming 8ia. Bui. 009 
(1955). pp. 48. pis. 2).— Results of continued observations on air pressure, tem- 
perature, and frosts, rainfall and humidity, sunshine, and wind, at Laramie, 
Wyo., are summarized in this bulletin, supplementing and bringing up to date 
a previous bulletin published in 1924 (B. S. R., 52, p. 716). The results are 
presented in tabular and graphic form and briefly discussed, giving a rather 
complete picture of cUmatic conditions in the region of Laramie and the 
factors affecting and controlling them. 

Weather forecasting (U. 8. Dept. Agr.. Sec. Agr. Rpt.. 1955. pp. 87. 88).— 
Asserting that ‘‘long-range weather forecasting is a basic problem which 
should be more studied’’, this article briefly considers the possibility of re- 
liably attempting such forecasting, the practical value of the forecasts, 
and some of the directions in which basic information for this purpose is 
being sought, such, for example, as the relations of weather in widely sepa- 
rated parts of the earth. “Such relationships are undoubtedly associated with 
the general circulation of the atmosphere and the behavior of the so-called 
‘centers of action.’ Thorough investigation of sudi associations as they affect 
the weather in the United States would be profltable. Foreknowledge of the 
weather, such as would make it possible, for example, to predict droughts, 
would obviously be of enormous practical value, not merely in revealing fac- 
tors which control variations in crop yields, but in the regulation of all kinds 
of economic activities.** 

[The 85-year drought cycle], B. B. Mnjjgi {Boi. Newt Letter, 08 (1905). 
No. 745 , p. 14 ). — ^By reference to the 85-year Brflckner weather cycle, evidence is 
adduced to indicate a sudden and sharp return to moister and more cmn- 
fortable summers in the United States. 

Influence of the stratosphere on development of weather [trans. titiel, 
H. voif Fioxeb {NaturtoissenscHsaften, 05 {1958), No. 80, pp. 661-888; obf. On 
BcL AOs., Beet. A—Phys.. 58 {1986), No. 4Hi P« 1001).— The author eoDClades 
from his study of the subject that for forecasting weathmr changes It Is 
important to establish changes in both the troposphere and stratoipliere. 
He suggests that the dUBculty in detaining stratospheric observations may be 
overcome by using radio sounding balloon ascents for pressure, temperature, 
and humidity, but that international cooperation is required to get a shaul- 
taneous record from about 12 points in Burope, north Africa, and the wsitom 
Atlantic. 

BscteHelogy of (he atmolphene {NtUyre [Lsadkwi}, 188 {1986). No. 8448. ggk 
880. 881)^— The history and signlfleanee od.sMy of the baeterloleiy of the ahr 
are briefly discussed, particularly from the standpoint of air-bome Infae- 
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tions. It is stated that “the biological side of meteorology remains an nnex- 
hansted field for investigation. It has been too rashly assumed that the at- 
mosphere cannot offer a permanent home to micro-organisms, and that those 
which are found there are strayed wanderers from their true homes and are 
either dead or in some dormant, spore form. Investigation makes this much 
less certain. The number and variety of organisms found are sometimes 
very great, and they are in many cases not referable to types found else- 
where. . . . Airplane surveys have made it clear that micro-organisms occur 
in sporadic clouds, like those of ocean plankton, which may be found at any 
height that has so far been investigated, that is, up to 20,000 ft.’* 

The growers* year {Bui, Amer. Met, 8oc., 16 (1985), No. 11, pp, 257’-260, 
pi, 1). — ^This is a brief note on a paper by Sir Napier Shaw entitled Further 
Development of the Growers’ Year: A Daylight Calendar, and discussion of it 
by C. F. Brooks. It deals with the proposal of a plienological year, which it is 
stated “is meeting with a certain degree of acceptance in England. The quar- 
ters are centered on the solstices and equinoxes, and subdivided into chapters, 
one of five weeks centered on solstice or equinox and two of four weeks each, on 
either side. ‘For agricultural purposes daylight is so iiiucli more important 
than moonlight that a daylight calendar with the week as an intermediate 
time-unit between the day and the year Is worth . . . consideration.’ ” Some 
objection to the proposal as applied to American conditions are pointed out. 
For example, attention is called to the fact tliat “when one attempts ... to 
squeeze the crop year Into the phonological calendar [proposed] it is found 
that an important part of the growing season is omitted in the fall.’’ 

Spring frosts and protection against them [trans. title], C. Maubain and 
H. Gidslin (Compt. Rend. Acad. Agr. France, 21 (1985), No. SO, pp. 1187-1142). — 
This article deals briefly with conditions under which frosts occur and do most 
damage, their prediction, the means and materials for protection against 
them, particularly the use of heaters, and the relative resistance of plants to 
cold. 

Com yield and climate in the Com Belt, J. K. Robe (Oeogr. Rev., 26 (1936), 
No, 1, pp, 88-102, figs, 12). — The correlation of variations in corn yield with fluc- 
tuations of climatic factors, particularly temperature and precipitation, the 
author finds to be a very complex problem. Reviewing the work of others with 
special reference to the Influence of May-October rainfall and temperature on 
corn yield, he reaches tlie conclusion that “variation in July rainfall is not 
everywhere so important a factor in com yield as earlier Investigators be- 
lieved. . . . Rather, it seems that com yield in some parts is to be significantly 
correlated with several — even ten or more — ^factors covering much or all of the 
period of growth and reproduction. In other parts significant correlations with 
corn yield are found for few or none of the climatic factors investigated. It 
does seem that of the factors studied variations in temperature are more 
significant and more critical to com yield than are variations in precipitation. 
Also, the midseason period of growth and reproduction is, on the whole, more 
critical than the early season, except only in the northeastern part.’’ 

Climatic changes following forest planting in the Nebraska sandhills, 
J. Roesbb, Jb. (Jour. Oolo.-Wyo. Acad. 8oi., 2 (1985), No. 1, p. 42). — Comparison 
of weather observations at two stations, one in the open and the other in a 
mixed plantation of Scotch and Jack pine about 80 ft. in height, showed a 
marked decrease in wind movement and evaporation, an appreciably lower 
soil temperature, and a reduction of mean air temperature (not, however, 
reducing the mean growing-season temperature) as a result of the forest 
planting. The mean daily temperature range was higher under the tree cover. 
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The amount of precipitation reaching the ground under the tree was 17 
percent less than in the open. ^ 

Climatic effects of the proposed wooded shelter belt in the Great Plains, 
S. S. ViSHEB (iinn. Assoo. Amer, Oeogr,, 25 (19S5), No, pp, 65-75, fig, 1; abs. 
In Bui, Amer, Met, Soc,, 16 (1935), No, 11, p, 279). — ^From his study of this sub- 
ject the author concludes “that the shelterbelt would not produce the improve- 
ment of climate claimed for it by the advocates, and that climatically it is not 
Justified”, although it may be expected to have some local effect in arresting 
drifting snow and dust, lowering spring and summer temperatures, and reduc- 
ing wind velocity. 

SOILS— ferthizeks 

Bibliography of soil science, fertilizers, and: general agronomy, 1981— 
1084 (Harpenden, Eng.: Imp. Bur. Soil Sei., 1955, pp. XXXI+475). — ^This bib- 
liography has been compiled from the references included in the first 41 lists 
of “publications relating to soils and fertilizers” issued by the Imperial Bureau 
of ' Soil Science and covers the i)eriod 1931-84. It is noted that, “as each list 
represents only 1 month’s output of literature, its value is necessarily transi- 
tory, and the object of the bibliography is to offer a more permanent record 
of the most recent section of the bureau’s index. In that index every entry is 
minutely classified and cross-referenced, but in the bibliography, although the 
same decimal system is used, the classification has been considerably simplified 
both for the sake of conciseness and of users who are necessarily uncon- 
versant with the intricacies of bibliographical classification.” 

The book contains an explanatory preface which presents a brief account 
of the classification system used, an index of the classification numbers, a main 
bibliography, a geographical bibliography, a subject index, a list of abbrevia- 
tions, and an author index. 

[Soil and fertilizer investigations] (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. Ohem. and Soils 
Rpt., 1935, pp. 2, 3, 29-43). — Data are reported from studies of the factors which 
influence the activities of catalysts in converting atmospheric nitrogen Into 
fertilizer materials, nitrogen flxation by Azotobacter, and other findings relat- 
ing to basic research on fertilizers; trace elements in soils; selenium investi- 
gations; physical constants of gases and fertilizer salts; the aramoniation of 
peat ; potash and phosphate studies ; and mixed fertilizer technology. 

[Soil fertility investigations and researches in soil microbiology], O. 
SOHBEINEB and C. Thom (V. 8. Dept, Agr., Bur. Plant Indus. Rpt., 1955, pp. 
20-22). — ^The soil fertility work of the Bureau of Plant Industry has included 
Investigations of the effects of acid-forming fertilizers and of the effect of 
fertilizers on cotton root rot, experiments on the improvement of light soils, 
calcined phosphate tests, and a study of magnesium deficiency. 

Subjects of microbiological research included a new slime mold, Diotyostelium 
disooideum, cellulose-decomposing molds, legume inoculants, nitrogen fixation by 
Azotohaoter, and effects of Pseudomonas fiuoresoens and other soil micro-organ- 
isms on selenium. 

[Soil and fertilizer work of the Maryland Station] (Maryland 8ta, Rpt. 
1954, PP- XV-XVII). — This has incl^uded.an investigation of the effect of over- 
fiow salt water on soils, ekperlhients bn the effect of organic matter on the 
fertility of Leonard town loam, and field studies of the fertility requirements 
and management of important soil types in three counties. 

A classification of soil stnictare and its relation to the main soil gronps, 
L. D. Bavbb (Amer, BoU Survey Assoc. Bui. 16 (1954) t PP- 107-109, figs. 5 ). — ^In 
the classification scheme discussed by the author of this contribution from the 
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University of Biissonrl, *'tlie microstmctnre of soils lias been divided into three 
main groups or classes. These groupware differentiated by the nature of the 
arrangement of the soil particles. . . . The structural arrangement of a soil may 
consist of (1) chiefly secondary particles, (2) chiefly primary particles, and 
(3) a mixture of secondary and primary particles in which there is a single- 
grained arrangement within the secondary units. ... In considering the relation 
of these types of structure to each other, it seems that the degradation of a 
granular type of structure leads first to the formation of prismlike or platelike 
units and subsequently to the single-grained state. On the other hand, the 
formation of secondary units in a soil in which single-grained structure pre- 
dominates usually takes place with the formation of platelike units. 

**These types of structure can be correlated fairly well with the typical 
soils within each of the main soil groups. True granulation, where the 
structural arrangement consists of secondary particles, is best expressed in 
the chernozemlike soils, particularly the surface horizon. This type of struc- 
ture tends to change with increasing depth toward fragmentation, inasmuch 
as columnar and prismatic structure forms become manifest. The laterites 
and dark humid prairie soils (surface) occupy an intermediate position be- 
tween granulation and fragmentation. The structure of the brown, red, and 
yellow forest soils consists chiefly of an arrangement due to a mixture of 
secondary and primary particles. This is especially true of the B horizons. 
Variations, of course, occur within this group. The gray forest soils, or podsols, 
are characterized by single-grained structure. Desert soils contain some sec- 
ondary units, but they usually fall within the class of platelike particles.” 

A method of land classification from soil survey maps in North Dakota, 
K. V. Goodman (Amer. SoU Survey Assoo. Bui. 15 (IPS4)» PP- 94 r - 97 , figs. 3).— 
This brief discussion deals “primarily with the method of expressing in per- 
centages the valuations of 40-acre tracts from soil survey maps.” A system 
of classification, together with the set of literal and numerical symbols neces- 
sary for its use, is outlined. 

A method for making mechanical analysis of the ultimate natural struc- 
ture of soils, Q. J. Bouyouoos (Soil Sol., 40 (1935), No. 6, pp. 481--485). — The 
author of this contribution from the Michigan Experiment Station notes that 
“when lumps of air-dry soils are placed in an excess of water, they slake or 
disintegrate into particles or granules of various sizes. These slaked particles 
or granules are considered to represent the ultimiate natural structure of soils, 
because they appear to be stable and they require the application of external 
energy and di&fperslng agents to break them up further. An attempt was made 
to work out a method for making mechanical analysis of this ultimate natural 
structure of soils. A combination of the sieve method and the hydrometer 
method [B. S. R., 67, p. 710] was finally adopted for this purpose. 

“The results obtained show that the ultimate natural structure varies con- 
siderably with the different soils but is distinct for each soil. As a general 
rule, the' ultimate natural structure of most soils seems to be coarse, ranging 
in size from about 2 to 0.15 mm. Many soils have more than 90 percent of 
their particles or aggregates in this range.” 

A sedimentation tnbe for analyzing water>8table soil aggregates, B. G. 
Cole and N. B. BniLirsEN (Soil Sol., 40 (1935), No. 6, pp. 473-479, figs. 9). --An 
apparatus designed at the University of California to measure the size dis- 
tribution of particles when slaked in water, without ajgireciably breaking up 
the particles, consists of a brass tube 80 in. long, inside of which is another 
brass tube of the same length machined to fit snugly, l^e inside tnbe is cut 
into sections If In. long, with ends machined, so tbnt Jiere is a ?!^7e fit at the 
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jointi of the varloiui segmente. Cape are fitted to screw on boA ends of the 
outside tube so that the segments are held ti^^tly in place. The bottom cap 
is flat and has several holes, closed with screws which may be removed for 
drainage. The top cap is hollowed out slightly, and Is fitted with a p^ cock 
so that the tube can be completely filled with water. There are a nun^ber of 
holes In this cap (closed with screws) which may be opened for drainage. 

<*The bottom cap, with all holes closed, Is screwed on the outer tube. The 
inner tube Is put In place and nearly filled with distilled water. Sufllclent soil 
is then added to make 54 g of oven-dry soil (2 percent suspension) and allowed 
to slake for at least 2 hr. The tube is filled level full of water, the temperature 
recorded, the top cap screwed on, and the hollow portion of the cap filled 
with water through the pet cock In the top. The tube thus assembled and 
filled Is mounted on a wheel, which Is free to turn, and Is rotated In a manner 
which . . . produces a fairly uniform distribution of the particles in suspension. 

** After mixing is complete, the tube is brought to a vertical position, the 
settling is allowed to take place parallel to the axis of the tube for a desig- 
nated time, and then the tube is quickly turned to a horizontal position and 
allowed to stand 10 to 12 hr. so that the particles will settle perpendicular to 
its axis on the walls of the segments. The water is then drained off by remov- 
ing the screws from the upper portion of the tube first and allowing the water 
to run out drop by drop. After draining, which requires from 10 to 12 hr., 
the tube is dismounted, the inner tube is taken out, the material collected on 
each segment carefully washed into beakers, the water evaporated, and the 
residue weighed. Bach 2>in. segment is considered as a unit, and the average 
settling velocity for each Is obtained by dividing the time into the distance 
from the top of the column to the center of each segment.** 

The significance of size distribution in the clay fraction, J. G. Stebus and 
R. BaADnELD (Amer. Soil Survey Assoc, Bui, 15 {19S4), pp, 88~9S, figs, 2 ), — The 
physical composition of profiles of Ellsworth silt loam and Miami silt loam is 
reported in an investigation carried out at the Ohio State University. Two 
methods of dispersion were used, namely, (1) treatment with sodium oxalate 
and (2) removal of bases by electrodialysis and saturation with sodium, added 
as the hydroxide. Bach sample was stirred 15 min. with a high qpeed stirring 
machine. By means of the pipette method the 5^ clay was separated Into seven 
fractions on the basis of settling velocities. Four fractions were determined 
by gravity sedimentation, and three by means of the centrifuge. 

The amount of the total day was consistently higher, and the proportion 
of the finest fraction was lower, in the case of dispersion with sodium oxalate. 
In both profiles the surface horizons contained very little material of a radius 
less than 125 m/&. In both subsoils, this fraction made up from 40 to 50 percent 
of the total day. The Miami subsoil contained 00 percent of 5 m clay, one-third 
of whldi had a radius smaller than 81 mAt. The Ellsworth subsoil contained 48 
percent total clay, (Om). of which only one-fourth belongs to the finest fraction. 

Calculations of total surface showed that the ratio — ^ ^ 

was 20 percent greater for the Miami B horizon than for the corresponding 
horizon of the Ellsworth soil. 

It Is suggested that all of the physical properties of soils **can be better 
interpreted with more complete knowledge of size distribution.'* 

Variations in soil texture as revealed by moisture equivalent determina- 
tious, H. A. Ltmr (/oar. Awser, Boc, Agnm,, 26 (1964)^ 8, pp. 7i8-7i8).^ln 

a study of moisture relationships under trees, the author of this contrlbutlcm 
from the Connecticut [New Haven] Bag;>erlmeDt Station found that a Merri- 
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mac coarse sand, to all appearances quite uniform, could be shown to have a 
very significant variation in the moisture equivalent of samples of the same 
depth taken at 2- or 8-ft. intervals. 

'^Irregularities in the deposition of this soil material are the primary cause of 
the variations in texture as revealed by the moisture equivalent determinations. 
For the most part these irregularities are not discernible in the field and can 
be detected only when some physical test, such as the moisture equivalent, is 
made. Where the object of a study is to compare the moisture equivalent of 
different soils, the relatively small differences herein reported are not of great 
importance. Their real significance lies in studies involving differences in soil 
moisture within any one soil or closely identical types. 

"The writer suggests, therefore, that in moisture studies of this nature, 
particularly in glacial and glacial outwash soils, the moisture equivalent 
determination be made on at least every other sample and preferably every 
sample, even though the borings are in close proximity to each other. Cer- 
tainly no comparisons of the moisture content of soils In different locations is 
permissible without first relating such values to the moisture equivalent, wilt- 
ing coefficient, or some other soil property value.” 

Influence of parent material on soil character in a humid, temperate 
climate, E. S. Staufteb (Jour, Amer, Boo. Agron., 27 (19S5), No. II, pp. BBSSH* 
figs, 2 ). — ^The author of this contribution from the Illinois Experiment Station 
made a detailed comparative study of Clarence, Elliott, and Saybrook silt 
loams, which, although developed from calcareous, glacial drift of about the 
same age and subjected to very similar climatic and topographic conditions, 
differ widely in their properties. 

“The data presented here show that where other factors concerned in soil 
formation, such as age of material, rainfall, temperature, topography, and 
vegetative cover, are very similar, soils may still vary widely in their prop- 
erties due to differences in materials from which they are being formed. 
Further, the glacial drift varies greatly even within short distances, and these 
differences are reflected in the soils formed from it. This study emphasises 
the Importance of a knowledge of the parent materials of soils in any system 
of soil mapping. Such knowledge is a valuable aid in securing consistent 
mapping over large areas. It further emphasizes the necessity of examining 
the soil profile to considerable depths, at least through the B horizon, if one is 
not to be misled by temporary conditions. Parent materials will be responsi- 
ble to some extent for the characteristics of all except the most highly 
weathered soils. Young soils may owe their characteristics more to their 
parent materials than to the weathering forces.” 

The composition and constitution of the coUoids of certain of the great 
groups of soils, H. G. Btxbs, L. T. AXBXAimEB, and B. S. Holmib (U. B. Dept. 
Agr.^ Tech. Bui 484 (1985), pp. 59).— -In an investigation reported from the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, the authors obtained detailed analytical 
figures for eight soil profiles representing six of the great groups of soils. 
These data include mechanical and chemical analyses of the soils and chemical 
analyses of the colloids. Values derived from the analytical results are also 
tabulated. 

"The results show that the colloids of the great groups of soils differ from 
each other, and that there exists a chemical basis for the (diaracteristlcs 
manifested in the field. The Chernozems are characterised by hi^^ silica- 
sesquioxide and silica-alumina ratios and by uniformity of colloid composi- 
tion throughout the profile. The Prairie colloids have distinctly lower siUea 
ratios than the Ohemoaems but are essentially free from cai^Minates. The 
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colloid profile Is constant in composition. The Gray<Brown PodsoUe eoUoids 
are not sharply different in silica ratios from the Prairie colloids but show 
more Tariation in profile. The lateritic and Laterite groups hsTe low sUlea* 
alumina ratios but very high silica-base ratios. The Podsol soils rdtoct 
in colloid composition the extensive fractionation whidi has taken place wltfalB 
the profiles.** 

The analytical data have been correlated to develop a systematic rela- 
tionship between the soil colloids independently of any assumptions with regard 
to the causes of these relationships. The results have been discussed firom the 
standpoint of the genetic relationships of the inorganic colloids and the light 
they throw on hypothetical considerations of colloidal acid composition. 

Taxonomic considerations in soil correlation, T. M. Bubhnell (Amer. Boil 
Survey Asaoo, Bui 15 {19S4), pp. IIO^IU, fig. i).-— The author of this contribu- 
tion from Purdue University points out that “the ‘key to soil series in 
Indiana’ is the tangible product of efforts to systematise our data. While many 
details of this key are of interest only to those who work with the same soil 
series, there are certain byproducts which may be of more general interest** 
The key is shown, in the form of a chart the scheme of classification upon 
which it is based is briefiy indicated, and a number of shortcomings of the 
present methods of soil taxonomy, as compared with those which have 
been worked out for botanical taxonomy, are suggested. 

Soils of Orleans County, New York, In their relation to orchard plant- 
ing, A. T. Sweet ([Neto York'i Cornell Sta. Bui 657 (1965), pp. 8i, pis. fi, flga, 
5). — ^The author points out that “because of the expense of planting and main- 
taining an orchard, and because of its normally long life, it is especially import 
tant that the site be well chosen. The character of a soil for orchard planting 
can be fully determined only by a careful field examination. Good ordiard soils 
are characterized by nearly uniform color of soil and subsoil, medium texture, 
friable structure, and good depth. Gradations In color, texture, or structure 
indicate more favorable conditions than do abrupt dianges. Poor ordurd 
soils are indicated by a dark surface, by layers of light gray strongly mottled 
with yellow and rusty brown in the subsoil, or by day, compact sand, or rock 
beds at a shallow depth. Soils with high ground water should not be con- 
sidered for orchard planting, but medium or poor soils may be improved by 
providing good drainage.’* 

Soil maps of the eastern and western parts of the county accompany the 
bulletin, and the various soil series are discussed. 

The relation of soil erosion to certain inherent soil properties, J. F. 
Littz (Soil Sol, 40 (1955), No, 6, pp. 459-457, figs, 8),— This paper reports upon 
an Investigation leading to the conclusions (1) that the erosiveness of the 
Iredell is due to its ease of dispersion and to the dense. Impervious nature 
of the B horizon, and that hydration is an important factor in its dispersion ; 
and (2) that the nonerosive nature of the Davidson day is due to the non- 
hydrated condition and the high degree of fiocculation of the colloidal fraction 
into large porous and stable aggregates. 

It was found that the Davidson colloids fiocculated irrespective of the kind of 
exchangeable cations on the complex, whereas only the H-, Ca-, and Ba- Iredell 
systems fiocculated. Blectrokinetic potentials of the Iredell, Davidson, and Putnam 
soils were practically the same, indicating that hydration, rather than charge, 
was the main contributing factor to stability of the suspensions. Swdllng 
was in the order Bentonite^Putnam>Iredell>David8on. This is the reverse 
of the SiOr-RiOt ratios. The K, Na, and JA cations showed no definite order of 
effect on the swelling of the colloids. The Ca, Ba, and H decreased swelling in 
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the order named. Permeability of the different clay membranea 'was in the 
order H>Ba>Ca>K>Na>Li 

'*These physicochemical properties of the colloids are paramount factors 
influencing the erosiveness of soils.” 

Do soils wear out? A. W. Blaib (Amer. Fert., 8S {19S5), No. 12, pp. 11, 
26, 28, figs. 2). — The anthor of this contribution from the New Jersey Experiment 
Stations answers the above question in the negative in a brief popular discus- 
sion. He notes the injury which may result from erosion, from depiction by 
Improper farming methods, from excess either of acidity or of alkalinity, 
from ”a notable deficiency of some one element in certain cases”, from accu- 
mulation of the toxic substances present in sprays and in certain fertilisers 
or from other Improper treatment, etc., but shows that none of these causes 
can do the soil irremediable harm. 

Soil fertility in relation to productive land value, W. L. Powers (Oregon 
Sta. Ciro. IIS (19S6), pp. 9, figs. S). — ^During 21 yr. the experiment of relying on 
rainfall for moisture and reseeding the navy bean crop year after year on 
the same soil on the station farm has been shown to be unprofitable. With 
rotation of crops the yields per acre increased, and a further increase was 
noted when rotation was aided by applications of barnyard manure. Irriga- 
tion under the continuous-cropping method was not much more profitable than 
continuous cropping without irrigation. “The substantial gains throughout 
the period of the experiment were made with rotated crops under irrigation, 
and especially with rotated crops under Irrigation with added applications 
of manure. Not only did the yield increase under the latter method, but 
the water requirement of the soil was almost 60 percent less than for con- 
tinuous cropping without irrigation. 

“The experiment showed that it is far more profitable to keep the soil 
productive than to restore fertility, as rebuilding exhausted land is a long- 
time and costly process.” 

The salt content of some soils near the salt plain in Alfalfa County, 
Oklahoma, in relation to crop production, H. F. Mubpht (Jour. Amer, Soc. 
Agron., 26 (19S4)t No. 8, pp. 6^-650). — ^Among the saline soils at the Oklahoma 
Experiment Station, “while most of the barren areas were much higher, some 
few of them were near 1 percent in total soluble salt content. . . . The lowest 
amount of total soluble salts found in the surface soil where no vegretation 
was growing was 0.914 percent,” in an alfalfa field. In another case, 0.894 
percent of soluble salts was present in a soil where growth was very scant. 
Corn was a failure on soil containing a little over 1 percent and made only 
an inferior forage growth at 0.866 percent with moisture conditions favorable. 
Kafir was a failure on soil analyzing slightly over 1 percent of soluble salts. 
“These data indicate that even with favorable soil moisture a total soluble 
salt content of 0.8 to 1 percent would prevent the growth of ordinary field 
crop plants. 

“The data on the amount of calcium and sodium soluble in and replaceable 
by neutral normal ammonium acetate show a great difference in the Ca-Na 
ratios for the barren soils and the productive soils. All of the nonproductive 
soils contain a large amount of active sodium, while the amount present 
in the productive soils is very much smaller. The active calcium content, while 
it varies somewhat, is not so greatly different for the two groups of soils; 
henc 4 |j||t Is the large amount of sodium that accounts for the narrower Oa-Na 
ratios in the barren soils. The widest Oa-Na ratio (1.958) in the barren soil 
group was for a soil on which young wheat had died during a rather severe 
dry spell. Data as to crop conditionB were secured on the other barren soils 
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wben tlie moisture conditionB were generally favorable to crop fwoduetloii, 
hence these narrow ratios indicate in general nonproductive soils.” 

A comparison of several legumes with respect to nitrogen accretloiif 
T. L. LTon and J. A. Bizzell (Jour, Amer, 800, Agron,, 26 (1964), 8, pp, 661^ 

ddd).-— The purpose of the experiment described in this contrlbuticn from the 
[New York] Oomell Experiment Station was to grow for a period of years 
several kinds of legumes and to measure the total quantity of nitrogen con- 
tained in the legumes and in the cereal crops alternated with them, as well 
as the gain or loss of soil nitrogen. Various legumes, alone and In combina- 
tion with other crops, were grown for 10 yr. on a soil with an initial nitrogen 
content of 0.0842 percent. Nitrogen was determined in the soil at the be- 
ginning and at the end of the experiment, and in all the crops grown during 
the period. 

“Alfalfa and the cereals alternated with it contained more nitrogen than 
did any other combination of legumes and cereals. Bed clover and alsike 
clover were approximately equal in nitrogen contained in the crops, but the 
mixture of the two clovers was superior to either one separately. Of the 
legume grain crops, soybeans was the most effective. Tlie rotation without 
legumes contained the smallest quantity of nitrogen. 

“The gains in soil nitrogen in some cases were large. Generally the larger 
gains in soil nitrogen were associated with large amounts of nitrogen in crops. 
Of the legumes, those grown for hay were the most effective in increasing soil 
nitrogen. Field beans caused the greatest reduction of soil nitrogen of any 
crop grown. The greatest apparent fixation of nitrogen was shown by alfalfa 
followed by sweetclover and a mixture of red and ulslke clovers. The mixture 
of red and alsike clovers was superior to either grown alone. All rotations 
which Included legumes showed significant apparent fixation. Nonsymblotic 
fixation amounted to 17 lb. of nitrogen to the acre annually. Comparison of 
the data obtained with those secured on a soil with a higher initial nitrogen 
content showed that the gains of soil nitrogen were greater and the losses 
less in the low-nitrogen soil. These differences are accounted for by the larger 
quantities of nitrogen removed by the crops from the high-nitrogen soil.” 

The role of plant constituents in the preservation of nitrogen in the 
soil, S. A. Waksman and I. J. Hutchings (Boil Soi., 40 (1965), No 6, pp, 487- 
497).— A study of the Influence of straw and of two of the most important 
groups of its constituents, cellulose and lignin, in preventing the loss of nitrogen 
added to a sand medium in the form of an ammonium salt and a protein has 
been made at the New Jersey Experiment Stations. 

**The results obtained are sufficient to emphasize the fact that the preserva- 
tion of the nitrogen in the soil depends on a number of factors, chief among 
which are the nature of the nitrogen source and the nature of the organic 
matter added to the soil. The loss of nitrogra from a sand medium was 
largely prevented, under the particular experimental conditions, by the use of 
certain forms of organic matter; this resulted in the preservation of the 
nitrogen in the soil in the form of humus. . . . The function of celulose and 
of other carbohydrates consigts in supplying energy for the activities of the 
micro-organisms, with the result that the nitrogen is transformed into mterobial 
cell substance ; the function of lignin consists in its action as a buffer for the 
absorption of the ammonia and in the fixation of the protein.” 

The Importanoe of soil organic matter, R. M. Baunviis (Citrus Mus., 
16 (1935), No, 6, p. 18).—T9dM is a brief popular discussion from the Florida 
Experiment Station. 
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Decompofition of organic matter Uk Norfolk aand: The effect npon soil 
and drainage water, O. B. Bell {Jour. Amer. Boo. Affron. B7 (lW)t No. 11, 
pp* 994^46, figs. 6 ). — ^In a study of the influence of various organic materials, 
inorganic fertilizers, and environmental conditions on the pH of the soil, on 
the quantity of exchangeable bases present, and on the residual nitrogen and 
organic matter in Norfolk sand at the Iowa Experiment Station, the addition of 
freshly ground, dried organic matter reduced the pH at the beginning of the 
experiment below that of the virgin soil. The application of ammonium sul- 
fate further reduced the pH, and the soils treated with complete fertilizer 
were reduced in pH to a greater extent than in the case of the ammonium 
sulfate treated soils. There was a gradual increase of the pH throughout the 
experiment. 

The addition of the various organic materials caused a slight increase in 
the residual nitrogen in the soils after 1 yr. The addition of inorganic nitrog- 
enous fertilizer with these organic materials in cropped soils caused a slight 
loss of nitrogen as compared with that observed when only organic matter 
had been applied. In those cropped soils to which inorganic nitrogenous 
fertilizers were added alone there was an increase in the nitrogen over that 
found in the untreated check. 

The application of organic matter caused an increased residual organic 
matter content at the end of the experiment, but apparently had little effect 
upon the amount of drainage water lost from Norfolk sand over a period of 
1 yr. More drainage water and total nitrogen were lost from the fallow than 
from the cropped soils, and the quantity of nitrogen lost depended upon the 
amount added to the soil. 

The addition of organic matter increased the exchangeable calcium and 
magnesium content both in the fallow and in the cropped soils. All the soils 
to which ammonium sulfate was added contained less exchangeable calcium 
than the soils not treated with this material. Additions of complete fertilizer 
to the fallow soils increased the exchangeable calcium. Apparently, the pres- 
ence of nitrogen reduced the quantity of exchangeable calcium in the soil. 
The fallow soils contained more exchangeable sodium and potassium than did 
the cropped soils. 

More total bases were lost through drainage from the fallow soils. The 
loss of total bases was increased by the addition of organic matter, and ap- 
plications of inorganic fertilizers increased their loss. The loss of bases was 
greatest from the soils to which the greater quantity of nitrogen was added. 

The addition of organic matter failed to show any favorable influence on the 
retentive power of Norfolk sand as determined in this investigation. The 
soils to which ammonium sulfate had been added showed the greatest loss of 
calcium, but the presence of organic matter tended to reduce this loss. The 
addition of organic matter seemed to cause a greater loss of sodium and 
potassium. 

The calcium ion occurred in quantities greater than those of the sodium or 
potassium ions in the soil as well as in the drainage water. It is noted, 
however, that **this condition might have been due to a greater amount of the 
element calcium being present at the beginning of the experiment** The 
monovalent ions were found in greater quantity in the drainage water from the 
fallow soils than in the water from the cropped soils, but the quantity of the 
calcium ion was about the same in the two cases. A greater quantity of the 
magnesium ion was found in exchangeable form in the cropped soils, except 
where complete fertilizer was added. In the case of drainage waters t|iis was 
reversed. As the proportion of calcium in the total bases in the drainage 
waters increased, the proportion of potassium decreased. 
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The influence of controlled tempdhitnre and soil treatment M eonm Mfll 
bacteria, O. S. Bbtan {UkiMgan Bta. Quart, But^ 18 (IBSSh Vo, $, ifl. Jtfl* 
An increase in the number of c<flonles de?rioi4ng on Browns fllhuflilii 
agar plates was obtained after a storage of the soil at 25*’, 7*, and ^20* <X 
The increase in the case of the first two temperatures appeared to be due to 
multiplication of the bacteria, whereas the Increase at —20* semaed to have 
been the result of a breaking up of clumps of bacteria, whirii permitted the 
development of more colonies on the plates, rather than the result of actual 
multiplication or transportation of bacteria from below during freering. The 
temperatures of storage apparently did not cause a shift in the types of bao' 
terla as Judged by their biological activitiee. 

'^Temperatures of 25®, 7®, and —20® for from 1 to 10 weeks do not affect tbs 
ammonifying and denitrifying bacteria present in a. fertile soil. OAe soil treat- 
ments of the soil studied likewise did not influence the activity of these bac- 
teria. These temperature conditions of storage did affect the nitrifying bac- 
teria as Indicated by the varying periods of time necessary for nitrification to 
take place. Nitrification was delayed when the soils were subjected to low 
temperatures for long periods of time.” 

The urea-decomposing microflora of soils. — Description and classiflca^ 
tion of the organisms, T. Gibson (Zentbl Bakt. [etc.], 2. Aht,, 9B (J9S5), No, 
18-19, pp. 864-880, pU, 2 ). — ^This contribution from the Edinburgh and Bast of 
Scotland College of Agriculture consists mainly of a description and classifica- 
tion of soil bacteria which bring about the active decomposition of urea, other 
than those which may be classified in the BaoiUus pasteuri group or as Saroiita 
urea. The following are described : (1) A series of strains exhibiting afflnitleB 
to the B. pasteuri group, (2) B. lentue n. i^., (8) B. fueifomUs, (4) B. repens 
n. sp., and (5) B. carotarum. Descriptions of the variants produced by labora- 
tory cultures of the three latter species are also given. 

Experiments with the Winogradsky spontaneous culture test on humid 
soils, A. W. Young {Jour. Tenn. Aoad. 8ci., 9 {1984), Vo, 4, pp. 292-294; 10 
{1985), No. 1, pp. 64-70 ). — Experiments on Iowa Carrington loam samples indi- 
cated, according to a report from the University of Tennessee, that the Car- 
rington soils used contain “some factor or group of factors . . . preventing a 
satisfactory use of the spontaneous culture method for determining their plant 
food deficiencies. This factor is not sufllclently active, however, to prevent the 
normal development of the typical Azoiobacter growth of the arid soils of Colo- 
rado and Utah when the Iowa soil is mixed in a 8 to 1 proportion with either 
of them. It seems hardly possible that the soils used in this experiment lack 
the organisms which develop on the spontaneous culture plates, for with 
proper treatments in the tests the typical growth appears on the majority of 
the spontaneous culture plates made from the soils of the differmit plats. Of 
course, it is possible that some soils with a lower pH than these tested would 
not support the soil flora on which the test d^nds. . . . 

*Tn the light of the experiments set forth in this paper it seems that the 
Winogradsky spontaneous culture test as heretofore employed is not entirely 
suited for the accurate determination of plant food deficiencies in Iowa soils. 
However, the author feels that it may be possible to modify the method so that 
the plant food deficiencies of these soils may be determined with reasonable 
accuracy.” 

Availability and fixation of phosphorus In Hawaiian soils, A. F. Hsok 
{Jour, Afner, Boo. Apron., 27 ^985), No. 11, pp. 874-884, fig. i).--Thia contribu- 
tion from the Wisconsin Experiment Station indicates that the avallablUty 
of the native phosphates in Hawaiian lateritic soils is more variable than In 
most scdla from the continental United States, as many as three-fourths of 
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these Laterites haying a phosihate availabiUty so low that they should respond 
to phosphate treatment **Lat6rlte8 with a pH value below 6.6 are usually low 
in available phosphorus. Forty-six percent of the soils reported showed less 
than 25 p. p. m of available phosphorus. Native phosphorus in these Laterites 
of low phosphorus availability is largely in the form of basic iron phosphate 
with a solubility of phosphorus similar to that of dufrenite. 

''When soluble phosphorus is applied to these Laterites, the majority of 
them fix over 80 percent of the applied phosphorus in slowly available form. 
Most of the applied phosphorus is fixed in the soil as the basic iron phosphates, 
with perhaps some aluminum phosphates. Seldom is much of the applied 
phosphorus held in these Laterites in the form of caldum phosphate.** 

Suitable fertilizer mixtures for different crops, including the functions 
of chief plant nutrients, H. B. Mann and W. H. Rankin Oforth Carolina Sta. 
Agron, Infotm. Giro. 97 (1986), pp. [1)+12). — ^The authors list fertilizer mix- 
tures deemed suitable for cotton, com, small grains, grasses, tobacco, Irish 
potatoes, adapted vegetables, melons, legumes, sweetpotatoes, and strawberries 
when grown on soils of average fertility in the three main soil provinces of 
the State. 

Fertilizers for different crops, including the best percentages of water- 
insoluble nitrogen of totals in fertilizer mixtures (North Carolina Sta. 
Agron. Inform. Giro. 96 (1985), pp. — Fertilizer mixtures considered 

suitable for meeting local soil and crop conditions are given for various soil 
groups and for each crop grown under specified soil conditions, as well as 
'*the recommendations of the department of agronomy with reference to the 
most suitable water-insoluble nitrogen content of fertilizer mixtures for differ- 
ent crops grown on different classes of soils in average condition of the three 
main soil provinces of the State.** 

Soil, field-crop, pasture, aud vegetable-crop management for Erie 
County, New York, I, IV ([New York} Cornell Sta. Bid. 680 (1985), pp. 
5-55, figs. IS; 115-120, pi. i).— Of the four parts of this bulletin, the first and 
last only are here noted. For parts 2 and 3 see pages 627 and 636. 

1. Sods and field crops, A. F. Gustafson. — This section of the bulletin takes 
up the climate, the topography and drainage, and the agriculture of Erie 
County ; discusses the soils of the county under the heads of 12 soil areas ; and 
considers the crop adaptations of 42 series individually. The lime needs of 
Erie County soils are taken up, together with the production and use of 
manure, the use of fertilizer on feed crops in Brie County, and rotations aud 
their fertilization. Cropping and tillage suggestions are presented, and the uses 
of rough and unproductive soils are indicated: 

IV. Soil map and soMype descriptions, O. S. Pearson, F. B. Howe, and A. F. 
Gustafsou.—This section of the bulletin contains a soil map and soil-type 
descriptions. 

The fertilizer requirement of Hagerstown soil, F. D. Gabdneb (Jour. 
Amer. Soo. Agron., 26 (198^), No, 8, pp, 661-665) .—An investigation carried out 
at the Pennsylvania Experiment Station has shown that in such a 4-yr. 
grain rotation as that followed in the experiment here recorded, liberal dress- 
ings of available phosphorus and potassium on limed land are sufiicient to 
maintain the productivity of Hagerstown soil. Nitrogen supplied by the clover 
crop residues, together with that fixed by nonsymbiotic micro-organisms, was 
sufficient to meet the needs of the grain crop included in the rotatiem. The 
nitrogen supply of the soil was not permanently increased by applying inor- 
ganic nitrogen, but it was shown to be influenced by increasing crop yields 
and by the return of more crop residues to the soil. **Even this may be over- 
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come by tbe accelerating effect of sncb nitrogen on tbe decompoeltioil of crop 
residnes.** 

Effects of particle size on the properties and effidency of fertillsev8» 
A. L. Mehbino, L. M. White, W. H. Roes, and J. E. Adams {U. 8. Dopf. Afr*t 
Tech. BiU, 4SS (19SS), pp, £7, /tys. £).--The authors report from the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils a study of the effects of particle size on the propertisi 
and behavior of fertilizers during preparation and use. In the field tests 
nonsegregatlDg fertilizers with grains ranging in fineness from that of a 
2- to 8<mesh grade to that of an 80- to 160-mesh grade, and dry-mixed fertilisers 
with the superphosphate particles only varying in size, were applied accurately 
and uniformly to cotton in three soil types for three seasons. Of the grained 
fertilizers from 80- to ISO-mesh particles produced the highest yields in a 
majority of the 18 trials. The smallest superphosphate particles were the 
most effective in every test, and the average difference in yield as between the 
smallest and largest particles was more than enough to pay for all of the 
fertilizer used. Chemical analyses of the soil to which the fertilizers had 
been applied were made to determine the differences in the rate of leadiing 
and changes in solubility of the fertilizer elements, and laboratory tests 
were made to determine the present range of particle size in typical fertilizers 
and the effects of particle size on various properties of fertilizers and their 
behavior during handling and distribution. The most efBcient particle size 
under average circumstances was found to be that of an 80- to 150-mesh 
grade, the criteria used for determining relative efficiencies having been stand 
counts and yields of seed cotton. 

Proceedings of the tenth annual meeting of the Joint Committee on 
Fertilizer Application {Joint Com, Fert. Appl, Proc,, 10 (1984), pp. [6] +1/8, 
flff. 1 ). — This report of the proceedings of a joint committee representing the 
American Society of Agricultural Engineers, the American Society of Agron- 
omy, the American Society for Horticultural Science, the Farm Equipment 
Institute, and The National Fertilizer Association indicates the scope of the 
machine fertilizer application investigations and includes summaries of potato 
experiments in Maine, New York, Nfew Jersey, Michigan, Ohio, and Virginia; 
com experiments in Ohio, Indiana, and Missouri; vegetable crop experiments 
in New York, Michigan, Virginia, and Florida; cotton experiments with add 
and neutral fertilizers at five points among the Southern States; sugar beet 
experiments in Michigan, Colorado, and Nebraska ; and tobacco experiments in 
the Southeastern States, together with brief discussions of the significance of 
minor plant foods, by L. G. Willis, and of progress in developing machinery 
for side placement of fertilizer, by F. H. Bateman. 

Studies on phosphate rock as a filler substitute in fertilizer mixtures, 
R. L. Smith (Com. Fert., 51 {1985), No. 5, pp. 1+ IB, 18, 20, —According 

to a communication from the South Carolina Experiment Station, *^the data 
secured in these tests comparing phosphate rock and dolomitic limestone as 
filler substitutes do not show significant differences either in crop shields, soil 
reaction, or composition of plant material. By reason of the slowness of 
reaction of these materials in the soil and the small quantities of them that 
are added annually in practice, it would be necessary to continue such a study 
for a relatively long period of time to accurately determine the comparative 
effects of these materials on soil reaction and crop response. 

**The results secured from the various applications of moisture, temperature, 
and pressure, approximating ^ndltlons occurring in a fertilizer curing pile, 
showed no great increase in available phosphoric add. However, a 4-fi-4 
fertiliaer mixture which was held for 7 days at a temperature of 80* 0. 
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showed from 1 percent to 2.46 percent gains in available phosphoric acid. 
This would indicate that even more available phosphoric acid might be pro- 
duced from conditions not represented in this test** Other condniedons are 
also stated. 

Studies on calcium cyanamide, IV, V {Jour. Agr. 8oi. IBngland}, 24 (1024), 
No, 4, pp, 491--510; 28 (19S5), No, 1, pp. 192^180, jlg%, g).--These two papers con- 
tinue a series already noted (B. S. B., 68, p. 464). 

IV. The fiae of ooMwm oyanamide and other forma of tUtrogen on grasaland, 
H. L. Richardson. — ^Reporting upcm experiments extending the earlier investi- 
gations, the author states that after the first 2 weeks there was little difference 
In the soil inorganic nitrogen added as calcium cyanamlde and that derived 
from ammonium sulfate. A moderate dressing of dicyanodlamlde slightly re- 
duced but did not inhibit nitrification, and it did not appreciably retard the 
disappearance of Inorganic nitrogen from the soil in the winter. Winter 
ai^llcatlons of ammonium sulfate produced less Increase in either yield or 
nitrogen content of repeatedly mown herbage than did those added In the 
spring, and a late autumn application was almost as effeotlve as a spring 
treatment Oaldum cyanamlde in the late autumn or early winter was on the 
whole less effective than ammonium sulfate, but in the spring the two were 
substantially equal. There was little evidence that calcium cyanamlde was 
“slow acting’* In comparison with ammonium sulfate. Dicyanodlamlde was 
practically inert so far as the effect of winter dressings on yield or nitrogen 
uptake was concerned. Under repeated mowing the response of the herbage 
to a 2-cwt. dressing of ammonium sulfate (or other nitrogenous fertilizer) 
was rapidly exhausted. Later In the year there was a reduction In yield with 
spring ammonium sulfate, resulting from a depression of clovers In the sum- 
mer through competition with the heavier growth of grass In the spring. 

The recovery of added nitrogen In the herbage was, at best, less than 40 
percent It Is suggested that this may have been due In part to its locking 
up by microbiological action in the soil organic matter. 

V. The utilisation of caloium oyanamide in pot oultare experiments, H. L. 
Richardson and B. M. Orowther. — ^In pot culture experiments with barley and 
mustard in several soils over a number of years, the yield differences between 
calcium cyanamlde and ammonium sulfate were generally small. Oalclum 
cyanamlde gave slightly the poorer results in soils with high responses to 
added nitrogen, but definitely better ones in soils which contained much avail- 
able nitrogen and in which calcium cyanamlde greatly retarded nitrification, 
l^e pot culture experiments confirmed the conclusion from earlier laboratory 
work that in normal soils calcium cyanamlde was converted through urea into 
ammonia within a few days. Nitrate accumulation from calcium cyanamlde 
was less complete and slower than from ammonium sulfate. In one soil the 
nitrogen from calcium cyanamlde remained as ammonia for several weeks, 
the nitrate content being below that even of unmanured soil. Where the 
ammonia from calcium cyanamlde remained for several weeks, tillering of 
barley was more rapid and the final yields and nitrogen contents were higher 
than with ammonium sulfate. It is suggested that the young barley plant 
utilizes ammonia nitrogen more readily than nitrate provided the ammonia 
is thoroughly distributed through the soil. 

“It Is clear that the amount of nitrate obtained in nitrification tests should 
not be used as a measure of the relative values of calcium cyanamlde and 
other nitrogenous fertilizers.** 

Ifitrogenons compositton of anunoniated peat and related products, 
^ lA. PZNOK, L. B. Howabd, and G. B. Hnnarr (/nduo. and Bngin, Ohen^ 21 
ilOdd), No, 4, PP^ 440-44S, flga. 5)^^d7he authors report upon a chemical invest!- 
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gatlon of ammonlated peat, lignin, Mtroae, and stardi made «t U, ft. 
D. A. Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. These snbetanoea were fradthmated by 
various solvents, and the distribution of the nitrogen was determined, Bsea 
was found to be the only common product laresent in large ifiiaiititiea. 
is apparently formed from carbon dioxide liberated during the ammonlatlea. 
The remaining organic nitrogenous compounds present a rather eomplez nfta- 
ture in which no single individual occurs in appreciable amounts. A consid- 
erable amount of a complex, highly Insoluble, nitrogenous poljrmerlmitton 
product is formed in the ammoniation of these related materials.*’ 

The results recorded Indicate that both the carbohydrate and lignin units 
of peat are extensively ammonlated. 

Production and use of potash, C. A. Bbownx {Com. Fert., 51 {1935) t No. 4, 
pp. 9-14f 31, S3 ). — ^This contribution from the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils briefly outlines some of the varied activities of the German potash 
industry, then sketches the history of the i)otash industry in the United States 
from the colonial and later extraction of crude potassium salts from wodd 
ashes for the domestic and export markets through the economically unsound 
manufacturing methods necessitated by the sudden cutting off of foreign 
supplies during the World War to the present large production and greater 
production capacity built upon adequate technological research. 

Potassium sulfate from polyhalite: Extraction from aqueous mixtures 
in which calcium sulfate is synthesized, E. P. Schoch (Indus, and Bnyin. 
Chem., 27 (1935), No. 4, pp. 467-473, figs. 3). — ^The author describes four proc- 
esses designed for the commercial production of potassium sulfate, the ftrst 
three of which were not found economically feasible. Of the fourth process, 
he states that “lime slurry and polyhalite are heated separately to a de- 
sired temperature (e. g., 220® C.) and are mixed In the presence of such 
an amount of water as to produce potassium sulfate solutions with concen- 
trations as high as possible, yet far enough below the equilibrium concen- 
tration to obtain immediately a solid practically free from pentasalt Thus 
the time of treatment Is reduced to 15 min., and solutions can be obtained 
containing about 13.7 g of potassium sulfate per 100 g of water (about one- 
tenth of this being in the form of hydroxide), and the magnesium can be 
easily converted entirely to light carbonate of magnesia. Finally . . . the 
large amount of anhydrite obtained can be readily converted to plaster. Thus 
polyhallte appears to be economically usable.” 

The effect of lime and neutral calcium salts upon the solubility of soil 
potassium, M. Pesch and R. Beadfiiqlo (Amer. Soil Survey Assoe. Bui. 15 
(1934), PP- 101-106, figs. 3). — ^The authors report the results of an investigatlcm 
carried out at the Ohio Experiment Station, from which they conclude that 
calcium does not facilitate the conversion of the exchangeable potassium of 
colloidal clay into leas exchangeable forms; that Increases In adsorbed cal- 
cium favor the adsorption of potassium by clays from neutral potassium salts, 
and increases In Oa** ion concentration result In the liberation of the ad- 
sorbed potassium; that adsorbed hydrogen is replaced more readily than 
adsorbed calcium by potassium from salts of weak adds, despite the rela- 
tive position of Ca and H in the lyotropic series, due to the formation of 
a weak acid; that since a neutral salt of calcium, like CaSOi, will not 
appreciably increase the amount of caldum on the clay by replacing the ad- 
sorbed hydrogen, the free Ga^ ions brought into solution will liberate the 
adsorbed potassium regardless of the initial degree of caldum saturation of 
the day ; and that “the data obtained are in accord with the following well- 
estalflii^ed generallaatlon In base-exchange reactions: The replacement of 
52488--86 8 
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adsorbed cations is governed by (1) the nature of the ion as revealed by 
its position in the lyotropic series, (2) the C(Hicentration of the ion, as deter- 
mined by degree of dissociation and solubility of the end products result^lng 
from the exchange reaction.*’ 

Methods for reducing the retail cost of cotton fertilizers, W. H. Ross 
and A. L. Mbhbing {Yeavlook Com. Fort., 19S5, pp. 21-26). — ^The authors of this 
contribution from the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Chemistry and Soils present data 
showing “(1) that for most of the cotton-producing States the saving to the 
farmer by the elimination of filler is about the same as though the wholesale 
cost of phosphoric acid were cut in half; (2) that the saving to the farmer 
in the reduction of the wholesale price of potash in a 3-9-4 mixture would be 
less than half of that for a corresponding reduction in the wholesale price 
of either nitrogen or phosphoric acid; (8) that the combined saving in the 
elimination of organic nitrogen and of side dressing, where either change does 
not interfere with the efilciency of the fertilizer, amounts to more than if the 
wholesale cost of either nitrogen or phosphoric acid and potash were cut in 
half; and (4) that the farmer who uses double-streugth fertilizers makes more 
than twice as great a saving in his fertilizer bill as would be possible from . . . 
any one of the other single methods for effecting a saving in the retail cost of 
fertilizers. 

“It la recognized that the sui^ly of double-strength goods is limited at present, 
and that the price might advance for a time with a greatly increased demand 
lor fertilizers of this kind. There would be no justification, however, for 
accompanying an Increase in the analysis of fertilizers, because of the elimina- 
tion of filler, with a rise in retail costs. A marked reduction in the retail cost 
of fertilizers thus seems possible apart from that which would result from a 
decrease in the cost of producing nitrogen, phosphoric acid, or potash.” 

Oommercial fertilizers, 1935, B. R. Tossy (Maine 8ta. Off. Inap. 151 
(19S5), pp, 15-116). — In addition to the statement in the usual form of the 
results of fertilizer analyses for 1985, this publication contains the text of the 
fertilizer law and other data. 

AOBICXrLTTJEAL BOTANY 

Plant physiology, M. Thomas (Philadelphia: P. Blakiston'a Son d Co., 1935, 
pp. XII-\-494f figs. 51). — “The present book has been written to assist students 
who wish to develop the knowledge of plant physiology that they have acquired 
in general courses on botany given in the higher forms at school or in the 
first year at a university. It is therefore hoped that it will prove useful to 
students of chemistry, physics, agriculture, and other subjects, who have ac- 
quired such knowledge, as well as to students who are making a special study 
of botany.” An elementary knowledge of physics and chemistry is assumed. 

The text treatment of the subject is included under the general headings of 
protoplasm; the absorption, translocation, and elimination of water, solutes, 
and gases ; nutrition and metabolism ; and growth and movement. Appendixes 
discuss organic compounds with and without nitrogen, and physical chemistry. 
A bibliography of 163 titles and author and subject indexes are included. 

[Studies in agricultural botany by the Bureau of Plant Industry] (TJ. S. 
Dept Agr,y Bur, Plant Indus, Rpt., 19S5, pp. 19, 20, 25). — ^Data are reported on 
studies of the sensitivity of seeds to light in different regions of the spectrum 
and of the chemical elements essential in minute amounts for plant growth. 

[Botany and plant physiology studies by the Maryland Station] (Mary- 
land Bta. Rpta. 1934, p. XXIIl; 1935, p. XZ/F).— Studies are briefly sum- 
marized in the 1934 report on the physiological and biochemical aspects of 
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vegetable storage and the symptiMns of minml defiiHeiicies la plaiit^ 
special reference to tomatoes, and in the 18S6 report on aftnvhamst flmafes 
in green snap beans. 

Photoelectric apparatus for measuring leaf areas, D. H H. Pmuui (Pfdal 
PhyHoh, 10 {19SS), No, S, pp. 569^Jk Jfips. d).— In this paper from the PataSyl- 
vania Experiment Station *‘an apparatus is described for the measurefttent 
of leaf areas by means of the photoelectric cell The chief advantages of 
the method are its rapidity and simplicity, with a hiih degree of acemrsicy. 
The methods of standardization and calculation are given in detail. ^Hie 
apparatus has been used to determine the area of more than 10^000 apple 
leaves, with an error of approximately 8 percent.” 

A new fixing fiuid and a revised schedule for the paraffin method la 
plant cytology, L. F. RAnnoLPH (Stain Teohnol, 10 (19S5), No. 8, pp. 95, 96 ). — 
This is a contribution from the [New Yoi^l Cornell Experiment Station In 
cooperation with the U. 8. D. A. Bureau of Plant Industry. 

A rapid combined fixing and staining method for plant chromosome 
counts, E. Baokman (Stain Teohnol., 10 (19S5), No. S, pp. S5~86). — ^The author 
describes a new method for rapidly preparing slides for dtiromosome counts 
by the use of a combined fixing and staining fiuid, involving the substitution 
of anthraquinone for picric acid in Bouin's formula and the addition of aliaarin 
red S with a metallic salt as a mordant. 

A permanent root tip smear method, H. E. Wabmke (Stain Tec^nol., 10 
(1955), No. 5, pp. 101-108, flga. 5). — ^The method described was devised for the 
study of chromosome numbers and morphology in those plants in which the 
chromosomes are so large and closely packed that paraffin section tedudc 
is totally inadequate. 

The transfer of fungus cultures to section preparations [trans. title], 
M. VON Oloyat (Ztsohr. Pflanzenkrank. u. Pflansenschutz, 45 (1955), N<o. 9-10, 
pp. 414-411, pi. f, lig. 1). — ^The method described involves the preliminary embed- 
ding of superficial fungus elements In beaten egg white so as to riiow them 
in place In the final Canada balsam slides of sectioned plant tissues, etc. 

Rapid weighings with a Troemner solution balance, B. T. BAUTHOCOiCgw 
and B. 0. Baby (Science, 82 (1955), No. 2155, p. 468, fig. 1). — ^This contriblfiion 
from the University of California describes a modification of this balance 
facilitating the making of correct readings. 

Kinetics of photosynthesis, E. C. C. Baly (Nature [London], 154 (^954), 
No. 5598, p. 958). — ^Previous equations expressing the velocity of photosynthesis 
during the photostationary state having proved Inaccurate, the author proposes 

y K Q* 

the following: whence log where 

A is the total concentration of cholorophyll in the irradiated surface, 5 is the 
fraction which exists as the complex, K—kJhA and Q' =0/2.303R. ^ 

“These equations indicate that the temperature coefficient is independent of 
the GOs concentration and that the rate in flashing light is a direct function 
of the COt concentration, since b is a function of that concentration.” 

Idght as an ecological factor and its measurement, H. L. Shibuey (Bot. 
Rev.^ 1 (1955), No. 9, pp. 855-581).— This is a comprehensive and critical review 
of e3q;)erimental work involving studies with artificial light and climate, the 
measurement of the daily course of photosynthesis In plants grown in natural 
habitats and the correlatioa of the photosynthetic rate with the U^t, carbon 
dioxide supply, stomatal aper^pre, temperature, etc., and the determination 
of the rate of growth of plants in various habitats. 

The lii^t oonditlonB are grouped into (1) variationa due to dilEerenoes In 
latitude, altitude, and climate, and (2) those due to local obstructions, such 
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as forest canopies. Both dasses of variations include difleroiceB in tlie light 
intensity and quality. The detailed discussion includes Ught-^^limate and its 
effect on plants, light in local habitats and in the forest, light requirements 
as to Intensity and quality, other factors varying with light in the forest, 
light and succession, and light measurement. 

The development of instruments and technic for measuring light adapted to 
ecological use is reported to have advanced rapidly during the past 10 yr. 

Histological variations in cosmos in relation to photoperiodism, O. Bm- 
Dti£PH (Bot. Oaz.f 07 (19S5)tNo, 1, pp, 189-155^ figs. 29). — ^Plants of the Klondike 
variety of Connos zulphureus reacting most readily to short-day treatment 
required 7 diort days for the Initiation of the flower primordium and the 
slowest reacting plants 10 days. Given the absolute minimum treatment neces- 
sary to induce flowering, followed by long days, there was a tendency toward 
the production of interphases between normal flowers and vegetative shoots. 
The change of the primordium from foliar to floral was accompanied by a 
marked acccumulation of carbohydrates and proteins in the stem tip. There 
is a probable proteolysis and a decrease in proteins in the stem base at the time 
of the conversion of the primordium to the flowering state, and also a hydrol- 
ysis of carbohydrates the stem base and their removal to the stem tip 
at the same time. 

The shortened light period caused a decrease of 1 percent per day in the 
total materials stored. There was a diurnal fluctuation of glutathione In the 
stem tip during the flrst 7 days of the short-day treatment, but from the time 
of the actual anatomical shift of the primordium from the vegetative to the 
flowering phase the total glutathione remained permanently higher. Asparagine 
was somewhat higher and ammonium somewhat lower in the stem tip during 
flower bud formation. 

Some effects of the photoperiod on development of Impatiens balsamea, 
J. P. Austin {Plant Physiol., 10 (193S), No. S, pp. 84S-552, figs, f).— Plants of 
J. halsamea were grown under 8-hr., normal (from 12 to 15 hr.), 16-hr., and 
20-hr. photoperiods and data obtained on leaf area, age at budding and flower- 
ing, and development of the main axis. The results indicated the species to 
be intermediate between the long- and rfiort-day types of plants and brought 
out further facts as follows: 

The leaf area is about the same under the three longer, but much less under 
the shortest, photoperiods. The flowering time is influenced by the length of 
the photoperiod primarily through its effect on the initiation of flower buds. 
There must be a critical duration of photoperiod (from 12 to 16 hr.) with 
respect to the age at which flower buds are initiated. The optimum for stem 
development appears to be about 16 hr., but the effect of length of photoperiod 
on budding seems to be, to a considerable degree, independent of its effect on 
stem development 

Factors rendering the plasmolytic method inapplicable in the estimation 
of osmotic values of plant cells, B. O. M. Bbnxst (Plant Physiol., 10 (1985), 
No. 8, pp. S68-568, figs. 2). — **The r^tionship between concentration of plas- 
molyticum and time required for plasmolysis is considered from a theoretical 
standpoint and . the conclusion reached that considerable time is necessary 
before equilibrium is attained betwe^ a cell and a surrounding fluid of only 
slightly greeter or slightly less osmotic strength. Data on this relationship 
are presented. When mechanical injury and the pathological actions of fluids 
from r^tureji cells are eliminated, and when temperature and light are those 
cf nmwl laboratory conditions, plasmolysis is a slow process; and limiting 
jpi^lli^Hbis is so much deferred that secondary changes must be ekpeeted to 
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of pUuunoljgig data as any measure of the osmotie vaine of 

plant oells.** , , . ;; 

Further inTestigations on the mechanism of eell Hongaitlm 
properties of the cell wall in connection with eiongatknu — 1« losid 

extension relationship, A. N. J. Bxnx (Protoplasma, XB (19$B), No, Xg§P* 
pt 1, figs, 7).— This is a study of the changes in length of the cell wail 
coleoptile of ADcna sativa by the use of a self-recording extenaometer. XiOad 
extension curves of the normal and plasmolyaed epidermis and coleoptile 4 re 
given. The curves are interpreted with the aid of microscopie observatiims 
in which a crinkled inner surface is seen on the Inner face of the walla oC 
the epidermal cells when mounted in water. These crinkles disappear when 
the epidermis is stretched, and they are evidently due to contraction of other 
parts of the tissue, the outer tangential layers of' the epidermis being aiig> 
gested. It is concluded that the cell wall consists of layers with different 
properties, the outer of which have greater extensibility. It is this part 
of the wall which is responsible for the greater extensicm of the first part of 
the load extension curve. The slighter extension, under heavim: loads, rep- 
resents a very small elastic extensibility which is due to the inner layers cf 
the wall . — (Courteag Biol. Ahs.) 

Moisture movement in coniferous wood below the filber-satnration point, 
S. J. Buckman and L. W. Bees (Min/nesota Bta. Tech. Buh 108 (1086)^ pp, 19, 
figs. 4 ). — ^Blocka of green wood 2.5 by 2.5 by 5 cm were cut to conform to the 
three structural directions in six different coniferous species, and in two cases 
from both heartwood and sapwood. They were dried uniformly to ai^oxi- 
mately 5 percent moisture content, coated with vulcanised rubber latex and 
shellac so as to confine the water movement to one structural direction, and 
then held at 85 percent relative humidity and 30*’ G. for observations as to 
the increase in moisture content with time. 

A relationship was found between the specific gravity and the rate of per- 
centage increase in moisture content. For longitudinal moisture movement, 
the results showed a straight-line relationship for both heartwood and sap- 
wood of different kinds of coniferous wood having a range in specific grav- 
ity from about 0.35 to ,0.55. For the radial and tangential directions, the 
deviations from a straight-line relationship were sufficiently large to suggest 
that the rate of percentage increase in moisture content for movement in 
these structural directions may be somewhat characteristic for the different 
kinds of wood. The rate in the longitudinal was about 5 times that in the 
radial and tangential directions. The rates in the heartwood and sapwood 
of Norway pine and white spruce did not differ significantly. 

The data presented are believed to show that moisture moves in coniferous 
wood below the fiber-saturation point predominantly by bound liquid diffusion 
through the cell walls and by vapor diffusion across the cell cavlUes. The 
rate of diffusion of vapor across the cell cavity was of the order of magni- 
tude of 100 times the rate of diffusion through the cell wall. 

The signiflcsace of potassium for chlorophyll synthesis la plants (traas. 
title], G. Eohdb (Ztschr. Pflanzenkrank. u. Pflanzensohutz, 45 (1955), No, 9-10, 
pp. 499^10). — ^This is a critical review of the subject, and includes 74 literature 
references. 

Solubility of potassium in com tissues, V. H. Mobbzs and J. D. Sato 
(Plant Phgsiol., 10 (1955), No. 5, fp, 5€$-5$8}.—Trom cooperative studies between 
the U, 8. P. A. Bureau of Plant Industry and the Ohio BxperUnent Btathm, 
it Is shown that the potassium in com tissues is mtirely in solution in the 
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cell sap and thus can be determined as well by analysis of the expressed 
sap as by that of the extracted or dried tissues. ‘'With the possible exception 
of cob tissue, there is no evidence of the presence in corn tissues of any 
Insoluble, fixed, or unionlzable forms of potassium.” 

In what degree can K, Na, Ca, and Mg replace one another in plants? 
[trans. title] J. G. Mabchhaxtpt (Dept. Boon. Zaken [NetherUmda], Vertilag 
Landhouvok. Onderzoek., No. 40 A {19S4), pp. 10B5-1096; Oer. aha., pp, 109$- 
1096), — ^Ash analyses of crop plants made over a period of 26 yr. at the experi- 
ment station at Groningen, Netherlands, are reported as showing that the 
fluctuations which appear in the potassium content of plants under the in- 
fluence of soil composition and manuring are usually correlated with the re- 
verse fluctuations in the soil content of other bases. In fact, this correlation 
was so close that the total bases in the normal plant fluctuated within rather 
narrow limits so long as the available supply was sufficient, and this not- 
withstanding differences in soil type or manuring. 

A study of the assembled data apparently indicates that the role of 
potassium in the plant metabolism can in many cases be taken over by one 
or more of the other bases, but that this can occur only with an insufficient 
supply of potassium. Moreover, it is not always the same base which in 
different plants replaces the potassium, as was apparent from experiments with 
turnips, potatoes, peas, flax, oats, clover, grass, etc. 

The definitely significant differences in potassium content shown by turnip 
and clover plants grown in different soils favor the idea that it may be 
possible by ash analyses of these or other plants to gain an Insight into the 
relative supplies of available potassium in soils of different types and ages. 
In any case, such experiments, combined with chemical studies of the soils 
(xmcerned, can surely contribute to the furtherance of knowledge of the base 
relatKms of soils. It is, of course, obvious that comparative studies should 
be made on plants grown under similar climatic conditions and harvested at 
like growth stages. 

The author’s review of the literature pertinent to the subject also supports 
the view that, in general, sodium, calcium, and magnesium may be substituted 
for potassium in the plant economy. 

Influence of sulphur deficiency on the metabolism of the soy bean, S. V. 
Eaton {Bot, Gaz., 97 {19S6), No, I, pp. 68-100, figs, 2), — ^In the experiments here 
reported considerable time was required for sulfur-deficiency symptoms to 
become apparent, but they began to show at 4 weeks and were pronounced at 
6 weeks. The main symptoms were the yellowish green color of the leaves, 
the smaller leaflets, and the thinner stems. Stem elongation was prominent 
in both the plus and the minus sulfur plants because of the use of electric 
light for a part of the light period. Sulfur deficiency affected the tops more 
than the roots and increased the hardness of the stems. Oell wall thickness 
was correlated with an accumulation of carbohydrates. Characteristic symp- 
toms of l^ron deficiency appeared in a number of soybean plants grown in 
1988, but it is not thought that this affected the differences between the 
plus and minus sulfur plants. The tops of the plus sulfur plants were more 
succulent than those deficient in sulfur. 

Nitrates accumulated in the minus sulfur plants due to poor nitrate as- 
similation, and starch and hemicelluloses were also higher, but the sugars 
accumulated in the plus sulfur plants. Sulfur deficiency apparently affected 
the form ef carbohydrates accumulated. In the soybean, hemicelluloses 
apparently may serve as reserves. The solutfle organic nitrogenous fractloiMi 
were in the minus sulfur plants, es^iMcially in the stems. Tlfls was at 

least ^rtly due to proteolysis, and is Important in relation to the stem 
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elongatloii la the minus enlfur plants. WHh proteoilji^ Om 

also a decrease in carbohydrates. The minus sulfiir plants 

starch and hemicellnloses but lower in sugars, showing the piK>te<^i]^ 

of a special type. The accumulation of soIoUe organic iiitrogeiiiO|B8 

the minus sulfur plants was probably due in part to their new synHs^ 

the failure of protein synthesis to readi completkm from lade of sittfab^ 

may have some relation to the elucidation of the abnormal sltoation with regail!^^ 

to the accumulation of carbohydrates during proteolysis. 

Comparisons are made between tlie effects of deficiencies in sulfur an^ in 
other elements in soybeans and between the effects of sulfur deficiency In 
soybeans and in other plants. Similar effects of sulfur deficiency w^ ob- 
served in sunflower, kale, rape, and mustard. In mustard, a reduction in the 
mustard>oil content was definitely evident 

Accnmnlation of boron by reciprocally grafted plants, F. M. Batow and 
G. Y. Blaib (Plant Physiol, 10 (1935), No. S, pp. 411-434* fi).--The authprs 
found a high variability in the extent to which different species of plants . 
took up boron, and even in the individual plant it was not uniformly dis^ 
tributed but tended to accumulate in some parts to a much greater extent 
than in others. Within particular organs also the accumulation was not uni* 
form, since there was 36.0 times as much in the margins of lemon leaves 
analysed as in the midveins and petioles. It is postulated that bonm is 
carried to the leaves by the transpiration stream as an inorganic radical, but 
that in the leaves much of it combines with rather immobile organic compounds. 

The concentrations of boron accumulating in the leaves of the scion were 
directly influenced by the rootstock, the scion 'leaf concentrations being re- 
duced when grafted on varieties normally accumulating less, and increased 
when grafted on varieties accumulating more, boron. In one series of these 
tests reciprocally grafted sunflowers and Jerusalem-artichokes were used, and 
in another lemons and Chinese box oranges (SeveritUa buwifolia). However, 
boron absorption was not wholly contingent on the rootstock used, since 
Eureka walnuts accumulated more boron in their leaves than the Payne 
variety when both were grown in the same cultures on black walnut roots. 
Furthermore, different species accumulating comparable amounts of boron in 
their leaves may show marked differences in the severity of the injury induced. 

It is concluded that, other conditions being equal, the absorption rate of 
boron is determined by (1) the characteristics of the absorbing root cells 
and (2) the nature of the boron compounds within the plant and the equilibria 
between the mobile and nonmoblle forma The mobility of boron within the 
plant or the proportions between the mobile and nonmoblle forms, would be 
expected to affect both the distribution of boron in different parts and the 
concentration in the root cells, and thus of the absorption rate. The relation- 
ships of these facts to the practical choice of rootstocks are discussed. ^ 

Bibliography of references to the literature on the minor elements and 
their r^ation to the science of plant nutrition, compiled by L. G. Wuxis 
(New York: Chilean Nitrate Bd. Bur,, Ino,, 1935, pp. 4S5, d]).-^aring the 
last few years it has been Increasingly realised that many elements to which 
attention had |>een given are quite as ess^tial for the proper growth of plants 
as the *^ig ten** of former years. This comprehensive bibliography with 
abstracts has been prepared in the hope that it wUl be us^hil to many of tibe 
agricultural chemists who are working on problems connect with the minor ^ 
elements and their relation to plnnt nutrition. 

ISWoirlng the foreword there is an introductory summary of the subject by 
the conipiler. The individual abstracts are anranged under the h e tsdi ng s 
the 48 elements with which they are concerned, and n li^rature 4l8t 
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titles refers to publlsbed material mentioned in the texts of the ahstractSL 
A section on soil deficiencies in relation to plant diseases is included. A com- 
plete analysis of Chilean nitrate is appended, showing it to contain 82 elements. 
It is believed that a part of its value as a fertiliser lies in the balance of many 
elements which it contains. An index is provided. 

Nutrient-solutlon purification for removal of heavy metals in deficiency 
Investigations with Aspergillus niger, R. A. Steinbbbo {Jowr, Ajgr, Re%. 
[17. fif.], 51 {1935), No. 5, pp. 418-^84). —“Purification of the nutrient solution for 
the removal of heavy metals may be accomplished by treating the nutrient solu- 
tion with calcium carbonate and filtering while hot The method is not critical 
and gives good results with iron, sine, coi^r, and manganese under a wide 
variety of conditions and procedures. The removal of heavy metals appears to 
be dependent on their coprecipitation with an alkaline earth as phosj^iate, 
carbonate, or hydroxide by a decrease in acidity. The use of adsorbent char- 
coal to supplement the action of an alkaline-earth purifleant is unnecessary and 
causes a decrease in experimental precision. Extraction of the spores of A. 
niger with alkaline solutions effects partial removal of iron, c(^)per, and man- 
ganese stored in the spores in preparation for subsequent growth, and so leads 
to an accentuation of deficiency effects with these metals.” 

Physiological rdle of asparagine and related substances in nitrogen 
metabolism of plants, A. E. Mubneek {Plant Physiol., 10 {1935), No. 3, pp. 
4J^7-4^4 ). — In this contribution from the Missouri Experiment Station, the 
author gives an extensive and critical review of the literature of the subject 
(with a bibliography of 56 titles), presenting some of the typical results of 
investigations of certain parts of the major phases of the problem under thf 
following main headings: Nitrogen metabolism of seedlings, nitrogen metabo- 
lism in leaves, and some factors affecting asparagine formation (effects of oxi. 
dation, anesthetics, and carbohydrates ; synthesis of asparagine from ammonium 
(NH 4 ) salts, ammonia (NHs), and organic adds; and organic acids as direct 
receptors of ammonia) . A schematic table indicates the analogy between aspara' 
gine in the higher plants and urea in plants and animals. 

From the discussion it is deemed apparent that there are In plants various 
means of removing and neutralizing NH«, the most Important factors In the 
mechanism being carbohydrates, pH, and chemical source of the NH 3 . These 
amides (asparagine and urea) appear not to be the direct products of protein 
hydrolysis, but rather to arise from secondary synthesis with NH« as the key 
ion, the NH* coming mostly from the oxidation of amino acids. Both may be 
synthesized in plants when NH« Is introduced, with the difference that for syn- 
thesis of asparagine a part of the unoxidized carbohydrate is necessary while 
for urea formation NH« and OOj are sufficient The physiological function of 
both processes Is apparently the neutralization and storage of NH«, which seems 
to be toxic to organisms. Neither plants nor animals can synthesize the re- 
spective amides from NH 4 salts of strong acids, but they are able to do so from 
the more neutral salts. 

The further metabolic role of the two amides differs in plants and animals. 
Urea is excreted from animals. On the other hand, asparagine remains in the 
plant cells as a nitrogen reserve whldi, with renewed carbohydrate supply, can 
be used again for the production of amino adds and other protein components. 

Pantothenic acid as a nntrillte for green plants, R. J. WiLLiAiifs and E. 
Rohbmak {Plant Physiol., 10 {1935), No. 3, pp. 559^63). — “Pantothenic acid has 
been found in preliminary experiments to have a growth stimulating effect on 
greoi ifiants. The questions of whether it is stimulative or indispensable, 
where it originates in nature, and the probability of the existence of other 
plant nutrilites are discussed.*’ 
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DiaMImtloii of roots la ^roas md noaporoas pUait onii^|aJf.ppi|^^.|^, Bv 
Joins and H. D. Habkiits (Plant PhuHol, 10 (1905), Xf<K 9, pp. 

This Btudy at the MassachuBetts Experiment Station was initiated to 
more d^ite information on the t(^;root ratios in porous and nqnppKOpM 
plant containers and on the relation of nutrients to root dlstrihntion« 
following results: 

The root systems in porous pots occurred mostly next to the wall of . Hie 
pot, while in nonporous containers they ramified throughout the soil with hot 
a very small proporticm next to the contains: walL 

The sise of the root system was influenced by the soil moisture eonheat. 
When kept about equal In porous and nonporous containers, the root systems 
were also nearly equal. 

Determinations of water-soluble solids made at ^intervals of 4, 8, and 12 
weeks indicated an unequal distribution in the porous pots, the amount, in 
general, decreasing directly as the concentric cores were measured from the 
center outward. Detailed analyses made of the composite samples of the 
four cores indicated that all the elements determined followed the same general 
rule of decreasing in concentration from the center outward. 

Cement pots are porous to air but do not maintain a lateral movement of' 
moisture. The root systems in cement pots ramify throufl^out the soil as in 
nonporous pots. 

The distribution of root systems in plant containers is shown to be asso- 
ciated with the distribution of nutrients. The latter, in turn, is affected by 
soil moisture movements. 

Preliminary studies in the anatomy of the gynoecium of cotton with 
reference to boll dehiscence, P. Abeaham (Assoc. Boon, Biol,, Coianibatare, 
Proc,, 2 (19S4), pp. 22-92, pis. 2 ), — In the indigenous cottons of Madras the 
dehiscence of the bolls Is rather poor in Qossypiwn indiown as compared to 
that in Q, herbaoeum. An examination of the gyneclum in these cottons 
revealed certain anatomical features which apparently have a bearing on 
this process. In all cottons the placmital bundles of each carpel arise sepa- 
rately from the receptacular stele, immediately fuse together, and branch out 
again when they run Uirough the placentas. In dehiscence the cleavage of 
the carpels stops just above the region of fusion. In the varieties of O. indicum 
this region ol fusion extends mucii higher than in all other Indian cottons 
examined, resulting in a poor bursting of the bolls. 

From genetic studies in progress, the indications are that this character of 
poor dehiscence is a simple recessive. 

Orlgiii of the fringe tissue of the cotton seed, B. G. BnvES (Bot Got., 
97 (1995), No. 1, pp. 179-184, figs. 8).— In this study at the Texas Experiment 
Station, the fringe tissue (often termed **perisperm'*) of the cottonseed is 
shown to originate as the inner epidermis of the inner integument 

Endless intemodes treated as cuttings [trans. title], H. Mousch (Bor* 
Dtmt. Bot. QeseU., 59 (1955), No. 6, pp. 575-586, figs. 9).— A correlatUm was 
found between the bud and the formation of roots on cuttings. The ex- 
periments reported indicate that a growth-promoting substance is present in 
the bud which migrates to the region of tlie cut surface and there induces root 
dev^opment In budless intemodes this subetmice was laddng, and hence 
root formation either ceased or was visibly weakened. 

The presence of buds also distinctly influenced the length of life of the 
intemodes, since those without^buds died within from 6 to 9 mo., vdiUe those 
with buds lived indefinite. 

Details of the bdiavior of various plant species handled as enttinfs ote 
described. 
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Obsenratloiis and experiments on sex in plants, J. H. ScHAimnai (Bi^. 
Torrey Bot, Club, 62 (1935), No, 7, pp, 387-401, ftp. i).— The results oC experi- 
ments with Thaliotrum dasyoarpum, UrtioMtrum divario(Uum, and Zea mays, 
in which changes in environmental conditions induced sex reversal, led the 
author to conclude that any sexual condition of an individual is determined 
not by Mendelian genes but by a physiological balance produced through the 
interaction of the general hereditary potentialities of the cell with the 
environmental conditions. There are no sex genes as such, and the game- 
tophytes of heterosporous plants show that there are no sex-producing or sex- 
determining diromosomes, since the sex of the gametophytes and their 
gametes does not correspond to any special chromoscane complement but 
always continues the condition previously determined in the gametophyte. It 
appears evident from the experimental data that all monecious and dlecious 
species of plants are finally amenable to sex changes induced by the proper 
ecological influences. 

The present status of the plant association, J. Pavillabd (Bot. Rev,, 1 
(193$), No. 6, pp. 210-232). — £Yom his critical review of the subject (involving 77 
literature references), the author concludes that the plant association as 
defined by Braun-Blanquet (E. S. K., 66, p. 419) is the fundamental unit of 
plant sociology and that it is an abstract unit represented in nature by stands 
(“indlvidus d’association”, “Bestfinde”), large or small, and more or less 
scattered over the surface of the earth. 

A close reciprocal relationship exists between the natural evolution of 
vegetation and the evolution of the soil. Controlled primarily by the climate, 
this evolution leads finally to the vegetatlonal climax on mature soil. Before 
this stage each association represents a stage of fluctuating stability and 
duratioa 

There is a preface by one of the editors (H. A. Gfleason]). 

Duplications in Zephyranthes, H. H. Hume (Bui. Torrey Bot. Club, 62 
(1935), No. 7, pp. 403-41 5). — ^This contribution from the University of 
Florida presents a brief, critical survey of the genus, with detailed taxonomic 
data on four species. 

The gymnosperms, C. J. GHAUBmuav (Bot. Rev., 1 (1935), No. 6, pp. 
183-209, fig. 1). — ^This paper constitutes a critical review of the researches of 
the preceding 30 yr. on the morphology, taxonomy, phylogeny, and to some 
extent the physiology of the gymnosperms, the cycadophytes and coniferophytes 
being considered separately. A literature list of 107 titles is included, and the 
editors present notes on the author’s latest revision of his classic study on 
the subject* to furnish a general background for the accompanying article. 

Proceedings of local branches of the Society of American Bacteriolo- 
gists: North-central branch, Blinneapolis, Minnesota (Jour. Boot., 30 (1935), 
No. 3, pp. 329, 330, 331, 332). — ^Among the abstracts of papers here presented are 
the following: Problems in nomenclature and classification now before the 
International Committee on Bacteriological Nomenclature, by B. B. Breed 
(from the New York [State] Experiment Station) ; concerning the alleged 
fixation of nitrogen by germinating peas, by B. M. Smyth and P. W. Wilson 
(from the University of Wisconsin) ; a growth factor for Rhkfobia, by D. W, 
Thorne and R. H. Walker; and preliminary investigation of the occurrence 
and distribution of Az&tobaoter in Iowa soils, by W. P. Martin and B. H. 
Walker (the last two from Iowa State College). 

* Oymnospenns : Structure and evolution, C. J. Chamberlain. Chicago : Unlv. Chicago 
Press. 1930, pp. XI+484, figs. 897. 
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laveftlgalioiis coacernlag the iiitrogeii«flxtag becterte from ^ 
of legvmiiioiis plants, H. G. THcmnixoir {Boihamied B»pt, JSerfeiPi^^ 
Bpt, 19S4t pp, Notes given on the progress ot Investtga^joi^ oC |hs 

legume-nodule bacteria include the following: < 

Studies showed that the form on lucerne pasies through ihe sanm 4 th 
cycle in the soil, as already shown for artificial media, and Uiis finding led to 
the wetting of the seed and the adding of calcium dlhydrogen jdmsphate to 
facilitate the migration of the flagellate stage in the soiL An efficient strain 
of clover-nodule bacteria was found which could compete with the inefficfept 
Welsh strain. It was found that following the cotyledon stage in Inoeinie 
and clover a substance stimulatory to the growth of the nodule bacteria is 
secreted, and the mechanism of infection of the root hairs was elucidated. 
Root hair infection and nodule formation were adversely affected by an ezeoss 
of nitrates or ammonium salts, and the basis of this action was studied. 
The adverse effect of nitrates on a mixed crop of a legume with a non- 
legume is explained on the basis of the competition by the more rapidly 
growing nonlegume. It is shown that the delicate equilibrium between the 
host and] the nodule bacteria can be very readily unbalanced toward para- 
sitism, and the conditions under which this occurs are discussed. 

Medical mycology: Fungous diseases of men and other mammals, O. W. 
Dodge {8L Louis: C. V, Mosly Co., 19S5y pp. 900, figs. 142 ). — This monumental 
work, originally based on a university course in medical mycology, summarixes 
the literature of the subject to the end of 193^ and also contains many literature 
references up to July 1, 1934. A relatively complete and accurate bibliography 
of the existing literature is presented, and the Individual literature lists 
are placed at the ends of the various subject groupings. Keys to the families, 
genera, and species are copiously provided, and a general subject index is 
included. The earlier portions of the text deal, respectively, with the general 
morphology of the fungi; the physiology of the fungi, with special reference 
to reproduction (the section on H-ion concentration, by Mrs. 0. W. Dodge) ; 
culture media, their preparation and sterilization; the isolation of micro- 
organisms; microscopy, by M. Moore; and botanical nmnmiclature, including 
a historical survey and a complete reproduction of the International Rules of 
Botanical Nomenclature (1930). 

The special portions, taking up the bulk of the work, deal with the fungus 
groups concerned. The viewpoints in the main are morphological, cultural, and 
taxonomic, though the sources and pathogenic relations (including the litera- 
ture references) are briefly noted. Genera and species under the following 
groups are treated, including a large number of nomenclatorial changes, and 
the author gives a general discussl<Mi and notations on doubtful species under 
each fungus group: Mucorales (Mucoraceae) ; Endomycetales (Spermoph- 
thoraceae, Ashbyaceae, Pidiiaceae, Ascoideaceae, Blndomycetaceae,*' Dlpod- 
ascaceae, Ooccldioideaceae, Protomycetaceae, Taphrinaceae, Eremascaciae, 
Eremascaceae Imperfectae, Saccharomycetaceae^ and Saccharomycetaceae 
Imperfectae) ; Malasseafia (a genus of undetermined affinities) ; Plectascales 
(Gymnoascaceae, Trichophytoneae (Gymnoascaceae Imperfectae), Aiper- 
giUaceae^ and Onygenaceae) ; and Fungi Imperfect! (Toruleae^ Actinomyceteae, 
Sporotrichieae, and miscellaneous members of the group). 


SESETICS 

The relation of chromosome pairing to fertilisation, G. M. WAmnts (BuL 
Torrey Bot Oluh, 92 {1989), No. 7, pp. S9M80, fig. i).— This critical review df 
the literature on the nature of the sexual process in plants and ahtfl^ 
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indicates that, in general, three definite phases are to be dlstingtiished : 
Plasmogamy, karyogamy, and the pairing of the homologous diromosotnes. 
From its effect on inheritance, the last named phase has been greatly em- 
phasized. Different organisms vary strikingly in the interrelationships of 
these three phases of fertilization, and iUustratlve examples are given among 
the fungi, algae, higher plants, and lower animals. 

A bibliography of 50 titles is appended. 

A gene for control of Interstitial localization of chiasmata in Alllnm 
flstnlosnm L., S. L. Emswellss and H. A. Jonbs {Soienoe, 81 {2935)^ 2fo. 
2109, pp. 340 f 544 )* — This preliminary report of cytological studies at the Uni- 
versity of California gives evidence that the interstitial localization of chias- 
mata at IM in A. flstulomm is probably controlled by a recessive gene. 

The inheritance of delayed germination in hybrids of Avena fatua and 
A. sativa, L. P. V. Johnson {Oanad. Jour. Res., IS {19S5), No. 6*, Sect. C, pp. 
S67^87, llg. 1 ), — Inheritance of germinability was studied at the Washington 
Experiment Station in reciprocal crosses between common wild oats {A. fatua) 
and Victory oats (A. sativa), the seeds of which are respectively nonger- 
minable for several months and fully germinable shortly after harvesting. 
Studies of the Fi to Fa generations showed that germinability Is genetically 
dominant over nongerminability (delayed germination). Germinability ap- 
peared to be Inherited on the basis of three factors, more or less equal In 
potency, one factor being linked with that for grain type. At the time of 
testing, embryos having completely recessive genotypes were nongerminable ; 
embryos having genotypes with one dominant allelomori>h usually were non- 
germinable; embryos having genotypes with two dominant allelomorphs (of 
the same or different factors) were very largely germinable; and embryos 
and genotypes with three or more dominant allelomorphs were germinable. 
The germlnative potentialities of genotypes seemed to vary with the period 
elapsing between harvesting and testing. There was some evidence that the 
linked factor has a greater germlnative potency than either of the nonlinked 
factors. See also another contribution (E. S. R., 74, p. 479). 

The effect of one and of two seedling lethals in the heterozygous condi- 
tion on barley development, D. W. Robebtson and W. W. Austin {Jour. Agr. 
Res. [V. S.], 51 {1955), No. 5, pp. 4J5-440).— Effects of the lethal seedling-factor 
(E. S. R., 69, p. 29) pairs AcOc found in Colsess I barley, A^ad found in 
ColsesB II, and found in Colsess IV, were studied at the Colorado Experi- 
ment Station as single heterozygotes in different plants and in combinations of 
double heterozygotes in different plants on mature-plant characters including 
number of culms, average length of culm, average length of head, total num- 
ber of grains, and total grain weight, all per plant. 

Colsess I {AcOe) and Colsess II (Aaaa) both produced green and white seed- 
lings in a 8 : 1 ratio but were different genetically. Colsess IV produced 

green and yellow seedlings in a 3 : 1 ratio and was linked to AiOc in Colsess I. 
No detrimental effects were found when heterozygous plants of Colsess I, 
Colsess II, and Colsess IV were compared with homozygous green plants of the 
same families, nor were any found in the characters studied when plants con- 
taining the factor pairs X«Z 0 Acta^^t double heterozygotes, were compared with 
pure green plants of the same families, or when plants containing the linked- 
factor pairs AcOet double heterozygotes, were compared with related 
green plants from the same cross. 

Bfacrosporogenesis and embryology of Medicago, D. C. Cooper {Jour, Agr, 
Res. IV. 8,}, 51 {1955), No. 5, pp. 4yi’'4Ttt P^* ^)«--The macrosporogenesis and 
^bryology of alfalfa {M. sativa) was studied at the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station preliminary to an investigation of causes of failure of seed setting in 
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oertain strains. Eaidi ovule of M, aaiim was obseiTed to contalii or ihcoa 
primary Q>orogeiions cells, which function directly ae macrospore motlMr o^iOf 
one of which usually develops farther. In consequence of tlie two wtMItc 
divisions, a row of four macrospores is produced, of which the cftalaaal one 
develops into an 8>nucleate 7-celled embryo sac and the others dislnteBfate. 
Fertilization under greenhouse conditions occurs between 24 and 2T hr. after 
pollination. In the course of gametic union, the chromatic materials of the 
two gamete nuclei remain distinct until the equatorial-plate stage of the 
division of the zygote. A proembryo of six cells is formed, the embryo de- 
veloping from its apical cell. Less than half of the 10 to 12 ovules found In 
each ovary show signs of fertilization. An average of 8 to 4 seeds per pod is 
produced in heavy seed-setting lines of alfalfa. 

Character combinations in relation to endosperm development in IntOr* 
specific Triticnm crosses, J. B. HABamoToir {Oanad, Jour, Bee,, 13 {193S), 
No, 6, Sect. C, pp. 388 ^ 99 ). — ^The frequency of different character combimttlons 
in relation to seed plumpness in the Pa of each of the crosses; Inmillo (T, 
durum) X Marquis {T. vulgare), Vernal (T. dicoooum) X Marqnis, and Mar- 
quis X Black Persian {T. persioum)^ was studied at the University of Saskat- 
chewan. The parents and hybrids were described earlier, with general analysts 
of the relation between seed plumpness and various morphological characters 
(B. S. R., 72, p. 600). 

Some interspecific character combinations occurred frequently while others 
were rare, as expected, since the characters varied markedly In their frequmicy 
of Interspecific combinations with other characters. The a88umpti<m that 
interspecific character combinations of value are to be found largely in plants 
from shrunken seeds rather than in those from plump seeds was not sup- 
ported by the data. The plants from plump seeds had nearly as large a pro- 
portion of the combinations which were missing in plants from Mimnken 
seeds as did the latter plants with respect to the former. 

[Studies in animal genetics] {U, 8. Dept, Apr., Bur, Afiim. Indue, Rpt,, 
1935 , pp. 4, 5, 13 ). — Litter size and feeding data obtained under record-of- 

performance conditions are reported for two strains of Chester White swine 
continued to the seventh generation by brother-sister matings; observations of 
differences in the various organs and glands, calcium and phosphorus content of 
the blood, and cytological analyses of the pituitary of inbred strains of guinea 
pigs ; a new te(dinic for artificial insemination in fowls, by which it was pos- 
sible to make crosses between birds of widely different sizes ; and a statistical 
study of the inheritance of rate-of-laying. 

[Papers on genetics from the physiological laboratories of the Institnte 
of Animal Husbandry, Lenin Academy of Agricultural Sciences], edited by 
M. M. ZavadovbkiI (Zawadowskt) {Leningrad: Veeeoi^m. Akad. SeUk, Khoa. 
Nauk Lenina, 1935 , pp. 7 - 170 , 227 - 238 , figs. 34 )- — The following papers’ are pre- 
sented in Russian and Bnglish: 

Soienoe a/nd animal’hreeding, B. F. Lisknn (pp. 7-18). — ^An account is given of 
the plans and organization for studsring problems relating to livestock produc- 
tion In the U. S. S. R. 

The dynamics of the development of the orgaeUsm^ M. M. 2Savadov8fcff (pp. 
12-119).— The progress made in the study of the physiology of reproduction 
in animals, with special reference to the regulation of the fUmale sexual cyde 
for artificial Inseminatiou and the stimulation of lactation in rabbits, sheep, 
and cows, is reported. * » 

Some prohleme and advanoee in eooteohnioal and emperimmtdl endoorintOogy, 
B. M. Zavadovsktl (Zawadowsky) (pp 121-149).-— Special attention has been 
given to studies of the endocrine functlett of the thyroid and pregnawip testi^ 
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l>aflad on tiie praenoe of lolUciiUn and prolan in tbe urine and.lileod of 
pregnant animals* Other phases of midocrinology are being studied eig^ecially 
witli reference to those to which particular importance may be ascribed. 

ArtifioM inaenUnation, O. F. Neiman (Neumann) (pp. 161-470) .^Tbe 
methods employed in Russia in the artificial insemination of the various classes 
of animals are described. It is pointed out that 02 percent lambs were obtained 
from about 2»000,000 artificially Inseminated ewes, and that as many as 2,600 
to 2,700 ewes were impregnated by one ram. 

The proUema of the physiology of laotationf Q. 1. Azimov (AsimofF) (pp. 
227-288). — Progress in determining the hormones responsible for the secretory 
function of the mammary gland and the action of these substances on birds 
is reported. 

Inheritance of wrytail in Jersey cattle, F. W. Atkbson and T. R. Wasb&n 
(Jour. Heredity^ 26 (1985) t No. 8, pp. SS1SS4, figa. 2). — In studies at the Idaho 
Bgperiment Station the character ‘‘wrytail’* in dairy cattle was found to be 
inherited as a simple Mendelian recessive in a Jersey herd. Three generations 
of normal sires were evidently homozygous and carriers of this recessive factor. 

Halo-hairs on New Zealand Romney lambs, F. W. Dby {Jour. TemtUe Imt,, 
26 il9$6), No. 8, pp. T2S7-T241, pi. i).— A study is reported of the inheritance of 
the abundance of halo-hairs or large birthcoat kemp in New Zealand Romney 
lambs. The parents were classified according to the abundance of halo-hairs 
and the results interpreted to indicate that this cliaracteristic was inherited 
on a multiple-factor basis, although the effects of some dominant genes for 
halo-hair production appeared comparatively large. 

Silver guinea pigs, W. V. Lambebt (Jour. Heredity, 26 (1985), No. 7, pp. 
279^88, ftga. 2). — ^The inheritance of silver, a new recessive color character in 
the guinea pig, is described from studies at the Iowa Experiment Station. 
Silver consists of white hairs in a pigmented coat and has been observed in 
guinea pigs of several different colors. However, the white hairs do not 
show until after the first coat is shed, and their appearance varies with age. 
The silver gene was an autosomal recessive, but the grade of silver was 
affected by modifying factors. 

Silvering among the progeny of the cross of silver X nonsilver and in the 
backcross, Fi, and recessive matings was in substantial agreement with the 
monogenic mode of inheritance. 

A recessive curly-hair character of the Norway rat, H. W. Feldman (Jour, 
Heredity^ 26 (19SS), No. 6, pp. 252-284, fiO- !)• — ^The inheritance of a recessive 
curly-coat character in the Norway rat, designated as “kinky” with the symbol 
h, is described. This condition was found to be due to an autosomal factor. 
In the adult, hair regression does not seem to keep pace with an excessive 
breakage of hair, resulting in the appearance of bare spots on the shoulders 
and hips. The hair of kinky rats was finer than normal and fiattened in cross 
sections, although this was variable. 

Statistical studies on the inheritance of sexual maturity in White 
liOghoms and Rhode Island Reds, A. B. Oodvbst and M. A. Jull (Poultry 
8ci., 14 (1985), No. 6, pp. 846-850). — ^The U. S. D. A. Bureau of Animal Industry 
presoits the results of a statistical study on sexual maturity in White Leg- 
h(Mni8 and Rhode Island Reds bred at the BeltsvUle (Md.) Research Oanter 
during the years 1026-81, inclusive. 

It was found that the mean sexual maturity of the White Leghorn puUets 
was significantly correlated with the sexual maturity of their dams, but not 
aignificantiy correlated with the sexual maturity of their maternal or paternal 
granddains. With the Rhode Island Reds a significant correlation was teund 
l^tween the sexual maturity of the pgUets and that iff their dams and material 



grtnodamst bat no aicnllteant eomutlmi M4ii tbe^ w m al< mMMP' #^€Mr 
patemAl grand^Uwis. Blreg and dams dilGmd i^gitJiiniiitiy Jm) UMto 
tmiiimlt early sexual maturity to their daxsi^tm* Full 
ally mature more nearly at the same age than half slatm INUM 

pullets. Ihe White Leghorns were relatlTely more hOttofetiMM levt^aelttsal 
maturity than the Rhode Island Beda ^ ' i ^ 

The sequence of appearance, molt, and replaoenieat of tlm JmsMie 
remiges of some domestic birds, D. O. Wajuddn and O. D. OedDOir 
JBoa [ 17 . £f.3, 51 (1M5), No. 5, pp. 4^9-470, fi09. 4)--^ atudy was niadoot^tiie 
Kansas Experiment Station of the time of emergence and molt of the mhH g ee 
(flight feathers) in domestic birds during growth. The qpeciee stadled areoe 
Oallus domesticM (White Leghorn. Rhode Island Red. and Utfbt BndiiNi), 
Nmmida meleagris (Pearl var.) and MeleagrU gaUopavo (Bronse Tar.)« The 
chickens, guineas, and turkeys agreed closely Ip the irregular soquoimo' of 
emergence and molt of the axial feather and secondary no. 1. The ensloiiB 
remiges emerged at about the same time in the White Leghorn c h i tken a , tur- 
keys. and guineas, but some remiges appeared scnnewhat later in the Rhode 
Island Reds and Light Brahmaa In chickens, a complete molt of the reiiiigfB 
usually occurred during growth, but the original outside (no. 10) primary 
feather occasionally was carried over into the adult period. A second moll, 
following the same sequence as the first one. was observed in some c hick e mt 
when they approached sexual maturity. The sequence of the Juvwille molt in 
the chicken did not agree with that of the molt normaUy occurring at the end 
of the laying year. There was considerable variability as to the period of bold- 
ing the different remiges comprising the original set. 

Effects of female sex hormone on plumage color, J. P. QuiNU and W, H. 
Bubbows (Jour. Heredity, 26 (1965), No. 8, pp. 299-S03, figs, fi).— ^Tbe cross of 
Black Sumatra males X White Wyandotte females produces solid Uack fe- 
males. whereas the males show silver and gold in the hackle and saddle at 
about 4 mo. of age. 

In studies at the BeltsviUe (Md.) Reseandi Oenter. it was found that ovarl- 
ectomising the Fs blade females at 4 mo. of age resulted within 2 m<x In the 
appearance of red color in the wing bows and saddle, suggesting that the fhmale 
was potentially gold, s-Ee. 

A definite widening of the black stripe al<mg the midline of the fCather of the 
Fi capons> was induced by the administration of from 450 to 550 rat units of an 
aqueous solution of theelin, divided into 8 doses. 

The rapidity and economy of this test for differmitiatlng the existence of a 
genetic dimorphism between the two sexes were evident 

Failure of theelin and thyroxin to affect piumage and eyeHsolor of the 
blackbird, O. H. Danfobth and J. B. Pkob (fifoa Bwpt. Biok sad Jfed* Ptwr., 
S2 (1985), No. 5, pp. 575-578).— No diange in the color of the regsamtlag 
plumage or the eye color of the male Brewer's blackbird was breoaUt about by 
the administration of theelin or thyroxin, in contrast to find i ng s with other 
fowls. 

The behavior in vitro of tissuea from lethal embryos, B. BMSSISSI (dow*. 
Bwpt. Zool, 70 (1986), No. A PP- 197-204* S)*— It was found, in thMmemmm 

that tissues taken just befbre death from homosygous bn^iyufe (lethal) ifiice 
could be grown for long Intervals. Ind i ca t in g that the death qf such eiabi2ss Is 
due to internal factors. 

XHdayed implantation and discontinuous devei opmont In the la a w i psls , 
O. W* D. HAMzmnr (Oaorl. Bee. BtoL, 10 {MS)^ Fa. 4 mA Rat. 

sumniafy of the ovidsnoe on dtiayed ImpiaTitatkm, ocemetiur eBps ti h l lr> la 
annadUlos, roe-doer, badgers, martens, and bears, Is pf sss nt eA The MMP 
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ci Implantatlim to occur Ui thought to he doe to the lack of the heneone of 
the corpus luteum. Poring the time the embryo is in the Iree'Teside stage the 
corpora lotea enlarge, hot implantation does not occur until acUve secretion 
from the gland starts. 

Several theories of the cause of the discontinuous dev^opmmt were re- 
viewed, and it was suggested that the condition seems more likely to be a 
useless character accidentally developed than a character having some definite 
role in the evolution and survival of the species^ 

OOTnifloatioii of vaginal epitheUnm of ovariectomiaed rat produced by 
smearing, N. J. Wadc and B. A. Doisy (Soo. Ewpt Biol and Med. Proo., 32 
(1235), No. 5t pp. 707-7dP).— Attention Is called to the fact that spayed rats on 
which vasdnal smears are made from one to three times daily may show a 
thickening of the vaginal epithelium with corniflcation comparable to that 
resulting from theelin administration. 

Glutathione concentration of livers and muscles of rats following injec- 
tion of hypophyseal growth hormone, H. Goes and P. W. Oudqoby (Soc. 
Ewpt. BM. md Med. Proo., 32 (1935), No. 5, pp. 681-68S). — Continuing the studies 
previously noted (E. S. R., 74, p. 473), it was found that the glutathione content 
of the liver of rats given single injections of the growth hormone of the 
hypophysis decreased 30 percent in 8 hr. and 65 percent in 12 hr. as com- 
pared with controls. No significant changes were noted in the moisture 
content of the muscles, although there was a small but significant decrease 
in the moisture content of the livers of animals injected with the growth 
hormone. 

The age factor in responsiveness to gonadotropic hormones, H. Sblye, 
J. B. CoLUP, and D. L. Thomson (Soc. Baspt. Biol and Med. Proo., 32 (1235), 
No, 5, pp. 8(Hf-B0S). — ^In attempting to differentiate the gonadotropic hormones of 
the hypophysis, the response of rats of different ages was tested. From the re- 
sults it was concluded that there were two hypophyseal gonadotropic hor- 
mones, one which was follicle-stimulating and one which luteinized the theca 
and the mature granulosa but had no effect on the immature granulosa cells. 
It is considered that prolan A of menopausal urine closely resembles the 
former, whereas the placental hormone of pregnancy urine is more comparable 
to the luteinizing fraction. 

Bfatemal behavior induced in virgin rats by prolactin, O. Riddle, B. L. 
Lahe, and B. W. Bahu (Boo. E(tpt. Biol and Med. Proo., 32 (1935), No. 5, 
pp. 73(^734) • — ^Maternal behavior was induced by prolactin administration in 
6 of 10 virgin female rats which had previously received doses of prolan or 
follicle-stimulating hormone for 5 days. 

Reaction of ovaries of mature female rats to injections of oestrin, J. M. 
Woui: (8oo. Ewpt. Biol and Med. Proa, 32 (1935), No. 5, pp. 757-759) study 
of the condition of the ovaries of 26 mature female rats which had received 
doses of 200 rat units of a concentrated oestrum-producing extract for 8 to 15 
days showed that the normal number of corpora lutea were present, but that 
they were^greatly increased in size as compared with those of the normal 
fbmale rat during oestrum and were probably equal in sise to those found in 
ovaries of rats killed during the latter half of pregnancy. 

[Studies on the physiology of reproduction] ( U. B. Dept. Apr., Bur. Dairy 
Indus, Bpt., 1935, pp. 10, 11, 12, 15).— Data are reported on the breeding efficiency 
of cows in an abortion-negative herd, with explanations of the cause of death 
of calves; tests of the morphology and physiology of spermatoioa in different 
media and df artificial insemination ; and observations on the deTblopment of 
ralfiiit ova, the amelioration of senility and sterility in buUSi and the uterlae 
motility of the cow uterus. 
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[Oropi reflMTcli of the U. S. Department of A|EflciiltiiMi iOllO] 

De^, Agr., Bee. Agr. Rpt, i9S5, pp. progreM xepoftl 

atandlag examples are given on hreeding worlc with wheat for msf r eD li t tWt^ 
and the Introdnctiiai and appraisal of species and varieties of gTSstm. 

[Research with held crops in the Bureau of Plant Indtistnr] (0* B, 

Agr., Bur. Plant Indw. Rpt., igSS, pp. 2, S, 8-^10, 16, 22, $6, RT).— 
reviews are given on the progress and accomplishments In breeding Wpi^ 
with com, wheat, oats, grain sori^nm, rice, seed flax, hemp, cotton, sngareane; 
red clover, alfalfa, sweetclover, lespedeza, crotalarla, and soybeans; varietal 
studies with cotton and soybeans ; a study of the nature of hybrid vigor l;a com; 
the production of sugarcane-sorgo hylndds ; study of factors affecting the nioo- 
tine content of tobacco, and effects of weed growth on tobacco following; com- 
munity production of cotton; adaptation and cultural tests with fiber flax; 
and studies of the protein content of Southern pasture grasses and of mefliods 
of reestablishing buffalo grass on cultivated land (B. S. B., 72, p. 40B). 
Many of the studies were in cooperation with State experiment stations. 

[Field crops work in Maryland, 1984 and 1985] {Maryland Btu. Rpti. 
1934, pp. X//-X/y, XV; 1935, pp. XIV-XVl, XXVI, XXV JI, XXXII, XXXIJI, 
XXXIV-XXXVIII ). — ^The progress of research with field crops is reviewed in 
these pages. 

1934 Report . — Improvement work with barley and wheat, trials of alfalfa 
varieties, and planting tests with Kentucky bluegrass having different wi^ghts 
per bushel, are reported. 

1935 Report . — Breeding experiments with barley (resulting in the develop- 
ment of Nobarb barley), sweet com, potatoes, peas, and tobacco; fertiliser tests 
with potatoes, tomatoes, and tobacco; cold-hardiness studies with red clover; 
a study on the economic use of crop seed; and rotation and water supply 
studies and iq;>raylng plant beds for control of blue mold and wildfire, all 
with tobacco, are reviewed briefly. The tobacco investigations were in co- 
operation with the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Factors governing yield of crops (Woodhonse Memorial Prise essay, 
1982), R. Q. JoQiJCKAB {Agr. and Livestock in India, 5 {1935), No. 6, pp. 
683-691 ). — Climatic and seasonal conditions, soil and fertility conditions, cultiva- 
tion methods and field practices, planting material, Insect pests and diseases, 
and general economic conditions are discussed as factmrs governing crop yidds. 

A study of the association betweou mean yields and standard deviations 
of varieties tested in replicated yield trials, F. R. Immes {Jour. Amer. Boo. 
Agron., 28 {1936), No. 1, pp. 24-27 ). — Statistical examination of yields of com, 
barley, oats, flax, and spring wheat strains and varieties in yi^d trials by the 
Minnesota Experiment Station led to the conclusion that, in vartety trials 
in which the range in yield is not too great, the assumptimi of independence 
of mean yitids and standard deviations of the separate varieties is valid. 

Seiial experiments, R. D. Boss {Agr. and Livestock in India, 3 {1935), 
No. 6, pp. 728-741).— Siomilts of yield trials with oats both at Pusa and at Karnal 
for thm consecutive seasons, combined and calculated in the fmrm of a serial 
experiment, are held to demonstrate the fallacy of deciding as to the inherent 
produotivoiess of different varieties from results of a single season and to ifliow 
the need for serial trials to produce results of average rdiability. 

VemallaeMon expevimentii with forage crops, B. MoiKBg (17. S. Bopt Agr. 
Oiro. 377 {1938), pp. 12, figs. seed of white luidne, eriinsen dlover, hairy 

vetch, and Austrian Winter field pea, vernalised or started Into growth by addi- 
82488-4e 4 
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tioQ of moisture and* then kept for 40 days at 0** C., came into flower and 
fruit when subsequently planted, while seed not so treated remained in the 
vegetative stage or bloomed at a later date. Lack of response by seed of 
white sweetdover and red clover may have been due to insufficient treatment. 
Seed of foxtail millet, Sudan grass, soybean, and crotalaria moistened and 
kept at high temperatures for 5 to 9 days usually showed decreased vigor, 
and such treatment did not advance the time of maturing. Seed moistened 
and started into growth activity and subsequently dried began to grow sooner 
than untreated seed. The absorption capacities of seed of a number of grasses 
and legumes as determined in these experiments, expressed in percentage of 
the air-dry weight of the seed, are given. 

Relative production of feed grain from spring-grown cereals in Utah, 
R. W. WooDWABD and D. 0. Tingey {Utah 8ta, Bui. 26S {19S5), pp. 12, fig. i).— 
Leading varieties, including Federation and Dicklow wheats, Trebi barley, 
Swedish Select oats, and Minnesota No. 13 corn, were grown in cooperation 
with the U. S. Department of Agriculture on the same fields in a number of 
counties, 1981-34, and grain yields were used as the basis in comparing the 
relative acre production of feed produced. Oats surpassed dll other cereals 
in bushels per acre and was closely followed by barley, whereas on the basis of 
pounds per acre, barley exceeded wheat, com, and oats by 18, 27, and 31 per- 
cent, respectively. Similarly, on the basis of total digestible nutrients, barley 
exceeded wheat, corn, and oats by 17, 28, and 38 percent, respectively, and on 
relative feed value by 13, 23, and 38 percent, respectively. The data by indi- 
vidual counties showed considerable variation when cereals were compared on 
the basis of relative feed produced. Barley occasionally was outyielded by 
wheat and corn but never by oats. The production average for barley for 
the years tested was from 18 to 66 percent more per acre than for oats. 

Cereal crop improvement for dry farming conditions, J. B. Habbinoton 
(Boi. Agr., 16 {1935), No. S, pp. 113-120, figs. 2; Fr. als., p. 199).— -In a study of 
the suitability of different wheat and barley varieties to open plains conditions, 
1925-34, made at the University of Saskatchewan, Reliance wheat yielded a 
total of 47.5 bu. more than Marquis during 1925-29, 5 favorable years, but only 
2.9 bu. more in 1980-34, 5 dry years, and the interaction between varieties 
and years was significant. Two selections from Marquis outyielded Marquis by 
27.1 and 28.8 bu., respectively, in 1925-29, but made 2.8 and 2.3 bu. less in 1980- 
84. Trebi barley totaled 74.4 bu. more than Hannchen in 4 favorable years and 
only 0.8 bu. more in 5 dry years. Some new oats obtained from the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station, hybrids 117, 121, 123, 132, and 187, exhibited a high degree of drought 
resistance but had not been tested in wet years. Indications were that even 6 
yr. might be inadequate to reveal a variety’s usefulness, and that the test 
period should be long enough to include both favorable and unfavorable years. 

Cultural and rotational practices for dry land agriculture, B. S. Hopkins 
{Boi. Agr., 16 (1935), No. 8, pp. i2i-i2d).— This article gives data on wheat yields 
secured on summer fallow and stubble land and the relative yields of hay 
crops and of corn at different experimental stations in Canada, and discusses 
frequency of summer fallowing in rotations, treatment of summer fallow, 
summer fallow substitutes, and methods of handling stubble, especially with 
the aim of controlling such weeds as wild oats. 

A tentative recommendation of technic for graaing experiments on range 
pastures in arid or semi-arid regions {Jour. Amer. Boo. Agron., 28 (1986), 
No. 1, pp. ^1-88).— These recmnmendatioos were prepared by G. Stewart, M. W. 
Talbot, and L. O. Hurtt * 
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^SoU, ileM'firop, paatnre. Mid vegetidde*«vw iwjiiwHmitiiifli .. 

ODvntv; Kew York*--!!, Paatnre In^roraanent an^ iiia»«g^niie^^^l^^ 
Oonnty, D. B. JoHNeioirs-WAiXAGB UNew York} OmM Bta^ 
pp. flg$. iP).— The types of pasture In Brie Oonnty, N. tJmir 
composition, and the plant food needs of important aoU types m^rryiaff piMit^aP 
are described, and suggestions are made for their Improvement fmrtUIISi- 
tion, reseeding, and grazing management, and for the growing of siwtoroentaif 
pasture cr<^. 

Pasture fertilization, F. D. Oabdneb, S. I. Bbchdel, P. S. Wiluahs, C«, P« 
Noll, J. W. Whits, £. S. Esa, B. B. Goftman, G. C. Finxis, and O. B. Bklow 
{Pennsylvania Sta. Bui. 323 (1935), pp. 24, figs. 8 ). — jureliminary report is 
given on the effects during five grazing seasons of dliferent fertilizer treat- 
ments on the botanical composition of the turf, yield of clippings and hay, and 
yield of total digestible nutrients as determined by chemical analyses and 
by grazing dairy cattle. Located at Kylertown, Clearfield County, on D^nUb 
silt loam, the experiment was made in coc^ratlon with the U. S. I>^;iartment 
of Agriculture. 

Although definite conclusions are not yet drawn, the return per acre above 
fertilizer costs indicated that It was profitable to fertilize this permanent 
pasture. Light applications of nitrogen tended to give a smaller return than 
heavy ones. As a rule, midsummer applications of nitrogen did not give 
satisfactory results due to insufficient rainfall and above-c^timum soil tempera- 
tures at the time they were applied. Phosphorus alone or phosphorus and 
potash when used with lime was more profltalde than the lighter applications 
of nitrogen. The heavier applications of nitrogen stimulated a lush growth 
of grass which reached its peak of yield in May and June, but the plats heavily 
fertilized with nitrogen usually did not accommodate more grazing animals 
in late summer and fall than plats receiving phosphorus alone or phosphorus 
and potash without nitrogen. 

The results to date Indicate that “dairy cuttle can be used quite satisfactorily 
for measuring the carrying capacity of pastures under different systems of 
lertillzation.” 

The effects of sodium chloride on some turf plants and soils, V. T. 
Stoutkmyer and F. B. Smith (Jour. Amer. 8oc. Agron., 28 (19S6), No. 1, pp, 
18-23, figs. 4 ). — ^The effect of phosphorus and sodium chloride on some comnmn 
turf plants and soils was studied in the greenhouse and laboratory at the 
Iowa Experiment Station. Phosphorus stimulated plant growth, especially 
of Kentucky bluegrass and white clover, but sodium diloride in the concen- 
trations used (2,000, 3,000, and 4,000 lb. per acre) apparently was toxic in 
some cases and stimulative in others. This toxicity of sodium chlotide was 
lessened somewhat by the phosphoric acid. Metropolitan bentgrass was 
more tolerant to sodium diloride than were Kentucky bluegrass, seaside bent* 
grass, Bermuda grass, or white clover. Significant differences in the dfects 
of phoqihorus and sodium chloride on the growth of the different plants wm 
obtained. The total exchangeable base content of the soil was lowered by 
treatment with sodium chloride. Indications were that sodium chloride alone 
or with phosphate may be used on sandy soils for metropolitan and seaside 
bentgrass. 

Alfalfa experiments at BtonevUle, Misstaslppl, P. B. Hxnson and H* L. 
WnSToyxa (U. 8. Dept, Agr,, Tech, Bui 485 (198$), pp. 14, figs, ff).— 4nvosttoa- 
tions to determine the cause of alfhlfa failures In the Missias^i Delta, car- 
ried on at Stoneville in coopmratlo& with the MisrissippI Bxperinent Statimiit 
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included variety and fertiliner trials, rates and dates of seedtegy oahlvatidn, 
time of cutting, and tile- and snrfoce-dralnage tests. While some of the IhU* 
ores could be attributed to use of unadapted varieties, failure to cut at the 
proper growth stage, poor seedbed preparation, and to insect and disease Injury, 
the major factor in successful alfhlfa production is adequate surface drainage. 

A preliminary survey indicated that the older soils of the Yazoo series and 
the better-drained phase of Sharkey clay In the eastern part of the D^ta are 
add, and alfalfa usually fails on them. Poor seedbed preparation was re- 
sponsible In some cases for failure to secure good stands. Seed of common 
alfalfa from Kansas and adjoining States gave somewhat better results than 
seed from other sources, including northern cold-resistant and Hairy Peruvian 
and other nonhardy alfalfas. The nonhardy strains may be grown satisfacto- 
rily as far north as St. Joseph, La., but are not adapted to the northern por- 
tions of the Delta. Fertilizers did not appreciably Increase hay yields or the 
life of the stands, and the quality or yield of hay was not increased by any 
method of cultivation. Indications were that alfalfa should be seeded from 
September 15 to October 15 at the rate of 15 to 20 lb. per acre. Cutting at the 
one-tenth- to one-half-bloom stage gave satisfactory yields without Injuring 
stands appreciably The tests showed that the natural drainage on the level 
to nearly level areas of Sharkey clay “heavy buckshot” soils should be supple- 
mented by building the fields up Into lands with surface ditches spaced at 
regular intervals to drain the field more rapidly. The various insects and 
diseases found did not seem to be important factors in the alfalfa failures. 

The influence of the hydrogen Ion concentration of the soil on the 
growth of alfalfa [trans. title], A. Abena {Rev. Argentina Agron.^ 1 (iPd^), 
No. 2, pp. 116-lS2t figs. S; Fr. abs., p. ISl). — Common alfalfa was grown during 
2 mo. in a series of pots containing soil adjusted in reaction progressively from 
pH 5.4 to 8.7. Maximum growth took place under slightly alkaline conditions, 
pH 7.1 to 7.4, with the optimum about 7.4. The correlation between the pH 
of the soil and the yield, between the acid 5.8 and the optimum 7.4, was quite 
significant, r=0.96. Chemical analysis of the plants showed that the highest 
contents of ash and of protein corresponded to the acid or alkaline extremes 
In pH. The phosphorus and calcium contents were highest under extreme acid 
conditions. The results were in harmony with those of others, showing that 
alfalfa is quite sensitive to extreme acid conditions in the soil and attains its 
best development with pH about neutral or slightly alkaline. 

The development of the barley spike, O. T. Bonnett {Jour. Agr. Res. 
[U. 8.], 51 {19S5)t No. 5, pp. 45 1-457 1 £)• — ^The morphological development of 

the spike of a 2-row and a 6-row barley was studied at the Illinois Experiment 
Station by dissecting the growing points from the stem. Stem development 
from germination to pollination could be divided into two phases. In the first 
phase, the stem internodes remain short and the growing point produces only 
leaf Initials and its undifferentiated portion elongates. In its beginning the 
second phase is marked by elongation of stem internodes and the appearance of 
double ridges on the growing point; then the spike and its parts differentiate 
and develop in the order: Spik^et initials, empty glumes, lemma, palea, 
anthers, awn, and pistiL Early differences in time and rate of differentiation 
of splkelets in the different parts of the spike are maintained and account for 
some of the variation in size among splkelets of the mature spike. The num- 
ber of spihelets at each joint of the rachis is limited, but since the barley spike 
is an indeterminate inflorescence, some response to environment can be made 
in the number of fertile splkelets at the spike tip. 

Barley varietal tests in Utah, B. W. Woodwabz and D. O. Tmonr {Utah 
Bta, Bui. 251 (1955), pp. 12, fig. i).— -Trebi barley, the highest yielder in variety 
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tests at tlie statl<Hi, l92r-«4, aad in county tests, imtM, matta# co^Siytti i 
with the tJ. 8. Department of Agrlcnlture, has shown its mxpBt%6t^^30iMkn$' 
ity in different parts of Utah. It appeared undesirable at p re s e nt ao g|sNir'iiit|iist 
varieties on Irrigated lands where barley is grown for feed. The status 
ley producdon in Utah is described, and the characteristics and ylelds>^ Im- 
portant varieties are noted. 

Uniformity trials with cotton, F. Szao (Joiir. Amer. 8oe. Aifron.^ tf 
'No. IS, pp. F74-n97y) .—Analyses of yields of blank tests during 2 yr.^ oeaaptlihsg 
200 24-ft. rows spaced 1 ft. apart and arranged in a 20x10 block, and aiail of 
yields from a somewhat different arrangement in 1062, both grown in CAi^ang, 
China, are reported in this contribution from the University of Ifinnes^tiu 
Increase in plat size was accompanied by reduction in experimental error, but 
larger plats were less efficient than the smaller plats, Indicating that InerOase 
in number of replications was much more efficient than increasing the sisO of 
plat. The shape of the plat was determined by the direction of soil variatioti, 
the increase in size In the direction of least association being most efficient A 
definite number of replications could not be recommended because of mgh 
seasonal variation. Method of replication, i. e., systematic arrangement ran- 
domised blocks, and Latin squares, were studied and differences between 
hypothetical varieties compared with calculated standard errors. Each gave 
good agreement with mathematical expectation. 

Cotton varieties recognized as standard commercial varieties, H. B. 
Brown (tfoar. Amer. 8oc. Agron., 88 (19S6), No. I, pp. 69-76).— Brief descrip- 
tions are given of cottons recognized as standard commercial variettes by the 
American Society of Agronomy and the agronomists of the Association of 
Southern Agricultural Workers. These include Acala-fi, Acala-8, New Boykin, 
Cleveland-^, Cleveland-884, Piedmont Cleveland, Wannamaker Cleveland, Oook- 
307-6, Delfos, Delta and Pine Land-8, Delta and Pine Land-10, Deltatype 
Webber, Dixie-Triumph, Dixle-14, Express-121, Lightning Express, Half and 
Half, Kasch, Lone Star, Mebane, Missdel, Station Miller, Mexican Big Boll, 
Oklahoma Triumph-44, Pima, Bowden, Arkansas Bowden-40, Toole, Stoneville, 
Trice, and Wilds. 

The nitrogen, phosphorus, andl calcium content of the cotton plaint at 
pre-blooming to early boll stages of growth, H. F. Mubpht (Jour. Amer, 
Soc. Agron., 28 (1936), No. 1, pp. 52-51 ). — Chemical analysis made at the Okla- 
homa Experiment Station, of plant parts, including the stems, leaves, and 
bolls from preblooming to early boll stages of growth, as well as of boUs at 
various stages of development, revealed a considerable absorption of calcium 
by the plant at this period, most being concerned with the vegetative part 
of the plant remaining in the leaves and stems. Intake of nitrc^^en Imd 
phosphorus also is high at this time, and while considerable of each is 
needed for the rather extensive vegetative growth occurring, boll development 
accounts for much of these elements in the mature plant 

Field results in a millet breeding experiment, H. W. Lx, C. X Mbno, and 
T. N. Liu (Jour. Amer. Soe. Agron., 28 (1986), No. 1, pp. 1-15).— Besults of field 
trials and field technic employed in an extensive millet-breeding project are 
described, supplementing another contribution (E. 8. R., 74, p. 480). 

Most efficient use of land resulted from plats 16 ft long and two 1-ft. rows 
wide. When land is not a limiting factor, plats of the same width bnt 60 it 
long with replications corresponding in uumber to the smaller plats iteius 
proper. Competitioa was ap^umit between varieties of millet The ceuupett^ 
tion coeifident was correlated sighlllcantly and poidtlvely with date of headiug, 
negatively with yield, and insignillcant^ with ifianl Indications wote 

that in general, the low-yielding and late varieties profit from competHton. 
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Ibe closer qpadngs were accompanied by higher yield but less stooling per 
plant. Yields from different spacings, i. e., 2, 4, 8, and 10 in. apart, did 

not differ significantly, whereas differences were significant for number of 
stools per plant 

Yield was correlated negatively with number of stools per plant, --0.0614: 
but positively with plant height, 0.5037; days to heading, 0.5845; length of 
head, 0.4886; and weight of 10,000 kernels, 0.4858. The multiple correlation 
coefficient, ff^O.7343, was statistically significant As to partial correlation 
coefficients, yield was correlated positively and significantly with number of 
stools, length of head, and weight of 10,000 kernels, and possibly with date 
of heading, but negatively and insignificantly with plant height. 

Oat varietal tests in Utah, B. W. Woodwabd and D. C. Tingby (Utah 8ta. 
Bui, 280 il9$5)f pp, 14, figs, 2), — ^Markton oats has been outstanding in variety 
tests at the station, 1026-34, and in several counties in the State, 1981-83, 
made in cooperation with the U. 8. Department of Agriculture. In the State- 
wide tests, Markton outyielded Swedish Select by an average of 10 bu. per 
acre. Because of its high yields, immunity from covered smut, and resistance 
to loose smut, Mailrton is recommended in preference to other varieties. The 
status of oats production in Utah is described, and the characteristics and 
yields of important varieties are recorded. 

The Katahdin, Chippewa, and Golden potatoes, C. F. Clark and F. J. 
Stbveitson (U. B, Dept, Agr, Giro, S74 (19S5), pp, 12, figs, S ), — ^This is a revision 
of and supersedes Circular 276 (E. S. R., 70, p, 177). Additional data on 
the adaixtation and performance of Katahdin and Chippewa potatoes are given, 
and the characteristics and performance of the Golden variety are set forth. 

In several tests in Michigan, North Dakota, Oregon, and Idaho, Katahdin 
showed ability to produce a good crop of tubers of desirable shape under 
relatively adverse conditions. Indications were that it will partly replace 
standard varieties in certain sections of Michigan, Iowa, New Jersey, Oregon, 
northern Idiaho, and the higher altitudes of Colorado. Reports from North 
Dakota, Minnesota, Michigan, Iowa, New Jersey, Florida, and Louisiana indi- 
cated that Chippewa has a wide range of adaptability. The Golden potato, 
a late-maturing yellow-fieshed variety, produces large yields of medium-sized, 
roundish tubers with rather shallow eyes and ranks high in cooking quality. 
Its adaptation seemed more limited than either of the other varieties, it being 
particularly adapted to northern Maine, where it significantly outyielded Green 
Mountain, Irish Cobbler, Rural New Yorker No. 2, Katahdin, and Chippewa 
for an average of 4 yr. 

The total luroduction of Katahdin in the United States probably exceeded 

100.000 bu., of which 41,000 were certified. About 1,500 bu. of Chippewa and 

1.000 bu. of Golden were available for the 1985 crop. 

Length of exposure to light in relation to plant growth in rice, C. h. 
Pak (Jour, Amer, Boc. Agron,, 28 (1986), No. 1, pp, S8^8), — When rice plants 
were subjected to normal and a 12-hr., a 9-hr., and a 0-hr. day, the day lengths 
being shortened by covering the plants with a black cloth, shortening the 
period of exposure to light decreased the number of culms per pot, increased 
plant height, and hastened the period of maturity. The latter effect was 
much greater with late-maturing varieties than with normally early-maturing 
rices. 

Oil and protein studies of OUahonia grown soy beans, J. B. Wimin and 
B. F. Kiltz (Okla. Acad, BoL Proa [Ohio, Up4/c,1, 16 (1935), pp. JfiUgg).— Analyass 
Off 19 varieties of soybeans grown at the Oklahcmm Experiment Station showed 
them to be low in oil and high in luotdn as compared with soybeans hrom 
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oQm sectiQiui of tbe coimtry. Very k)W iodlno Tilmi for ^ 
attaining apiHroyiinately 106 for aerial TOrietiOg In eartain % 
oil from soybeans grown at the station must be classed as a(nal&!|^^ 
beans frcan eastern Oklahoma were ijidte different In diemlokl 
than those grown at the station. " ' ^ 

EnTlrdnmental factors affecting seed setting in sugar hsots^ ILz It. 
Bausoh (Jour, Amer, Boo, Agron., B8 {1986), No. 1, pp. gMi).*^WIili 
of obviating space isolation for selling of sugar beets in broedlag ta vestli a * 
tions, tent isolators and isolators of different types and slses of isupg lSiSittt , 
kraft, and cellophane were placed on mother beets growing at the I fittl i e ii a ta 
Experiment Station and at Waseca and Castle Danger, Minn. Cutting 
branches, leaving 10 to 30 glomeniles per isolator, and opening thh Isolator 
after all flowers were pollinated resulted in satisfactory seed production. Hu^ 
less seed was obtained when isolators were not opened after pollinatton. 
Branches isolated when only the ends were clipped produced little seed, ahd 
most branches were killed or the isolators bnflmn. Kraft isolators, opened 
or unopened, were more satisfactory than parchment or cellophane lor seed 
formation. Tent isolators were not as satisfactory as branch isolators, being 
accompanied by very small seeds, and high temperature and humidity wit^ 
the tents resulted in weakening the plants placed therein. Early idsiited 
mother beets were more satisfactory than later plantings wh^ branch Isola- 
tors were used. They flowered when the temperature was cooler and psxt 
dnced many main branches from the crown. Glomendes produced <m uncov- 
ered branches cut back were larger than those from similar branches not 
cut back, and cutting back the branches permitted removal of isolators after 
2 or 8 weeks. 

Methods of selecting sugarcane seedlings (as adopted at Ctoimbatore) , 
T. S. Yenkatraman {Agr. and Livestock in India, 5 {193S), No, 6, pp. 659-458, 
pis. 8 ). — Important stages in the breeding work are reviewed, and features of 
the selection methods are outlined. 

Studies of ripening of sugarcane in Louisiana and of effect of toping 
upon yields of cane and sugar per acre, Q. Abceneaux ( U. 8, Dept, Agr, Ciro, 
868 {1985), pp. 82, figs. 4).— Besults of studies at the U. S. Sugar Plant Held 
Station, Houma, La., during the harvesting seasons in 1082-33 and 1038--84 
disclosed the existence of Important varietal characteristics with respect to cosu- 
parative rate of ripening and to relative concentration of sugar in different 
sections of the stalk at various dates throughout the harvesting season. Con- 
siderable gains in cane yield per acre and indicated yields of sugar per ^ 
of cane usually are made by sugarcane between October 15 and the date at 
which progress in growth and ripening commonly is interrupted by freeslag 
temperatures. The extent of gains in sugar in different varieties dcipepds 
largely on their inherent maturing characteristics. Following temperatares 
below 82** F., the extent of the succeeding gains d^nds largely on the varietal 
reaction to low temperatures. The feasibility of discarding extensive portKms 
of the upper part of the stalk of certain varieties, as Go. 261 and Oo. |00, 
early in the season for the purpose of improving the quality of mill caae pas 
evident. Examination of “stubs^ remaining after harvest in socordanoe pith 
usual plantation practice showed that sugar yields per acre eould be incseaabd 
materially by cutting the cane lower. 

Tobacco growing in Canada, N. A. MaoBa» {Canada Depi. Agr. Mat ft6, 
n. ser. {1985), pp. 45, figs. Practteal information is givmi on types #od 
varieties of tobacco suitable for Canada; areas and production; eUitmt% seU, 
and fertfliasrs; plant beds and their managesMBt; cultural and h arrying 
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practices suitable for the several types; seed production; curing and fermen- 
tation; preparation for market; and on plant diseases and insect . 4 >est 8 atfbct- 
ing tobacco In Canada and their control. 

The excessive smoke odor of open flre-cnred Kentucky tobacco [trans. 
title], M. Beitinoasa {Boh Tec, R, Ut, Bper. Coltiv, Talaoohit Boafati, SB {lBS5)t 
No, St pp, BOMillt (Practices suggested to avoid excessive smoke odor 

include the use of ordinary nonresinous woods for smoke, all possible ventila- 
tion, leaving the tobacco hanging as long as possible after curing, and fer- 
menting the tobacco before packing into hogsheads. 

Factors influencing the flre-holding capacity of tobacco [trans. title], 
B. Db Bonis {Bol, Tec, R, let. Bper, Ooltiv, TabiUscM, Boafath SB (19S5)t No, 5, 
pp, B19-9BB), — In a study of the chemical composition of ash and the correspond- 
ing contents of organic acids of tobaccos with good and poor fire-holding 
capacities, calcium content of the ash appeared to favor fire-holding capacity. 
The calcium : magnesium ratio was found to be higher in good burning 
leaf and lower in leaf with poor burn. 

Chlorine and flre-holding capacity in tobacco. — I, Distribution of chlo- 
rine in the Kentucky tobacco leaf [trans. title], A. Ceschin {Bol, Tec, R. 
1st, Bper, CoUi/v, Talacchh Bcafati, SB {1935), No. S, pp, BB7-2S6, figs, i), — ^In the 
topped plant of Kentucky tobacco, chlorine was observed to decrease from the 
lower to the upper leaves. In the same leaf, regardless of its position, chlorine 
decreased from the base to the apex and from the primary vein to the margin. 
In the Kentucky leaf the center vein and branches were higher in chlorine than 
the leaf blade, and chlorine also decreased from the base to the apex. 

Registration of standard wheat varieties, n, J. A. Class: {Jour, Amer. Boo. 
Agron., B8 {19S6), No. 1, pp. €4, 65). — Supplementing an earlier note (B. S. R., 
66, p. 438), this r^rt lists 86 varieties of wheat approved for registration as 
standard varieties which had not been registered by the American Society 
of Agronomy since the publication of Classification of American Wheat Varie- 
ties (B. S. R., 49, p. 634). 

Registration of improved wheat varieties, IX, J. A. Clabk {Jour, Amer. 
Boc. Agron., B8 {19S6), No. 1, pp, 66-68). — ^Varieties of wheat approved for r^is- 
tration (B. S. R., 72, p. 767) in 1985 included Hymar, derived from Hybrid 
128 X Martin ; Comet, derived from Marquis X Hard Federation ; and Clarkan, 
developed from a natural Blackhull-soft wheat cross. Brief descriptions and 
records of performances are given. 

Relief wheat, D. C. Tinoey and R. W. Wooowabd {Utah Bta. Bui. 264 {19S6), 
pp. 12, flg, 1). — ^Relief wheat, a new hard red winter wheat fairly resistant to 
most forms of covered smut occurring in Utah, is a selection from a Hussar X 
Turkey 26 cross made at the station. It resembles Turkey in appearance and 
the yield, quality, growth habit, and date of maturity are about the same as 
for Turkey or Utah Kanred. Besides its resistance to various forms of covered 
smut, which has caused heavy losses in central and northern Utah and southern 
Idaho, it'^o appears equal in all other respects, such as yield, winter hardi- 
ness, and quality, to the better wheat varieties currently being grown in the 
region. 

Comparative yields of spring wheat varieties in Utah, D. C. TtNOxr and 
R. W. WooDWABD {Utah Bta, But. 262 {1936), pp, 12, fig, f ).— -The comparative 
acre yields, 1926-84, for Dicklow and Federation spring wheats and for four 
strains of hybrid origin in station tests and in tests in various counties, 
1961-68, nfade in cooperation with the U. S. Department cft Agriculture, are 
reported with remarks on the status of the crop in Utah. 

Dicklow and Fedmtion averaged about equal in yield for all sections where 
tested. A pronounced dilEer^tial response of varietleB to different sectlonB 
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WAS Avideitt, XMdOow ontyleldliig FederatUm in Sanpete and 
whereas Federatl<ni apparently did mueh better In Box jBSdel);:^l^ 

Ootmtles. In all other sections no difference in yields betweeh the tm 
was ai^rent. Certain of the strains of hybrid origin yielded as nmeii aa Bfc^ 
low and Fedaration and appeared superior in strength of straw, indftHaBtiy^ 
and Quality. 

The reaction of wheat viurieties to different dates of sowing, J. B* BUs* 
siirGToiT and W. H. Hosneb (Sol. Agr., 16 (1965), No. 6, pp. llH’^lSk, fg%i f; 
alB., pp. 166, id^). --Plantings of MarQuls, Beward, Ceres, and Qamet s^dng 
wheats made at weekly intervals from April 15 to June 15, 1981-84, at the 
University of Saskatchewan, demonstrated that conditions favoring the g r o wth 
of one variety may be much less favorable to another. Significant Interaetiinis 
between varieties and planting dates were found for both grain yield and pUhtt 
height in nearly every year. In general, the moderately early MarQUls. did 
best when planted early in May, and the very early Reward yielded best whto 
planted about a week afterward. Reward attained optimum height in plant* 
ings two weeks later than those giving the tallest Marquis. Indications ware 
that comparative plat tests of leading wheat varieties, and probably of 
cereals at different experimental stations, should be planted at several datte 
rather than at one date. 

Some effects of time of harvest on the yield and quality of wheat, G, €. 
Brown (Michigan Bta. Quart. Bui., 18 (1965), No. 8, pp. 89-91 ). — When American 
Banner and Bald Rock wheats were harvested at several stages of dev^op* 
ment In July and August, 1931-38, in continuation of work begun by Wilsie 
(E. S. R., 54, p. 386), no significant yield losses occurred in the earlier stages 
of the combine-harvest period. Evidently either wheat might stand for at 
least three weeks after the normal binder-harvest stage without serious loss 
of yield unless severe hail or wind storms should occur. The moisture content 
of wheat might be expected to drop rapidly to about 14 percent, at whitih 
point it fluctuates with weather and atmospheric conditimis. The test weight 
of the wheat was maintained until about the third week after normal binder- 
harvest time, after which it dropped significantly, due apparently to occa- 
sional dampening of kernels by rain or changes in atmospheric conditions. 
Delayed harvest did not result in changes in protein content, but flour from the 
later-harvested wheat produced slightly larger loaves than from that cat 
earlier. Delay in harvest apparently made for a stronger gluten. In com- 
bining these wheats it seems desirable to delay harvest until about one we^ 
after the grain is ready to cut with the binder. Equipment in relation to 
acreage should he adequate to complete harvesting within two weeks of this 
date. 

The effect of potassium supply on the composition and quality of 
wheat, n, A. G. MoOalla and E. K. Wooxhtobd (Canada Jour. Res., l 5 <i985). 
No. 6, Sect. 0, pp. 669-954, figs. 5 ). — ^A repetition of earlier work (B. 8. R^ 72; 
p. 615), together with a study of the distribution of nitrogen and mlnezula hi 
developing plants showed that limiting the potassium supply to wheat jdauts 
resulted in a lowered nitrogen content and markedly increased calcium and 
magnesium contents in the dry matter. It retarded growth, reduced Gie total 
quantity of individual nutrients absorbed per plant, and resulted in an in- 
crease in the proportion of grain to total yield. Gluten and baldng teats re- 
vealed an adverse effect on the quality of the grain. Neither sodium nor 
calcium was effective in replacing potassium, although sodium was tho betM. 

The hifluence of environment upon the germlnaMon of weed seedst R* 
RzBonr (8cL Agr., 16 (1965), No. 6, pp. 141-150, figs. 6; Fr. abs., p. 
seed germination as affected by the relative dormancy of the seed, temperature, 
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oxygen, and mcdsture was studied at the Uuiyersity of Saskatdiewan. Seed- 
llngs of several common weeds emerged distinctly earlier in the qpring than 
the earliest planted spring cereals, suggesting 1;he needi for destroying weeds 
in the spring before planting the cr(^. On the other hand, wild oats and 
redroot pigweed germinated later than the grains. Aeration of the soil by 
tillage was found to encourage the germination of weed seeds lying dormant 
in the soil. The covering of seeds by tillage in the fall encouraged the ger- 
mination of wild oats and suppressed that of stinkweed, but did not influence 
germination of wild) mustard seeds significantly. Moisture determinations 
showed that cultivation of the surface soil in hot dry weather hastened the 
drying-out of that soil enough to prevent germination of weed seeds. There* 
fore, unnecessary tillage such as the maintenance of mulch on clean summer 
fallow, and cultivation soon after rain favorable to weed seed germination, 
should be avoided. 

Root development of weeds and crops in competition nndler dry farm- 
ing, T. K. Pavlyohenko and J. B. Habrinotox (8oi. Agr., 1$ (19S5), No. 5, pp. 
151-160; Fr. ahs., p. 160 ). — ^Recent weed research at the University of Sas- 
katchewan has emphasized problems of plant competition, especially that in- 
volving weeds and crop plants (E. S. R., 70, p. 772). Studies dealing with 
competition in relation to the struggle for available moisture showed that 
competition begins under the soil surface when the root systems overlap in 
their quest for water andJ nutrients. It immediately manifests itself in 
retarded development of top growth, and becomes intensified by top growth 
competition for light only after shading of one plant by another occurs. 
Marquis wheat yielded 40 percent less In plats infested with wild mustard than 
in weed-free plats. Plants of barley, wheat, and wild oats grown alone in 
areas 10 ft square attained about 10 times as large growth of root system 
and top as did plants grown in 0-in. drill rows. Plants of hares-ear-mustard, 
wild mustard, and Russian-thistle grown alone produced from 100 to 1,000 
times the growth they made in ordinary 6-in. drills. In the dry year of 1088, 
single plants of Hannchen barley and Marquis wheat, grown in the center of 
a 10-ft square each had a large vigorous seminal root system and a very ex- 
tensive crown root system, whereas plants from 6-in. drill rows were much 
smaller and had practically no crown root system. 

In a weed v. cereal competition study, Hannchen barley competed much 
more successfully with wild oats and wild mustard than did Marquis wheat. 
This is attributed to the fact that Hannchen after five days of emerg^ce 
usually has more seminal roots, and 22 days after emergence it develops also 
more crown roots than Marquis. Marquis wheat connected fairly successfully 
with wild mustard, having a total root system 80 percent longer than mus- 
tard, but was badly depressed by wild oats, which bad more than four times 
as large a total root length. 

Relation between rate of seeding and yield of cereal crops in competi- 
tion with weeds, G. L. Godel {8oi. Agr., 16 {1965), No. 5, pp. 165-168 ). — ^Its 
experiments throughout the Province on the problem of rates of seeding in 
weedy fields led the Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture to recommend 
eaidy planting to obtain germination ahead of weeds, shallow planting for 
quick emergence, and fertilizing to provide rapid development of the crop. 
Heavier seeding is advised to accelmte the formation of a dense mat of 
cereal roots, so as to smother weeds more effectively, to avoid misses in the 
rows, and td hasten the shading of spaces between the rows. Tentative rec- 
ommendations were for wheat 1% to 2^ bu. per acre, barley 2 to 2^, and 
oats 2% to 8 bn. 
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control of weeds in grain, studies of factors inflaendng if 

snlfaric acid as a weed spray, comparisons of wetting agdsts 
and the development of equipment for applying sulfuric acid (B. B; 
p. 115), made in cooperation with the Orop Protection Institute and 
Oalifomia State Department of Agriculture, are reported with remaffet id 
similar work elsewhere and on necessary precautions. 

Sulfuric acid has been used for some time in controlling annual w e e d s» par^ 
ticularly mustard and wild radish in grain fields. In France, 500,000 acfse 
of cereals were sprayed with sulfuric acid in 1988, and in Bngland over 
r 20,000 acres were sprayed in 1934. Approximately 50 percent of the 1,475^009 
acres of small grain grown in California in 1935 was infested with weeds that 
may be controlled with sulfuric acid. 

Although lack of suitable equipment for applying dilute sulfuric add 
tarded its use as a herbicide in the United States, a successful sprayer has 
been developed in which the use of an ejector mixing device eliminates the 
necessity of having dilute acid in contact with a spray pump and of mtxtng 
the acid in open containers. Experimental results showed that about 95 
percent of the mustard and wild radish in grain fields may be controlled 
with dilute sulfuric acid. Sprayed plats often produced 50 percent more grain 
than unsprayed plats. While the concentration of the acid and the volmne of 
solution per acre may vary with climatic conditions, in general 10 percent 
acid by weight at the rate of 180 gal. per acre has given best results. 
Under the experimental conditions the total cost of an application has ap- 
proximated $8 per acre. 

HOETICTILTirEE 

[Horticultural studies by the Bureau of ^ant Industry] (U. 8, Dept, 
Apr., Bur. Plant Indus. Rpt., 193$, pp. 7, 8, 11, 12, 13-15, 18, 79).— Brief reports 
are presented on the progress of the following investigations: The devel- 
opment of the devil’s shoestring {Craoca virginiana) as a source of insecti- 
cides; tests of shelterbelt trees at Mandan, N. Dak.; means of controlling 
the set of apples by destroying the blooms with sprays in the full crop 
year; response of sweet cherries to pruning; thinning of date clusters as a 
means of infiuencing sice, time of ripening, and grade of fruits ; effect of plant 
spacing on the production of the Blakemore strawberry ; day length effects on 
the strawberry; effect of defoliation and pruning on the set and filling of 
pecan nuts; moisture requirements of the Persian (English) walnut; preoooling 
and transportation of oranges; use of sodium metaborate as an antiseptic 
for citrus fruits; desirable storage temperatures for grapefruit; storage 
temperatures for northwestern pears; packing of apples; removal of spray resi- 
dues from currants; storage of shelled lima beans; control of puffiness in 
tomatoes; inheritance of red pigment in lettuce; breeding of lettuce for 
resistance to brown blight; standardisation of onion varieties; proper matorlty 
of manetti rose stocks at time of digging; development of goldenrod and 
other potential rubber-producing plants; classification of South American 
plants known as fish poisons and their possible use as Insecticides; and the 
dev^opment of the Quetta nectarine. 

[Hortlcnltitral stadios by the Blarylaad Station] (MnryURtd 8tn, BpU,, 
193$, pp. XI, XII, XIV, XXIV^XXV; 1935, pp. XXVI, XXVIl, XXX-XJTJCf/l.-r 
Brief reports are presented on the results of electric sterilisation of gre» 
house soils, mushroom culture and temperature control in electric botbeAA an 
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electric fruit and vegetable drier, variety and breeding expefltoenta with aweet 
com, chromosome determinations In the genua Ipomoea and the genus GlcuU- 
oluif breeding of canning peas, girdling of apple trees as affecting fruiting 
behavior, fertilization of apple trees, peach pruning, removal of toxic residues 
from apples, fruit thinning of grapes, prevention of fruit craddng in the 
tomato, and the development of color in tomatoes and prepared tomato 
products. 

Supplementary illumination from Mazda, mercury, and neon lamps on 
greenhouse plants, G. H. Poesoh {Ohio 8ta, Bimo, Bui, 177 {19S5), pp. 210^12, 
fig, f ).— A comparison during the winter months of three types of supplementary 
light, namely, Mazda (two 225-w clear glass lamps), neon (450 w), and mer- 
cury vapor (450 m), all placed 3 ft. above and directly over the center of the 
benches and turned on from 5:30 p. m. to 9:30 p. m. showed in every case, 
except the Evening Star chrysanthemum, the Mazda lamps to be the most 
effective with respect to total flower production, capacity to hasten flowering, 
and increased stem length. The color of the foliage was somewhat i>aler under 
all artificial lights, but flower color was about the same in all plats, including 
daylight alone. In a test with Calceolaria begun December 19, 1934, the Mazda, 
neon, and mercury lamps hastened flowering 38, 20, and 15 days, respectively, 
over ordinary daylight 

Soil, field-crop, pasture, and vegetable-crop management for Erie 
County, New York. — III, Vegetable crops, P. O. Undbewood {[New York] 
Cornell Sta, Bui, 630 (1935) ^ pp, 87-115, figs, 4). — ^As a result of an intensive 
survey, information is presented on the general status of vegetable production, 
the relation of climate and soil to vegetable growing, varieties, fertilizer and 
fertilizing practices, and specific information with reference to the culture of 
potatoes, cauliflower, cucumbers, market and canning peas, tomatoes, snap 
beans, and sweet com. 

^ Substitution of commercial fertilizers for manure in vegetable produc- 
tion, J. W. Lloyd and E. P. Lewis (Illinois Sta. Bui. 421 (1935), pp. 577-610, 
figs. 16), — Supplementing an earlier report (E. S. R., 67, p. 36) with additional 
Information, the authors discuss the results of 8 yr. of fertilizer experiments 
with 10 vegetable crops. Oommercial fertilizers were found capable of retrac- 
ing to a large extent the stable manure formerly used extensively but now 
more or less prohibited by high cost. With half the manure replaced by com- 
^rcial fertilizer, yields were higher than with manure alone. The lesser 
yields obtained with commercial materials alone than with manure alone were 
generally more economical. In the absence of stable manure complete ferti- 
lizers were more effective than incomplete materials, but when 10 tons of manure 
were applied per acre, superphosphate was, with most of the crops, fully as 
effective as complete fertilizer and resulted in more economical yields. Nitro- 
gen alone was not a profitable treatment but when applied with phosphorus 
showed good results. Limestone applications resulted in slight increases with 
most of the crops. 

Anatomy of the seedling of Asparagus Officinalis, N. Mimsaffoonx (Bot. 
Gaz., 97 (1935), No, 2, pp. 356-375, figs, 44).— The results are presented of a 
study of the structure of the embryo and the development of the seedling. 

Some experiments In asparagus cultivation, A. N. IUwes (Jour, Roy. 
Hort, Soo., 60 (1935), No, 10, pp. 452, 453). — ^At the Royal Horticultural Society 
Garden, Wisley, England, records taken during the first three cutting seasons 
on male sud female Connover Golossal asparagus plants set in alternate 
beds showed great differences in yield between sexes. In one series of beds, 
64 plants each, the three beds of male plants yielded a total of 9,309 market- 
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Preliminary observations on spacing indicated that tbm is 
dlstaxioe» but it is deemed too early to draw final conclmdOBSi. - < / vi v ;: 

Some factors affecting color in carrots, J. a MnuTaa, F. D. Goosaair, JiJSd 
O. B. OABazoow {Amer. Boc, Eart Boi, Proc., SI il9S4), pp, SBSSBS)^-^ 
Louisiana Bxperiment Station, Danvers Half Long carrots planted om Jralsed 
bads at three different seasons, Octi^r, January, and Angust, were glfen 
dffferent fertiliser treatments in an attempt to influence the color of the 
crop. None of 23 different fertiliser treatments, which Included some of the 
so-called rare elements, had any constant or significant influence on color, 
la a strain test, which Included 8 varieties, it was found that all hinds were 
about equally subject to off color. Scarlet Horn and Nantes were slightly better 
ix)lored than the rest, and a variation as large as' 6 percent occurred among 
Danvers strains. Spring-sown carrots contained a much higher percentage 
(ff well-colored roots than did the autumn or winter crops. In teats on 
several soils it was found that soil reaction had no significant influence on 
color, but that aeration and organic matter did appear to be favoral^ 
factors. The beneficial effect of aerati<m was manifested also in the fact thp t 
better colored roots were obtained with high than low beds. Roots which 
developed good color Irrespective of adverse conditions were saved for pr<q;Mi- 
gation, and observations on tbe next generation showed a marked increase 
in well-colored roots. Since selfing resulted in a reduction in vigor and open 
pollination gave almost as good results, the latter appeared more desirable. 

Cellophane and waxed paper wrappers for storing cucumbers, L. R. 
Hawthobn (Amer. Boc. Hort. BoL Proo., SI (1934), pp. fipe. J).-— Of 

several kinds of wrappers tested at the Winter Haven Substation of the Texas 
Bxperiment Station for protecting cucumbers held at high room temperatnres, 
moisture-proof cellophane was most effective in retarding weight losses, with 
waxed paper nearly as good. There was a tendency for all fruits to lose 
weight more rapidly as time elapsed. When records were taken at the 
time the fruits had lost 10 percent of their weights, variation in losses 
was less than when the tests were carried to a l&-percent loss. Quality tests 
based on taste indicated that cucumbers stored for more than 20 days became 
unpalatable irrespective of treatment. The condensation of water within the 
moisture-proof wrappers increased losses from decay. A preliminary test 
Indicated that the length of storage of wrapped cucumbers can be considerably 
increased by refrigeration. 

Some soil conditions affecting lettuce seed germination, R. G. Thoicpson 
(Amer. Boo. Eort. Boi. Proo., SI (19S4), pp. 379-^77 ). — ^Noting a mu^ better 
germination in lettuce seed in sandy loam than in a compost of muck, loam, 
and manure soil, the author compared muck from Indiana, screened river sand, 
medium loam from Virginia, and a mixture of Indiana muck, loam, and a 
small amount of manure. Emergence records made on the tenth day aftsr 
planting showed uniformly best results with mudc, with river sand slightly 
inferior. Observing much greater differences among flats of a single soil type 
in the case of composted soil and loam than in muck or sand, he ran a 
second series with Indiana muck and muck compost in which differ^t methods 
of watering were used and part of the seed was soaked for hr. in tap water 
before planting. Signiflcant results in germination occurred only in tha muck 
compost. From results with ipibirrigation and surface watering, he coooliidea 
that puddling of the surface in the case of surface watering retarded Mb 
oxygen aupply to tbe seed, and as a result suggests that in soils widi a 
tendency to puddle lettuce seed be planted after rather than before raina. 
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WftTe lengths of radiation in the Tialble spectnun Inhlhiting the ferml* 
nation of llght-sensltiTe lettuce seed, L. H. Flint and F. O. MoAuiftt 
{Smithsn, MUo, OoUecft., 94 (1985)^ No. 5, pp. ii, figs. 5).»In this Joint study by 
the Smithsonian Institution and the U. S. D^rtment of Agriculture there 
was discovered in the spectrum a band in the region of 7,600 a. u. which 
inhibited the germination of light-sensitive lettuce seed far more effectively 
at the energies characterizing both solar and Mazda radiation than did wave 
lengths in the region 4,200 to 5,200 a. u. as previously r^orted (E. S. B., 
71, p. 774). An analysis of germination response in the region 44200 to 5,200 
a. u. showed two maxima of inhibition in the violet, blue, and green regions, 
with a major one at 4,400 a. u. and a somewhat subordinate one at 4,800 a. u. 
A singular agreement was observed between the two maxima and those 
established for the phototropic response of etiolated coleoptiles of oats when 
exposed to the same wave lengths. 

Correlation of shape of fmits, cotyledons, and seeds in melons, L. M. 
Weetman (Sot. Oaz., 97 (1985), No. 2, pp. 888-S98, figs. 8). — ^In this study by the 
Iowa Experiment Station it was found that the shape of the cotyledons was 
significantly and positively correlated with the shape of fruits in the water- 
melon, but there was no significance in the case of citrons or of citron- 
watermelon hybrids. In 28 varieties of watermelons the mean shape indexes 
of seeds were significantly correlated with mean shai)e Indexes of the cotyledons 
and with mean shape indexes of the fruits. A significant change in shape 
of watermelon cotyledons occurred as the seedlings developed, the relative 
length increasing more rapidly than width. Cotyledon shape was found to 
be significantly correlated with fruit shape in a small group of cantaloup 
plants. In the watermelon greater accuracy was obtained in forecasting the 
mean shape of fruits of a variety or selection than of an individual plant. 

Comparison of «ome methods of growing onions, C. C. Stabbing (Montana 
8ta. Bui. 805 (1985), pp. 11, fig. 1). — Greenhouse-produced transplants were 
found distinctly superior to field-sown onions of the same variety in yi^d, 
maturity, and keeping quality. Transplants grown at low temperatures 
(minimum 4S* to 60" F.) were superior to those grown at higher tempera- 
tures (minimum 60® to 70®). Comparing 1.5- and 3-in. depths for setting 
trani^lants, it was found that depth had a material infiuence on shape, amount 
of doubling, and yield. The shallow-planted onions produced more doubles 
and flat bulbs, but in general gave larger yields of marketable onions. Sets 
of the Ebenezer variety were superior to field seedings for producing a late 
summer crop, but field seedings gave better onions for winter storage. The 
rolling of tops and the cutting of roots proved of no value. 

Effect of size of sets on yield and on the production of doubles in onions, 
H. 0. Thompson (Amer. Boo. Hort. Boi. Proc., 81 (1984), PP. 558-560).— At Cor- 
nell University sets of Ebenezer, Yellow Globe, and Bed Wethersfield onions 
after winter storage at 30®, 32®, 40®, and 60® F. and common storage (60® to 
70®) temperatures were graded into three Sizes prior to planting. The max- 
imum yields were obtained in all cases from the 30® lots, but sets held in common 
storage produced larger yields than those held at either 40® or 50®. There 
was less premature seed stalk formation in the 60® to 70® lot than at either 
40® or 50®, and in the largest sets this fact is conceded a factor in the 3 ^ 1 d 
differences. In the medium and small sets there was no appreciable difterenoe 
in seed stalk formation between the upper three temperatures. In common 
storage ahnny of the smaller sets were so badly shriveled as to be worthless 
for planting. Based on a composite average of all storage temperatures, large 
sets produced an average of 20.70 percent, medium 1.36 percent, and snudl seta 
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onions. , Tbere was some dlfleienoe bo^m^ tsfrietiei ||iid ii^ i 
Tselidon from season to season. ApparenUy the larger oontent 
in itfger sets was a tactor in doubling. BUminatlng those sets whi^ dSfMf 
seed stalks, it was found that the percentage of doubles was smaller ^ jwth 
stored at 80'' than in similar sets stored at 40* or 00 *. . 4 

Tbe effects of certain salts on the growth of onions, J. B. Knorr 
£foo. Hort. Sci, Proo„ $1 {19S4), pp, 661-569 ), — ^In experiments at Oom^ l7xttTe^* 
sity in which Bbeneser and Bed Wethersfield onions were grown in oontainSId. 
fiBsd with muck soil which was known to hare produced poorly colored onions, 
applications of sulfate salts of coiq;)er, zinc, cobalt, and nickel at the rate of 
300 lb. per acre, in addition to 1,000 lb. of commercial fertilizer, failed to imit 
profioond effects upon the average weight of the bulbs. Zinc sulfhte exerted 
a harmful infiuence in the first of three crops grown, and copper tended to 
increase size In the first two crops, but significantly in the second only, and in 
this case the author believes that late planting and high temperature in the 
greenhouse may have been involved. The cc^per sulfate treatment did not 
increase the size of Red Wethersfield bulbs significantly In any trlaL Oo|mer 
sulfhte increased the thickness of the first complete dry scale in every ciae 
and in Bed Wethersfield induced a somewhat darker purple color. Since the 
other sulfates did not influence scale thickness, the author believes that it la 
the copper and not the sulfate that is concerned. In field experiments copper 
sulfate caused firmer bulbs with thicker and better colored scales. Yields were 
somewhat larger, but in only one instance approached significance. 

Morphology of an Internal type of abnormality in the fmit of the pepper, 
a Ia CkKiHEAir (Bot. Oaz., 97 (1965), No. 2, pp. 408^5, figs. 1^).— At Oornell 
University anatomical studies of fruits selected at various stages of develop- 
ment from pepper plants growing in the greenhouse showed that intmmal 
abnormality is hypodermal in origin, being initiated in the outermost layer of 
c^ls of the placenta when the pepper bud is still very small. The young ab* 
normality was distinguished early in its ontogeny by a group of undifferen- 
tiated, lightly staining cells which at first divided very rapidly. The abnm^ 
mality was highly variable in shape, some containing styles and others none. 
Most of the ovules home in the almormality aborted, with the survivors typi- 
cally anatropous. None of the affected ovules developed beyond the two<celled 
embryo sac stage. 

A ztndy of the temperature, day length, and development interrelatioii- 
ships of spinach varieties in the field, T. R. Boswau, (Amer, Boo, Hgrt. BeL 
Proo., SI (19S4), PP* 649-667).— An analysis is presented by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of data on time of planting, emergence of plants, and 
appearance of seed stalks on 17 crops of 7 varieties of spinach grown over a 
wide area, including Maryland, Virginia, California, Texas, and Nm York. 
Since season of production exerted such a profound ^ect on the &ne re- 
quired for ig>inach to reach marketable size, the data on the 8 spring and 0 
fall or winter crops are grouped separately. Although length of growing per 
riod varied widely from year to year and with location, the relative long- 
standing tendency was very evidently a varietal characteristic. It was evi- 
dent that the time of seed stalk iqn?earance was related to an aocumnlatioii 
of a more or less definite amount of effective heat units. For the varletieft 
Virginia Savoy, Bloomsdale Savoy, and Vlroflay no temperature summation 
fbr the long-day season exceeded the minimum summation for the s^rbday 
season, bot in Gaudry, Princess Juliana, and King of Denmark there were 
seven .exaeptional instances. A poor correlation was noted between time , nf 
sped.stalk appearance, temperature, and day length amoiig the several aprlpff 
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crops, with more definite relations in the winter crops. It was clear that 
certain factors other than day length and total heat influenced the tennlnatiOQ 
of vegetative development in the spinach, and the author suggests aoU 
and cultural conditions may possibly play a part. 

Injnrions effects of certain nitrogenous fertilizers on the growth of 
spinach, M. M. Pabkeb {Amer. 8oc. Sort. 8oi. Proo., SI (1984) ^ VP* 549S4B ), — 
At the Virginia Truck Experiment Station on soils typical of those used in 
spinach production, four different sources of nitrogen, namely, ammonium sul- 
fate, nitrate of soda, dried blood, and cyanamide, applied in connection with 
phosphorus and potash and turned under green manures were studied in their 
effects on spinach. In the crop planted August 30 and harvested December 1, 
1934, the yields for sulfate of ammonia alone, sulfate of ammonia plus nitrate 
of soda, sulfate of anumonia plus blood, blood alone, and cyanamide alone were 
6,141, 6,824, 5,823, 5,664, and 6,873 lb., respectively, ixir acre. With all plats 
registering an initial pH of 5.2, the final readings December 10 were 4.9, 5.6, 
5.2, 5.6, and 6.5, respectively. In a second planting made September 12 on a 
soil with an initial pH of 6.9, the results were even more striking, the yields 
being 1319 , 5,404, 4,415, 5,359, and 6,238 lb., and the final pH values 4.5, 5.8, 
5, 6.4, and 6.9. The low yield on the sulfate of ammonia plat was associated 
with killing of the young plants by the very low soil reaction. Pronounced 
effects were also noted on the color and habit of growth of spinach on the 
respective plats. 

Inspection and certification of nnrsericMS in Kentucky, with a brief re- 
port for the year ended June 1, 1085, W. A. Pbicb and H. Q. Tilson (Ken- 
tucky 8ta. Regulat. 8cr. Bui. 8 (1938), pp. II). — Listing the nurseries Inspected 
and certified In the 1934-35 season, the authors present an Inventory of plant 
materials present and of Insect and plant diseases found. 

Progress report on fruit breeding, G. T. Spinks (Univ. Bristol, Agr. and 
Hort. Res. 8ta., Long Ashton, Ann. Rpt., 1934 PP* 24-^)* — Following the usual 
procedure (E. S. R., 71, p. 639), brief mention is made of developments in the 
breeding of apples, pears, plums, and small fruits at the Long Ashton Research 
Station. 

Some results of mineral deficiency studies, J. R. vanHaablem (Canad. 
Hort. and Home Mag., 59 (19S6), No. 1, pp. 6-8, figs. 5). — With the aid of illus- 
trations the deficiency symptoms in fruit plants resulting from the lack of 
various available nutrients are described and discussed. In the Niagara 
fruit district as a rule deficiencies were encountered chiefly on light sandy 
soils otherwise favorable for peaches and cherries. At the Vineland Experi- 
ment Station applications of nitrate of soda, superphosphate, sulfate of potash, 
and stable manure used singly or In combination to peach trees which had 
shown serious deficiency troubles the preceding year indicated that manure is 
the most favorable corrective fertilizer of all. The combination of phosphate 
and potash was effective until late fall, when slight symptoms of deficiency 
became evident. A combination of cover crops, mineral fertilizers, and stable 
manure was observed to be giving good results in commercial orchards. 

Some physiological studies with calcium cyanamide and certain of its 
decomposition products, R. M. Smock (Ohio 8ta. Bui. 555 (1935), pp. 46, figs. 
14). — Stating that cyanamide has come into rather general use in Ohio and is 
giving satisfactory results with all tree fruits, the author discusses the 
chemist!^, of cyanamide and its probable behavior in the soil and presents the 
results of experiments with apples, peaches, and tomatoes. 

On the second to fifth day following cyanamide ai^lications, the ammonium 
content of the roots of both tomatoes and peaches in soil cultures showed 
an increase, with the variations in date related apparently to the amount of 
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onttiMiit or organtc matorlal in ibe groiring me^wn. There a 

penMeiioe ef title inereaee for 15 to 26 daire foUowing the 
Mihretes increaeea in the roots of tomatoee and peadies a day or mre ^ 
lopina the anunonium increase. The anthor believes it unlikely tbat ma 
serves as a direct source of nitrogen for cyanamlde-treated plants In ooll 
culfeuM Since macrochemical studies indicated that cyanamide^treateA to* 
matoes had more ammonium and total soluble and nitrate ammooium free 
soluble nitrogen than did untreated plants, it is believed that the utllisa* 
tion of cyanamide nitrogen is essentially an ammonium and nitrate phenom-. 
enon. 

The effects of various concentrations of hydrogen cyanamide, dicyandiamide, 
guanidine, and guanylurea on the peach, apple, and tomato are discussed*. 
In all three species the effects of hydrogen cyanamide and dicyandiamide 
differed in both root and foliage characteristics. Hydrogen cyanamide Is 
said to be a potential source of injury when the cyanamide appUcatkuui 
are too large or improperly made or applied to highly alkaline soils. Quanl* 
dine and guanylurea are believed unlikely sources of difficulty wh^ cyan- 
amide is applied to soil. Cyanamide-treated peach and apple trees made tiftslr 
greatest growth at pH 7.5 and 7, respectively. Tentative conclusions from tlie 
8 years’ orchard experiments in different sections of Ohio indicated that cyan- 
amide is a satisfactory fertilizing material for apples when properly used. 

Factors influencing the cooling of packages of fruit, S. W. Dbcxkb (ilmer. 
Boc. Eort, 8oL Proc., SI (J934)t PP» 15S-156). — ^With the aid of thermocoiQiles 
arranged systematically throughout the package, temperature differentialB 
were determined by the University of Illinois within baskets of fruit held 
in a diamber approximating the temperature of the refrigerator car. In 
the early stages of cooling relatively large temperature differences were found 
between the outer and inner rows of fruit Using apples of different sises, 
it was found that the size of fruit is not an important factor in the rate of 
cooling. The use of ventilated containers decreased the temperature differ- 
ential between that within and without the package. Air velocities b^ow 120 
ft per minute had no influence on the rate of cooling of the contents, pro- 
vided the temperature of the circulated air was constant A drop of 12* F. 
in the internal temperature of apples followed immersion in water of a tem- 
perature between 61* and 52*, thus showing that cool water is much more 
effective in cooling fruit than is air of considerably lower temperature. 

Soil moisture and Irrigation investigations in eastern apple orcharda» 
J. B. MaomBSS, B. S. Dbgman, and J. B. Fubb (U. B, Dept, Agr,^ Tech, Bal. 4^1 
(1885), pp, SB, lige, 12), — ^During the four seasons 1960-88, in which the rdation 
of soil moisture conditions to tree response was studied in irrigated and son- 
irrigated plats in apple orchards in western Maryland, there was looted at 
some time during each season reduced fruit growth rate due to a shortage of 
soil moisture, despite the fact that in three of the years the total rainfall 
from May 1 to October 81 was above normal. Under favorable conditloiis 
the growth of apple fruits measured on a volume basis proceeded at very neaifly 
a uniform rate from a period some 6 to 8 weeks following bloom until sear 
harvest time. Inmosteasesthegrowthrateof fruit of trees growing in moderate- 
textured silt loam or silt day soils was not measurably reduced until at 
least the driest part of the coot eone approached the wilting percentage. In 
the case of moderate droui^ts causing no serious loss of foliage, growtii of 
fruit was resumed at an apparently normal rate upmi the restoratien of 
moisture, but the ultimate sise of the aisles was reduced in proporttan to 
tim lengtii and duration of the drou^ts. 

61488—86 0 
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Irrigation, by stimnlating size, increased the yield of Borne Beanty twe 
more than 60 per cent but was of little benefit In the case of Oldenburg, «a 
early summer variety. With relation to color development, a shortage of seR 
moisture resulted in dull, lifeless appearance, moderate moisture promoted 
maximum color, and excess moisture tended to reduce color. Fruit bud forma- 
tion was apparently increased by early season moisture shortages, but after 
late July there was no apparent effect. The earlier closing of the stomata ea^ 
day forecast moisture shortage prior to actual reduction In the growth rate 
of fruits. Although total carbohydrates in the tree were less under condltiOfis 
of insufficient moisture, the sugar content of the bark and wood was markedly 
higher following periods of serious moisture shortage. Starch on the other 
hand was much lower in trees lacking adequate moisture. The effects of 
soil management practices on soil moisture and the value of irrigation In eastern 
orchards are discussed. 

The **thln wood** method of pruning bearing apple trees, G. L. RiOKS 
and H. P. Gaston (Michigm Bta. Spec, Bui. 265 (1955), pp. 45, flgi, Begin- 
ning with a comprehensive review and analysis of the literature on pruning 
deciduous fruit trees, the authors discuss the results of investigations in 
which it was found that in the average bearing apple tree 49 percent of the 
crop is produced by the top, 36 percent by the outside, and 15 percent by the In- 
side of the tree. Harvest records were taken on 3 trees each of 11 varietieB. 
Because of the greater proportion of high-grade fruits in the top and outside 
of the tree the percentage division of monetary returns were 60, 88, and 7 
percent, respectively. The size and number of fruits tended to be directly 
proportional to the diameter of the branch upon which they were produced. 
The amount and intensity of color of the apples tended also to be proportional 
to the diameter of the branch. In the case of Wealthy branches the charac- 
ter of the growth, as indicated by terminal development, was related to diam- 
eter, branches of large diameter growing practically three times as fast aa 
thin brandies. 

Pruning investigations with 7 varieties 18 to 48 yr. of age indicated that 
thin wood pruning results in (1) decreased yield of Inferior apples, (2) in- 
creased average size, (8) improved color, (4) increased returns, (6) saving 
in time and cost of pruning, (6) easier and more effective spraying, (7) easier 
and less costly fruit thinning and harvesting, (8) reduction in sun scald, (8) 
fewer water sprouts and consequently less fire blight, (19) less disturbance of 
bearing habit, (11) fewer pickings, and (12) a decreased frost hazard. ITie 
thin wood pruning system is said to be adaptable to trees of all bearing ages. 
The procedure followed in the pruning is outlined. 

Studies on maturity of fruit, IV-VI, J. C. Hinton {Univ. Bristol, Agr, ond 
Hort. Res. Sta., Long Ashton, Ann. Rpt., 19S4, PP- 29-108, pis. 5, figs. 56).^ 
Continuing the series (B. S. R., 68, p. 193), the author presents three papers. 

lY. The catalase and owidase activity of apples in storage as affeoted hy 
conditions obtaining during growth (pp. 29-52). — Catalase activity of stored 
apples increased during storage, but in three instances subsequently declined 
during the later stages. The stage of maturity at time of picking and cul- 
tural treatments influenced catalase activity. Low activity observed in one 
sample was thought to be associated with unusually low temperatures prevail- 
ing some days prior to picking. 

V. The ^effect of conditions during growth on the progress of softening and 
on the loss of total weight in apples during storage {pp. 53^) .—The results are 
discussed of pressure determlnatlcm on apples from trees receiving different 
treatments. In general apples from trees in sod, bark ringed, or fruit thinned 
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ripenea toM rapidly during the final period on the tree than did finilt on 
treee under clean cultiyation. Losses In total w^ht during storage wisre alao 
related to the treatment of the tree and led to the suggestion that the main iae* 
tor goTeming loss of total weight is biological in nature and that Itm nf 
wei^t is a function of the metabolism. 

VI. The effect of conditions during growth on some chemical constituents pf 
apples in storage (pp. 84-106). — loss of total nitrogen was noted during 
storage, with the rate of decrease influenced by the stage of maturity at harrest 
The acid-hydrolyzable fraction decreased markedly during storage but in many 
eases showed an increase toward the end of storage life. The curve for the 
loss of sucrose during storage was found to be exponential in nature in the 
majority of the samples. The decline in sucrose apparently ceased at a time 
when there was still a residual amount present. The rate of increase in 
reducing sugars in storage was found to decrease with succeeding pickings, and 
the ratio of reducing sugar to sucrose increased during storage in all cases* 

Apple investigations in Tasmania: Miscellaneous notes, W. M. Gabiib and 
D. Mabtin (Jour. Council 8ci, and Indus, Res. [Au8f.], 8 (1985), No. 4, pp, f7i- 
tt76). — ^The results of experiments with apples stored at 32** and 84*' F. in atmos- 
pheres containing different concentrations of respired carbon dioxide showed 
some injury at 32* with concentrations as low as 3 percent Of three varieties, 
French crab, Sturmer, and Jonathan, tiie first was most and the last least 
susceptible to injury. In general, concentrations of 2 to 3 percent gave better 
results at the end of 8 weeks of storage than did lower or higher concentra- 
tions. The authors suggest that 2 percent of carbon dioxide is desirable for 
apples held at 32* for periods comparable to those required for overseas 
shipments. 

Breakdown in Tasmanian apples, W. M. Gabnb and D. Mabtin {Jour, Ooun- 
oU 8oi. and Indus. Res. [Aust.], 8 (1985), No. 4, pp. 265-JnO). — ^From an investi- 
gation of nonparasitic wastage in Tasmanian apples, the authors conclude that 
liability to all forms of storage break-down varies inversely with the size of 
crop on individual trees grown under similar conditions. For example, in 
alternately bearing trees the on crop was much less susceptible to injury than 
the off crop, with medium crops intermediate. Liability to low temperature 
break-down was greatest in seasons of relatively low summer temperatures. In 
a single tree liability to break-down increased with maturity at time of picking 
and was greater in large than in small fruits. Marked differences were ob- 
served in varieties, and resistant kinds were characterized by a relatively low 
level of titratable acidity. 

Photoperiod studies. — The v^etative growth of various grapes [trans. 
title], J. Haokbabth and W. Sohbbz {Ziiohter, 7 {1985), No. 12, pp, 805-^1, 
figs. 22).— Experiments at the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute, Mttncheberg, with Euro- 
pean, American, and European X American types of grapes Indicated that Ameri- 
can types may be classified as short day plants and the Europeans as neutral 
in their response. The intermediate response of the hybrids suggested an 
inheritance of the response factors. With short day lengths all plants under 
study showed a lessened vegetative, growth, strong root formation, better 
ripening of the wood, and an earlier abscission of the leaves. Shortening the 
day to 12 hr. caused changes in the shape of the leaves. 

New ultras varieties for trial, H. B. Fbost {Calif. Oitrogr., 21 {1986), No. t, 
p. le, fig. i).— Brief descripticms are presented by the dtrus Experiment Sta- 
tion, Biverside, Oallt, of four new citrus fruits, namely, Trovlta orange and 
Kara, Kinnow, and WUking mandarins, all of which were originated by Bie 
statioiL 
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Orannlatioa of Valencia oranges, B. T. Babtholomew, W* B. SmotJLiB, aM 
B. a Baby {Calif. Citrogr., 21 {19S5), No, 1, pp, 5, SOf fig, 1),^A summary Is 
presented of the results of studies at the Citrus Bzperiment Station, Birerside, 
Calif., on tlie causes and control of granulation in the Valencia orange^ 
Among factors related to the condition were time of harvesting, rate of growth 
of fruits, individuality of the trees, and the amount of water applied in irriga- 
tlons. Although it was impossible to obtain much juice from badly granulated 
jnice sacs by ordinary extraction methods, there was actually more water 
present, particularly in the early stages, than in normal tissues. The granu- 
lated sacs contained only about one-half as much sugar but approximately as 
much pentose and pentosan as did healthy sacs. In one season an unusual 
amount of granulation was observed in the center and stylar portions of affected 
fruits, even when little or none occurred at the stem end. 

Pecan budding {Mississippi Sta, Circ. 97 {1935), p. 1, fig, 1), — ^This leaflet 
contains practical information. 

Pecan bark grafting {Mississippi Sta, Giro. [P8] (1985), p. 1, fig, 1), — This 
is a presentation of practical information for the grower. 

Clematis, the large and small flowered: Their cultivation in the open 
air, including a comprehensive list of species and varieties, B. Mabxbam 
(Irondon: Country Life Ltd,; New York: Charles Scribner* s Sons, 1935, pp, 116, 
pis, 23). — ^This includes general information. 

Dahlia variety test, 1085, W. D. Abmstbono, H. L. Goghbait, and D. D. 
Lono {Georgia Sta, Giro, 105 {1935), pp, 8, fig. 1).—Preceded by brief notes on 
cultural requirements, Information is presented on a large number of dahlia 
varieties tested by the station. 

Effects of light and temperature on iris of known heredity, A. B. Walux 
{Amer, Iris Soo. Bui. 50 (1935), pp. 6--15, figs. 8). — ^When cions of dwarf, inter- 
mediate, and tall varieties of iris were exposed, at the Ohio State University, 
to increased day lengths and increased temperature, they all bloomed in the 
same order as in the garden, but when plants were supplied increased heat 
without additional daylight or with increased daylight subsequent to the heat 
treatment they did not respond in accordance with the garden behavior. The 
author concludes, therefore, that both heredity and environment are involved 
in the response of iris to seasonal changes. 

Onr native phloxes and their horticultural derivatives, B. T. Whebby 
{NaU, Hort, Mag., H {1935), No. 3, pp, 209-231, figs, id).— Stating that the 
genus Phlox comprises about 50 species, all natives of North America (although 
one extends from Alaska into Siberia), the author presents a classiflcation of 
the different forms, with descriptive information. 

Rook garden plants, G. Eluott {New York: Longmans, Green A Co.; Lon- 
don: Edward Arnold d Co,, 1935, pp, 328, pis. 17). — ^Arranged alphabetically by 
botanical names, information is presented on characteristics and culture. 

FORESTRY 

Report of the Chief of the Forest Service, 1985, F. A. Silook { V . 8 . Dept, 
Agr,, Forest Serv, Bpt., 1935, pp. 55).— In 'the usual manner (B. S. R., 72, p. 8218) 
this administrative report presents Information on national forest policies, 
management of the national forests, research progress in the fields cf fdrest 
economics,^ forest management, forest products, range management, and ero- 
sion stream-flow control, etc. 

Forestry and economic recovery {U, 8. Dept, Agr,, Bee, Agr, Bpt,, t938, pp, 
58-6l0)w— Under this title there is presented a brief discussion of such topta as 
the present condition of the forests of the United States, the effective emer- 
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geacy ivotk of tlio Civilian Oonserration Corps and other agsneles in 
forests, and the Importance of forests as source of tonwt for liTSrisociL 

A preUmiBary sunrey of important factors ndiicli affoct tree dsvel^ 
ment in western Oklahoma, H. 3. HABm (OkZa. Aosd. Sol, Proc, [OMs, lM»,h 
15 (19$5), pp, 7S-77 ). — Studies by the Oklahoma Experiment StatlOQ of the noils 
in certain western Oklahoma counties indicated that in many cases the pH re- 
action is too alkaline for the favorable growth of trees and shrubs. Soils of 
recent alluvial deposit were satisfactory but of too high agricultural Taloe to 
be utilised for forestry. On soils originating from old ontwash sands ttom. 
the Rocky Mountains, black locust made good growth where the percentage 
of fine and very fine sand was high, and an excellent correlation was estab- 
lished between the percentage of such sands and growth. Honeylocust made 
better growth on coarse sandy soils than did bla(^' locust or catalpa. Cotton- 
wood made excellent growth when the percentage of fine sand was higher 
than 50 percent and the content of clay was low. The author believes that 
the effect of alkalinity is not as important as soil texture in tiie case of 
black and honeylocust, cottonwood, and bois d’arc. 

A simple, accurate method of computing basal area of forest stands, C* A. 
Bioktobd {Jour, Agr, Res, iU, fif.], 51 {195$), No, 5, pp, 425-458 ). — Stating that 
the common methods of obtaining the sum, the mean, the diameter of mean 
basal area, the standard deviation, the product moment, the mean growth, 
and other commonly sought statistics of basal area are either exceedingly 
laborious or introduce systematic errors, the author presents a formula method 

ird^ 

derived from the analytical definition of basal area, where h 

is basal area in square feet and d is the diameter In inches. In summation 
he asserts that statistics of basal area may be readily obtained by the formula 
method without using a basal area table, but advises that no one method will 
meet all situations and that the best treatment for each case will depend on 
the precision required, the size of the sample, and the mechanical aids avail- 
able. For very small samples, when only simple statistics such as the sum 
and mean are needed, the basal-area table is said to be the easiest way of 
obtaining them. 

Forest mensuration, D. Bbuoe and F. X. Sohumaohxb {New York and Lon-^ 
don: MoOrato-Hill Book Co,, 1955, pp, XJV-^S60, figs, 102 ), — ^In this text for the 
forestry student and forester the subject has been approached largely from 
the graphical and statistical viewpoint 

DISEASES OF PLANTS 

Crop losses from plant diseases in the United States, 1084, compiled by 
3, I. Wood {U, 8, Dept, Agr,, Bur, Plant Indus., Plant Disease Rptr., 1955, Sup, 
89, pp, 45, figs. 24 ). — The estimates of crop losses for 1934 have been computed 
and are presented in the same way as in previous years. Besides the tables 
showing reductions in yield for 1984, there is a graphic summary of losses 
during the 10 yr. from 1925 to 1934, the crop plants selected being those 
with sufficient data for comparison and showing variation from year to year. 
In addition to the yearly fluctuations in losses, the graphs show the avwages 
for the two overlapping lO^yr. periods 1929-29 and 1925-84. 

The Plant Disease Reporter, December 15, 1085 {U, S. Dept, Agr,, Bur, 
Plant Indus,, Plant Disease Rptr,, 19 {1955), No. 20, pp, 505-814).— The follow* 
ing are among the items included: 

The South Axnertcan leaf disease of Para rubber invades Central America 
(as shown by gpedmens from Costa Bica heavily infected with DotlUdeUa ulei). 
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by J. A. Stevenson ; some leaf and twig diseases of hemlock in North Carolina, 
by G. H. Hepting and B. W. Davidson; dead arm disease (OrpptosfMMnsna 
vitUsola) of grapes in Oalifomia, by W. B. Hewitt ; overwintering of Phytoph- 
thorn infeatans in tomato fields (evidence of overwintering in crop refuse 
being presented), by O. C. Boyd; Septorta on chrysanthemum (reported in 
New Jersey and the District of Ck>lumbia) ; a flower spot of HellehoruB niger 
(Isolations usually yielding a Oloeosporium) , by B. P. White; and some diseases 
of ornamental and miscellaneous plants (including Mentha piperita infected 
with Verticillium dahliae, leaf injury to Dracaena fragroM due probably to a 
Qtoeoaporiwm^ Bolerotium relfsii on blighted partridgeberry, and blight of 
Oalifomia privet due to Olomerella cingulata), by T. B. Post. 

[Plant disease studies by the Bureau of Plant Industry] ( U, S. Dept, Agr.^ 
Bur, Plant Indus, Rpt,, 19S5, pp, 3, 6 , 7, 10, 11, 12, 15, 16, 17, 23-25). — ^Data are 
reported on the overwintering of Aplanobaoter atewarti in adults of the flea 
beetle, Chaetocnema ptUicaria; studies of the cotton root rot fungus; downy 
mildew of hops in California and attempts to develop resistant varieties ; chest- 
nut blight on the Pacific coast ; Coryneum canker of cypress in Oalifomia ; the 
Dutch elm disease; Ph/gtophthora parasitica causing a wilt of black locust 
seedlings ; the decay hazard in sprout oaks ; the control of cranberry fruit rots 
and of the leafhopper vector of false blossom; the breeding of new potato 
varieties, with special reference to disease resistance; a new copper phosphate 
fungicide for orchard and small fruits ; plant parasitic nematodes ; the biology 
of the sugarcane red rot fungus (Colletotrichvm faloatum) ; the inheritance 
of disease resistance in sugarcane; a corn-sugar beet rotation as influencing 
stand and yield and sanitation; inbred lines and synthetic varieties of sugar 
beets selected for resistance to leaf spot and curly top; the factors inducing 
tobacco leaf spot epidemics; breeding tobacco for disease resistance; and 
boron deficiency in tobacco. 

[Plant pathology at the Maryland Station] {Maryland Sta. Rpts. 193^, pp. 
XXIII, XXIV, XXV; 1935, pp. XXVII, XXV 11 1). — Studies are briefly summar- 
ized in the 1934 report on the physiology of resistance and susceptibility 
of tomatoes to Fuaarmm wilt, and the pathogenesis of Beptoria leaf spot in 
tomatoes, the latter by F. Simonds ; and in the 1935 rei>ort on the peach stone 
fungus ; the strawberry root disease ; potato spraying experiments ; potato seed 
maintenance and indexing; mosaic-immune potatoes; the control of stem rot 
and pox in sweetpotatoes ; and spraying apples for scab. 

[Papers presented at the 1985 annual meeting of the sonthem division 
of The American Phytopathological Society, Atlanta, Ga., January 81 to 
February 1 , 1985 ] {Phytopathology, 25 {1935), No. 10, pp. 965-976).— Ab- 
stracts of the following papers are given : A Rhizootonia Bud Bot of Strawberry, 
by A. N. Brooks (pp. 965, 966) ; Bclerotium rolfaii Sacc. on Strawberries and 
the Effect of Certain Chemicals on the Sclerotla, by B. E. Nolan (p. 966) ; A 
Bark disease of Tahiti Lime Trees Caused by Phomopaia citri Fawcett and 
Diplodia natalenaia Evans, by W. B. Tisdale (pp. 966, 967) ; Anthracnose Dis- 
ease of Eggplants, by T. D. Persons (p. 967) ; Only Certain Strains of Tobacco 
Mosaic Cause Mosaic Bum, by W. D. Valleau and B. M. Johnson (p. 967) ; Por- 
ther Studies on the Effect of Ammonia Nitrogen on Growth of the Cotton-Boot- 
Bot Fungus, Phymatotrichum omnivorum, in Field and Laboratory Experiments, 
by D. O. Neal (pp. 967, 968) ; Control of Diseases of Tomato Seedlings, by F. 
Tan Haltern (p. 968) ; Do Necrotic Lesions Beeult in Localization of Tobacco- 
Mosaic Viruses in Nicotianat by W. D. Valleau (p. 968) ; The Etiology of 
Dampihg Off of Cotton Seedlings, by C. H. Arndt (pp. 968, 969) ; Oontnfl of 
Potadi Hunger and FuaarUm Wilt in Cotton, by V. H. Xoung, J. 0. Wavb^ and 
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0. A. P<^ (Ik. 060) ; Seeds of Waterniel<nkS and Okra as Possible Oarrten tt 
FuBorUm Wilt (p. 969), and On a Black Crown Rot of Greenhomie gtoapdragom 
Caused by Myrotheoiutn roridMtn Tode (pp. 969, 970), both by J. TSaubei!- 
haus ; Mode of Action of Bordeaux on Myoosphaerella froparioe, by A. G. Blaki- 
das (p. 970) ; A Resumd of Cottonseed Treatments in South Carcdina, by 0. .9, 
Arndt (p. 970) ; The Reaction of Several Isolations of the Cotton-Wilt Fungus 
to Toxic Dyes, by Q. M. Armstrong and C. N. Clayton (pp. 970, 971) ; Studies cdi 
Downy Mildew of Tobacco, by G. M. Armstrong and O. B. Sumner (p. 971) ; 
Dissemination of the Bacterial Leaf Spot Organism [Bactetium tnahiaceanm], 
by r. M. RolflB (p. 971) ; Breeding Peanuts for Disease Resistance (pp. 971, 972) 
and Results From Ten Years* Work on Cotton Seed Treatment (p. 972), both by 
B. B. Higgins ; Report of One Year*s Test of Copper Fungicides and Other New 
Materials as Peach Sprays, by L. H. Miles (p. 972) ; Tobacco Bed Soil Disinfec- 
tion, by J. O. Andes (p. 972) ; The Verticillium Wilt Disease of CJotton (pp. 
972, 973) and Angular Leaf Spot of Cotton in Mississippi in 1934 (p. 978), both 
by L. E. Miles ; Anthracnose and Wilt of Strawberry Caused by PolletotridhBm 
fragariae, by A. N. Brooks (pp. 073, 974) ; Wilt-Resistant Cottons Adapted to the 
Gulf Coastal Plains, by D. C. Neal (p. 974) ; The Direct Effect of Bordeaux 
Mixture on Early Cucumber Production, by G. F. Weber (p. 974) ; SclerotkUa 
Rot of Irish Potatoes In Florida, by A. H. Eddlns (p. 974) ; A Root Rot of 
Strawberry Caused by a Species of Diplodia^ by R. E. Nolan (pp. 974, 975) ; 
Soil-Temperature Studies on Florida Cigar-Wrapper Tobacco, by R. R. Kincaid 
and L. O. Gratz (p. 975) ; The Effect of Certain Environmental Factors on the 
Germination of Florida Oigar-Wrapper Tobacco Seeds, by R. R. E^ncaid (p. 
975) ; Field Studies of Fusarium Wilt of Cotton, by C. D. Sherbakoff and G. M. 
Stone (p. 975) ; Effect of Crown Gall, Hairy Root, and Woolly Aphis on Apple 
Trees in the Orchard, by C. D. Sherbakoff and J. A. McCllntock (pp. 975, 976) ; 
Control of Sweet-Potato Stem Rot in West Tennessee, by G. M. Stone (p. 976) ; 
Lespedeza serioea Stem Blight, by J. K. Underwood (p. 976) ; and Black Root 
Rot [Xylarto mali] of Apple, by J. O. Andes (p. 976). 

[Plant disease research at Rothamstcd, 1084] {Rothamsted Eftpt, 8ta^ 
Harpenden, Rpt,, 19S4, pp, S1-S3, 75-77). — In these pages a brief report Is giv^ 
of the work of the plant pathology department relative to antagonisms among 
soil fungi, suggesting this method for the control of pathogenic soil fungi, 
and to the project concerned with the general study of viruses rather than 
with spedflc research on individual diseases and crops. 

A summary with notes on the fungus diseases at Rothamsted and Woburn 
(1988-84), by M. D. Glynne, includes those of wheat, oats, barley, rye, grasses^ 
clover, lucerne, broadbeans, potatoes, sugar beets, mangolds, swedes, kale^ 
brussels sprouts, cabbage, and carrot. 

Annual report of the mycologist for the year 1084, R. M. NATraass 
(OypruB Dept, Agr, Ann, Rpf., 19$4, pp, .^49).— This reviews the seasonal status 
and progress of observations and investigations of various plant diseases in 
Cyprus, including a bacteHal disease of wheat new to Cyprus and probably 
due to Bacterium tritioi, and the first observance of Cuscuta epiUnum ca flax^ 

Seed treatment tests against covered smut of wheat and barley and trials 
with two resistant Australian varieties of wheat (Geeralylng and Nawaba) 
gave promising results, and trials with rust-resistant cowpeas are reported. 

Myoological notes for 1088, L. O. Ovebrolts (Myoologia, 26 (1934), 6, 

pp. 502-515, pit, 2, fig. i).— This contribution from the IP«mBylvania State Col- 
lege, a continuation of previous reports (B. S. R., 74, p. 211), includes local 
and morphological or systematic notes on 15 Fungi Imperfectl; 5 Asoomyeetes; 
1 nut; 4 rusts; and 18 Hymenomycetales. Induded are the following: 
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Hoimn feneatratum n. nom., and C. hotryoideumt Peniophora deleotana, and P. 
Msaoluta n. qn>. These and the evidently rare Lentima hasmati^pua are 
illustrated. 

A tnbe for culturing fnngl« T. 0. Sohsbteb (Soienoe, St (19S5), No. 21SS, 
pp. 4^1 468, fig, 1 ). — ^The api»aratus described consists of an ordinary test tube 
modified by a rounded invagination of the wall on one side near the mouth, 
thus permitting solidification of culture media in a narrow, horisontal strip 
along one side of the tube, with consequent advantages for surface observation. 

A method for irrigating fungus cultures, D. Pease (Science, 82 (19S5), No. 
2129, pp. 877, 878, flga. fi).— The method described consists in enclosing a van 
Tieghem ring in the Petri dish and sterilisEing the two together, agar or other 
media being poured around the ring and allowed to harden. Sterile water 
introduced from time to time Into the well formed by the ring seeps slowly 
out into the agar, thus preventing the drying up of the culture before ob- 
servations are completed. 

The cytology of host-parasite relations, M. A. Ricb (Bot. Rev., 1 (1988), 
No. 9, pp. 827-854, pi. 1).— The author critically reviews the present status of 
knowledge relative to the physiology and cytology of parasitism, with special 
reference to the rust fungi but against a background of other types of fungus 
and of bacterial parasites. A bibliography of 78 titles is appended. 

The physiology of vims diseases in plants, V-VII, J. Caldwell (Ann. 
Appl. Biol., 21 (1984)f No. 2, pp. 191-205, pi. 1; 206-224, pla. 2, flga. 7; 22 (1985), 
No. 1, pp. 66-85, pla. 2 ). — Three papers of the series are included. 

V. The movement of the virus agent in tobacco and tomato . — “Bxperiments on 
the movement of the virus of aucuba or yellow mosaic of the tomato in the host 
plant are described. It has been found that the presence of the virus in the 
tissues is not always associated with symptoms and that the symptoms appear 
in those tissues which have developed after infection. It was also found that 
the distribution of the virus throughout the plant was not uniform. In the 
chlorotic tissues the virus content was higher than in the neighboring green 
areas. 

“A large series of experiments has been carried out on the transmission of 
six different viruses in the seed of tomato or tobacco. In no instance was 
there any evidence of transmission, and it is suggested that the chance of seed 
transmission of these viruses is very slight. 

“The movement of the virus from ah infected leaf and the possibility of 
its being carried with the food material were examined, and results are given 
which show that the virus can move independently of the food materials and 
that, under certain conditions, the virus apparently moves in the direction 
opposite to that of the metabolites.” 

VI. Some effects of mosaic on the metaholism of the tomato . — ^“The litera- 
ture dealing with the effect of virus diseases on the metabolism of the host 
plants is briefly summari 2 sed. Results are presented of work which has been 
carried .out on the aucuba or yellow mosaic in tomato. The effect of time 
of inoculation has been studied in some detaiL It has been found that the 
plant is generally reduced by the disease and that the carbohydrate and dry- 
matter content of the diseased plants is less than that of the controls. The 
stage of development of the plant is not apparently affected by the disease; 
the diseased plants, though reduced in size, have the same number of leaves 
and flower trusses as the controls. The nitrogen content is not materially 
affected by the disease. The effect of the disease on the reiq;>iratory mechanism 
of the host tissues has been examined, and it has been established that the 
CKh output of these tissues is higher than that of the controls. This is found 
when the output is expressed in milligrams of GOs per 8-hr. period in terms of 
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tbs Initial fresh weight, the residtuil dir-matter (Wtent* or of hho gwidyal 
nitrogen content The higher GOk ontpnt Is also foond in reqpiehtfdii la QgfjSn 
or In nitrogen. This has been attrihoted to an increase la the effletoncy of 
the ensyme system of the diseased plants.** 

TII. BwperimentB on the pwificatUm of the virue of ifeOow moeadr of to- 
malo.— The author used slight modlficaUons of the methods of Vinson esoA 
Petre (E. S. B., 06, p. 84S) for purification of the Tims from infecttoos Jidee 
and subsequent elution, and at each stage of the experiments tests were made 
. by inoculation into leaves of Niootiana ghUinosa to determine the amoiiiit of 
active virus left after each treatment No evidence was found that this tlras 
could be recovered in a crystalline form, and viruliferous crystalline material 
always contained traces of organic nitrogen. The virus proved to be acttve 
over a range of from pH 2.0 to 10.5. At the extremes the excessive ad^tty 
and alkalinity were toxic to the inoculated leaves, So that previous adjustments 
were necessary. In an attempt to free the vims of proteins, electrolytic meth- 
ods and various other protein predpltants were tried and proteolytic enaymcs 
used on the purified virus, but the results were rather unsatisfactory. It 
proved dlfScnlt to insure that the effect of some reagents was on the virus 
rather than on the plant tissues, but from the precipitation experiments as a 
whole it may be concluded that the virus is either protein in nature or is so 
closely adsorbed to the protein that on any alteration of the physical state dC 
the juice It reacts as does the protein. 

The inhibiting influence of a vims on one of Its mutants, H. H. MoKnmgr 
(Soienoe, 82 {1985), No, 2188, pp, 468, 464).^The author reports experimental 
data supporting the view that the virus of common mosaic of tobacco acts 
as an immunizing agent or **vacclne** against the yellow mosaic vims, sup- 
pressing the development of the latter (considered to be a mutant of the 
common mosaic virus) and finally Inducing what possibly may be a cure for 
the yellow mosaic In parts of the plant developed after snfliclent time for its 
action. 

Related phenomena and possible practical applications are discussed. 

Particle diameter of certain plant viruses and Phytomonas prunl bac- 
teriophage, H. H. Thobubebby {Phytopathology, 25 {1985), No, 19, pp, 988-- 
946). — ^Thirteen plant viruses (Johnson’s tobacco mosaic Nos. 1 and ^ Holmes* 
masked tobacco mosaic, Bewley’s aucuba mosaic of tomato, Kunkel’s second 
attenuated strain of aucuba mosaic, Jensen’s yellow tobacco mosaic Nos. KB, 
102, and 7a, Valleau’s yellow ring spot and green ring spot of tobacco. Win- 
yard’s ring spot of tobacco. Porter’s cucumber mosaic, Johnson’s ring spot of 
potato, and Stanley’s purified tobacco mosaic) in nonpurlfled xneparations were 
found to pass collodion membranes of similar pore diameter. From the end 
point of ultraflltratlon and the calculated pore diameters of the mrabrane^ 
the particle diameter of each of these viruses was estimated to be 16 mp. 
Tobacco-mosaic samples purified by the lead acetate method and hrofth sugpeu 
sions of P. pruni bacterloidiage eontained infectious particles estimated to be 
11 m^ in diameter. Some of the factors influencing the determinatton of partjde 
diameter by ultraflltrati<m analysis are discnased.— -(Courioitr BM, Ahs.) 

Beaminatlou in vims-infeoted plants, A. V. Y. iTnroAB {Natmre IhemBoml, 
185 {1985), No, 8499, p. 54^).— This preliminary note reports tiiat in sptkei san- 
dal, ammonia and hsrdroxy adds (malic and sncdnlc) are increased. Theee 
changes suggested the presence of an active deeminaae^ and teete confirmed Ste 
presence.— ^(Oourteep Biol. Ahe.) 

Wltohee’-teeom end crown seU (trins. title}, 9, Maoson (Asm. BoL 
BoU, 10, $er„ 17 (1985), No, 1, pp. 85, 88, pie. 2).— This note deeeribae and figma 
malformatloaa of the wltcbee'-broom type in a g ge eim sp of ChrpemeBmmm 
fruieoeem hearing tumors induced by inoculation with Boetmium fsm s fsoi s es. 
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Ppthinm in phanerogamic water plants [trans. title], B. T. Palm {Bot. 
Koiiaer, 19S5, No. S-4, pp. S17, 818; Eng. p. 818). ^To the list of host plants 
of P. debaryamm are added the following phanerogamic water plants: IrU 
pseudacorua, Nympliaea alba, and Sparganium simplex. Large, blackish spots 
were caused on N. alba and less extensive grayish discolorations on 8. simplex 
and /. pseudacorus in the Botanical Garden at Lund, Sweden. The fungus 
was repeatedly isolated from necrotic tissues of these plants, and infection 
experiments and reisolations from N. alba have established its pathogenicity. 

Fungicidal value of some common dyes against dermatophytic fungi, 
A. MgGbea {Myoologia, 26 (1984), ^o. 5, pp. 449-4^3). — The author reviews the 
literature of the subject, and summarizes her own studies as indicating that 
malachite green and brilliant green are greatly superior in potency to any 
other dyes tested and are of about equal fungicidal value. They showed a 
decided selective action on the fungi tested, Epidermophyton rubrum and 
Aspergillus niger proving considerably more resistant than Trichophyton inter- 
digitate. Selective action was also shown by aniline violet, but neither gentian 
violet nor basic fuchsin gave any significant fungicidal action. 

Effect on transpiration of varying the copper-lime ratio in bordeanx mix- 
tures, J. D. Wilson and H. A. Bunnuls (Ohio Bta. Bimo. But. 177 (1988), pp. 
206-209). — ^When coleus plants growing in tinned cans were treated by bordeaux 
mixture varied from a 15-3-50 to a 3-1&-50 formula, the maximum effect on 
the transpiration rate was induced by the 3-6-50 mixture. As the CuSO« was 
increased beyond 3 lb. to 60 gal. of water, tlie effect on transpiration decreased, 
and the same was true to a less extent when the lime was increased above 
6 1b. 

Increases in the GuSOi content of the spray increased slightly the water 
requirement of the plants treated. The leaves were injured by a 15-^-60 
mixture. Increases in the amount of hydrated lime used in the formula re- 
sulted in a decreased growth and an increased water requirement in the plants 
treated. The latter was also true for tomatoes. The growth and transpira- 
tion rates of potatoes and celery were much less affected by variations in the 
formulas used. 

Plasmolysis and vital staining of spores and young germ tubes of cereal 
rust fungi [trans. title], L. Ronsdobf {Phytopath. Ztsdhr., 7 (1934), No. 1, pp. 
81-42, figs. 2). — ^Most of the study here reported was with Pucoinia simplex 
grown at room temperature. The spores were mounted in a drop of water 
on slides, and after germination had reached the desired point the water was 
removed by blotting and the plasmolyzing agent (mostly cane sugar or OaGL 
solutions) added. 

The osmotic value as expressed by marginal plasmolysis of the spores was 
1J8 u of cane sugar (49.5 atmospheres), that for the germ tubes 0.9 m (80.4 
atm.). With OaCh the values for spores and germ tubes were, respectively, 

O. 85 M (66.9 atm.) and 0.5 m (34.9 atm.). With an 0.8 M solution of CaOU 

P. tritioina and P. disperse germinated only slightly and P. simplex and P. 
gUmarufh not at all, but P. ooronlfera and P. graminis grew almost normally. 
Temperature, light, and age of spore had no appreciable effects on the results 
in plasmolysis. 

Methylene blue and neutral red were tested in various dilutions from 1 : 1,000 
to 1:1,000,000 as to their effects on the spore and germ tube. The former 
proved the more toxic, permitting only a trace of germination at 1 : 1,000 for 
20 hr., while neutral red at the same strength gave a 6 percent germination. In 
both cases the 1:100,000 concentration stained the vital parts dearly. — 
te^ BM. Ahs.) 
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The Influence on rnst msceptlbility of immeralng InoenMni nrliM* 
lenToe In solntlona of mineral salts and other snbstanoes Cttnns. ttt!ni» 

G. GAssins and K. HASSEmiAuic (Phi/topath, Ztsohr., 8 <1955), JSfo. 4, pp^ 

/Ipi, 5). — ^To test the Influence which phosphorus, potassium, and nitrogen mi|^ 
have on the susceptibility of wheat to Puooinia tritioina, Inoenlated leavhi wbpb 
hung in their solutions for from 8 to 4 nights by turning the pots of plants 
upside down over glass tanks containing A, and A m concentrations of 
salts of these elements. The plants had been inoculated and held under mdst 
bell jars for 2 days before such treatment. Among the salts of K used were 
KOI, KbSOa, KH.PO 4 , KaHPOi, K»P04, KNO., KBr, and KHGO». An increase of 
resistance to rust followed the Increase of K in the solution. In testing the 
influence of P the above-named salts were employed, as well as those In which 
the K was replaced with Na and with NHa. The P salts also increased the 
resistance. Nitrogen increased the susceptiidlity, the greatest change being 
induced by NH 4 salts or glycocol, less with Ga(NOs)s and MgCNGilt and 
asparagine, and least with KNO» and NaNOi. When treatments with the 
salt solutions were made 4 days before inoculation, susceptibility was unin- 
fluenced . — {CowrteBy Biol, A6«.) 

Some comparative studies of the shifting of rust resistance In relatton 
to the stage of development of cereal plants [trans. title], G. Gassneb and 

H. Kibohhoff {Phytopath. Ztschr,, 7 (1934) 1 No. J, pp. 49-59 ). — ^Barlier investi- 
gations in Germany (E. S. R., 86, p. 542) had shown wheat in the seedling stage 
to be susceptible to Pucoinia tritioina. However, as the blossom stage was 
approached a period of definite resistance was devcloi)ed, followed when the 
leaves became old by a second stage of susceptibility. With P. grcminis and 
P. coroniferay the younger plants were more resistant than the older ones. 

The present study was undertaken to determine whether the same results 
could be obtained In South America, where the high humicRty is extremely 
favorable to Infection. In Inoculations with P. tritioina race 14, P. atmplem 
race 2, and P. coroniferay the last was less virulent than usual because of the 
high summer temperature. The time of greatest susceptibility of the others 
was also slightly shifted because of environmental conditions. It is thus 
evident that the results obtained in Germany are not always comparable to 
those in the maritime areas of South America . — {Courtesy Biol. Ahs.) 

Two-year field tests concerning the infinence of manuring on the rust 
susceptibility of cereal plants [trans. title], G. Gasbnkb and K. Hassbbbauk 
{Phvtopath. Zt8chr.y 7 {1934) y No. 1, pp. 53-61 ). — ^The previous studies reported 
(see above) dealt with the application of mineral salts to seedlings tn the 
greenhouse. The present discussion deals with similar experiments under field 
conditions where various plats lacked one of the three elements potassium, 
phosphorus, or nitrogen in comparison with others having complete fertiliaer 
or none. The pathogens used were Puooinia tritioina race 14, P. (fiumarum 
race 4, P. oororUfera race Braunschweig, and P. sorghi. Several wheat variettAs 
and one variety each of oats and com were used, and great care was taken 
to compare only the leaves of equal age. 

The results obtained were similar to ^ose in the greenhouse. The rust on 
wheat showed a marked increase in the plats lacking only K. On oats the in- 
crease was in the plats with complete fertilizer. On com the plats with eom^ 
plete or no fertilizer and those lacking K all had about an equal Increase la 
rust over those lacking P or N . — {Courtesy Biol. Abs.) 

The influence of mineral salt nutrition on the ansoeptlbiltty of tho 
standard variety collection used in the determination of the races of 
cereal rusts [tfans. title], G. Gassuxb and K. H as sm mu u k (Phptopuih, 

7 <1954), Np, i, PP» 85-7f).— ^e rusts employed hi this study were Ps e o is iil 
trMpkuk race li, P. pktmsurum tritioi races 4 and 7, P. oonnUfpra s sss s s sms 
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Braimsdiwelg, and P. Hmplew race 2. sand coltnsea were marled by with- 
holding nitrogen from some and potasainm from) others. Earlier triale had 
shown that a lack of phosphorus had but little influence on the incidence of 
rust but reduced the growth of the plants, therefore the amount of phosphorus 
was not varied in these tests. 

Six tables of results are given to substantiate the authors* conclusions that 
in testing for deflnite rust races or forms much more attention should be given 
to the soil conditions than has previously been the case. However, it is felt 
that artificial media with definitely known composition are unnecessary. — 
{Courtesy BioH. Abs.) 

Stem mst epidemics and wheat breeding, L. R. Waldbon {North Dakota 
Bta, Giro, 57 {19S5), pp. 12, figs, S). — ^The author discusses specifically the rust 
epidemics of 1904, 1916. and 1935, the causes of rust epidemics in general, the 
losses involved, the methods of fighting rust epidemics, and the breeding of 
wheat for rust resistance. Under the last heading promising hybrids and 
selections by the author are described. 

It is believed that the data here brought together Indicate clearly that since 
the rust epidemic of 1916 great strides have been made toward eliminating 
rust losses from possible future epidemics. 

Seed treatments for the control of certain diseases of wheat, oats, and 
barley, B. Koehixb {Illinois 8ta, BuL 420 {1935), pp, 4^-575, figs, 17), — This 
comprehensive account includes a historical r4sum4 and full discussions of 
those diseases of wheat, oats, and barley which can be controlled, or certain 
phases of which can be controlled, by seed treatment (seedling diseases of 
cereals; bunt, loose smut, and scab of wheat; smuts of oats; and loose and 
covered smuts, stripe, scab, and blight of barley), results of experiments in 
Illinois extending over a period of 12 yr., and directions for applying disin- 
fectants. The main results of the experimental work may be summarized as 
follows : 

Yield tests with treated grain were conducted by the rod-row method at the 
station farm and at several other places, and 70 cooperative tests by farmers 
were also made with oats and barley on a larger scale under farm conditions. 
Two of the dry disinfectants tested — copper carbonate and ethyl mercury phos- 
phate — ^proved to be outstanding. 

Control and yield Increases were obtained with wheat seed infected with 
bunt when treated with copper carbonate, ethyl mercury chloride (Ceresan), 
and ethyl mercury phosphate (New Ceresan). The seedling disease due to 
scab was best controlled by the organic mercury compounds. The winter sur- 
vival was increased under all three treatments. In areas where wheat is ex- 
tensively grown, yearly treatment of the seed is recommended, and in other 
areas only when bunt or scab infection occurs. 

Oat smuts were well controlled by several formaldehyde methods and by 
the two organic mercury compounds. New Ceresan gave better yields than 
formaldehyde. The latter as a dust deteriorated rapidly in storage. For these 
smuts, tr^tment at least every second year is recommended. 

For the barley diseases, the two organic mercury compounds were outstand- 
ing in control and in increasing yields of grain. Wisconsin Pedigree 88 
barley proved highly resistant to stripe and thus far has not shown mudh 
smut 

Some of the seedling diseases and the latent smut infection of cereals were 
probably controlled by the better seed disinfectants, since the yields from 
treated sesA were Increased. 

The machine method of aiq;>lying formaldehyde dust or New Ceresan to oats 
was much more effective than the shovel method both as to yield and smut 
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Qoatx^L Storage of ooiq;wr carbonate treated seed for a jear leaiSM In M 
da m a ge , but tbe formaldehyde dust and the two organic merenrir eoMonopds 
canaed some decrease in yields with even a week’s storage. Sbice smallar 
dosages of the last three disinfectants than are customary were eflCecClive far 
smut centred when the oat seeds were stored for a period after treataent» tt 
is believed that a dosage can be determined that will give as satisfactory re* 
suits, with storage, as the fresh treatment. 

A list of 92 citations to the literature is appended. 

Angiopsora, a new genus of rusts on grasses, B. B. Maims (MifOdiogUtt 
{1984), No. t, pp. 122--1S2, pU. 4)-— As a result of his studies of the grass xssts 
with their catenulate tellospores, the author creates for this group the new 
genus Anoiopsorti, with A. lenticularis n. sp. and three new combinations 
(all illustrated). The new genus is placed in association with BuhMa and 
PheOoopsora of the Melampsoraceae. 

Studies on Bhizobium leguminosarum of berseem (Trifolium atatais* 
drinum) , M. B. Madhok {Indian Jour. Agr. Bci., 5 (1986), No. 8, pp. 428-444).^ 
R. leguminosarum on T, alewasidrinum is described, and its cultural characters 
are given. Its pH tolerance was 5 on the acid and about 9A cm the 
side. Its motility was low. The thermal death point lay between 02* and 
54* O., but it survived 75* in fully grown soil cultures. It proved sensittve 
to ultraviolet light The organism retained its infective power on seeds stored 
in Petri dishes for only about 7 weeks. It cross inoculated with an organism 
on the roots of shaftal (T. resupinatum) . 

Peronospora in storage cabbage, G. B. Bambet {Phytopathology, 25 {1986), 
No. 10, pp. 955-057, fig. 1 ). — Serious discoloration and break-down of Wisconsin 
cabbage in storage proved to be due to P. paraeitica. From the infected lower 
leaves of maturing heads the fungus followed the parenchyma tissues into the 
pith region of the stem and from there worked upward through the head. 
Grayish black discolorations of stems and Inner leaves often made the heads 
unmarketable. Bacterial soft rot and Altemaria rot caused great loss in some 
bins of cabbage by secondary infection of the tissues invaded by Peronospora . — 
{Courtesy Biol. Abs.) 

Glassification of southern celery-mosaic vims, W. 0. Pbiob {Phytopaihoh 
ogy, 25 {1985), No. 10, pp. 947-954, figs. 4).— Ciontinuing these studies (B. S. B., 
74, p. 62), the author reports that plants of the Golden Gem Midget variety of 
Zinnia elegwns Infected with this virus became specifically immune to infectloii 
with a yellow strain of cucumber-mosaic virus. It is therefore believed that 
these two viruses are closely related Immunologically and that the celery vims 
should be classified as a strain of the cucumber virus. This conclusion Is 
corroborated by the fact that tbe celery-mosaic and cucumber-mosaic viruses 
produce similar symptoms in Zea mays, OommeUna oommunU, and Yiym 
sinensis. — {Courtesy Biol. Abs.) 

A probable vector of cassava mosaic in southern Nigeria, F. D. Gouhms 
{Trap. Agr. ITrinidadl, 12 {1985), No. 8, p. 215).— Using two infected and two 
healthy cuttings of bitter cassava {Manihot utiUssima) in eadi of two Inasct- 
proof cages, the author obtained mosaic infection in the developing hes^iy. 
plants in the cage into which a total of 814 individuals of the aleuroWi 
Bemisia sUgeriensis had been introduced at intervals, but not in the insect-free 
cage. 

Rhopographus seae on com, H. K. Voobheis {Myoologia, 26 {1984), No. 
pp. 115^117, pis. 2).— At the Florida Experiment Station tte author studied, and 
here describes, the Imperfect stag© of R. sme as Closterosporium JongUptmUfih 
n. sp. Both stages are illustrated. Observations showed that in the field At 
fungus does not atta<fii oomstalkB until after they have matured, 
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life history of m Oercospora leaf spot fangiis of cowpea* D. H. Latham 
{MyoologUif 26 {196k), No, 6, pp, 516-^27, pi, 1, ftffo, f). — This paper reports the 
results of studies of the hosts, symptoms, and range of the disease and of 
the pathogenesis, morphology, and life history of the fnngus shown to be the 
cause, hitherto known only under the conidial form O, cruenta. The perlthe- 
clal stage was demonstrated and Is here described as Mycosphaerella cruenta 
n. comb. The spermagonial stage is also described, and all three stages are 
shown to be genetically connected. 

Botrytis disease of lettuce, M. M. Abdel-Saiam (Jour. Pomol, and Hort. BcL, 
12 (1964), No, If pp, 15-^5, pi, 1). — This Botrytis disease is reported to be widely 
distributed and to cause severe losses in England. Observations on its seasonal 
occurrence indicated the most serious phase of attack to be the collar rot 
(“red-leg*’) form on overwintered seedlings when planted out in the spring, 
but some losses are also caused in fall sowings in the open. The various types 
of the disease and their symptoms are described. The incidence was increased 
by abnormally early sowings in the fall, and overwintered seedlings trans- 
planted early in the spring had a higher incidence than those ‘set out later. 

Prom the isolations made, 13 strains of B. cinerea were obtained, falling into 
two distinct groups — one with profuse sclerotial development and few conidia, 
the other with abundant conidia and either few or numerous sclerotla. 

Either artificial or spontaneous Infection was much less in the warm green- 
house than in the coldframes. High humidity favored attack, and that of the 
air is probably more conducive to the progress of Infection than soil humidity. 

Of 10 varieties of lettuce tested, the cabbage type Lee Immense proved most 
resistant, followed by the Cos types Bath Black-Seeded and Hicks Hardy 
White. Active lesions may definitely heal up, and it is suggested that resis- 
tance Is correlated with the development of an infiltrated layer of a gumlike 
substance in the bordering healthy tissues. 

Steeping the overwintered seedlings at transplantation time in 0.5 percent 
Uspulun or Nu-green solutions for from 0.5 to 1 hr. gave promise for the red- 
leg stage of the disease, but watering the soil in the frames with Uspulun dur- 
ing the growth of the seedlings caused considerable permanent stunting. 

On the Botrytis disease of lettuce, with special reference to Its control, 
W. Brown (Jour, Pomol, and Hort. Sci., 13 (1935) ^ No, 5, pp, 247-259),-— The 
author reviews the previous phases of this work on lettuce diseases by Abdel- 
Salam (see above), and then details his experiments of the 1034 and 1085 
seasons, the main results of which were as follows ; 

Frame culture leads to considerable risk from fungus (and more particu- 
larly Botrytis) Infection. Repetition of the tests with Uspulun and with mer- 
curic chloride confirmed earlier results in that there was appreciable control 
but that the danger of damage to the seedlings restricted the value of these 
methods. Tests with the nonmercurial dust Brassisan (the effective constit- 
uent of which is the chloronitrobenzene preparation) gave fhvorable results 
in control, and the only case of severe damage was where the roots had been 
liberally coated with the dust No injury or check to growth was noted when 
seedlings were dusted in situ a few hours before pulling for transplantation. 
The risk of damage from Brassisan may be dismissed as negligible. Whether 
or not a preliminary wetting of the seedlings in the frame is advisable cannot 
be definitely stated, since the evidence In its favor was based on the results 
of treatments given in the open. 

The mycorrhizas of the potato [trans. title], J. Oostantin and J. Maobov 
(Ann. Bci, Nat, Bat,, 10, ser.^ 17 (1935), No, 1, pp, 37-50, ph, 8).— Potatoes from 
seeds sown In the Pyrenees and planted in previously uncultivated soils at 
different altitudes and in different stations presented very characteristic endo- 
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trophic xnycorrhUsafl. The infestation was usually abundant but WM local 
or l adrf n g in certain indlTiduals. In potatoes from seeds planted at the fame 
stations but in arable soils, the mycorrhisas were often lacking or were rare. 

The virgin soils from which these mycorrhisas originated carried a varied 
flora, but no Solanaceae. The potato is thus capable of initiating a synddotile 
relation with the endophytes of other plant families. 

Although the mycorrhisas hitherto reported for potatoes and other spedes 
of the genus have been described as exclusively intracellular, those here de* 
scribed were often intercellular. Thus one and the same species of plant may 
live in symbiosis with two different types of endophytes, and the dhDBerent 
modes of growth of the two forms appear to be characteristic and not in- 
duced by the anatomical peculiarities of the tissues which harbor them. 

Investigations of the vlrns diseases of the potato. — m, Further experi- 
ments with viruses of the mosaic group [trans. title], B. K&nua (Phptopetk. 
Ztsehr., 7 (1934), No, 1, pp, 1-30, figs, 17), — ^In continuation of previous studies 
of various strains of potato mosaic viruses (E. S. B., 72, p. 7d7), the following 
results were obtained : 

The author’s strain R 77 is apparently a mixed virus with one element 
similar to a weak strain of K. M. Smith’s Y virus. This was further con- 
firmed by its successful passage through SoUmum nigrum, Niootiana glutkiosa, 
and Nicandra physaloides, and the elimination of the Y element when inocu- 
lated into B. raoemigerum and Datura stramonium. With this element elim- 
inated the virus no longer cleared the veins, nor did it produce the true 
which later was determined to be a diagnostic character of the mixture in 
R 77. In its purified form it resembled the *’ring” viruses M 28 and H 19. 
When the Y component was added to the “purified” R virus the original 
R 77 virus resulted. 

The real cause of the change lay in the elimination of one component rather 
than in a weakening of the virus by passage through Datura, When viruses 
M 23, H 19, or G. A. are passed through the Wohltmann potato variety thmre 
is no change in them, but when they are passed through the Brdgold variety 
there may be a change in M 28, though this is not determined with certainty. 
However, when R 77 was passed through either of these varieties there was 
a very definite change, in both cases the resulting virus being weaker than 
either the mixed or the purified R 77. When, after passage through the potato, 
the viruses were heated to from 58” to 60” C. it was shown that the potato 
host not only eliminated the concomitant strain Yr, but also weakened the 
R strain. 

▲ dark mosaic on the Brdgold variety appeared in the greenhouse but was 
latent in the field. The various strains of virus isolated by the author were 
added to such greenhouse stock, as well as to potato plants plainly showing 
various types of mosaic. The resulting symptoms are described and the simi- 
larities and differences pointed out for each case. The results Indioited that 
the five strains M 23, H 19, R, Wo 8, and B 1 continued to be distinct from 
one another but that all belonged to the ring spot group of viruses. They 
may appear together or separately, and may be masked in one host and not 
in another. — {Courtesy Biol, Abs.) 

Parasitism of Sderotlum oryzae Oatt., B. B. Muhoxub {Indian Jour. Ayr, 
BoL, 3 {1935), No, 3, pp, The symptoms of rice diseases due to ffciero- 

Hum oryzae as described by different investigators are compared. 

Oultures of BoleroHum spp. from various sources were grouped into four 
categories, and studies of the morphology and parasitism of two of them are 
here reported. One of them, with colored hyphae and small, smooth sdeto- 
tia and Inducing dianges in the color of the substrates, was identified as 8. 
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d/ryzae. In culture it produced conidia of HelmMhoiporkm 
Tbe ascigerous stage was not produced, but by analogy it la referred to 
Leptosphueria aalvinii. The second form, with hyaline hyphae and larger, 
rough-surfaced sclerotia and not inducing changes in the color of the sub- 
strate, was identified as Rhizoctonia microaclerotia, 

S. oryzae failed to induce infection either in pots or in fields heavily In- 
fested with the sclerotia, but in test tube experiments the disease was pro- 
duced. Pot tests with R. microsclerotia also gave negative results. How- 
ever, 8. oryzae occurred in the rice fields, and the sclerotia were seen on the 
sheaths and culms of healthy plants. Sterility could not be correlated with 
the presence of the fungus. It is therefore concluded that under normal con- 
ditions in India these fungi are unable to produce disease in the rice crop. 

Toxicity of low concentrations of ammonia to mycelium and sclerotia of 
Sclerotiam rolfsil, L. D. Leach and A. E. Davet (Phytopatholoffy, 25 (1955), 
Ro, 10, pp. 957-959, fig. 1). — Working at the College of Agriculture, Davis, Oallf., 
24 hr. of exposure in aqueous solutions containing 50 p. p. m. of ammonia 
proved lethal to mycelium of S. rolfsii and in those containing 250 p. p. m. to 
sclerotia. Formaldehyde was less toxic. Either anhydrous ammonia or am- 
monium sulfate dissolved in irrigation water at approximately 300 p. p. m. of 
NH» significantly reduced the percentage of infection and increased the yield 
of sugar beets in heavily infested fields. 

The sugar beet as a host of Heterodera marionl (syn. H. radicicola) 
[trans. title], O. MumcRAXi (Indua. Bac. Ital., 28 (1935), No. 2, pp. 58-dl, fig. 1 ). — 
This nematode is reported as causing decreases in the weight and sugar con- 
tent of sugar beet roots. — {Courtesy Biol. Ahs.) 

Organisms associated with sugarcane mosaic and their relation to the 
mosaic virus, S. V. Desai {Indian Jour. Agr. Boi., 5 {1935), No. 3, pp. 367-^86 ). — 
The author gives a preliminary report of the isolation of a bacterium with a 
filter-passing stage from mosaic-infected sugarcane leaves. Serological tests 
suggested the mosaic virus to be the filter-passing stage of the bacterium. 
The batcerium stage differed antigenically from the other stages of the life 
cycle and also from the mosaic virus. No prophylactic powers were shown by 
antisera either of the bacterium or of the mosaic virus. 

The life cycle of the organism isolated was divided into the following stages : 
(1) Piltrable and invisible (virus), (2) filtrable and visible (“G” type of 
Hadley), (3) uonfiltrable and visible (bacterial), and (4) spore stages. It 
is reported to differ in cultural and biochemical reactions from all bacteria 
hitherto known. 

Stinking pot of sugarcane, S. V. Desai {Indian Jour. Agr. Boi., 5 {1935), 
No. 3, pp. 387-392). — The author describes the symptoms of this stem disease, 
usually associated with stem injuries, from which two bacterial types were 
isolated, the one white and the other bluish on agar media. By inoculation 
tests the latter form was shown to be pathogenic, and when inoculated into 
borer holes it produced the characteristic disintegration and fermentation. 
The biochemical reactions of the organism and comparisons with related bacteria 
led to its designation as B[acillus] pyocyancus saccharum n. v. 

The white form caused no infection alone, but when inoculated along with 
the bluish form the pathogenic eflaciency of the latter was Increased. 

Heterothallism of sunflower powdery mildew, C. B. Yabwood {Boienoe, 82 
(1935), No. 2131, pp. il7, 4 I 8 ).— In this preliminary note the author presents 
experimental data considered to be reasonable proof of heterothallism in 
Brysiplhe eichoraoearum on Eelianthus am/uus. This is believed to be the 
first record of heterothallism in the Brysiphaceae. 
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ClMaileal itaOleg om tbe Tinu of tobacco moaalet IV, V, yL.&SJmM 
(Phytopathology, 26 (19S5), No, 10, pp, 899^21, 922-9S0).---A condfiiiiatta of 
this seHes of atudiec (B. S. B., 73, p. 683). 

IV. Borne effeete of 64fferent chemical agents on inf€otivity.-^The eHeet of 
110 chemicals cm the infectlTity of purified preparations of tobacco-mosair. vinis 
was determined. Many of them affected neither the Tims nor the test idant A 
few caused an increase and many a marked decrease in the infectivity of 
the Tirna The necessity of differentiating between the action of c^emloal 
on yirus and that of chemical on plant was demonstrated. In general, 
chemicals with a direct inactivating action on tobacco-mosaic virus may be 
classified as oxidizing and protein-precipitating agents and agents causing an 
H-ion concentration known to inactivate the virus. The fact tliat tobacoo^mosaic 
vims was unaffected over long periods by concentrations of mercuric cUorlde 
known to be germicidal suggests that the virus is not a bacterial organism. 
Virus in purified preparations was affected by mercuric chloride at pH 6, 7, 
and 8 to a markedly greater extent than at pH 3, 4, and 5. lliese residts 
accord with recent evidence that this virus is a protein. Dipotassium idioB- 
phate or phosphate buffers near pH 7 cause a marked increase in its infecttvlty 
when tested in Phaseolus vulgaris, but when tested in Turkish tobacco plants 
they may cause a reduced Infectlvity, and in Niootiana gXutinosa no change 
or an increase or decrease in infectlvity. Charcoal may cause no change, or 
an Increase or decrease in infectivity, depending on the ratio of amount of 
charcoal to amount of virus. The virus may be completely removed from 
solution by adsorption on charcoal. Maximum adsorption occurs at from 
pH 3 to 5 and with very finely divided charcoal. 

V. Determination of optimum hydrogenrUm concentrations for purification 
by precipitation with lead acetate, — ^The optimum H-ion concentrations for 
carrying out the three principal steps in ,the lead acetate method for puri- 
fication of tobacco-mosaic virus proposed by Vinson and Petre (B. S. R., 65, 
p. 843) were determined. That for lead subacetate precipitation was about 
pH 9, for neutral lead acetate precipitation about pH 5.5, and for elution of 
the virus from the neutral lead acetate precipitate about pH 7. A greatly 
increased virus yield was obtained by modifying their process slightly and 
carrying out the lead subacetate precipitation at about pH 9 instead of 
at pH 6.5. The modified process proved very useful for the rapid preparation 
of colorless, partially purified solutions with a virus concentration equal to 
or somewhat greater than that of the original material. 

Effect of tannic acid on the infectlvity of tobacco-mosaic virus, EL H. 
Thobitbebbt (Phytopathology, 25 (1935), No. 10, pp, 931-937).— At 1 percent or 
higher concentrations for 15 min., tannic acid prevented infection of Scotia 
bean plants by tobacco-mosaic virus. At lower concentrations Infection was 
reduced as the concentration was increased. On removal of the acid either 
by ultrafiltration or by precipitation from the virus suspension with gelatin 
a part of the infectlvity was restored. When applied to the plant before 
inoculation at from 0.01 to 10 percent concentrations, tannic acid greatly re- 
duced, but in no case completely inrevented, infection, and the degree of inhibi- 
tion was proportional to the concentration of the acid. 

SoU^tempefrature studies on Florida cigar-wrapper tobacco, B. B. BxH- 
OAiD and L. O. Gbatz (Jour. Agr. Res, [27. 8.], 51 (1935), No. 5, pp. 441-449, 
figs. 3).— The Florida Experiment Station conducted experiments **to determine 
the Cardinal soil temperatures for the growth of transplanted cigar-wrapper 
tobacco seedlings. The minimum and maximum were found to be approxl- 
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mat^ 8* and 40** C., respectiyely, and the optimal range from about 24Ji* 
to 82*. 

“Experiments were conducted to determine the effect of constant soil tem- 
peratures on the development of black dumk {Phvtophthora parasitica tUoo» 
tianae Tucker) in Round Tip tobacco plants, which are very susceptible to 
the disease. The minimum temperature for infection was found to vary con- 
siderably with the age of the plant, ranging from 16* or lower for newly 
transplanted seedlings to about 24* for plants inoculated several weeks after 
transplanting. The optimum Is about 28* and the maximum about 34*. 

“Observations on black shank in the field Indicate that soil temperature is 
an important factor in the development of the disease." 

Development of Phoma rot of tomatoes in transit and in storage, A. A. 
NiGHTmoALX and G. B. Ramsey (U. B, Dept, Agr, Cite, S71 {19S5), pp, 8 ), — ^Bot 
due to P. destruotiva, one of the most frequent causes of losses in tomatoes in 
transit and storage, has been reported from all the important tomato-growing 
States, but has been most serious in shipments from Florida. In this study, 
**mature-green’* fruits selected for freedom from disease, wrapped and packed 
in the usual way, and shipped during four seasons from Florida to Chicago and 
New York showed Phoma rot on arrival — ^in the 1884 shipment, 38.8 percent. 
About 88 percent of the lesions in the last shipment were on ripe fruits which 
could still be marketed, but lesions also occurred on green fruits. Their 
number bore no relation to maturity, but they were larger and developed more 
rapidly on ripe than on green tomatoes, and the size of the lesions increased 
more rapidly in storage than in transit. The rate of development of the 
lesions also varied with the temperature. Practically all the spots developing 
in storage were already visible at the end of a 6- or 7-day transit period, but 
fruits seemingly free on arrival after from 4 to 5 days in transit often bore 
imperceptible infections which developed as the fruit ripened. A few new 
lesions developed about stem scars or injured areas from pycnospore Infections 
in storage. Pycnidia occurred in the larger lesions on ripe tomatoes, but none 
were found on those that were green. By rupturing the epidermis they open 
the way for entry of other organisms of decay. 

Apple Investigations in Tasmania: Miscellaneous notes, W. M. Gabne and 
D. BIaetin {Jour, Council SoL and Indus, Res, [Ansi.], 7 {19S4), No. 4, pp, 903- 
914 ) • — ^Based on original work and a review of the literature, the authors refute 
the theory that bitter pit is due to a virus. Four forms of crinkle are de- 
scribed, and susceptible apple varieties are listed. Observations and storage 
trials (m break-down indicated its relation to water core. Water core of imma- 
ture fruit, a late type, and three types of break-down following water core 
are described. 

The molecular concentration and osmotic pressure of apple Juice as calculated 
from the depression of the freezing point was correlated closely with the re- 
fractive index for all apple varieties tested except Cox Orange Pippin. For- 
mulas ^re given. 

Water-core, C. P. Hablbt {Mountaineer Qroicer, 6 (1935), No, 64, pp, 10- 
i8).^This is an address summarizing the experimental data on the causal 
relation of heat for water core of aiq^les, on the chemical changes involved 
during its initiation and development, and on the most effective methods of 
control 

Intercellnlar humidity in relation to fire-blight snsceptlbility in apple 
and pear, Lu Shaw {[New Fork] Cornell Bta, Mem, 181 {1933), pp, 40 , figs, 
ii).— In these studies, the methods for culturing the host plants and measuring 
the fire blight susceptibility have been described previously (E. S^ B., 71, pp. 
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ITO, 486), tad Bartlett and Kleffer pears and MdntoSh, DeUdoos, «ld TeUd^ 
Transparent apples were tbe yarleties need. The method need for measnrinir 
the rdatlve humidity In the intercellular spaces of living plant tissues iUTphrei 
measurement of the turgor deficit of the cells, from whldi the Intercdlular hu- 
midity is calculated. With the aid of a table showing the relation between 
osmotic and vapor pressures and that betwemi vapor pressure and relative hu- 
midity, turgor-deficit values up to 96.5 atmospheres can be rapidly converted to 
equivalent relative humidities. A tedmic for measuring the effect of relative 
humidity on the growth of micro-organisms in artificial media is described* 

Measurements were made of the growth rate of Brwinia amylovora in botii 
liquid and solid synthetic and organic media with different humidity equiva- 
lents produced by varying the concentration of various sugars therein, and in 
solid media with the humidity equivalents established over H1SO4. The results 
indicated a maximum growth rate at 99.9 percent r. h., about one-third of the 
maximum at 99, about one-twentieth at 98, very slight or no growth at 97, and 
no growth at 96 and 96 percent r. h. 

Pear fruits and cut shoots in equilibria with different relative humidities had 
a maximum susceptibility at 100 percent r. h., about one-sixth of the maximum 
at 90, about one-tenth at 98, very slight disease development in a few cases at 
97, and none at all at 96 and 95 percent r. h. Potted pear and apple plants at 
different atmospheric humidities and soil moistures showed high susceptibility 
and intercellular humidity when the environmental moisture content was his^, 
and low susceptibility and Intercellular humidity when that was low. With the 
average intercellular humidity between 97 and 98L5 percent, the plants were 
immune or only slightly susceptible, with it above 99.5 percent they were highly 
susceptible, and with intermediate intercellular humidities the plants were in- 
termediate in blight susceptibility. 

Preliminary measurements on orchard trees indicated significant diurnal 
variations in intercellular relative humidity. 

From the data obtained it is concluded that Intercellnlar humidity definitely 
Influences the fire blight susceptibility in apples and pears, and that it is prob- 
ably the major factor in the differences of susceptibility in comparable groups 
of plants in environments differing in moisture content. 

Spraying and dusting experiments on the control of apple scab (Ven- 
turia inaequalis) and apple mildew (Podosphaera lencotricha) at East 
Mailing in 1981-1982, M. H. Moose (Jour. Pomol, and Sort. 8oi., 12 (1984), 
No. 1, pp. 57-79, pis. 4 ). — In continuation of this series of studies (E. S. B., 70, 
pp. 196, 199, 798) , the following results are recorded : 

The previous results were largely supported, though for the first time in 
7 yr. seasonal conditions rendered two preblossom sprayings necessary for 
excellent scab control. A **half-strength** bordeaux mixture (4 lb. GUSO4, 18 
lb. hydrated lime, and 100 gal. water) caused no injury in 1962, but gave poor 
scab control. Colloidal sulfur, less eftective than lime-sulfur, gave good ccm- 
trol in 1961 but not in 1982. The results with sulfur dust were very beneficial, 
but apparently dQ)ended largely on seasonal conditiona It was useful post- 
blossom following a preblossom wet spraying, but proved unreliable when used 
for both treatments. It was effective against apple mildew and red apMer. 
Extra postblossom dustings were beneficial during the wet season of 1961, 
and more dust than spray applications are, in general, deemed advisable. The 
assembled data all point to the inference that for dusting to be most ^ective 
applications should be made before infection. At the strengths used, lime- 
sulfur was the best fungicide tested, giving good control of scab, mildew, and 
red imidmr. With added gelatin it was, in general, less satisfoetory for scab. 
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In 1932 fruit drop followed the postblossom use of llme^mlfur and of nilfiir 
dust Severe fruit russetlng was noted in 1982, but is regarded as the result 
of the interaction on the trees, preblossom, of soft soap with lead graenate 
or its derivatives. 

The influence of rootstock on scab infection of leaves and fmit was noted, 
some evidence being obtained that the Cox Orange Pippin variety worked on 
certain stocks might be more easily protected by spi^uying or dusting than 
when worked on other stocks. 

Certain results are used to illustrate the cumulative effects of preceding 
treatments on the same trees. 

One spray controls peach loaf -curl, D. Cation {Michigm Sta. Quart, But, 
18 (1935), No, 2, pp. 86-^8).— This is a general discussion of the symptoms and 
control of leaf curl (Taphrina deformans) ^ the most prevalent and destructive 
fungus disease of peach trees in Michigan. It may be completely prevented 
by one application of a strong fungicide during the dormant season, the stand- 
ard practice in the State being an early spring treatment witli 6 gal. of liquid 
lime-sulfur made up to 100 gal. of water, or 12.6 gal. of the lime-sulfur if the 
San Jose scale is also to be controlled. Leaf curl may also be controlled by 
a fall application of 8-^100 bordeaux mixture. 

The red spot disease of plums (Polystigma rubmm) [trans. title], V. 
Tbdponova {Phytopath, Ztsohr,, 7 {1934), No, 1, pp, 73-92, figs, d).— This disease 
is reported to be wide-spread and to cause much damage by defoliation in 
Bulgaria, and to be generally present in various other Eunopean countries. 
P, rubrum affects Prunus domestica and its varieties P. insUitia, P, spinasa, 
and P, divaricata, while Polystigma fulvum occurs on Prunus padus. The 
taxonomy of Polystigma rubrum is reviewed. 

The plum variety Kustendilzwetsche, which is most susceptible, is grown 
generally in Serbia and Bulgaria. After the fungus has killed a certain amount 
of tissue the mycelial threads thicken and finally produce a stroma and a 
pycnidium [spermagonium?]. The spring infection comes from ascospores. 
The pycnospores [spermatia?] germinate readily in the laboratory, but it has 
never been possible to cause infection with them, and their function remains 
unknown. 

About equal control of the disease was obtained by three treatments with 
bordeaux mixture, lime-sulfur, or Solbar. 

Triohotheoium roseum, Fusarium, and especially Oloeoaporium polystignU- 
oolum are reported to grow on the stromata of the Polystigma, In wet weather 
the last named may be sufficiently abundant to check or inhibit complete the 
spread of the plum pathogen. — {Courtesy Biol, Aba.) 

Blackberries: Possible source of streak infection in black raspberries, 
J. K. Thobnton {Phytopathology, 23 {1935), No. 10, pp. 959-961), •^In this note 
from the Pennsylvania State College the author, from field observations, de- 
scribes a number of cases in which high percentages of the streak disease 
developed in black raspberries grown beside blackberries, the highest incidence 
always occurring in parts of plantings nearest the blackberries. It is there- 
fore believed that the blackberries were a factor in this increased incidence 
of streak. 

Susceptibility of raspberry species and varieties to leaf spot (Myco- 
sphaerella mbi) at Beltsville, Maryland, G. M. Dasbow {Phytopathology, 25 
{1935), ^No, 10, pp. 961, 981?).— Resistance to this leaf spot largely determines the 
hardiness of American varieties of raspberries in Maryland. Whoi it Is epi- 
demic and the canes are nearly defoliated by August or September, the fbod 
reserves are insnflicient and the canes more subject to winter injury. Twdve 
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AMatic q;)ecie« and 11 llttla4aiowii or new varletiea are Hated aa Htgltty 
realatant, while moat Tariettea are hl^ly snaceptible. 

Ojrtological InToatigations of ^^oomt-iioiid** of the vliie [trana. tltle]| 
D. BAaoHZAZTo (Aroh, Roumain, Path, Swpt et Miorohioh, 6 (19S$), Ro, 4f pp, 
S5S^5, pis, 2S, flffs, 26 ), — ^Thta monographic study deals with court<noud (mean* 
Ing “short Intemodes”), a disease further characterised by a sigsag growth of 
the vines and a failure of most of the flowers to develop into berries. !nie 
latter is claimed to be due to degeneration of the ovules rather than to pollen 
sterility. Heterotypic and homeotypic nuclear divisions of pollen mother eella 
occur normally in both court-noud affected and healthy ViHs, The nuclecflus 
first buds out some of its material, and then the chromosomes become evident 
and pair into 19 bivalents which separate so that tetrads form normally. Bod- 
shaped mitochondria occur in the meristematic cells of both court-noud affected 
and healthy grapevines. As the cells differentiate some mitochondria assuxne 
the shape and function of plastids, but when the cells are affected by court- 
noud the plastids soon dump together, the cytoplasm assuming a reticulated 
appearance and outlining vacuoles wherein some oemlophilic material 
accumulates. 

Staining sections for from 15 to 25 min. in boiling safranine, add fuchsln, 
etc., demonstrated what is described as a “mycelium endophyte** in and between 
the degenerating cells. The results of this cytological study of healthy and 
diseased vines and of the host relations with this mycorrhizalike fungus are 
described in great detail. From these results, the author claims an intimate 
correlation between the pathological manifestations and the development of 
the endophytic mycelium. The disease is considered to be a stage or a con- 
sequence of the excessive development of this mycelium. It probably begins 
by living symbiotlcally with the healthy tissues of the plant, but gradually In- 
duces a decrease in the starch and an accumulation of fatty substances in these 
tissues, leading then to the characteristic deformations of the various organs, 
to decreased crop yields, and finally to the death of the stem . — (Courtesy 
Biol, Af)s,) 

Experiments on the treatment of mottle-leaf of citrus trees, E. B. Pabkxb 
(Amer, 8oo, Hort, 8ci, Proo,, SI (1934), Sup., pp. 98-107). — ^The author reviews 
the work of others on various chemical treatments for mottle-leaf, summarizes 
the results of studies under the auspices of the California Citrus Experiment 
Station conducted since 1028, and discusses further investigations still in 
progress. 

Since the inconsistent results of the earlier tests with ferrous sulfkte were 
correlated with the presence or absence of zinc as an Impurity, It was thought 
possible that the effectiveness of the ferrous sulfate in the control of the dis- 
ease might be not due to the iron. Accordingly, zinc sulfate was tried in 
various combinations with ferrous sulfate and manure applied to thq soil, as 
zinc sulfate crystals or solutions Introduced into holes in the tree trunks, and 
as zinc sulfate alone or in various combinations given in the form of spray 
treatments. Varying results in control and in Injury to the trees were ob- 
tained, with the general conclusion that applications of zinc tralfate alone to the 
soil appear to be unsatisfactory and that direct treatment of the leaves may 
prove to be an effective method of control from the standpoints of cost, more 
uniform results, and lessening of chemical injury to the trees. The present 
recommendations for trial on a small scale suggest the light application of a 
mixture of 10 lb. of commercial sine sulfate, 5 lb. of hydrated lime, 4 on. 
of powdered blood albumin spreader, and 100 gal. of water. Treatment with 
sinoooifimlnliig dusts is also considered promising: 
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It is suggested that some questions concerning the nee of sine compounds 
for mottle-leaf control will not be answered until the reasons for their effeo* 
tiveness or for the lack of responses are known. 

Redncing decay in citrus fruits with borax, J. R. WmsTon (U, 8. Dept 
Agr,, Tech, Bui, 488 (1985), pp, 32, figs, 21), — ^In comparatiye tests, a borax bath 
given to citrus fruits on arrival at the packing house satisfactorily retarded 
decay due to the common stem-end rot and blue mold organisms, but delayed 
baths were not as effective. The treatment proved to be effective on fruit 
needing artificial coloring, as well as on that fully colored at harvesting, but 
was much more effective on firm than on overripe fruit. A borax concentration 
of not less than 8 percent gave best results. Preferably, the wet fruits should 
be dried slowly and the borax left on them for several hours. In cold weather 
the fruit rind should be warmed to about 90® F. to retain the maximum amount 
of borax in solution. 

The value of the treatment was observed from the transit period through 
to the retailer and consumer in the reduction of decay and the Improved keep- 
ing quality of the fruit. The cost in commercial packing houses should not 
exceed from one-half to two-thirds of a cent per 100 lb. of fruit. 

Gymnosporanginm myricatum in relation to host parenchyma strands, 
B. O. Dodob (Mycologia, 26 (1934), No, 2, pp. 181-190, pU, 2, figs, 2), — In his 
study of the host-parasite relations of this fungus on the southern white cedar 
(ChamaecypaHs thyoides), the following facts were brought out: 

The mycelium penetrates the cortex parenchyma near the growing region 
and runs along vertically and radially between the host cells in fascicles or 
synemata. Binucleate haustorium mother cells are usually formed terminally, 
the subterminal cell branching out to continue growth. A thin thread pene- 
trates the wall of the host cell, continuing on in the cytoplasm before swelling 
up to form the haustorium, which grows to nearly its full size without a 
nucleus. A mature haustorium contains two nuclei and its mother cell none. 

Parenchyma and medullary ray cells adjacent to hyphae are stimulated or 
rejuvenated to enlarge and divide. From this there results a sort of paren- 
chyma strand. Four or five daughter cells are often enclosed within the old 
wall, the daughter cells being separated merely by thin membranes. New 
cells may be added at the end of a strand. The pressure exerted by this for- 
ward growth often crushes the opposing cortex cells so that there is a certain 
amount of invasion of the cortex by a “growth.” 

Sections of branches killed by the fungus show the remains of the strands 
as brown patches or streaks. Young seedlings or branches infected in the 
growing region are apt to be permanently dwarfed and die early. Strands 
found in the wood rings were originally captured by the wood laid down 
around them. The reaction of the host to the stimulus coming from the in- 
vading hyphae and the morphology of the haustoria and their mother cells 
are rather characteristic for each species of the genus, and thus furnish addi- 
tional clues for identification purposes. — (Courtesy Biol. Abs.) 

The present status of the Dutch elm disease, O. B. Gage (Jour, Tern, 
Acad. 8ol., 10 (1986), No. 2, pp. 88-85). — ^This is a brief sununary of present 
knowledge of the disease and of its history and status in Europe and in the 
United States. 

Brittle heart in Australian timbers. — ^A preliminary study, H. E. Daps- 
WELL and 1. Lanolands (Jour. Council 8ci. and Indus. Res. [Aust.), 7 (1984) t 
No. 4, pp. 190-196, pis. 2, fig. 1).—Tbe authors describe this timber defect, which 
is widely encountered in tropical countries, and give its distribution within 
the tree, its mechanical and physical properties, its structure, and the meth*> 
ods of detection. From all the available evidence, brittle heart is most satis- 
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Alctorily escplalned as an inclpl^t decay. Its gradual eatensloii aga^ 
erratlo distribution throughout the tree, changes in the prc^pesrbies of ite 
timber, and the presence of fungus hyphae in all the specimens eaaiained all 
fayor this theory. 

Longevity of Mernlina lacrymans In wood destroyed by its growtil« 
A. MoObba (Myoologia, 26 (1984), ^o. 5, pp. 4S4, 4^5).— This note indicates dbe 
Yiability of the fungus in wood to be at least 10 yr. and in the Eg;M)rophore at 
least 2 yr. 

Sclerotinla wilt of Oanada thistle, E. W. Bodine (Phytopathology, 26 (1986), 
No, 10, pp. 968, 964, fig. 1). — This note from the Colorado Experiment StatUm 
reports a wilting and dying of Oanada thistle (Oarduus arvenais) shown to bo 
due to 8. acHerotiorum. The use of this fungus for biological control of the 
thistle suggested itself, but its lack of full effectiveness and its wide host 
range threw it out of further consideration. 

ECONOMIC ZOOLOGY— ENTOMOLOGY 

Wildlife (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Beo. Agr. Rpt., 1985, pp. 55-58). ^The importance 
of the conservation of wildlife, the effects of unwise drainage of marshland, 
the place of wildlife in the land-use problem, and the biological and economic 
problems relating to it are considered (E. S. B., 72, p. 650). 

The mammals of OonnecUcnt, Q. G. Goodwin (Oorm. Btate Oeol. and Nat. 
Hist. Survey Bui. 58 (1985), pp. 221, pis. 88, figs. 19). — ^This publication provides 
information on the habits and distribution of the mammals native to Connecti- 
cut The account is based on field work conducted by the author in Connecti- 
cut during the summers of 1928 and 1980, on collections in a number of 
museums and of the U. S. B. A. Bureau of Biological Survey, and on trapper^ 
notes. Following introductory material and a classified list of mammals In 
Connecticut they are considered in systematic order. A general descrii»tion, 
measurements, geographical distribution, range and records in the State, and 
color are given for each form. A bibliography and indexes to Latin and 
common names are included. 

The migration of North American birds, F. C. Lincoln (V. 8. Dept. Agr. 
Giro. 868 (1985), pp. 72, figs. 29).— This contribution, which supersedes Bulletin 
186 by Oo<fice (E. S. B^, 33, p. 57), considers the mystery of migration, the 
time birds migrate, how they migrate, where they migrate, routes of migration, 
evolution of migration routes, vertical migration, vagrant migration, perils of 
migration, the infiuence of weather on migration, and the problems of migration. 
The contribution is presented with a list of 46 references to the literature and 
an index. 

An epidemic among voles (Microtus agrestis) on the Scottish border in 
the spring of 1984, C. Elton, D. H. S. Davis, and G. M. Findlay (Jour. Anim. 
Eool., 4 (1985), No. 2, pp. 277-888, pi. 1).—A discussion of an epidemic of en- 
cephalitis among voles in the Newcastleton area of southern Scotland, caused 
by a Toxoplasma invading the brain. 

The gapeworm (Syngamns) in wild birds, J. W. Oamfbbu. (Jour. Anhm. 
Bool., 4 (1986), No. 2, pp. 208-215). — In the studies reported, the details of whidh 
are given in four tables, gapeworms morphologically identical with 8. trachea 
Montagu were found in the carrion crow, rook. Jackdaw, magpie, starling, house 
sparrow, purple sandpiper, and pheasant Gapeworms identified as 8. merulae 
Baylls occurred in the song thrush, redwing, and bladibird. 

‘^Although the degree of infestation is lower in adult tiian in immature 
birds, adults are able to act as carriers of gapes. Young birds tend to free 
themselves from the worms as th^ get older. This confirms the condusloiis 
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of preylouB observers. Gapes is widely distributed among rooks, for young 
birds from eight different rookeries were found to be heavily infested. There 
is a tendency for Syngamus in starlings to be attached to ^e upper third of 
the trachea, and to the lower third in adult rooks and pheasants. Ohickens 
were infested by feeding with earthworms obtained from a rearing field where 
idieasants had been reared.’’ 

An ectoparasite census of ducks and geese (Anatldae) in Uganda, G. B. 
Thompsoit (Jour, Anim. Ecol., 4 (1985) ^ No, 2, pp. 192-194)- — ^This contribution 
reports upon examinations of 97 birds representing 0 species of Anatidae, from 
which a total of 1,759 parasites were obtained. The details are given in two 
tables. 

The reptiles of Connecticut, G. H. Lamson {Conn, State Oeol, and Nat, 
Hiit, Bui, 54 {19S5), pp, S5, pU, 12), — In this contribution the snakes, lizards, 
and turtles of Connecticut are dealt with, their length, color, habitat, food, and 
breeding habits being recorded. 

Effects of crude oil pollution on oysters in Louisiana waters, P. S. 
Galtsoff, H. F. Pbtthebch, B. O. Smith, and V. Eoehbino {Bui, Bur, Fisheries 
[U, fif.], 48 {19S5)t No, 18, pp, 148-210, pis, 2, figs, 18), — Following an introduc- 
tion by Galtsoff and Prytherch (pp. 144-146), preliminary field investigations, 
1983, are considered by Prytherch (pp. 146-149) ; a survey of oyster bottoms 
in areas affected by oil well pollution, 1934, by Smith (pp. 169-157) ; experi- 
mental studies of the effect of oil on oysters (pp. 156-193), including a review 
of the literature by Galtsoff (pp. 158, 169), the survival of oysters in oil-polluted 
water by Prytherch (pp. 159-167), and the effect of oil on feeding of oysters 
by Galtsoff and Smith (pp. 167-198) ; and the effect of crude oil on diatoms, 
by Galtsoff and Koehring (pp. 193-204). A bibliography of 34 titles is included. 

[Contributions on economic insects in Hawaii] {Sawaii, Ent, Soo, Proo„ 
8 {1988), No, 2, pp, 247, 248, 258-264 279-297, figs, 20; 8 {1984), No. 8, pp, 895-468, 
$17, 518, 585-548, figs, 7), — ^The contributions relating to insects of economic 
importance in Hawaii Include the following: A Hibiscus Bud Midge New to 
Hawaii [Contarinia maculipennis n. sp.], by B. P. Felt (pp. 247, 248) ; Intro- 
duction to Hawaii of Malayan Parasites (Scelionidae) of the Chinese Grass- 
hopper Oxya ohinensis (Thun.), with Life History Notes, by C. B. Pemberton 
(pp. 253-264) ; The Causes of Fluctuations of Populations of Insects, by B. N. 
Chapman (pp. 279-297) ; Notes on Two Pests of Pineapple Not Known in 
Hawaii [Metamasius ritchiei Marsh, and Thecla echion (L.)], by W. Carter 
(pp. 399-397), contributed from the Hawaiian Pineapple Producers’ Experi- 
ment Station; A Review of the Hawaiian Diptera, with Descriptions of New 
Species, by B. H. Bryan, Jr. (pp. 889-468), which includes a check list of the 
Diptera found in Hawaii; The Immunity of Pseudocooous hrevipes (CkU.) to 
Parasitism by Coocophagus gumeyi Oomi>ere, by C. T. Sdimidt (pp. 517, 518), 
contributed from the Hawaiian Pineapple Producers’ Experiment Station; and 
Notes on the Habits and Life History of Bdara molokaiensis Grlmshaw, a Se- 
rious Pest of the Roots of Plants in Hawaii (MycetophiUdae) (pp. 535-689) 
and Life History and Habits of Apelma hrevis Johannsen (Chironomidae) (pp. 
541-548), both by J. F. lUingworth. 

[Contributions on economic insects] {9, Cong, Far East. Assoc, Trop. Med,, 
Nanking, China, 1984, Trans,, vols, 1, pp, 508-506, pi, 1, figs, 8; 2, pp, 201-232, 
807-812, pis, 7, figs. 6), — ^The contributions presented at the ninth congress of the 
Far Eastern Association of Trc^cal Medicine held at Nanking, China, ^ 
October 1934 include the following: A Device for the Eradication of Bedbugs, 
by T. M. P’eng and W. W. Yung (pp. 503-606) ; Anti-Mosquito Measures in tbe 
Northqm Settlement of Malaya, by J. W. Scharff (pp. 201-212) ; Antilarval 
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Meavores by tbe Use of Paris Green in a Sheeted Area of Naid:ing« by T. T. 
Yao and 0. O. Wn (];^. 218-221) ; The Automatic DisMbtition of Pi^ Cbieen 
for Control of Anophelet Larvae, by P. P. Bussell (pp. 228-282), and The 
Temperature Factor in the Efficacy of Sodium Cyanide as a Larvidde, by 
E. Landauer (pp. 807-812). 

The locomotion of animals. — The flight of insects, A. Maonau {La Loco- 
motion Chez les animauw. — L Le Vol dee ineectee, Paris: Hermann d Co,t 19S4, 
pp, 186, pU, 36, figs, 209 ). — ^This account of the mechanics of insect flight Is Illus- 
trated by many text figures and several series of film-strip photographs. A 
list of 65 references to the literature is included. 

Studies of fluctuations in insect populations, V, VI, H. F. Bashes {Jour, 
Anim, Bool., 4 {1935), No. 2, pp. 24JHS63, fig, 1; 854-865).— Part 5 of this contri- 
bution from the Rothamsted Experimental Station (E. S. R., 74, p. 71) deals 
with the leaf-curling pear midge Dasyneura pyri Bouch4. The parasite Misooy- 
dops mardhali Kieff. is recorded as attacking the second and ensuing broods 
of the midge but in no case the first brood. 

The sixth and concluding part is devoted to a discussion of the results 
of the series of studies. 

Status of sugarcane insect pests during 1084 and 1085, J. W. Ihobah 
{8%gar Bui., 14 {1935), No. 3, pp. 3, 4)- — This contribution reports briefiy on the 
abundance of insect pests in 1934 and 1935 and outlines the various problems 
being investigated by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

The enemies of the grape and their control in Algeria. — The animal 
parasites, M. Delassus, A. Lepigbe, and R. Pasquibb {Les Bnnemis de la vigne 
en AlgMe et les moyens pratiques de les comhattre, — Tome I, Les Parasites 
animauw. Alger {Algiers): Jules Oarlonel, 1933, vol. 1, pp. V///-f845, figs, 
115 ). — ^Thls first part deals with the insect, nematode, and mite enemies of the 
grape and means for their control. 

Review of United States patents relating to pest control, [January— 
December 1085], R. C. Roabk {U. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. Ent. and Plant Quar., 
Rev. U. 8. Pat. Relat. Pest Control, 8 {1935), Nos. 1, pp. 10; 2, pp. 11; 3, pp. 10; 
4, pp. 12; 5, pp. 10; 6, pp. 8; 7, pp. 11; 8, pp. 10; 9, pp. 13; [10), pp. 10; 11, pp, 10; 
12, pp. 9 ). — A continuation of this review (E. S. B., 72, p. 808). 

Dusting cranberry bogs from the air, G. S. Beckwith {Amer. Cranberry 
Growers* Assoc., Proo. Ann. Conv., 66 {1935), pp. li--16 ). — Contributing from the 
New Jersey Experiment Stations, the author reports that air machines, used 
on a number of bogs, have shown great promise. The autogiro is said to have 
given an excellent kill with 80 lb. of pyrethrum to the acre, and seemed to 
force the pyrethrum dust through the vines more effectively than the air- 
plane. Where pyrethrum dust and clay mixture is used the autogiro is also 
more effective than the airplane. 

The problem of the evaluation of rotenone-containing plants.— 1, Derris 
elliptlea and Derris malaccensls, F. Tattebbtield and J. T. MAinnH (Ann. 
Appl. Biol., 22 {1935), No. 3, pp. 578-605, figs. 8).— In work at the Rothamsted 
Experim^tal Station seven samples of Derris root were examined chemically 
for the following determinations: Botenone (crude and recrystallized), ether 
extract, methoxyl content, and dehydro compounds. Insecticide tests were 
carried out and comparisons made between pairs of samples tested on the same 
day. When comparisons were made between pairs b^onglng to different species 
of Derris, the determinations of rotenone by the present methods, ether extract 
or methoxyl content, did not express accurately the relative Insecticidal iKiten- 
cies of the pairs of samples. When comparisons were made between pairs of 
the sUrne species, all these d^rminations appeared to give a closer measure 
of their rdative activities. The estimation of the d^ydro compounds, or of 
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rotenone plus the dehydro compounds in the resin, gave a better assessmetit 
of the relative potencies than the other determinations whether comparisons 
were made between samples of the same or of different species. 

The standardisation of petroleum and tar oils and preparations as in- 
secticides, H. Maetin (Ann, Appl. Biol., 22 (19S5), No. 2, pp. flff* ■!)• — 

This contribution from the Long A^ton Research Station, England, deals with 
the subject under the headings of petroleum oils, tar oils, combined tar- 
petroleum oil preparations, the status of certain oils and preparations under 
the proposed specifications, analytical methods, and evidence in support of 
proposed methods of analysis. A list of 76 references to the literature is 
included. 

The compatibility of pyrethrum insecticides with bordeanx mixture, 
C. Doehlebt (Amer, Oranlerry Growers* Assoc., Proo, Ann. Conv., 66 (1935), 
pp. 6-10). — Laboratory tests at the New Jersey Experiment Stations with the 
apple aphid have shown that both alcoholic and kerosene extracts of pyrethrum 
may be used in combination with bordeaux mixture without deterioration of 
the pyrethrins if Penetrol is used as a spreader and sticker. If rosin-fish oil 
soap is used as a spreader and sticker, the deterioration of the pyrethrins 
begins immediately and appears to become complete within 2 hr. 

In less extensive tests with the blunt-nosed leafhopper (Eusoelis striatiHua 
Fall.), the effectiveness of bordeaux, kerosene extract, and Penetrol was con- 
firmed, but one-third more pyrethrum was needed in this mixture to equal the 
same spray without bordeaux. 

Details of the tests are given in two tables. 

The comparison of dosage-mortality data, C. I. Bliss (Ann. Appl. Biol,, 
22 (19SS), No. 2, pp. 307-333). — The subject is dealt with under the headings of 
(1) measuring the agreement between dosage-mortality data and (2) estimating 
dosage from a standard curve. 

The role of fungi in the diet of the common damp-wood termite Zooteri 
mopsis angusticollis, E. 0. Heitdeb (Hilgardia [Calif omia Bta.}, 9 (1935), 
No. 10, pp. 499-525, figs. 8). — The common damp-wood termite Z. angusticollis 
(Hagen), associated in nature with an abundant and varied fungus flora, was 
fed individually and in groups on various fungus-containing and fungus-free 
diets. 

The results indicate that fungi (Trichodcnna Ugnorum) play an essential role 
in the natural diet of Z. angustioolUs. ^*The fungi offer a source of proteins. 
They probably supply vitamins which are essential to the normal growth and 
development of termites. Through the secretion of extracellular enzymes they 
may render the wood itself more available. It is not known what effect the 
fungi may have on harmful extractives in the wood. On the diet of fungus- 
free, sound wood mortality of termites was even higher during the early part of 
the experimental period than on the more deficient diet of filter paper, while 
on sound wood on which a growth of fungus had developed viability was good. 
Whether the termites survived because they were better nourished, or because 
the fungi had rendered some toxic substance in the wood harmless, or because 
of both factors, is uncertain. It is certain, however, that the differential factor 
was the presence of the fungus.” 

Orthoptera of the Japanese Empire, I, 11, T. Sbibaxi (Insecta Matsumu- 
rana, 4 (1930), No. 4, PP- 181-252, figs. 24: 5 (1931), No. ^ pp. 171-209, figs. 2d).— 
Part 1 of this work on the Orthoptera deals with the Gryllotalpidae and Grylli- 
dae (pp. '181-262), and part 2 with the Blattidae (pp. 171-209). 

Orthoptera of the Japanese Empire. — ^m, Fam. Mantldae, T. Shibaxi 
(Formosa [Taiwan} Nat. Hist. 8oo. Trans., 22 (1932), No. 120, pp. 112-123).-^ 
This Is a contUmation of the above work. 
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OxthopteM of the Japanese Empire.— IV, Phaamidae, T. ganu^r (Jfeni. 
Fwmltv Bci, and Agr,, Taihoku Imp, Univ., 14 (1985), No. S, pp. pit. 7, 

figi. P).— This fonrth part of the work above noted includes a list of 62 refer- 
ences to the literature. 

Control of pnmpkin bugs in citrus groves, J. R. Watson (OUrui Indmt^ 
16 (19S5), No. 9, pp. 8, 9). — ^This is a practical account of means of contrcd of 
the southern green stinkbug, referred to by citrus growers as the **pumpkln 
bug.” 

Insect injury simulating fungal attack on plants: A stem canker, an 
angular spot, a fruit scab, and a fruit rot of mangoes caused by Helopeltis 
bergrothi Beut. (Oapsldae), B. Lbaoh (Ann. Appl. Biol., 29 (19S5), No. S, 
pp. 525-^87, pis, 2, figs. 8 ). — In a contribution from the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Nyasaland, four different types of disease of the mango tree are shown 
to be caused by the capsid bug H. hergrothi. Symptoms of a stem canker, an 
angular leaf spot, a fiult scab, and a fruit rot of mangoes are described, and 
an account is given of the morbid anatomy of these diseases. References to 
control measures advocated against H. hergrothi are cited. The importance of 
further cooperative work between entomologists and mycologists in the study of 
plant diseases is emphasized. 

Studies on the secretion of diastase and Invertase by Empoasca solana 
Delong (Bhynchota, Homoptera, Jassidae), G. V. B. Hebfobd (Ann. Appl. 
Biol., 22 (1985), No. 2, pp. 801-806 ), — ^The study reported has shown that adults 
and nymphs of E. solana are able to eject diastase into the feeding medium. 
This diastase, besides being secreted in the salivary glands, is apparently also 
formed by certain yeasts which are regurgitated from the gut of the insects. 
A technic is described for feeding the leafhoppers on a liquid. The insects 
have also been shown to be capable of secreting an enzyme, probably invertase, 
which has the power of inverting pure sucrose. 

A preliminary report on the studies of certain diseases of cotton. — I, 
Studies of the cyrtosis, S. G. Teno (80L 800. China, Biol. Lah. Oontrih., Bot, 
8er., 6 (1981), No. 9-10, pp. 117-126 ). — Studies of a disease of cotton in China, 
first described by Cook in 1020 (E. S. R., 43, p. 446) and named cyrtosis or 
club leaf, and shown by S. C. Wang and H. Yuan in 1024* to be associated 
with the leafhopper CfUorita higuttula Mats., are reported upon. The ap- 
plication of bordeaux mixture as a r^llent was found to protect plants from 
the disease, and used weekly starting from the time the leafhoppers began to 
appear and ending at the time when the cotton plants ceased to form additional 
flowers it gave an increase in yield of from 20 to 30 percent It is pointed out 
that late planting should be avoided, and that other food plants of the leaf- 
hopper in the vicinity of cotton flelds should be destroyed. 

Chemical treatments for the control of the cyrtosis of cotton, S. H. Ou 
(8inensia, 6 (1984), No. 6-6, pp. 48O-488 ). — ^In the experiments conducted in con- 
tinuation of those by Teng above noted, flve applications of bordeaux mixture 
(fl-fl-50) during the season actually increased the yield of cotton, due to less 
severe development of cyrtosis, from 11.3 to 85 perc^t With copper-lime 
dust the Increase in yield was from 9A to 16 percent. 

Further experiments on the artiflcial feeding of Myzus persicae (Suls.) , 
M. A. Haicilton (Ann. Appl. Biol,, 22 (1985), No. 2, pp. 248-258, fig. i).— From 
the Bothamsted Experimental Station, a method is described for the feeding 
of the green peach aphid on media of which one constituent is a radioactive 
indicator containing polonium. The results show that the ajdiid picks up 
the indicator from the medium and transmits it to a leaf on which it la 


• Natl. Bonthesit. Ualv., Cotton Res. Lab. Bpt., 1924, pp. 1-18. 
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subBeqneDtly fed. The Yolnmes Imbibed are of the same order of magnitnde 
as those imbibed* by aphids under natural feeding conditions. A constant 
proportion of the amount imbibed is transferred to the leaf, from which it 
is deduced that the polonium is transmitted through the bodies of the aphids 
and not on the outsides of the stylets. Bvidence is given to cdiow that the 
virus probably behaves in the same way as the polonium. 

Studies on aphides infesting the potato crop. — ^IV, Notes on the migra- 
tion and condition of alate Myxns persicae Snlz., W. M. Davies and T. 
WHnxHBAD {Ann. Appl. Biol, 22 (1985), No. S, pp. 649--556).^ln a continuation 
of earlier studies (E. S. R., 73, p. 814), field observations have shown that 
winged migrants are the main source of the initial infestation of the green 
peach aphid on the potato crop. They arrive in quantity during June and 
July from various cruciferous plants on which they have hibernated or to 
which they migrate in early spring. The proportion of alate aphids was 
found to be much higher in a district where virus infection of the stocks had 
been rapid, compared with a district where such was negligible. The propor- 
tion of migrating alate green peach aphids infected with virus diseases in a 
district where the spread is rapid proved to be xxirticularly small. In 81 
experiments involving 1,178 alatae only four instances included vectors, pos- 
sibly only a single vector in each of the four experiments. 

It is concluded that the introduction of virus diseases into a healthy stock 
by migrating alatae is slight, but this small amount is subsequently spread by 
apterous forms moving within the crop. 

Bfaas action phenomena in mealybug wilt, W. Caster and 0. T. Sohmidt 
(Ann. Ent. Boo. Amer., 28 (J9S5), No. S, pp. S9&-403, figs. 2). — In a study made 
at the Hawaiian Pineapple Producers* Experiment Station of the relationship 
between numbers of pineapple mealybugs applied and resulting wilt of pine^ 
apple plants, 3,130 plants were infested with mealybugs varying in number 
from 1 to 40. Check plants to the number of 3,151 were also observed. 

It was found that **the sei>aration of mass action phencanena from those of 
incidence of toxic individuals by statistical methods is difllcult, but wilt in the 
plats infested with one mealybug per plant was not statistically significant 
when compared with that developing in the check plats. From this it is con- 
cluded that under the conditions of plant susceptibility prevailing at the time, 
the most susceptible plant required a toxic dose greater than that provided by 
the feeding of one mealybug. 

“The biology of the insect and field observations on its occurrence provide 
additional evidence against the hypothesis that wilt is the result of the inci- 
dence of toxic individuals. The datum on the factor of mass action is indica- 
tive, but other experimental approaches will be necessary before this factor 
can be adequately evaluated.” 

The camphor scale, A. W. Gbessmait and H. K. Plank (17. B. Dept. Agr. Oii*c. 
S65 (1935), pp. 20, figs. 7).— >A practical summary of information is given on the 
biology and ccmtrol of the camphor scale, an introduced pest of fruit and 
shade trees and ornamental plants in the Gulf Coast region, it b(4ng generally 
distributed in southern Louisiana with isolated infestatimis occurring in 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Texas. The scale has been found on nearly 200 
host plants, a list of which is included. The minimum time required to com- 
plete a generation is 51 days. There are three complete generations a year, 
and in some years a partial fourth brood may develop. Insect enemies and 
fnngns diseases are listed, but natural enmnies cannot be relied upon to control 
the scale. Control can be obtained by spraying with emulsions of petroleum 
oiL For dormant sprays, 2.5 to 8 percent of oil should be used, while summmr 
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appUcatfont dioald isontaln 1 to 12 peroeiit of on* Directioiis are glroai for 
timing appUcationa to secnre maximum effectiyenesa. Fumigatioa witH turdro- 
cyanic acid gaa ia alao an effective meana of control for ntiTaery atedc and 
many greenhouse plants. A dosage schedule ia given for this treatment 

A list ia given of 17 references to the literature. 

The Florida wax-scale (Oeroplastea floridenala (Oomst) ) ia Palestine, 
P. S. BoDiWHinna (Hadar, 8 {1985), No. 7, pp. 195, fig. i).— Studies of 

the biology, economic Importance, and control of the Florida wax scale are 
reported upon. 

Prompt treatment necessary for Holcocera control, A. J. BASnroxB and 
A. li. Botob {Citrus Leaves, 15 {1985), No. 9, pp. 7-9). — ^This ia a practical dia- 
cusaion of the orange worm control problem, with formulas and directiona for 
the application of sprays and dusts, based upon investigations at the Call- 
fomia Citrus Elxperiment Station (B. S. R., 73, p. 655). 

Observations on spray injury and codling moth control, W. 0. Dunoir 
{Amer. PomoL Soc. Proo., 50 {1984), pp. 10-12). ---A brief practical discussion, 
presented at the annua] convention of the American Pomological Society held 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., in December 1934. 

Control of iris borer (Hacronoctna onnsta Grote) , E. I. MoDanux. {Mich- 
igan 8ta. Quart. Bui., 18 {1985), No. 2, pp. 92-94, fig. 1). — ^The results of a seriaa 
of experiments with insecticidal treatments for control of the iris borer, car* 
ried on in several iris fields and under different conditions, are reported in 
tabular form. 

Treatment with liquids applied to rhizomes protected by earth dikes failed 
to kill the borer. Crystals of paradichlorobenzene applied to rhizomes covered 
with an inch or more of dry sand killed many larvae and pupae when applied at 
the rate of 1 oz. per square foot, but a smaller amount of the chemical was in- 
effective. Plants treated with paradichlorobenzene in oil applied with a brush to 
the openings of the borer tunnel were burned, and no kill resulted among either 
the iris borer or the lesser bulb fly. Where calcium cyanide was used at the rate 
of 1 oz. per square foot, “the larvae and pupae of the iris borer were killed as 
well as the larvae of the lesser bulb fly. There was no injury to the plant where 
the rhizomes were covered with dry sand before applying the calcium cyanide, 
but where the chemical came in contact with the naked rhizome burning re- 
sulted. Best results were obtained when the calcium cyanide was covered 
with a light layer of sand as soon as it was applied. Where the dosage was 
reduced to 0.5 oz. per square foot, the kill was not satisfactory.** 

The only satisfactory results obtained in the series of experiments conducted 
were those with calcium cyanide, with which, if applied with the precautions 
pointed out, no injury to the plants followed. 

The technic of handling mosquitoes, P. F. Russell and F. E. Baibas {Phil- 
ippine Jour. 8oi., 56 {1985), No. 8, pp. 257-294, pls. 8, figs. f«).— Methods employed 
in work with mosquitoes are dealt with. 

The genus Tabanus in Utah, J. A, Rowx and Q. F, Kwowlton {Oanad. Ent., 
67 {1985), No. 11, pp. 238-244, figs. JO).— Contributing from the Utah Experiment 
Station a key is giv^ to the species of Tahanus occurring in the State, together 
with notes on 15 spedes and a description of the new species T. utahensis. 

North American two-wlnged IUm of the genus Doryphorophaga (Tach- 
inidae, IMptera), H. J. Reinhabd {Jour. N. Y. Ent. 8oo., 45 {1985), No. 4, PP» 
387-594).— This synopsis, with a key to the six species of the genus Doryphoro- 
Phaga, twdudes descriptions of four that are new, namely, D. auftraUs reared 
at College Staticm, Tex., from the Colorado potato beetle and Leptimtarsa 
6efoota StaL, D. muoetia collected from several localities in Texas and alao 
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in Ohio, Iowa, and Michigan, Z). ^edvXa from Ohio and Texas, and D, patrita 
from Ohio. 

Sheep blowfljr inyestigatioiiB, I, n (Ann. Appl Biol., PZ {19S6), No. 2, pp. 
279-900, fig. 1 ). — ^Two papers are presented. 

I. The relationship of humidity to blowfly attack, W. M. Davies and B. P. 
Hobson (pp. 279-293). — ^The results obtained in the first of a series of studies 
dealing with various aspects of the sheep maggot problem, especially the causes 
of susceptibility, are brlefiy summarized as follows : 

**The eggs and young larvae of Lucilia sericata Mg., the sheep maggot fly, 
are extremely sensitive to desiccation at 37® O. Dry conditions prevail in the 
fleece near the skin, except in the region of the rump, and the relative humidity 
seldom exceeds 70 percent, even during wet weather. These results show that 
the microclimate at the base of the wool is normally too dry for the develop- 
ment of maggots. This has been confirmed by finding desiccated eggs and 
lan'ae on sheep in the field. Sheep do not become infested with maggots 
unless predisposing conditions are present. The humidity at the base of the 
wool appears to be the main factor which determines susceptibility. The 
wool around the rump is often moist owing to soiling with feces and urine, 
the humid conditions favoring the development of eggs and maggots.** 

II. Substances which induce Lucilia sericata Mg. to oviposit on sheep, R. P. 
Hobson (pp. 294-300). — ^Various putrefying substances to which other blowflies 
did not respond were found to attract L. sericata to oviposit on sheep in the 
field. Excreta of Lucilia larvae are extremely attractive. Feces from scouring 
sheep, stale urine, and bacterial cultures are also effective. Lucilia does not 
oviposit on these substances unless they are placed close to the skin of a 
live sheep. Neither sheep skin, wool, nor other live animals can take the place 
of she^. The attraction is not due to chemical or bacterial changes in the 
fieece, since actual contact with the skin or wool is not necessary. It is 
therefore concluded that the sheep itself plays an essential part in attracting 
Lucilia. The natural odor may be responsible. These results are discussed 
in relation to the origin and control of sheep strike. 

Notes on the timothy grass flies (Amanrosoma spp.), H. F. Babnes 
(Ann. Appl. Biol., 22 (1935), No. 2, pp. 259-266) .-^Vrom the Rothamsted Experi- 
mental Station, a brief account is given of the systematic position of the 
timothy flies A. armiUatum Zett. and A. flavipes Fall., and the literature is 
reviewed. Their distribution is stated and notes are given on their bionomics 
as observed at Harpenden on material obtained from Slough, Buckingham- 
shire. The parasites Microbraoon ewhilarator Nees and Lamprotatus sp. are 
recorded. 

Efforts made to see whether the earliuess or lateness of timothy grass 
strain has any effect on the incidence of attack gave indications that a dwarf 
strain which is an early one is less liable to attack, but this may be due 
to a varietal resistance rather than to the time of flowering. It does not 
appear feasible to get limits of flowering wide enough to cover the period of 
attack, so that further investigations in this direction need not be pursued. 
Indications were obtained that the effect of manuring the grass may be to 
lower the attack, but further work in this direction is required. 

A list is given of 24 references to the literature. 

Observations on the timothy grass fly (Amanrosoma armillatnm Zett.) t 
L. A. L. Kino, A. A. Meixlb, and A. Bboamtoot (Ann. Appl. BidL, 22 (X935), 
No. 2, pp. 267-278, figs. 2).— A type of damage to the inflorescence of tUnothy 
grass is described which appears to be widely distributed and which has 
been found in the west of Scotland to be due to A. armillatum. Information 
is given as to occurrence in the fleld, method of attack on the plant, lifb 
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history, and characteristics of the insect in its difCerent stages. Tbree lirnii 
instars are distingnitfied, and the life history is noted as monocydki. Two 
hymenopteran parasites are recorded. Experiments are described wllicb were 
designed to test possible methods of control (1) by soil treatment and (2) 
by deterrents. Of the latter an emulsion of crude naphthalene in jwanut 
oil is recommended as promising. It Is suggested that the grass to be re- 
serred for seed should be set apart early in the season and sprayed witli 
this fluid at a time as near as possible to that of the egg laying. 

A note on preliminary work on attractants for cabbage root fly 
(Hylemyia (Ghortophila) brassicae Bche.) and carrot fly (Pstla rosae 
L.) , J. E. M. Mellob and R. M. Woodmak (Bnt Mo, Mag,, S, ser,, 21 (1985), NOk 
251t pp, 258, 269), — In observations of the attractiveness of materials, made of a 
limited number of insects, yeast appeared to be by far the most attractive 
to the cabbage maggot and the seed-corn maggot, followed by allyl mustard oil 
and glycine. Hexachlorethane alone attracted Anthomyia pluvialis. No carrot 
rust flies were taken by any of the traps. 

Preliminary studies on the diseases of larvae of the Japanese beetle 
(Popillia Japonica Newm.), I. M. HAwncr and G. P. White (Jour. N, 7. 
Bnt, Boo., 45 (1936), No, 4, pp, 406-412), ^The diseases of Japanese beetle larvae 
cause a high mortality, sometimes reaching 50 percent of the larvae used for 
experimental work. These diseases are classifled from gross appearance into 
three groups, namely, the black group, the white group, and the fungus group. 
The majority of the dead larvae found in the fleld belong to the black group, 
but the cause of the disease or diseases of this group is not known. It is 
thought that only one disease is present in the larvae of the white group, the 
tissues of the sick and dead larvae being fllled with a micro-organism in pure 
or nearly pure culture whidi is probably the causal agent. The infectiousness 
of the disease or diseases of the larvae of the fungus group has not yet been 
determined. 

‘*The disease among larvae in the present infested area varies greatly from 
year to year and at different times during the year. Disease is usually highest 
in May or June Just before pupation and lowest when the new brood appears 
in July. Larval surveys in 1^3 and 1234 show no consistent relationship 
between the extent of disease and the age of infestation or density of the larval 
population.” 

Fumigation of fresh fruit to destroy the adult Japanese beetle, M. R. 
OsBUBN and J. W. Lipp (U, B, Dept, Agr, Giro, 573 (1955), pp, 50, figs. Id).— The 
necessity for marketing a portion of the raspberry, blackberry, and blueberry 
crop outside the quarantine area in New Jersey, where these fruits are exten- 
sively grown, led to the fumigation experiments here reported. 

Preliminary tests commenced in 1928 indicated that carbon disulflde is very 
effective in destroying the beetles. Fumigation of the fruit in an airtight room, 
using 10 lb. of the chemical per 1,000 cu. ft for 2 hr. with a temperature of 
80* P., gives a complete kill of the beetles, both in baskets of fruit and when 
exposed directly to the action of the vapor. Blueberries that were treated 
with this dosage were found to be slightly inferior to untreated fruit, but 
all the treated fruit of the other varieties was normal in appearance, flavor, 
and keying qualities. Samples of blackberries analyzed immediately after 
being taken from the fumigating room in no case showed an absorption of 
carbon disulflde in excess of 2 p. p. m. of fruit 

Experiments with ethylene oxide indicated that a complete kill of beetles 
resulted from a 2-hr. exposure to 2 lb. of chemical per 1,000 cu. ft at 75*. 
Blackberries exposed to this treatment were apparently uninjured, while treated 
blueberries were slightly inferior to untreated ones. 
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A description of the fumigating house used, a discussion of the eperation of 
commercial fumigating houses, and details of fumigating under comment 
conditions are Included. 

Since refrigerator cars loaded in Philadelphia with green bananas for distant 
points outside the quarantine area are subject to infestation during the period 
that the Japanese beetle is abundant, work was also conducted with this fruit 
Attempts that were made to screen the passage between the fruit boat and the 
cars proved unsuccessful. Severe injury occurred to bananas exposed to 2 lb. 
of ethylene oxide under the conditions indicated. All beetles were killed by 
an exposure to 3 lb. of calcium cyanide (50 percent cyanogen) per refrigerator 
car of 2,600-cu. ft. capacity, for 1.5 or 2 hr., with an initial temperature of 80* 
inside the car. The powdered chemical was spread in paper-lined wooden trays 
placed on top of the fruit. 

**Tests with a number of compounds which produce hydrocyanic acid gas 
indicated that toxicity to Japanese beetle grubs is dependent on the amount 
of hydrocyanic acid gas produced and the rapidity of Its evolution, under 
similar conditions of exposure and temperature. The compounds showhig the 
highest degree of toxicity were those containing liquid hydrocyanic acid ab- 
sorbed in dlatomaceous earth or in wood paper pulp. 

''Tests with liquid hydrocyanic acid showed that both grubs and adult beetles 
can be killed by a 2-hr. exposure to 6 oz. of the chemical per refrigerator car, 
the temperature inside the car being 75® at the start of the treatment The 
liquid is introduced from a portable drum into containers placed on the rack 
in the ice compartment at each end of the car. 

“The costs for calcium cyanide and hydrocyanic acid are approximately 
$3.46 and $0.37 per car, respectively. The amount of hydrocyanic acid absorbed 
by the bananas is not more than 10 p. p. m., practically all of which has dis- 
appeared 5 days after fumigation. Bananas were Injured by dosages of 5 lb. 
of hydrocyanic acid per 1,000 cu. ft. However, no injury to fruit when fumi- 
gated with the recommended amount (6 oz. per car) has been reported.’* 

Movements of larvae of the oriental beetle through soil, H. C. Hallock 
(Jour, N. Y, Ent, 8oo., J^S (19S5), No, 4, pp, 419-425^ ftps, 5). — ^This contribution 
deals with the vertical and horizontal movements of the larvae of the Asiatic 
beetle and some of the biological and environmental influences which affect 
these movements, based on studies in Nassau County, N. Y., during the seasons 
1927-33. 

“Larvae of the oriental beetle have been found to move downward In the soil 
to depths of from 8 to 17 in. when the soil temperature at the 8-in. level has 
reached 50® F. In the spring after hibernation the return upward starts at a 
soil temperature of about 43® and is completed at 60®. 

“Oviposition by the oriental beetle takes place at depths of 1 to 11 in. Larvae 
temporarily move deeper in the soil just before changing from one instar to 
the following instar or stage. Larvae are usually found deeper in cultivated 
ground than in grass sod. This is often due to a smaller amount of soil mois* 
ture at the surface in the former situations. 

“There is good evidence that larvae move horizontally in the soil. In large 
field cages some larvae moved approximately 4 ft, and there was little difference 
in the extent of the movement as influenced by the presence or absence of wheat 
as food. Field observations indicate that larvae feed on the roots of plants 
until they are killed and then move on to other plants. The extent of the 
outward movement depends to some extent on the decomposed material la the 
soil that Is available as food.’* 

Insects as carriers of OlostHdiuin botnlinnm, M. F. OuanEBSOir (/Offr. 
Bact,, SO (19S5), No, 8 , p, SSS)^ta studying an ^izootie of botulism in tlis least 
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8aadi»Iper* it was found that large areas of Tnle lAke^ Oallf., were coviredJbiy 
a mat of algae of the genus Oladophora, the surface of which was dotted with 
large numbers of cocoons that had been formed by the hydrophiUd watei: beetle 
Bfiochnu hamUtoni Horn by felting together masses of the dodophom ilia* 
ments. It was observed that the episootic among sandpipers occurred when 
this beetle was in the larval stage, and that it lasted for a week or 10 days. 
Large numbers of the beetle larvae were found in the stomadhs of both sick 
and normal sandpipers, 0. }>otulinum type 0 having been demonstrated in 
cultures made from the larvae and also from the cocoons. When the Insect was 
in the pupal and adult stages, sandpipers did not represent any great portion 
of the affected bird population. 

It is concluded that the moist algal basket containing dead and putrefying 
larvae undoubtedly constituted the source of toxin for sandpipers. 

On the biology of Araecerus fascicnlatus Be Geer (Col., Anthribtdae) , 
with special reference to the effects of variations in the nature and water 
content of the food, M. Taheb El Sated {Ann. Appl. Biol., 22 {WSS), No. g, 
pp. 557-577, figs. 4 ). — ^Thls is a report of a study on an anthribid beetle of con- 
siderable economic Importance as a pest of stored products, presented with a list 
of 29 references to the literature. 

The effect of high temperature on the confused flour beetle, M. J. 
OosTHUizBir {Minnesota Sta. Tech. Bui. 107 {1955), pp. 45, figs. If).— Part 1 ot 
this contribution reports upon the death rate of the several stages of the con- 
fused flour beetle when exposed to temperatures above 89.6** F. (pp. 4-26), 
and part 2 upon the influence of such temperatures upon the fecundity and 
fertility of adults (pp. 27-41). 

It was shown that at 105° the eggs of this insect are killed in less than 
8 days. At a temperature no higher than 100° there is a considerable reduction 
in the percentage of eggs that will hatch. **The average hatch of eggs of 
TriboUum oonfusum, laid at 32° C. [89.6° F.] and kept at that temperature, 
was 88.5 percent, whereas for eggs from the same lot kept at 37.5° to 38.5° 
it was only 64.0 percent When adults were kept at 67.5* to 38.5°, the per- 
centage of eggs hatching was reduced until for eggs laid on the twelfth day 
it was 40.1 percent. 

^'Whether adults would be completely sterile if kept at this temperature 
permanently was not determined. Larvae can develop at 37.5* to 38.5*, 
although the developmental rate is definitely slower than at 82°. Nearly all 
the female adults developing from them, however, were found completely sterile, 
whereas, with few exceptions, the fertility of the males was unaffected.” The 
pupa is the stage most resistant to heat. Exposure to high temperatures 
produces varying degrees of sterility in female beetles, depending upon the 
temperature and the length of exposure. ‘‘Complete sterility of females in- 
duced by heat is of considerable economic importance in the control -of the 
species, since, apart from an inability to produce any progeny, the adult 
longevity is also reduced. Sterility induced by beat in males of the confused 
flour beetle is of no apparent economic importance, since, apart from being 
much less affected than the females, 1 male has been shown to be capable of 
fertilizing 86 virgin females in 8 days.'* 

RefOtence is to the literatui^, a list of 63 references to which is 

included. 

Sterilization of Tribolinm by high temperature, T. Paxk {Science, 82 
U955), No. 2125, pp. 281, 888).— A rise from 28° to 89° a within a period of 
about 5 hr. in the incubator in which the confused flour beetle, mostly in the 
third and fourth of the 7 or 8 larval stages (or about midway in its metamor* 
Phosis), was kept failed to kill a single individual. The pupae that formed 
58488—86 
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tbereCrom produced adults without atypical mortality. Becords of oviposition, 
however, furnished evidence of sterilisation by high tonperaturea. 

BoUweevU control with calcium arsenate on field plots in Madison 
Parish, La., from 1920 to 1084, M. T. Young (27. 8. Dept Apr., Tech, Bui, 
i87 (19S5), pp, 8 ). —The results at field plat tests aimed at the determina- 

tion of the effecUveness of calcium arsenate dustings for the control of the 
bollweevil, conducted in Madison Parish, La., over a period of 15 yr., are re- 
ported upon, the details being given in table and chart form. 

**The average annual Increase in yi^d per acre for the plats dusted with 
calcium arsenate ranged from 10 lb. in 1024 to 742 lb. in 1926, with an average 
for the 15-yr. period of 356 lb., or 30.2 percent. The difference in the square 
infestation of the treated and the untreated plats and the increase in yield in 
the treated plats were greatest in those years when the infestation was the 
heaviest In the years when it was necessary to start treatments early in 
the season more applications were required than in the years when treatments 
were started later. 

**Tests made in 1920 on early, intermediate, and late infestations showed 
that although more applications were required for control, greater increases 
in yields were made in the plats where the infestations began early in the 
season. With later infestations more cotton was produced than in the early 
infestations in both treated and untreated plats. 

**Test8 conducted in 1927 on cotton planted at the usual time on unflooded 
land and planted late after floodwaters had receded from the flelds indicated 
that weevils emerging from hibernation concentrated in the older cotton, and 
that the younger cotton did not become heavily infested until weevils migrated 
from the older cotton. The concentration of migratory weevils was more pro- 
nounced in the western portion of Madison Parish in flelds located nearer to 
unflooded hill land than in the eastern portion of the parish. 

“Tests conducted in 1928 showed a greater weevil infestation in the un- 
treated plats, and greater increases in yields in the treated plats, in cotton 
flelds where cottoq had been grown than in fields where cotton had not been 
grown in 1927. 

**Two special control tests In 1932 on cotton, growing in very fertile land, 
which continued to fruit unusually late in the season, showed that the boll- 
weevil could be controlled by calcium arsenate dusting and good gains made 
when the square Infestation was very high and while field migration was in 
progress.” 

A method of reclaiming severely weeviled white pine plantations, A. C. 
OLnoB and H. J. MaoAlonet (Mass, Forestry Assoc, Bui. 152 [1981}, pp. 12, 
figs. S), — ^The method described, for use in a seriously Injured plantation, in- 
cludes the pruning of the lower branches of 200 to 300 per acre of the least 
injured trees and girdling to remove competing trees. 

Additional notes on the improvement of weeviled white pine planta- 
tions, A. 0. Cline and H. J. MaoAlonet {Conn. Forest md Park Assoo. Pul. 24 
[1988], pp. 11, figs. This contribution supplements the earlier account noted 
above. 

Progress report of the reclamation of severely weeviled white pine 
plantations, A C. OuNS and H. J. MacAlonst {Jour, Forestry, 88 {1985), 
Bo. 11, pp. 982-985, fig. i ) .—Observations of the method of reclaiming severely 
weeviled white pine plantations which was developed in 1930, as noted above, 
have shown the pruned trees to be recovering. Most of the girdled trees are 
said to have died, and the stand has been opened gradually. The method is 
considefed to have worked out satisfactorily. 
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««Piir|^e tirood*^ of beet, 0. B. Bxmmxm {GleanUnfM Bwi es (Z99S), 
Jfo, if, pp» 7i7, 7i8).— A disorder of beet met with in the fikmtbem States, diar- 
acterited by the death of brood from May to July and a pronounced pnrple or 
blue color in many of the affected larvae, appears to be due to the neetar or 
pollen of CyriUa raoemiflorat locally known as southern leatberwood, bladk 
titi, red titi, summer titi, and be-huckleberry. 

A list of the ants of Oklahoma (Hymen.: Formicldae), M. B. Smxtb 
(Bnt, News, 46 (1965), Not. 9, pp. 265-^41; 10, pp. fdi-fd-f).— An annotated list 
is given of 66 ant forms, including the localities collected, in Oklahoma. 

Habits of North American digger wasps of the genus Sphex, O. H. Hickb 
(Colo. Univ. Studies, 26 (1965), No. 1, pp. 29-61 ). — ^An abstract is given of a 
thesis on the digger wasps of the genus Sphex, which generally, and probably 
without exception, nest in the soil. ' Their prey, consisting of lepidopterons lar- 
vae, is stung to inertness in capture and later stored in the cell^ as food for the 
wasp*s young, the egg being fixed to the side of the first prey taken. The 
studies have contributed to the knowledge of the habits or biology of 18 species. 

The spider prey of the mud wasp Sceliphron caementarium (Araneae, 
Hymen.: Sphegidae) , P. Rau (Ent. News, 46 (1965), No. 10, pp. 261-270). 
list is given of spiders that the mud dauber 8. caem^tUarium is known to hunt 
and store in its nest as food for its young. 

The wasp Chalybion cyaneum Fab. preys upon the black widow spider 
(Latrodectus mactans Fab.) (Hymen., Araneae), P. Rau (Bnt. News, 46 
(1965), No. 10, pp. 259, 260 ). — ^The author has found C. cyaneum, known as the 
cuckoo bird wasp, to hunt, sting, and store L. mactans in its nests as food for 
the young. 

New ichneumon-flies, B. A. Cushman (Jour. Wash. Aead. 8ol., 25 (1965), 
No. 12, pp. 541-564, fig. 1 ). — ^In this contribution the genus Oooenteter is erected 
and 13 species are described as new, including the following: Phaeogenes 
epinotiae, reared from Epinoiia nanana Treitsch. and Recurvaria piceaella 
Kearf. at Georgetown, Maine; Lissonota recurvariae and Neliopisthus piceae, 
both reared from R. piceaella, the former at Bristol and the latter at South- 
port, Maine; 0. tomostethi and Perilissus tomostethi, both reared from Tomo- 
stethus multicinctus Roh., the former at Riverdale, Md., and the latter at Boston, 
Mass.; Phaedrootonus epinotiae, reared from B. nanana at Bristol, Maine; P. 
temporalis, reared from Laspeyresia youngana Kearf. at Groton, Yt ; P. pUseae, 
reared from R. piceaeUa and B. nanana at Georgetown, Maine; Cremastus 
grapholithae, reared from the oriental fruit moth at Harriman, Tenn. ; C. cAW- 
onis, reared from OhUo forOesellus Fern, atl Douglas Lake, Mich. ; and 0. pro- 
tractus, reared from Coleophora sp. on Aster eatoni at Pullman, Wash. 

Notes are included on several additional forms of economic importance. 

Some obsenrations upon the **red spider**, Tetranychus telarlus L., on 
hops and its control, with notes on some predatory insects, S. G. Jaby 
(Ann. Appl. Biol, 22 (1965), No. 6, pp. 568-548).— The treatment in November of 
Boil around hops in Kent with crude naphthalene at the rate of 800 lb. per acre 
did not prevent infestation by the common red spider in the following summer. 
Examination of hop poles showed that large numbers of mites may hibernate 
in de^ cracks. An emulsion containing 5 percent of a his^-boiling neutral 
tar oil sprayed with force into the cracks of poles kiUed the great majority of 
mites, being more efflectlve in this respect than an emulsion containing 5 per- 
cent of a semirefined petroleum oiL Of a number of washes apifiied in the 
summer to Infested hops^ emulsions ot a highly refined (water- white) petroleum 
oil at 1 and 2 percent oil conc^trations were effective in killing the mites. 
^E^imesnflfnr at concentrations of 1 in 80 and 1 in 60 also gave a comxdete con- 
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trol. A derris wash of 0.0056 percent rotenone content a];q;>eated to fife a, 
complete control at the second application, whereas it failed to do so at tlie 
first. There is evidence that the toxicity of a derris wash of the type used in* 
creased up to a point with the time after water is added to the powder. Livec 
of sulfur and colloidal sulfur at the concentrations used showed no marked 
toxicity, and the two spreaders used were also nontoxic. The petroleum oil 
emulsions and llme^sulfur caused some injury to foliage when applied in late 
June and the first 3 weeks in July. Lime-sulfur caused no injury to foliage or 
**burr** on the varieties tested when applied during late July and early August 
at concentrations ranging from 1 in GO to 1 in 150. (Concentrations smaller than 
1 In 100 were not markedly toxic to the mites, but at 1 In 60 and 1 in 80 lime- 
sulfur wash was completely effective in killing all forms other than eggs. 

Notes on three insect predators of the mite, namely, Anthocoris nemorum L., 
Boymnus punottilum Weise {minimus Rossi), and Feltiella tctranychi Rubs., 
are included. 

Nematodes parasitizing insects (U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Plant Indus. Rpt., 
19S5, p. 17 ). — Brief reference is made to a promising nematode parasite recently 
discovered in corn earworm larvae, attacking them in the soil and killing them 
within a few days. 

ANIMAL PEODUCTION 

[Animal husbandry investigations of the Bureau of Animal Industry] 
(17. S. Dept. Agr.y Bur. Anim. Indus. Rpt., 19S5, pp. 5-14f 15^ 16). — ^Data are re- 
ported from studies on the composition of the butterfat of goats* milk; the 
influence of diets in which the protein intake was constant and the energy 
intake varied and vice versa on growth and development; the Influence of 
three levels of protein intake on growth of swine; the development of the 
prophylactic feeding plan for vitamin A assay; a comparison of types of 
pigs on carcass desirability ; comparisons of protein supplements on the quality 
of pork; the flavor of pork from hogs fed submaintenunce rations; a method 
for estimating tlie percentage of bone in a beef carcass from the percentage of 
bone in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh rib cut ; lamb curing and aging studies ; 
flavor in commercial lards and other shortenings; feeding, breeding, manage- 
ment, and record-of-performance studies with beef and dual-purpose cattle, 
sheep and goats, swine, and horses; physiology and batchability tests with 
eggs ; and feeding tests with chickens and turkeys. 

[Investigations with livestock] (t7. 8, Dept. Agr^ Beo, Agr. Rpt.^ 1935, pp» 
95, IH, 115 ). — ^Information is given on the supervision of live poultry markets, 
the prevention of “tremulous** air cells of eggs by shipping in rigid-type packs, 
the development of strains of dairy cattle of greater purity in their inheritance 
of high production, increasing the use of roughages in the feeding of dairy 
cattle, and developing wider uses of the byproducts of dairy processing plants. 

[Investigations with livestock in Maryland] {Maryland Bta. Rpts. 1934, 
pp. X, XI, XIX; 1935, pp. XFI-JIF///).— Information is reported for 1964 which 
was obtained in tests on a comparison of flsh and linseed meal for fattening 
steers, raising calves on remade skim milk with flsh meal, and the development 
of a small electric milk pasteurizer. For 1935 the data relate to caring and 
storing procedures affecting the aging of hams, raising dairy calves on a 
minimum amount of whole milk, and a comparison of steam-dried and flame- 
dried menhaden flsh meal for feeding heifers. 

Dietary protein in relation to sterility, I. J*. Cunningham and 0. S. M. 
Hophxrk {New Zeal. Jour. Boi, and Teohnol., 17 {1935), No. 1, pp. 499-4^, 
fl).— This paper from the Department of Agriculture, New Zealand, deiCribes a 
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feeding cuperlme&t In wlilch male rats were rendered sterile bj regulating 
their diets. AU known constituents of the ration that are essential for 
fertility were included in the diets. 

It was found that st^iUty could be produced in two ways—(l) by feeding 
diets containing excessively high amounts of protein (65 to 82 percent), and 
(2) by feeding diets containing 15 to 18 percent of protein of which a large 
part was derived from maize (com) or maize and gelatin. No reason was< 
evident for the effect of the high protein diet. In the case of the low proteia 
diet, the hypothesis is advanced that a deficiency of some of the essential amino 
acids, such as tryptophan, arginine, and lysine, failed to supply the testis with 
the liberal supply of these nutrients needed for proper nutrition. 

The vitamin A content of pasture plants, ni, IV {Jour, DxUry 8ci,, 18 
{1985), Nos. 9, pp. 578-678, fig, 1; 10, pp. 689-S45, fig. 1).— This is a continuation 
of this series of studies at the Idaho Experiment Station (E. S. B., 74, p. 249). 

III. Alfalfa {Medioago sativa L,) and smooth brome {Bromus 4nermi$ 
Leyss.) wider pasturage conditions and fed green, E. Woods, F. W. Atkeaon, 
A. O. Shaw, 1. W. Slater, and B. F. Johnson. — When sampled under pasturage 
conditions smooth bromegrass contained 8d6±27 rat units of vitamin A per 
gram. Under the same conditions alfalfa contained 200±17 units of vitamin A. 
For this study a rat unit was calculated from the daily dose in milligrams re- 
quired to cause an average total gain of 12 g in 4 weeks. 

IV. White blossom sweet clover {Melilotus alba Desvx,), orohard grass 
{Dactylis glomerata L.), and meadow fescue {Festuca elatior L,) under pasture 
age conditions and fed green, E. Woods, F. W. Atkeson, I. W. Slater, C. D. 
Arndt, and B. F. Johnson. — Second-year white blossom sweetclover was found 
to contain approximately 242±19 rat units of vitamin A activity per gram when 
sampled under pasturage conditions and fed in the fresh green state. First- 
year white blossom sweetclover contained 500±30 units of vitamin A per gram. 
Under similar conditions orchard grass contained 275:1:13 and meadow fescue 
250±13 units per gram. 

Although the differences among the higher ranking plants and the lower rank- 
ing ones in vitamin A values for the above and previously reported plants were 
statistically significant, there was little if any significant difference between 
any one plant and the plant ranked just above or below it The fact that the 
plants studied were all commonly used in pastures and that ajl had high 
vitamin A values justified the conclusion that pasture is a potent source of 
vitamin A activity. Because of the large consumption of pasture plants and 
their high vitamin A values, dairymen may use mixtures of grasses adapted to 
their soil and climatic conditions without vitamin A activity becoming a limit- 
ing factor. 

Effect of the drouth on Wyoming ranges, O. A. Bea.th {NatL Wool Grower, 
25 {1985), No, 8, pp. IJ^ie, figs. 6 ). — ^In this paper from the Wyoming Experi- 
ment Station the author discusses the effects of the prolonged dry spell upon 
the ranges of the State, particularly in the Bed Desert area. 

Some new methods of preserving legume forage, A. E. Pkbkins ( Ohio 8ta, 
Bimo. BiO. 177 {1985), pp. 800-205).— In this article the author discusses the 
ensiling, stack silage, A. L V. or acid-treated silage, and artificial drying 
methods of preserving legume crops. 

The digestibility of arUficially dried roughages, J. A. NEWLAVDOfe (Ver- 
mont 8ta. Bui 400 {1985), pp. ifi).— Continuing these InvestigaUons (B. S. B., 78, 
P< 94), digestion coefficients were determined for a number of artificially dried 
^eeds. Applying these coefficients to the composition of the feeds (dry basis), 
percentages of digestible crude protein and total digestible nutrients were 
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as fbllows: Ck>rn silage, dried, S.78 and 67.71; com silage, wet, 4.57 and 68.24; 
oat hay, 10.6 and 70.57; Sudan grass, 12.44 and 66.25; soybean hay, 9 and 71.48; 
and millet, 8.05 and 67.96, respectively. 

The nutritive value of the proteins of com-gluten meal, linseed meal, 
and soybean-oil meal, K. L. Tttbk, F. B. Mosbison, and L. A. Matnabd (Jour. 
Ayr. Res. [U, 8.}, 61 {1936), No. 6, pp. 401-41 ^). — Oontlnuing this series of inves- 
tigations at the [New York] Cornell Bxi)eriment Station (B. S. R., 71, p. 681), 
metabolism trials were conducted with three growing wether lambs to determine 
the digestibility, storage, and biological value of the proteins of soybean oil, 
com gluten, and linseed meals. The above feeds were added to a low nltrogm 
ration in such amounts as to furnish a protein level of 10 percent, with the 
other Ingredients of the ration furnishing approximately 1 percent additional 
protein. All the rations were equalized In energy value. Repeating the trials 
gave six determinations for each feed. 

The average coefficients of apparent digestibility for the protein of soybean 
oil meal, corn gluten meal, and linseed meal were 67, 66.8, and 68.8 percent, 
respectively. The average percentage of protein intake stored for the respective 
feeds was 83.8, 26.5, and 28.7. The average biological values were 72.8, 66.7, and 
67.7 for the respective proteins. The results showed the superiority of the 
proteins of soybean oil meal over those of com gluten and linseed meals. The 
study also indicated the possibilities of measuring differences in quality of 
protein using sheep and the nitrogen balance type of experimentation. 

Commercial feeding staffs, 1934-35, B. R. Tobet (Maine Sia. Off, Insp. 
156 (1935), pp. 21-73 ). — This is the usual report of the guaranteed and found 
analyses of 1,061 samples of feeding stuffs collected for official inspection 
daring the year ended June 80, 1985 (E. S. R., 72, p. 872). 

Commercial feeding stuffs, L. S. Walkex and E. F. Botcb (Vermont 8ta. 
Bui. 399 (1935), pp. 47). — ^This is the usual report of the analyses for protein, fat, 
and fiber of 2,199 samples of feeding stuffs collected for official inspection 
during April 1935 (E. S. R., 73, p. ^). 

Winter-finishing two-year-old grass steers, M. Jacob and H. R. Duncan 
(Tennessee Bta. Bui. 156 (1935), pp. 12, fig. 1 ). — Feeding trials conducted over a 
8-yr. period with 2-year-old steers were undertaken to determine the effect 
on rate of gain, finish, and market value of adding minerals to a rati<m of 
corn silage and cottonseed meal during the entire 120-day feeding period or 
during the last half of the period. A comparison was made also of molasses 
and ground shelled corn as supplements to the basal ration during the last 60 
days of the feeding period. 

The steers fed a ration of corn silage and cottonseed meal made gains at 
low costs, were given the highest appraisal on foot, and showed the smallest 
financial loss. The addition of corn or molasses to the basal ration did not 
improve the results in most cases. Corn was superior to molasses as a supple- 
mentary concentrate. The lots receiving molasses were not superior in condi- 
tion of hair, quickness of shedding, or general appearance to those not receiving 
molasses. With a margin of only 84 to 55 ct., it was not profitable to feed 
these cattle. 

A eomparison of the values of cottonseed cake and com for the sup- 
plemental feeding of range ewes, S. L. Smith (Natl. Wool Grower, 25 (1936) t 
No, 10, pp. 21i 28).— This is the report of 8 years’ work at the U. S. Range live- 
stod( Experiment Station, Miles City, Mont., in determining the r^tlve values 
of com and, cottonseed cake for wintering range she^. Both feeds were fed 
to ewes at the rate of 0.25 lb. per head per day. Hie supplements were Ibd 
in troughs to prevent losses which might occur by feeding on. thawing ground 
or unpacked snow. 
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The type of mpplement appeared to have UtUe effect on the wmUmt of 
lambs dropped or weaned or on the weaning weight of the lambs. The experi- 
ment indicates that 1 lb. of com had nearly the same feeding ralne as 1 Ih. 
of cottonseed cake for wintering c^eep in the northern Great Plains area. 

Nutritional anemia in lambs, 8 . S. Wbeelbs (Natl, Wool Qrawer, U (1985), 
No, 7, p, fS).— The Wyoming Experiment Station undertook a stn^ of nutri- 
tional anemia in lambs. One phase of the work dealt with its production in 
lambs k^t under controlled conditions and the second phase with nutritioiiAl 
anemia in '^normal*' lambs raised under shed conditions. 

In the first phase lambs were fed nothing but cows* milk, and during a 
3-mo. period their hemoglobin level was reduced about two-thirds. Not until 
almost 4 mo. had elapsed, however, did the full effect of the restricted ration 
and environment become apparent. The addition of iron chloride or iron 
chloride and copper nitrate to the milk was followed by an immediate response 
in hemoglobin level 

Lambs fed with their dams in a shed with no pasture or green feed showed 
a gradual but progressive nutritional anemia up to the age of 3 to 4 werim, 
but by 8 werics the hemoglobin had practically returned to the birth level. 
Even when the lambs were most anemic there was no evidence of lack ot 
thrift or well-being and no reduction in weekly gain. 

It is concluded that only under unusual conditions does nutritional anemia 
seriously interfere with the normal growth of lambs. 

Grossbreeding with western ewes, F. S. Hultz, J. A. Gobman, and 8. S. 
Wheeleb (Wpominp Bta, Bui, 210 (1905), pp, 20, figs, 6).— The results of 5 yeanf 
investigation on crossing purebred rams of different breeds with range ewes are 
reported. The analysis of the results was based on the marketability of the 
crossbred lambs used and the value of the lambs from these crosses for ewe 
replacement in commercial flocks. Two years* experience with the Suffolk 
breed are Included. 

The Hampshire crossbreds averaged 0.4 lb. heavier at market age than lambs 
sired by Lincoln rams, 1.6 lb. heavier than Rambouillet crossbreds, 2.9 lb. 
heavier than Southdown crossbreds, and 4.8 lb. heavier than Corrledale cross- 
breds. The ranking was the same on the basis of total gain from birth to 
market age. On the basis of 2 years* results the Suffolk crosses were superior 
in market weight, total gain, and average dally gain. The Suffolk crossbreds 
led in average slaughter grade on foot, followed in descending order by South- 
down, Hampshire, Lincoln, Corrledale, and Rambouillet crossbreds. 

In selling price per hundredweight the crosses ranked as follows : Southdown, 
Hampshire, Corrledale, Lincoln, and Rambouillet, while in selling value per 
lamb the r anki n g was Hampshire, Southdown, Lincoln, Corrledale, and 
Rambouillet Southdown and Suffolk crossbred lambs had an average dressing 
perc^tage of 47.3, Hampshire 46.4, Corrledale 45.4, Lincoln 44.7, and Bam- 
bouillet 43.9. In carcass grade the ranking of the crossbreds was Southdown, 
Suffolk, Hampshire, Oorriedale, Lincoln, and Rambouillet. The wool qualities 
of the crossbreds ranked on the basis of length of staple, fineness of fiber, 
crimp, and density for the various crossbreds were Rambouillet Corrledale^ 
Southdown, Hampshire, and Lincoln. It is pointed out however, that dtffer- 
onces in wool characteristics were small. 

The authors note that if lambs are to be retained for ewe replacements the 
lower market value of some crossbreds is partially compensated for by the 
greater excellence of the fleeces. 

X'he raising of hogs, G. W. Oabveb (Alahtma Tu^kegee Sta, But, 40 (19SS)^ 
PP> 7). — ^The methods of feeding and management tor the economical productloti 
of pork under Alabama conditions are described. 
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Returns from grains fed to swine, V. A. Fiebicak (Michiffon 8ta. Quart, 
Bui,, 18 (1985), No, 2, pp, In this article the author has combined the 

results of a number of feeding tests to show the returns that may be expected 
from feeding corn, barley, and wheat to hogs. The results show that the rate 
of gain was practically the same for pigs fed shelled com, ground wheat, and 
whole wheat Whole barley was an inefficient feed, and the pigs fed ground 
barley made less efficient use of their feed than pigs fed com or wheat 

The author points out that the information given should be considered in 
deciding which feed to purchase or whether to sell one feed and produce 
another under certain conditions. A table shows the returns from grain that 
may be expected with pork at different prices. 

Continued investigations into the mineral requirements of growing pigs 
[trans. title], H. Isaachsen, O. Ulvbsli, M. Husby, and K. Bbeibem (Meld, 
Norges Landhr. Episkole,, 15 (1985), No. 6, pp. 477-515, figs. 2; Eng. ahs., pp. 514, 
515 ), — A comparison was made of the efficiency of herring meal and cod meal as 
supplements to a cereal ration for growing and fattening pigs (E. S. R., 72, p. 
821). The cod meal contained more calcium and phosphorus than the herring 
meal, and when fed In rations where the minerals were not balanced It was 
somewhat the better, but when the minerals were balanced the reverse was true. 
Herring meal contained a small amount of vitamin A and an appreciable 
amount of vitamin D, while cod meal was practically devoid of both. There 
was no appreciable difference, however, in the rate of growth on the two meals. 
A simple mineral mixture of ground limestone, calcium phoi^hate, and salt 
when fed with a ration of cereals and oil cakes gave as good gains and was 
more economical than two complicated and expensive mineral mixtures. The 
addition of small amounts of potassium iodide did not produce any beneficial 
effects upon growth. The calcium-phosphorus ratio of 1 : 1.22 appeared to give 
satisfactory growth and vigor. 

Supplementing soil with iron and copper for the prevention of anemia 
in young pigs, L. H. Moe, W. A. Craft, and 0. P. Thompson (Jour. Amer. Vet. 
Med. Assoo., 87 (1985), No. 8, pp. 802-811, figs. 2).— At the Oklahoma Experiment 
Station four groups of pigs were fed and boused similarly upon concrete floors. 
The pens for one group were kept free from soil, another group had free 
access to 50 lb. of moist soil, another had free access to a similar quantity of 
soil supplemented with 4.5 g of ferrous sulfate and 0.75 g of copper sulfate, and 
the fourth group had free access to the same amount of soil supplemented with 
9 g of ferrous sulfate and 1.5 g of copper sulfate. The soil Itself contained 
approximately 250 lb. of easily soluble iron sulfate per acre. 

Differences in the averages of hemoglobin level at birth between the groups 
were insignificant. The level for each group declined between birth and 1 
week of age, but the three treated groups did not decline as much as the 
control group. The hemoglobin level of each group increased from the first 
to the second week, and the difference in favor of each of the treated groups 
over the control at each period from the first to the fourth week, Inclusive, 
was significant The difference between the treated groups was significant 
only in the case of group 4. 

The groups that showed the lowest hemoglobin values at 1 week of age 
also showed the least variability at this period. The litters having accew to 
soil supplemented with iron and copper increased in variability of hemoglobin 
values at 1 week of age over the birth level, but the variability of these groups 
decreased after 1 week of age. An average of one pig per litter was lost, due 
to anemia, between the third and fourth we^ of age in the control group, but 
no loaeies that could be attributed to anemia occurred in the treated groups. 
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While all gvonpa nmde similar gains In weight, the pigs in groiq^ 4 wen stgnliU 
cantly heavier at the third and fourth we^ than those in the othi^ gmips.^ 

The comparative efficiency of variotis proteins for growing clildKi» X 8. 
OAsm, J. It. St. John, M. W. Millss, and G. B. Bsabsb (Washinffton Sta. BeL 
S21 {1936), pp. 27, figs, J).— Studies were undertaken at the WaiEdiington and 
Western Washington Experiment Stations to determine the comparatiYO effi- 
ciency of Alaska herring fish meal, skim milk powder, high grade meat scrap 
(56 percent protein), and Manchurian soybean meal for growing chicks from 
hatching to maturity. These concentrates and combinations of them were also 
compared as to relative efficiency for growing chicks from hatching to sexual 
maturity. The experimental feeds were fed at levels of 18 and 16 percent 
protein. 

In both experiments chicks fed 16 percent fish meal showed approximately the 
same growth at 6 weeks of age. At the same age chicks fed fish meal, as above^ 
supplemented with skim milk powder were heavier than chicks in the other lots. 
The increased growth rate that was obtained when the milk was used was 
probably due to the presence of the vitamin G complex, but when milk was the 
sole supplement the growth results were not as good as those obtained from 
feeding fish meal or meat scrap. Milk exerted a laxative effect at the high 
levels. Chicks fed soybean meal at 18 and 16 percent protein levels showed poor 
growth at 6 weeks of age. With the exception of the soybean meal lot, the 
chicks fed 16 percent protein made somewhat better growth than those on the 
13 percent leveL 

At 12 weeks of age the lot fed 16 percent protein from fish meal and skim 
milk powder still showed slightly better growth than those on the 13 percent 
leveL In the meat scrap and soybean meal lots the 13 percent level showed the 
best growth. At 2A weeks of age there was little difference in the weight of 
pullets fed the lower and higher levels of fish meal, meat scrap, or skim milk 
powder, but both of the soybean meal lots showed retarded growth. At this age 
there was no advantage in growth from supplementing fish meal with skim milk 
powder, meat scrap, or soybean meal when the birds were fed at a 16 percent 
protein level. 

The protein requirements of chicks steadily decreased until egg production 
began. During the 24-week period the chicks fed the low level of protein made 
more efficient use of this nutrient than those fed the high leveL There was 
no nutritional paralysis in any lot fed skim milk powder, and there was no sig- 
nificant difference in mortality due to the protein fed except in the case of the 
lot fed 16 percent soybean meal. There was only a slight advantage in rate 
of maturity in feeding 16 percent levels of protein. 

Mineral supplements for laying hens, M. W. Milleb and G. E. Bbabsi 
{WaMngttm Bta. Bui. 320 {1935), pp. 82).— The Western Washington Experi- 
ment Station undertook this study to evaluate properly the relative worth of 
minerals which are sources of both calcium and phosphorus and have been in- 
troduced for poultry-feeding purposes. A total of 8 lots of 60 White Leghorn 
pullets each was fed the same basal ration for 1 yr. 

There was no appreciable difference in egg production, eggshell quality, egg 
weight, mortality, body weight, or hatchability of the lots fed eastern oyster- 
shell, clamshell, western oystershell, western Washington limestone, and arag- 
onite as sources of calduin. In the lot fed phosphatic limestone as a source of 
calcium, egg production was significantly lower, but in other respects it was 
equal to the other lots. The results in the lot in which bonemeal was replaced 
AS a source of phosphorus by dicaldum phosphate fed with eastern oystershell 
were equal in all respects, except production, to all of the other lots which re- 
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ceiTed their idiosphorus from bonemeaL Production In the dlcalciiun phosphate 
lot was slightly lower than in the lots fed eastern oystershell, clamshell, western 
oystershell, limestone, and aragonite. 

The influence of calcium carbonate in the feed of laying hens upon 
digestion, G. D. Bugkneb and A. H. Habms {Poultiy SoL, U {19S5), No. d, pp. 
860, 378, 880). preliminary test was undertaken at the Kentucky Experiment 
Station to determine the effect of the amount of calcium carbonate ingested 
upon the digestion of other nutrients by laying hens. Pullets were divided 
into lots of four birds each and were fed certain quantities of limestone or 
marl at stated Intervals. The droppings of individual birds were collected 
over a S^ay period, and were analyzed for ash, hydrochloric add Insoluble 
matter, phosphoric acid, calcium oxide, protein, fat, and fiber. 

The results indicated less digestion of nitrogen-free extract and more diges- 
tion of protein in the presence of an abundance of calcium carbonate. The 
authors point out that while this interpretation is only tentative it is evident 
that digestion was affected materially by the presence of the calcium carbonate. 

The relative protein efficiency and the relative vitamin G content of 
common protein supplements used in poultry rations, H. S. WzLOUS, Ja., 
L. C. Nobbis, and G. F. Heusbb (Jour. Agr. Rea. [V. B.], 51 (1985), No. 5, pp. 
88SS99, figa. B ). — In studies at the [New York] Cornell Experiment Station, the 
utilization for growth processes of the protein of protein-rich feeding stuffs 
combined with an equal amount of protein from yellow corn meal and wheat 
flour middlings was determined by nitrogen balance trials, using White Leg- 
horn chicks. The results are expressed as relative protein efficiency, obtained 
by dividing the percentage of protein stored from a given ration during the 
seventh week of age by that from a standard casein ration, and multiplying 
by 100. 

The relative protein efficiency of a number of common protein supplements 
was as follows : Vacuum- and steam-dried whiteflsh meals 104, dried skim milk 
100, domestic sardine fish meal 98, flame-dried whiteflsh meal 94, steam-dried 
menhaden flsh meal and Asiatic sardine meal 91, soybean meal 88, flame-dried 
menhaden fish meal 80, meat scrap 77, whale meat meal 64, corn gluten meal 
61, and ground soybeans 58. The variations in the values of these feeding 
stuffs were due apparently not only to inherent differences in the raw materials 
but also to various factors involved in their manufacture. 

A method was developed for determining the relative growth-promoting 
vitamin G content of feeding stuffs based upon the gain produced over the 
control diet by adding 5 or 10 percent of the supplement under study. These 
results were expressed in terms of dried pork liver affording an equivalent 
gain, calculating the final results in percentage, with dried pork liver as 100. 

The vitamin G potency of a number of common protein supplments was as 
l(filows : Dried skim milk 19, vacuum-dried whiteflsh meal 10, domestic sardine 
meal 9, meat scrap 6, steam- and flame-dried white and menhaden flsh meals 
and Asiatic sardine meal 5, soybean meal and ground soybeans 8, and corn 
gluten meal and dried blood 0. The growth-promoting properties of these 
protein supplements were related to the vitamin G content as well as to the 
quality of protein. The range within many of the products was rather wide, 
due to methods of manufacture and ingredients used. 

The antihaemorrhagic vitamin of the chick, H. Dau (Bioohem, Jour., 29 
(1985), No 6, pp. -—Continuing this study (B. S. B., 74, p. fl46), an 

Inves^tion was made of the nature and distributimi of the antihemorriiagic 
vitamin, using White Leghorn chicks as experimental animals. 
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The Titemin was found to be fat soluble, and one of the rldieet soiDPOis of 
this factor was hog-liyer fat Ood-llTer oil was practically derofd of ^ 
Yitamin. H^as* 0888 contained the vitamin in the yolk, but aj^parently t**** 
was not an extremely ridi source. Hemp seed and certain v^petables were 
good sources, while yellow corn, unpolished rice, and sunflower seOds were 
poor sources of the factor. The vitamin occurred in the easily soluble nonsterol 
fraction of the unsaponifiable matter. 

Large amounts of Yitamin A or D in the diet did not prey^t the 
This factor was somewhat similar to vitamin S with respect to BolubiUty and 
resistance to beating in air, but was different from vitamin H because large 
quantities of wheat germ or wheat-germ oil did not give complete protectioii 
against the disease. 

Dietary haemorrhagic disease in chicks, H. .J. Aliiquist and H. L. B. 
Stokstad {Naturet 1S6 (1985), No, S427, p, SI), — Continuing the study at tlm 
California Experiment Station of this nutritional disease of chicks (B. S. B., 
71, p. 370) it was found that the disease could be prevented by as Uttle as 
0.5 percent of dehydrated alfalfa. The antihemorrhagic factor was located In 
the unsaponifiable, ether-extractable portion of alfalfa. Completely extracted 
alfalfa, chloroidiyll, and the saponifiable fraction of alfalfa ether extract fhiled 
to prevent the disease. The factor could be adsorbed from its ether scdutlon 
by activated carbon and was stable to heating at 120* O. for 24 hr. 

The fishmeal used in the basal diet could protect against the disease if al- 
lowed to remain in a wet condition for several days, affording opportunity for 
the action of micro-organisms. Rice bran treated in a similar way also afforded 
protection. Replacing 50 percent of polished rice by wheat or yellow com 
failed to prevent the disease, indicating little, if any, of the antihemorrhagic 
1 actor in these cereals. Apparently this factor could not be attributed spedfl- 
cally to any feed ingredient. 

Variations of egg yolk color and characteristics produced by feeding and 
environment, W. P. Albbioht and R. B. Tuompbon (Poultry Bol,, 14 (19S5), 
No, 6, pp, S7SS75). — ^The Oklahoma Experiment Station secured eggs from 11 
farms for a study of their storage qualities. The general location of the 
ground used by the poultry, the feed, management, housing conditions, health, 
sanitation, and access to feed lots, barnyards, and manure piles were factors 
that were carefully observed on each farm. All of the eggs were candled, 
and those unfit for storage were discarded. A few eggs from each lot were 
broken to measure interior quality while fresh, and after 5 to 8 months^ 
storage all eggs were again candled and broken for examination. 

Such factors as temperature at which the eggs were held before going into 
storage, access to barnyard litter, and unsanitary surroundings had an ad- 
verse effect on the storage quality of the eggs. Such feeds as garlic and large 
doses of cod-liver oil produced off-fiavors in the eggs. Certain grden feeds, 
weeds, and other feeding stuffs were found to discolor yolks in some cases and 
to darken yolks in other cases. Rations containing 30 percent of linseed meal 
or soybean meal as the sole protein supplement produced discolored yolks 
when fed to hens in pens. 

Firm white of fresh and storage eggs, H. J. Alicquist and F. W. Lobbrs 
(Poultry Boi,, 14 (19S5), No. 6, pp, S 40 , 34J).-<3ontlnuing these investigations 
(B. S. R., 71, p. 368), this study was made on the Uquefaction of egg white 
during cold storage from the standpoint of the individual influence of the 
hen. Infertile day-old eggs produced by trap-nested YiThlte Leghorn hens 
were divided alternately as laid into two groups, one of whldh was analysed 
immediately for percentage of firm white while the other was oU-dipped sod 
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kept In cold storage at approximately 82* P. This procedure waa followed 
In four experiments orer a period of 2 yr. 

The percentage of firm white in stored eggs had a positive high correlation 
with that of fresh eggs from the same hens. Bggs with high percentages 
of firm white showed a lower percentage of llqnef action of the firm white 
during storage. 

Poultry flock improvement, J. O. Graham {Masiodhusettt 8ta. Bvi, SBS 
{19S5)t pp. 8, flff. 1 ). — This study was undertaken to determine whether It was 
possible to maintain or improve body weight, feather color, egg production 
factors, hatchablllty, and size, shape, and color of eggs without pedigreelng 
but through the annual introduction of new blood from reliable sources. 
This bulletin reports the preliminary results of the Investigation. 

To date. It appears possible to build up or maintain the production quali- 
ties and hatchablllty of a flock by the annual introduction of new blood if 
(1) care is taken in the selection of the foundation stock, (2) the new blood 
has the ability to raise the level of the factors sought, (S) undesirables are 
eliminated before the breeding season begins, and (4) the breeding program 
is persistently followed. Hybrid vigor made Its appearance in egg weights, 
bird size, hatchabllity, and possibly in production, but It exerted its greatest 
influence in hatchabllity. The cost of this method of flock improvement 
was Inslgniflcant as compared with the cost of pedigree breeding. 

The value of the pedigree In breeding for egg production, G. O. Haix 
(Poultry fifci., U il9S5), No, S, pp. S2SS29 ). — An analysis was made of the rec- 
ords of the poultry flock at the [New York! Cornell Experiment Station in 
order to determine the value of mass selection baaed on the pedigree. 

The records of the flrst-year egg production of high-line birds showed that 
marked and steady progress may be made In breeding for egg production where 
the pedigree combined with careful selection of the individual was used as 
a basis for selecting breeding stock. Correlation studies on 4,987 individuals 
showed a slgniflcant relation between the production of the dam and the 
production of the sire’s daughter, and a slgniflcant relation between the 
production of the sire’s dam and the production of the sire’s daughter. The 
combined record of the dam and the sire’s dam had a closer relation to the 
production of the daughters than did either of these records alone. 

The statistical treatment of hatchabllity data, W. A. Hbnubioks (Pouttry 
8oi.n 14 (19S5), No. 6, pp. S65-S72 ). — Concluding this series of papers from the 
TT. S. D. A. Bureau of Animal Industry (B. S. R., 74, p. 885), methods are 
presented for computing two figures useful for characterizing the hatchabllity 
of the fertile eggs produced by a given lot of birds, in which p represents 
the hatchablllty of fertile eggs for the most typical bird of the lot and B 
the fraction of all the fertile eggs produced by the lot which hatch. These 
statistics are based on two distinct concepts regarding the information to be 
extracted from a set of data and should be interpreted accordingly. Methods 
for computing estimates of the standard errors and for making comparisons 
of the values of the statistics obtained for dUferent lots of birds are also 
given. 

Comparison of electric and coal brooders in early season brooding, X A. 
DAvmsoN and H. J. Gallagreb (Uiehtgcm 8ta, Quart, But., 18 (19S8), No. 2, 
pp, 97--10t5, figs, S ), — ^Results of two tests showed that the rate of feathering of 
broilers was slower under electric hovers than under coal hovers, Wifh the 
type of ventilation used, insulation was not hiatifled ffom the standpoint of 
fo^ consumption. A fan or air agitator on one of the electric hovers did not 
materiaHj increase the amount of power used, but was helpful in the early 
brooding period when the hover was down. 
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With feed at $2.25 per 100 lb., coal at $14 per ton, electricity at 8 ct per 
kilowatt-^honr, ahavlngs at $9 per ton, and chicks at $10 per 100, it was neces* 
sary to market 88 percent of the chicks started at prices exceedinf 25 et* 
per ponnd In order to realize any profit With the ration used, 4^ lb. of f$ad 
were required to produce 1 lb. of marketable broiler. Growth apparently wpa 
not hastened by the extreme cold areas. Orowding under the ^ectric broods 
may have been responsible for the slow feather growth. The electric hover 
was more convenient to operate, especially in maintaining a uniform tempera- 
ture, but a satisfactory ventilation system must be devised if sudh a brooder 
is to become as satisfactory as coal brooding for the early season. 

Winter housing for layers, D. G. Kennabd and V. D. Chahbebun (Ohio 
Sta, Bimo, Bui, 177 (1935) ^ pp. 190-196, fig, 1). — ^Thls article discusses some of 
the fundamental principles of temperature, ventilation, and dampness control, 
and their practical application to the winter housing of poultry flocks. 

Capons and caponizing, G. Robestson and S. S. Munbo (Canada Dept, Ayr. 
Pam, 167, n. ser. (1935), pp. 9, figs, 8). — ^This pamphlet discusses the reasons for 
caponizing, the selection and preparation of the birds, the instruments and equip- 
ment necessary, the oijeration itself, and the care of the birds after the 
operation. 

Mortality of the turkey embryo, W. M. Insko, Jb., and J. H. MAmtir 
(Poultry Bd., 14 (1935), No. 6, pp. 361-364, fig. i).— The Kentucky Experiment 
Station reports the results of a study to determine the distribution of embryo 
mortality in turkey eggs. 

It was observed that two critical periods of mortality occurred during the 
incubation of turkey eggs. The first of these occurred on the fourth day and 
the other on the twenty-fifth day. Mortality during the intervening period 
was quite low and evenly distributed between these periods. The peaks 
of mortality occurred at comparable periods of incubation for both turkey 
and chicken eggs, and it is concluded that any practice which t^ds to lessen 
mortality of chick embryos should be applicable to turkey embryos. 

A preliminary report on the vitamin G requirement of turkeys, Q. F. 
Heusbb (Poultry Boi., 14 (1935), No. 6, pp. 376-378, figs. 2).— White Holland tur- 
keys were divided into 5 lots of 20 poults each at the [New York] CSomell 
Experiment Station and were fed for 8 weeks on a basal ration containing 24 
percent protein. Liver meal was added to this ration in varying amounts as a 
source of vitamin G. 

It was found that for the first 4 weeks turkey rations should contain a mini- 
mum vitamin G equivalent of about 16 percent of dried skim milk. During 
the second 4 weeks the requirement dropped to an equivalent of about 10 per- 
cent, after which it was not greater than the equivalent of 7 percent of 
dried skim milk. The quantitative requirements for the first two periods of 
4 weeks each were directly proportional to the relative growth, indicating that 
the need for the growth-promoting phase of the vitamin G complex was directly 
related to the rate of growth. 

DAIEY PABUING^DAIEYIirO 

Practical dairy testa and fundamentals of dairying, A. D. Busks (JfG- 
waukee. Wit,: OUen Puh, Co., 1935, pp. 17J+VIII+396, figs. 31).— This treatise, 
prepared for both the student of dairying and the practical plant operator, 
contains a brief discussion of fundamental informatton concerning the dairy 
Industry and many helpful facts of practical value in both the processing of 
dairy products and the ^mination of many defects. A complete series of 
tests used in analysing and dairy products, giving sufliclent information 
and detail to stapUl^ and darlfy each test, is also indnded. 
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Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Dairy Industry, 1985, O. B. Beid 
(17. 8, Dept, Apr,, Bur. Dairy Indue, Bpt, 19S5, pp. 1-10^ 11, liJ, 15~£7). — ^Inves- 
tigations with dairy cattle resulted in data on breeding, feeding, and manage- 
ment studies at the Beltsville, Md., and field experiment stations, relation of 
the conformation and anatomy of the dairy cow to her milk- and butterfat- 
producing capacity, the protein and vitamin requirements of dairy cows, and 
herd improvement 

Besults were obtained in studies with dairy products on the bacteriology and 
chemistry of milk; development of greater uses for whey and other dairy 
byproducts ; improving the physical qualities of ice cream and cheese ; quantity 
of milk and rate of release; dairy sanitation; milk-plant management; milk- 
quality improvement, including the effectiveness of clarification and the deter- 
mination of curd tension; production of chocolate-flavored milk; Devonshire 
clotted cream; dairy manufacturing investigations ; and the introduction of 
Swiss cheese manufacturing in Wisconsin and Ohio. 

A list of the publications of Bureau workers is appended. 

[Studies in dairy husbandry in the Southern States] {Asaoc. South. Apr. 
Workers Proo., 36 (1935), pp, — The following papers were presented 

before the dairy husbandry division at the thirty-sixth annual convention of 
the Association of Southern Agricultural Workers held at Atlanta, Ga., January 
SO to February 1, 1935: Some Results on Protein and Mineral Metabolism 
Observed in Experiments in Comparing Alfalfa and Timothy Hays, by C. W. 
Iloldaway (p. 2) ; A Comparison of Alfalfa Hay and Soybean Hay with and 
without Mineral and Cod Liver Oil Supplement, by C. O. Jacobson (p. 8) ; 
Shrimp Meal for Milk Oows, by J. L. Fletcher and R. H. Lush (p. 4) ; Elec- 
tricity in the Sterilization of Dairy Utensils, by G. W. Kable (pp. 4, 5) ; The 
Flooded System of Refrigeration for Small Dairy Plants, by T. B. Harrison 
(pp. 5, 6) ; The Normal and Experimental Devel(^meut of the Mammary Glands, 
by W. R. DeMoss (p. 7) ; Breeding Management of the Dairy Herd, by P. M. 
Reaves (pp. 8, 9) ; Testing for Sediment in Cream, by E. L. Fouts and J. 1. 
Keith (p. 9) ; Cream Quality Improvement, by C. A. Hutton (p. 10) ; Results 
of the 1934 Grazing Test with Bermuda and Carpet Grass Pastures by 
J. P. LaMaster and E. C. El ting (p. 11, 12) ; Molasses as a Preserving Agent 
in Making Soybean Silage, by E. C. Siting and J. P. LaMaster (pp. 11, 13) ; 
Report of Pasture Experiments from 1980-1934, by A. D. Pratt (pp. 13-15) ; 
Five Tear Results on Monthly Clipping of Pastures, by R. H. Lush (p. 16) ; 
Sandhill Grazing Problems, by E. W. Faires (pp. 16, 17) ; A Dairy Farm 
Program for Mississippi, by J. S. Moore (pp. 19, 20) ; Some Features of the 
Work of the Federal Dairy Field Stations, by J. R. Dawson (pp. 20, 21) ; 
Roughage Feeding Investigations, by J. A. Simms (p. 22) ; Succulence in the 
Dairy Ration, by A. D. Pratt (p. 24) ; Progress Report on Kudzu as Pasture 
for Dairy Cattle, by W. H. Eaton and A. D. Burke (p. 25) ; and Effect of 
Cottonseed Meal In Dairy Rations on the Milk and Butter, by J. I. Keith, 
A. H. Kuhlman, and E. Weaver (pp. 25, 26). 

The economics of feeding alfalfa hay and grain to Holstein cows, F. B. 
Headlbt (Nevada Bta. Bui. HO (1935), pp. 17, ftps. 5 ), — ^These experiments were 
undertaken in cooperation with the U. S. Department of Agriculture to 
determine the effect of various rations on production, reproduction, and health 
of dairy cattle. Holstein cows were divided into three groups of five head 
eadi and fed as follows: (1) Alfalfa hay only, (2) alfalfa hay and a grain 
mixture, and (8) alfalfa hay and a grain mixture every other lactation. The 
experiment was begun in 1925, and the cows remained in their respective groups 
throughout productiye life. 
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Barly tn tl»6 kiTOitigation it became apparent that bloat was aModated with 
grain feeding, especially when barley made up the bulk of the giatn mfstore* 
The average a n n u a l production of the cows <m rouduige alone was 8^000 lb. 
of milk and 283 lb. of butterfat, while the average annpft i productioii of the 
cows receiving grain was 9,408 lb. of milk and 331 lb. of butterfkt It was 
found that the production of butterfat increased faster tha n the 
of total digestible nutrients, making high-producing cows more ecofr o fui c a^ 
than low-producing cows. During the first weeks of lactation the cows usually 
consumed less feed than was required for maintenance luroductloa but 
lost in weight, while later in lactation the reverse was true. The grain-fed 
cows consistently produced more milk during the first 260 days than the cows 
receiving no grain, but after this period the average production was not ki- 
creased. Five factors found to affect the profitableness of feeding grain were 
(1) the price of the hay, (2) the price of grain, (8) the prices of dairy 
products, (4) the production of the cow, and (5) the quality of the hay. 

The effects of prices of hay, grain, and butter on returns are shown diagram- 
matically. 

Lespedeza hay for dairy cattle, W. B. Nbvbns {Jour. Dairy SoL, 18 (1985), 
No. 9, pp. 593-598). — ^The object of a feeding trial at the Illinois Experiment Sta- 
tion was to measure the feeding value of lespedeza hay for milk producition 
and for gain in weight of dairy heifers by comparing it with alfalfa hay. 
The varieties of lespedeza tested were either Lespedeza striata (Japan clover) 
or L. stipulaoea (Korean lespedeza). Two groups of cows and two groups 
of heifers were fed through two periods of four weeks each. One group of 
eadi type of animal received alfalfa hay during one period and lespedeza hay 
during the next period. 

The lespedeza hay was somewhat less palatable than the alfalfk hay. When 
comparable grades of hay were compared, they proved to be practically equal 
pound for pound as Judged by milk yields and gain in weiidit of cows and 
in gain in weight of heifers. No difference in the laxative properties or con- 
ditioning effects of lespedeza and alfalfa hay were observed. The lespedeza hay 
was lower in protein, fiber, total ash, and lime content than alfalfa hay. 

Growth, reproduction, and lactation of dairy cattle fed dry rations 
varying in mineral and vitamin contents, I. B. Joites, J. R. Haag, and P. M. 
Bbaitot (Orepofi Sta. Bui. 329 (1934), PP- 4^f 7).— This study was under- 

taken to determine the effect on growth, reproduction, and lactation of rations 
differing in their calcium and phosphorus contents and in their vitamin A 
and D contents. Four lots of calves were started in 1925 on the following 
rations: (1) Second-cutting alfalfa hay and a grain mixture of ground barley 
and ground oats 2 : 1 by wdgbt, (2) cheat hay, later changed to oat hay, and 
the same grain mixture as above with a protein supplement added (linseed 
nieal at first, later changed to peanut meal because of its lowmr phosidiorus 
content), (3) the same as the second group with calcium and phosphorus added 
in the form of sterilized bonemeal, and (4) the same as the third group with 
the addition of cod-liver oil. In the fall of 1929 a fifth lot receiving the same 
ratimi as the second groiq> was added. 

The ration for group 2 after a milk-feeding period of about 6 mo. apparantly 
satisfied the requirements of dairy heifers for growth, but was not adequate 
for normal reproduction and lactation. Adding bonemeal to this ration ap- 
peared to be of value for improving reproduction. The further addition of 
cod-liver oil did not improve growth but apparently Improved reproduction 
and lactation, with the vigor of calves at birth being especially increased. The 
ration for group 1 did not promote as good growth as the ration for group 4, 
but was equal to the latter for milk production. 
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A daily intake of 18 g of calcium and phosphorus, respecti?ely, ai4?earod to 
be barely sufficient for normal growth of dairy heifers. Increasing the dally 
intake of calcium to about 80 g and of phosphorus to about 20 g by feeding 
bonemeal and adding cod>liYer oil resulted in slightly better growth. A daily 
ration during lactation of about 19 lb. of oat bay, 6 lb. of ground barley, 
8 lb. of ground oats, and 2 lb. of peanut meal apparently supplied sufficient 
digestible protein and energy and possibly sufficient phosphorus, but there 
were Indications that the calcium supply was too low. Fairly liberal milk 
production was obtained when 30 to 35 g each of feed calcium and phosphorus 
was supplied daily. The group receiving oat bay and grain failed to maintain 
itself as a herd due to reproductive disturbances, manifested in the form of 
temporary and permanent sterility and the production of weak and blind 
calves. 

The effect of soybeans in the rations of dairy cows upon the vitamin A 
value of butter, J. W. Wilbub, J. H. Hilton, and S. M. Hauob {Jour, Dairy 
Sol.f 18 {19S5), No, 10, pp, 661-665, figs, 2).— In this study at the Indiana Experi- 
ment Station alfalfa hay was fed as the roughage to one group of cows and 
late-cut soybean bay to a second group. In addition, raw soybeans and roasted 
soybeans were substituted for linseed meal in the grain ration of each group 
during successive feeding periods. The vitamin A values of the butter from the 
milk produced by the cows were determined by biological assay. 

It was found that at a constant level of vitamin A intake dairy cows 
produced butter of lower vitamin A value when soybeans replaced linseed 
meal in the grain ration. Apparently soybeans suppressed the transfer of 
vitamin A from the ration to the butterfat Roasting the soybeans in an 
attempt to correct this action was unsuccessful. Feeding late-cut soybean 
bay resulted in butters of somewhat lower vitamin A value than when alfalfa 
hay was fed. Although soybeans had a suppressing action on the formation 
of vitamin A in butterfat, it was possible to produce butters of fairly high 
vitamin A value, even when soybeans were fed, if the roughage portion of the 
ration had a high vitamin A potency. 

Vitamin D studies in cattle. — 11, The vitamin D sparing action of magne- 
sium in the ration of dairy cattle, C. F. Huffman and 0. W. Duncan {Jour, 
Dairy 8oi,, 18 {19S5), No, 9, pp, 605-620, figs, 5), — Oontinuing this series of stud- 
ies (E. S. R., 74, p. 249), this investigation was undertaken to determine the 
relationship of magnesium to rickets in calves when the basal rachitogenic ra- 
tion was supplemented with (1) magnesium in the form of the carbonate or the 
oxide, and (2) the efficacy of these compounds when a limited amount of 
vitamin D was Introduced into the ration. 

Adding magnesium carbonate to a rachitogenic ration failed to prevent the 
manifestation of clinical rickets in calves. Adding this compound to a ration 
consisting qf a grain mixture and wheat straw after the onset of rickets 
caused an increase in the plasma calcium and promoted the calcification of 
a fractured vertebra. 

A rachitogenic ration consisting of yellow corn, oats, corn gluten meal, lin- 
seed oil meal, calcium carbonate, and sodium chloride 60: 20: 20: 1:0.6 
siWlemented with 5 cc of cod-liver oil per day did not protect calves from 
riiAiets. The addition of 1 percent, on the dry matter basis, of magnesium car- 
bonate to this ration prevented the clinical symptoms of rickets to lOH mo. 
of aga When the same level of magnesium oxide was added to the ration 
no clinical evidence of rickets was observed. The ash and mineral values 
of the bones indicated better calcium and phosphorus utilisation due to the 
ingestion of magnesium supplements. The results indicate that the magne- 
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glum contsot of feeds for dairy cattle may contrllmte to their 
effect 

The effect of season of the year and advancing lactation upon yield 
of Jersey cows, P. T. D. Abnold and B. B. Bbcks {Jour, Dadry SoL, 18 (1838), 
No. 9, pp. 621-628, fig, 1), — The Florida Experiment Station made a study of tte 
seasonal influence upon daily milk yield, using the same method aig»lied in a 
previous study (B. S. B., 74. p. 94) to butterfat variations. 

The relatively uniform environment of the State was not cmiducive to 
signiflcant differences in yearly milk production between groups of Jersey 
cows calving at different seasons of the year. Advancing stage of 
irrespective of season of the year, produced a relatively uniform rate of dedlne 
in monthly milk yield from the second through the seventh month of milk 
production. The progressively greater rate of decline after the seventh month 
was associated with the inhibiting factor of advancing gestation. The seasonal 
influence on milk yield, irrespective of stage of lactation, resulted in a maxi- 
mum rate of yield during June and a minimum rate during November and 
December. The peak of production was reached in advance of the 
maximum temperature early in the summer rainy season. 

Box stalls versus tie and stanchion stalls for milk-producing cows, O. F. 
Monboe, W. B. Kbauss, and G. O. Hayden (Ohio Sta, Bimo. Bui, 177 (1933), 
pp, 196-200, fig. 1). — In this test three lots of four cows each were used to deter- 
mine whether the type of stall affected the comfort and contentment of the 
cow and whether this added comfort increased the milk and butterfat produc- 
tion. The feeding, care, and management were the same in all lots during 
the 150-day test The lots were rotated between the different stalls every 
50 days. 

The type of stall was without Influence on the production of milk and 
butterfat The use of box stalls may sometimes be Justifled as a form of 
insurance against injury by other cows or against accidents which may happen 
in other stalls. These stalls also offer some degree of segregation against 
certain diseases and also prevent the stealing of food. 

[Experiments with dairy products In Maryland] (Maryland Bta. Rpi, 1935, 
pp. XF///-ZJl). — I nformation is reported in tests on some factors influencing 
the whipping properties of cream and the stability of the flnished product, 
factors affecting the sale of dairy products at roadside markets in Maryland, 
and soft-curd milk. 

Bacteriological methods for the analysis of dairy products, P. A. Dowira 
ET AL. (Jour. Dairy Sol., 18 (1935), No. 10, pp. 647-d5d).— This is a committee 
report submitted to the American Dairy Science Association in which various 
methods for the bacteriological examination of evaporated and condensed milk 
are made available in condensed form. The views expressed are those of the 
committee and, as in previous years (B. S. B., 70, p. 155), are presented for 
criticism and suggestion. 

A comparison of methods of detecting streptococci in freshly drawn milk 
samples, W. N. Plastbidgb. B. O. Andebson, and F. J. Wbibbtheb (Jour. Dairy 
SoL, 18 (1933), No. 9, pp. 683-692).— The [Connecticut] Storrs Experiment Sta- 
tion compared different methods of detecting the presence of streptococci 
in freshly drawn samples of milk for the purpose of selecting the most e£9cient 
means of detecting shedders of streptococci which were capable of causing 
Ixffecdous bovine mastitis. 

It was found that the microscopic examination of films prepared from incu- 
bated milk showed the presence of the causative organism of chronic strepto- 
coccal bovine msstltls la a larger number of instances than (1) direct micro- 
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scoplc examination of films prepared ffom whole milk or sediment, and (2) 
blood agar plates inoculated with a 4 mm loopful of whole milk, or a 4 mm 
loopful of sediment, or 1 cc of a 1 : 10 dilution of the sample. In the absence 
of other laboratory evidence, the finding of streptococci in incubated samples 
should not be taken as conclusive evidence of infection with the organism 
commonly responsible for chronic infectious bovine mastitis. The significance 
of the finding in such cases can be determined only by isolation and identifi- 
cation of the streptococcus found in the sample. 

Observations on the freezing of milk and cream. — ^I, The effect of fat 
concentration upon the distribution of constituents in the frozen and 
unfrozen portions of partially frozen milk and cream, F. B. Baldwin, Jx., 
and F. J. Doan {Jowr. Dairy Soi,, 18 {1985), No, 10, pp, 629-688, figs. 6 ), — ^The 
Pennsylvania Experiment Station undertook this investigation to study system- 
atically the progressive freezing of milk and cream, over the entire range to 
total freezing, in an attempt to explain some of the apparent inconsistencies 
in the literature relative to fat distribution. Other objectives were to deter- 
mine whether cream of 25 percent fat content and over freezes homogeneously 
with respect to the ingredients other than fat and to note the possible effect 
of the fat phase on the phenomenon. 

When whole milk was partially frozen in an undisturbed conditi(m the fht 
concentration in the frozen and unfrozen portions over the entire range of 
freezing was dependent upon the cream-rising phenomenon of the milk and its 
speed relative to the speed of freezing. The concentration also depended to 
some extent on the shape and size of the container. Milk with normal cream- 
ing ability showed variable concentrations of fat in the frozen and unfrozen 
portions from the time freezing first became evident until the milk was com- 
pletely frozen. The fat concentration of the unfrozen portion of milk in 
which the creaming ability had been destroyed increased progressively with 
the degree of freezing, while that of the frozen portion decreased at first but 
finally approached the fat percentage of the original milk as tlie degree of 
freezing approached 100 percent. 

Increasing fat concentrations in milk or cream retarded the diffusion or 
concentration of milk constituents into the unfrozen portion of the freezing 
product When the fat concentration reached 25 percent, diffusion was prac- 
tically prevented and the cream froze homogeneously. Diffusion was probably 
inhibited by the increased viscosity with increased fat content and also be- 
cause of tile more effective sealing of the interstices between developing ice 
crystals by the increased amount of fat in the form of solidified globules. 
Homogenization increased the fat content by restricting the concentration of 
ingredients in the unfrozen portions of freezing cream when sufficient fat was 
present to increase the viscosity. 

Report on lactose in milk, E. B. Oabbison {Jour, Assoc, Off, Ayr, Ohem,, 18 
{1985), No. 8, pp, 408, 409 ). — ^In this paper from the Missouri Experiment Sta- 
tion, the author describes a method for clarifying milk to be used in the polari- 
metric determination of the lactose in milk. 

Preparing samples of batter for analysis, D. H. Nblson (Jour. Dairy Soi., 
18 {1985), No. 10, pp. 661-610, fig. i).— In this paper from the Oalifomia Experi- 
ment Station the author describes a mechanical mixer for softening and thor- 
oughly mixing butter previous to sampling for analysis. The precautions 
that must be observed in using this type of mixer and its advantages are 
dlscuasecb 

A method for the microscopic examination of hotter, A. O. Fat (Jour, 
Dairy Boi., 18 (1985), No. 9, pp. 608, 604 )^Id, this paper from the i=Ca«iiss Bx- 
periment Station a method for the microscopic examinatlote of batter Is de- 
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scribed, method lends itself to the routine examination of large nnmbeis 
of samples. The method may also be used to advantage for the mlcraaecq^ 
examination of heavy cream. 

The creatine test for acetylmethylcarblnol plus diacetyl In hotter ciil« 
tores, B. W. Hammer {Jour. Dairy 8ci., 18 (1985), No. 9, pp. At the 

Iowa Experiment Station the method of O’Meara was employed for the rapid 
testing of butter cultures for acetylmethyl carbinol idus diacetyl and appeared 
to give satisfactory results. The general procedure of the method was as 
follows : 

In a test tube having an inside diameter of about 0.6 in. 2 l6 cc of culture 
was placed, and a small amount of creatine was added. Strong sodium 
hydroxide equal in volume to the volume of the culture was poured into the 
tube and the mixture thoroughly shaken and allowed to stand. If relatively 
large amounts of acetylmethyl carbinol plus diacetyl were present in the 
culture, a red color developed at the surface of the mixture in a few minutes 
and soon extended to a depth of 0.25 in. or more. With smaller quantities of 
the product, the red color developed more slowly and the colored portion was 
comparatively shallow. Cultures which were decidedly lacking In flavor and 
aroma may show no red color even after holding the test mixture for hours. 

Six years of progress in improving the quality and standardizing the 
composition of Oregon hntter, G. H. Wilsteb (Oregon 8ta. Bui. 885 (1985), 
pp. 84, figs. 9). — ^This bulletin reports the results of educational and confldential 
scorings from approximately 3,000 churnings of butter submitted monthly dur- 
ing a 6>yr. period by Oregon creameries. Samples were scored when about 10 
days of age and after 1 mo. of storage. 

During the first year 40.9 percent of the samples scored 91 or above, while 
during the sixth year 8B percent scored 91 or above. The average score of 
all butters increased 0.8 point during the 6 yr. The methods of manufac- 
turing and the keeping quality of the butter improved during the period. 
The average decrease in score during 1 mo. of storage at 40® to 60® F. 
was 0.82 point during the first year and 0.5 point during the sixth year. The 
fat content of the butter showed little change. With the adoption of the 
single standard for butter composition, the moisture content of the butter 
increased 0.6 percent and the salt content decreased by the same amount. 
The yeast and mold counts showed little change during the investigation, with 
only 27.4 percent of the samples having yeast and mold counts of less than 
101 per cubic centimeter of melted butter. 

The author points out the financial advantages to the production of the 
highest quality butter possible. The plans for the future of this work and 
the methods for attacking the problem are discussed. 

The preparation of mold powder for blue-veined cheeses, R. V. Hubsong 
and B. W. Hammbs (Jour. Dairy Bd., 18 (19Sfi), No. 9, pp. 599-601, fig. 1 ). — ^In 
this paper from the Iowa Experiment Station the method that has been adopted 
for the preparation of mold powder to be used in the manufacture of Iowa 
Blue cheese (E. S. R., 78, p. 286) is described. 

Irradiation failed to prevent molding of cheese, W. V. Pbice! (Food Indus., 
6 (1984), No. 4, pp. 168, 171, fig. I).— A series of tests was made at the Wisconsin 
Experiment Station to determine the value of irradiating (dieese to prevent 
surface mold in foil-wrapped packages. Aged cheese was cut into pieces, 
and ea(di piece was placed on a square of aluminum foil. One piece was 
wrapped immediat^y. The other pieces were exposed to the rays of an arc 
lamp at a distance of 4 ft. lor periods of 1, B, and 6 min., respectively. After 
a*x>osure all dlieese was wrapped and held at 46® F., and the samples wwe 
examined at X-, 8-, and 6-week intervals. 
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After one week’s storage there was no mold on any of the dieeses. At 
the end of 8 weeks numerous mold colonies were found on the control group, 
while a few were present on the cheese exposed for 1 and 8 min. After 5 
weeks the mold on the surface of the control cheese had spread to form a 
feltlike growth, and it was not possible to distinguish between the control 
group and cheese irradiated for 1 min. On the cheese irradiated for 8 min. 
the mold appeared to be less vigorous and thinner than on the control, 
while on the cheese irradiated for 5 min. the mold growth was scanty and 
thin. A “scorched” flavor developed on the surface of the treated cheese, and 
while not objectionable on the samples irradiated for 1 min. it was quite 
pronounced on all other cheeses. 

Some observations on the germicidal efficiency of chloramine-T and cal- 
cium hypochlorite, D, B. Chablton and M. Levine (Jour. Baot., SO (19S5), No. 
2, pp. 16S-171, figs. 6). — ^The Iowa Experiment Station made a study of the effect 
of temperature, concentration, and reaction on the germicidal efficiency of 
chloramlne-T. It was found that for a given concentration of available chlorine 
as chloramine-T a rise of 10® C. resulted in a decrease In the time required 
to kill bacterial spores of about 82 percent when the initial reaction was 
pH 6 and approximately 71.5 percent at pH 8.7. Doubling the disinfectant 
concentration at a given initial reaction and constant temperature reduced 
the killing time about 40 to 60 percent. In the pH range from 6 to 8.8 
on Increase in acidity markedly reduced the killing time. 

Experiments with hypochlorites indicated that pH was the greatest single 
factor affecting the germicidal activity of these compounds. “Available chlo- 
rine” was not found to be a direct measure of the germicidal value of the 
c*alcium hypochlorite studied. A solution containing 1,000 p. p. m. of avail- 
able chlorine was only slightly more germicidal than the same solution diluted 
with distilled water to 100 p. p. m., and much leas efficient than 20 p. p. m. 
of the same disinfectant at pH 8.3. The killing time of various concen- 
trations of calcium hypochlorite was 64, 70, and 5 min. for solutions of 1,000 
p. p. m. at pH 11.3, 100 p. p. m. at pH 10.4, and 20 p. p. m. at pH 8B, 
respectively. 

VETEKINAKY MEDICINE 

A textbook of general bacteriology, E. O. Jordan {Philadelphia and London: 
W. B. Saunders Co., 1935, 11, ed., reset, pp, 825, figs. 202). — A new and partially 
rewritten edition of this work (E. S. R., 06, p. 665). The important topic 
of bacterial variation is dealt with in a new and separate chapter; the chap- 
ters on immunity, on streptococci, on Salmonella, on Brucella, on Rickettsia, 
and on spirochetes have received many modifications and additions; and the 
section on the viruses and virus diseases has been largely rewritten. In an 
attempt to promote grouping by natural relationships a few changes have been 
made in the arrangement of chapters. 

A ba^ricidal principle in excretions of surgical maggots which destroys 
important etiological agents of pyogenic Infections, S. W. Simmons (Jour, 
Boot., SO {19S5), No. 8, pp. 253-267), — ^In continuation of a study of maggot 
therapy by Robinson et ah (E. S. R., 74, p. 256), the author reports upon work 
in which a potent bactericide was obtained from surgical maggots of the 
Q;>ecie8 LuciUa serioata. 

“Bactericidal tests with this substance were conducted with seven i!q>ecies of 
bacteria of etiological importance in pyogenic infections. The results idiowed 
that 5- to 16-min. exposures were usually sufficient to give 100 perc^t kill 
of dense saline and broth suspensions of the organisms. The addition of 
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organic matefial apparently haa leas elE^ on tile potency <a tlila material 
than on that of ordinary dlalnfectanta. The actlre principle la of a nooTlalde 
nature and la not destroyed by autoclaving for 20 min. at KMh. preaanre. No 
indlcatioii of lyala could be demonstrated, and the thermostability and other 
reactions of this substance rule out the possibility of a bacteriophage as the 
active principle. The material was desiccated, and in this dry oondltloa It 
apparently maintains its latency over a longer period than when In agneons 
solution. The remarkable bactericidal potency of the excretions against 
Staphyloooocm awrew, hemolytic streptococci, and Clostridium welchU accounts 
in part for the gratifying results obtained In such Infections under maggot 
therapy. 

*^e Investigation reveals a field with potentialities of producing other new 
and useful disinfectants from living organisms.” 

The bactericidal properties of excretions of the maggot of Imdlia seal* 
cata, S. W. SnfifONB (Bui. Ent. Res.^ 26 (19SS), No. 4, PP. 559^6 $). — ^Tbedata 
here presented are noted above. 

The development of a blood volume formula and the testing of Hs 
accuracy in the domestic animals (horse, sheep, rabbit, pig) , B. B. Hodg- 
son ( [War Dept. U. fif.]. Off. Burg. Gen., Vet. Bui., 29 {1965), No. S, pp. 205-BS2 ). — 
The author reports upon the development of a formula for the rapid calcula- 
tion of the blood volume In an animars body. The integral parts of this 
include the consideration of the relationship between the weight of the animal, 
the average percentage of the body which is due to blood, and the spectfle 
gravity of the blood. 

[Work In animal pathology and parasitology by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry] (17. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. Anim. Indus. Rpt., 1965, pp. 16^, WU55).— 
The work of the year (B. S. R., 72, p. 528) referred to Includes tests of the 
germicidal power of various dyes ; the preparation and distribution of tuberculin 
and malleln; the preparation and use of stained antigen for the diagnosis of 
pullorum disease ; stained antigen for diagnosis and vaccination against Bang's 
disease ; the technic of hog cholera vaccination ; skin-lesion reactors to tuber- 
culin ; vesicular exanthema of hogs ; vesicular stomatitis ; eradication of scabies 
and of dourine; the diagnosis and control of glanders, dourine, and rabies; 
the testing of biological products ; the streptococci involved in bovine mastitis ; 
the transmission of infectious equine encephalomyelitis; alkali disease (se- 
lenium poisoning) ; miscellaneous diseases, including equine infections anemia, 
rabies, swine erysipelas, outbreaks of disease in swine due to Salmonetta 
suipestifer, a disease of swine due to Oorynefnioterium pyogenes, a nonvirus 
cornstalk disease, ediipping fever (hemorrhagic septicemia) of cattle, abscessed 
lymph glands of swine, and actinomycosis of the peritoneum of young calfes; 
stock-poisoning plants; livestock poisoning by minerals, alkaloids, 'etc. ; tick 
eradication; bog cholera control; bovine tuberculosis and Its mradlcatkm; 
mastitis control; parasites of horses, ruminants, swine, poultry, and other 
animals ; and treatment for internal and external xNirasltes. 

Twenty-year development program. — ^VI, Proposed for the division of 
veterinary medicine, 0. H. STAiroa et al. (Ames: Iowa State Col., 19Sd, pp. 
[fil+Td, [pis.] 17).— Following a general consideration of a proposed program 
for the division of veterinary medicine by O. H. Stange (pp. 1-87), the subjeet 
is dealt with under the heading of veterinary anatomy by H. L. Foust (pp; 
88-41), veterinary hygiene by I. A. Merchant (pp. 42-48), veterinary medicine 
by a H. Ckmiult (pp. 48-51), veterinary obstetrics by F. B. Walsh (|g>. 52-65), 
veterinary pathology by B. A. Benbrook (pp. 58-61), veterinary physiology and 
Itermacdlogy by H. D. Bergman (i^. 62-66), veterinary surgery by a B. 
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Fowler (pp. 07-70), and tbe veterinary research Institute by O. Murray (pp. 
71-73). 

[Work in animal pathology and bacteriology by the Maryland Station 
in 1988-34] {Maryl(md Stm. Rpt, 1934, pp. XXI, X2://).~Brief reference la 
made to the research work of the year, including the economic loss from Bang's 
disease (infectious abortion) in dairy herds in Maryland, means of transmis- 
sion of blackhead of turkeys, cecal protozoan fauna of turkeys, and artificial 
cultivation of intestinal protozoa. 

[Work in animal pathology and bacteriology at the Maryland Station in 
1984-85] (Maryla/nd Bta. Rpt. 1935, pp. XX-XXIII). — Brief reference is made 
to the work in animal pathology and bacteriology of the year (see above) and 
by the biological and livestock sanitary service laboratories, Including a study 
of the transmission of blackhead in turkeys, a herd survey of animals reacting 
to Bang’s disease, an infection known as “running fits” in dogs, and a further 
investigation of equine encephalomyelitis (B. S. R., 73, p. 108). 

Report on the Veterinary Department, Burma, for the year ending 81st 
March 1985, D. T. Mitchell {Burma Vet. Dept. Rpt., 1934-35, pp. [5]-fiJ6, 
pU. 5). — Included in this report are tables showing the deaths from contagious 
diseases of animals in Burma during the year 1934-35 and the results of 
preventive inoculations during this period. Brief reference is made to veteri- 
nary research work. 

Annual report of the veterinary division for the year 1984, H. M. 
Stuchbebt (Fiji Dept. Agr. Ann. Bui., 1934, PP. 17-25). — ^The occurrence of and 
control work with diseases and parasites of livestock are included in this report 
(B. S. R., 73, p. 842). 

Annual report of the veterinary service for the year 1934, R. J. Roe 
{Cyprus Dept. Agr. Ann. Rpt., 1954, pp. 27-38). — ^Included in this report (B. S. R., 
72, p. 629) is an account of the occurrence of infectious and parasitic diseases 
of livestock and a list of parasites of domestic animals occurring in Cyprus. 

[Gontrlbations on parasites of animals] {Jour. Parasitol., 21 {1935), No. 
6, pp. 426, 428, 429, 4S1, 4S2, 4S3, 4S4, 435, 436, 439, 440, U2, 443, 444, 443).— 
Among the contributions presented at the eleventh annual meeting of the 
American Society of Parasitologists (B. S. R., 72, p. 688) held at St Louis, 
Mo., in December 1935 and January 1936, abstracts of which are here presented, 
are the following : The Bndogenous Phases of the Life-Cycle of Eimeria miyairii, 
Coccidian Parasite of the Rat, by B. L. Roudabush (p. 426) ; Studies on 
Ascarid [Ascaridia Uneata (Schneid.)] Nutrition, by J. B. Ackert and J. H. 
Whitlock (p. 428) ; The Persistence of Immunity of the Chicken to the Pro- 
tozoan Parasite Eimeria tenella, by C. A. Herrick (p. 429) ; Acquired Immunity 
in Trichomonas foetus Infection of Cattle, by J. Andrews, P. W. Miller, and 
C. W. Rees (p. 429) ; Infectivity of Trichinella spiralis After Successive Feed- 
ings to Rabbits, by J. B. Allcata (p. 431) ; A Survey of the Parasites of North 
American Rabbits, by J. Q. Arnold, Jr. (p. 431) ; Bxperimental Infections and 
Superinfections of Pigs With Lungworms [Meia^trongylus eUmgatus and 
Ohoerostrongylus pudendotectus], by B. Schwartz and J. T. Lucker (p. 432) ; 
Single Larva Infections of Strongyloides ratti Sandground 1925 as an Approach 
to Certain Problems of Strongyloides Bionomics, by G. L. Graham (p. 432) ; 
The Blood Picture of Normal and Trichinized White Rabbits [TriohineUa 
spiralis'^, by W. W. Wantland (pp. 432, 433) ; The Relation of Vitamin A Defi- 
ciency to Ascariasis in the Dog, by W. H. Wright (p. 438) ; Double Infestations 
of Snails [Btagnicoia emargina/ta emgulatal With the Cercariae of Digenetic 
Trematodes, by W. W. Cort, D. B. McMullen, and S. Brackett (p. 483) ; A 
Method for Transplanting Adult Trematodes [EehAnostoma revolutum], by P^ 
Beaver (p. 434) ; A Note on the Life History of Mosesia ohordeilesia n. sp. 
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(Iieclthodendriidae), by D. B. McMullen (p, 484) ; Tbe Tjfa History of 
Ootylophoron ootylaphorum, a Trematode From the Bumlnants, by H. J. Bemiet 
(p, 485) ; The Larval Stages of AoanihocephiOa, by H. J. Van CBeeve (pp. 
485, 486) ; The Whole Life Cycle of Strangyloides, by B. 0. Faust (ro- 43a, 440) ; 
Ornithodorus hervMi Wheeler as a Vector of Relapsing Fever in OOlifomia, by 
W. B. Herms and O. M. Wheeler (p. 440) (B. S. R., 74, p. 525) ; The Study of 
Metacercariae as an Approach to Life History Problems, by S. H. Hopkins (p, 
442) ; Ants [Teiramoriwn oaespitum and PheidiAe sp.] as Intermediate Hosts 
for Two Species of Raillietina [R. edhinohothrida and R, tetragonal Parasitic 
in Chickens, by M. F. Jones and M. W. Horsfall (pp. 442, 443) ; Six Fears* 
Intensive Observation of the Seasonal Prevalence of a Tick Population [Derma- 
center andereoni] In Western Montana, by C. B. Philip (p. 444) ; The Westem 
Dog Tick, Dermacentor oocidentalis NeunL, a Vector of Bovine AnaplasmosiS 
in California, by W. B. Herms and D. E. Howell (p. 444) ; and A Study of the 
Anoplocephaline Cestodes of North American Babbits, by J. G. Arnold, Jr, (p. 
445). 

The liver fluke problem in Hawaii, M. C. Hall {HcMvaii 8ta,f Anim, Hush* 
Div, Prog. Notes No, 12 (1985), pp. [i]+i8, figs. 2). — ^A report of a survey made 
of the liver fluke (Fasciola hepatica) problem in Hawaii in 1935. 

Attempts to influence a coccidiau infection negatively through the diet, 
E. R. Beckeb and P. S. Spencer (Jour. ParasitoL, 21 (1935), No. 5, p. 455). — 
Experiments referred to lend support to the belief that limiting the population 
of coccidia through supplements to the diet and drugs will prove very difficult 

Merozoite infection in coccidiosis, li. Koudabush (Jour. Parasitol., 21 
(19S5), No. 6, pp. 4SS, 454)- — An experiment Is reported which shows that the 
merozoltes of at least one species of Eimeria (E. miyairii) are infective under 
certain conditions. 

Aujeszky*8 disease [trans. title], L. Panisset (Reo. M€d. Vdt, 111 (J935), 
No. 11, pp. 853-890, figs. 14)- — A review of the literature and present knowledge, 
with a 5-page list of references. 

Attempts to isolate Brucella abortus from the blood of dogs in experi- 
mental brucellosis, C. Olson and W. H. Feldman (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. 
Assoc., 88 (1936), No. 1, pp. 51-54). — The authors report upon a study made of 
bacteremia in dogs with exi)erlmental brucelliasis and upon attempts to In- 
duce a bacteremic state by means of histamine and anaphylactic shock. 

“In each of five dogs that were intravenously inoculated with B. abortus 
of swine origin, bacteremia was demonstrated rather constantly within the 
first 48 hr. following inoculation. Two of the five animals we attempted to 
sensitize to horse serum failed to give clinical evidence of anaphylactic shock 
when a shocking dose of horse serum was administered. Bacteremia was not 
demonstrable in either of these two after they had received the dose of horse 
serum which was intended to produce shock. In two other dogs of the group, 
anaphylactoid shock was produced by histamine. The single Isolation of 
Brucella from the blood of only one of these two animals indicates that this 
mechanism is probably not closely associated with the induction of bacteremia 
in experimental brucelliasis of the dog. 

“The presence of Brucella organisms in the tissues of the various dogs during 
the course of the experiment was ascertained by splenic biopsy 39 days after 
inoculation. The organisms were Isolated from each dog at that time. 

“There was no significant disturbance in the agglutinative titer of the serums 
of two dogs after histamine shock.*’ 

A studly of methods used for the Isolation of Brucella abortus from 
milk, 0. P. Fitoh and L. M. Bishop {Jowr. Boot., 30 (1935), No. 3, pp. 332, 333). — 
In the course of the work reported 24 samples of milk naturally infected with 
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B. aUirtU9 were studied. Guinea pigs were intraperitoneally Inoculated with 
ei^t types of Inoculum taken from eadi of the 24 samples. At autopsies ol 
the guinea pigs 4 weeks later the i^leens were cultured, and the cultures were 
incubated under 10 percent carbon dioxide. An agglutination test was made 
with the blood serum obtained from each. 

**The milk sample was considered positive only if cultures of B, abortuB 
were Isolated from the spleen. A larger number of positive results were ob- 
tained when cream was inoculated in some form. The skim milk layer seldom 
contained sufficient numbers of bacteria to infect a guinea pig. Sediment 
inoculation gave fewer positive results than those of the cream layer. The 
use of gravity cream for guinea pig inoculations and cultures appears to be 
the method of choice. The numbers of positive results were greater, and the 
collection of cream by this method is extremely simple. 

“Raw milk was shown to have a definite growth-inhibitory action on cul- 
tures of B. abortus. The action correi^onded to the so-called *bactericldal 
action of milk.* This action may explain the failures of direct cultures from 
cream which is positive by guinea pig inoculations.*’ 

Outbreak of undulant fever due to Brucella sols, B. G. Hosnino {Jour. 
Amer, Med, Assoc., 105 {1055) ^ No, 2^, pp. 1978, 1979).— A report la made of an 
outbreak of undulant fever (14 cases with 3 deaths) in a home for elderly 
persons, In which It is concluded that raw milk from a herd of 36 cows was 
the source of Infection. B, suis was isolated from the blood of 2 of the 
patients and from an abscess of a third. **Blood was drawn from 32 swine 
kept by the institution. Nine were positive and 7 suggestive for Brucella 
infection. The cattle had opportunity for natural infection from the swine.” 

Vaccination against Johne’s disease, W. A. Haoan {Cornell Vet., 25 {1955), 
No, 4f PP* 544-^55), — The details here reported of vaccination work with Johne*8 
disease, due to Mycobacterium paratuberculosis, are presented in tabular form. 
Under the conditions existing, the vaccination did not prevent infection, al- 
though there were indications that the vaccinated animals withstood the 
exposure somewhat better than the controls. 

The biological characters of the Streptococcus commonly associated with 
mastitis (Str. agalactiae), M. A. Engexabeoht {Cornell Vet., 25 {1955), 
No, 4i PP* 515-555, figs, g).— This report of further studies (B. S. R., 73, p. 840), 
which deals with the biological character of the nonhemolytic (alpha) group 
of udder streptococci, is contributed from the Wisconsin Experiment Station. 

“The 103 strains of nonhemolytic streptococci, alpha type, from the cows* 
udder and commonly associated with mastitis were found to be identical and 
remarkably constant in their biological characters when those tests were 
applied which we have found to be thoroughly reliable. These udder strains 
belong to a species for which Kitt long ago applied the name B, ttgalaciiae, 
“Strains from the cows* feces can be separated from the udder forms by 
their ability to ferment Inulin and rafllnose, which is not possessed by the udder 
forms, and their inability to hydrolyze sodium hippurate. 

“The human strains were found not to be as uniform as the strains from the 
udder and feces. Several of the strains in both groups corresponded to those 
found in bovine feces. 

“In both human throats and lesions about half of the strains differed from 
the feces* strains in their action on raffinose and inulin and from the udder 
strains in their action on sodium hippurate. This nonsodium hippurate 
splitting group common in human materials should be regarded as 8. nUtis.** 
A list is given of 26 references to the literature. 
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A^ort Mte on an episode amongst rabbits doe to fl*FT r ini i^ l ia 
aertrjeke, M. L. Ahuja {Indian Jour. Med. Bee., ft {1B95), No. $, p§. JpS, 
A brief account Is given of an epizootic among rabbits in tMo 
houses of the Central Research Institute at KasauU due to an organism having 
the biological characteristics of 8. aertrucke. The affection proved fhtal in 
from 2 to 4 days. Guinea pigs kept in the same room with the affected rab- 
blts were not attacked. The affection appeared to have been spread by food 
and drink probably infected by flies, since several hundred white kept 

in flyproof cages in the same room with the rabbits remained healthy. 

The antigens of SalmoneUa anatum, P. R. Edwabds (Jour. Boot, $0 (IBSS), 
No. S, pp. 869-876 ). — ^In studies at the Kentucky Experiment Station the author 
has found 8. anatum to possess the specific antigens of the Reading and New- 
port types of 8almonella. **Wlth the exception of one culture studied, the non- 
specific factors of 8. anatum were identical with those of the London type 
and of 8. ahortus-ovis. The nonspecific antigens of one culture more closebf 
resembled those of the Kunzendorf type. In three of the cultures the somatic 
antigens were identical with those of the London type. Two cultures possessed 
a well-developed somatic antigen unlike those of any other Salmmella studied.** 
Poisonous plants of Pennsylvania, E. M. Gbess {Penn. Dept. Ayr, BiO. 
551 {1955) t pp. 52, figs. 44). — Practical, and in most cases illustrated, accounts 
are given of the plants poisonous to livestock in Pennsylvania. 

The toxicity of broomweed (Gntierrezia microcephala) for sheep, cattle, 
and goats, P. P. Mathews {Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 88 {1956), No. 1, pp. 
55-61, figs. 5 ). — In work conducted at the Loco Weed Laboratory of the Texas 
Experiment Station at Alpine in cooperation with the U. S. D. A. Bureau of 
Animal Industry, the perennial herbaceous plant G. microcephala was proved 
to be toxic for sheep, cattle, and goats. 

“Fatal results were produced in sheep by feeding 8 lb. of the plant during 
a period of 5 days, in a steer by feeding 24 lb. in 8 days, and in a goat by 
feeding 11 lb. in 14 days. The lesions were confined to the kidneys and liver. 
In acute cases there were hemorrhages into Bowman’s capsules and into the 
interstitial connective tissue. In milder cases there was no hemorrhage but 
pronounced necrosis of the epithelium of the convoluted portions of the tubules. 
The hlstopathology of the liver was found to be liquefaction necrosis. As a 
rule losses are sporadic and occur as a result of unfavorable range conditions.** 
[Control of infectious cattle diseases] {U. 8. Dept. Agr., Sec. Agr. Rpi., 
1955, pp. 95-95 ), — ^The progress of control work with bovine tuberculosis, Bang’s 
disease, and mastitis of dairy cows is described. 

Systematic investigations into the spread of some frequent infections 
of the cow’s udder elucidated by examination of a large Danish herd and 
some conclusions drawn therefrom, H. C. Bxndixen {Cornell Vet., 25 {1955), 
^ 0 . 4, pp. 571-585, figs. 4).— The results of an investigation of a high-yielding 
herd of 147 dairy cows by the Institute for Veterinary Hygiene and Bacteriol- 
ogy at Kdbenhavn (Copenhagen), in which a systematic cultural study of the 
milk of individual quarters of the udder of each cow was made during the 
period from March 1 to May 19, 1988, are reported upon. 

Abortions in catUe free from Bang’s disease, C. F. Clark {Michigan 8ta. 
Quart. Bui., 18 {1985)^ No. 2, pp. 95, 9e)^Reference is made to abortions that 
may occur in herds free from BruceUa abortus infection. A tabular summary 
is given of the breeding history of three herds of cattle free from Bang’s disr 
®ase extending over a period of 4 yr., in which 5.4 percent of abortions oc- 
<^ed. It is pointed out that sucOi abortions are due to a variety of disease- 
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producing germs, to a previous severe illness, to faulty nutrition, and perhaps 
occasionally to direct injury. 

The establishment and maintenance of herds of cattle free from Bang's 
disease (infections abortion), B. T. Simms and O. H. Mttth (Orspon Bia, 
Bui, SS2 (19S4), pp. 11), — ^The methods by which herds may be freed and main- 
tained free from Bang’s disease, based upon control work in Oregon, are 
described. 

A study of the channels of Brucella infection in bulls with results of 
conjunctival and skin exposures to bovine and porcine strains, A. L. Deubs 
{Jour, Amer, Vet, Med, Assoc,, 88 (1986), No, 1, pp, 24-81), — The results of a 
study made at the Indiana Experiment Station of the possible transmission 
of Brucella infection in bulls by conjunctival and skin exposures are reported. 

Intravenous Injections of Brucella cultures In two young bulls did not result 
in positive evidence of infection. One showed a slight focal Interstitial epidi- 
dymitis. A 6-month-old bull, which received a porcine strain intravenously, 
developed a 1:1,000 serum titer, but no other evidence of infection was ob- 
tained. 

'’Greater agglutinin response occurred in bulls exposed through the con- 
junctiva to bovine strains than to porcine strains. Intact skin exposures re- 
sulted in practically no agglutinin response to either bovine or porcine strains. 
Agglutination reactions followed the deposition of bovine strains on the abraded 
skin of the scrotum. 

“No Brucella organisms were recovered from the genitalia of bulls which 
were exposed to bovine or porcine strains through the conjunctiva or skin. 
An 18-month-old bull which received conjunctival exposure to a recently iso- 
lated bovine strain developed a serum agglutination titer of 1 : 600 in 3 weeks. 
Histological examination showed a well-marked focal interstitial epididymitis.” 

Some observations on the pathology of Brncella abortus infected udders 
of heifers, L. B. Sholl (Cornell Vet,, 25 (1985), No, 4, pp, 854-858), — ^The results 
of a study conducted at the Michigan Experiment Station with 20 heifers are 
detailed In tables. The findings indicate that the udders of heifers may be- 
come infected with B, arbortus as early as 8 mo. of age, and that changes similar 
to those previously described by the author and Torrey (B. S. B., 65, p. 70) 
may occur in nonlactatlng udders. 

Brucellosis in Panamanian cattle, R. Randall ([War Dept, V. 8.1, Off. 
Burg, Qen,, Vet, Bui, 29 (1985), No, 4, pp. 882-885), — Observations of a dairy 
herd in the interior of the Republic of Panama reported upon, indicate that 
Bang’s disease occurs in dairy and beef cattle and is sufficiently common to 
be of economic importance. 

Bovine encephalomyelitis in Mexico, J. Esoalona and F. Camaboo (Jour, 
Amer, Vet, Med, Assoc,, 88 (1986), No, 1, pp, 81-88, fig, 1),—A brief account is 
given of an encephalomyelitis of bovines in Mexico, observed during the past 
80 yr. and known by stockmen and farmers as derriengne or tronchadeo. It 
attacks horses, mules, burros, and hogs and has been observed in wild animals 
such as deer and coyotes, but is more noticeable among cattle than other 
animals because of their economic importance. It has been observed only on 
the west coast of Mexico and mostly in altitudes of between 800 and 1,200 m. 

Some observations on fetal pneumonia, L. B. Sholl (OomeU Vet,, 25 
(1986), No, 4, pp, 859-86^).— Observations at the Michigan Experiment Station 
here reported show pneumonia to be a rather common and troublesome problem 
with many breeders, and indicate that fetal pneumonia is much more prevalent 
in animals affected by Bang’s disease. “The presence of well-marked pnea* 
monia in calves 1 to 10 days old strongly suggests prenatal infection, and we 
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beUere that fetal pneumonia la of considerable economic importance in con- 
sidering the loeaea due to disease of the reproductive organa.'* 

The treatment of longworms (Dictyocanlna) of sheep and of calvea by 
Intratracheal Injectlona in the V. 8. 8. R. [trans. title], L W. OSLOiv (Bttl 
Acad, V€t, Fra/M)e, 8 (1955), No, 7, pp, 890^401), author reviews the eontrid 
work that has been carried on in the U. S. S. B. against lungworma of sheep 
and calves through intratracheal injection of iodine solutiona Treatments 
with (1) 1 cc of tincture of iodine, 60 cc of glycerin, and 160 cc of distilled 
water and (2) 1 g of iodine, 1.5 g of potassium iodide, and 100 cc of distilled 
water, later diluted with 1,400 cc of tap water, were found by a special com- 
mission of the Central Institute of Helminthology of Moskva (Moscow) to be 
similar in their efficiency. It is considered important that the treatment be 
given with the animal in the dorsal position. The method is now largely 
employed in the U. 8. 8. R. 

A list is given of 25 references to the literature. 

Fistnloaa withers and poll-evil: Rquine and bovine onchocerciasis com* 
paredt with an account of the life-histories of the parasites concerned* 
J. S. Steward {Vet. Bee,, 15 (1935), No. 82, pp. 1563-1573, pis. 4). — Reports are 
made of a series of cases of fistulous withers and poll evil studied. An analysis 
has shown that the serum of 29 of 43 affected animals examined reacted to 
the agglutination test for Brucella abortus. Thirty-eight of 53 affected horses 
were shown to harbor Onchocerca ccrvicalis, and it is considered probable 
that the percentage infected is much higher, as a negative result in the 
examination for microfilariae may easily be misleading. 

In a study of the normal carriers of 0. cervioaUs, the midge OuUooides 
nubeculosus was the only insect in which complete development of the micro- 
filaria was observed, but evidence was obtained that C. obsoletus might possibly 
act as a vector and one specimen of C. pa/iroti became infected. 

In referring to bovine onchocerciasis, it is pointed out that^O. gutturosa, 
which is quite common in English cattle, occurs in species of blackflies of the 
genus Simulium. C. nubeculosus does not appear to be capable of picking up 
the microfilariae of O. gutturosa which occur in the skin of the cow in the 
same situation as 0. oervicalis in the horse. 

A list of 82 references to the literature is included. 

Equine dhobie itch a symptom of filariasis: A report on fifty-six cases, 
J. R. Undkewood (CWof Dept. V. 8.1, Off. 8urg. Gen., Vet Bui., 28 (1934), No. 3, 
pp. 227-236). — Studies conducted at Fort William McKinley of the so-called 
equine dhobie itch, prevalent among Army animals in the Philippines for more 
than 80 yr., are reported upon. Microfilariae were found only in skin lesions 
of 56 cases observed from November 5, 1982, to October 20, 1983. It Is con- 
cluded that this microfilaria is not the larval form of Setaria equinum, Ondho^ 
ceroa reticulata, or FUaria sanguinis egui; it does not correspond in size or 
habits with any microfilaria described in the literature cited. The adult was 
not found in 8 animals autopsied, and its life history is unknown. The disease 
is described as a verminous dermatitis, chronic and remittent in type and 
course, and characterised by the eruption of a few or many patches of papules 
and nodules which contain microfilariae. 

Neoarspheuamlne in the treatment of influenza In horses, J. W. Minb 
([W or Dept. U. S.], Off. Surg. Gen., Vet Bui., 28 (1954), No. 3, pp. 271, 575).— A 
brief report is made of 48 cases of equine influenza treated at Fort Riley, 
Kans., during 1868 by Intravenous injection of 8 g of neoarsphenamlne dis- 
solved in 80 cc water, with an average loss of 8.1 days from duty. 
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Isolation of Trypanosoma hippicnm from the cerebrospinal fluid of 
Infected horses, B. Randall {{War Dept. V. S.l, Off. Burp. Gen., Vet. Bui., 
t9 (19S5), No. 3, p. £0^).— In the course of the experimental study of murrlna 
at Ancon, Canal Zone, the presence of T. hippicum in the cerebrospinal fluid ot 
two horses which 5 weeks previously had received intravenous inoculations of 
0.1 cc of guinea pig blood, containing 20 trypanosomes per microscopic field, 
was demonstrated through the intraperitoneal inoculation of white rats. 

Murrlna in horses experimentally Infected with Trypanosoma hippicum, 
R Randall ([War Dept. U. 8.1, Off. 8urg. Oen., Vet. Bui., 29 (1935), No. 4, pp. 
321-^31, figi. d).— Observations of two horses experimentally infected with T. 
hippicum led to the conclusion that death is not associated with exhaustion of 
the blood sugar as has been suggested by investigators of other trypanosome 
infections. The disease was observed to be characterized by a progressive 
anemia, the fatal termination having been associated with renal deficiency and 
severe acidosis. 

The mercuric chloride test in equine trypanosomiasis (T. evansi) and 
glanders (A. mallei), R. Randall ([War Dept. V. S.], Off. Burg, Oen., Vet. 
Bui., 29 (1935), No. 3, pp. 255-261). — ^The author points out that the complement 
fixation test for the detection of trypanosomiasis (Trgpanosoma evansi) and 
glanders (Pfeifferella mallei) in horses and mules, although time-consuming 
and requiring extensive laboratory equipment, is biologically specific and reliable. 
The mercuric chloride test, on the other hand, while requiring only one reagent 
and very little laboratory equipment, is not biologically specific and is, there- 
fore, unreliable for the diagnosis of specific diseases in horses and mules. 

Canine tick paralysis produced by Dermacentor variabilis, J. Wblijs 
(North Amer. Vet, 16 (1935), No. 1, pp. 41, 42). ^An account is given of the clini- 
cal evidence that paralysis occurs in dogs infested by the American dog tick, it 
having been recognized by the author and at least one other veterinarian in 
Florida. 

Infectious laryngo-tracheitis in poultry, N. Dobson (Vet. Rec., 15 (1935), 
No. 49, pp. 1467-1471, figs. 5). — The filtrate obtained by use of Berkefeld V and N 
filters when inoculated intratracheally into healthy birds reproduced the 
symptoms and lesions obseiwed in naturally affected birds. The work led to 
the conclusion that the disease, the outbreak of which occurred originally in 
Norfolk, England, is immunologically indistinguishable from the infectious 
laryngotracheitis as known in the United States. 

Fowl leukosis, F. D. PAimsoN (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 88 (1936), 
No. 1, pp. 32-44t fios. 7). — ^The author's studies, conducted at the Iowa Experi- 
ment Station (E. S. R., 68, p. 676 ; 74, p. 823), are considered to indicate beyond a 
reasonable doubt “that the myeloid, erythroid, lymphoid, nerve, and eye types 
of fowl leucosis, as discussed in this paper, are different expressions of the same 
transmissible disease; that the neoplastic lesions variously termed round-cell 
sarcoma, lymphosarcoma, lymphatic leukemia, and aleukemic and leukemic 
lymphocytoma are fundamentally the same as lymphoid leucosis ; that the dis- 
ease in all of its expressions can be transmitted by the injection of suspensions 
prepared from fresh fowl leucosis material, by direct and indirect pen contact, 
and by rearing susceptible chicks on infective litter: that inheritance plays a 
very important role in regard to the degree of resistance and susceptibility of 
chickens to fowl leucosis. These hereditary factors are of great importance in 
the control of and studies of fowl leucosia** 

Hemocytoblastosis and its relation to the development of fowl paralysis 
and fowl leukemia, M. W. Eicmbl (Jowr. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoe., 88 (1936), 
No. 1, pp. 4^0, fig. 1).— It has been found in work at the Florida Experiment 
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station that ^'heniocytoblastosls can be induced bj oral ezpoaiire and tiio Intra- 
Tenons injection of micro-organisms of the paratyphoid group •nd by the 
intraperitoneal injection of tissue pulsions and filtrates of the organs of 
affected birds. During hemocytoblastosis the blood cells show yarlous types 
of degeneration. Hemocytoblastosis induced by the causal microorganisms or 
the transmitting agent may lack the impetus necessary to the development of 
fowl paralysis or leukemia. Young birds affected with hemocytoblastosis show 
retarded growth, while laying birds show decreased egg production. Birds 
used in experiments must be hemocytoblastosls-free to insure obtaining reliable 
data.” 

Inheritance of resistance to bacterial infection in animals: A genetic 
study of pnllomm disease, E. Robebts and L. E. Gabd (Illinois 8ta, Bui. 
419 (19S5), pp. 465-49S, figs, i?).— Following a brief introduction and a descrixh 
tion of materials and methods, the experimental results obtained over a period 
of 10 yr. and involving more than 29,000 birds, the results of crosses, and the 
biological aspects of methods of disease control are considered. The existence 
of hereditary factors for resistance and susceptibility of pullorum disease la 
considered to have been shown by the following results : 

“Selection was effective in producing strains of the domestic fowl more 
resistant than were unselected stocks in resiject to infection by Salmonella 
pullorum. The selected stocks were consistent in maintaining resistance through 
successive generations. The Fi generation produced by crossing resistant and 
susceptible stock was as resistant as the resistant parents. Progeny of the 
Fi individuals mated to resistant were significantly more resistant than were 
the progeny of the backcross to susceptible. In the F* generation susceptible 
and resistant strains were recovered by selection. A susceptible male mated 
to susceptible females produced progeny which were much less resistant than 
were progeny of the same male mated to resistant females. No significant 
difference was found between the progeny of susceptible and resistant females 
mated to the same resistant male. Acquired immunity was not present in the 
experimental birds, the progeny of infected hens exhibiting no greater resistance 
to disease than the progeny of noninfected hens, infection and freedom from 
infection being determined by the agglutination test. Resistance is dominant 
to susceptibility, but probably more than one gene is involved. 

“In an examination of the blood of nonlnoculated young chicks the number 
of erythrocytes was found to be greater in the resistant (6 out of 7 cases) than 
in the susceptible strain. The number of leucocytes was greater In the suscep- 
tible strain. The percentage of neutrophiles was lower in the resistant Indi- 
viduals (6 out of 7 cases). In inoculated chicks, the percentage of neutrophiles 
was much higher among the susoeptibles at 6, 7, and 9 days than among inocu- 
lated resistant individuals of the same ages.” 

The control of avian tuberculosis by means of the tuberculin test, K. D. 
Downham (Vet. Reo., 15 (1955), No. 48^ PP. 1448, 1449, figs. S).— The author 
concludes that the tuberculin test is a satisfactory means of controlling avian 
tuberculosis when repeatedly applied until no reactors are found and when fresh 
ground is available after removal of reacting birds. 

Mortality In young turkeys associated with trichomoniasis, A. Q. Gisbks 
and W, B. Hikshaw (Jour. Atner. Vet. Med. Assoo,, 88 (1956), No. 1, pp. 76-^0, 
figs, fi).— In observations made in California during the past 3 yr. of outbreaks 
of enteritis in young turkeys, characterized clinically by watery, foamy diar- 
rhea, a rapid course, a heavy mortality, the disease has been found to 
he associated with marked trichomonad infection of the lower Intestine and 
ceca. ‘•ainlcal and eplsoologlcal data furnish evidence that these flagellate^ 
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the species of which is still undetermined, may play an important rede in 
producing the disease. Preliminary transmission experiments were successful 
in establishing the parasites in the intestines of normal turkeys, but the clinical 
picture of the disease was not r^roduced by artificial inoculation. 

*Tield studies indicate that insanitation, feeding methods, and faulty man- 
agement may be influencing factors. Adult carriers appear important in the 
transmission of the parasites to the young birds." 

AOBIGXJLTTJEAL ENOIKEEBINa 

Engineering field tables {U, S, Dept. Agr., Forest Serv., 19S5, 2. ed, pp. 
IV+118f figs. 18 ). — ^Thls is the second edition of this handbook. It contains 
sections on curves, surveying, meridian, trigonometric functions, earthwork, 
road surfacing, pipe culverts, concrete, timber, and miscellaneous. 

[Soil conservation and agricultural engineering investigations] (17. 8. 
Dept. Agr,, Sec. Agr. Rpt., 1985, pp. 60-64, 107-109 ), — Types of soil erosion and 
practical control measures are briefly described, the results of a reconnaissance 
survey of erosion are presented, and the progress results are presented of in- 
vestigations on rubber tires for farm machinery, machines for sugar beet 
production, and farm housing. 

[Wind erosion control and Irrigation investigations] (17. B. Dept, Agr,, 
Bur, Plant Indus, Bpt., 1985, pp. 8, 26, 27 ), — Progress results are briefly pre- 
sented of investigations on control of wind erosion by proper cultivation, water 
requirements of crops, subsoil waters, and salinity conditions in soil and irri- 
gation waters, with particular reference to alkali salts and such elements 
as boron. 

Some aspects of research in the Soil Conservation Service, W. 0. Lownni- 
MiLK (Soil Oonserv. [17. 8,}, 1 {1985), No. 5, pp. 1-7, figs. 7).— A brief outline is 
given of the essential features of the research program of tlie U. S. D. A. 
Soil Conservation Service. 

[Report of proceedings of the fifth and sixth Southwest Soil and Water 
Conservation Conferences] (Southwest Conf. Boil and Water Conserv. Proc., 
5 (1984), pp. 55; 6 (1985), pp. 71).— The proceedings here reported for 1984 com- 
prise presentations of the following discussions: The Essential Character of 
Water Conservation and Erosion Control, by R. Y. Allison (pp. 8-10) ; Recent 
Engineering Results of the Federal Erosion Stations of the Southwest, by 
C. E. Ramser (pp. 10-20) ; Effect of Organic Matter in the Control of Soil 
Erosion, by H. J. Harper (pp. 20-23) ; Recent Developments of Strip Cropping 
and Water-Furrowing for Erosion Control, by B. H. Hendrickson (pp. 24r-26) ; 
New Type Terraces and New Terracing Machines, by J. S. Glass (pp, 26-31) ; 
What Field of Investigations Should be Entered Into in Order to Develop All 
Practical Measures of Soil Erosion Control, by C. P. Blackwell (pp. 81-84) ; 
Soil Erosion and Land Utilization for Kansas, by F. L. Duley (pp. 84, 86), 
for Oklahoma, by N. E. Winters (pp. 36-88) ; for Missouri and Iowa, by R. B. 
Uhland (pp. 88-41), and for Louisiana, by A. H. Meyer (pp. 41-44) ; and A 
Uniform Program of Erosion Control for the Southwest (pp. 44-52). 

For 1935 brief summaries are given of recent results at the Red Plains Soil 
Erosion Experiment Station, Guthrie, Oklahoma, from agronomic experiments 
by H. G. Lewis (pp. 4-7), and from engineering experiments by H. S. Reisbol 
(pp. 7-10) ; at the Soil Erosion Experiment Station, Tyler, Texas, from 
agronomic experiments in soil and water conservation by B. H. Hendridmou 
(pp. 10-16), and from engineering experiments by R. W. Baird (pp. 16-20) ; 
at the Blackland Boll Erosion Experiment Station, Temple, Texas, from 
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agronomic experiments by E. B. Deeter (pp. 21-24), and from engtneerlng 
experiments by P. L. Hopkins (pp. 24-27) ; from agronomic observations and 
results on soil conservation projects of the Southwest, by N. E. Winters 
(pp. 28-83), and from engineering experiments by H. O. Hill (pp. 88-89); 
program of the Soil Conservation Service, by H. H. Bennett (i«>. 49-47) ; 
results of grass investigations in connection with soil conservation in the 
Southwest, by B. F. Eiltz (pp. 47-51) ; wind erosion control and its effect on 
a planned agriculture, by H. H. Flnnell (pp. 51-54) ; the relation of pond and 
lake building to water conservation and flood prevention, by W. H. McPheters 
(pp. 54, 55) ; pasture development In Texas, by V. W. Woodman (pp. 65-80) ; 
and the use of elevating graders in terrace construction, by E. A. Cole (pp. 
61, 82). 

Terrace outlet control, H. O. Hill (Agr» 16 (19S5), Bo. 10, pp. 

40S-407, fiffs. 7). — In a contribution from the tJ. S. D. A. Soil Conservatimi Sw- 
ice, the design of terrace outlets is described and tabular data included on 
the relative costs and advantages and disadvantages of different types of ter- 
race outlet control structures. ' 

Studies of relations of rainfall and run-off in the United States, W. G. 
Hoyt et al. {U. B. Oeol. Survey, Water-Supply Paper 772 (19S6), pp. SOI, figs. 
S9), — ^This is an investigation of relations between annual and monthly precipi- 
tation, temperature, evaporation, transpiration, direct surface run-off, ground- 
water run-off, and infiltration as a basis for the quantitative analysis of the 
hydrologic cycle over broad areas, and of trends and changes therein; and of 
relations between storm precipitation and direct surface run-off. An extensive 
list of references is appended. 

Surface water supply of the United States, 1084, Parts 4, 7, 10, 12 O 
(U. S. Oeol. Survey, Water Supply Papers 759 {19S6), pp. VI+159, fig. 1; 762 
il9S6), pp. V-j-m, fig. 1; 765 (1955), pp. F-fPJ, fig. 1; 769 (1985), pp. VI -{-166, 
fig, 1), — ^These papers present the results of measurements of flow made on 
streams during the year ended September 30, 1934, No. 750 covering the St. 
Lawrence River Basin ; No. 782, the lower Mississippi River Basin ; No. 766, 
the Great Basin; and No. 789, the North Pacific slope basins— Pacific slope 
basins in Oregon and lower Columbia River Basin. 

Drainage of land overlying an artesian groundwater reservoir, O. W. 
IsRAELSEN and W. W. McLaughlin {Utah Sta. Bui. 259 (1985), pp. 82, figs. 9). — 
This bulletin constitutes a final report of some phases of drainage studies 
in Cache Valley, Utah, conducted in cooperation with the U. S. D. A. Bureau 
of Agricultural Engineering (B. S. R., 69, p. 118). 

Field measurements of the direction of flow of water in soils showed that 
water flows upward through the compact soils overlying the artesian gn^und 
water reservoir. The plessometrlc surface was appreciably lowered by the 
flowing of water from the artesian wells. It was found physically feasible 
to pump water out of gravel in large enough streams (and also large enough 
in total volume) to prevent the flow of water upward and further to permit 
the flow of excess Irrigation water and natural precipitation downward through 
the upper feet of soil as fast as the low permeability of the soil will permit 
Measurement of discharge of water from tile drains in lands east of the 
artesian area did not rtiow any relationship to the pumping of water from 
the artesian ground water reservoir. The higher elevation of the plezometrlc 
surface in 1932 is believed to be largdy duo to the increases in precipitation and 
stream flow and the accompanying increases in the amounts of water per- 
colating naturally from the mountains and the higher Irrigated lands into 
the artesian ground water reservoir. 
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The conclusion is drawn that extensive pumping of water from the artestan 
ground water reservoir for a number of years will tend gradtudly to lower tbB 
water table to depths which will prevent further alkali accumulation, permit 
leaching out the alkali now in the surface soil, and thus gradually improve the 
soil and increase its productive capacity. 

Pumping during only one working day caused a marked lowering of the 
piezometric surface at six observation wells, one of which was nearly three- 
fourths of a mile from the pump. The time rate of lowering decreased as 
the time after starting the pump Increased. The piezometric surface rose 
rapidly after the stopping of the pump, and in one working day it rose almost 
to its height of the previous day before the pump was started. The time 
rate of rise decreased consistently as the time after stopping the pump In- 
creased. The permeability of the clay surface soil of the waterlogged area 
was found to be extremely low, whereas the permeability of the artesian 
ground water reservoir gravels was found to be relatively high, thus showing 
that it is much more practical to drain by pumping water out of the gravels 
than to attempt to draw it out of the clay soils by means of tile drains without 
preventing the upward flow from the artesian reservoir. 

Tabular data relating to elevations of piezometric surfaces, drain discharges, 
and water table depths are appended. 

Farm drainage practice, H. B. Roe and J. H. Neal (Minn, Univ. Agr, Eoti. 
Spec, Bui. 149 , rev, (1935), pp. 24, figs. 25). — Technical information is given on 
the subject 

Public Roads, [December 1935] (U. 8. Dept, Agr., Public Roads, 16 (1935), 
No. 10, pp. 201-224-\-[2), figs, iff).— This number of this periodical contains the 
current status of Federal-aid highway projects and U. S. Public Works Pro- 
gram grade crossing projects and road construction, all as of November 80, 
1935, and part 3 of an article on The Structural Design of Concrete Pave- 
ments, by L. W. Teller and E. C. Sutherland (pp. 201-221) (B. S. R., 74, 
p. 651). 

Forest truck trail handbook: Structures section (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Forest 
8erv., 1935, pp. IlI-\-500-54S, figs. 62). — ^This section of the 1934 edition of the 
Forest Truck Trail Handbook includes technical data on bridges, materials, 
road equipment sheds, powder magazines, portable shops, and cook wagons. 

Forest truck trail handbook (V. 8. Dept. Agr., Forest Serv., 1935, pp. 
[208^, figs. 37). — The purposes of this mimeographed handbook are (1) to pre- 
scribe standards for the various classes of minor forest highway projects 
and of both major and minor forest development projects, (2) to outline 
in sufficient detail the governing factors in the selection of standards so that 
as far as possible uniform thought and practice may be secured, and (8) 
to serve as a reference manual on the location, construction, and maintenance 
of minor projects. 

It contains sections on policy, standards, surveys, construction, explosives, 
maintenance, and cost keeping and concrete. A large amount of tabular and 
illustrative material of a technical character is included. 

Effect of soil texture upon the physical characteristics of adobe bricks, 
H. 0. SoHWALEN (Arizona Sta. Tech. Bui. 68 (1935), pp. 276-294, fios. 7).— 
Studies with several soils and mixtures thereof are reported which showed 
that the selection of an adobe for building purposes cannot be made solely upon 
the basis of its strength in compression or flexure and Us resistance to 
washing. Other qualities of such practical importance are the amount tnd 
seriousness of shrinkage cracking, the ability to withstand rough handling 
(toughness) f and uniformity of size and shape. For these last-named Qualities 
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there are no definite standards for ctmparison or methods to measure their 
value. 

It was found that a soil similar to a gravelly loam with well graded aggregate 
is required to produce an adobe of highest quality. Adobes may be made 
from soils covering a wide range in texture^ having a clay content varying be- 
tween 9 and 28 percent depending upon the fineness of soil aggregate. In 
general, adobes made with soils of high clay content shrink greatly with 
resulting shrinkage cracks. The addition of coarse sand to a fine-grained soil 
with high clay content is particularly advantageous in reducing shrinkage and 
increasing the resistance to washing. Adobe muds have a moisture content 
of from 1 to 5 percent more than the computed requirements for saturation, 
varying from 14 to 30 percent in the adobes tested. Air-dried adobes will 
have a weight of from 100 to 125 lb. per cubic foot, depending upon how well 
the soil aggregate is graded. The moisture content of air-dried adobes 
is very low, varying from less than 1 percent to almost 8 percent, and is in 
general proportional to the clay content. 

The average compressive strength of selected adobes made from first-class 
adobe material may run over 500 lb. per square inch, but a fair value for 
most selected adobes will be more nearly 400 lb. per square inch. The average 
for yard-run of adobes will probably be considerably less than the latter 
figure. The strength of adobes In compression appears to follow the same law 
as for concrete in that the greater the density the higher the compressive 
strength. The transverse strengh of adobes is low, and it is of Importance 
principally in that it should be sufficient to withstand the rough handling 
before the adobes are laid in the wall. 

The results of the observations and tests which were made further em- 
phasize the fact that adobes have a lower unit strength than other standard 
building materials. 

Homemade six-volt wind electric plants, H. F. McCoixt and F. Buck 
(North Dakota Bta. Circ. 58 (1935), pp. 16, ftffff. 4).— -This publication deals with 
a homemade wind-driven G-v battery charger system which may be used to 
generate energy to keep batteries charged for radios, automobiles, tractor 
lights, and even small lighting systems for farm houses and other farm build- 
ings where the energy consumption is not large. 

The construction and operation of this equipment is described. 

Rural line construction and operation, F. 0. Wmss and L. M. Smith (Agr, 
Engin., 16 (1935), No, 12, pp, fl08, 11).— A large amount of practical 

information of a technical character is summarized from the commercial 
viewpoint. 

Lower cost wiring for the farm, M. H. Llotd (Agr. Engin., 16 (1935), 
No. 11, pp. 431-435, figs- 7).— The results of a series of experiments on lower 
cost wiring materials are reviewed. These relate to service-entrance cable, 
including unarmored types with uninsulated neutral conductor, bare ground 
wire, simplified grounding with a common ground wire and single-driven rod 
or pipe, simplified service-entrance switch with the meter ahead of the fuses, 
and the use of nonmetalllc sheathed cable in all farm buildings. 

A service-entrance capacity formula was developed which represents a 
method by which the size of entrance wires and switch or circuit breaker 
is determined by formula instead of the total connected load. 

Soil sterilization by electricity, I. P. Blauseb (Agr, Engin., 16 (1935), 
No. 11, pp. 436-438, 440, figs. 8).— A brief account is given of experiments begun 
at the Ohio Experiment Station in cooperation with the Ohio Committee on 
the Relation of Electricity to Agriculture. 
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Rubber-tired equipment for farm machinery, G. W. McCubn and E. A. 
Silver {Ohio 8ta. Bui. 556 (1935), pp. 37, figs. 26). — Field studies with tractors, 
farm wagons and trailers, and com pickers are reported. 

The results showed that a tractor equip! ►ed with low pressure pneumatic 
tires has a lower rolling resistance than one eqiiipiied with steel wheels and 
lugs, and the fuel consumiJtioii is less than that of one equipped with steel 
wheels and lugs at the same relative drawbar pull. Under most conditions 
rubber-tired equipment on tractors is very satisfactory for plowing or for other 
farm operations. Rubber tires on tractors are ineffective whei-e moist barn- 
yard manure has betui spread over the ground. Under favorable condiJons 
rubber-tired equipment will transmit a greater drawbar horsepower than steel 
wdieel equipment in second or third gear and make it jjo^sible to use the 
tractor for many more jobs which could not be done with steel wheel equiin 
ment. 

The tread of rubber tires does n<Jt pick or fill up with surface trash like 
sttH*l wheels and lug.s. Rubber-tired equipment ix'rmits higher si)eeds which 
generally result in greater fuel economy, and less dust is stirred up by the 
rubber tires on dry surfaces. 'With 1,349 hr. of use, there has been no evidence 
of excessive wear on the tires. Dui'ing that time only two punctures were 
exjierieiiced. 

Under most conditions a tractor equipped with rubl)er tires is more comfort- 
able for the oiierator to ride. The elimination of severe shocks and impacts 
should give the tractor a much longer life. On all rough and soft tractive 
surfac*es the low pressure rubber tire on wagons required the least draft, 
whereas on smooth, hard surfaces the steel wheel required the leas, draft. 
On cultivated soil or meadow the rubber tire will not “cut in” as det*ply as 
the steel wheel and will not damage meadows as badly as will steel wheels. 

The width of rim of steel wheels is a factor in cultivated soil, with the 
wider rim usually having the advantage in draft. A narrow wheel track 
usually fills in after the wheel has cut through, making it necessary for the 
rear wheels to cut a new track. 

The roller type of bearing required much less draft than the plain or skein 
type of bearing. On a cinder road the least draft was recorded at a speed of 
approximately 8 miles per hour for rubber-tired equipment on wagons. Above 
that speed the draft increased rapidly. A corn picker equipped with rubber 
tires rcjquired much less draft than the same picker equipi)ed with steel 
W’heels. Much less surface trash was picked up by the rubber tires. 

Nebraska tractor tests, 1020—1935 {Nebraska Sta. Bui. 296 {1936), pp. 
31, fig. 1). — This bulletin summarizes the results of 80 tractor tests and includes, 
data on all tractors rei>orted on the market on January 1, 1936 (E. S. R., 
73, p. 255). 

Measurement of forces on soil tillage tools, A. W. Clyde {Agr. Engin., 
17 {1936), No. 1, pp. 5-9, figs. 8). — Studies conducted at the Pennsylvania Exr)eri- 
ment Station on the soil resistance encountered by tillage tools and the rela- 
tion of this force to other forces on the tools are reported, the objects being 
to secure engineering design information on (1) mechanical strength and 
rigidity, (2) best location for the pulling force, and (3) the effect of different 
shapes and angles of tools. 

The test results reported relate to cultivator shovels, plows, rolling coulters, 
and disk harrows. It was found in studies of this character that knowledge 
of thb position, direction, and magnitude of the useful soil force on a tillage 
tool under conditions varying from easy to hard is Important, because It 1& 
a large part of the total soil reaction on the complete implement. The latter 
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balances tlie other forces, the most important of which are the pulling force 
and the weight. Such knowledge is useful as an aid to judgment in designing 
for strength, for applying the pulling force to the best advantage, and far 
selecting the best shape of tool for a certain kind or degree of tillage. Two 
methods, the pulling method and the tillage meter method, are explained, with 
gome mention of imix)rtant details In their use In locating and measuring 
soil forces. 

For sharp chisel-shaped tools, such as cultivator shovels and plows without 
rolling coulters, the useful soil force usually has a considerable downward 
component. Actual values and locations found under some conditions are given. 
When a rolling coulter is added to a plow it reduces or reverses the vertical 
component, the amount of change depending on the hardness of the soil and 
the position of the coulter. The soil resistance may or may not include a 
couple, the amount and direction of which is affected chiefly by the rolling 
coulter. 

The soil force on an 18-in. disk as u.sed in disk harrows is usually as much 
or more than the longitudinal force. It apparently always includes a couple. 
Values and locjitions of the forces given can be used to check designs with 
respect to bearings, frames, and weight distribution, as well as for hitching. 

Mechanical placement of fertilizers, G. A. Cuminos (A/;r. Engin., 16 (1935), 
No. 10, pp. 396-398, ffps. In a brief contribution from the U. S. D. A. Bureau 
of Agricultural Engineering the experiments on mechanical placement of fer- 
tilizers conducted in cooi>eration with several State experiment stations are 
described. 

Tests of flat steel agitator blades, K. R. Feost (Afrr. Engin., 16 {1935), 
No. 11, pp. 443-U5, figs. 6).— Tests conducted at the California Experiment 
Station are reported. No conclusions are drawn. 

Research work in cotton ginning, C. A. Bennett {Agr. Engin., 16 {19^35}, 
No. 10, pp. 389-395, figs. 7). — In a contribution from the U. S. D. A. Bureau of 
Agricultural Engineering, the organization, plan, and equipment of the re- 
search program in cotton ginning in progress at Stoneville, Miss., in coopera- 
tion with the Mississippi Exiieriment Station, are described. 

The handling, processing, and storing of legume crops for feed, H. E. 
Richardson (Agr. Engin., 16 (1935), No. 12, pp. 469-4’71, figs. 5). — A summary 
of the results of various experiments is presented, indicating that alfalfa, 
regardless of moisture content, can be choi>ped and stored at no more cost 
than handling the crop in bulk form, and that chopped alfalfa is more con- 
venient and less expensive to feed out. A ton of chopped alfalfa dry matter 
requires from one-third to one-half the space necessary for a ton of whole 
hay dry matter, and the type of storage structure adapted to chopped hay 
is essentially safer than that required for bulk hay. Serious leaf shattering 
can be eliminated by handling the crop in uncured form. Of all experimental 
attempts to reduce loss of nutrients during storage, the low-temperature proc- 
ess offers the most promise of meeting the immediate needs of the average 
farmer. For safe storage in ordinary mows, chopped hay should be cured 
fully as well as for whole hay storage. Twenty-five percent average moisture 
content seems to be about the limit, and 25 percent hay seems to keep better 
in a mow or ventilated silo than in a tight silo. Legumes containing more 
than 25 percent moisture require treatment by mineral acids or highly avail- 
able carbohydrate materials such as molasses. Fifty pounds of molasses per 
ton of unwilted legumes is apparently satisfactory, and wilted or semicured 
legumes should probably receive additional water or molasses, or both, as 
ensiled. 
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Equilibrium moistures of some hajrs, F. J. Zink {Agr. Engin., 16 (1985), 
No, 11, pp, 451, 452, figs, S). — Studies conducted at the Kansas Experiment Sta- 
tion on physical properties of hays of importance in connection with the 
development of artificial drying equipment are reported. It was found that 
moisture content is a function of humidity; therefore it should be possible 
to measure the relative humidity of the enmeshed air, and, by reference to an 
equilibrium curve of the material involved, establish the moisture content 
with reasonable accuracy. Such a rapid means of measuring moisture would 
be very helpful to re search work on hay curing. 

Data on equilibrium moistures of alfalfa, prairie hay, red clover, and oats 
straw are presented. 

Specific gravity and air space of grains and seeds, F. J. Zink (Agr. Engirt., 
16 (1935), No. 11, pp. 439, 440). — Studies conducted at the Kansas Experiment 
Station on the specific gravity and air space of grains and seeds as primary 
factors in their mechanical separation in cleaning and in artificial drying are 
briefiy reported. Methods developed for making these determinations are de- 
scribed and tabular test data presented on both air space and specific gravity 
of several different kinds of grains and seeds. It was found that specific 
gravities vary for different stocks of seeds. Air space varies in different stor- 
ages, depending somewhat on depths of grain, maturity, and other physical 
differences. 

A device for sampling hay, F. J. Zink (Agr. Engin., 16 (1935), No. 12, p. 478, 
fig. 1). — In a contribution from the Kansas Experiment Station, a device for 
sampling hay is described which is a modified hole saw similar to tlie round- 
hole hack saw. It comprises a sampling tube or core saw, and consists of a 
thin steel tube about 3 in. in diameter by 18 in. in length. The steel nse<i 
Is similar to that used in a carpenter’s saw. In one end is secured a standard 
carpenter’s bit shank with which an ordinary carpenter’s bit brace may be 
used, and at the other end of the tube teeth are filed for a cutting edge. 
Two styles of cutting edges were found necessary to meet all requirements. 
A large tooth 1 in. long by 0.5 in. deep with knifelike edges was found most 
suitable for wet hay containing over 20 percent moisture, or for hay which 
is in the sweat. The diagonal edges were beveled and sharpened, and the 
tooth-end section was heat-treated for preservation of the cutting edge. A 
carborundum of whetstone was used for sharpening. A small tooth, similar 
to that of a 0-point carpenter’s saw, was found better for dry hay. In this 
tube the cutting end was not heat-treated, and the teeth were sharpened by the 
same means and method as used for sharpening a saw. Each sampler weighed 
about 3 lb. A 10-in. sweep bit brace was found fairly, satisfactory, but a 
14-in. sweep bit brace would serve better, especially for sampling wet hay. 

[Dust explosion and farm fire investigations] (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. Ghent, 
and Soils Rpt., 1935, pp. 2^-29). — Progress results are briefiy presented of in- 
vestigations on dust explosions and the spontaneous Ignition of hay and their 
prevention. 

Precast concrete Joists in farm structures, F. A. Lyman (Agr. Engin., 16 
(1935), No. 10, pp. 399, 400, figs. 6). — This type of construction is briefly described. 

Native materials for farm insulation, C. H. Jefferson and C. S. Bbtan 
(Michigan 8ta. Quart. Bui., 18 (1935), No. 2, pp. 75-81, figs. 6). — I.iaboratory and 
field experiments to determine the practicability of sawdust, shavings, and 
other native materials for insulating farm buildings are briefiy reported. 

The r^ults show that several readily available native materials, such as 
sawdust, shavings, peat moss, and ground corncobs, have high insulating value 
if they can be kept dry. There seems to be no serious objection to using 
these materials for insulating purposes if some precaution is taken to reduce 
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pttssage of moisture through the walls, or if the materials are treated with 
some preservative. Coarse shavings are more desirable than sawdust because 
they are usually more resistant to decay and do not settle readily. Ordinary 
hydrated lime dry-mixed with the insulation material seems the most practical 
preservative to use. It is easy to handle, retards microbial growth, and keeps 
out rodents. About 2 lb. of lime to every 100 lb. of shavings or about 0.25 lb* 
t»f lime to a bushel of shavings is a suggested proi>ortlon. These native ma- 
terials are not suggested as a substitute for commercial insulation in all 
cases, but where tliey are available they are said to offer an economical solu- 
tion to the problem of insulating all types of farm buildings. 

A heat insulated greenhouse, L. C. Porter {^Agr, Engin., 16 (1935) ^ No. 12^ 
p. 4^7, figs. 4). — Experiments on a greenhouse, so constructed as to have its 
sides, ends, floor, and half of the roof made of heat-insulating materials en- 
tirely opaque to light, are briefly reported. 

The single row of sash on one side of the roof was made of large panes < f 
glass 24 in. w’ide by 32 in. long, set in putty and tainted to form airtight Joints. 
In order to admit the maximum amount of light during the winter months 
when daylight and sun intensities are lowest, the sash was set at an angle of 
52.5" to the horizontal. 

The house was equli)])ed with 300-w Mazda lamps, and the heat from these 
lamps wa.s the only heating, aside from the radiant energy of the sun, used 
In the house. The lumps were controlled by a thermostat set to maintain the 
temperature between 62® and 68® F. In general, the total lighted period was 
about 4 hr. in each 24. 

Various flow’ers were raised in this house in comparison wdth similar 
plants raiscKl in a conventional all-glass type of greenhouse. The plants 
in the heat-insulated greenhouse grew larger and faster than the con- 
trols. Snapdragons, for example, bloomed 8 w’ceks earlier in the heat- 
insulated house than In the regular one. The dry weight of buckwheat plants 
grown between December 10 and January 25 was almost three times that of 
similar plants raised in a regular greenhouse. 

Electric uses in the greenhouse, W. C. Eruegbb (Agr. Engin., 16 (1935), 
No. 12, pp. 1/75- 'f78, figs. 2). — This i>aper, a contribution from the New Jersey 
Experiment Stations, summarizes the applications of electrical energy to green- 
house product i(m practices. 

The pen barn and separate milking room, H. F. McColly and J. R. Dice 
(North Dakota 8ta. Bui. 283 (1935), pp. 26, figs. Technical information is 
given relating to the planning, design, and construction of the pen barn system 
for dairy cattle. This system allow’s the cows to run loose in the bam except 
when they are being milked. Box stalls are provided for calves, bulls, and 
cows at calving time or w^hen sick. Tlie cow’s may be milked in a separate 
milking ro<»m where two or more stalls are provided. They are fed their 
grain in the milking room at milking time and- are usually fed their roughage 
in the pen from a rack and manger. The milking rwim is located so that the 
COW’S can be herded into one pen and admitted to the milking room, two, three, 
or four at a time, and after milking are put into another pen. From 25 to 
50 percent more straw is required for pens than for stalls in a standard dairy 
barn, but usually the cows will keep cleaner than in stanchions. This system 
is adapted to herds of 10 or more head. If the herd is smaller than this the 
saving in stall equipment and the other advantages are usually not great 
enough to warrant not having a stall for each cow. 

Details of structural design are presented, including especially those relating 
to roof trusses and bracing. 
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An electric heater for the milking room of the pen type dairy barn, O. E. 
Robey {Michigan 8ta. Quart. Bui, 18 {19S5), No. 2, pp. 117-120, figs. S). — This 
equipment is described and its essential features illustrated. The heater is 
enclosed in a U-shaped pipe made of galvanized iron. An electric fan draws 
in the cold air at the bottom and blows it through the elec'tiic heaters at the 
middle of the pipe. The warm air is then delivered near the ceiling from the 
upper end of the pipe. On the outside of the pipe at its center the control 
device is located. The control mechanism consists of an electric clock and the 
necessary relays. Ten 650-w heaters were used to heat the air. These were 
connected in five pairs, each two heaters being connected in series across a 
220-v line. 

Tests of the heater indicated that it would deliver 200 cu. ft. of air per 
minute with a temperature rise of 63®. Theoretically, this should heat air in 
the room through a 40® temijerature rise in about 15 min., with no radiation 
through the walls of the building. In practice, it took about 0.6 hr. to 
accomplish this result. 

The heater has satisfactorily eliminated the condensation problem, and 
has provided comfortable conditions at milking time. 

The energy required in the cooling of milk, J. E. Ntcuolas (Agr. Engin., 
16 {1935), No. 12, p. JilJf, fig. 1). — ^In a contribution from the Penns3dvania Ex- 
periment Station data on the energy required per 10-gal. can of milk to cool to 
different lower limits from the same initial temperature are presented. 

Cooling milk with ice, J. E. Nicholas {Agr. Engin., 16 {1935), No. 12, pp., 
472-47 If, figs. 4). — Studies conducted at the Pennsylvania Experiment Station on 
the wet and dry types of iiiilk coolers are reported. 

It was found that the dry tj’pe of cooler is more economical in operation 
than the wet type for equal amounts of insulation, and that the wet type tank 
must be re-iced more frequently when used to full capacity. Milk cools more 
rapidly and uniformly in the wet type of tank. Since ice is used as a source 
of refrigeration and maintains the cooling water between 33® and 88® F., on the 
average, it would be economical to iLse more than 3 in. of insulation in both 
types of tanks. The temperature to which the milk will cool during the night 
cannot be controlled so long as there is available ice in either type tank, unless 
the milk is removed after it has cooled from 2 to 6 hr. The cooling water 
must be changed more frequently with wet type tanks, and the ice compart- 
ments should be scrubbed and rinsed before every re-icing. 

The Wyoming straw-loft poultry house, M. O. North {^yyoming Sta. BuL 
211 {1935), pp. 15, figs. 6). — Practical information is given on the construction 
of the Wyoming straw-loft poultry house, together with drawings and a list of 
materials for a 20- by 20-ft. section. 

Egg production tests are briefly reported indicating the effectiveness of this 
type of structure for maintaining the producing ability of birds throughout the 
winter. Other data Indicate the insulating ability of the structure. 

Modernizing farmhouses, W. Ashby and W. H. Nash {U. 8. Dept. Agr., 
Farmers^ Bui. 1749 {1935), pp. ll'\-62, figs. 66). — This publication presents exam- 
ples of modernizing that have been accomplished, alternate plans for some of 
these situations, and plans for some typical conditions not represented by the 
other examples. 

AOEICULTITEAL ECONOMICS 

Proceedings of the Third International Conference of Agricultural Econ- 
omists, 1984 ([New York and] London: Oxford Vniv, Press, 1935, pp. XI+498, 
pis. 2, figs. 4S). — Included are the papers presented at the Conference held at 
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Bad Ellsen, Germany, August 26 to September 2, 1984. The papers are grouped 
according to the four sections of the program as follows : 

National policies in agriculture — the forms .stages, and limits of planned 
economy. — IManning Measures for the Protection for British Agriculture, by 

J. P. Maxton (pp. 40-47) ; Measures Taken to Combat the Crisis in Swiss 

Agriculture, by E. Laur (pp. 48-59) ; Measures for Combating the Agricultural 
Crisis in Germany, by C. von Dietze (pp. 60-77) ; Italian Agriculture and the 
Crisis, by G. Tassinari (pp. 78-86) ; Regulation of Agi*icultural Production in 
Holland, by S. L. L(»uwes (pp. 87-96) ; Fighting the Crisis in the Peasant 
Countries of the Danube Basin, by O. von FrangeS (pp. 97-107) ; Economic 
Conditions of Peasants in British India, by S. C. Ray (pp. 108-119) ; Problems 
and Policies of Canadian Agriculture, by J. E. Lattimer (pp. 120-134) ; The 
Agricultural Situation in U. S. A., by O. C. Stine (pp. 135-154) ; Discussion, 
by L. Herrmann (pp. 355-164) ; and German Experience of War Food Admin- 
istration, by F. von Falkenhausen (pp. 165-177). • 

Social and economic aspects of farm organization. — The Formation of New 
Small H<ddings in Italy after the War, by G. Lorenzoni (pp. 178^192) ; The 
Family Farm, by A. W. Ashby (pp. 193-206) ; The Farm and Farm Family as 
Social Institutions, by P. B(»rgedal (pp. 207-217) ; Discussion on the Small 
Fann System, by G. F. Warren (pp. 217, 218) ; Collective and State Farming 
in Russia, by E. Lang (pp. 219-2.H0) ; Fundamental Problems of Collective 
Farming, by O. Schiller (pp. 231-236) ; An Experiment in Co-operative Ma- 
chinery-Employment by Peasant Farmers, by A. MOnzinger (pp. 237-243) ; 
and Discussion on Collective Farming, by A. Scliiirman (pp. 244-249). 

Population gimvth and agriculture. — ^The Population Pros^ject, by P. K, 
Whelpton (pp. 250-26^1) ; and Agricultural Implications of the Population 
Prospect in V. S. A., by O. E. Baker (pp. 264-288). 

International policies relating to agriculture. — Tlie Monetary Situation, by 
G. F. Warren (i)p. 289-309) ; The Currency Problem of Our Time, by H. 
Sclinmachcr (pp. 330-322) ; Stabilization of the General Price-Level by Inter- 
national Valorization of Wheat, Sugar, Cotton, Coffee, and Rubber, by M. D. 
Dljt (pp. 323-339) ; The Internationa! Debt and Credit Problem, by H. Schacht 
(pp. 346-395) ; International Debts and Their Influence on Agricultural Prices, 
by R. R. Phifleld (pp. 396-404) ; Discussion on International Monetary and 
Credit Problems, by S. Schmidt, E. M. H. Lloyd, Solmssen, A. W. Ashby, and 
G. F. Warren (pp. 404-414) ; New Tendencies in International Trade Politics^ 
l>y E. Winter (pp. 435-424) ; The Economic Significance of Regional Pacts, by 
O. von Franges (pp. 425-434) ; Iiiternathuial Schemes for Regulation of Supply, 
by E. M. II. Lloyd (pp. 435-445) ; and International Planning for Agricultural 
Production, by H. C. Taylor (pp. 446-457). 

Also Included are the addresses of welcome by L. K. Elmhirst, M. Bering, 

K. Meyer, and G. F. Warren ; the concluding si)eeches of E. Laur, G. P. Warren, 
and M. Seiing; and papers on Agriculture in Germany, by H. Zorner (i)p. 9-22), 
and The World Economic Crisis, by M. Seiing (pp. 23-39). 

Appendixes include the reixu't of a special group meeting on milk marketing 
regulation in the United States by M. C. Bond, in Germany by O. Vopellus, and 
in Great Britain by A. W. Ashby; a list of reports on the economic conditions 
and political developments in various countries circulated in advance of the 
Third International Conference; a list of persons attending the Conference; 
and a brief history of the Conference, its constitution, and a list of officers and 
members. 

[Papers on agricultural economics] {dour. Farm Econ,, 17 {19S5), No. 4* 
pp. 646-701 ). — Included are a paper by A. Serpieri on The National Institute of 
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Agricultural Economics in Italy (pp. 646-658), one by W. H. Bbling on The 
Field of Agricultural Data (pp. 659-668), and the following, with discussions 
ihereon, as presented at the meeting previously referred to (E. S. R., 73, p. 
258) : Tax Relief Through Rational Expenditure Control, by H. L. Lutz (pp. 
669-681) ; and Studies of Local Governiiieiit as an Approach to the Question 
of Farm Taxation, by M. P. Catherwood (pp. 682-701). 

[Investigations in agricultural economics] {Jour. Farm Eoon.y 17 (1935), 
No. 4f PP* 't 32-753, figs. 4 )* — ^Notes are included on Problems of Creamery Oper- 
ating Efficiency in California, by J. M. Tinley (pp. 732-735) ; Some Factors 
Affecting Butter Consumption, by J. B. Roberta (pp. 735-738) ; The Direct 
Marketing Controversy, by F. I... Thomsen (pi). 738-741) ; Some Recent Eco- 
nomic Trends of Concern to Midwest Coopera tixes, by F. Robotka (pp. 741- 
748) ; and Comments on Views of the Economic Committee of the League of 
Nations on Agricultural Protectionism, by E. Laur (pp. 748-753). 

General ^economic research [of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
1985] (U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr, Econ. Rpt., 1935, pp. 16-25). — Data are re- 
ported as derived from studies of baggings used to cover cotton bales, the cost 
of using tractors, motor trucks, and combined harvestei--tlireshers in the Great 
Plains and northwest wheat country ; a survey of agricultural conditions in 
that part of Kansas lying south of the Cimarron River; farm real-estate taxes 
and rural tax delinquency; bank loans in agricultural areas; seed loan bor- 
rowings ; gross margins of hog slaughterers ; the Louisiana strawberry situa- 
tion; market movement by motor truck; the efft^cts of processing taxes; land 
utilization in “distress areas” and the old-plantation piedmont cotton belt of 
Georgia ; and improvements in the farm real-estate situation. 

[Investigations in agricultural economics by the Maryland Station, 
1938-84] (Maryland Sta. Rpt. 1934, PP* IX, X, XVII, A P/y/).— Included are 
some data regarding farm real estate tax deliiKiuency, 1928-32, and a table 
showing the yield, value, cost of production, and net value per acre of differ- 
ent crops on the station farm in 1933. 

[Investigations in agricultural economics at the Ohio Station] (Ohio Sta. 
Bimo. Bui. 177 (7.935), pp. 213-215, fig. 1). — Index Numbers of Production, Prices, 
and Income, by J. I, Falconer (E. S. R., 74, p. 272) are brought down through 
August 1935. Also included is an article by F. L. Morison, Rotation Pasture 
in Ohio, with a map showing the ix*rcentage of rotated farm areas in the 
State in rotation pasture, 1929-33. 

A Ust of American economic histories, E. E. Eowabds (V. 8. Dept. Agr., 
Library, Bibliog. Cotitrib. 27 (7935), pp. III-\-25). — ^Thls supplements Biblio- 
graphical Contribution 26, noted below. 

References on the significance of the frontier in American history, E. E. 
Edwards (17. 8. Dept. Agr., Library, Bibliog. Contrib. 25 (1935), pp. F//-f53). — 
This bibliography consists of articles and books, including material on analo- 
gous conditions in other countries. 

Selected references on the history of agriculture in the United States, 
E. E. Edwards (XJ. 8. Dept. Agr., Library, Bibliog. Contrib. 26 (7935), pp. 7+ 
28). — This bibliography supplements earlier data, in part previously noted 
(E. S. R., 64, p. 386). 

Selected references on the history of Englisli agriculture, E. E. Edwards 
(17. 8. Dept. Agr., Library, Bibliog. Contrib. 24 (7935), pp. 111^^4^)* — ^Llsts of 
bibliographies and histories are included. 

International problems of agriculture (Roma: Intematl. Inst. Agr., 1935, 
PP* [5] +39). — Part I includes a brief history of the International Institute of 
Agriculture and descriptions of its purpose and its departmental and general 
organization. Part II Includes the memorandum of the United States sub- 
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mltted to the Xllth General Assembly on trade barriers, commercial treaties, 
and long-time planning, and the discussion thereoh in the General Assembly. 
Part III includes the recommendations on reorganisation of statistleal, eco- 
nomic, and legal services of the Institute presented to the Xllth General As- 
sembly by H. C. Taylor, delegate from the United States, the discussion there- 
on in the General Assembly, and Its recommendations. 

Commodity control in the Pacific area: A symposium on recent expe- 
rience, edited by W. L. Holland (Stanford Univ., Calif.: Stanford Vnir. Press, 
[1985], pp. 452, figs. 7 ). — “This book had its origin in the discussions at the 
Banff Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations held in August 1988.” 
The following articles are included: Planned Agricultural Adjustment in the 
United States, 1033-1984, by J. S. Davis (pp. 17-89) ; Stabilization Operations 
of the Federal Farm Board, by E. S. Haskell (pp. 90-124) ; The Canadian 
Wheat Pool in Prosperity and Depression, by H. S. Patton (pp. 125-156) ; 
The Japanese Rice Control, by S. Tobata (pp. 357-197) ; Silk Control in 
Japan, by T. Mori (pp. 196-223) ; Control In the Australian Sugar Industry, 
by J. B. Brigden (pp. 224^-285) ; Co-operntlon in the Hawaiian Pineapple 
Business, by R. N. Chapman (pp. 266-278) ; Commodity Control in Nether- 
lands India, by C. G. H. Rothc {i>p. 279-319) ; Export Control Boards in New 
Zealand, by R. G. Hampton (pp. 320-335) ; Control of Primary Commodities 
in Australia, by G. L. Wood (pp 336-348) ; Petroleum Control in the United 
States, by B. Bryan, .Ir. (pp. 349-375) ; The International Tin Restriction 
Plan (pp. 376-398) and The International Control of Rubber (pp. 399-425), 
both by 0. Lawrence ,* and International Conservation of Fisheries in the North 
Pacifie, by R. A. Mackay (pp. 426-448). 

[The agricultural situation, 1935] (U. S. Dept Agr., Sec, Agr, Rpt, 1985, 
pp. 1^5, 64'-84, 109-112). — This portion of the report to the President of the 
United States presents and discusses the present agricultural situation, the 
operation of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration programs, and the 
work of the Department under the following headings: Farm recovery aiding 
general recovery, permanent agricultural adjustment, suits against the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, foreign trade and its alternatives, signifi- 
cance of farm imports, dual-price systems, farm Income, agricultural credit, 
farm-land values, rural-urban balance, aftermath of the drought, land utiliza- 
tion, cotton, wheat, the livestock situation, dairy products, tobacco, sugar, 
rice, poultry and eggs, rye, and economic research and service. 

Regional problems in agricultural adjustment (U. S. Dept Agr., Agr, 
Adjust. Admin., 1985, pp. III-^-lOl, pi. 1). — This publication, prepared in the 
Program Planning Division of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
includes a map showing regionalized types of farming in the United States and 
chapters on fitting adjustment plans to the farm, volume of national production 
desired, regional distribution of agricultural production, the Corn Belt and 
the meat-animal feed-grain problem, the Cotton Belt and the cotton problem, 
adjustment problems in the tobacco areas, the wheat regions and the wheat 
problem, the dairy regions and the dairy problem, the range-livestock regions, 
the mixed farming regions, the fruit, truck, and special crops regions, self- 
sufficing farming and the submarginal-land problem, and developing a regional 
adjustment program. 

A basis for regional agricultural adjustments in Ohio (Ohio State Univ,, 
Dept Rural Econ. Mimeogr, Bui. 88 (1985), pp. 28, fig. 1).— The purpose of this 
study was to devise a method of determining desirable changes in the crop and 
livestock system of the State, and to estimate the effect of sudi changes on the 
agricultural Income. Using soil and erosion maps of the State, census data. 
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type-of-f arming studies, and corn-hog contract data, the State is divided into 
15 areas. The areas are described and possible adjustments in each discussed. 

Major land-nse problem areas and land utilization in Ohio, 1085, J. H. 
SiTTEBLEY, R. H. Bakeb, and J. I. Falcx)nbb {Ohio State Univ., Dept. Rural Econ. 
Mimeogr. Bui. 79 (1935), pp. [5]+26-\-71t figs. 5.5).— Part I describes and dis- 
cusses the different land^use problem areas and the State and national forest 
acquisition areas in the State. Part II presents some of tlie significant physical, 
economic, and social factors related to land-use, and includes as part of the 
discussion short articles as follows: Erosion in Ohio, by A. H. Paschall; Pri- 
mary Vegetation Areas in Ohio, by B. N. Transeau and H. O. Sampson ; and 
Population Redistribution in Ohio, 1888-1930, by G. H. Smith. 

How farmers adjust when prices fall, D. R. Mitchell (Wisconsin 8ta. Bui. 
JiSl (1935), pp. 30, figs. 6). — ^Analysis is made of detailed cost records on 40 
La Crosse County farms for 1931 and 1932. Some of the changes in the aver- 
ages from 1931 to 1932 were: Total receipts —$1,162, receipts from crops —$315, 
receipts from livestock and livestock products —$762, miscellaneous receipts 
— $34, family living from the farm — $51, total expenses — $1,,S30, investment 
expenses —$735, operating expenses —$602, crop acreage -|-0.5 acre, crop yields 
-1-16 percent, number of livestock units -1-1.2, pounds butterfat produced -fl.5 
percent, pounds pork produced -f 10.6 percent, dozen eggs produced -1-13.1 imrcent, 
value of materials used in crop production —$176, livestock expenses —$16, 
I)ounds of dairy rations purchasable with 10 lb. of butterfat 4-12, ix)unds of hog 
rations purchasable with 100 lb. pork —94, pounds of poultry rations purchasable 
with 10 doz. eggs -|-34, personal and household expenses —$378, amounts of farm 
products consumed by a family — milk -}-244 lb., beef -f270 lb., pork -t-176 lb., eggs 
-f37 doz., present worth of farms —$1,734, and labor income -f $168. 

Farm organization and management [in Maryland] (Maryland Sta. Rpt. 
1935, p. XI). — ^A brief summary is given of the average receipts, expenses, and 
labor income found in a 3-yr. study of 180 dairy and 100 poultry farms in the State. 

Semi-annual index of farm real estate values in Ohio, January 1 to 
June 30, 1985, H. R. Moobe (Ohio State Univ., Dept. Rural Econ. Mimeogr. 
Bui. 85 (1935), pp. It ). — This is a continuation of the series previously noted 
(E. S. R., 73, p. 403). 

Farm tax delinquency in Michigan from 1928-1982, W. O. Heubick 
(Michigan 8ta. Spec. Bui. 264 (1935), pp. 62, figs. 20). — ^Analysis is made of data 
for the period 1928-32 gathered in cooperation with the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. D. A., on delinquencies of 32,345 rural proi)erties in 8 counties. 
The purpose of the study was to determine the growth and extent of such 
delinquency, tlie extent to which back tax arrears have been cleared (»ff before 
the tax sale date, the extent to which fanners have lost properties througli tax 
sales and the ratios of such losses to the delinquencies, and the extent to which 
rural tax sale lands defaulting to the State due to luck of private buyers are 
made up of arable farm lands. The types of tax relief and remedial measures 
resorted to under emergency conditions are descril)ed, and their effects in rela- 
tion to revenues, administration, and taxpaying and tax-redeeming capacity are 
discussed. 

In the 142 rural townships the property tax delinquencies increased from 5 
to 10 percent of the tax levies in 192S to 30 to 35 percent of the levies in 1932. 
Farm tax sales Increased from 1,862 to 3,439. Back tax payments decreased 
from 52 percent of the delinquencies in 1928 to 26 percent in 1931, and then in- 
creased to 39 i>ercent in 1932. In 1928 70 i)ercent and in 1932 91 percent of the 
sales went to the State in the form of “tax bids.” Belief measures attempted 
were reduction in levies, tax rates, and assessed valuations, remission of penal- 
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ties, deferring of dates of sale, and amortization of delinquencies during a 10- 
yr. period. There was some evidence that the suspension of penalties was a 
direct cause of Increased delinquency through the uncertainty developed as to 
tax collections. 

Forest taxation in the United States, P. R. Fairchild et al. (U. S. Dept, 
Agr.f Misc, PuJ). 218 (1985), pp, 681, figs, 11 ). — ‘‘The Forest Service has, over a 
period of years, made an exhaustive investigation of this subject through a 
staff of economists and foresters under the Immediate direction of a leading 
taxation economist This report contains the more important results of that 
investigation. It presents a background of facts about the existing methods 
of taxation and their relation to forestry. It weighs the effects of taxation 
on forest management. It develops the principles of sound forest taxation. 
Concrete proposals for applying these principles are offered. These proposals 
are based on the requirements of the public Interest both in forestry and in 
taxation.” 

Part 1 (pp. 3-15) describes the origin, organization, scope, plan, and method 
of the study. Part 2 (pp. 17-38) describes the financial organization and 
finances of the Federal Government, States, counties, towns, other subonll- 
nate Government units, and forest and agricultural communities. Part 3 (ppw 
29-70), Theory of Forest Taxation With Special Reference to The Property 
Tax, discusses the relation of taxes to ‘‘annual sustained yield”, ‘‘deferred 
yield”, and ‘‘depletion yield”, and to the value of forest investments, and makes 
mathematical analysis of the income tax, unmodified property tax and* its 
relations to different kinds of forest, certain modifications of the property tax 
for deferred- and sustained-yield forests, and the yield tax. Parts 4 (pp. 77- 
150) and 5 (pp. 151-197), respectively, discuss the procedure in different 
States in making tax assessments and apportionments, and tax collection and 
delinquency. Part 6 (pp. 199-224) deals with the property tax base and the 
place occupied by forests in this base. Part 7 (pp. 225-279), The Property 
Tax Burden and Its Effects on Forest Management, analyzes the property 
tax burden on forests and its effect on forest management, presenting statistical 
and theoretical evidence that in general deferred yield forests are subject to 
a greater burden than most other types of property. Part 8 (pp. 281-339) 
discusses the absolute burden of taxes due to the existing forms of political 
organization and the functioning of Government. Part 9 (pp. 341-494) re- 
views the history of special forest taxation laws in the United States. Part 
10 (pp. 405-419) discusses the relation of Federal and State income, death, and 
severance taxes to forestry. Part 11 (W>. 421-519) describes the taxation of 
forests in Great Britain, France, Germany, Switzerland, Sweden, Norway, and 
Finland, and discusses the application of European experience to the United 
States. I*art 12 (pp. 621-040) reviews the forest-taxation problem in the 
United States, and makes recommendation as to possible methods fdr correc- 
tion of conditions. An extensive bibliography is appended. 

The forest-tax problem and its solution summarized, R. C. Hall (U. 8. 
Dept. Agr. Circ. 358 (1935), pp. 18 ). — This is a condensed statement of the more 
important phases of the bulletin noted above. 

Correct and Incorrect methods of determining the effectiveness of the 
tariff, H. Schultz (Jou 7\ Farm Econ., 17 (1935), No. 4, PP- 625-645, fig. 1 ). — 
The equilibrium method, the criticisms of the Wisconsin Tariff Research 
Committee of this method, and the price differential method are analyzed and 
discussed. The paper is discussed by R. R. Renne. 

Farm mortgages and the Government, W. G. Murray (Jour. Farm Econ., 
17 (1935), No. 4, pp. 613-624). —This contribution from the Minnesota Expert- 
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merit Station discusses the farm mortgage lending legislation and tlie oper- 
ations tliereunder of the Federal Government. 

“In conclusion, farm mortgage history of the past few years points definitely 
toward continued governmental sponsorship. As long as such sponsorship does 
continue, much will depend on able leadership in the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. This organization, it appears, is facing a dilemma in that the more 
efladently it i>erform its task the more difficult and involved may become the 
lending activities that Congress will call on it to administer. One of these 
difficulties witli the system since its inception is, ns has been shown, preventing 
the Federal land banks from overloading themselves with farm mortgages in 
the high-interest, high-risk areas because it is in these regions that the Fed- 
eral system with Its interest rate subsidy is most attractive to borrowers.” 

Labour in agriculture: An International survey, L. E. Howard 
York and] London: Oxford Univ. Presft, J9S5, pp. Xiy-\-S39 ). — “This book is 
baaed principally on work done by the Agricultural Service of the International 
Labour Office, namely, on information dealing with agricultural labour pre- 
pared by members of the Service and set forth in the official publications of 
the Office.” The material is analyzed in chapters on the basic laws, the 
kaleidoscope of modem agriculture, the agricultural populations, the agricul- 
tural labor contract in the United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
in Europe, the agricultural labor codes, hours of work, housing, education, 
rights of association mnd combination, collective bargaining, and the agricul- 
tural trade union movement, agricultural wages, the efficiency of agricultural 
labor, labor demand and opportunities of employment, and final remarks and 
suggestions. 

Tractor versus horse as a source of farm power, N. Jasny ( A me r. Econ. 
Rev,, 25 il9S5), No. 4, pp. 708-72S, figs. $). — ^The items of cost in horse and trac- 
tor work, the proportion of fixed and variable charges, the amounts of labor 
required, and the indirect effects of the wage level are discussed. Tlie con- 
ditions favorable and unfavorable to tractor utilization in different agricul- 
tural districts of the United States and in Canada, Argentina, Australia, and 
•different European countries are briefly summarized. 

The annual work per horse is a more important factor than the relation of 
costs of horses and feed to costs of tractors and fuel. The saving on labor 
with tractors is less Important than the variation in the annual amount of 
work per horse. The same is true for other factors affecting the variation in 
the use of tractors, i. e., size of farms, seasonal distribution of power and 
labor requirements, skill of tractor operators, topography, soils, etc. 

Report of the Chief of the Grain Futures Administration, 1085, J. W. T. 
Duvel (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Grain Futures Admin. Rpt., 1935, pp. 8). — Included are 
tables showing the volume of trading in different grain futures on different 
markets, the volume of futures settled by delivery, and the open commitments 
•of corn and wheat futures semimonthly during the year. Data are also in- 
cluded regarding the classification of futures traders, litigation, and pending 
legislation. 

Financial operations of Ohio farmer owned elevators during the fiscal 
7ear 1034-85, B. A. Wallaoe (Ohio State Univ., Dept. Rural Econ. Mimeogr. 
Bui. 84 (1935), pp. 16, fig. 1 ). — ^This is the seventh number of a series previously 
noted (E. S. R., 72, p. 407). It is based upon the main balance sheets and 
Income and expense items of 180 plants ; detailed analysis of expenditures of 
46 companies; commodity sales and margins for 33 companies; and month by 
month figures of charges, collections, and balance of accounts receivable of 
15 companies. 
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Beef feeding costs and returns In Michigan, 1988-84, K. T. Wuoht 
{Michigan 8ta. Quart. Buh, 18 {19S5), No, 8, pp. 81-84),— This study was under- 
taken to obtain information on the cost of fattening steers and to compare 
the returns from different methods of feeding and management. A total of 15 
steer feeders cooperated in keeping the necessary records. 

A comparison was made of the five feeders making the highest return with 
the five feeders making the lowest return. The first group purchased their 
steers in February (3 mo. later than the second group), paid $1.30 per 
hundredweight less for the animals, had a lower death loss, fed their steers 
04 clays less, fed 25 percent less concentrates per pound of gain, and had a 
margin of 74 ct. per hundredweight greater than the second group. The first 
group had a return of $1.38 for every doliar of feed fed as compared with a 
return of $1.10 for the second group. 

The livestock auction in Ohio, P. S. Eckert and G. F. Hbkking (Ohio Bta. 
Bui. 557 {1935) t pp. 27, figs, 2). — Data were obtained by interviews with someone 
connected with each auction sale held during the summer of 1934. Tables are 
presented and discussed covering the date of organization, reasons for organ- 
izing, location, date, importance, volume of sales, business organization, financ- 
ing, etc., of auction sales in Ohio, the methods of handling and selling livestock, 
and the consignors and buyers of different kinds of livestock. A section on the 
farmers’ viewpoint is based on 462 answers to a questionnaire. 

Meat cutting and pricing methods, A. T. Edingeb (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. 
Agr. Boon,, 1935, pp. figs. 4)* — ^Using data gathered by the Bureau on 

the approximate yields of various retail cuts obtained from, beef, lamb, and 
veal carcasses, and of wholesale cuts from a hog carcass, and on the relation- 
ships of the prices of different cuts, tables are Included showing how retail 
prices of different cuts can be determined so as to realize* a given gross 
percentage margin on the basis of either cost or sales. 

An economic survey of the baby chick hatchery industry, E. L. Waeben 
and M. T. Wkbmkl {U. 8. Dept. Agr., Agr. Adjust. Admin., 1935, pp. r/-|-64r 
figs. 9). — The geographical distribution and Interstate character of the industry, 
functions of hatcheries and hatching efficiency, the cost of chick production, and 
the margin of profit in the hatchery industry are discussed. 

Creamery operating efficiency in California, I, II, J. M. Tinlet, F. H. 
Abbott, O. M. Heed, and J. B. Schneider {California 8ta. Mimeogr. Rpt. 4I 
{1935), pp. 82, figs. 8). — ^This is the first of several mimeographed reports on the 
study of creamery efl^ciency in California. 

Part I, entitled General Introduction to the Study, presents the problems 
involved, the sources and nature of the data collected, accounting problems 
involved, and enumerates the factors that may influence the efficiency of oper- 
ation of business enterprises such as creameries. Part II, entitled Utilization 
of Labor and Labor Costs, deals in considerable detail with the factors respon- 
sible for the differences in the number of hours of labor and labor costs per 
unit of butter, casein, skim milk powder, and dry buttermilk. 

Factors affecting the price of market milk in San Francisco, J. M. Tinlet 
{CaUfomia 8ta. Mimeogr. Rpt. 43 {1935), pp. St, figs. 4). —This is a statement 
prepared for presentation at the hearings on September 30, 1936, on the proposed 
stabilization and marketing plan for fluid milk in the San Francisco marketing 
area. 

An analysis of the prices received for canned asparagus by canners in 
Calif omiar— seasons, 1025-26 through 1984-85, H. J. Stover {Calif omUs 
Sta. Mimeogr. Rpt. 40 {1935), pp, 15, figs. 6). — ^This study was made to determine, 
ihe more important factors responsible for annual average f. 0 . b. prices, and 
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to measure the influence of several factors on the prices. Tables and charts 
show the relation of shipments, trend of demand, consumer’s Income, etc., and 
prices, and between aCtUal prices and prices estimated from the relationships 
between actual prices and important factors affecting them. 

An analysis of the prices received for canned peaches by canners in 
California — seasons, 1922-28 throngh 1084-85, H. J. Stovkb {California 
Sta. Mimeogr. Rpt. 42 {1935), pp. 17, figs. 6). — The results are presented of an 
analysis made to determine the more important factors responsible for the 
variations in the average f. o. b. prices received by cannere in California for 
canned peaches and to measure the effects of these factors on prices. 

Supply and price trends in the California wine-grape industry. — 11, A 
statistical summary, S. W. Suear and G. G. Pearce {California Sta, Mimeogr, 
Rpt. 34 {1934), pi- PP- f 17). — This is a statistical summary including 
graphs and tables on consumption, production, imports, exports, and prices 
of wine, brandy, and wine grapes for the United States, with special reference 
to California. 

Fruits and vegetables received in trucks in the Columbus wholesale 
market 1929-1984, C. W. Hauck {Ohio State Univ., Dept. Rural Econ. 
Mimeogr. Bui. 80 {1935), pp. [^1+^, figs. 7). — Data are included on truck and 
rail receipts, commodities received, sources of truck receipts, daily and seasonal 
receipts by trucks, and value of truck receipts. 

Cost of marketing fruits and vegetables in the Columbus wholesale curb 
market, 0. W. Hauck and H. E. Labzblere {Ohio State Univ., Dept. Rural 
Econ. [Mimeogr. Bui.] 78 {1935), pp. 27, figs. 2). — ^This study was undertaken to 
ascertain the costs of growers selling locally grown fruits and vegetables in 
the municipal wholesale curb market at C3olumbus, to determine the labor 
Income of such powers for the time spent in maiketing, and to compare their 
costs with the customary charges for similar functions when performed by 
established wholesaling and jobbing agencies. 

Marketing Ohio grapes, C. W. Hauck {Ohio State Univ., Dept, Rural Boon. 
Mimeogr. Bui. 81 {1935), pp. 40, figs. 7). — Data are presented as to acreages, 
production, prices, carlot shipments, unloads in different markets, etc., in the 
United States and Ohio and as to wineries in Ohio. Analysis is made of data 
obtained from 183 commercial grape gi’owers in northern Ohio in regard to 
acreages, production, varieties, sales, and attitude of growers toward various 
proposals for marketing. Analysis is also made of data obtained from more 
than 12,000 families in Cleveland regarding grape-buying practices. Sug- 
gestions are made for the improvement of the marketing of Ohio-gnmm grapes. 

Five years of cannery tomato inspection in Ohio, 1980-1984, G. W. 
Hauck {Ohio State Univ., Dept. Rural Econ. Mimeogr. Bui. 82 {1935), pp. [15], 
figs. 6). — The results of purchasing cannery tomatoes on United States grades 
for cannery tomatoes by from 6 to 10 commercial canners during the years 
1930-34 are discussed. 

Wholesale prices at Cincinnati and New York, H. E. White {[New York] 
Cornell Sta. Mem. 182 {1935), pp. 42, figs. 19). — “The purpose of this study is to 
show the movement of wholesale prices of individual commodities and of 
groups of commodities at Cincinnati and New York for the 71-yr. period from 
1844 to 1914, inclusive.” Using the wholesale prices at Cincinnati obtained 
from the weekly Cincinnati Price Current and the Cincinnati Daily Price 
Current, monthly index numbers were prepared and are Included for the 
years 1844^-1914 for farm products, foods, hides and leather, textiles, fuel 
and lighting, metals and metal products, building materials, and miscellaneous 
products, wholesale prices of all commodities, livestock, meats and meat 
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products, grains, fruits and vegetables, cotton goods, and furs. Charts Included 
and discussed show tlie relations of these index numbers and those for whole- 
sale prices at New York City of individual commodities obtained from an 
unpublished manuscript of G. F. Warren and F. A. Pearson, and for groups 
of commodities included in [New York] Cornell Station Memoir 142 previously 
noted (E. S. R., 69, p. 296). 

Monthly receipts from the sale of principal farm products, by States, 
with rental and benefit payments, January 1920 to December 1034, C. M. 

PruvEs and N. Koffsky (V. S. Dept. Agr.^ Bur. Agr. Econ., 19S5, pp. 125 ). — 
Tables show by months 3929-34, by States, and for the United States, the 
receipts from the sale of crops, the sale of livestock and livestock products, 
and rental and benefit payments. The changes in cash receipts and the sea- 
sonal trends of such receipts in the different geographic regions are briefly 
discussed. 

The margin between farm prices and retail prices of ten foods, F. V. 

Waugh (U. B. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Boon., 1935, pp. figs. 12 ). — 

Tables and cliarts show by mouths, January 3913 to February 1985, inclusive, 
and by years 1910-.*>4, the farm prices of beef cattle, hogs, hens, eggs, dairy 
products (48 lb. of milk and 2.04 lb. butterfat), potatoes, and wheat; the 
retail i)rices of beef cuts, pork, hens, eggs, dairy products (19.5 qt. milk, 
lb. butter, and 0.6 lb. cheese), imtatoes, flour, and bread; the margins 
iK'tween two prices and a comparison of the amount paid by a typical working- 
man’s family for a monthly supply of food (14.8 lb. beef, 12.1 lb. pork, 2 lb. 
hens, 5,1 lb. buttter, 1.2 lb. cheese, 58.8 lb. iK)tatoes, 21.7 lb. flour, 32.9 lb. bread, 
5.1 doz. eggs, and 39.8 qt. milk), and the amount received by farmers for 
the pr(Klucts required for these quantities used by the consumer (beef cattle 
32 lb., bogs 23 lb., bens 2.22 lb., eggs 5.1 doz., milk 204 lb., potatoes 0.98 bu., 
and wheat 1.04 bu.). 

Tile prt)blem of lags and the reason for changes in the spreads are dis- 
cussed briefly. 

RUKAL SOCIOLOGY 

The growth of population in Louisiana, 1800 to 1030, T. L. Smith 
{Louimina Sia. But. 26^ {1935), pp. 53, figs. 20). — This bulletin is the first of a 
series presenting the findings from a study of Louisiana’s population and covers 
the iieriod 1S9(^-1930. It was found that the population of the State in- 
creased 87.9 iiereent during that period as ctmipared with an increase of 
95 preeent for the United States as a whole, and that less than 2 percent of 
the State’s population in 3930 was foreign born. 

The rate of population increase varied greatly in different sections of the 
State. The greatest gains were made in urban districts and contiguous 
teiTitory, the “cut-over” sections, the rice growing area, the small .fruit and 
trucking area, three parishes in northeastern Louisiana, and one parish in 
northwestern Louisiana. While the population of the State was almost 
doubled, decided losses occurred in the “Sugar Bowl” parishes and the Plaque- 
mines Parish on the Mississippi Mow New Orleans. The distribution of 
gains and losses was such that Increasing portions of Louisiana’s farming popu- 
lation have come to be concentrated on the poorer soils of the State. 

The growth of the white population greatly exceeded that of the negro. 
However, the negro population of New Orleans and other urban areas Increased 
more rapidly than the white. 

One of the most significant changes In the State’s population was the rapid 
increase in the number of urban residents between 3890 and 1930. Outside 
of New Orleans, the number of urban centers increased from 9 to 47, the 
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number of places with populations between 10,000 and 100,000 from 2 to 7, 
and the number of parishes containing urban centers from 10 to 86. In 
this period the urban population increased from 288,845 to 888,582, an increase 
in the percentage of population in urban centers from 25.4 to 39.7 percent. 
Meantime, the growth of population in the rural areas surrounding the urban 
centers has far outstripped the increase in the more remote regions. 

Upper Freehold Township: A surrey of the life, resources and gorern- 
ment of a New Jersey rural township, with a program for improvement 
{Trenton: N, J. Dept Agr., 19S5, pp, 85, pis, 8, figs, 5). — ^This report was pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. D. A., the New Jersey 
Department of Agriculture, the Monmouth CJounty Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, and the Upper Freehold Better Township Association. Included are papers 
on the government of, school finances in, and some economic and social condi- 
tions reported by farm families in Upper Freehold Township, by T. B. Manny ; 
the history of the township, by W. R. Hendrickson ; agriculture of the township, 
by B. Douglass; electrification in the township, by L. G. Wygant; the roads 
of the township, by W. R. Melrs ; the schools of the township, by E. S. Bailey ; 
and organizations of tlie township, by F. Johnson. 

References on the mountaineers of the Southern Appalachians, E. E. 
Edwards (U. 8f. Dept Agr,, Library, Bihliog, Contrih. 28 {1985), pp, — 

This bibliography is classified as general articles and books, occupations, social 
conditions, and folklore and folk songs. 

The relation of the Agricultural Adjustment Program to rural relief 
needs in North Carolina. — Preliminary report, C. H. Hamilton {Raleigh: 
N. C. Emergency Relief Admin., 1985, pp, fig. 1), — This report is a brief 

and partial summary of the data collected and analyzed in a study of the 
relation of tlie Agricultural Adjustment Program to rural relief needs, con- 
ducted cooperatively by the Federal Emergency Belief Administration, the 
North Carolina Emergency Relief Administration, and the North Carolina 
Experiment Station. 

Some problems of rural relief in Tennessee . — A preliminary report, 
C. E. Allred, M. T. Matthews, and B. H. Luebke {[Nashville]: Tenn. Emer- 
gency Relief Admin., 1985, Rpt, 1, pp. [2]+17, figs. 5). — ^This report presents the 
results of a survey of rural relief in Tennessee made in cooperation with the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration, the Tennessee Emergency Relief 
Administration, and the Tennessee Experiment Station. 

Rural relief and rehabilitation possibilities in Wayne County, Tennes- 
see, C. E. Allred, B. H. Luebke, et al. {[Nashville]: Tenn. Emergency Relief 
Admin., 1985, Rpt 2, pp. IIl-\-81, figs. 16), — ^The purpose of this survey, which 
was conducted cooperatively by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
the Tennessee Emergency Relief Administration, and the Tennessee Experiment 
Station, 'was to secure information as to the extent to which certain economic 
and social factors were related to the reasons for the oiiening of relief cases, 
the length of time clients were kept on relief, the kind and amount of relief, 
the reasons for closing, the possibilities for rehabilitation, and related 
problems. 

Resettlement and rehabilitation in the Crandon Land Purchase Area. — 
Preliminary report, E. L. Kirkpatrick and B. M. Thomas ( [Madison] : Wis. 
Emergency Belief Admin., 1985, pp. [J]-|-39-f [6]).— This report presents the 
results of a survey conducted coc^ratively by the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, the Wisconsin Emergency Relief Administration, and the Wis- 
consin Experiment Station of resettlement and rehabilitation in the Crandon 
Land Purchase Area. Of the 600 families studied, 44 lived in Florence, 238 in 
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Vilas, and 828 in Forest Counties. The results indicate that a satisfactory pro- 
gram for the area necessarily will be twofold. It must be concerned (1) with 
the removal and resettlement of families from isolated submarginal fhrms in 
the national and State forests and in the restricted districts under county 
zoning ordinances, and (2) with the concentration of families in the unre- 
stricted areas and rehabilitation of the resulting communities along such lines 
as are suggested by the natural resources of the locality. 

Survey of relief with reference to rural rehabilitation, E. L. Kibkpateicx 
and W. Febquson {Madison: Wis. Emergency Relief Adntin.^ 1985^ pp, [1 ]+d7). — 
This report summarizes the results of a study conducted cooperatively by the 
rural division of the Wisconsin Emergency Relief Administration, the depart- 
ment of rural sociology of the Wisconsin Experiment Station, and the division of 
research, statistics, and finance of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 

FOODS—HUMAN NUTRITION 

Foods and nutrition [studies by the Bureau of Home Economics] (U, 8, 

Dept. Agr.y Bur. Home Econ. Rpt., 1935, pp. 2-6). — This annual report (E. S. R., 
72, p. 560) contains data on the vitamin A content of tomatoes of different 
colors, the vitamin A content of the leaves and stems of escarole, and the vita- 
min A, D, and G content of canned salmon of different species; the cooking 
qualities and composition of eggs from hens on different rations and at differ- 
ent periods of the laying season, the cooking qualities and palatability of 
pork from hogs fed different rations and lamb and mutton cured and stored 
for varying lengths of time, methods of removing excess sugar from potatoes 
following storage at low temperatures, the imlatability of different varieties 
of soybeans and the culinary uses of soybean milk, the keeping and cooking 
qualities of different edible fats after varying periods of storage, methods of 
canning meats, the jelly-making qualities of some of the more common fruits, 
and the i>ectin content of fruits of Dillenia indioa, an ornamental tree grown 
in Puerto Rico. 

Food and drug law enforcement (U. 8. Dept. Agr., 8ee. Agr. Rpt., 1935, pp, 
99-10 Jt). — The function and activities of the Food and Drug Administration are 
discussed brlefiy, as are also the byproducts of the research conducted in con- 
nection with enforcement of the law, vitamin studies, and investigations in 
bacteriology. 

[The Food and Drugs Act], W. G. Campbell (U. B. Dept. Agr., Food and 
Drug Admin. Rpt., 1935, pp. 1-2 1). — ^This annual report on the enforcement of 
the Federal Food and Drugs Act (E. S. R., 72, p. 560) contains summaries of 
the food adulterations discovered involving public health, filth and decomposi- 
tion, and cheats, including 338 seizures of fresh fruits and raw vegetables 
for spray residues in excess of tolerance (290 of which were apples), and 
investigations of 78 alleged food poisoning outbreaks, including 7 of botulism, 
6 of which were caused by underprocessed home canned foods and 1 by 
lmi>orted canned but unsterilized fish products. Data on new analytical meth- 
ods which have been developed for the detection and proof of various types 
of adulteration are also noted. 

Foods and drugs, E. R. Tobby {Maine Bta. Off. Imp. 155 {1935), pp. 20 ). — 
This annual r^;K>rt on the results of the chemical examination of food and 
drug samples collected by the division of Inspection of the State department 
of agriculture (E. S. R., 72, p. 414) contains tabulated data on analyses of sam- 
ples of hamburg steak for sodium sulfite, ice cream for fat, maple sugars and 
sirups for water, sucrose, and lead number, molasses for sucrose and reducing 
6248—80 10 
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snprars, olive oil for adulteration with cottonseed oil, and vinegar for acidity, 
solids, and ash. 

Bacteria on fresh fruit, M. M. Johnston and M. J. Kaake {Amer. Jour, 
Pub. Health, 25 (J935), No. 8, pp. 945-^/47). — A study of the bacteria on the skins 
of fresh fruit (apples, pears, plums, peaches, crab apples, grapes, and tomatoes) 
purchased from open Indoor and outdoor stands in Toronto showed, in addi- 
tion to staphylococci, proteolytic, and alcaligenes bacilli, 1 strain of Bacillus 
dispar (held to be the cause of dysentery in man) and 3 of nonpathogen ic 
B. alkalesccns. One stmin of B. coli communior, 1 of B. o-rytocus perniciosus, 
12 of B. coli communis, and 39 of B. aerogenes were isolated. Possible fecal 
contamination is suggested, but no widely accepted pathogens of the colon ty- 
phoid dysentery group held responsible for severe summer diarrlieas in infants 
and children were obtained. 

Laboratory tests to determine the viability of bacteria transferred to fruits 
by flies or human hands were carried out by spraying tomatoes and apples with 
saline susi)ensions of B. dysenteriae, allowing them to stand at room tempera- 
ture and taking cultures at intervals. The organism persisted on the surface 
of tomatoes for at least 48 hr. and in the tissues (Assure) for 10 days. It 
was obtained for 6 but not for 8 days from the skin of the apple. 

The technique of determining moisture vapor transmission through 
papers and boards, D. K. Tbessleb and C. F. E\’ERS {Paper Trade Jour., 101 
{19S5), No. 10, pp. 3S-Jt5, fig. 1; also in U. S. Egg and Poultry Hag., 4t {1935), 
No. 10, pp. 16-19, 56. 57, fig. 1). — In this paper from the New York State Exi)eri- 
ment Station, the authors describe a technic for estimating the rate of trans- 
mission of moisture vapor through paiiers and boards used in the protection 
of frozen foods during cold storage. 

Respiration apparatus for small animals [trans. title], S. BflAk and A. 
lixtNYi (Biochem. Ztschr., 281 (1935), No. 1-3, pp. 27-29, fig. 1).—A simple 
closed system respiration apparatus for small animals is described and illus- 
trated. The apparatus consists of a desiccator supported in a water bath 
and connected through its rubber stopper with a water manometer, a thermom- 
eter, an inlet tube for air, and a tube connected with a burette containing 
barium hydroxide solution. The consumption of oxygen by the animal, which 
is conflned in a small wire cage raised above the bottom of the desiccator, 
results in a negative pressure which is equalized by admitting barium hydroxide 
from the burette. The amount of the liquid added measures the oxygen con- 
sumption, and the carbon dioxide evolved is determined by back titration of 
the barium hydroxide. 

The influence of external factors on insensible perspiration ftrans. title], 
A. VAN Habreveld, B. W. Grutterink, and A. K. M. Noyons {Biodhem. Ztschr., 
281 {1935), No. IS, pp. 1-26, figs. 13). — ^This paper contains a review of the liter- 
ature on the subject, a description of the apparatus and methods employed by 
the authors for this determination, and the report of an investigation of the 
influence^ of atmospheric humidity and temperature and of clothing on the 
determination. 

Contrary to the conclusions in some of the earlier literature, the results of 
the present Investigation Indicate that insensible perspiration is affected only 
very slightly by the external factors studied. Differences in relative humidity 
of ±35 percent had only a very slight effect on insensible perspiration if the 
subject was in equilibrium with his surroundings. In very short tests on 
subjects suddenly exposed to a different humidity the insensible perspiration 
was greater in a dry than in a moist atmosphere. Under very special cir- 
cumstances involving sweating, values were obtained suggesting that in moist 
air more liquid was given off than in dry. It is thought that the reports 
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in the literature showing definite effects of change in humidity may be at- 
tributed to lack of adjustment to the environment or sweating. 

In a temperature range of from 20° to 28.5° C. the insensible perspiration 
of a subject in a bathing suit was affected to only a slight degree by differences 
in teirii)erature. After adjustment to tlie environment, differences in the weight 
of clothing had only a slight elTect. 

The variability of the insensible perspiration in the same subject under con- 
ditions as nearly identical as possible w^as very great, and the variability 
was still greater in different subjects. A’ariations of 20 i)ercent from the 
straight line curve of ratio of insensible persiiiration to metabolism were not 
uncommon. It is because of this variability rather than possible effects of 
humidity and temperature that the use of insensible perspiration as a measure 
of metabolism is considere<l imiwissible. 

Basal metabolism and urinary nitrogen excretion of oriental women, 
A. H. TuiiNEE and F. G. Benedict {Amer. Jour. Physiol., 113 {1935), No. 2, pp, 
291-295 ). — This investigation was undertaken to determine whether or not the 
low basal metabolism of orientals is associated with a low protein metabolism 
as would be shown by low urinary nitrogen excretion. The subjects were a 
Korean, a Japanese, a South Indian, and 2 Cldnese women who had been living 
for from 1 to 3 yr. in the United States in an American college environment 
and consuming an American diet. Five American students in the same college 
japrved as controls. In addition, basal metabolism measurements unaccom- 
I)anled by urine studit*s were made on 6 other oriental women. 

The basal melabolisiu of the ori(‘utal subjects averaged 12 percent below the 
Ha iris- Benedict .standards and was I(>wer than that of the college girls serving 
as controls. The total urinary iiitn^gcn excretwl daily averaged 7.5 g for 
the oriental and 8.3 g for the American subjects, and the excretU»n per kilo- 
gram of body weight 167 and 140 mg, respectively. Those findings indicate 
that the jirotein metabolism of these jiartlcular orientals was not markedly 
different from that of their American college mates, and suggest that the low 
basal metabolism of foreign-born orientals under an American environment 
cannot be ascribed to a low protein metabolism. 

Studies on the influence of some natural fats and their components on 
animal tissue structures. — II, The influence on some organic structures of 
different components of cod liver oil, E. Aoduiib {Uysala Lakarefor. For- 
handl., n. ser., JfO (1935), No. 3-4, pp. 183-387 ). — ^A detailed report is given of an 
extensive investigation of the toxic effects of isolated constituents of cod- 
liver oil as tested on mice. Originally the materials were fed in quantities 
corresponding to those occurring in a dt)se of cotl-liver oil of 5 cc per kilogram 
of body weight per day, hut the experiments were later extended to other 
doses. As a substitute for comiionents of cod-liver oil which have not been 
isolated, carotene was used for vitamin A, pure crystallized vitamin D (Win- 
daus) for the vitamin D component, and isoamylamine and choline hydro- 
chloride for the nitrogenous constituents. For iodine, sesame oil containing 
10 percent of iodine was used. Saturated and unsaturated fatty acids and 
unsuponifiuhle material prepared from cod-liver oil by G. Bllx were also tested, 
as well us choline, squalene, and certain alcohols of high molecular weight. 

Complete and incomplete basal diets were used, the experiments starting 
when the mice were about 30 days old and continuing for from 6 to 10 mo. 
The oils were administered by drops, generally in such concentration in a neu- 
tral oil that 1 drop sufficed for the daily dose. At the end of the experimental 
period the animals were killed and the liver, heart, kidneys, and adrenals 
examined for organic changes. 
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The saponifiable fractions of the oil (fatty adds) were toxic. Animals re- 
ceiving saturated fatty acids In the proportions In which they occur In cod- 
liver oil showed the most pronounced lesions in the kidneys and heart, while 
those receiving unsaturated fatty acids had almost as pronounced lesions In 
all of the organs examined. The unsaponifiable fraction proved less Injurious 
than the saponifiable except for heart lesions, which were as a rule more severe. 
Other substances showing toxic effects were cholesterol, squalene in large 
doses, and batyl and octadecyl alcohols. Carotenoids and pure vitamin D had 
no toxic effect, but ergosterol and to a much greater extent irradiated ergos- 
terol had a toxic effect, especially on the liver, kidneys, and adrenals. Iodine 
had so marked an effect both on the death rate and organic lesions as to 
suggest the probability that It accounts for part of the alleged toxicity of cod- 
liver oil. 

The report contains a chapter by G. Blix and B. Vahlquist (pp. 190-196) 
on the chemistry of cod-liver oil, the method followed in separating the fatty 
acids, and the calcium content of the bodies and tails of mice on the control 
diets and the various experimental diets. In most of the experiments, includ- 
ing those with irradiated ergosterol, the quantity of calcium per centimeter 
length of body was greater in the experimental than in the control animals, 
while that of the tails showed no increase. This is thought to indicate a 
deposition of calcium in the soft parts of the body rather than in the bony 
structure. 

Influence of calcium on carbohydrate metabolism, T. Habada {Buh Cltem. 
Boo, Japan, 10 (1935), No. 10, pp. W-50S). — ^The effect of calcium lactate alone 
or with adrenalin on glucose tolerance in rabbits was studied, with the con- 
clusion that the calcium lactate “prevented considerably the elevation of the 
sugar contents in both the blood and urine which would occur when glucose 
alone or glucose-adrenalin without calcium was administered. However, the 
calcium had little influence on the activity of adrenalin on the blood 
sugar. . . . Why calcium assists the combustion of the carbohydrate in the 
body is not clear. It Is presumed that the disease of diabetes is probably 
attended by an Imperfect calcium metabolism, thereby the combustion of the 
carbohydrate being disturbed either directly or indirectly. In other words, 
the production or the activity of insulin will probably depend upon the 
calcium content in the blood.” 

Calcium availability in foods containing oxalates, E. F. Kohman and 
N. H. Sanborn (Indus, and Engi/n. Chem., 27 (1935). No. 6, p. 732). — In this pre- 
liminary note attention is called to the fact that data are lacking on the 
availability of calcium In the form of calcium oxalate or as affected by oxa- 
lates in excess of calcium in certain foods. Preliminary feeding experiments 
on young rats on diets containing calcium oxalate and soluble oxalates in 
varying proportions Indicate that the availability of calcium in calcium oxalate 
is of a low order, and that if soluble oxalates are present at the same time 
otherwise available calcium is rendered unavailable. 

The effects of magnesium deficiency on the teeth and their supporting 
structures in rats, H. Klein, E. R. Obent, and B. V. McCoixum (Amer. Jour. 
Physiol., 112 (1935), No. 2, pp. 250-262, figs. 6). — ^This continuation of the authors’ 
studies on the effect of magnesium deficiency in nutrition (E. S. R., 72, p. 876) 
deals with the histological examination of the mouths of 24 rats kept on the 
low magnesium diet used in the earlier studies from weaning until death or 
sacrifice at' various ages. Zenker fixation, eosin staining, and hematoxylin 
were used. 

The paradentium of the experimental animals showed decreased cell content 
and increased amounts of a plnk-stalnlng Intercellular substance. After 17 
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(lays of feeding, a deep blue-staining amorphous material was observed in the 
bone lining the paradentium. After 3 months* feeding, sections of the jaws 
showed absence of bone around the molar and incisor teeth and its substitution 
by large pink*staining masses of tissue containing many spindle-shaped cells. 
The tooth structures themselves showed marked change. The dentine of the 
molars contained many striations suggestive of an intermittent disturbance in 
calcification. The portion of the incisors lying within the jaws showed marked 
changes, particularly in the pulp, which contained a large amount of a deep 
blue-staining substance of dense and amorphous structure continuous wdth a 
layer of well-formed dentine. 

These changes are thought to indicate that magnesium is essential for the 
proper formation of the teeth and their supporting structures in the rat. The 
possible mechanism of the effects of magnesium deficiency is discussed, with the 
conclusion that conditions are favorable for precipitation of calcium salts dur- 
ing early growth, while longer feeding of the deficient diet results in excessive 
loss of calcium and phosphorus. The excessive paradontal proliferation at 
this point is thought to be an attempt hy the connective tissues to compensate 
for decreased density of the bones. 

Aluminum in food, G. W. Monieb-Williams {[Ot. Brit.l Min. Healthy Rpts. 
Puh. Health and Med. Suhjs. No. 78 (1935), pp. S4t pl- 1)> — In the introduction 
to this report the statement is made that the use of alum baking powders is 
not countenanced in England, and that aluminum cooking vessels have been 
criticized so persistently that many people have given up their use. Available 
information is summarized and discussed on the occurrence of aluminum in 
nature, methods for its determination, the action of food on aluminum vessels, 
and the behavior of aluminum in the body. The general conclusions drawn 
are as follows: 

“Much of the experimental work which has been carried out to ascertain 
whether aluminum in food is harmful or not is conflicting and inconclusive. 
On the general question of the possible effect of very small amounts of metallic 
salts in the blood and tissues of the body, judgment must be suspended until 
more definite knowledge is obtained. Aluminum salts, in doses which are not 
unreasonably high, have been sho^m to be not without action on digestive 
processes. It is a safe rule to exclude from food as far as possible anything 
which may reasonably come under suspicion of causing harm, and on this 
account it is undesirable to admit aluminum in the relatively large amounts 
in which it may be employed as a constituent of baking powders or self-rising 
flour. 

“There is, however, no convincing evidence that aluminum in the amounts in 
which it is likely to be consumed as a result of using aluminum utensils has a 
harmful effect uiwn the ordinary consumer. It is possible that there may be 
individuals who are susceptible to even such small doses of aluminum as may 
be derived from aluminum utensils, but evidence of this is inconclusive.” 

The report Includes the description of a method of determining aluminum in 
foods by precipitation with 8-hydroxyquinoline and an extensive list of liter- 
ature references. 

[Vitamin studies of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils] (XJ. 8. Dept. Agr., 
Bur. Chem, and BoiU Rpt., 1935, pp. 4f 2^).— This progress report (E. S. R., 
7ii, f). 564) summarizes studies on the suitability of cottonseed oil and various 
byproducts as diluents and carriers (»f carotene and on the relative potency of 
0 -, jS-, and 7 -carotene and cryi)toxanthln as precursors of vitamin A. 

The role of vitamin A in nutrition, M. B. Richaxds (Brit. Med. Jour., No. 
3863 (1935), pp. 99-102). --‘The Investigation noted previously from its biochemi- 
cal aspects (K. S. R., 73, pp. 721, 724) is here discussed from a clinical view- 
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point, with emphasis upon the possible bearing of the findings on questions 
connected with human nutrition. 

Pathological conditions arising in young and adult rats on vitamin A-free 
diets are discussed with regard to the time and order of appearance, nature, 
and persistence. Of 87 young animals killed after 3 or 4 weeks on the deficient 
diet, 75 percent showed macroscopic evidence of disease on autopsy, although 
marked changers in weight did not ordinarily occur until much later. The 
earliest macroscopic signs of the disease were in the epithelial lining of the 
digestive tract. “In rats killed before reaching a moribund state from lack 
of vitamin A, infiammation of the duodenum, of the small intestine, and of the 
cecum is freiiuent, and the glandular portion of the stomach shows pittlngs, 
hemorrhagic points, and even ulceration.” 

In young animals kept from weaning until death on a vitamin A-free diet, 
gastrointestinal lesions were still more pronounced. In addition cases of tongue 
abscess, lung Infection, and pronounced kidney disease occurred with con- 
siderable frequency. 

In 16 older animals kept on a normal diet until the age of from 5^/4 to 6 mo. 
and then transferred to a vitamin A-free diet, the survival period ranged 
from 158 to 320 days. On autopsy no tongue abscesses were found, and the 
Incidence of stomach and intestinal troubles was still more marked and that 
of lung infection much higher than in young animals. 

A number of tj’pical examples are given showing that failure to grow 
satlafact(>rlly following a curative treatment with vitamin A is associated 
with persistence in the pathological condition. This pathological condition as 
a result of vitamin A deficiency may persist after several months on the normal 
diet. 

In discussing the relation of the findings to human nutrition, reference is 
made to several reports In the literature indicating a parallelism between the 
human species and the rat in the requirement for vitamin A. The mosr 
serious danger from deficiency in vitamin A in Infancy and early childhood 
is thought to lie in the possibility of irreparable damage to the tissues. 
“Thus it may well be, as i>ointed out in the Medical Research Oouncil’s report 
with regard to vitamins in general [E. S. R., 68, p. 564], that the damage 
caused by Insufficiency of vitamin A in early youth cannot afterward be made 
good by an adequate supply of the vitamin, and that much chronic ill-health 
in later life may have its origin in this early deficiency. The high incidence 
of gastric and intestinal trouble in adult rats deprived of vitamin A is another 
suggestive fact not to be overlooked in considering the frequency of the occur- 
rence of gastric and duodenal ulcers i:i adult human beings.” 

Growth of the tails of young rats on adequate and inadequate vitamin A 
[trans. title], M. Malmbero {Biochem. Ztschr., 281 (1935), No. IS, pp. 215-218, 
figs. 6 ). — Exception is taken to the conclusion of Orr and Richards (E. S. R., 73, 
p. 724) that in young rats on a vitamin A-deficient diet growth In tail length 
(as an index of skeletal growth) continues after the animals have begun to 
lose weight. Corresponding curves of body weight and increase in tail length 
are given for eight rats on a vitamin A-free diet and the same number on a 
diet supplemented with 207 of carotene daily. In both cases the curves ran 
more or less parallel. 

Plural nature of vitamin B, A. G. Hogan and L. R. Richardson (Nature 
[London], 136 (1935), No. 31^31, p. 186 ). — Further light on the plural nature of 
vitamin B is afforded by this brief note from the Missouri Experiment Station, 
in which attention Is called to observations that the dermatitis In rats resulting 
from a diet in which the B vitamins were supplied by vitamin B carriers pre- 
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viously subjected to intense irradiation and the denuded condition caused by a 
diet in which the sole source of the B vitamins was tikitiki, the alcoholic 
extract of rice polishings, are curable by unlike treatment. 

“The denuded condition is healed by either hepatoflavine or lactollavine, and 
the rats grow rapidly on the combination of tikitiki and flavine. Wheat germ 
oil is ineffective. The dermatitis is not relieved by flavines, but is healed by 
wheat germ oil. Growth will not be sustained unless the irradiated supplement 
is fortified both by wheat germ oil and flavines. Ultraviolet irradiation destroys 
two vitamins. One is flavine, the other is the unidentifled factor required to 
prevent dermatitis.” 

Studies on the vitamin B complex: Farther indications for the presence 
of a third factor, R. J. Block and R. B. Hubbell (Yale Jour. Biol, and Med., 
8 (19S5), No. 2, pp. 1U9-17 Jh fig. 1). — In continuation of earlier studies on the 
components of tlie vitamin B complex, two preparations from rice polishings 
were used as the source of vitamin Bi. The first was obtained by adsorption 
of an extract of rice polishings on Lloyd’s reagent at pH 4.5 and elution with 
sodium hydroxide at pH 13 (E. S. 11., 67, p. 503) and the second by elutimi of 
the adsorbate on Lloyd’s reagent with alcoholic hydrochloric acid (E. S. R.^ 
72, p. 443). As sources of vitamin Ba, a concentrate fr(>m fresh liver, the 
commercial Lilly liver concentrate No. 343, and a purified vitamin B* concen- 
trate (E. S. R., 73, p. 410) w ere used. Albino rats of approximately 60 g body 
weight at 21 days w’ere fed a highly purified basal diet supplemented by 20 mg 
l>er rat per week of a cod-liver oil concentrate rich in vitamins A and D and 
2.5 international units per day of one or the other of the two vitamin Bi 
concentrates. After a depletion period of 15 days, the vitamin Bt preparation® 
were added for a period of 30 days during w^hich the gains in weight were 
recorded. 

With daily supplements of 2.6 international units of the alkali-extracted vita- 
min Bi concentrate and 160 mg of liver concentrate No. 343, the average daily 
gain in weight during the 30-day period w^as 4.0 g. When for the liver extract 
there was substituted a purified vitamin Ba preparation from fresh liver, the 
growth rate fell to 2.7 g per day. A further decrease in the growth rate to 1.2 
g per day resulted when the acid-extracted vitamin Bi concentrate w^as substi- 
tuted for the alkali-extracted concentrate, with resumption of growth at a more 
rapid rate on replacing the acid extract by the alkali. Similar results were 
obtained with the two vitamin Bi concentrates when a vitamin B* concentrate 
prepared from protein-free milk was used. 

Although the evidence was thought to be insufficient to show w’hether this 
progressive slowing of the grow’th rate with increasing purification of the diet 
w^as due solely to suboptimal proportions of the factors studied or to the need 
of other factors removed In purification, the fact that increasing the amounts 
of the acid-extracted vitamin Bi preparation and of the vitamin Ba concentrates 
did not Improve the grow’th rate is thought to point to the improbability of 
deficiency of known factors as the cause of the lower growth rate and to indicate 
that “in addition to vitamin Bi and vitamin Ba another factor (or factors) in 
the vitamin B complex is needed for the growth of the albino rat. This ‘third 
factor’ is present in rice polishings. It is adsorbed on Lloyd’s reagent and is 
eluted by dilute sodium hydroxide, but not by alcoholic hydrochloric acid.” 

Vitamin O in lower organisms, G. Bourne and R. Allen (Nature [London'],. 
1S6 (1935), No. 3431, pp. 185, 186). — Using the acetic acid-silver nitrate reagent 
for vitamin C, the authors obtained positive tests in the form of black granule® 
in certain protozoa, bacteria, molds, lichens, and algae. It is suggested that 
“vitamin C is essential for the existence of living protoplasm, probably as an 
integral part of an oxidation reduction system. Its high concentration within 
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certain organs may indicate a nonspecific catalysis of the manufacture of the 
hormones of those organs.” 

Occurrence of ascorbic acid in the crystalline lens and aqueous humor 
(trans. title], V. Dbmole and H. K. MtiLLEB {Biochem. Ztachr., 281 {19S5), No, 
1-5, pp. 80-85, figs, 2), — To determine the presence and concentration of ascorbic 
acid in the crystalline lens and aqueous humor of the eye, these materials 
obtained from fresh beef eyes from the slaughterhouse were tested by sub- 
cutaneous Injection in scorbutic guinea pigs. The aqueous humor was admin- 
istered in the natural state and the lens in the form of a trichloroacetic acid 
filtrate neutralized with sodium carl)onate just before injection. 

Both materials proved to be rich in vitamin C as determined by gains in 
weight and cure of scorbutic symptoms. Three cc of the aqueous humor was 
equivalent in antiscorbutic potency to 0.5 mg of ascorbic acid, this value agree- 
ing closely witli the indophenol-reducing capacity of the material. Although 
lack of material prevented the determination of the minimum protective dose 
of the lens, an amount equivalent in reducing i)ower to 0.9 mg ascorbic acid 
was definitely curative. It is estimated that at least 50 percent of the indo- 
phenol reducing material in the lens is ascorbic acid. 

Blood pressure change during the course of experimental scurry in 
guinea pigs [trans. title], N. SOdebstbom {Vpsala L&karefdr, Fdrhandl., n. ser,, 
40 (1935), No, 3-4, pp. 393-401, figs. 5). — An apparatus for determining the dias- 
tolic and systolic blood pressure in guinea pigs (ear lobe) is described, and 
data are reported on its use on normal and scorbutic guinea pigs and on the 
latter during treatment for scurvy. In the healthy animals there was a clear 
differentiation between the diastolic and systolic pressure, but in the lowered 
pressure of vitamin C deficiency the diastolic pressure* could not be detected. 

Tests carried out on 200 persons with Gothlln*s method for determin- 
ing the strength of the skin capillaries and statistical treatment of the 
results, H. Geschwind and N. Bundqvist (Vpsala Ldkarefor. Forhandl., n. ser., 
40 (1935), No. 3-4, pp, 403-420), — ^This report is presented in three parts. 

Part 1, by N. Bundqvist, contains tabulated capillary resistance data ob- 
tained by the Qdthlin method (B. S. B., 72, p. 422) on 04 medical students 
(chiefiy male) at Uppsala University, 118 healthy elementary school children 
(60 girls and 58 boys), and 18 children who had just returned to school after 
absences for periods up to 7 days owing to “chills.” The tests were made first on 
one arm at 35-mm pressure and then on the other at 50-mm pressure. After a 
given interval, from 1% to 6% hr. for the medical students and from 20 to 24 
hr. for the children, the arms previously tested at 35 mm were tested at 50 mm. 

In part 2, by H. Geschwind, the statistical treatment of the data is reported 
and discussed with particular reference to the individual variations between 
the results on the left and right arms, to the advisability of shifting slightly 
the limits of the various vitamin O standards as set up by Gdthlin, and to the 
possibility of doing away with the 35-mm test altogether. 

Part 8s by N. Bundqvist, gives the calculations of the mean number of 
petechiae found in tests with a pressure of 50 mm calculated for each arm, 
first when the 35-mm test had preceded the 50-mm and second when only 
the 60-mm test was used. Final recommendations are given in a footnote 
in the suggestion from GOtlilin that “when the capillary test is carried out 
for one individual determination the test should be carried out simultaneously 
on both arms and the estimation of the vitamin C standard based on the 
mean nunfber of petechiae met with on the left and right arms.” 

The influence of increased magnification on the results of the capillary 
resistance test [trans. title], L. Billing (Vpsala L&karefdr,*Forhandl., n. ser., 
40 (1935), No, 3-4, PP* 389-392), — ^Data are given showing a considerable increase 
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in the number of petechiae observed in the GR)thlin capillary resistance test 
when a so-called “postage stamp’’ magnifying glass was used in place of the 
customary glass with lower magnification. Attention is called to the necessity 
for uniform magnification for comparable results. 

Treatment of infantile scurvy with cevitamic acid, B. Goettsch (Amar. 
Jour. Diseanes Children, JfO (1935), No. 6, pp. 14U-1U8 ). — Clinical and labora- 
tory reports are given for 8 cases of infantile scurvy, in 5 of which ceyitamic 
(ascorbic) acid, and in the other 3 large doses of orange juice, constituted 
the antiscorbutic treatment. The subjects included two sets of twins, one of 
whom in each pair received the ascorbic acid and the other the orange juice 
treatment. Serial roentgenograms were used to observe healing of the scorbutic 
lesions, and studies of the urinary excretion were carried out on 2 of the 
infants. The cevitamic acid was given in different dosages and for different 
lengths of time. In all cases it was administered first by intravenous injec- 
tion, followed in all but one case by later treatment orally. In 3 cases, 400 mg 
was administered Intravenously with from 6 to 9 days* interval before further 
treatment, which consisted in 1 case of 80 and the other 2 of 100 mg dally by 
mouth. 

As judged by the siibje('tive symptoms, cevitamic acid treatment was at least 
as effective as orange juice. Healing as judged by calcification of subperiosteal 
hematoma occurred more rapidly. In 3 of the infants pain was relieved more 
quickly than in the orange juice controls, hut in no case was It relieved imme- 
diately. The cevitamic acid was well tolerated even in the largest dosage 
administered. With both the cevitamic acid and the orange juice a single 
massive dose was found to be as effective as the same total dose given in 
small dally portions over a period of several days. 

One of the 2 subjects on whom studies of urinary cevitamic acid excretion 
were carried out continued to excrete the acid in relatively high concentration 
for 6 days after ingestion was stopped, although the total quantity excreted 
during this time was only a small fraction of the amount ingested. The other 
also excreted cevitamic acid in fairly high concentration for 2 days following 
intravenous administration. Hie tests were not carried on beyond this time. 
“It is apparent that the excretion of cevitamic acid by these 2 scorbutic infants 
did not parallel that noted in the case of normal children or adults.” 

The occurrence of vitamin D in herrings [trans. title], 6. Blix, H. Bybin, 
and G. Englund (Upsala Ldkarefor. Fdrhandl., n. ser., 40 (1934) f No . 1-2, pp. 
176-182; Eng. alts., p. 181). — Three sampl® of herring oil obtained from herring 
caught off the north coast of Uppland in February, June, and September, 
respectively, all contained about 200 international units of vitamin D per gram, 
an antirachitic potency of the same order as that of good gi'ade cod-liver oil. 

Nutrition and infection, S. W. Clausen (Jour, Amer. Med. Assoc., 104 
(1935), No. 10, pp. 793-798, fig. J).— After a preliminary discussion of certain 
constitutional factors which must be taken into account in considering sus- 
ceptibility to Infection, the more significant observations in the literature bear- 
ing on the loss of resistance to infection due to deficiency of food elements 
are summarized, and the possible mechanism of the l(»s of resistance is dis- 
cussed. 

Admitting that clinical observations Indicate that loss of resistance to in- 
fection occurs in man with outspoken deficiency of vitamin A and probably 
vitamin C, the author states his belief that “there exists no evidence in ex- 
periments with animals or in clinical observation that the addition of any of 
the vitamins to the diet will Increase the resistance to infection of the host 
when the host has already been consuming a normal diet. There is also no 
evidence that a good diet will decrease the number of infections during the 
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first 6 mo. of life. There Is some evidence that an adequate diet in the 
early months of life may decrease the severity of infections during the latter 
part of the first year and during the second year. There is little reason to 
believe that the administration of vitamins after the onset of an acute infec- 
tion will exercise any benefit on resistance. Chronic Infections have so far 
not been adequately observe<l, with the exception of tuberculosis.” 

Report on recent researches upon the nature and therapy of pernicious 
anaemia, E. W. Ai>ams {[Ot. Min. Healthy Rpts. Pub. Health and Med. 

Subjs. No. 75 (1934) y PP- — This memorandum to the Ministry of Health, 
Great Britain, contains a prefatory note by the chief medical ofllcer, G. New- 
man, in which it is stated that the fall in death rate from pernicious anemia 
immediately after the introduction of liver treatment in 11)27 has not been 
maintained. In the hope that more lives might be saved by a fuller apprecia- 
tion of the precautions necessary to secure satisfactory results in the treat- 
ment of pernicious anemia, the memorandum has been prepared to review the 
more important recent research and summarize the present position of knowl- 
edge concerning the nature and therapy of pernicious anemia. 

Goat’s milk anemia, G. O. Kohler, C. A. Elvehjem, and E. B. Hart (Amrr. 
Jour. Physiol.y 113 (1935)y No. 2, pp. 279-284, fiffs. 4)‘ — This contribution from 
the Wisconsin Exiieriment Station reports a study of goat’s milk anemia fol- 
lowing the usual technic of feeding young rats solely on milk until the hemo- 
globin was re{luced to from 2 to 3 g i)er 300 cc and then testing the effect of 
various supplements. In the first ex])erimenta the rats were fed cow’s milk 
until anemia developed, but in the later work they were given only goat’s milk. 

The same response was shown to the addition of 0.5 mg iron as Ft*Cl8 and 
0.1 mg copper as CuSO* as in anemia producenl by cow’s milk, but the growth 
of the rats on the goat’s milk was inferior to that on cow’s milk even when 
the milk was further supplemented with manganese. Growth was no better 
following further supplementation of the milk with cod-liver oil, yeast, liver, 
or crystalline vitamin Bi. Normal growth was obtained with the addition of 
brain tissue. 

In later experiments, when the rats were fed milk from the same goats fed 
on a better grade of alfalfa hay, growth was much better. 

These results show that goat’s milk anemia is of the same type as cow’s milk 
anemia in being readily cured by iron and copper salts, and that goat's milk 
varies as does cow’s milk with the quality of the ration. 

Blood reii^eneration in severe anemia: Fractions of kidney, spleen, and 
heart compared with standard liver fractions, F. S. Robscheit-Robbtns, 
G. B. Walden, and G. H. Whitple (Amer. Jour. Physwl., 113 (1935), No. 2, pp. 
457-475). — Earlier tests of various liver fractions for their potency in blood re- 
generation in dogs after severe bleeding (E. S. R., 61, p. 303) have been 
repeated with fractions prepared from liver for the treatment of i)ernicious 
anemia and secondary anemia and the residue from the original extraction of 
the glafids for these anemia fractions. Similar fractions were also prepared 
from pig spleen, pig kidney, and beef heart and tested in like manner. The 
data are given on the net hemoglobin produced in grams per 2-week feeding 
period on an intake of 300 g of fresh tissue or the fractions derived from 
300 g. The data also include the corresponding iron Intakes in miligrams 
and the weight ratios of the fractions to the fresh tissues. 

Fresh pig liver gave an average hemoglobin production of 100 g in 2 weeks 
as compared with 87 for pig spleen, 74 for pig kidney, and 53 g for beef muscle. 
The potency of the pernicious anemia fractions for hemoglobin production was 
kidney 47, spleen 36, heart muscle 33, and pig liver 16 g; of the secondary 
anemia fractions, pig liver 75, pig kidney 43, beef heart 40, and pig spleen 39 g ; 
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and of the residue, pig spleen 65, pig liver 63, beef muscle 58, and pig kidney 
35 g. The iron content of the various fractions was highest In the residue and 
lowest in the pernicious anemia fractions. 

“All evidence points to several factors rather than a single factor as respon- 
sible for the potent influence of these fractions upon the regeneration of red 
cells and hemoglobin in exi>erimental anemia due to blood withdrawal.” 

Hemoglobin regeneration as influenced by diet and other factors, G. H. 
Whipple {Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 104 (1935), No. 10, pp. 791-793, fig. 1). — In 
this Nobel Prize lecture, the author reviews the research conducted in his 
laboratories from 1908 to the present time on chronic anemia in dogs produced 
by bleeding, with the following comment in closing: 

“It is obvious to any student of anemia that a beginning has been made, 
but our knowledge of pigment metabolism and hemoglobin regeneration is in- 
adequate in every respect. This is a stimulating outlook for the numerous 
investigators in this field, and much progress in the near future may be confl- 
■dently expected.” 

Hemoglobin regeneration in the chronic hemorrhagic anemia of dogs 
(Whipple). — I, The effect of iron and protein feeding, C. C. Sturgis and 
G. E. Farrar, Jr. (Jour. Kxpt. Med., 62 (1935), No. 4 pp. 4J17-465 fig. i).— This 
paper reports further investigation of the chronic hemorrhagic anemia in dogs 
of Whipple et nl. as noted alKwe, particularly as concerns the cause of the 
greater effectiveness of liver than of inorganic iron in hemoglobin regeneration 
in this typo of anemia. 

The addition of liver to the standard salmon bread diet during a 2-week 
period promoted a definitely greater regeneration of hemoglobin than did an 
amount of iron c*quivalent t(» that contained in the liver. As the salmon bread 
furnishtMl from 1 to 1.5 mg of copper daily, a deficiency of this element was 
considered unlikely. A diet containing inorganic iron and casein in amounts 
furnishing the same calorii^, iron, and protein nitrogen as liver caused no 
greater response than that obtained by the addition of inorganic iron alone to 
the standard basal diet. The possibility that the salmon bread produced a de- 
ficiency of the amino acids represented in casein was ruled out by the demon- 
stration that dogs on the high i)rotein (casein) Cowgill dog ration showed the 
same basal hemoglobin regeneration and a similar greater response to liver 
than to inorganic iron. 

Although no conclusions can yet be drawn concerning the nature of the 
special hemoglobin-regenerating substance or substances in liver, the quantita- 
tive nature of the hemoglobin response of dugs to the same substance in differ- 
ent tests led the authors to conclude that “such an animal has, therefore, a 
hemorrhagic type of anemia with the accuracy and sensitivity necessary for 
assay purposes comparable to the nutritional anemia type obtahied in the 
young rat by an exclusive milk diet.” 

Outbreak of food poisoning, probably due to Staphylococcus aureus, 
A. CoRPKNiNG and E. P. Foxhall (Amer. Jour. Pub. Health, 25 (1935), No. 8, 
pp. 938-940).— The outbreak described, which involved 12 people but no fatali- 
ties, was traced to a cake with custard filling which had been left at room 
temperature several hours after having been kept in the refrigerator overnight 
A similar cake eaten at luncheon on the day it was baked caused no reaction. 
Of the four types of organisms identified in the cake, S. aureus pretlominated. 
Filtrates from cultures of this organism proved toxic and from two others 
isolated from the cake nontoxic to human volunteers. 

The source of contamination was not discovered. The kitchen, pantries, and 
refrigerators were clean, and the cooks and helpers were well and gave no 
history of having been ill the previous month. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 

Textiles and clothing [studies by the Bureau of Home Economicfl] {U. S. 
Dept. Agr„ Ilur. Home Econ. Rpt.y 1935, pp. K-IO ). — ^Thls annual report (E. S. 11., 
72, p. 672) includes summaries of physical and chemical analyses of repre- 
sentative lurkish towels and household and camp blankets, service studies on 
blankets of known fibers and construction, and the effect of ironing upon 
sheeting fabrics of known composition. 

A practical laboratory method of making thin cross sections of fibers, 
J. I. Habdt {U. S. Dept. Agr. Giro. 378 (1935), pp. 11, figs, 16 ). — The use of a 
device invented by the author and described enables one in a few minutes to 
cut a cross section of a group of from 100 to 300 fibers thin enough for 
critical examination of their internal structure. This device provides a means 
for holding the fibers and pushing them through a slot 0.0085 in. wide. Cellu- 
loid solution is applied to the ends of the fibers and allowed to dry. The thin 
film of celluloid containing the cross section is cut off with a safety razor 
blade, mounted in Canada balsam, and is ready for microscopic examination. 

HOME MANAGEMENT AND EQUIPMENT 

Economic studies [by the Bureau of Home Economics] {U. S. Dept. Agr., 
Bur. Home Econ. Rpt, 1935, pp. 11-13 ). — This report summarizes studies of the 
consumption habits and needs of American families, particularly tlK>ae of the 
Southern Appalachian families (E. S. R., 73, p. 254) and a more extensive 
study of 228 of the families in Knott County, Ky. 

Housing and equipment studies [by the Bureau of Home Economics] 
(V. 8. Dept. Agr,, Bur, Home Econ. Rpt., 1935, pp. 10. 11 ). — ^This progress report 
includes brief summaries of laboratory tests of the efliciency of surface Iteating 
elements and ovens in electric ranges, small separate pieces (»f ele<*trlc cooking 
equipment, and mechanical refrigerators. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 1085, H. A. Wallace (V. 8. 
Dept. Agr., Sec. Agr. Rpt, 1935, pp. III-j-120 ). — In addition to findings noted 
elsewhere in this issue or previously (K. S. R., 74, p. 2891. data are given on 
the cost and utility of fertilizer materials, including high-analysis fertilizers; 
road construction ; and international cooperation in weather studies. 

Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 1085, F. D. Richey 
(U. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. Plant Indus. Rpt., 1935, pp. In addition to research 
data noted elsewhere in this issue, this report contains a classified list of 
publications by members of the Bureau’s staff. 

Forty-seventh Annual Report of the Kentucky Experiment Station for 
the year 1084, II (Kentucky 8ta. Rpt. 1934, pt- 2, pp. [^8-^], figs. Si). —This 
contains reprints of Bulletins 346-365 and Circulars 41-43, all of which have 
been previously noted. 

[Forty-seventh and Forty-eighth Annual Reports of the Maryland Sta- 
tion, 1084 and 1085], H. J. Pattebsoh (Maryland 8ta. Rpts. 1934, pp* 
XXXIV-^456, pis. 8, figs. 53; 1935, pp. ZL/i-t-355, pis. 5, figs. 85).— In addition 
to experimental work previously noted or referred to elsewhere in this issue, 
these reports include, respectively, reprints of Bulletins 851-364 and 365-377. 
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California Unireraitf and Station.— H. R. Tolley, director of the Giaunini 
Foundation of the university, has been designated acting administrator of the 
U. S. D. A. Agricultural Adjustment Administration during the extended 
absence of Administrator Chester 0. Davis, who Is making a survey of economic 
conditions and policies of European countries as they affect the demand for 
American farm products. 

Georgia Station.— R. G. Pridmore, assistant agronomist, has resigned to 
engage in commercial work. 

Hawaii Station.— John Castro, plant propagator since 1925, died February 25. 

Purdue University and Indiana Station.— The recent death is noted of 
four members or former members of the staff of long service. These included, on 
December 22, 1935, William C. Latta, Instructor in agriculture and superintendent 
(if the farm from 1882 to 1898, professor of agriculture from 1883 to 1911, agri- 
culturist in the station from 1888 to 1905, and superintendent of State farmers’ 
institutes from 1889 to 1923, at the age of 85 years ; on the day previous, Otis S. 
Roberts, chief inspector in the fertilizer and feeding stuffs control for 25 years. 
Hi the age of 73 years; on February 28, 1936, George Spitzer, associated with 
the institution since 1809 and since 1913 in charge of the chemical research 
laboratory, at tlie age of 76 years; and on April 19, Samuel D. Conner, associated 
with the chemical woftrk since 1899 and research chemist since 1925, at the age 
of 63 years. 

A new 43-acre farm was acquired in 1985 in Knox County to replace a 
former experimental field which has be«i returned to the county for reestab- 
Iishment of an infirmary. Projects under way include erosion control, fertility 
trials, pasture grass studies, crop variety testing, rotations, and experiments 
with horticultural crops. The farm contains small storage buildings, a peach 
(Tchard, and a 7-acre wood lot. 

1. A. Pickard has succeeded L, E. Hampton as superintendent of the Herbert 
Davis Forestry Farm. 

Iowa College and Station.— Dr. R. M. Hughes has resigned as president, be- 
coming president emeritus. He has been succeeded by Dr. Charles E. Friley, 
vice president of the college and dean of the division of industrial science. 
George W. Godfrey, assistant to the president in agriculture, has beqn appointed 
director of agricultural relations to take over the work carried on by President 
Hughes as acting director of agriculture. 

F. Scott Wilkins, research assistant in farm cropisi, died March 31, aged 46 
yeara A native of Pennsylvania and a graduate of the South Dakota College in 
1914, he received the M. S. degree from the Iowa College in the follo\^1ng year. 
Thereafter he had been in charge of forage crops investigations in the station. 

Dr. S. C. Whitlock, assistant professor of veterinary anatomy, resigned effec- 
tive March 15 to accept a position with the Michigan Department of Wild Life 
Conservation for work on the pathology of wildlife. 

Kansas College and Station.— Beginning July 1, the department of agri- 
cultnral economics is to be merged with that of economics and sociology under 
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the latter title. Dr. W. E. Grimes will be head of the enlarged department and 
in charge of a section devoted to research and instruction in agricultural eco- 
nomics. Dr. Randall C. Hill will be in charge of a section of sociology. 

Dr. Francis S. Schoenleber, framer of the curriculum in veterinary medicine 
and a leader in tlie research culminating in the development of vaccines for the 
prevention of blackleg in cattle, died January G at Tampa, Fla., at the age of 
75 years. A graduate of the Iowa College in 1885 and associated \vith several 
veterinary colleges, he came to Kansas in 1905 to head the department of veteri- 
nary medicine, remaining until 1917 when he entered commercial work. 

F. J. Zink, asso<aate professor and associate in agricultural engineering, has 
resigned to engage in commercial work. 

Kentucky Station. — D. W. Young rt'signecl as assistant chemist January 31. 
Rec*ent appointments include John II. Bondurant as assistant in farm manage- 
ment; Dr. II. 11. Thornberry as assistant plant pathologist ; and John B. Roberts 
of the Kansas College and Station as assi.stant in markets. 

Louisiana University and Station. — A new building program is to begin 
in the near future, utilizing the proc-eeds of a bond issue of •$1,5(K),000. This 
program will include, besides increased provision for chemical laboratories and 
general classroom space, an animal industry building and cold storage plant, an 
agricultural building which will house the department of forestry and the offices 
of agencies of the U. S. I>epartment of Agrkoilture located at tlie university, and 
a physics and mathematics building. Extensive construction projects for sewers, 
street widening and paving, and the improvement of the GG5 acres of farm land 
recently purchased for an addition to the university farm, and similar work are 
also being undertaken as WPA projects. 

Dr. Warren E. Hinds, long prominent among economic entomologists and 
pre.sident of the American Association of Economic Entomologists in 1933, 
died suddenly on January 11 in his sixtieth year. A native of Massachusetts^ 
he was graduated from the Massachusetts College in 1899 and in 1902 was the 
first recipient of the Ph. D. degree from the same institution. He then re- 
ceived an appointment with the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Entomology, mainly 
in connection with bollweevll work at Victoria, Tex. Resigning to become 
head of the department of zoology and entomology of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute and entomologist of the Alabama Station, he served in this capacity 
until 1924 when he became entomologist in the Louisiana Station and exten- 
sion service. In addition to his work In this country, he had also studied 
cotton pests in Cuba and served as an adviser on these insects to the Peruvian 
Government. He was a prolific writer, contributing over 100 papers dealing 
especially with thrips, cotton insects, stored-products and truck-crop insects, 
and sugarcane pests and their control by parasites. According to a tribute 
to his work in the Journal of Economic Entomology, “his philosophy of the 
science and practice of economic entomology as expressed in his own words was 
a ‘happy field of investigational adventure and of satisfactory, helpful service 
to our fellowmen.’ ’* 

Dr. C. O. EXldy, associate entomologist in the Kentucky Station, has been 
appointed to succeed Dr. Hinds as head of the department of entomology In 
the station. Fred D. Cochran has been appointed assistant horticulturist, 
effective August 1. 

Other recent appointments Include F. L. Davis as associate soil technolo- 
gist, Dr. Harold Hoffsommer as associate rural sociologist Dr. T. C. Ryker 
as assistant plant pathologist for work on diseases of rice, and Dr. Boy A. 
Ballinger as associate agricultural economist for research in agricultural 
marketing. 
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Massachusetts Station. — Lorian P. Jefferson, associated with the economics 
work of the college from 1912 to 1920 and from that date to her retirement 
in 1935 research professor of agricultural economics in the station, died 
Dec*ember 30, 1935, at the age of 04 years. 

Dr. R. W. Phillips, instructor in animal husbandry and assistant animal 
husbandman, has been appointed associate animal husbandman in the U. S. D. A. 
Bureau of Animal Industry, with headquarters at the Beltsville Research 
Center. Moses E. Snell, technical assistant in agronomy, has resigned effec- 
tive May 1 and was succeeded by Karol Kucinski. Other appointments include 
George Graves as assistant research professor in horticulture for special work 
in connection with problems related to the culture of nursery plants, with 
headquarters at the Waltham Field Station; Lawrence Souhwick as research 
assistant in pomology ; and Joseph L Kelley as technical assistant for cranberry 
research. 

Minnesota University and Station.—The station is joining the U. S. D. A. 
Bureaus of Daii-y Industry and Animal Industry in an evaluation of the Danish 
Red dairy cattle. A herd of 22 females and 2 males imported and owned by 
the Department has been established at the Southeast Experiment Station, 
where their performance records will be studied and where breeding operations 
will be conducted. The first eflbrt will be in the diretlion of determining the 
productive ability of these cattle and the degree to which they transmit both 
form and efficiency in pro<luction. Breeding oi'>erations will l)e conducted from 
the genetic approach with careful attention to the transmission of such factors 
as color, high production ability, and other factors contained in the breed. 

Dr. H. K. Hayes, chief of the division of agronomy and plant genetics, has 
been granted a year’s sabbatical leave to be spent in China, where he will serve 
as adviser to the Chinese Government on crop production problems and plant 
breeding studies. In his advisory capacity he will work directly with Dr. T. H. 
Shen, head of crop production in the Chinese National Research Bureau, which 
has recently been granted a large appropriation for crop improvement work. It 
is hoped to develop a coordinated national program for the breeding of wheat, 
rice, cotton, Irish potatoes, and sweetpotatoes, and possibly tobacco. 

Tlie station fruit breeding farm has developed as commercial varieties a new 
apple and a new plum. The apple, named Beacon, is an attractive, solid red- 
c*olored fruit which should meet the market well, and the tree is very productive, 
vigorous, and hardy enough to be grown anywhere in Minnesota. The plum, 
named Ember, is a hybrid resulting from a cross made 23 years ago between 
Luther Burbank’s Shiro and a plum from the South Dakota College. It is 
medium to large in size, of exceptionally good quality for dessert and cooking 
purposes, clings to the tree, and keei)s well after harvest It is recommended 
for central and southern Minnesota, but it is too late in maturing to be grown 
successfully in northern Minnesota and similar latitudes. 

Nebraska University and Station.—The death is noted of Dr. Samuel Avery, 
chancellor from 190S to 1927, on January 25 at the age of 71 years, and of Blber 
Brock Lewis, research agricultural engineer (rural electrification) since 1926, 
on March 12 at the age of 49 years. 

Dr. Avery was a native of Illinois, but graduated from the university in 1892, 
also receiving the A. M. degree in 1894, as well as the A. B. and LL. D. degrees 
from Doane College In 1887 and 1909, respectively, the Ph.D. degree 
from Heidelberg in 1896, and the LL. D. degree from the University of Idaho 
in 1909. His work was done largely in Nebraska, beginning in 1896 as 
adjunct professor of chemistry. He served as professor of chemistry and 
chemist in the Idaho University and Station from 1899 to 1001 and held the rank 
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of major in the Chemical Warfare Service during the World War. Prior to 
undertaking administrative work, he had carried on much chemical research, 
and since retirement had served as chancellor emeritus and professor of re- 
search in chemistry. He was prominent in both scientific and academic circles 
and served as president of the Association of American Agricultural Colleges 
and Experiment Stations in 1920. 

New Mexico College and Station. — Dr. A. L. Stark, assistant professor of 
horticulture and assistant horticulturist, resigned April 1 to return to the Utah 
College as extension horticulturist. 

North Carolina College and Station . — North Carolind State AgrUmlturiet 
notes the appointment of G. Wallace Giles as assistant professor of agricultural 
engineering and of Dr. Emerson R. Collins, assistant soil technologist in the 
U. S. D. A. Bureau of Plant Industry, as agronomist in soil fertility in the 
station, the latter succeeding Dr. H. B. Mann, resigned to engage in commercial 
work. 

South Dakota College and Station.— Recent appointments include Loren E. 
Donelson as professor of rural journalism and editor, Stanley P. Swenson as 
assistant professor of agronomy and assistant agronomist, and H. P. Hanson 
as assistant professor of agricultural economics. 

Tennessee University. — Forestry courses are to l)e ottered in general for- 
estry; forest mensuration; seeding, planting, and erosion; dendrology; and 
silviculture. G. B. Shivery has been appointed farm forestry specialist in the 
department of horticulture. 

0. E. Brehm, assistant director of the extension service, has been appointed 
director vice Charles A. Keffer, who died December 31, 1935, at the age of 74 
years. Director Keffer was a native of Iowa, receiving the degree of master 
of horticulture from the Iowa College in 1887. He had been associated with 
the South Dakota, Missouri, and New Mexico Colleges and Stations, mainly 
in horticulture, and the U. S. D. A. Division of Forestry, coming to Tennessee in 
1900 as head of the department of horticulture and forestry and assuming 
charge of the extension service upon its establishment in 1914. 

Vermont University.— Dr. E. 0. Herreid, assistant in dairy husbandry in 
the Minnesota Station, has been appointed assistant professor of dairy manu- 
facturing. H. N. Stapleton has been appointed extension agricultural engi- 
neer in connection with the rural electrification program and other engineering 
problems. 

Twelfth Forest Experiment Station. — The series of 12 forest experiment 
stations authorized under the McSweeney-McNary Forest Research Act has 
now been completed by the establishment of a new forest and range experiment 
station for the Rocky Mountain region, with headquarters at the Colorado 
College in Fort Collins. Dr. Richard E. McArdle, dean, of the Forest School 
of the University of Idaho, has been appointed director, with Dr. R. F. Taylor 
chief of the division of forest management and L. F. Palmer diief of the 
division of range management. 

Seventh International Genetics Congress. — An invitation from the Acad- 
emy of Sciences of the U. S. S. R. to hold the next Congress in Moskva and 
Leningrad in 1937 has been accepted by the Permanent International Com- 
mittee. The precise date of the Congress will be determined later. 

Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. — ^The fiftieth annual 
convention will be held at Houston, Tex., November 16-18, 1986, 
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PROGRESS OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH IN GREAT BRITAIN 

The reb^t appearance of a comprehensive volume entitled Be- 
ports on the Work of Agricultural Research Institutes and on Cer- 
tain Other Agricultural Investigations in the United Kingdom, 
1988-1984, brings out rather prominently the large amount of agricul- 
tural research which, in spite of some curtailments for reasons of 
economy, is under way in Great Britain. The volume itself corre- 
sponds in a general way to the annual report on the work and ex- 
penditures of the agricultural experiment stations in the United 
States, but among the differences is the presentation of the results 
of the year for each institution, without attempt to summarize the 
work as a whole. A clear-cut picture is thereby afforded of the 
organization and development of the individual projects and of some 
of the outstanding findings which have been made. 

The agricultural research system in Great Britain is unique, but 
it at least approaches that in the United States in its complexity of 
organization. Administrative and regulatory functions and also 
some research are conducted by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fish- 
eries for England and Wales, the Department of Agriculture for 
Scotland, and the Ministry of Agriculture for Northern Ireland. 
Funds for research, however, are mainly derived from grants to 
the Development Commission, which makes allotments to the gov- 
ernmental departments but even more extensively to privatdy or- 
ganized universities, colleges, research institutions, advisory centers, 
societies, and other groups and organizations. 

Most important among the research agencies are the research in- 
stitutes, of which typical members are the Bothamsted Experimental 
Station and the Macauley Institute for Soil Research; the National 
Institute of Agricultural Botany at Cambridge and the Welsh Plant 
Breeding Station; the Institute of Agricultural Parasitology of the 
London Sdiool of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine; the Research 
Institute in Animal Pathology of the Royal Tetetiiiary College; the 
Animai Nutrition Research Institute at Cambridge and the Roweitt 
M — TOT 
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Besearch Institute in Aberdeen for nutrition; the Institute of Ani- 
mal Genetics at Edinburgh University; the National Institute for 
Besearch in Dairying at Beading and the Hannah Dairy Besearch 
Institute at Ayr; and the Agricultural Economics and Agricultural 
Engineering Bes^rch Institutes, both at Oxford University* In all 
44 research institutes (approximately the number of State experi- 
ment stations in this country) are listed and discussed. Some of 
these are narrowly specialized, but many carry on a number of lines 
of work. 

The survey opens with an account of the institutions giving major 
attention to soils, plant nutrition, and plant physiology. Con- 
spicuous among these is Bothamsted, which reports on the inocula- 
tion of alfalfa and clover seed; the manuring of sugar beets; the 
value of basic slag and poultry manure; the role of minor elements, 
such as manganese and molybdenum; the improvement of the quality 
of malting barley, wheat, potatoes, and green fodder crops; boU 
cultivation with a view to reducing the number of operations; the 
making of artificial manures; the varying action of mosaic virus 
strains on tomatoes; beekeeping; and the chemical evaluation of 
samples of pyrethrum. At the Macauley Institute examination of 
the soil types found in Scotland was continued, as well as studies 
of the mineral content of soils, field and pot experiments in soil 
fertility, peat spils, soil organic matter, pasture and forest soils, and 
lysimetm* studies of soil drainage. The Ministry of Agriculture for 
Northern Ireland took up methods for the determination of manurial 
requirements and the response to lime. At the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, the Besearch Institute of Plant Physiology 
studied the effects of mineral deficiency on barley and the relation 
of water content and mineral deficiency; after effects of temperature 
on winter cereals; control of transpiration; the relation between 
stomatal aperture and assimilation rate; electroculture; temperature 
and root absorption ; light and the rate of growth; and physiological 
studies of tomato seedlings and sugar beet and mangel plants* 

Other subjects covered by the institutes in much the same fashion 
included plsmt breeding, crop varieties, and seeds; horticulture and 
glasshouse crops; entomology and plant pathology; agricultural 
parasitology; animal pathology; animal nutrition and breeding; 
dairying; agricultural economics; preservation and transi)ort of 
agricultural products; and agricultural engineering. Many some- 
what less comprehensive projects were also reported from the idvis- 
ory centers, 14 centers working on chemistry, 15 on entomoh^) 
on mycology and botany, 12 on veterinaxy science, 18 on agriculture 
and daily bacteriology, 14 on economics, and 1 on grasdandj imd 
from various points on 84 special projects in plant breeding Md 








ouItiTidoii, plant diseases and pests, dairying and anlixm} 
animal diseases and pests, food products, and miscdOaneoip^^^^i^^ 

Judging by the index references, one of the most 
jects of inTUstigation was apples, for which there are 8S eialimSy 
dealing witii^ inch phases as bark ringhig^ Heimial>beiU|ii^ 
stocks, diseases and insect pests, and storage prdib^l^hs. E^ayhog 
was a particularly popular topic, with 128 entries, as were also 
canning and strawb^ries. Milk and poultry were outstanding sub^ 
jects m animal production, and much interest was evident in eel* 
wonns and other animal parasites. Animal diseases n^sst Widely 
studied included contagious abortion, blackhead of turkeys,' 
paralysis, gastritis of cattle and sheep, mastitis, and tuberculoeia ^ , 

The results of these investigations found publication in many 
ways, but for the most part in technical journals. Lists of titles of 
papers published during the year showed an impressive totid Of 
781. Of this number 77 were from Rothamsted, followed by 55 from 
the East Mailing Research Station on pomology, mycology and bac- 
teriology, entomology, biochemistry, physiology, hops, and miscd- 
laneous; 4B from Ihe National Institute for Research in Dairyii^; 
41 from the Long Ashton Fruit Research Station ; 84 from the John 
Lmes Horticultural Institution;' and 32 from the Institute of Animsl 
Genetics. 

Even casual examination of either the projects or the publicalicns 
reveals a number of points of general interest. A wide range of 
subjects is being covered, and material progress is being made. 
There is a well-proportioned relation between the fundamental and 
the immediately practical. Few indications of anything approach- 
ing regimentation of research are to be noted, yet there are maiqr 
instances of interinstitutional cooperation and an avoidance of un- » 
due duplication. The system seems to be functioning very success- 
fully, and doubtless is well adapted to the needs of the constituent 
which it directly serves. 
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[Ohemical «d 4 bacteriological iiiTestigatlons of the New York State 
Station] Qfew York State Sta, RpU 1985^ pp. 86, 87^ V, 46, 4^).— -Tbeae 
have Indnded fruit juice pasteurization studies, sauerkraut Investigations, Iden- 
tlflcation of the bacteria causing lactic fermentations, elder and wine making, 
grape juice, and beverages from rhubarb and cherry juice, maraschino cherries, 
pectin and pectic enzymes, grading canned peas by their alcohol-insoluble solids 
content, the fat content of com products, casein investigations, studies of pro- 
tdn plastLcSi and an investigation of the influence of salts on the properties of 
proteins. 

Investigations on the iodine problem in Westfalen (Westphalia) [trans. 
title], B. Balks (Landic. Jahrh,, 81 {19SS), No. 6, pp. 989-1098, ftps, fl).— The 
author reports at some length upon a thorough investigation of the iodine con- 
tent of the rodcs, soils, drinking waters, and the milk and other of the more 
important foodstuffs of all parts of the .Province of Westfalen; upon plant 
culture experiments carried out at the Mlinster Experiment Station to show the 
effect of the relative iodine content of soils upon that of certain important food 
plants grown upon and upon a comparative investigation of the iodine 
content of the soils and foodstuffs of goiter-free and of goiter-affected areas. 
The report contains a soil map of the Province and numerous rock, soil, and crop 
analyses. 

The iodine content of the rocks and soils examined was found relatively high, 
that of the stream and spring waters normal, and that of the milk samples 
analysed rather high. The iodine content of the plants (rye) experimentally 
grown on the various soils showed a wide range of variation, however; and a 
certain degree of parallelism between the iodine intake of the experimental 
plants and the quantities of iodine extractable from the soils by means either 
of water or of potassium carbonate solutions was noted. Comparative determi- 
nations of the iodine content of crops and soils from goiter^free regions and 
from areas either slightly or markedly affected by goiter showed the iodine 
content both of the soils and of the crop plants most heavily consumed by the 
population to be inq>ortantly less in the regions in which goiter was found 
endemic. 

Heats of solution, heats of dilation, and specific heats of aqueous solu- 
tions of certain amino acids, C. A. Zittle and G. L. A. Schmidt {Jour, Biol, 
Ohem,, 108 {1988), No. 1, pp. 161-188 ). — ^This contribution from the University 
of Oallfomia continues the record of a general investigation (B. 8. B., TSS, p. 
291) of the thermodynamic pn^;>erties of the amino adds. Measurements of 
the spedfle heat of solutions of glycine, dt-alanine, and <U-valine are re- 
ported. The partial molal heat capadty of solvent and solute and the dfect of 
temperatura change on the heat of dilution were calculated from the spedfle 
heat measurements. Heats of solution and dilution obtained by direct measure- 
ments for 18 amino adds are also r^;> 0 (rted. These measurements were used 
740 
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to cateolato tlie heat oontent of aolveiit attd Mtiia att^ 

ooatoat accompanjing aolutloiL (heat of aolutloa). ^ ' 

A aapottla from the aojr bea&, B. O. aBi7BBtti.a&d BL D. 

Ohem., m (19SS), No. 1, pp. 66^, fipt. f).— In an toTeatigttleki 

the Ohio State UnlyenUty the authors developed an Imto’Ovetf aiatood Wi* 

extraction of a saponin from soybean meal, and obtained froBt the 

prolonged hydrolysis a sapogenln which apparently contains a terpens g tt repftiif; 

galactose, and possibly rhamnose. ' 

For the extraction of the saponin 4 kg of finely ground soybean laeid tNifig 
heated under reflux for 1 day with 6 1 of 80 percent alcohol at from 90* to 
The alcoholic extract was decanted and pressed out, and the aloohct was df#t 
tilled off from the combined filtered extracts. The ‘‘heavy ligald rsmatnipg 
was idaced in an electrodialyaer, and about 200 cc of water wm added. Aftof ' 
being dialysed at 100 v for 24 hr., the supernatant liquid was slphoiisd off, Mud 
the precipitate was filtered out and dried in an evaporating dish on thS steam 
bath. The dried residue was placed in extraction thimbles and extracted wUh 
ether in a Pickel extractor for 24 hr. The residue was then dissolved in W 
percent ethyl alcohol, and after being clarified with Darco the solutiou Was con- 
centrated to about half its volume. On standing, crystals separated. The 
crystals taken directly from the mother liquor appeared as rosettes under tiw 
microscope. On repeated recrystallixation and drying in a deslocator over eoth 
centrated HaS04, they assumed the form of very thin plates which melted wffb 
decomposition at 220*-22S*.‘* 

Some physical and chemical properties of both the saponin and the sapogenln, 
including the optical properties of crystals of the sapogenln, are ropoited. Ab> 
tentlon is called to the probable identity of several recently r^i^orted stpottln 
pr^mrations from the soybean. 

Specificity and inhibition characteristics of liver esterase and pancreas 
lipase, H. H. R. Webeb and G. O. King (Jour. Biol. Ohem., 108 (19SS), No. 1, 
pp. ISl-^lSO, /Iffs. 4 ). — ^According to these observations, with increasing dmin 
length the Inhibitory power of the salts of the normal fatty adds for liver 
esterase Increased up to sodium laurate and then decreased to practically lero 
for the palmitate and stearate. The decrease in inhibitory power coindded 
with the formation of micelles or colloidal aggregates and decreasing p o wer 
to lower snrfkoe tension. The Inhibitory effect of the soaps was mudi leis 
than that of the corresponding alcohols. 

Bflbcts of other salts and of certain of the ethers of ethylmie and diethylSne 
glycol are also dealt with. 

Chddation-rednction indicators. — I, Diphenylhensidlne suifonto Udd, 
L. A. Sabvsb and W. voi? FisoHBai (Indus, and Bnpifk Vhem., Anolgl. M., 7 
(19SS), No. 4, p. 97i).— The indicator obtained In the synthesis hetp report 
from the University of Minnesota was found to contain 10 sttlfonle add groups 
in the case of most of the preparations. It was made by direct sqlfopatioa 
of diphenylbenddine at a temperature not allowed to exoead 40* O. The 
indicator was found to be very satisfactory and to show color diaug e s as 
follows: 

“Whmi diphenylhensidlne sulfcmic add is folly oxldlied by dldiroaMito psv* 
manganate, or eerie sulfate, reddish violets are produced which are stable 
but which fade after a Icnoig time. Bromine yields bines whldi fade very 
rapidly. The half-oKldlasd green fbrm, on the other hand. Is extremely stable 
and does not predpttate out on atand^ as was toe case.With that resulting 
from dtphenylamiBe or dU^enylbensidine. Absorption curves were delilrf^ 
mined * . the violet form giving one simttac to that for diphes|laiutiie 
sulfonic add violet> with a maxteaum at 9,609 a. u., while the green hab 
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minimum at this point and absorbs strongly at both aids o< tlie Tlslble 
spectrum.** 

Determination of the mineral content of soil colloids, E. Tanoo and M. 
Dbosdoft (Amer, Boil Survey Aaaoc, BuU 16 (19S5), pp, 166^168).— -A method 
devised at the University of Wisconsin involves separation of colloid from 
soil, separation and determination of free silica and free alumina, separation 
and determination of free iron oxides, removal of free sulfur introduced by 
the use of hydrogen sulfide in the preceding stage, determination of exchange 
capacity, saturation of muscovite to normal potash content, and a total analysis, 
including determinations of silica, i)otassium, iron, aluminum, titanium, and 
magnesium. 

**Whlle the procedure outlined is a tentative one, and undoubtedly still needs 
much refinement, the results are at least interesting and suggestive.** 

The non-protein nature of a fraction of soil organic nitrogen, A. W. J. 
Dyck and R. R. McKibbin (Canad. Jour. Res., IS (1986), No. 5, Beet. B, pp. 
86^-268 ). — It is shown that not all the nitrogen in organic soils is determinable 
1^ the KJeldahl method. In every sample tested the Dumas method Indicated 
a considerably higher percentage of nitrogen. The differences in nitrogen 
content, as shown by the two methods, vary from fi.4 to 20.6 percent, “hence 
it is believed that an appreciable fraction of the soil organic nitrogen may 
be of ncmproteln nature.'* 

Determination of molybdenum in plants and soils, K. B. Stanfield (Indus, 
and Engin. Chem., Analyt. Ed., 7 (19S5), No. 4* PP* ^6, 274). — In a contribution 
from the University of Wyoming a gravimetric method for the determination 
as lead molybdate of molybdenum in plants and soils in amounts exceeding 
5 mg is described, together with a colorimetric method, based upon the ex- 
traction of the red-colored molybdenum thiocyanate by butyl acetate, for the 
determination of molybdenum in plants and soils. 

Studies in starch amylase viscoslmetry. — ^I, A sensitive precision method 
for the estimation of amylolytic activity applicable to human serum, 
W. R. Thompson, R. Tennant, and C. H. Wieb (Jour, Biol. Chem., 108 (1965), 
No. 1, pp, 85-104f figs, 6), — ^Thls contribution presents a generalized method for 
evaluating catalytic activity from digestion curves and points out that this 
procedure may be applicable to many other systems. Automatic methods which 
lead to great simplification in technic in respect both to observation of diges- 
tion and to evaluation are suggested and applied. 

A precise metliod of estimation of amlyase, applicable to human serum, is 
described. CaOli is included in substrate preparations to avoid Instability of 
the enzyme and in order that the additive law may hold at least approximately 
when human serum and pancreatin are both in the reaction mixture. 

Determination of peroxidase activity, D. A. Pack (Indus, and Engin. 
Chem., Analyt. Ed., 6 (1984)* No. 8, pp, 170, 171), — To secure optimum condi- 
tions for peroxidase activity, the author found various modifications of the 
procedure Employing an a-naphthol-p-phenylenediamine mixture as the substrate 
to be needed, and arrived at the following as a satisfactory method : 

“Care should be exercised to obtain comparable samples of the product for 
both dry-weight and peroxidase determinations. The weighed peroxidase sam- 
ple should be ground thoroughly with fine sand and afterwards made up to a 
definite volume with water or buffer solution. A measured volume of this en- 
zyme solution is boiled for 20 min. to destroy the peroxidase and then made up 
to the measured volpme for peroxidase-free samples and Indicated as the blank 
solution. A required volumetric sample of the enzyme solution is placed in a 
100-cc flask, and to this are added 6.25 cc of the substrate solution containing 
0.02975 g of p-phenylmiediamine hydrochloride in water with 01105 cc of 4 
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percent o-napiithol in 50 percent aleoboL <8oliitlons are ^ in Hieie 
proportionB for several samples at one time, brought together* and lUtefed taut 
before using.) The reaction is started by the addition of &75 cc of a 
containing 6.25 cc of the opdmtim pH bnifer and 2B cc 0.05 ir I^drc«9h 
oxide. The reaction progresses at 25** O. for 10 min. and is stopped bf 
addition of 2.5 cc of a 0.1 percent aqneons solution of potassium cyaiddei A 
blank determination, made up from all the reagents and the reQuired votunw 
of the blank solution, is carried along with each peroxidase samidb. The 
indc^henol produced is dissolved in toluene and separated from the hqueoue 
solution by centrifugalislng for 1 min. The amount of indophenol In the 
is determined by colorimetric comparison with a standard containing 50 mg 
of indophenol per liter of toluene. The amount of indophenol produced by the 
sample, less that produced by its blank, gives the initial peroxidase activity; 
From the dry-weight determination, the peroxidase activity is reported as milli- 
grams of indophenol per decigram of dry substance in the peroxidase sample.** 

A method for determination of saccharase activity, J. B. Suhneb and 
S. P. Howell (Jour. Biol. Chem., 108 (1P55), No. 1, pp. flQ* i).— TBiis 

contribution from Cornell University presents a brief account of the develop* 
ment of a method for which the following directions are given: 

^Tipette 5 cc of 5.5 percent sucrose in acetate buffer into a test tube and 
allow to come to 20** [C.] in a thermostat bath. Add 1 cc of saccdiarase solu- 
tion, or yeast suspension, at 20**, from a Folln-Ostwald pipette that deUvmi 
rapidly. Mix and allow to remain in the bath for 5 min., after whldi add 5 
cc of approximately 0.1 N sodium hydroxide. Mix and determine the invert 
sugar in a 1-cc aliquot by the [senior author’s] dinitrosallcylic add method,^ 
with a 1-mg glucose standard. The milligrams of Invert sugar multiplied by 
11 will give the saccharase units per cubic centimeter of enzyme solution or 
yeast suspension. If considerably more than 1 or less than 0.5 mg of invert 
sugar is found per cubic centimeter, the analysis will have to be repeated, 
with more dilute or more concentrated saccharase, or else with a longer or 
a shorter time for the digestion.*’ 

To prepare the acetate buffer solution in which the sucrose solution is 
made up, place 43 cc of n sodium acetate and 57 cc of n acetic add in a liter 
volumetric flask; dilute to the mark with water redistilled from glass and 
mix. Dissolve 6.5 g of C. P. sucrose in 96 oc of the buffer and add a few 
drops of toluene. “This will give a ^fl-percent solution of pH 4.5. The sohh 
tion will remain serviceable at room temperature for 3 days.” Of the sugar 
standard it is noted that “we have not found any detectable difference be- 
tween the redudng values for invert sugar and d-glucose by the' dinitrosallcylic 
add method. We therefore employ the usual standard containing 0.1 percent 
glucose in saturated benzoic acid.” 

Technique for the study of tryptlc-ereptic digestion of protetns, B. Susa, 
M. 0. Kik, and K. S. Buchanan (Jour. Biol. Chem.^ 108 (1988), No. 1, pp. 
ff-18).— A method for the study of tryptic^reptlc digestion of casein with 
imacreatic and intestinal extracts of the albino rat is described by the 
authors, from the University of Arkansas, according to whom their me^od 
is applicable to other pure proteins. 

It was found that the rat pancreas contains about SD percent of its tryp^ 
sinogmi in the activated form, or trypsin, “which indicates that enterbkinaiA, 
generally found in the mucosa of the small intestines of mammals, is abundazit 
in the rat pancreas.** 

^Josr. Biol. Choni., 65 (1M6), Ko. 1, pp. SSS^^ 
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The determination of glncnronic and galactnronic acids bj Bertrand’s 
method, Z. I. Kebtesz (Jour. Biol, Ohem,,, 108 (1985)^ No. 1, pp, 197--129), — In 
connection with an investigation of the decomposition of pectins, at the New 
York State Experiment Station, the copper reducing values for the estimation 
of glucuronic and galacturonic acids were determined. A table for the deter- 
mination of from 10 to 100 mg of glucuronic and galacturonio acids by the 
Bertrand method is presented. 

The determination of sodlnm in human red blood cdUbi, F. W. Obebst 
(Jour, Biol, Ohem.y 108 (19S5), No. 1, pp. ISS-^ISO). — The sodium content of 
human red blood cells has been determined by a direct method with the sodium- 
zinc-uranyl acetate procedure at the Iowa State University. The cells were 
washed with isotonic KGl or with nearly sodium-free dialyzed serum made 
Isotonic with potassium salts, and equilibrated with approximately 40 mm of 
GO*. Protein was removed by means of trichloroacetic acid or by ashing. 
Phosphates were removed by precipitation with powdered calcium hydroxide. 

The working detail of the procedure Is prescribed. 

A method for estimating the volatile sulphur content and pungency of 
onions, H. Piatenius (Jour. Agr. Rea. [V. /S.], 51 (19S5), No. P, pp. 847-d55, 
fig. 1), — ^An investigation carried out at the [New York] Cornell Experiment 
Station has resulted in the development of a new and relatively simple method 
for estimating the volatile sulfur content and pungency of onions. This method 
is based on the assumption that onion oil has a definite chemical composition, 
and that differences in the pungency of onions are due solely to quantitative 
differences in the amount of oil present and, indirectly, to the volatile sulfur 
contait. “The method possesses sufllcient accuracy for the purpose, but since 
it involves steam distillation it is time-consuming and cannot be recommended 
as routine procedure when a large number of samples is involved.” 

Onion oil (almost entirely allyl propyl disulfide) is steam distilled into 
saturated bromine water in which the sulfur of the organic compound is 
oxidized to sulfate. After completion of the reaction the bromine is driven 
off and the sulfate is determined as barium sulfate. 

AGEICTJLTUEAL METEOEOLOGY 

Physical and dynamical meteorology, D. Brunt (Cambridge Eng.: XJniv, 
Preaa, 1P54, PP- XXIl-\-Jtll, figs. 112; rev. in Sci. Prog. [London], SO (1986)^ 
No. 119, pp. 540-^46). — The purpose of this book is stated to be “to provide a 
textbook of physical meteorology suitable for postgraduate students.” It deals 
with the subject from the viewpoint that “meteorology, the science of things 
in the atmosphere, is concerned with the measurement and coordination of 
pressure, temperature, density, and humidity of the air, and of the motion of 
air relative to the earth. It seeks to explain the motions observed in terms 
of the changes of pressure, temperature, and humidity brought about directly 
or indirectly by the effects of incoming solar radiation.” 

The cycles that cause the present drought, H. P. Gillbttte ([Chicago: 
OiUette Pub. Co., 1985, pp. 8, figs. 5]; rev. in Nature [London'\, 186 (1985), No. 
8480, pp. 150, 151; Bui. Amer. Met. 8oc., 16 (1985), No. 8-9, pp. 192, 198).— -In a 
paper read at the June meeting of the American Meteorological Society, evi- 
dence was presented from tree rings, annual silt layers, or varves, of ancient 
glacial lakes, and other sources of 15^ and 69%-yr. and other rainfall cycles. 
It is Indicated that the 152-yr. cycle will reach its next precipitation Tniniirmm 
in 1989. The last minimum of the 69%-yr. cycle was in 1984. “These two 
cycles explain the present drought and indicate that its very severe effects .will 
persist for at least 15 yr. longer. Ten other cycles^ of about 9 to about 49 yr„ 
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that have been found in tree ringe and yarves, as as a aimt 

100 yr., are shown. . . . 

**Wlth two cycles (152 and 70 yr.) of Bn<di a great amphtnde haying alwoat 
coincident yalleys, the extreme severity of recent drought years la imdwtv 
standable. . . . We are in the middle of one of those long dry periods so 
often mentioned in history, which in olden times caused famines, mlgradoni, 
and wars. Averaged by decades, rainfall in general will be subnormal for 
about 40 yr.’’ **Henoe [the author states] it will be a waste of public fotida 
to plant the proposed shelterbelt of trees from Canada to Texas. The seed* 
lings will never reach maturity. Similarly, reforestation projects win be 
failures.” 

Ihist blowing, A. D. Carlson (Harper’s Mag., 19S5, July, pp. 149^158; aba. 
in Bill. Amer. Met. Soc., 16 (1986), No. 11, pp. 287, 288). — Conditions prevailing 
on the Great Plains during the recent disastrous dust storms and their causes 
and ];>ossible correction are discussed. The author refers to the destmctioii uf 
the range as ”a tragic misstep” and to the conditions under which settlement 
of the plains has been allowed as ‘"unspeakable bungling.” Yet he also says, “in 
the face of the facts one is inclined to smile at the pessimists who have been 
asserting that the plains are turning back permanently into the desert from 
which they came.” While great temporary and local damage has been done 
over a wide area, the crop-producing capacity of the region as a whole cannot be 
said to have been permanently reduced. However, ‘"nothing but sdentlflc plan- 
ning and a fairly close central control of the economic activities of the area can 
make it really serve human needs.” 

Lake deposits in the Crimea and the rainfall of Europe since 2000 
B. C., C. E. P. Brooks (Met. Mag. [London], 70 (1985), No. 884, PP* 184r^l88, 
figs. 2). — From measurements of annual layers of mud deposits In Lake Saki, 
the author deduces what appears to be a definite relation between sudi layers 
and fluctuations in rainfall to a remote period. ‘"Apart from the v^ earliest 
figures, the fluctuations are of the same order of magnitude throughout, except 
for the two maxima in the Middle Ages. All the other curves show an increasing 
amplitude with increasing age.” Although the data seem to offer significant 
Indications in harmony with observations on the growth history of vegetation, 
the author warns against ""too ready generalizations on the ‘dlmate" of long 
stretches of time.” 

Rainfall records for the Sonoran Desert, T. D. Malleby (Ecology, Tt 
(1986), No. 1, pp. 110-121, figs. 2). — ^From rainfall data collected at different 
places and elevations in the Sonoran Desert of Arizona, California, and Sonora, 
Mexico, since 190fi, the author concludes that ""while a knowledge of the total 
annual rainfall at any given place serves as a fundamental starting point for 
the scientific treatment of the climate of that region it does not give the distri- 
bution of the individual storms. The distribution is more important from the 
standpoint of the vegetation and of erosion than is the total yearly amount” 
The data obtained emphasize the fact that ""the irregularity of the rainfall in 
desert regions greatly increases the adverse character of the conditions for plants 
and that there is little relation between annual rainfall totals and the amount of 
moisture in the soil. Data are presented which show condusively the importance 
of the duraticm of a storm, the relative dryness of the ground surfiace at tfab 
moment the rain starts, and the weather conditions immediate following the 
rain in determining the amount of penetratlcm and run-off. Bains of less than 
0.15 in. were found to be ineffective In increasing the soil mioistuie at 15 cm 
unless they fall on soil which is moist and are fcfilowed by cloudy weatimrA 
Bun-off does not usually accmnpany rains of less than 0.75 in.” 

The need of further study of the Is suggasted. 
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Wind data for wind mlllB« V. Dobaibwaicy Iteb {India Met. Dept. Boi. 
Notes, 6 {19S5), No. 6S, pp. 57-^5, pis. 7/ ahs. in Boi. Beet. A’—Phys., $8 
{1986), No. 45B, p. 811 ). — **Monthly normals of wind velocity for 205 obaerva- 
torles in India and a few stations in the neighboring countries are given, and the 
distribution of wind velocities in the different seasons is illustrated by charts. 
Curves of the diurnal variation of wind velocity at 22 stations for the four 
seasons are given. Tables giving the frequencies of occurrence of winds of 
different speed ranges and of days with different total duration of wind speeds 
exceeding 6 miles per hour, which Is considered the minimum for worldng a 
windmill for agricultural purposes, have also been prepared for 15 stations. 
The data presented are briefly discussed.” 

The results of the study conflrm the conclusion that over the greater part of 
India, including all of northern India, the energy of the wind is of no practical 
value, but that there are many places in Peninsular India wherel it might be 
profitable to make use of windmills for irrigation. 

Relations between crop yields and meteorological factors in Belgium 
[trans. title], R. Bebce and R. Wilbaux {Bui. Inst. Agron. et Stas. Bech. Gem- 
bloux, 4 (19S5), No. 4, pp. S60-S65, figs. 5; Dutch, Oer., Eng. abs., pp. 864. 365 ). — 
This article reveals certain rather definite relations between meteorological 
factors — ^temperature, solar radiation, and rainfall — and the growth and yield 
of winter grain and potatoes in the region of Oembloux, Belgium, as, for 
example, the apparent dependence of yields of grain on mean temperature in 
July and of potatoes on rainfall at planting time. 

Some aspects of climate and insect ecology, J. Davidson {Jour. Aust. Inst. 
Agr. Soi., 1 {1985), No. 8, pp. 105-108 ). — This article discusses briefly the effects 
of heat, moisture, light, air movements, and barometric pressure on the 
occurrence and distribution of insects, particularly in dry areas, also the in- 
fluence of climatic factors on the distribution of soil types and vegetation 
with which insect life is closely associated. An attempt to develop a de- 
pendable index of aridity is also explained. The author concludes in general 
that **annual values for these climatic elements are inadequate for ecological 
Investigations, especially in Australia owing to the seasonal character of the 
rainfall On the other hand, monthly values would appear to be helpful in 
studies relating to the seasonal occurrence and distribution of insects.” 

The climate and weather of East and Gentral Africa, [I], A. Walter; 
The climate and weather of East Africa, II, HI, W. A. Grinsted {East Afri- 
can Agr. Jour., 1 {1985), Nos. 1, pp. 81-89; 2, pp. 165-168, fig. 1; 8, pp. 248- 
2S0 ). — This is an account of the climate and weather of East and Gentral 
Africa, based upon the daily synoptic weather charts of the British East 
African Meteorological Service, with a brief description of the general climatic 
conditions of the area, dividing it into five climatic zones — coastal, lake, inland 
plateau, highland, and northern frontier. 

It is stated that the chief features of the climate of the coastal aone are 
fairly high temperature with small daily and annual range, constantly high 
humidity, and maximum rainfall about April and May. The lake type of 
climate is very similar to the coastal type. The inland plateau is character- 
ised by a large diurnal range of temperature and humidity, a wet season from 
December to April with a tendmicy for a secondary minimum in January, and 
a definite dry season from June to September. The hi ghland zone tends to 
be cloudy with a fairly small diurnal range of temperature. The rainfall 
is very variable. The climate of the northern frontier zone approximates that 
of a desert over a great part of its area. 

Conditions which affect humidity, pressure, wind velocity, and rainfall are 
briefly cmisidered, as is the general organisation of the meteorolegioal service 







Mfarred to, with special reference to the climatie and weailier 

this series of articles reports. ' ’ ^ 

It is stated that the most important climatic factor in Bast Africa' li tala- 
fall, of which three types are differentiated and defined — ^fronl^ dre^phtl^ 
and conyectional. 

Fine, clear weather usually prerails in the northern winter, especially In 
January, but in the other half of the year in the south th^ is an InettfSIoti 
of cold air associated with active trade winds, which results in rain and mist 
on the coast and on the hills. 

SOILS—PEETILIZERS 

[Soil and fertiliser work by the Arkansas JStation] (Ark(m9a» 8ta, Bid. 
S2S il9S5), pp. 18, 19, 99-94). — This station reports work on the availability of 
rode phosphate, by R. P. Bartholomew; restoring neutrality of soil, by H. 
Nelscm; and nutrient solutions for rice, the effect of fertilizers on yield and 
growth of rice, and the availability of rice soil elements in submerged soils, 
all by L. C. Kapp. 

[Committee reports received at the fifteenth annual meeting of Xhe 
American Soil Survey Association] (Amer. Boil Survey Auoo. BuL 16 ilBS5), 
pp. 140-150 ). — ^These reports include those of committees on nomenclature, by 
Q. W. Conrey et al.; exchange of soil profiles, by H. J. Harper et al.; soil 
conservation, by J. Q. Hutton et aL; edaphlc relationships, by M. F. Morgan; 
reports, maps, and technic of mapping, by H. W. Higbee et ah ; land use, by 
C. B. Kellogg ; soil geography, by M. Baldwin et al ; horizon criteria, by B. A. 
Norton ; and organic and forest soils, by J. T. Auten. 

A classification of natural land-types according to productivity, based 
on the soil survey, C. P. Babnes (Amcr. Boil Survey Aesoo. Bui. 16 {1965), 
pp. 66-68). — ^The U. S. D. A. Bureau of Agricultural Economics reports briefly 
upon a scheme, of which it is stated, in part, that **thi8 plan consists in 
relating the productivity of each land type for a given crop to a national 
standard, namdy, the most productive land type in the country for the crop. 
The relationship is expressed by means of indexes in which the naturally, 
most productive -land type receives a base index of 100, land half as produc- 
tive an index of 60, and so on. Such a scheme not only permits evaluation of 
the productivity of different land types within a locality or county but also 
makes possible comparisons of the productivity of land types in wid^ 
separated regions. 

**A natural land type is defined as a kind of land having essential uniformity 
of physical characteristtes or environment, or, more Q)eclflcally, uniformity 
in characteristics of soils, surface, configuration, and climate. In some Instances 
soil types coincide with land types, in others land types embrace parts of 
soil types.** 

Essentials of a general system of classifying organic Mfils, A. P. DaoR- 
nowski-Stokes {Amer. SoU Survey Aeioo. Bid. 16 {1965), pp. 196^199) ^r-A. 
discnsslon contributed from the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Ch^aistry and fiblls 
takes up first the subject of the definition of peat and muck as organic SOU 
materials and proceeds to a consideration of peat profile variations, the basis 
for major divisions, and the main categories of an organic soil matmdal daastfi- 
cation. The latter Include major groups, subgroups, divisions, subdivlslens, 
relative maturity, series, and type units of peat and mudt 

Terms investing origin of soils, a F. Shaw {Amer. Bod Survey Auoe. 
Bid. 16 (iPSJ), p. 4). — In view of the fact that **the terms *MaP and ate 
now rather generally used in geology, the fbrmer Indicating the Ughter MBca- 
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alumina rocks generally classed as ^add igneous* while the latter Indicates the 
rocks containing larger quantities of calcium and magnesium that are generally 
referred to as basic igneous rocks,’* the author of this note from the Uni- 
versity of California proposes **the term slallithous to indicate soils derived 
from acid igneous rock sources and simalithous to indicate soils derived from 
basic igneous rock sources. With these terms, it would seem logical to use 
the term arenalithous to indicate soils derived from sandstones, argillithous 
to indicate those derived from shales, and calcilithous for the soils derived 
from limestones. If in practice It is found that many soil series are derived 
from a mixture of sandstones and shales, it might seem desirable to use the 
combined term arenarglllithous, or arenalithous could be used to cover both 
sandstones and shales where the sandstones dominate, and either argilarenali- 
thous or argillithous could be used to cover both provided the shales pre- 
dominated. Following the same reasoning, it is suggested that heterollthous 
be used to indicate soils of mixed geological origin, as, for instance, stream 
alluvium, aeoUan materials, or glacial deposits where the mineral constituents 
are thoroughly mixed and not dominated by any one geological rock source.** 
The author believes that the use of the proposed terms should eliminate some 
confusion and misunderstandings in references to the origins of soils. 

New soil series names 1088-84, C. P. Shaw {Amer. Soil Survey Assoc 
Bui, 16 (1966), p, 6), — The author submits a list of 92 soil series names 
recently established. It is noted that all soil survey organizations through- 
out the world are in cooperation to avoid duplication of series names, that this 
effort has prevented potential duplications in the naming of soils included in 
the present list, but that the Glenn, Hamilton, and Norfolk soils of New Zea- 
land, here listed, have names which do constitute a duplication of designations 
already in use in the United States. 

What characteristics distinguish Pedalfers from Pedocals? C. F. Shaw 
(Amer, Soil Survey Assoc, Bui. 16 (1935), p. 5). — A brief note from the Univer- 
sity of Galifomia points out that various criteria for differentiating the two 
great soil groups named are logically possible. Examples of soils the assign- 
ment of which to either group presents difficulties are briefly stated. It is 
concluded that “the problem that we face in the application of the terms ‘Pedal- 
fer and Pedocal’ is a very real one, and it would seem highly desirable that the 
men working in the field of soil science and particularly on taxonomic problems 
should decide upon definite standards for these two exceedingly important terms 
and establish criteria upon which decisions could readily be made.** 

The meaning of the term Solonetz, W. P. Kelly and G. F. Shaw (Amer, 
SoU Survey Assoc. Bui. 16 (1935), pp, 1-5, figs. S ^). — discussion contributed 
from the University of Galifomia brings together the definitions and descriptions 
of Solonetz put forward by numerous investigators, and calls attention to a 
considerable discrepancy between the meanings assigned to the term. The con- 
cept of a Solonetz soil which is characterized both by the percentage of satura- 
tion of thr exchangeable complex with sodium and by the morphological feature 
of a columnar B horizon is challenged on the ground that the authors “have 
found, for example, that several different California soil profiles, each of which 
show well-developed Solonetz morphology, do not contain significant amounts 
of absorbed sodium. The colloidal absorption complexes of many of these soils 
are not only not saturated with sodium but contain relatively little absorbed 
sodium. In fact, the absorption complexes of many of these soils are practically 
saturated with calcium and magnesium. All the available evidence indicates 
that a sodium-saturated colloidal complex and the ’Solonetz* morphology are not 
coexistent in these soils.** 
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Aa a condiiBioii from the (Uscnssion as a whole, it is lM)r|te4l that 
two interpretations of the term Solonetz are not in agieemei^^aiid that 'Oon- 
tinned use of the term from these two markedly difterent rlewpoi^ wm Md 
to mndi confusion. It would seem desirable either to establish a deflidilait et 
the term Sokmets on which both morphologists and chemists can agree *or to 
drop the use of the term from soil terminology.** 

Factors contrlbnting to the genesis of soil micro-stmctnref L. D. BaWSS 
(Amer. Soil Survey Assoc, BiU. 16 il9SS), pp. 55, 55).— From some obsery a t to ns 
reported from the University of Missouri, the author concludes that **lt seems 
that the organic matter in soils (excepting lateritic soils) is one of the major 
causes of stable soil granulation. The clay content also plays an exceediui^ 
important part. In lateritic soils it appears that the colloidal Al«Os and FOkOs 
exert significant effects on the formati<m of secondary soil particles.** Bemov- 
Ing the calcium content of certain Chernozem soils, entirely saturated with 
calcium, by leaching with 0.001 n hydrochloric acid and washing the soils free 
from the acid left the percentage of aggregates apparently unchanged. 

Morphology of the reddish yellow soils in southeastern United States, 
K. C. JuBNEY (Amer. Boil Survey Assoc. Bui. 16 (1965), pp. 57-55). — Selecting 
for discussion a small portion of the Piedmont Plateau, the author takes up 
the geological origins of the soils and describes, as an example of the soils 
having a yellow B horizon, the Durham profile; as representing the reddUdi- 
yellow B horizon, the Appling profile; and, of the soils having a red B horizon, 
the Cecil profile. Of the intermediate Appling soil, it is stated that : 

^*Three explanations of this soil may be given, the one being that it Is an 
intermediate development between the younger Durham soil and the older Oedl 
soil. Another is that in the parent rock material iron-bearing minerals are 
lacking or occur in smaller quantities than in the Cecil material. In districts 
where granite is the main rock formation, it has been observed that both 
Appling and Durham soils have a large representation. A third explanation is 
that the soil is a product of leadiing. In this case It is assumed that the Cecil 
had reached the maximum in development, and the forces of leaching having 
won, the result was the reddish-yellow profile of the Appling. According to this, 
a further leaching of the soil would produce the yellow Durham soiL Two 
characteristics of the soil lend authority to the latter explanation. The onef is 
the prevailing thickness of the sandy A horizon of the Appling or Durham. It 
is almost everywhere deeper than that of the normal Oedl, and this condition 
may be indicative of a longer period of leaching. Another feature is the streaked 
varicolored appearance of the lower part of the B horizon. This possibly in- 
dicates that leaching has taken place in the heavy layer. 

**Thu8 the reddish-yellow soil appears to occupy an intermediate stage be- 
tween the yellow soil and the red soil. The evidence would seem to indicate 
that it is probably a product of the leaching process, and that this process 
throughout the region acts as a modifying agent upon the normal soil prcdile.** 

Genesis and morphology of the red soils in the sontheastem United 
States, O. O. Bbtan (Amer, Soil Survey Assoc. BuX. 16 (1965), pp, 66-69). 
brief statement of the geographical location and environment and moctdio- 
logical characteristics of the soils in question is given, together with the author’s 
views as to their genesis, in a discussion from the University of Florida in 
whidi are also included descriptions of eight profiles. It is stated, in part, 
that ’^the nature of the soil-forming material seems to have little, if any, 
infiuence on the soil color, providing the iron compounds are dehydrated in 
the parent material. That is, any parent material, viz, limestone, granite, 
sandstone, or Shale^ may develop into a red-oolored soli under the Ofiaiattc 
conditions of this belt The ferric oxide dev^ops as a result of natural soil 
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procenes, thereby giving a red pigment or color to the and the dimatic 
forces are not sofflclent to hydrate this compoond to the ydhm form. The 
yellow soils in this belt, including the Norfolk group in the (Coastal Plain, 
appear to be due to the hydration of the iron under conditions of poor drainage." 

**Terra Rossa*' and Red loams and their relation to other aonal soil 
types, J. S. JorvE (Amer. Soil Survey Aeeoo, Bui. 16 {1966), pp. dd-^5).— This 
discussion, contributed from the New Jersey Experiment Stations, brings to- 
gether analytical data obtained by various Investigators and representing red 
soils of widely separated regions, and considers the indications of the avail- 
able information with respect to the nature and genetic relationships of Terra 
Rossa and other red soils. 

The aggregation of desert soils, L. D. Baveb and W. G. Habper {Amer. 
Soil Survey A 9600 , Bui. 16 (1965), p. 64 ) • — note from the U. S. D. A. Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils and the University of Missouri reports an examination 
of five desert soils from Arizona. These soils (Mohave loam, sandy loam, clay 
loam, and clay, and Laveen loam) "are characterized by a low percentage of 
clay as a result of physical weathering rather than chemical The organic 
matter content is also very low; the soils only average 0.45 percent carbon. 
Because of these two factors, namely, a small percentage of potential aggre- 
gate material and a low amount of the granulation agent (organic colloids), 
we find only 0.5 percent of aggregates larger than silt in the entire soil. 
Moreover, only 13.7 percent of the clay and silt present is In the form of 
stable aggregates. Even though the x)ercentage of aggregates present is small, 
a graphical analysis of the data shows a close correlation between the aggre- 
gation that is present and the organic matter." 

Peat soils of Oallfornia, S. W. Cosby {Amer. Soil Survey Abboc. Bui. 16 
{1965), pp, 102-‘104). — The author of this contribution from the University of 
Galifomla concludes, from a study of published work that there has been "no 
clear-cut recognition of the distinction between peat, on the one hand, and 
organic soils, on the other." He maintains the need for sudx a distinction and, 
after describing the peat of six series of peat soils of progressively greater 
maturity and one of the mineral soils of the Delta region, shows that it is 
possible to classify organic soils into primary and secondary suborders, each 
including classes, divisions, stages, families, series, and types, the two last- 
named subclassifications being differentiated by criteria the same as those 
governing the classiflcatioii of mineral soils. As one of the examples of the 
operation of this system, it is noted that "the five members of the Roberts 
family exhibit the typical development and very close relationship which are 
reflected in the several series included in a family of mineral soils." 

The origin of horizons in daypaa soils, R. H. Bbay {Amer. Soil Survey 
Assoc. Bui. 16 {1965), pp. 70-75, figs. 6). — At the Illinois Experiment Station a 
chemical study of soils formed in the nearly level upland prairie region of 
central Illinois showed that the major features of soil formation in this region 
are "(1) a slow weathering under slightly acid to slightly alkaline conditions, 
producing as a chief product a secondary colloidal silicate, and free oxides 
of Fe, Al, and Si as byproducts; (2) slow continuous leaching, resulting gen- 
erally in the removal of bases but under special condlticnis in the local accumu- 
lation of sodium forming slick spots; and (8) the downward movement 
through cracks and root channels, as a result of water action, of discrete 
partides of the superfine fraction of a high-ratio colloidal silicate." It was 
further shown that this movement and disposition of superfine colloidal slUcate 
Is chiefiy responsible for horizon formation, although other concomitant phe- 
nomena, Including the segregation of iron in concretionary fonn in both alka- 
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been deelgiiated as 'sUicatlc’, a rabtype under podaolic.*^ Tbe pirotre^^ 
nature of these proceseea is indicated in a comparison of Tarieua atatetu 

A diemlcal and idiysical examination of the colloidal allleate **haa led be 

SiO* ' 

the following conclnsiona: (1) The-^^^ ratio (8:0), petrographic conatantA 

and X-ray pattern are those of the beidellite-nontronite type of clay mineral 
(2) The base (Mg) content and base-exchange propertlei^ point to an iaoiaop- 
phouB series of which it is a member, which at the peak base-exchai^ 
capacity, 80 m[llligrem] e[quiyalents], agrees with the formula 
RepO . MgO . (AW)i)t . (H,0). ” 

The mechanism of clay pan formation is interpreted as that of a diepbrslon 
by mechanical forces (mainly those of the rapid movement of water at the 
beginning of a rainfall), followed by movement, and redeposition when theee 
forces become Ineffective. 

Aggregation studies on the Muskingum, Chester, and Laasdale Mlt 
loams, A. H. Paschall, R. T. A. Bubke, and L. D. Bavkb (Amer. SoU Survey 
Assoc, Bui, 16 (1085), pp, 44» 4^)> — Soil Erosion Service, the tJ. S. D. A. 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, and the University of Missouri report obser- 
vations showing that the Ai horizon of a Muskingum silt loam is more hi^ddy 
granulated than the At horizon of the same soil, and that in the cases of the 
Chester and Lansdale silt loams examined the percentage of aggregates paresent 
in forested areas of these soils is between two and three times that to be 
found in cultivated areas of the same soils. Of the Muskingum soU, it Is 
further noted that, '*since the texture of the two horizons is approximately 
the same, these differences are undoubtedly due to the higher organic matter 
content of the surface horizon.*’ A statistical analysis of the data showed a 
significant correlation between the percentage of organic matter and the per- 
centage of aggregates present, the correlation being especially high in the case 
of the silt and clay fractiona With respect to Chester and Lansdale soils, 
the authors record the similar observation that ’these data . . . show that 
the texture of both the forest and cultivated samples was about the same. 
The organic matter content of the forest soils is more than twice as high as 
the cultivated soil. The percentage of aggregates present and the extent to 
which tlie finer mechanical fractions are aggregated likewise is between two 
and three tiroes as high with the forest soils as compared with the cultivated.** 

Quick tests for phosphorus and potassium in relation to soil soirey 
work, T. M. Bushnell (Amer, SoU Survey Assoc, Bui, 16 {19S5), pp, 'fd-Sd, 
figs. 8 ). — ^Available phosphorus, potassium, and soil acidity tests are discussed 
in a contribution from the Indiana Experiment Station. Several common sources 
of error in the application of these tests are pointed out, but the opinioti 
is also expressed that **in addition to the great possibilities of quick tests for 
their original purpose if used with understanding of the profiles and horlKnis 
being tested, they may become a good research tool which may help to solve 
taxonomic problems.” 

^’Considerations for making soil survey work of greater value to fam 
mortgage loan investors*’, D. S. Gbat and P. L. Gadois (Atner, SoU Survey 
Assoe, Bui, 16 (19S5), pp. 8^2, fig. i).— From the point of view of land dasst- 
fications to be used as bases for loans, the following manner of treatment Is 
suggested for consideration in the soil type discusslcm : ”The principal type of 
each series could be treated thus, with additional discussion of the oth^ mem^ 
bers of the same series in the respects wherein they differ from the princ^ 
member, pointteg out, however, that they are otherwise alike. 
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*‘(1) Relief or poBition and topography; (2) origin and geology; (8) deecrlp- 
tion of the soil profile in simple terms ; (4) location and extent in the county ; 
(5) relationships to associated types of soil; (6) utiUsation; (7) crop adap- 
tation, yields, and cultural practices ; (S) a careful discussion of the water 
requirement in Irrigated areas ; (S) problmes such as erosion, drainage, alkali, 
and seepage; (10) diemJcal character, fertiliser and lime requirements, and 
fertility problems; (11) careful discussion of land values; (12) photographs of 
typical developments* of the type illustrating topography, utilization, average 
farmsteads, and general character; (13) photographs of a typical profile with 
discussion of horizons; (14) variations from the typical soil*' Each point of 
this outline is briefly taken up, and a further general discussion followa 

Soil type as a basis for land appraisal in the Muskingum Watershed 
Conservancy District, G. W. (Donbey (Amer. Soil Survey Asaoo, Bui. 16 (1985), 
PP* ^ 4S ). — system of land valuation devised at the Ohio Experiment Station 
is outlined and is illustrated by a soil rating chart for the Black Fork Reser- 
voir area of the Muskingum Watershed. Of the valuation system, as here 
presented, the author notes that ‘It is recognized that the schedules as worked 
out are not perfect; we do not have the information to make them so. The 
method does have value in that it attempts to take into consideration the 
system of soil management as well as the inherent productivity value of 
the soil type. That it is a step in the right direction in attempting to work 
out land values seems self-evident** 

World population centra in relation to soils, L. A. Wolfanoeb (Amer. 
Soil Survey Aeaoc. Bui. 16 (1985), pp, 7-9). — ^Thls is a general discussion of the 
relation of present and potential population centrums to the possibilities of 
the soil areas which support them. Undeveloped potentialities are especially 
emphasized, and the conclusion is reached that “despite its limitative character, 
the earth still offers enormous untouched opportunities for anyone who will 
but arm himself with the knowledge of its special capabilities.” 

The relation of soils to human environment in the Appalachian Valley 
ridges of south central Pennsylvania, H. W. Higbes (Amer, Soil Survey 
Aaaoc. Bui. 16 (1985), pp, 10-15), — The author of this contribution from the 
U. S. D. A. Bureau of Chemistry and Soils sketches the agricultural history 
of the soil area named, calls attention to the present need for the conservation 
of the soil resources, and shows the importance of resident ownership of farms 
as a factor in such conservation. 

“Most of the agricultural lands of this region are in many ways similar 
to other agricultural lands that are located in the great Appalachian Valley 
ridge region that extends from New Jersey, through Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, Tennessee, and into Georgia. The agricultural lands in these great 
valleys are in serious need of the protection of resident farm ownership that 
promotes the selection of agricultural cropping systems that aid in preserving 
our greatest natural resource, the soU.** 

“It is unfortunate that some of these very fertile soils are subject to serious 
erosiom This is most notioeable where the soils are a victim of absentee 
ownership and the 1-yr. land tenant system that promotes continuous cultiva- 
tion and maximum soil erosion. It is not difficult to pick those farms that 
are operated by a resident owner. They are more intelligently managed, soil 
erosion is controlled or reduced by use of alfalfa or clover hay, or grass crops, 
on the more erosive slopes. The resident-owned farms are much more attrac- 
tive and, better cared for.** 

Soil types and the distribution of population in Otsego County, New 
York, W. E. Thabp (Amer. SoU Survey Asaoo. BtU. 16 (1985), pp. 16, 17).*— The 
author finds that, giving due consideration to all conditions and influences 
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affecting tlie distribution <ff population tbrouidiout Otsego Oomtjr* so^ Ifpe 
stands out as tbe factor of first importance. 

**Tliree proTlslonal groups of soil types may be made: First, tbe u|;da»d.tipea 
consisting chiefly of soils of sandstone derlTation ; a second group more or Jess 
alkaline ; while tbe third embraces all types found in the valleys. 

**In the valleys there are few unoccupied farms, and none have been aban- 
doned. These homesteads in the river valleys show a remarkable stabfiity with 
respect to ownership, acreage, and maintenance of Improvements. There have 
been fewer transfers by sale or otherwise than Is the case In most farm omp- 
munities In the Midwestern States. These farms consist chiefly of soil types 
easy to till and rate comparatively high in productivity for all the usual farm 
crops. They also have a rather wide adaptation to fruits and vegetables. . . . 

'*Farms consisting wholly or in part of alkaline soils are rarely unoccupied, 
and none, so far as observed, were abandoned. Iik)lated patches of these alka- 
line soils occur in inconvenient locations, but some people are still there, and 
the land is in use. The Honeoye and Ontario silt loams are principal types 
in this group. . . . 

*Tt is on the high uplands that the greatest changes in rural populatloii 
have occurred. Now there are great acreages of smooth ridge crest and gentle 
slope that have not been plowed for many years. . . . The Lordstown, Lacka- 
wanna, Harden, Otsego, and Volusia are the principal soils of this upland 
group. These soils possess quite good physical properties, however, and the 
smoothest phases are not e^^edally difficult to till. All, however, are strongly 
acid and Inherently low in organic matter, while the ready response to fertili- 
zation Indicates the lack of available plant nutrients that other indications con- 
firm. The yield per acre of all crops is considerably below the State averages 
for the same products. These soils require much care and good management 
for crop returns that are considerably below those of either of the other two 
soil groups.** 

Notes on soils and human geography in China, J. Thorp (Atner. BoU Sur- 
vey Assoc, Bui, 16 {1935), pp, 1^4).— The author, chief soil technologist of the 
National Geological Survey of China, outlines the relation of soil characteristics 
to population and agriculture under the main heads of climate, vegetation, and 
soils, the latter being divided into Pedocals, under which are included Cherno- 
zems and degraded Chernozems and Chestnut earths, and Pedalfers, inclusive 
of Brown soils, Gray-Brown forest soils, and Bed soils. Soils and human 
geography and the famine districts are also among the topics touched upon. 

The soil factor in commercial apple production in the Hudson Valley of 
New York, A. T. Sweet {Amer, Soil Survey Assoc, Bui, 16 {1955), pp. 4^6 ), — 
The author of this ccmtrlbutlon from tbe U. S. D. A. Bureau of Chmlstiy and 
Soils finds that in the Hudson Blver Valley of New York commercial ajg>le 
growing is confined very largely to two general types of soil, one of Hght sandy 
and gravelly texture underlain by sand and gravel permitting of good drainage 
and deep rooting, which is well represented in the Kinderhook section, and the 
other a type heavier in texture, less uniform in depth, but productive where 
well developed, and the principal ordiard soil in the Germantown and New 
Palts sections. 

*Tn the Hudson Valley there is an abundance of good soil, if properly selected, 
for apple growing. Climate is favorable, and in the low expense of marketjing 
growers have an advantage here over those of any other Important 
growing region.** 

The chemical composition of the colloidal fractions from the nmjor soil 
series of Alabama, F. L. Davis (Amer. Soil Survey Assoc, Bui, 16 {199S)t 
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p, JS9).^Ail abstract notes the compilation at the Alabama BSaperiment Station 
of **the sllica-alamlna ratios of the colloidal fractions, and of the total baso* 
ezchange capacities, the exchangeable calcium, and the percentage caldum 
saturation of the surface and subsoil horisons of 120 Alabama soils.** Some In- 
ferences drawn from these data are also mentioned. 

Soil solution changes in the arid profile, T. J. Dunnxwald (Amer, Soil 
Survey As$oc, Bui, 16 {1985) ^ pp, The author finds that in the normal, 

mature, arid profile most of the water-soluble material is concentrated near the 
surface except Immediately after rains. Descending water dlssolres matter 
from all horlions of the arid profile, and when returning to the surface again 
loses material by absorption badr into the soil. 

**Such minerals as boron and selenium, having poisonous properties when 
livestock eat the vegetation containing them, are found in all horizons of a soil 
overlying the mineral-bearing shales. Selenium seems to be able to traverse 
the entire solum, both downward and upward, without being entirely absorbed 
from solution.** 

Forest lysimeter studies under pine, H. A. Lunt {Amer. Soil Survey 
Amoo. Bui, 16 (1985), pp, 8&-92, figs, 8), — This contribution from the Connecti- 
cut [New Haven] Experiment Station describes both tank and pan types of 
lysimeter so designed as to determine primarily the constituents leached out of 
the duff, and secondarily those leached out of the upper 4 in. of mineral soil. 
The construction. Installation, and operation of these Instruments is briefly 
dealt with. 

The data here presented relate mainly to the moisture percolation and 
nitrogen recovery from 6 lysimeters of the shallow-tank type and 12 of the pan 
type, installed in a red pine plantation near New Haven. Of these, one-third 
received leachate from the litter only, one-third that from 4 in. of bare soil, and 
the remaining one-third that from 4 in. of soil and the overlying natural litter 
cover. 

“The average rainfall recovery for the first year was greatest in the Utter- 
only lysimeter (97.5 percent) and least in the soil-only (30.9 percent). So far, 
in the second year the soil-and-Utter lysimeter is running a little higher than 
the Utter alone, and the bare soil is yielding a larger proportion than it did the 
first year.** From the pan type the amount recovered was very much less, 
particularly in the case of the soil and litter. 

“Nitrate nitrogen content and conductivity were closely parallel, being highest 
in the bare soil and lowest in the Utter. In general, the pH varied inversely 
with the nitrate content” Between 75 and 00 percent of the total nitrogen in 
the percolate from the bare-soil and soil-and-Utter tanks was in the nitrate 
form. In the case of the litter-only tank, about 50 percent was in the organic 
form. During the first year the sum total of the nitrogen collected in the 
Utter-only and the bare-soll tanks approximated the total collected from the soil- 
and-Utter tanks. “So far in the pan type of lysimeters nitrate nitrogen has 
constituted a much smaller proportion of the total nitrogen than it has in the 
tank type.** 

The forest floor developed under conditions of summer rainfall de- 
ficiency in a Californian pine and fir forest, G. B. Bodman (Amer. Sott Survey 
Aisoo, Bui, 16 (1985), pp. 97--101, flge. fi).— The author of this contribution from 
the University of California finds that pine and fir floors “behave similarly 
with regard to their water relations, and possess soKsalled normal field capaci- 
ties that are closely represented by their moisture equivalents. When ek- 
pressed on the volume basis, which is the most significant method Where 
watershed studies and erosion effects may be concerned, this quantity toms 
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loams.** 

With reqiect to decomposltion» it is noted, in part^ that dr IMM 
evidently oontrihntes a litter which either in its fresh state is reUUifi^jidgh 
in nitrogen and lime as compered with the pine or tise one whidli decon^MSfes 
more rapidly. Probably both conditions are true, the former c on tr ihdti ng 
to the latter, it being known that fresh plant materials having a nasr^ 
carbon : nitrogen ratio decompose more rapidly than those with a Wide rmtie. 
It is to be noticed, however, that beneath the forest floor, regardless of iAe 
forest type which forms it, the carbon : nitrogen ratio thronghout the upper- 
most 15 in. of the profile is wide (between 15 and 2D).** 

Factors affecting the redox potential of soils, H. Kohi^kb and B. Bsan- 
FiELD (Amer. BoU Survey Assoc, Bui. 16 (1965), p, 55).— An abstract of an 
investigation carried out at tlie Ohio State University notes that **the ob|eot 
of this study was to determine the effect of various common treatments on 
the value and stability of the redox potential with the hope that the com- 
ponents responsible for the potential might be determined and improvements 
in the technic made. The results obtained, while of preliminary diaracter, 
seem to indicate that the redox potential may be of considerable value tor 
characterizing soils and for determining th^ relative suitability for growing 
certain crops.** Attention is called, however, to the fact that the oxldatkm- 
reduction potential of most soils is not constant throughout the year but under- 
goes a cycle of seasonal changes, the amplitude of which **is determined largely 
by the degree of saturation with water, the temperature, and the amount and 
nature of the organic compounds present.** 

Base exchange properties of some typical Texas soils, G. S. Fbaps and 
J. F. Fudge (Texas Bta. Bui. 660 (1966), pp. 66 ). — ^The absorption of ammonia 
from ammonium acetate was used to measure the base exdiange capacity of 
about 8G0 soils representing the principal types of Texas soils. The ammonium 
acetate method was more accurate than either of the titration methods used. 

“Variations in exchange capacity between different samples of the same 
soil type may be as large as variations between different soil series for soils 
of the same physical character. The exchange capacity of heavy soils is 
greater than that of light soils. Soils from arid regions have higher excdiange 
capacities than soils of similar physical character from humid regions. The 
M. B. [milliequivalent] of bases combined with the exchange complex of 85 
Texas soils averaged about 65 percent calcium, 15 percent magnesium, 4 
perc^t potassium, 7 percent sodium, and 10 percent hydrogen. Many soils, 
however, contained no exchangeable hydrogen, as measured by the methods 
used. The nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash, lime, alumina, and iron oxide, and 
basicity on an average increased regularly with Increase in total exdiange 
capacity up to 2D M. B. per 100 g, after which there was little relation of these 
constituents to the exdiange capacity.** 

The influence of exchangeable sodium in the sc^ on its propeitles as a 
medium for plant growth, B. I. Rxtneb (BoU Sd., 40 (1966), ^o. 6, pp. 469^71, 
pi. 1, figs. 4).— The author finds such effects of exchangeable sodium the 
physical properties of soils as the retardation of the capillary rise of water, 
the decrease in permeability, and the increase in swelling and dispersabillty to 
be very marked, even when the exchangeable sodium constitutes only a flaw 
pment of the total exchangeable bases. The effect upon plant growth axgtearbd 
only at hhlihmr concentrations, however. 

“The influence of exchangeable sodium in chemosem soil on plant growth 
begins to be deleterious under the conditions hnposed by pot tests only when 
it amounts to about 50 percent of the total excfliangeable bases. Death of the 
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plants (oats and wheat) occurs when the exchangeable sodium In the soil ln> 
creases to 00 to 70 percent of the total exchangeable bases. The unfavorable 
Influence of exchangeable Na upon the physical properties of soil, as w^ as its 
harmfulness to plant growth whmi tiiere is a considerable quantity present In 
the soil, is more marked in soils rich in organic matter than in poorer soils. 

**The destruction of plant life in pot experiments when there is a large amount 
of exchangeable Na is dlfBcult to explain (in the case of noncarbonate soils) 
by the alkaline reaction of the medium, by the accumulation of soda, or by the 
unfavorable physical properties of the soil. One of the possible causes of the 
destruction of plant life may be assumed to be the breaking down in the soil 
of the calcium regime, and in particular an insufficiency of calcium as one of 
the elements of plant nutrition. . . . 

**The chief object in the amelioration of noncarbonate solonetz should be the 
improvement of the physical properties of the soil, because its richness in ex- 
changeable sodium, up to a certain very high limit, is not in itself a circum- 
stance disturbing the normal development of plants.*' 

The extent to which the erosibillty of a soil can be anticipated by labora- 
tory physical and chemical measurements, H. E. Middleton and C. S. Slates 
(Amer, Soil Survey A8%oo, Bui 16 (1935), pp. 128-130) .—With respect to the 
possibility of calculating from available data a value approximately representa- 
tive of the relative erosibillty of a soil, the authors bf this contribution from the 
Soil Erosion Service state, in part, that ‘‘the erosion ratio Involves four separate 
laboratory determinations and may be written as the product of two other 
ratios. 


Erosion ratlo=100X 


suspension percentage moisture equivalent 
total pi^rcentage silt and clay^ colloid percentage 


where the term suspension percentage is the percentage of the soil (silt and 
clay) which remains suspended in water under standard conditions, total per- 
centage of silt and clay is the amount of these materials found by mechanical 
analysis, moisture equivalent the usual determination at 1,000 gravity, and 
colloid percentage is the percentage of colloid determined by the moisture ab- 
sorption method. Either of the contributing ratios of the erosion ratio may be 
considered as a partial measure of the erosibility of soils. The amount of silt 
and day which readily remains suspended in water obviously measures an 
erosive tendency. In soils of flue texture this factor of the ratio is iwiramount. 
However, observation and (pinion have indicated that the suspension percentage 
alone does not give a figure suffidently high to represent the erosibillty of sandy 


sous. MultlpUcatlon by totel is^rcon -t age - s r t - and cUy 

arbitrary method of modifying the suspension percentage to agree with known 
erosibility. It is to be noted that this modification would have no effect on the 
ratio for a soil lOO percent silt and clay.’* 

Moisture conservation in relation to erosion control under Red Plains 
condiUpns in the Southwest, H. G. Lewis (Amer, Soil Survey Aisoo. Bui 16 
(1935), pp. 12^126),— A brief article from the U. S. D. A. Oklahoma Soil 
Erosion Experiment Station cites various observations supporting the opinion 
that in many cases “moisture is the limiting factor in crop production in 
the Bed Plains region* and, as during the early spring and fall months there 
is a surplus amount of moisture, it behooves us to control this surplus so 
that there will be a plentiful supply of moisture in the soil during the hot, 
dry summer period. Incorporation of organic matter into the sdl changes the 
structure and aids water-holding capacity. A good crop rotation, In con- 
junction with winter cover crops and leguminous crops, should be used vdiidi 
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not only builds up the fertility of the soil but also helps <iiecic SAd 

soil losses.*’ 1 

Soil erosfton and soil min in South Dakota, J. 6. HimoN (Amer^iSIM $mr^ 
vey Assoc. Bnl. id (iddd), p. 12S ). — It Is considered that the **rapid decrease 
organic matter In the soil, due to continued coltiyation and the retom 
little or no organic matter to the soil favoring decoherence of the particles ia 
the soil granules”, has been an important factor in producing soil conditioiui 
favorable for soil drifting. “The low assimilative coefficient of the soils of 
South Dakota, due to long cold winters when most microbiological proc es ses 
are sm^ended, the dry seasons when there is not sufficient water to enable 
the bacteria of decompoedtion to function, and the very high surface tem- 
peratures during midday or midsummer”, all contribute slowness of decom- 
position, so that even under natural conditions the accumulatiCHi of soil 
organic matter Is slow. It is considered a conservative estimate that during the 
50 yr. the soils have been under cultivation as much organic matter has 
disappeared as accumnlated during the previous 5,000 yr. 

“This long-time depletion of organic matter, together with the prolonged 
drought which destroyed or prevented the growth of a vegetative covering and 
made overgrazing a necessity, together with the fact that the moisture films 
op the soil imrticles have been so thin for many months, all have favored the 
movement of soil by the wind. Several violent windstorms, usually related 
to the wind-shift line of passing areas of low pressure, as on November 12, 
1988 , March 16 , 1934 , May 9 , 1934 , and several other notable gales, started 
soil moving so that more moderate winds could continue the process. These 
factors, together with the level topography of the terrain, have contributed 
to the serious soil condition in South Dakota.” 

Broad relationships between microorganisms and soil fertility, J. Q. 
Lipman and R. L. Stabket {New Jersey Stas. Bui. S9$ (I9SS), pp. 39 , ftps . 3 ). — 
This bulletin is largely a review of published work, including that in New 
Jersey and elsewhere and covering nearly 150 papers. The discussion takes 
up the scope of soil fertility, the influence of soil environment on micro- 
organisms, and, under the general head of recent observations concerning soil 
micro-organisms, deals with nature of the soil population, environmental condi- 
tions, and interrelations between higher plants and micro-organisms. 

Availability of nitrons nitrogen to plants, G. S. Fbaps and A. J. Stebobs 
{Texas Sta. Bui. 515 ( 1935 ), pp. 97, figs. 9).— Solutions of sodium nitrite applied 
to the roots of plants in pot tests were more toxic than corresponding solutions 
of sodium nitrate, but little toxicity was found when the sodium nitrite was 
distributed through the soil. The availability of the nitrous nitrogen in sodium 
nitrite was less than that of the nitric nitrogen In sodium nitrate. “In 11 
comparisons with 0.1 g nitric nitrogen in 5,000 g of soil, 69.4 percent ot nitric 
nitrogmi was recovered as compared with 61.7 percent of the nitrous xfitrogmi. 
In 2 comparisons with 0.8 g nlirous nitrogen the availability was 60B percent 
as compared with 66.8 percent for nitric nitrogen. Small amounts of nitrons 
nitrogen were utilized just as well as nitric nitrogen, but larger amounts of 
nitrous nitrogen were not as well utilized. With 0.8 g in 5,000 g soil tbie 
nitrogen taken up from nitrous nitrogen was 76 percent of that of the nitric 
nitrogen, but the total plant growth produced by nitrous nitrogen was only 
26 percent of that produced by the nitric nitrogen. . . . 

“If tile growth of tiie plants is taken as a measure of availability, the avail- 
ahtlity of the nitrite to com, cotton, and oats at pH 6 was approximately 21 
percent of that of nitrates. At pH S.9^.4, the average availability of the ni- 
trite was 4, while at pH 6w4-7.7 it was approximately 112, compared with ni- 
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trates at 100. The comparative availability of nitrate and nltrltea In w at er 
cultures depends up<m the pH of the solution.** 

The place of nitrogen fertlliaEers in a pasture fertilisation program, D* R. 
Dodd (Jour, Amer. 800, Affron.t 27 (19$S), No, 11, pp, 86S--862, fig, 1). — Six ex- 
periments, carried out at the Ohio Experiment Station and Involving the use 
of nitrogen fertilisers on grass pasture, Indicated that nitrogen fertilizer applied 
early In the spring Increases the production not only In the early cq;>rlng but 
throughout the season, as shown by regular and uniform mechanical harvests. 
**With different soil conditions or with limited mineral nutrients this might 
have been different’*, and the Increased production during July and August **wa8 
so little that this could not be considered as a means of meeting the midsummer 
pasture shortage.” Making a second or third application of nitrogen later In 
the season materially increased the fall growth. The exact time of reigwnse 
resulting from nitrogen treatments appeared to be dependent upon moisture 
and temperature conditions. Good growth was obtained in both July and 
August under favorable moisture conditions. Nitrogen was relatively less 
effective on sods carrying a high white clover content and In years of high 
white clover content. The percentage of white clover appeared to fluctuate from 
year to year, depending largely upon moisture and temperature conditions. 
Nitrogen applied to sods already well supplied with lime and phosphate pro- 
duced feed at a much lower cost than that for which feeds of similar analysis 
could be purchased on the market. 

“The law of diminishing returns from increased applications of nitrogen fer- 
tiliser appeared to operate at a much higher level than had been previously 
generally assumed. It appears that the rate of application of such fertiliser 
up to at least 60 lb. of nitrogen per acre should. In general practice, be deter^ 
mined largely by the amount of pasture required.” 

It was also found that “nitrogen-fertilized grass is more palatable and Is 
grazed more closely than adjoining areas of grass which have had no nitrogen.*’ 

Oommercial fertiUzers in 1984-85, G. S. Fbaps and S. E. Asbxtby {Tewas 
8 ta. Bui, 517 (19S5), pp. 45 )- — The usual annual report on fertilizer analyses 
shows that in the 1984r-85 season sales of fertilizers have Increased about 24 
percrat over the last year, and that practically all the sales of mixed ferti- 
lizers were confined to about 20 analyses. 

AGElCVLTriEAL BOTANY 

A textbook of systematic botany, D. B. Swingle (New York and London: 
MoOrato-HiU Book Co., 1994, 2, ed,, pp, XV +270, [pU 1], figs, 7d).— This is an 
enlarged and partially rewritten edition (E. S. R., 59, p. 4^6), with many new 
Illustrations. 

A textbook of bacteriology, T. B. Rice (PhUadelpTUa and London: W, B. 
Saunderg Co,, 1996, pp, 551, figg. 121), — ^The subject Is dealt with In 58 chapters 
and 7 appendixes. 

A text-book of mycology, E. A. Bessey (Philadelphia: P, Blakigton*g Son A 
Co,, [1995], pp. XV +495, figg, 199), — ^This book Is Intended as a textbook for 
first-year courses In mycology (presupposing a previous year In general botany), 
and was prepared especially to give the student in phytopathology a groundwork 
in the structure, life history, and classification of the more Important groups of 
parasitic fungi, including the Myeetoaoa and related forms. The physiological 
aspects dre subordinated to the morphological, (mtogenetical* and systematie 
features, and special emifiiaBls is given to phylog^y. The final chapter, Guide 
to the literature for the Identiflcatlon of JTnngl, comprises 75 pages* An indfg 
is provided. 
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The elgee end their iife relatloAi: Fnndemaiitalg ci J/S. 

Tildkn (Minnetota: UfUv. Minn, Preu^ 19SS, pp^ X//-f550, pi, ith 
This yolmue was designed to <^Eer to both teadien and stndentsinateitatmwiliisd 
In orderly iSsblon, on the basis of which any desired course on algae mithi he 
planned. Terms are simplified and reduced in number, a series of llfie cycSe 
diagrams is included, and the eccrnmnlc importance of various algal species is 
stressed. 

The text appears under the following chapter headings : Some hypotheses eo»* 
ceming the phylogeny of the algae ; the distribution of marine algae in time and 
space; a dassification based on evolutionary development, with special reference 
to pigmentation and food reserves ; five chapters dealing, respectively^ with the 
dassification of the Cyanophyceae, Hhodophyceae, Phaec^hyceae, OhrysiHPhy- 
ceae, and OhIorcaDhyceae ; the problem of algal control; algal food of animals; 
and marine algae, our richest source of vltamins~>algae as food for man. 

An appendix on the standardisation of method of drawing algae for pubUca- 
tion, a bibliography, and a subject index complete the work. 

{Botanical studies by the Oomell Station] {{Neto York] OomeU 8ta, Bpt 
19S5, pp. 86, 87, 92). — ^Progress reports are given of studies on the relation of 
iron, manganese, and co]H>er to the growth of green plants, by E. F. Hopkins ; the 
influence of X-rays on ferns (Polypodium) , by L. Knndson; the relation of 
certain nutrients to stomatal bdiavior, and the effects of transpiration on plants, 
both by O. F. Curtis; and biological radiations In the germination of mdd 
spores, by O. Rahn and A. J. Ferguson. 

[Botanical studies by the New York State Station] (New York State Sia, 
Rpt. 19SS, pp. 29, S8, S9). — ^Brief reports are included on studies relating to the 
standardisation of the nomendature and classiflcation of bacteria, and to the 
physiology of field crop, vegetable, and flower seed germination. 

[Contributions on botany] (Proe. S. Pacific Soi. Cong., Canada, 19SS, vcl. 4 
pp, S15SS161, 8255-8266). — ^Among papers of interest are the following: 

Uses of Algae in Japan (for food, agar, glue, medicine, iodine, algin, manure, 
etc., with a list of species), by K Okamura (pp. 815&-31Q1) ; Phytogeograpby 
of the Ooniferae of Western North America, by W. L. Jepson (pp. 8255-3204) ; 
and Phytogeography of Conifers of Western South America, by C. Skottsberg 
(pp. 8265, 8266). 

Cytologlcal structures in Idllum, AUlnm, and Narcissus, H. R. C. Mo- 
iLVAiNB (Penn. Acad. Soi. Proo., 8 (1984), pp. 66-78, figs. 5). — ^Thls is a contribu- 
tion from the Pennsylvania State Coll^ie. 

Scientiflc observations and researches with citrus. — ^Vn, The morphology 
of the thorns [trans. title], J. C. T. Uphot (OartenhauuHsienschaft, 9 (1985), 
No. 4, pp. 219-280, figs. 10). — ^The author presents the detailed results of a study 
of the thorns of a number of species, varieties, and hybrids of Citrus, 

The anatomy and histology of the transition region of Tragopogon 
porrifolius, L. Havis (Jour, Agr. Bes, iV. S.], 51 (1985), 2io. 7, pp. 64S-JtH, 
figs, id).— This study from the Ohio Experiment Station demonstrates the transi- 
tion from root to stem structure in salsify to occnr entirely in the hypocotyl. 
The transition region is largely tetrarch, two primary bundles, in addition to 
the two continuous with those of the root, being differentiated in the lower 
portion of this sone. Both the phloem and xylem in the two primary bundles 
of the root are continuous through the hypocotyl and into the midribs of the 
colyledous. The two additional bundles arising in the basal portion of the 
transition region are located laterally and at right angles with respect to ttse 
cotyledonary ones. Further histological details are induded. 

.Fallen grains: Their strnetnre, Identiflcatlmi, and stgntficanee In sctekce 
and medleine, B. P. Woimbbocnbb (New York end London: MoQrauhHiU FedJb 
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Co,, 19S6, i. edu pp, xr+574, pU, 14, fig*. It4) monogmphk! toIqim Is 

intended to present as far as possible what is known about pollen grains, pri- 
marily with the object of bringing out the principles involTed in their study, of 
showing where new studies are needed, and of furnishing a reliable method 
of approach. Though the sections were for the most part written ind^;>endently 
of one another, it was found that they would fit together in a sequence cor- 
responding, in general, with the system of Bugler and Prantl. The taxonomic 
significance of pollen morphology is stressed. The (^)ecies were selected for 
study with special reference to those wishing to identify pollens found in the 
air and in fossilized peats and other sediments, and such insect-polUnated 
species as may be concerned in hay fever are also included. The materials on 
which the story of the morphology of pollen grains is based are presented in the 
specific and, to a certain extent, in the general descriptions. In discussing 
families the form of the grain basic for the group is described, and the inter- 
relationships of the various forms to each other and the evolutionary tend- 
encies manifest in the group are pointed out. Keys to many of the genera 
and species are provided. The illustrations are all original, and the greater 
part of both illustrations and text was prepared especially for this volume and 
appears here for the first time. Following the introduction, the subject matter 
is treated under the following chapter headings: Historical review; methods 
of collecting pollen in large amounts; preparation of pollen for microscopic 
examination; pollen statistics — a botanical and geological research method; 
atmospheric pollen; hay fever — early springi, early summer, late summer; 
pollen-grain characters; and classification, including a master key, fossil 
gymnosperms, living gymnoi^rms, with key to the genera, and angioeperms. 
A glossary, a bibliography, and an index conclude the volume. 

Investigations on the root nodule bacteria of leguminous plants, XVI, 
XVn, A. I. ViBTANKN and S. von Hausen (Jour. Agr. Sd. [England’], 25 (19S5), 
No. 2, pp. 278-296). — Continuing this series (B. S. B., 69, p. 781), the following 
papers are presented : 

XVI. Effect of air content of the medium on the function of the nodule and 
on the emoretion of nitrogen (pp. 278-289). — ^The authors carried out experi- 
ments with sterile cultures of peas inoculated with their appropriate strain 
of nodule bacteria. In quartz sand the rate of excretion of nitrogenous com- 
pounds from the root nodules was directly proportional to the air supply to the 
roots. In water culture abundant nodules developed within the medium, but 
when they were all submerged the plants grew poorly and had a low nitrogen 
content The greater the proportion of nodules above the fluid, the better 
was the plant growth. The submerged nodules were shown to be capable of 
fixing nitrogen, but in water culture their excretion of nitrogenous compounds 
was very slight or niL Nodule formaticm was prevented when all the air 
in the medium was replaced by nitrogen gas. In agar culture, the greater the 
shrinking and cracking of the agar, the better was the plant growth and the 
numbor of nodules developing on the agar surface. Free access of air to the 
nodules also increased the rate of excretion of nitrogenous compounds. The 
agar cultures showed the latter to be due to actual excretion, since no wound- 
ing of the roots could take place there. Nitrogenous compounds weire ex^ 
creted from the growing nodules at a v^ early stage, and the rate was pro- 
portionally higher at the early stages. It is thus highly improbable that 
these nitrogenous compounds, as well as those taken up by the host plant, 
originate from the decomposition of the nodule proteins. It is b^eved that 
they represent the amino acids directly eynthesized in nitrogen fixation. 

XVIL Effloiency of different etraim of dover nodule bacteria (pp* 290- 
296).~l7slng nitrogen-free quartz sand cultures of red clover, the edMdoittf 
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of 10 ftrains of BhtsfoUMn trtf<au was studied orer a 8^yr. period SHufIng 
tlie first season distinct differences were noted in the slse, axtd nitrogen ^cei^nBt 
of the crops after Inoeoiatlon with the various strains. These diflmnegs 
remained clearly discernible over the a-yr. period, showing that the stmlilg 
had not materially <aianged. Reinoculation the third year with the most 
efficient strain did not affect the host plants originally inoculated with poorer 
strains. Winter losses of plants were greatest for those inoculated with the 
weak strains. 

The ooonrrence of a strain of Asotobacter chroococcnm which does hot 
ferment mannitol, N. R. Smith (Jour, SO (19S6)t No, 5, pp, SSS-StS),-^ 
This strain of A, chroocoooum, here designated as a mannit<d-negative strain, 
was Isolated from various soils by substituting a carbohydrate (e. g., dextrin, 
starch, or sucrose) for mannitol in Ashby’s agar. In certain soil samples 
from North Dakota, Utah, and Ck)lorado this strain was the only Azotobaoter 
present, while In other samples from the same States its numbers varied from 
0 to 70 percent of the Azotobacter population. It was also found in varying 
proportions in soils from Nebraska, Texas, Delaware, Hawaii, Chile, and 
Greece, but not in soils from Washington, D. G., Jeanerette, La., Port Royal, 
Pa., and Turkey. 

It is suggested that unless tests have shown the Azotobacter flora of a par- 
ticular soil to be capable of utilizing mannitol, a carbohydrate should replace 
mannitol in Ashby’s medium. 

Mycorrhizae from Pymatnnlng Swamp, L. K. Henbt (Perm, Aoad, Sot, 
Proo,t 8 (lBS4)t pp, 9^18), — ’’Mycorrhizas were found in 19 out of 28 different 
trees and shrubs investigated from Pymatuning Swamp. There was no mor- 
phological difference between ectotrophic mycorrhizas collected from hemlodu 
and tulip trees growing in the bog or on the steep bank bordering the swamp. 
The majority of hosts were infected with the endotrophic type. The presence 
of ectrotrophic and endotrophic mycorrhizas in bog plants indicated their 
ability to grow under swamp conditions. Bhua verrtiw was the only new host 
plant from this region. Soil type cannot be a limiting factor, since mycor- 
rhisas have been found in four different soil habitats, namely, bog peat, forest 
humus, day loam, and sand.’* 

Mycorrhizal habit In the genus Oltms, M. O. Raynxb (Nature [London], 
1S6 (19S5), No, S4S9, pp, 516, 517), — ^The observations and published works of the 
author and others prompt her to urge the need for expert diagnosis of root 
condition with respect to mycorrhizal equipment as an index of favorable or 
unfavorable soil environment and as a guide to efficient manorial treatments 
of crops having regular mycorrhizal associations. 

OrlUcal studies of comparative plasmolytic and cryoscopic deCermina* 
tlons of osmotic values in plants [trans. title], A. Buhmann (ProtopHaema, 
2S (19S5), No, 4, pp, 579-S18, ftga, 18).— The author describes the methods used 
and details the results obtained in comparative tests on a wide variety of plants. 

Effect of pressure of atmosphere on development of red clover, P. W. 
Wilson (Nature [London], 186 (19S6), No, S4SS, pp, m, 888).— Red dovmr 
plants grown in sand cultures under pressures of from 0.12 to lA atmospheres 
made relatively good growth over the whole range. However, at pressures less 
than atmofl^herlc and greater than OJZ atm. a definite stimulation of devd(g>- 
ment occurred, while at pressures less than 0.2 atm. there was usually soiue 
inhibition of growth, prduibly due to low oxygen pressures, Almormal growths 
occasionaUy occurred under the low pressinm 

The photochemlosl reaction In photosynthesis, R. Emssson and W. Amnolo 
(Jour. Oen, PhpHol,, 16 (198$), No. $, pp. m-Jm, 4).^**lieasurements of 
photcsyntliesls were made in continuous and flaiffitog lig^t of high intensity, 
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using cells varying in chlorophyll cont^t The amount of (Alorqphyil piesent 
per molecule of carbon dioxide reduced per single flash of was found 
to he about 2,480 molecules. The length of time required for one unit in the 
photosynthetic mechanism to complete the cycle of photochemical and Black- 
man reactimis was found to be about 0.02 sec. at 25* C. The equation B^AIN 
was shown to give a good description of the rate of the photochemical reaction 
when J. is a velocity constant, I the intensity of light, and N the number of 
units in the photosynthetic mechanism.'* 

Experimental researches on vegetable assimilation and respiration. — 
XXI, Induction phases in photosynthesis and their bearing on the mech- 
anism of the process, G. E. Bbiogs (Boy. 8 oo. [I^ondon], Proo., 8 er. B, IIS 
(1933) f No. B 780, pp. 1-41, figs. 6 ). — great many investigations have been 
centered on the rate of photosynthesis when it has reached a stationary value, 
but very little attention has been paid to transitions from one stationary state 
to another consequent on a change in the intensity of one of the determining 
factors. The transition here considered is that taking place when chlorophyll- 
containing cells (in this case moss plants) pass from darkness to Illumination. 

With regard to the method of attack, the relation between the ratio of the 
rate of assimilation in the early stages of the induction phase to the flnal 
rate and the intensity of illumination and temperature was used in a pre- 
liminary survey to ascertain the type of schema required. This having been 
decided, the author formulated the schema more precisely, and tested whether 
it would accoimt not only for the relation of the ratio to illumination and tem- 
perature but also for the quantitative changes which the ratio undergoes with 
advances in the induction phase. Finally, he arrived at a schema which gave 
a good quantitative account of his own facts and those recorded by others 
and which agreed with the other known facts of photosynthesis. From this he 
concluded that either his schema approximates to a true picture of the medb- 
anism involved, or that the correct explanation has a mathematical formulation 
which, for the range of conditions studied, approximates closely to that of the 
actual data. The schema presented will be conflrmed or modifled as new 
facts accumulate, and in the meantime it is believed that it will suggest new 
lines of attack. The mathematical details of the formulas given are discussed in 
detail, and the author’s results are compared with those of various investigators. 

Photosynthesis in intermittent light, in relation to current formulations 
of the principles of the photosynthetic mechanism, G. E. Bbigos (Biol. Bev, 
Cambridge Phil. 800 ., 10 (1936), No. 4 , pp. 460-482, figs. 4).— Prom data here 
reported, the author claims to "have shown that the effect of such factors as 
concentration of chlorophyll, concentration of carbon dioxide, Intensity of 
illumination, and poisons on the rate of photosynthesis in continuous illumina- 
tion can be interpreted on the basis of a medianlsm of photosynthesis sug- 
gested in an earlier paper [see above]. Other suggested mechanisms are shown 
to be inadequate. 

"The results of the recent experiments of Emerson and Arnold [see above] 
with flashing light have been shown to be in harmony with the schema, but 
further experiments are necessary before the full signiflcance of the results can 
be ascertained." 

The nitrogen nutrition of plants [trans. title], A. I. Vibtanbn (Ann. Aood. 
Bei. Fennioae, 8 er. A, 36 (1933), [No. 12'\, pp. 1-27, figs. 8).— This is a lecture 
BUmmarizing recent work by the author and his coworkers. 

The Influence of certain substances on the nitrogen content of seeds of 
legumes during germination (influence of added sugars), VH [trans. 
title], N. VzTA and R. Sanobinelu (Oior. Biol. Indue., Apr. ed AKmenl., $ 
(1936), No. 2, pp. 4i-6U fips. 4)«'~A study of the action of ginsose and sucrose 
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on attnittei flxaaen la pea and lupine eeeds during germtoattoa maHttM 
e?en wlnen the sugart did not of themeelTea have any aettcm on Uda JenetMi 
they altered the eOeota at other sthnulanta added at the aame time. ^ ^ ^ 

It wag also found that In May and June nitrogen fixation in pea leedg oeenui 
epontanecmaly during germination In the presence of dlatllled water 
This la contrary to what occurs during the other months of the year» and it' la 
therefore concluded that the phenomenon is seasonal. 

The relatloii between chlorophyll content and rate of photo^ntheaia^ 
W. B. Fleisohsb (Jouk Qen, Physiol, 18 (1985), No, 4, pp, 5’18-891^ /Ipt. 18),^ 
**Data are presented which support the conclusion of Bmerson [B. S. JU 
p. 827] that the rate of photosynthesis is proportional to the chlorophyll content 
when the latter Is varied by varying the iron supply. These data give a 
straight line passing through the origin, which is not true of Brnmon’s reaidts. 
Similar data are presented whl<di show that a similar relation exists when 
nitrogen controls the chlorophyll content. Bvidence is given whidi Indicates 
that magneslnm plays a part In the process of photosynthesis in addition to Its 
effect upon the chlorcgihyll content** 

The action of mechanical factors on the formation and development of 
the flowers and their significance In the fruitfulness of plants [trana. tltle}« 
H. Habdtl (Oartenhautoissensohaft, 9 (1985), No, 4, pp, $46-268, figs, $),—Aa 
increase in the mechanical requirements in artificially wei^ted plants of 
Springa vulgaris and Valeriana ofiMnalis proved a hindrance to blossom fonna- 
tlon. Frequently the blossoming period was delayed, and normal growth was 
not attained during the growing period. Vegetative growth and fruit and seed 
production were noticeably decreased. Practical applications of the data to 
fruit trees are suggested . — (Courtesy Biol. Ahs,) 

Plant pigments and reproduction, B. H. Robebts and N. Livinostok 
(Soienoe, 8$ (1985), No. $138, p. 696 ). — ^The data presented in this contrlbutioa 
from the University of Wisconsin failed to indicate any correlation between 
the carotlnold pigments and fruitfulness. 

The sugars of assimilating leaves [trans. title], W. L. Kbetowitsch (Hoppe- 
Seylef's Ztsohr. Physiol Chem., 281 (1985), No. 6, pp, 265-270).— In actively 
assimilating leaves at about 10 a. m. on sunny days directly reducing sugar 
predominated over crystalline Dolrsaccharides, xNirticnlariy over the crystaUine 
fructoside. More fructose than glucose was found in the leaves studied, nam^y, 
BeMa alba, TiUa europaea, PoptOus sp., Oonvallaria majalis, AspULium fiUm 
mas, and Dahlia variabiUs. Small amounts of sugar and carbohydrate weio 
found which were difficult to hydr<^yie, could not be precipitated by lead acetate^ 
and were not solnble in 82 percmit alcohol, but which wm soluble in water. 

The resins: The botanical and chemical bases of our knowledtge con- 
cerning the formation, development, and composition of the plant excre- 
tions, rev. by A. Tsohiboh and B. Stock (Die Harze: Die botanisehm und 
ohenUsohen Orundlagen unserer Kenntnisse fiber die BUdung, die BnHoioJclung 
und die Busammensetzung der pfianzliohen Bwkrete. Berlin: Bomiraeger Bros., 
1985, 8. ed., rev., vol. 2, pt 1, pp. ,ZII+471, figs. 108).— Tbia volume (B, Special 
Part) of the monograph seriea (B. 8. R., 71, p. 088) treats of the resin esters 
(the gum bensoin group and the group of resins of the Persian-Af gh an i sta n 
Umbellifetae) and the resene resins (gum and true restns of the Burseraeeae^ 
Anacardiaceae, and Dipteroearpaceae). 

Analyaea of the aubstanees exoamosing from plant organs [trans. titlei; 
J. BsmOsuL (Bot Oenm, Beihefte, 52 (1984), Mt, A, Ne. 8, pp. 
figs. 4)w— After the shoot tips and roots had been removed^ the axes of ymmg 
Dupinns Mus, Vicks fabu, Avsm satkm, and Asiosfss hippceestansm were hn^ 
meried in distilled water, and mialyses of the exosmoetng suhstahces were 
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made after ^ hr. The Mune was done on twigs of TrademxmHm gebHna and 
8aUa viminalia, QnalltatlTe analyses were made by usual methods and quan- 
titative ones by the dripping mercury cathode. More substances exosmosed 
from the apical than from the basal end— from the apical end, substances 
reducing the Fehling solution, albuminous substances, and phosphate and 
potassium salts, and from the basal end, fewer of the above substances and 
more of those Inorganic in diaracter. Substances exosmosing from the apical 
ends were more basic and those from the basal more acid. Substances ex- 
osmosing from the apical end did not withstand electroreduction (mercury 
cathode method) in the presence of dilute electrolytes, such as LiCl and 1^401. 
This could not (or only to a slight degree) be determined for those substances 
exosmosing from the basal end. — (Courtesy BloL Ahs.) 

The growth-promoting substances [trans. title], J. BabiCka (Bot Oentbl,, 
Beihefte, J52 (1984) t Abt. A, No. 5, pp. 44^84) • — This is a review of present 
knowledge on plant hormones, the following divisions of subject matter being 
made: The terminology of growth substances, their occurrence and behavior, 
the mechanism of their distribution, their relation to tropisms, the growth 
substances formed by bacteria, and the chemistry of growth substances. Ten 
pages of bibliography are included. 

A physiological analysis of the growth substance, A. J. H. Smit and F. W. 
Went (£. Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, Proc., 88 (198S), No, 8, pp, 85I&-857). — 
A number of organic substances were tested for hormone activity by the pea 
test, cylinder test, and Avena test, as measured by elongation, and their polar 
transport properties were determined. Oertain substances were found to have 
growth-stimulating properties without showing polar transport. They did not 
act in the Avena bending test nor produce bud inhibition. Allocinnamic acid 
was found to have very high cell elongation capacity, but the steric isomer 
cinnamic acid had no activity. 

The integration of plant behaviour. — V, Growth substance and traumatic 
curvature of the root, F. Keeble and M. G. Nelson (Boy, Soc, [London], 
Proc,, Ber, B, 117 (1985), No. B 808, pp, 92-119), — ^The authors draw the follow- 
ing conclusions from this investigation : 

“Negative and positive traumatic curvature may be interpreted in terms of 
growth substance and the gradient of concentration of growth substance on 
opposite sides of a wounded root. Inasmuch as they are the direct conse- 
quences of the asymmetry of distribution of growth substance brought about 
by the wound and not a refiqtonse to a specific stimulus, traumatic curvatures 
are not to be regarded as tropistic. Growth substance occurs in the root of 
Zea mays and must be regarded as a normal secretion of the tip. The wound 
substance which appears cm the surface of a wounded root tip is in the first 
instance and mainly an exudation of that preformed in the intact root. The 
receptor for the stimulus of gravity appears to extend from the tip through the 
vegetative apex (formative region) into a part at least, if not the whole, of 
the elongating region. The secretion of growth substance is localised. It is 
most active in the extreme tip, falls off rapidly (in Z, mays) in the first 
millimeter zone, and less rapidly in the second millimeter zone, beyond which 
little, if any, secretion occurs. Negative traumatic curvature is a har- 
monious curvature of the root as a whole, doe to the wound preventing growth 
substance from reaching the side of the elongating region above the wound. 
Positive curvature is a tip curvature, 1. e., one confined to the part of the 
root in front of (apical to) the wound. It is due to the wound {nreventing 
the escape of growth substance and thereby bringing about an Increase ifi 
concentration in the part of the root apical to and on the same side as the 
wound. Growth and curvature bear no quantitative r^ation to one anDther » 
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^ one being r^ted to tbe concentration o< growtli enbatanoe in tbn gMfiog 
region, the other to the gradient of concentration between iti oppeelte eMea^ 

AetlTetlon of camblal growth hj pure hormonee, R. Snow {Nim 
S4 No* 5, pp. S47-^60, fiift. 5). — ^^Cambial growth waa aetiTated IttiA 

capitated stems or hypocotyls of young randower eeedllaga by applytiig to 
their upper ends solutions in gelatine of pure synthetic heteroauzin and of 
pure aujdn-o, at concentrations of 1 in 10^ and 2 in 10^, reqiectiTely. th# 
cambium formed was in the normal position and of the normal kind. In 
one experiment the eifect of the hormone (auxin-a) extended for at leaiA 80 
mm below the region to which it was applied. 

**The results are discussed, and it is concluded that normally camblal 
growth is activated by the same growth hormone which, formed by the 
young leaves, promotes extension of cells in stems. This hormone may 
actually be auxin-a.** 

Effects of ethylene on plant growth hormone, H. D. Miohenxb (ffotenae, 
82 (1995), No, 21S6, pp, 551, 552), — ^The author states that in none of his experi- 
ments, here briefly described, could ethylene have acted in the same manner 
as a growth hormone. It therefore appears probable that all the effects of 
ethylene on growth are to be explained not as direct effects of ethylene aUme 
but as its effects on a growth hormone. 

The morels of Pennsylvania, L. O. Ovebholts (Perm, Aoad, BoL Proo,, 8 
(1994), PP* 108-114, figs, 8).— This contribution from the Pennsylvania Experi- 
ment Station includes descriptions and notes on five species of MoroheUa, with 
a key for their identification. 

Plant material introduced by the Division of Plant Exploration and 
Introduction, Bureau of Plant Industry, October 1 to December 81, 1888 
(U, B, Dept. Agr,, Inventory 117 (1996), pp, 14). — ^This number cmisists of 212 
lots of plant material introduced for testing in the United States. In many 
cases descriptive notes are included. 

The Chicago soil-nutrient-temperature tank, G. K. K. Link (B&tenoe, 81 
(1995), No, 2095, pp. 204-207, fig. 1). — ^The Chicago soil nutrient temperature 
tank combines the advantages of the Wisconsin soil temperature tank with 
those of nutritional studies by continuous drip or discontinuous methods of 
applying nutrients and other ingredients to sand or soil substrates of plants. 
The essential change con^ts in the substitution of six &>1 glazed earthen- 
ware percolator urns provided with drain tubes through the sides of the 
tank for the eight small, undrained, metal containers of the Wisconsin tank. 
The change avoids the direct pathogenic effects of deficient soil aeration, metal 
ions, and sharply restricted root development, as well as their indirect patho- 
genic effects in disposing plants to other deleterious influences. Tbe tank 
has been put to the following uses: The study of the ration of environal 
factors to the processes, structures, and behavior of fruit trees ; the pr^uctUm 
and cure of ir<m excess and deficiency in apple trees; and the study of the 
relation of carlxfiiydrate-nitrogen nutrition (1) of apple trees to infection tw 
ErtoUmia amylovortk, (2) of tomato plants to infection by Fusarium lycopereiei, 
(8) of cabbages to infection by F. conglutimme, and! (4) of flax to wound 
healing and regeneratton. — (Courtesy BM. Abs.)* 

A germinator tw root work, M. A. Raines (Boienoe, 89 (1996), No. 2140, 
p. 20, fig. i).— The apparatus described consists essentially of an oversized 
bucket with an annular water trough built into the outside of its rim and with 
a cover over all. The seeds are germinated on vertical strips of absorbent 
paper, the ui^r mids of which dip into the water in the trough. Thus iba 
roots develop in a saturated atmoq^here, with u minimum of med>a«lcal die* 
turbance and with easy access at all times. 
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Blectro-ultra-llltration appamtnfl^ J. Okabnstcr (Boienoe^ 88 
Iftk 81S9, pp. &S5f 888, fig. 1).—Tbe eesentlal feature In the chonlcal ultrahlter 
here described lies In the fact that the thimble is kept from clogging by means 
of the repulsion between the negatively diarged protein and the cath^e. 

Regulating the flow of solution for plant cultures, S. F. Tbslbase and 
J. R. Thoicson (Boietioef 81 (19S5) No. 8095, p. 80^, fig. i).— This note calls 
attention to the simple and efficient method of Shlve and Stahl (E. S. R., 60, 
p. 424), and: describes a modification permitting considerable latitude in 
regulating the rate of flow. 

Note on a micro-colorimeter and its possible application, J. ns Zebuw 
and D. J. Kuenen (Protoplasma, 8S (1985), No. 4, PP- 888--889, figs. 8 ). — The 
authors describe a microcolorlmetric procedure, based on the well-known plas- 
molytic method of Hdfler, for determinations of the osmotic concentrations in 
colored cells Independently of their shape or of the type of plasmolysls. The 
concentrations of the pigment before and after plasmolysls are all that is 
required to determine the volume concentration of the vacuole, provided there 
have been no diemical changes in the cell sap during the process. 

New arrangement for regulating flow of liquid into a culture vessel, 
0. ZiNzanzE (Science, 81 (1985), No. 8109, pp. 540^48, fig. D.—From a compara' 
tive study of different arrangements, the author has developed a new form of 
continuous>flow apparatus, which is here described. The rale of flow of a 
liquid through a small orifice is determined partly by the viscosity of the moving 
liquid within the orifice, partly by the hydrostatic-pressure difference between 
the entrance and exit of the orifice, and partly by the resistance introduced 
by the orifice walls. A Mariotte flask alone suffices to maintain a practically 
constant hydrostatic head excepting that pressure at the entrance to the orifice 
is somewhat excessive when the temperature of the confined air in the reservoir 
is rising. In the author’s apparatus this source of fluctuation is practically 
avoided without a constant-level tank by the use of a new annular orifice whidi 
is readily adjustable for different degrees of resistance without interrupting the 
liquid flow, and which is not so apt to become clogged as are other orifices. 

A method of passing air, gas, or vapor over or through micro-organismal 
growths, J. W. Williams (Science, 88 (1936), No. 8185, p. 884, fig. i).*— The 
author describes an Inexpensive, adjustable, and adaptable apimratus easily 
made from stock laboratory materials for use in studying toxic and stimulative 
effects of gases or vapors on colonies of micro-organisms in either liquid or 
solid media. 

Notes on Belling^s green-light method for critical microscopy, H. C. 
Waterman (Stain Technol., 10 (1985), No. 8, pp. 97~-100, figs, g).— -This install- 
ment (E. S. R., 71, p. 177) Includes notes 8 to 6. 

(8) On the use of the term **8tenochroinatio'' to distinguish and define the 
transmission of certain filters.— 'Soting that the green filters most useful in 
microBcc^y transmit a single and rather narrow band of wave lengths, the 
author distlngaishes such transmission both from true monochromatic illumi- 
nation and from the light transmitted by dichroic filters and by filters whidh 
either cut off no part of the visible spectrum completely or cut off only small 
portions at one or both ends by the use of the term stepochromatic <*^rrew- 
colored”). It is defined as the transmission of a band of wave lengths hot 
wider than the average width of one spectrum **color*' or not more than about 
70 niM of wave length. 

(4) A **9tenochromati(f* bJuo-green light filter of value in ifi4ore600pp.---^Tho 
Wratten light filter films Nos. 47 and 61 mounted together transmit a stsno* 
dtfomatle band ai^roximately 490 (500, percent) 5^ mp. With a U|^ of 
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s^Mcknt intensity (see following ab8traot)« <ledniUon and 
distinctly improved. *v - 

(5) A rapid and optioallp Batisfaotory method of momtinp psiolMt|SSfl.K04U 
filteri. — ^Permanent mounts can be made by mounting either single films or two 
together b€i:ween pieces of thin plate glass in cedarwood immersion oil. IThe 
method is described. 

(6) The front-Htvered mhBtage mirror in a better and more permaneai 
form,-^A commercially available form of front-silvered mirror, in which the 
silver is protected by a very thin film of lacquer, is noted as being more permm* 
nent and better silvered than that made (as suggested in note 2 of this serieO) 
by dissolving off the backing paint from pieces of common silvered mirror. 
A reflecting prism gives the same result, except for a slightly greater loss of 
light. The construction of a holder for the mirror, is described and flgnred. 

A microscope lamp especially designed for the Belling melody H* C. 
Waterman (Stain Teohnol., 10 (1935), No. 4 , pp. 113-126, figs, g).— The author 
used a common 32, 82 c. p. automobile headlight bulb, Mazda No. 1000, the 
special possibilities depending on the two filaments, which can be operated 
either singly or together and are so small and close together that they form 
a concentrated source even when both are used, and on the special adaptability 
of the bulb for overloading. 

Within the range of from 6 to 8 v per filament for which the bulb is made, 
the two filaments when run together yield a maximum of about 160 c. p^ 
while the 82 c. p. of single filament at its design voltage provides a reduction 
of one>fifth of the maximum without reducing the color temperature below 
that required for ‘‘daylight’* filters. The higher intensities permit the use of 
very dense green filters, and the bulb is small enough to allow a very effective 
redactor. Relatively little heat is developed, and ordinary small transformers 
provide the voltage range. 

The lamp described conforms to the requirements of the Baling method 
but includes some new means for putting these principles into practice. The 
principles and simplified constructional details are fully described and Illus- 
trated. 

niuminaAor for critical microscopy utilizing automobile headlight lamps, 
F. M. Ubeb (Scienoe, 82 (1935), No. 21S9, pp. 82k. 626, fig. f).— A small light 
source (3 mm) of both uniform and high intensity was obtained by the use 
of a fine ground glass as a secondary source, on which was focussed the lli^t 
from a 6- to 8-v automobile lamp. Adaptations of such lamps to use with 
commercial microscope illuminators and with both high- and low-power fields 
are described. 

Histological applications of tannic acid and ferric chloride, H. T. Nobthen 
(Stain Teohnol., 11 (19S6), No. 1, pp. 2$, 2k) •—By using tannic acid and ferric 
chloride in conjunction with a cytoplasmic, cellulose-wall stain and with a 
nudear, lignin stain, dear pr^rations of stems of various ages of pear, 
elderberry (Sanibuoae sp.), and water-hyacinth (Eichhomia sp.) were obtained. 
Detailed procedures are given. 

Imcto-phenol preparations, W. B. Maneval (Stain Teohnol.^ 11 (1922), 2f0» 
i, pp. More or less permanent mounts of fungi, algae, root tips, eplo 

dermis, germinating spores, etc., may be made readily by transfming the 
objects to the Amann lactophenol containing aniline blue, W. S., or add fUdMla, 
used singly or mixed. Detailed procedures and formulas for mounting media 
and for 10 stains are givmi. 

A bath for ortenttng objects in parafflu, M. N. Pope (Science, Sd (1928), 
No, p. 982, flo* iy.—A copper embedding bath is described, whidi is kept 
warm, dturlng orientation of objects in the paper trays of mdted parafiin 
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(daoed thereon, bjr hot water mn In from a reaerrolr. After orleDtatloa tin 
hot water is drawn off and loe water Immediately Introduced. A hinocular 
microscope may be tued with the apparatna. 

GENETICS 

Genetic Toriatione in relation to evolntion, H. S. Jennings (Princeton, 
2f, J.: Princeton Univ, Press; London: Oxford Univ. Press, 199^, pp. [F//] + 
figs, 21 ), — ^Thls book deals with genetic variations and their relation- 
ships to evolution. A considerable portion of the work is concerned with 
variations and mutations in unicellular organisms. 

Heredity, mainly human, E. Moobe (London: Chapman d Hall, 19Sk, pp. 
VIX-\-SJi3, pis, 11, figs, 8). —This book deals with the principles of genetics. 
Special emphasis is placed, in the latter portion of the book, on the Inheritance 
of human traits. 

Mathematical treatment of the results of agricultural and othm* experi- 
ments, M. J. Van TJven (Oroningen: P, Hoordhoff, 19S5, pp, VI+SIO, figs, 
[9]). — A presentation of the fundamentals of statistical methods in their appli- 
cation to the analyses of variance, as observed in the results of agricultural 
experiments dealing especially with fertilizers, soils, and crop production. 

Statistical methods as applied to economics, business, education, social 
and physical sciences, etc., H. Abkin and R. R. Ck>LTON (Netc York: Barnes 
d Noble, 11985), rev,, pp, [18] +888-1-47, figs, 86 ), — A text explaining the 
customary methods employed in statistical analsrses of data, and including 
tables for the squares of numbers up to 1,000, square roots of numbers up to 
100,000, and cubes and cube roots of numbers up to 450. 

The beginnings of plant hybridization, 0. Zibkle (Philadelphia: Vniv. 
Penn, Press; London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1985, pp. XIII-\-281, pis, [8]). — 
This contribution to botanical history from the Morris Arboretum of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania considers in successive chapters the earliest descrip- 
tions of hybrids, degeneration and the delayed discovery of plant hybrids, 
xenla in Zea mays, plant hybridization before Koelreuter, and a resume of 
later hybridization. The book also includes a chronological list of hybridiza- 
tion, 1716-dO; a bibliography; and an index. 

Plant chimaeras and graft hybrids, W. N. Jones (London: Methuen d Co, 
1984, PP» VIII-4-1S6, figs, 21 ). — ^Much of the material in this volume formed the 
subject matter of a course of intercollegiate lectures to advanced students of 
botany in the University of London. In it the author attempts to cover the 
subject matter as exemplified in a wide variety of plant species, with interpre- 
tations of the observed phenomena. 

Intergeneric hybrids of Triticum and Secale with Haynaldia villosa, W. J. 
Sando (Jour. Agr, Res. [U. 8.}, 51 (1W5), No, 9, pp, 759-890, pis, 14, figs, 9 ), — 
H, viUosa was crossed on T. aegilopoides, T, timopheevi, T, diooccoides, T, di- 
coooumf T, durum, T, poUmicum, T, turgidum, and 8. fragile, and the Ft plants 
were matured. Attempts to cross H, viUosa with T, vulgare, T, oompachm, 
T, spelta, 8, cereale, and 8. cereale anoestrale produced only an occasional 
enlarged structure with neither embryo nor endosperm. One hybrid seed of 
T. vulgwre (C. I. 8228) XH. viXWsa germinated, but the plant died before the 
third leaf formed. 

All Fa plants wrere completely self-sterile except those of T, iurgidum var. 
AlaskaXH. vittosa. In that cross the Fa, Fi, and Fa plants produced respec- 
tive average seed sets of 8.8, 29.7, and 58.5 percent, with maxima of 11.1, 56.8, 
and 7a9 percent for single plants. No ai^rent segregation occurred in Fa and 
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svbMQQe&t generatfont. The Ft type remained ilxed in itg 
charactm. 

In general, moat Ft hybrids resulting from erosslag Triikmm spik 
fragile with JET. viUoea resembled the THticum or Seoale parent, but a erUleal 
study of the morphological characters possessed by the parents and Ft hytsMi 
indicated that most of the characters of the hybrids are intermediate between 
those of the permits. Certain characters of the Fi plants showed, however, a 
decided increase in degree of expression over those of either parent, wlidle 
others showed a dominance of the one or the other parent. 

More than 52 morphological characters of the parents and the Fi fajhrids Of 
eight crosses were studied in detail. 

Yield and composition of eared and earless maize plants in a selfed line 
segregating barren stalks, R. J. Gabbeb, R. B. Dustman, and 0. R. Bubnbam 
{Jour, Amer. Boo. Agron.^ 28 {I9S6), No, g, pp. 85-91, fig. 1). — ^The weights and 
composition of plants and plant parts of normally eared and earless individuals 
in the same selfed strain of Boone County White corn were studied at the 
West Virginia Experiment Station. Earless behaved as a monohybrid reces- 
sive. Stems and leaves of earless plants weighed more and contained a higher 
percentage of sugars than did those of the eared plants. As to entire plants, 
eared individuals weighed significantly more and contained higher percentages 
of total carbohydrates and of ether extract and a somewhat lower percentage 
of crude protein than the earless individuals. 

Random sampling and the distribution of phenotypes on ears of back- 
crossed maize, G. F. Sprague {Jour. Agr. Res. [Z7. S.], 51 {1955), No, 8, pp. 
751-758, figs. 4)* — ^The difirt:rlbutlon of groups of 1, 2, 8, etc., kernels of the 
yellow-white {Y y) and starchy-sugary phenotypes {Bu su) was studied on 
81 backcrossed ears of corn. The data as originally collected were found not 
to be random. A bias operated to increase the number of groups with one 
kernel per group and to reduce the number having three or more. Missing 
kernels and length of kernel row were found to be the chief sources of this 
bias. When corrections were made for these disturbances, the distributions 
were well in accord with expectancy. 

Lethal factors In cattle [trans. title], E. L. Labsson {Lantbr. Veck, Handl,, 
1935, pp. 519-531, figs. 10). — summary of lethal factors which have been 
observed in cattle is given. 

A sex-linked lethal gene in the Single Comb White Leghorn fowl, O. W. 
Upp and N. F. Waters {Poultry 8oi., U {1935), No. 6, pp. 572, d7»).~Data are 
presented on the sex ratio of the progeny of certain White Leghorn sires and 
their sons at the Iowa Experiment Station to suggest that several of them 
transmitted a sex-linked, recessive lethal gene. 

Statistical studies on the inheritance of sexual maturity in White Leg- 
horns and Rhode Island Reds, A. B. Gk>DFBET and M. A. Jull {Poultry 8oi., 
14 {1935), No. 6, pp. 546-550). — A study of the mean age of sexual maturity 
among 2,179 White Leghorn and 1,689 Rhode Island Bed pullets, produced 
over a period of seven years at the U. S. D. A. Beltsville Research Oenter, 
showed a significant correlation (£r=0.161 and 0.483, respectively) with the 
age at sexual maturity of their dams. Correlations between age at sexual 
maturity of the daughters and the age at sexual maturity of their maternal 
granddams were also significant for Rhode Island Reds, but not for White 
Leghorns. Daughter and paternal granddam correlations were not significant 
In either breed. It is jKiinted out that the variability of full sisters was 
aigniflcantly less than the variability between half sisters or more distantly 
related birds. Both sires and dams differed significantly in their ability to 
58828--a6 8 
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traniEanit early sexual maturity to their progeny, although White 
were relatively more homozygous In this respect than Bhode Island Beds. 

A study of factors influencing chromosomal segregation in transloca- 
tions of Drosophila melanogaster, H. B. Glass {Missouri 8ta, Res, Bui, tSt 
(1985), pp, 28, figs, 2), — Studies of segregation occurring in cases of mutual 
translocations in chromosomes 2 and 8 at different points in Drosophila melath 
ogaster are reported. Ihe results obtained in an amedial heteroaxial and 
a monomedial equiaxial type of translocation led to the following general hy- 
pothesis of segregation in rings of four: 

(1) Segregation in general is determined by the forces exerted between 
homologous loci. (2) Segregation in a 4-chromosome ring tends to take place 
along a single predetermined axis so as to result in the equal numerical 
division of the chromosomes. (8) Segregation along a given axis is pro- 
portional to its relative paired length. (4) Except for the determination of 
the axis, the distribution of the chromosomes tends to be at random. (5) A 
reduction of competitive pairing on the part of two of the four chromosomes 
in the ring leads to less random segregation. (6) The relation of crossing-over 
to disjunction is of a secondary nature. 

[Studies of the physiology of reproduction in ruminants] York] 

Opmell 8ta, Rpt. 1985, p. 77), — ^Experiments are noted by S. A. Asdell and G. H. 
Ellis in which injections were made of massive doses of Progynon B into 
sterile cows, and by Asdell and H. J. Brooks (E. S. R., 72, p. 756) in whidi 
the normal lactation of a goat, following a lactation in which the milk yield 
was improved by prolactin injections, was shortened. 

On the conditions necessary for the continuous growth of hypophysec- 
tomized animals, H. M. Evans, R. I. Penchabz, and M. E. Simpson (Endo- 
crinology, 19 (1985), No, 5, pp, 509-5 H, figs, 8), — Failure to stimulate growth in 
hypophysectomized dogs and rats by the administration of purified extracts 
of the hypophysis was rectified by the use of an aqueous alkaline extract 
of the beef anterior hypophysis at the California Experiment Station. 

Hypophysectomy of the goat, R. T. Hilt., O. W. Tubneb, A. W. Uben, and 
B. T. Gomez (Missouri 8ta. Res. Bui, 280 (1985), pp, 18, figs, 7), — ^A method is 
described for removing the pituitary from goats. The pituitary is approadied 
by an incision slightly to one side of the midline in the throat, and the gland 
is exposed through an oval hole driven through the sphenoid bone. Hie 
pituitary and surrounding rete mirabile are coagulated with an electrical 
high frequency cautery and the gland removed in a charred condition. 

The operation causes a decline of from 50 to 75 percent in n»ilk production 
in lactating goats for 1 or 2 days following the operation,, but milk flow soon 
returns to the previous leveL 


HELD CBOPS 

Principles and practice of field experimentation, J. Wishabt and H. G. 
Sandebs (London: Empire Cotton Growing Oorp,, 1985, pp, 100, figs, 2), — Part 1 
of this publication deals with statistical principles underlying mo^m field 
experimentation, and part 2 with problems arising when the principles are 
l^t into practice. Developed from an article by Bingledow and Yule (B. 8. B., 
50, p. 481), the present work incorporates improvements in method and practice 
broQs^t about during the last decade. 

The valne of preliminary uniformity trials in increasing the predalon of 
field experiments, R. Summebby (Macdonald Col,, MoQitl UrUv,, TeoK Bu}. 
15 (19S4), pp. 64, figs, 2).— Eadh of four ranges of land approximately 0.76 acre 
in area was divided into plats 20 by 20 links and cropped uniformly for 10 to 12 
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plats, analysis of variance was calcalated for aadiraafsaadiyMUV 

predsioa of error variances was determined for stni^ Idats ai^ for aiiai^ 
rcpUcatlOBS to take up the same area. With the same plattlBC xdaaa, 
of co-variance of assumed preliminary tests and subsequent trlala on rnmisponit 
ing plats was made for consecntlve yearly yields, for yearly yields several yaaiss 
apart, and for the average of a period of years and subsequent yearly yleldii 

Oat of IM correlation coefficients, 77 reached the level of slgnlflcanoe as 
measured by P=0.05. When yearly yields of trial years were adjusted for the 
regressicm on their preUminary yields, there oftai was an improvement Ih 
precision but It seldom was great Ooncdusicms were that the use of preUminary 
uniformity trials for the purpose of adjusting yields of subsequent esperiments 
by regression is only rarely as elfective In Increasing the precision of an expm:^ 
ment as is the use of the same amount of land and labor in the year of the trial. 

A simple method of head threshing, F. H. Pbto (8oi, Agr»^ 16 {19S5)y No^ It, 
pp, 6tS, 826, fig, 1).—A simple device for threshing single iq>ike8 or panldes of 
cereals and grasses is described. 

[Agronomic research in Arkansas], M. Nelson, B. P. Babtholoicsw, C. K. 
McClelland, L. O. Kafp, C. B. Adaib, and O. A Pope {Arkamat 8ia, S2$ 
(19S6), pp, 8-18, 18-22, 2Jht9, figs. 4).~Brief reports of progress are made from 
experiments with Add crops (E. S. B., 72, p. 766) at the station and substations, 
including variety trials with cotton, com, wheat, winter and spring oats, rye, 
barley, rice, grain sorghum, sorgo for sirup, soybeans and cowpeas for seed and 
hay, peanuts, vetch, and crotalarla ; breeding work with cotton and rice ; genetic 
studies with cotton ; fertUizer trials with cotton and rice ; relation of soil type 
tp cotton yields; winter hardiness experiments with oats; cultural inducUng 
planting tests with com and oats ; effects of cutting and fertilizer treatments on 
duration of alfalfa stands ; trials of mung beans for hay and seed ; Interplanting 
of legumes in corn and effects on yields of the succeeding crop of cotton ; control 
of rice weeds; rice yields following corn, cotton, and soybeans; residual effect 
of fertilizer on preceding crops of rice ; cover cr(^ for rice ; cotton fiber investi- 
gations including analysis of variance of halo length in cottm, studies on 
samples satisfactory for single fiber strength tests, length-diameter relationship 
of ootton fiber, and fiber analyses from wilt variety, wilt-fertilizer, and variety 
and strain tests; efficiency of single and double restriction in randomized field 
trials with cotton ; and pasture studies. The cotton fertilizer studies dealt with 
formulas for different secticms, rates of aig)lication, placement, home v, factory 
mixed, and nitrogen carriers. 

[Field crops and plant breeding research], H. H. Love, F. P. Bussell, 
W. T. Oeaio, B. G. WiaoANs, C. H, Myers, 0. Smith, and G. C. Moobb ({New 
York} OomeU 8ta. Bpt, 1896, pp. 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 144, W).— Brief reports 
cf inrogress (B. S. B., 72, p. 758) are given from breeding work with eUage com, 
wheat, oats, barley, alfalfa, and soybeans; genetic studies with wheat-rye 
crosses ; and potato experiments including fertilizer, soil reaction, cultural, and 
storage studies. A number of the acttvities were in co<4i>oration with the U. 8» 
Department of Agriculture. 

The differential of certain vegetative covers on deep snhsoll 

moisture, H. B. Mtbbs (Jour, Amer. Soo. Agro%., 28 {1886), Ifo. t,,pp, 109-114, 
figs. 9),—Tbl» study of the influence of different legumes and nonlegumes on 
subsoil moisture, made at the Kansas Bzperiment Station, supplements ea rlier 
work by Duley (B. S. B., ff4 p. 519) and somewhat similar i^ndies by Kio i eol 
baehi^al. (B. 8. 71, p. 766). 

SweetdovsTigrown continuously mi noil for two seasons under the eondUloim 
of this ezpmiment reduced the subsoil moisture in certain cases to a m a xim um 
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depth of 14 ft. Indications were that a reduction approaching the minimviii 
point of exhaustion had extended into the thirteenth foot section. One year's 
growth of sweetdover in certain cases reduced the moisture to near the mini* 
mum point of exhaustion to a maximum depth of 9 ft. Soybeans growing for 
one season did not result in the development of a dry layer below the sixth 
foot in any plat Included in the study. The depth of moisture reduction by 
alfalfa and sweetdover was governed largely by the rainfall during the period 
when the- legume occupied the soil. It is pointed out that growth of sweetdover 
for either one or two years under limited rainfall conditions may result in the 
development of a dry layer of depth sufficient to prevent the utilisation of 
moisture at a lower level by subsequent alfalfa crops. 

Relation of fallow to restoration of snbsoll moisture in an old alfalfa 
field and subsequent depletion after reseeding, C. O. Gbandfield and W. H. 
Metzoeb (Jour, Amer, Soc. Agron,, 28 (19S6), No. pp. 115-123^ figs. 4). — That 
alfalfa cropping had depleted the soil of available moisture to a depth of nearly 
25 ft. was determined in experiments at the Kansas Experiment Station. Glean 
fallow restored available subsoil moisture to a depth of 25 ft. in about 2 yr., 
and a subsequent seeding of alfalfa again depleted this moisture in about the 
same length of time. Conclusions were that 2 yr. of fallow were necessary 
to restore subsoil moisture on old alfalfa ground to a point where the roots 
of a newly seeded crop could pentrate through moist soil to a depth of 26 ft. 
or deeper. Two years after seeding alfalfa the subsoid was depleted of moisture 
to a point near the wilting coefficient, making it necessary for the crop to 
depend on current rainfall unless the root penetration had been deep enough 
to reach moisture at lower depths. 

A botanical study of pasture mixtures, W. G. Stone and J. R. Fryeb ( 80 i. 
Agr.j 15 (1935) ^ No. 12, pp, 777-895, pU. 4; Fr. ahs. p. 805). — Botanical studies 
were made, 1931-34, on six pasture mixtures, including biennial and perennial 
species, as sown in 1931 at the University of Alberta. The better seed mixtures 
for perennial pastures contained alfalfa, brome grass, and Kentucky bluegrass, 
species characterized by productiveness and palatability^ amicable growth asso- 
ciation, and by strong endurance to drought, cold, and defoliation. The poorer, 
short-duration mixtures contained sweetdover and white clover but no alfalfa. 
White clover had disappeared almost completely at the beginning of the third 
season after seeding, believed due mainly to shading and crowding effects of 
brome grass and sweetdover. Altaswede red clover decreased less than alsike 
dover, but these two clovers and slender and crested wheatgrrasses all showed 
rapid decreases in frequency and were not considered entirely satisfactory for 
pasture. Timothy was not injured by drought and repeated defoliation, yet 
it appeared more suitable for hay and pasture as indicated by rank culm growth 
and tendency to head production. Sweetdover was of value in mixture only 
up to the middle of the second summer because of its biennial growth habit 
and the dry conditions in the latter part of this season. Its obJecUonabUe 
features for pasture were coarseness and short life. Weeds were kept well in 
check and usually appeared to be decreasing in frequency. 

Factors affecting the chemical composition of pasture grasses, D. W. 
Edwabdb and R. A. Goff (Hawaii 8ta. Bui. 76 (1936), pp. 31, figs. 3).— The 
relative effect of location, spedes, and season on the chemical composition of 
grasses was studied in different sections on the Parker Ranch, Island of 
Hawaii Rhodes grass (Ohloris poyofia), tall fescue (Festuoa eiaHor), paiq^ 
lum (Pospalum dilaiatwn), phalaris {Phalaris tuherosa), and kikuyu grass 
(Permisetum dtandestinum) were planted in each of four locations. Samifies 
for chemical analysis were taken at bimmithly intervals for 14 mo. ne elEM 
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of locfttkm, opecies, and fleaoon on the protetn, ealdiah* and 

of the grasses was determined by the **pairln^ method of stahfartleAl/ddi^M^ 

Iiocatlon appeared to have a strong infloenee on the absorption of pbsnMMiii 
and calcium, their contents in the best secUcm being a and 1.7 tlmosi nmffm 
tively, those in the poorest section. The average protein peroentagos of iSt 
grasses were similar for the four locations. The lowest percentages oi piMiOt 
phorns occurred in the dry, leeward section, yet lack of moisture did net mppsar 
to be the primary cause. Low calcium and phosphorus in the forage was found 
in the wet, windward section. 

Oomposition varied with species, the effect being the greatest with inoteln. 
The calcium percentage appeared to bear an inverse relationship to proteltt 
in the five grasses, while phosphorus bore no definite relationship. The 
specific relationships found between the five species should be considered as 
true only for the experimental conditions. Season produced a distinct trend 
in all three constituents, with highest values during the cool winter months. 
Protein varied directly with calcium as well as phosphorus throughout the 
season. Differences in chemical composition of grasses from the four sec- 
tions could not be correlated with actual pasture management Records 
showed that the section with the lowest phosphorus content gave no evidence 
of mineral deficiency. 

Influence of soil and variety on the copper content of grains, J. E. 
Gbeaves and A. Andersen {Jour. Nutr., 11 (1986)^ No. 2, pp. 111--11B). — ^Wheat, 
oats, and barley, together with the corresponding soils fr(»n different parts 
of Utah, were analyzed for copper at the Utah Experiment Station. The 
wheat varied from 5.6 to 16.7 p. p m. copper, averaging 8L8; the barley from 
to ll.fi p. p. m., averaging 7.8; and the oats from 0.4 to d.8 p. pi m., 
averaging 7.4. Corresponding soils carried from 8.fi to 50.9 p p m., averaging 
17.1. The copper content of the grain invariably was lower than that of the 
soil until the copper content of the soil was below 6 p. p. m. No corr^ation 
was found between the copper content of the grain and the soil on which it 
was grown. 

Sixteen wheat varieties grown on the same soil and under similar con- 
ditions varied in copper content from 5.6 in Kofod X Turkey to 16.7 p p. m. 
in Montana 36, averaging fi.7. It appeared probable that variety is the main 
factor in determining the copper content of Utah-grown wheats, but improbatfle 
from the limited data presented that copper is a limiting factor in plant or 
animal nutrition, insofar as Utah is concerned. 

Inflnence of the carbohydrate-nitrogen relation on nodule production hf 
red clover, O. E. Gbosoi {Jour. Apr. Rei. [V. fif.], 51 {1955), No. 7, pp. 697-~519, 
fi 9 %. 7). — ^The inhlbltional effects of combined nitrogen upon nodule production 
by inoculated red clover plants, according to results obtained at tbe Wisconsin 
Experiment Station, can be overcome partly by Increasing the carbohydrate 
synthesis in the plant, i. e., by supplying inoculated plants given combined 
nitrogen with additional carbon dioxide. Ooinddent with overcoming, ffils 
Inhibition there was found to occur a rise In concentration of tbe soluble 
carbohydrate in the sap and decreases in the percentage of nitrogen (widening 
of 0:N relation) and in the concentration of combined inorganic nitrogen 
in the sap 

These responses are discussed with reference to their bearing on the iheOiT 
that the inhiUtional effects of combined nitrogen depend on fibe influenee of 
the latter <m available carbohydrate. 

iBtracapsalarjr bolls in Aslatio cotton, B. B. Bboxbtt (Jour. Apr. Rm 
IV. H (m5), No. 9, PP. 8S9-W, fipo, g)^iipemiimerary carpete wm olh 
Mmd In varloiis degmes of devrtcHPanent in a large proportion of the boUs o| 
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ft strain of Oonypium herbaoeum fnan tTftshkent, U. S. S. B. In certain tx^ 
tlie growth was developed to the extent of forming small intracftpsnlary bolls 
containing from one to three mature seeds covered with lint of fair gnallty. 
These Intmcapsulary bolls resembled (doeely the bolls containing them in ai^eftiw 
ance^ color, and shape, and as viewed from outside appeared to be divided into 
two to four carpels, although the placentae were not devel<H;>ed enough to 
form separate carpels. This abnormal boll growth seemed to be hereditary but 
of such a nature that its expression is Influenced largely by environment 
Environmental effects were shown by the increase in the percentage of bolls 
containing supernumerary carpels and in the develofanait of intracapsnlary 
bolls as the season advanced. 

A comparison of winter legume green manure and nitrate of soda for 
fertilizing cotton, G. A. Hale (Jour. Amer, 800 , Affron,t 28 (1986)^ No, 2, 
pp, 158-159), — Winter legume green manure, sodium nitrate, and a combination 
of green manure and sodium nitrate were compared for fertilizing cotton during 
8 yr. on Cedi sandy loam at the Georgia Experiment Station. 

Green manure of hairy vetch and Austrian win|er peas turned under 2 weeks 
before planting cotton resulted in slightly larger yields than 100 lb. per acre of 
sodium nitrate applied at planting. Average yields of seed cotton resulting from 
200 lb. per acre of sodium nitrate amounted to 1,154 lb. v. 1,044 lb. from winter 
legume green manure. Supplementing the green manure with 100 and 200 lb. 
of sodium nitrate i)er acre Increased yields over green manure alone. Slightly 
better stands, as shown by total number of plants and hills per acre at picking, 
were observed on the green manure and sodium nitrate alone treatments than 
where both were used. 

A compilation of experimental data on cotton fertilizers applicable to the 
hill sections of hfississlppi, compiled by C. F. Clabk {MiBiiiHppi Bta, Bui, 
809 {1985), pp. [2]+-^). — Information compiled from reports of experiments 
and studies with fertilizers for cotton, made by State experiment stations and 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture and held applicable to the hill sections of 
Mississippi, covers amounts of nitrogen, phosphorus, and potash to aig>ly per 
acre; low analysis v. high analysis fertilizer; factory-mixed v. home-mixed 
fertilizer; sources of nitrogen, phosphorus, and potash for cotton; organic v. 
Inorganic nitrogen sources ; and time of applying sodium nitrate to cotton. 

The **seed8*’ of the genus Poa commonly found on the market In 
Canada, W. H. Wright { 8 oi, Apr., 15 {1985), No, 12^ pp, 811-818, pit. |).-~ 
Gharacteristics of Poa spp. of commercial importance in Canada — ^Kentucky 
bluegrass (P. pratenHs), Canada bluegrass (P. oompresoa), rough-stalked 
meadow grass (P. trivMis), and wood meadow grass (P. nemoralis), and also 
of the annual bluegrass (P. ountta)— are described and illustrated for the seed 
analyst 

Basal sets vs. apical sets of seed potatoes {New York State 8 ta, Rpt, 1986, 
p, 86).— A comparison of relative yields is noted. 

The conservation of plant nutrients by the use of rye as a cover crop, 
H. H. HnL (Va, Fruit, 24 {1986), No. 1, pp. 108-112) .—This note from the 
Virginia Experiment Station is a semipopular account of experiments on cover 
crops in the orchard, which indicated that not only did rye serve to conserve 
plant nutrients but that also an appreciable amount of water was held by this 
cxap. 

Effect of soybeans on com yields, H. B. Bbown {LouMana Bta. BuL 2$5 
(1985), pp. 81, fig$. d).— The effects of soybeans on com production in csfttrdl 
and southern Louisiana when the two crops were planted in the fame row at 
the same time, idanted in alternate rows and in the same rows with soybeftni 
Idanted at different rates, and the merits of soybeans for soil renovation When 








showed tmder mr cot for liay, wem 9tiidied TSie l»iti 

ratlier ^umid cooiUttoim on moderate fertile aoU wltli Tlffortmi, 
yarieties of com and soybeans. . ’ 

Soybeans pianM in the com row at com planting inTar^bly 
growth and ayeiaged 8,108 lb. of dry hay per acre. They lowe^ ^ 
grain yield 10.1 percent the first year, and 88.0 the second, bnt increase, ^ 
12.7 the third, 01.7 the fourth, and 85.2 percent the fifth year. Soybemi ^ 
creased the weight of com stover the first years of the experiment, but inqreaspd 
it in the later years. Soybeans grown in com for 4 yr. increased the ovgahie 
matter content of the soil 0.170 percent, and the total nitrogen 0.0068 pen»nt. 
Cotton on land growing com and soybeans for 5 yr. made much more vtgorcW 
growth and better yields than cotton after com alone. It is deemed more 
economical to grow the two crops on the same land than on gyrate areas. 
Com and soybeans grown separately averaged per acre 20 bu. of com and 
3,080 lb. of dry soybean hay, and in c<nnbination 83.9 bn. of corn and 4,020 lb. 
of hay. 

With the same number of stalks per acre, both com and soybean yields 
differed little between altemate-row and every>row planting. Under favorable 
coQdltlons for com, every-row planting appeared to give best results, while 
with unfavorable conditions the alternate-row method seemed preferable. Har- 
vesting also is facilitated by alternate-row planting. Seeding ratee (ff , soy- 
beans 10, 15, and 20 lb. per acre in com did not resnlt In consistent differences 
in com grain or stover yi^ds, but a higher rate increased the yield of soybean 
hay. 

Turning under soybeans grown alone increased com yields the next year by 
55.6 percent, 162.3 at the end of the second rotation, and 98.1 percent at the 
end of the third. Plats where soybeans were grown alone and cut for hay 
returned an increase in com yields the next year of 22.9 percent; an increase 
of 74.3 percent in the fourth year, the end of the second rotation, and of 88.9 
percent at the end of the third rotation. The relative values of soybeans, 
cowpeas, v^vet beans, and mung beans for planting in com are dlscassed. 

Earliness of sexual reproduction in wheat as influenced hy temperature 
and light in relation to growth phases, H. H. McKinney and W. J. Sanbo 
(Jour, Agr, Rob, [U. 8.], 51 (1935), No, 7, pp, 621-S41, figB, 5).— Studies of the 
influence of temperature and the photoperiod In relation to growth phases, 
earliness of sexual reproduction, and seasonal growth habit of the common 
wheat plant are reported, with data on the effects of two types of electric liidit 
used to iM*olong the natural day in relation to time of sexual reproduction and 
seed production. 

**Sprlng wheats such as Marquis and earlier varieties complete their life 
cycle quickly when given a long day and temperatures at 70* P. or above 
throughont the life cycle, and therefore are considered to be typical long<day 
high-temperatnre plants. On the other hand. Harvest Queen, Turkey, and 
other varieties of winter wheat cxnnplete their life cycle most rapidly ^en 
given a Short day and low temperatnres during the early stages of groSrth 
and a long day and high temperatures during the later stages of development.^ 

Condnsions were that the spring wheats studied are Icmg-day hIgh-tempera* 
tnre piants, whereas the winter wheats stndied are not typical lOiigHiay plahts 
bnt are wlmt may be termed short-day long-day piants and low-tempeis 
atone high-temperature plants. This method of ezprenion indicates thisi 
the tempdmture and the tongth of the photoperiod must Increase with tee 
devdopmSQt of the plant In order to induce the earnest iposslBle sexuia 
duction. Temperatures and. ifiiotoperlods flavoring eaHlness In the winter 
Spring i^ieats fSvor the formatKm of a reduced number of Intemodes and 
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leaves by each tiller. Formation of the stem intemodee and leavea iMopa 
and the major elongation of the stem begins at about the time that floral 
differentiation becomes evident 

When used to prolong the natnral winter photoperiod, the Maida 0 tungsten 
lamp induced higher seed yields and later maturity than the Ckx^r-Hewitt 
mercury<arc lead>glass-tube lamp. 

Irrigation experiments with wheat, A. T. Babtel and G. Hobabt {Arizona 
8ta. Bui. 151 {1955) t pp. 555S88, figs, 14) > — ^Experiments involving 10 irrigation 
treatments were conducted in cooperation with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture with Baart wheat at the Salt River Valley Experiment Farm at 
Mesa, where, because of mild winters, spring wheat is planted in December 
or January. Two treatments totaled 12 in. of water each, seven 18 in., and one 
treatment 27 in., variously applied before and after planting, in the tillering, 
jointing, heading, and soft- and hard-dough stages. 

The stand was reduced greatly by irrigation as sowi as the wheat was 
planted. Irrigation at the tillering stage was not economical from the view- 
point of soil moisture. Plants receiving no irrigation between tillering and 
heading usually lodged very severely when the irrigation at heading was 
applied, apparently due to poor crown-root development 

The irrigation procedure before heading resulted in more tillers per plant 
where the applications of water were small, a higher percentage of head- 
producing tillers and more heads per plant where the total amount of water 
ai^lied before heading was small, and more heads per unit area of land as 
the total water applied before heading decreased. The last three characters 
correlated very highly with grain 3 delds. Single applications exceeding 3 in. 
before heading caused the plants to assume an unhealthy yellow appearance, 
probably due to leaching of nitrates into the subsoil and to insufficient soil 
aeration. 

Applications of but 8 in. of water at the heading and soft-dough stages did 
not keep the moisture above the wilting coefficient in the third foot of soil. 
Six-inch applications are recommended at these two stages. Irrigation at the 
hard-dough stage is not advised because it leaves some soil moisture above the 
wilting coefficient when the plants reach maturity. 

The average weight of 100 kernels at maturity rose with the total irriga- 
tion after jointing until a total of 15 in. of water had been applied. The 
highest yields of grain and straw were obtained from use of 8 in. of water 
before planting, 8 at jointing, 6 at heading, and 6 in. at the soft-dough stage. 
This treatment was most satisfactory in producing plant characters corre- 
lated with yield, and also supplied enough moisture after heading to insure 
good, large, plump kernels. 


HORTIGULTiniE 

[Horticultural studies by the Arkansas Station] {Arkansas Sta, Bui, SS5 
{1955), pp. 59-41 )- — ^Briefly discussed are studies of the relation of nutrients to 
the vascular anatomy of tomato seedling hypocotyls, by V. M. Watts; Ikctors 
influencing the uneven maturity of grapes, by J. R. Oooper and G. B. Wiggans; 
the effect of varying pH values on the metabolism and general performance of 
strawberries and vegetables and the fertUixer needs of vegetables, both by 
Gocper and Watts ; fertilizer requirements of the peach, by Gooper and Wiggans; 
cover crops for orchards and pruning of apides, both by Gooper ; variety tests of 
tomatoes and plant dtiaracters in relation to variety, both Watts ; and the 
disbudding of fruit trees, by Wiggans. 





{OlericnUwal stadiet bj the Cornell Station] (C^W 
Rpt 1986, pp, 109, no, 111, 119, 159-144) -—Brief reportsnre prejiieiiM 
dealing with the genetics of cabbage and breeding of cabbege, both ^ ^ 
Myers; breeding of celery, by R. A. Emerson; premature seeding of 
by H. C. Thompson and O. Smith ; relation of temperature to type of 
in lettuce, by Thompson and J. E. Knott; onion fertilliation, color and 
ness of onion scales, and strains of lettuce, all by Knott; pungency in onions, 
by H. Platenius and Knott; effect of environmental factors on growth 
color of carrots, by Thompson and W. C. Barnes; fruit setting In peppers, 
tomatoes, and eggplant, by Thompson, Smith, and H. L. Cochran; land utUl- 
zation for vegetable crops, by F. O. Underwood and Barnes ; soil reaction for 
vegetable crops and green manures and cover crops, both by P. H. Wessels ; and 
the handling and storage of vegetables, by Knott, Platenius, and J. D. Hartmam 

[Vegetable studies by the New York State Station] (New York State Sta, 
apt 1985, pp. 81-94)-— Studies reported are the placement of fertilizers with 
relation to the row; time of applying fertilizer; residual effect of row fer- 
tilization on the succeeding crop of canning peas ; different kinds and mnounts 
of fertilizer ; breeding of tomatoes ; and varieties of muskmelons and of garden 
peas for quick freezing. 

Agricultural research relating to canning crops (Washington, D. 0.: NaU, 
earners Assoc., 1986, pp. 124 ). — This is a review of work in progress and publi- 
cations issued since 1932, supplemented by suggestions as to future work. 

Variability in measurements of height and width of market garden 
plants, D. R. Willabd and J. B. Smith (Jour. Amer. Soo. Agron., 27 (1985), 
No. 10, pp. 798, 799).— An analysis by the Rhode Island Experiment Station of 
measurements taken upon vegetables included in a fertilizer experiment showed 
that records on cabbage and celery improved in uniformity as the plants in- 
creased in size. This was also true to a lesser degree for beets. The products 
of height by width were less uniform than either dimension almie, suggesting 
a tendency for tall plants to be also wide. Measurements were most uniform 
for tomato vines and least for celery. The authors state that if a 10 percent 
difference is considered significant, probable errors of 3 percent should be 
allowable. Grouping the plants measured in three categories, this average 
accuracy for the season could have been approximated by 10 measurements 
of height or width for spinach and tomatoes, 15 measurements for beets and 
cabbage, and 20 measurements for celery. 

Influence of temperature and moisture on the viability of some vegetable 
seeds, A, V. San Pedbo (Philippine Agr., 24 (1986), No. 8, pp. 649'-658 ). — Studies 
with various species of vegetables showed little or no effect of differential 
storage temperatures on viability of seed if they were stored over calcium 
chloride. Without the drying agent, storage temperature had little effe(^ <m 
bean, eggplant, or tomato seeds during the first 162 days but ^ did have a 
definite Influence on lettuce and pechay seeds. After 312 days there was an 
Increased deterioration correlated with higher temperatures in bean, egg^ 
plant, lettuce, pechay, and tomato seeds. In bean seed hrtd at 0®, 10®, 20® to 
22®, and 27J1® to 28® G. the germinations after 312 days were 82, 40, 5, and 5 
percent, reapectively. On the whole moisture was more detrimmital to seeds 
in storage than temperature increases. From a practical standpoints the 
author recommends that in storing vegetable seeds moisture should be re* 
moved with caldnm chloride or the seed should be dried and stored In 
hermetically sealed containers. Wh^o seed cannot be dried thoroughly they 
should be stored at a temperature as near lero as possible. 
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Effect of harrestiiigy epadng, and age of plaiita on fMd» of aapdragna^ 
B. S. Habeb (Iowa Bta, BUL S89 (19S5), pp, 16, 4).—* Six years* records 

taken on a planting of Mary Washington asparagus set in 1927 and first cut 
in 1929 showed that long-continued cutting in the early summer is detri- 
mentaL Cutting until July 15 shortened materially the profitable life of the 
plantation by reducing the diameter and weight of spears after five harvests 
to an unprofitable point Cutting until July 1 was profitable all 6 yr,, but 
indications pointed to a loss in weight and diameter of speara Cutting to 
June 15 proved more profitable than either earlier or later dates, particularly 
when the initial cutting was deferred until the third season after planting. 

With reference to spacing, either 2 or 8 ft in the rov and 5 ft between 
rows appeared most desirable, as measured by the size and total yield of 
spears. The setting of 1-yr. plants in the permanent bed gave better results 
than direct seeding. There was little difference between 1- and 2-year-old 
plants, with the indications favoring the younger stock. Three-year-old plants 
produced a poor stand and a poor product 

C^ery fertilizer experiments in Ohio, D. Go]^in (OMo Bta. Bimo, BuL 178 
(1986), pp, 18-18 ), — Continuing investigations (E. S. R., 66, p. 432), the ferti- 
lizer application on one-half of each plat was increased and certain changes 
made in the ratio of mixtures used. The results show a substantial Increase 
from all treatments and supplements, and especially from the heaviest applica- 
tion, 2,000 lb. per acre of a 2-8-16 mixture. The increase from this over the 
1,500-lb. ai^lication was significant The data point to the usefulness for 
celery on new muck soil of all three fertilizer elements, nam^y, N, P, and K. 
There were noted seasonal variations in the effect of different treatments. 
Fine responses secured from 8 tons of stable manure per acre are considered 
noteworthy, especially on the highly organic soil such as utilized. The delayed 
application of part bf the K was without bmiefit, indicating that K does not 
leach in muck soils. 

[Pomological studies by the Cornell Station] ([Neto York] Cornell Bta, 
Rpt, 1985, pp, 128-187),— Among studies, the progress of which is briefly dis- 
cussed, are those dealing with orchard soil utilization, by J. Oskamp; storage 
of cherries at freezing temperatures, by D. B. Garrick; pollination of the 
apple, by L. H. MacDanlels ; dressings for tree wounds, by McDaniels and D. S. 
W^ch ; winter injury to fruit trees, by MacDanlels and B. B. Wagner; pruning 
of apple trees, by A. J. Heinicke and MacDanlels; fertilizing of apple ordiards, 
alfalfa and other legumes as a source of nitrogen in the orchard, and inducing 
early fruiting in apple trees, all by Heinicke; and the photosynthetic activity 
of apple leaves under natural conditions, by Heinicke, M. B. HofCman, J. G. 
Waugh, and N. r. Childers. 

[Pomological studies by the New York State Station] (Neto York State Bta, 
Bpt, 1985, pp, 44, 54, 55, 62-86).— Included are brief r^rts on studies of efpray 
removal from various crops, notably currants and a]H>les; varieties of rasp- 
berries, strawberries, apples, pears, peaches, cherries, plums, and grapes; 
pruning and bud selection In the apple; cracking of sweet cherry fruits; xenla 
and polyploidy in apples; association of chromosomal number with size of 
apple stomata; cucumber breeding; fertilizer tests with apples and cherries 
in the Hudson River Valley; fertilizer, xiruning, and rootstock requirements 
of grapes at Fredonia; breeding of grapes; cold resistance of grapes; control 
of leiafh<g)per in grapes; handling of dormant nursery stock; stock and adem 
relations in the apple; vegetative propagation of rootstocks; promising new 
rootstocks; emergency rootstock propagation methods; germination of teak 
tree seeds ; developmental morphology of fruits ; artificial culture of fruit tree 



anbryos; winter injury to the Baldwin ai^e; ferUttw 

soar dierriea; cover crops for orchards; rdaU<!iii oi wdl 

pmtore to tree growth in lysimeters; and the propagation and 

of the hop plant ' ; 1 . 

Fndt breedtog farm report, 1985, W. H. Auuebiun and F. B. 

(Minn. Mori,, 64 (1986), No. 1, pp. 5, 8).— This is a brief progress report npitm 
general activities and upon new fruits that are about to be named and dissessl- 
nated for triaL 

PaekiBg Minnesota fruits for market, J. D. Winteb, W. H. Aumniciir, ai^ 
W. 0. Waitb (Minneoota 8ta. Bid. S2S (1985), pp. 18, flg$. 7).— Herein are pte* 
sented the results of a study of different types of fruit packages, with partied 
lar reference to their adaptability for marketing Minnesota fruits. The bnrtiel 
basket said to be almost universally used in Minnesota for marketing apfdes, 
is conceded a desirable package, and the use of ring packing forms for facing 
baskets is recommended for the higher grades of apples. Minnesota plums^ on 
the other hand, are being marketed in various types of containers, with no 
apparent trend toward standardization. The Hallock type of berry box made 
of wood veneer, uniformly identified with home-grown Minnesota, strawberries, 
is believed satisfactory under present conditions. Tests of paperboard berry 
boxes showed no advantages and some disadvantages as compared with the 
wood-veneer packagea Ventilated crates were found to be rapidly replacing 
the old-style nonventilated crates for shipping raspberries, causing lesser spoil* 

age. In the vicinity of the Twin Cities the 24-qt crate is used by strawberry 
growers for the spring crop, but in other sections of the State the 16-qt crate 
is often used. The fall strawberry crop is handled in both quarts and pints, 
with the latter gaining favor. 

Storage experiments with boxed raspberries and strawberries protected with 
transparent wraps showed no material influence on keeping. Some suggestion 
is given that such coverings might be useful in protecting berries designed for 
shipment, but whether their use is economically practical or not is questioned. 

The formation of ethylene by plant tissues and its significance in the 
ripening of fruits, R. Gane (Jour. Pomol. and Hort. 8oi., 18 (1985), No. 

pp. 851-^58).— Evidence is presented that the gaseous substance generated by 
ripe apples and capable of producing epinastic effects on the petioles and leaves 
of growing plants is identical with ethylene. The active substance from applM 
was completely removed by combustion and by reaction with bromine, qzone^ 
fuming nitric acid, and fuming sulfuric acid. The reaction with bromine 
yielded an oil which was identified as ethylene dibromide by the formation of 
biphenyl ethylenediamine with aniline. The abnormal growth of seedlings was 
not produced in low concentrations of simple esters identical with or similar 
to those produced by ripe apples. 

Apple rootstock studies: Effect of layered stocks upon the vigour and 
cropping of certain sdons, R. Q. Hatton (Jour, Pomol. and Sort. 8ot., 18 
(1985), No. 4, pp. 89SS50, pU. 8, /fps. 8).— In presenting a further report (B. S. 
R., 64, p. 689) upon studies in which four varieties of apple. Lane Prince Albeirt, 
Bramley Seedling, Worcester Fearmain, and Cox Orange Pippin, were woik^ 
on several different clonal rootstocks and carefully compared as to .sto<^rand 
scion effects, the author reports that the majority of the stocks, namely, Bast 
Mailing Nos. VIII, IX, IV, VII, X, XII, and XVI, appear to exert relattvi^y 
the influence on all varieties. In Nos. I, n, V, and VI tiiere was. noted 
de&nlte sdon partialities both in vigor and to some extent in produ^iML 
Sdons on vmey vigorous rootstodm were found to be four and five ttmes.as 
heavy as those on very dwarfing roots, and the ratio of branches to trunk 
varied with different stodts. The kind of rootstock had a profound tnduenoa 
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upon the beginning of fruiting in the scicm variety and also on total yl^d. At 
the end of 16 yr. trees on some rootstocks had home fi?om two to three tlnies 
the weight of fruit harvested from others. On No. IX rootstock trees of (me 
variety had produced 7.5 times their own weight In fruit, whereas on No. 
XII the tree and fruit weights were approximately equal. 

Practical sanitation for apple orchards, M. D. Fabbab, S. 0. Ohandleb 
H. W. Anderson, and V. W. Kelley [IlUnois Sta, Giro, US {19S6), pp. U* 
P).— Stating that the bark of trees and debris lying about the orchard har- 
bor overwintering codling moth larvae, the authors present information on 
the scraping of trees, pruning of old wood, cleaning up of orchards and pack- 
ing houses, use of chemically treated bands, and other measures designed to 
reduce the Insect population. Suggestions are also given on the control of 
borers, San Jose scale, tree hoppers, grasshoppers, apple flea weevils, rodents, 
and various diseases, such as scab, bitter rot, Are blight, and blister canker. 

Varietal suitability of peaches for preserve making and factors affecting 
the quality of the product, H. H. Moon, G. W. Culpepper, and J. S. Caldweix 
(17. S. Dept. Agr. Giro. S7$ (1985), pp. 1-16, 19, SO, W).— Preserves made from 
a total of 67 varieties of peaches, 40 of the melting dessert, 20 of the cling- 
stone (tanning, and the others of intermediate type, were graded carefully for 
consistency, color, degree of disintegration, texture, and flavor. As a group 
the nonmeltlng-fleshed varieties made preserves having clearer, more attractive 
color, distinctly less disintegration of the fruit, and less distinctive and pro- 
nounced flavor than did the melting-dessert varieties. These differences were 
associated with the much greater solution of cell walls and formation of 
soluble pectin in the melting-fleshed varietlea Considerable differences were 
noted within each group in their suitability for preserving. Even in varieties 
of closely related groups, such as the Crawford and Elberta types, there were 
observed marked differences in color, texture, consistency, and flavor of the 
product. Indicating that the individual varietal characters determine suitability 
for preserving. 

When the boiling was carried to a uniform end point of 107® C., there were 
only insigniflcant differences in final yield, and these were apparently asso- 
ciated with water content. In all varieties there was a progressive improve- 
ment in color and flavor of the product with advancing maturity, indicating 
that the best stage for harvesting is one in which the fruit is as ripe as can 
be prepared and cooked without too much disintegration. 

An instrumental device, which measures the depth to which a weighted cone 
sinks into the product (E. S. R., 73, p. 411), was employed successfully for 
measuring consistency of the product. 

Additional data are noted on page 875 of this issue. 

Preservation of the Young and Lucretia varieties of dewberries by freez- 
ing, J. M. Lutz, R. C. Wbight, and J. S. Caldwell (Fruit Prod, Jour, and 
Amer. Vinegar Indus., IS (19S4), No. 9, pp. 261-269, 281, fig. Jf).— In studies con- 
ducted by the U. S. Department of Agriculture Youn^erries frozen in her- 
metically sealed enameled tin cans or in liquid-tight paraflin containers kept 
excellently when packed in 45® or 50® sirup. Packing in dry sugar was 
slightly inferior, and packing without sugar or sirup was still less desirable. 
Temperatures as high as 0® to 10® F. were successfully employed in freezing 
the fruit, and temperatures as high as 10® to 16® kept the fruits satisfactorily. 
Promising results were secured with frozen Toungberries in manufacturing 
ice cream. ' 

Lucretia dewberries frozen at 17® In 60® sirup in either airtight or noU- 
aii^ht containers yielded, a very desirable dessert product Fruits packed 
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without flirnp or sugar were decIMly iaferto to tine sirup pack la Ib^iror ai^ 
appearance. 

JRlower behaTior of avocado varieties, F. G. G^alanq and E. K. ll^iUaa 
(PhUIppine Jour. Apr., S {mS), No. S, pp. 2S1-269, flpo. g).--ObsertatieilWi a#- 
ing two flowering seasons on a large number of named and unnamed viUfleilis 
showed that the flowers, with the exception of one tree, had two iflstittidi 
periods of opening and closing, with the stigmas receptive during the Mt 
and the pollen shed during the second period. The length of time for opea^ 
of the flowers, dehiscence of pollen, and receptlveness of the stigma varied 
with the variety and with the weather. Although considerable setting Of 
fruit occurred on isolated trees of certain varieties due to the continuance ot 
receptiveness of the stigmas into the second period, production was less than 
where cross-pollination was provided or overlapping of the opening periods 
occurred. Avocado varieties may be grouped ‘into those which <^?en their 
flowers flrst in the morning and those which open first in the afternoon. 

Studies of leaf and flower buds showed the latter to be rounded, with the 
scales and transition leaves developing more slowly than the leaf buds. On 
heavy-fruiting trees practically all twigs flowered, but the terminal panicles 
were generally the most vigorous. Defoliation occurred during the flowOrlng 
season to a degree related to the number of flowers produced. 

Coffee cultural practices in the Kona District of Hawaii, J. O. Bifpxbtqn, 
Y. B. Goto, and R. K. Pahau {Hawaii 8ta. Bui. 75 (1985), pp. 64, flp$. 25). — ^Por 
the most part this bulletin consists of useful information on such considerations 
as soil and climatic requirements, manner of growth of the coffee tree, the 
planning and planting of coffee orchards, propagation, pruning, rejuvenation, 
shading, culture, fertilization, nature and control of the die>back disease, and 
cost of production. A description is presented of the physiological features of 
the Kona District, a favorable coffee-producing area. 

The results of coffee fertilizer experiments presented in graphic form show 
the striking value of potash. Without an adequate supply of this element 
there was excessive die-back and almost a total lack of production of new 
wood. Trees receiving complete fertilizer or N plus K were green and vigorous 
and bore heavy crops. K applied with N counterbalanced the harmful effects 
of excessive applications of the latter element Data are presented on the 
amount of N, P, and K in entire coffee cherries, the pulp, parchment skin, 
and bean. 

[Floricultural studies by the Cornell Station] {[New York} Cornell 8ta.* 
Rpt. 1985, pp. 108-105). — Included are brief reports of studies of doubleness In 
stocks, by R. G. Allen ; photoperiodism in miscellaneous annuals, effect of tem- 
perature and day length on eui^orbia, effect of nitrate-nitrogen concentration 
of the soil on the vegetative growth and flower production of sweet peas, and 
effects of varying temperatures <m some greenhouse plants, all by K. Post; 
chlorosis of roses, by B. A. White and J. C. Ratsek ; fertilizers for mature elm 
trees, by D. Wyman, L. H. MacDaniels, and B. L. Worthen; and application 
of ammonium sulfate to lawns, by Wyman. 

The gladiolus, 1986 {Boston: New England Gladiolus 8oo. Inc., 2986, pp. 
IX~^182j pis. 55).— This yearbook of the New Bngland Gladiolus Society con- 
tains infbrmatlon on varieties, culture, hybridizing, etc. 

Rhododendrons and azaleas: Tfa^r origins, cultivation, and devoid^ 
ment, C. G. Bowxbs (New York: Macmillan Co., 1986, pp. X/y+545, pit. 4^, 
figs. 155).— ^is is a conq^rehensive treatise on natural distribution, botany, 
culture, propagation, hybridization, etc. 
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[Forestry studies by the Arkansas Station]« L. M. Tubneb (Arkansoi 8ta. 
Bui, S2S {19$S)^ pp. 41^-44). —Among studies reported are those dealing with the 
sowing, watering, and fertilizing of shortleaf and loblolly pine seedlings; root 
growth of shortleaf and loblolly pine seedlings; rate of growth of blaih 
locust, catalpa, and Osage*orange as affected by the 1084 drought; and the 
adaptation of species to soil types and soil phaseai 

[Forestry InTestlgations by the Cornell Station], J. N. Spaeth 
York} Cornell Bta. Rpt. 1985, pp, 106, 107). — ^Reports are presented upon Im- 
proved practices In the germination of basswood and paper birch seeds, the 
production of black ash planting stock, and the relative damage by rodents 
to basswood, red oak, and white ash plantations. 

A comparison of two virgin forests in northwestern Pennsylvania, H. F. 
Mobet (Eooloffv, 17 (1936), No. 1, pp. 43-^5, fiffs. 2 ). — Studies by the Allegheny 
Forest Experiment Station In two areas representing small remnants of the 
once extensive Pennsylvania white pine forests showed considerable differences 
In the present composition, de^lte the fact that the forests are located only 
20 miles apart and have very similar dimatea There were 98 herbaceous 
shrub and tree species common to both areas. One area had a lower per- 
centage of white pine, fewer trees per acre, and smaller basal area per acre. 
Although key species of the Pinus-Teuga and Quercue-Ciietanea associations 
were found In both forests, there was evidence that the establishment of the 
white pine, oak, and chestnut Is now checked and that these species are being 
replaced by hemlock and members of the Acer-Fagus association. 

A climax forest community on East Tionesta Greek in northwestern 
Pennsylvania, A. P. Hough (Ecology, 17 (1986), No. 1, pp. 9-^8, fig$. 5 ). — 
Studies by the Allegheny Forest Experiment Station on plats established in 
a 143CXl-acre area of original forest In the East Tionesta tract showed that the 
dominant stand (trees 70 ft or more in height) Is made up almost entirely 
of hemlock and beech, with small percentages of sugar and red maple, yellow 
and black birch, black cherry, and others. The absence of white idne leads 
to the statement that the East Tionesta Forest represents an advanced ecologi- 
cal stage, perhaps a climatic climax of the region. Absence of fire is con- 
ceded to be an important factor in producing and perpetuating the hemlock- 
beech association. On certain sites the hardwood species seemed to have 
dominated the stemd for long periods of time, while elsewhere hemlock is 
now dominant and on certain stream bottom sites perpetuates itself apparently 
Indefinitely almost to the exclusion of hardwoods. The characteristic com- 
positlcm appears to be a forest in which hemlock and beech grow side by side 
and may both be represented in a dormant height class. The establishment of 
hemlock and beech appears the result of natural selectiai under the prevailing 
climate, soil, and animal population. 

Effecta of varying densities of hardwood cover on growth and survival 
of shortleaf pine reproduction, W. R. Becton (Jour. Forestry, 84 (1986), 
No. 2, pp. 160-164, figs. 8). — Studies on State Forest No. 8 at Maydelle, Tex., 
where an original stand of shortleaf pine was cut over in 1911 to an 8-ln. 
diameter limit and where fires occurred frequently up to 1928, when protection 
was inaugurated, showed that the increased rate of growth and density of 
the hardwoods following the suppression of fire was choking back the ifiae 
r^juroductlen but had no material influence on the older pines left in 1911. 
It was apparent that where pine is established at the same time or only a 
l^e later than the hardwoods the latter have only a slii^t detrimental ettect 
no pine reproduction must grow faster than the competing hardwoods or it 



can fierer oymctme iSbB competitiim. SVom a praeCtcal itand^oM Jiia < 
petlag hardwooda mast be reduced or removed befdre a stand of be 

establlabed. 

Aitiflclal reforestation in the southern pine region, P. C. WaxELCT 
z> 0 pf. Affr., Tech, Bid. 492 (19S6), pp. US, fig$. b9).— SUting that them to mudi 
land in the southern pine region that to better adapted to forest production 
than to any other use but which has been rendered unproductive thmn^ un^ 
desirable logging methods and fires, the author presents inf<mnatlon <m the 
various operations, such as the collection, storage, and treatment of seeds; 
locaticm, preparation, and care of seed beds; location and preparation of 
planting sites ; planting ; and protection of the plantation from fire, insecta, etc. 
Included in the paper are several tables, such as the germination of seeds as 
influenced by methods of extraction, effect of stratiflcation of seeds in moist 
add peat at low temperatures, and the effect of date of sowing on germination 
and the size of 1-yr. stock. 

Ohanges resulting from thinning in young pine plantations, W. B. 
Adams {Jour, Forestry, S4 {1956), No, 2, pp, ISJ^ISB, fig, J).--The material pre- 
sented was taken largely from Bulletin 390 of the Vermont Bxperiment Statl(m 
(B. S. R., 73, p. 788). 

Trees and erosion control, A. G. McInttbe {Amer, Soil Survey Assoc, Bid, 
16 {1955), pp, 110-114). — This discussion is based, in part, upon ezperim^tal 
work carried out cooperatively by the Pennsylvania Bxperiment Station and 
the Soil Brosion Service, U. S. Department of the Interior. In indicatlDg the 
nature of the work undertaken and of the information thus far secured, 
the author points out that **vegetation, whether tree, shrub, weed, or grass, 
functions in four ways to impede soil movement. The aerial parts, the Utter, 
and the roots act mechanically. In addition, the influence that a particular 
spedes has on its associated spedes may control their vegetative density. In 
an attempt to obtain data on these mechanical and biotic factors, a series of 
studies was begun, the results of which give comparative values to a number of 
the more Important forest trees for erosion plantings.*’ In considering the 
choice of epedes for erosion control plantings, he notes that “taprooted species 
are difficult to handle. Most hardwoods develop taproots and with few ex- 
ceptions do not estabUsh themselves as readily as conifers. Mixed plant- 
ings are desirable, for many reasons. Extreme losses due to insects or disease 
are not as likely to occur. The future value of the planting in terms of forest 
products is increased.** 

Influence of forest litter on surface run-off and soil erosion, H. G. 
Mboinnis {Amer, SoU Survey Assoc, Bui, 16 {1955), pp, 115-^UB, fg, 1).~-A 
communication from the U. S. D. A. Southern Forest Bxperiment Station re- 
ports, In part, that : ’Torest Utter contributes greatly to ground storage of rain- 
fall, even when the underlying soil was previously in an extremely compacted 
and unabsorptive condition.** The addition of forest Utter reduced erosion to a 
negUgible quantity and decreased surface run-off from 1 year’s precipitation by 
more than hall 

**The results of this study emphasize the Importance in reforesting similar 
eroded soils, of such procedure as dose i^Mufing of tree% the use of herbaceous 
cover crops, and the employment of cultural or protective treatmmit that wiU 
make for the most rapid production and maintenance of a Utter covm;.** 

Timber growliig and logging praoUce In the Sonthwest and In the Black 
HlUs region, G. A. Pbabson and B. B. Maisb (17. B, Dept, Agr„ Tgoh. Bed. 40$ 
(Iflfif), pp. 8d, ilgs. tf).— Based on observations and experimental resnlta^ In- 
formatioh to presented on the geography andphyatogri^hy of the region; pre se nt 
tonaticn of the forests; rates of growth; tlaiberHeiitttng luactices; m ia lmn s a 
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measures, such as fire protection, slash filaposal, cottinf, loggtng» and graai^ 
necessary to ke^ the forest lands productive; and finally measures that would 
be necessary to produce full timber crops. Data are presented on the probable 
yields under good manag^ent and <m costs and returns. 

In conclusion the authors state that timber growing cannot be generally 
recommended in this area as an investment for private capital but is regarded 
as feasible and necessary as a public ^terprlse. The intensity of silvicultural 
measures should be governed by the productive capacity and accessibility of the 
land. 

A comparison of several methods of making moisture determinations of 
standing trees and logs, B. J. Huckenpahles (Jour. Forestry, (19SS), No. 2, 
pp. lSS-168, fig. 1).-— Data collected in July and August 1082 on 12 old field 
shortleaf pines ranging from 6 to 8 in. diameter at breast height and 25 to 30 ft 
tall indicated that the moisture content at various points in standing trees and 
logs may be determined without felling the tree or cutting the log into small 
sections, and that the more accurate block value for the moisttu*e content of the 
cross section of trees and logs may be predicted by using increment cores as 
samples. The auger-boring value was consistently lower than the block cross 
section determination. The distribution of moisture in the tree at different 
parts of the cross section may also be determined from parts of increment cores. 

The construction of normal-yield and stand tables for even-aged timber 
stands, J. G. Osbobne and F. X. Schumacher (Jour. Agr. Res. [V. 8f.], 51 
(1955), No. 6, pp. 547-564f figs. 11 ). — ^In presenting a description of a method of 
constructing normal yield tables, the authors state that the method does not 
presuppose, as does the Bruce-Reineke method, that the coefficient of variation 
of yield of the entire stand is the same at all stages. The new method, using 
normal stands of red gum as examples, shows that the coefficient of variation 
for height of dominant stand, for volume, and for number of trees is dependent 
upon the age of the stand. The basis of the method is that the relation of the 
standard deviation, or the coefficient of variation of yield, to stand age determines 
the form of the growth curve of any site index from the growth curve of the 
average site index. Stand tables are constructed by application of the Pearl- 
Reed population growth curve to cumulative frequency distributions of red 
gum X diameter-breast-high classes. A method of harmonizing the curves 
through adjustment of the descriptive constants two at a time, by successive 
approximation, is described. The work is said to be less laborious than the use 
of the Gram-€2iarlier series and more objective than the strictly graphic methods 
of constructing stand tables. 

Factors involved in the application of form-class volume tables, 0. B. 
Behbe (Jour. Agr. Res. [U. 8.], 51 (1955), No. 8, pp. 669-715, figs. 18).— At the 
U. S. D. A. Northeastern Forest Experiment Station variations of form quotient 
and of bark thickness and butt swell in 2,189 trees of red spruce, white spruce, 
and balsam fir were studied by methods of multiple curvilinear correlation In 
relation to such factors as form point, diameter, height, crown length, crown 
class, age, site index, and density of stand. It was found that form quotient 
of individual trees could be estimated from diameter, height, and crown per- 
centage with slightly greater accuracy than from form point, which had no 
superiority over length of crown al(me. In even-aged stands average form 
quotient may also be estimated from age and number of trees per acre. Aver- 
age form quotient increased rapidly up to an age of 70 yr. or to a density of 
1,200 trees per acre more than 8 in. in diameter. Bark thickness and butt 
swell at breast hei^t did not appear to be definitely related to any of the 
measuraUe factors exc^ diameter. The determination of average form qw- 
ttent was shown to be a more important source of error in the estlmatlea of 
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volume of etandlng timber in the ipedes Btndled than allowance 

and bai± thickness, but the latter ai^roached the former in dgnhIdllBtteis dm 

larger*siaed old-growth timber. Form class volnme tables ate said 

little advantage in actual use over properly constructed tables of cimveiitioBill 

form because so much of the variation in form quotient, baric thirioiess^ 

butt swell that can be accounted for is associated with diameter and height. 

DISEASES OF PLAHTS 

[Plant disease studies] ( 17 . 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. Ent. and Plant Qwur. Bpt, 
19S5, pp. 81^6, — Progress reports are given on phony peach dlseasg 

control ; citrus canker eradication ; Dutch elm disease eradicatimi ; white piiie 
blister rust control and quarantine enforcement ; quarantine enforcement against 
black stem rust of cereals ; barberry eradication ; surveys of cereal rusts ; and 
studies on the classification and testing of barberries, with special reference 
to rust resistance. 

The National Academy of Sciences. — ^m. Abstracts of papers presented 
at the autumn meeting (Science, 82 (19S5), No. 2189, pp. 620^4). — ^The fol- 
lowing, of interest to phytopathology, are included: Virus concentratioii In 
relation to acquired immunity from tobacco ring spot, by W. G. Price (pp. fiSl, 
622) ; and studies of the nature of rust resistance in beans, by S. A. Wingard 
(p. 622). 

The Plant Disease Reporter, January 15, 1986 (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. 
Plant Indus., Plant Disease Rptr., 20 (1936), No. 1, pp. 28, fig. 1). — Among other 
things of current interest included are the following: Notes on fruit diseases 
in the Ozark section of Missouri and Arkansas in 1935, by M. A. Smith and J. G. 
Dunegan ; apple diseases in Pennsylvania In 1935 (being a tabulated summary 
of a survey), by R. S. Kirby, G. L. Zundel, L. T. Dennistcm, and A. Bauer; 
barley disease survey during the season of 1935 (including a map and tables) ; 
pea diseases in Galifomia in 1935, by W. G. Snyder; observations on straw- 
berry dwarf in North Carolina, by G. A Meckstroth; nematodes on alligator 
weed (AltemantUera phglloxeroides being reported as a new host for the root- 
knot nematode Heterodera marioni, with the accompanying danger of straw- 
berry infestation from this steadily invading weed), by A. G. Plakidas; and the 
isolation of Macrosporiium commune from leaf spots on lilac (Syringa vulgaris), 
by T. B. Post. 

Plant pariiology (Arkansas 8ta. Bui. 828 (198$), pp. 44-4V - — Summaries 
are given of a genetlcal, physiological, and pathological study of the cotton 
plant, with special reference to cotton wilt and the breeding of wilt-resistant 
varieties, by V. H. Young, J. O. Ware, and O. A. Pope ; a study of the etiology 
and control of seedling blights and boll rots of cotton in Arkansas, by Young ; 
studies of rice stem rot and seedling blights, by E. M. Cralley ; and studies o^ 
fire blight of apples and pears, and of rose diseases, both by H. B. Rosen. 

[Plant diseases in California] (Calif. Dept. Agr. Mo.. Bui., 28 (1984), Bo* 
pp. 475-500 ). — ^The following items of interest to pbjrtopathology are included: 

Bureau of plant pathology, D. G. Milbrath (pp. 475-^182). — ^Reports are In- 
riuded on the discovery and eradication of the diestnut blight in Galifomia; on 
downy mildew (Pseudoperonospora humuU) of h(^ (first report for the BUdn 
and results of a survey) ; celery mosaic (an uncommon form r^rted, wltA 
data on its destructiveness and control) ; Credo erioae on heather (Erica ugipJ) ; 
the Dutch elm disease (Ulmaceae of the State listed, hut no cases yet rep<nia4) I 
crown gall (methods of infection in seedlings and nursery trees) ; broomrape 
(Orobonche rasnosa) as a tomato parasite; <dive knot survey ; nmuatodes (JSFale- 
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roHiera mariotU) infesting tnbe rose (PtOkmihef (contrived 

treatments) ; the incidence of ScheroHwm raUfiH causing southern root rot in 
various field crops; diseases of figs; and budrakin of cherry as the major pest 
of sweet cherries in California. 

Bureau of pUmt quarantine, A. C. Fleury (pp. 483-600). — ^B^rts are indnded 
on the quarantine relations of downy mildew of hops, Dutch elm disease, citrus 
canker and melanose, and chestnut bark disease; and notes are given on the 
pathological Interceptions of the bureau. 

[Phytopathological studies by the Cornell Station] ([^eto York] Cornell 
Sta, Rpt, 19S5, pp. 85, 86, 112-122 ), — Progress reports are given on studies re- 
lating to control of diseases of potatoes, beans, and hollyhocks by the develop- 
ment of disease-resistant stocks, and virus diseases of potatoes, both by D. 
Reddick ; factors affecting the efficiency of potato spraying, by F. M. Blodgett, 
E. O. Mader, R. B. McCormack, O. D. Burke, G. F. McLeod, W. Dicklson, and 
H. Menusan ; silver-scurf disease of potatoes, by Blodgett and Burke ; potato 
yellow dwarf, by K. Fernow, Blodgett, and L. M. Black; lime-sulfur and sub- 
stitute fungicides for apple scab control in western New York, by W. D. Mills ; 
fire blight of apple, pear, and quince;, and the modes of entry of fire blight 
bacteria into the fiowers of fruit trees, both by B. M. Hildebrand ; diseases of 
beans, by W. H. Burkholder and A. L. Harrison ; nomenclature, classification, 
and physiology of the bacterial plant pathogens, by Burkholder and C. C. 
Wemham ; the Dutch elm disease, by D. S. Welch, K. G. Parker, L. J. Tyler, 
P. W. Claassen, and P. A. Readio; field control of celery blights, by A. G. 
Newhall and M. B. Linn ; electric soil sterilizers, by Newhall, and M. W. Nixon ; 
diseases of lilies, by D. K. O’Leary ; diseases of narcissus and other flowering 
bulbs, by F. A. Haasis ; diseases of cyclamens and other potted plants, by D. h. 
Gill; damping-off of ornamental seedlings and its control, by G. B. F. Guterman 
and L. M. Massey ; the cork and rosette disease of apple, and field testing of 
fungicides for apple scab control, both by A. B. Burrell and H. J. Miller; the 
taxonomy of species of North American Sclerotiniae, by H. H. Whetzel ; diseases 
of bulbous ornamentals caused by sclerotial fungi, by Whetzel and Massey ; the 
stimulative action of copper protectants on potatoes, by Whetzel, Blodgett, and 
Mader; and diseases of roses, by Massey, B. W. Lyle, and K. Longree. 

[Plant disease studies by the New York State Station] {Neto York State 
Sta, Rpt, 1955, pp, 59-56, 58), — ^Progress reports are given on the diseases of 
small fruits in western New York (including the control of virus diseases in 
black raspberries, wild red raspberries as virus sources, mosaic in purple 
raspberries, delayed spring foliation of black raspberries caused by mosaics, 
and **June yellows” in strawberries) ; the evaluation of different applications of 
lime-sulfur for apple scab in 1034; fruit disease investigations in eastern New 
York (including apple scab, cedar rust, and strawberry root rot) ; diseases of 
canning crops (Including the treatment of pea seed with red copper oxide, the 
effect of weather on seed decay, damping-off, and root rot, mosaic in refugee 
beans, and damping-off in greenhouses) ; red copper oxide as a spray and 
dust fungicide; downy mildew on hops; plant disease investigations on Long 
Island (including the root knot nematode of potatoes, potato seed treatmmit, 
and potato scab control) ; the detection of fungus seed associates ; and vetch 
anthracnose. 

[Contributions on phytopathology] (Proo. 5. Paolfto Boi, Cong,, Canada, 
1958, vol, I pp, 2579-2585, 2615-2625, 8169-5255, 8829-5885, flg$. 5).— The fffi- 
lowing papers of interest are included: 

Breeding [of Plants] for Disease Resistance, by H. Wenholz (pp. 267^2583) ; 
The Eriation Between Physiologic Forms of Phytopathogenic Fongi and 
Problem of Breeding for Resistance to Disease, by O. 8. Aamedt (Dp. 
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2825) ; Seme Aq^ecte of Oereal Best Prolblems la A9istra]iA« Dor 
hoese (iq^ 8169-S176) ; Bpidemlology of Oereal Basts^ by B. d StalGma 
8177--81S4), a eoatrlbetion from the Bllnnesota Bs^pedmeat Stattmt 
tion wltb the U. 8. D. A. Bureae of Plant ladestiy; Oereal Diseases aii44tapis^ 
Aq;>ect8 of COreal Disease Investigations in Japan (pp. 8188, 8186), aaS On 
the Distrlimtion of Oereal Rests in Japan and the Relation oif Hemidity' to 
Germination of Urediniospores of Some Species of Puookiia (pp. 8187~8IM), 
both by T. Hemmi ; The Physiology of the Fungi Chiesing Bent of Wheat, by 
W. F. Hanna (pp. 8198-8204) ; The Summerfallow in Relation to Foot-Rot 
Diseases of Wheat in Western Canada, by A. W. Henry (pp. 3206-8200) ; The 
Nature of Immunity in Plants, by J. G. Dickson (pp. 8211-8219), a oontrihe- 
tion from the Wisconsin Experiment Station in cooperation with the U. 8. D. A. 
Bureau of Plant Industry; Recent Advances in the Biology of Plant Rusts, 
by J. H. Oraigie (pp. 3221-3227) ; The Relation Between (Climate and the In- 
cidence of Some Orchard Diseases in British Columbia, by J. W. Bastham 
(pp. 3220-3282) ; The Control of Plant Diseases Caused by Nematodes, by W. 
Newton, R. J. Hastings, and J. E. Bosher (pp. 8233-3238) ; Suggestions for a 
Pan-Pacific Survey of Rice Diseases, by N. E. Stevens (pp. 8289, 3240) ; IRs- 
eases and Fungi Reported on Rice, by J. I. Wood (pp. 8241-8240) ; Poly- 
poraceae of China Listed in the Publications of the Science Society of China, 

L. Ling (pp. 8247-8250) ; International Co-operation in the Developmmit of 
Mycology, by S. O. Teng (pp. 3261-8253) ; and Characteristic Plant and Fmit 
Diseases of Tropical Plants Caused by Pythiaceous Parasites, by O. P. Siderls 
(pp. 8320-8385). 

[Abstracts of papers presented at the fourth annual meeting of the 
Canadian Phytopathological Society] (Soi. Agr,, 15 {195$) ^ No, 6, pp, 

437). — ^Abstracts of the following papers are Included: Inoculation Studies 
[with Valaa leucostoma, P. olnota, and SdleroHrUa americana} in Peach Canker, 
by R. S, Willison; The Control of Brown Heart in Turnips, and Magnesium 
Deficiency in Potatoes, both by D. J. MacLeod and J. L. Howatt ; The Infiuence 
of Rootlet Killing on the Growth Response of Apple Trees Grown in Liquid 
Culture, by J. C. Roger; On the Merit of Treating Potato Tubers to Reduce 
Disease and Loss Caused by Bhieoctoma salami Ktlhn, by G. B. Sanford; 
Studies on the Overwintering of Certain Fungi Parasitic and Saprophytic mi 
Fruit Trees, by L. W. Koch ; and The Analysis of a Complex Mosaic of Presidmit 
Potato, by D. F. Putnam. 

Report of the mycologist, 1984, G. B. Wallace {Tanganyika Dept, Agr, 
Ann. Rpt,t i034, pp, 90-^93).— Among other things, observations and progress 
reports of studies on the following subjects are included : Root disease of cof- 
fee, tea, etc., due to ArmUlaria sp. (with 81 hosts known, of which 15 have 
not been recorded elsewhere) ; a disease of coffee, tea, etc., due apparently to 
a fungus belonging to the family Stilbaceae (observed on 15 economic species 
and on an indigenous tree) ; yellowing of coffee plants due to a variety ai 
causes ; tobacco mosaic and wildfire ; stem rot of sisal, apparently of infectious 
origin but with reduction by use of artificial manures; glume-blotch (Bsptorls 
nodorwn) of wheat; HeUnMhosporium aryeae <m rice^ sugarcane mosaic in 
a native field; leaf curl disease of cassava; cancerous lesions of unknown 
cause in avocado pear; and records of ring blotdi of citrus, downy mildew 
of grapes, leaf curl of peach, PoinoUma regia as an additional host for Detn^ 
Una eonata, and a vascular disease of Pelargonium believed to be due to 
Baofieriuml eolanaaearum, 

Brftlib stem- and leaf-fnngi (Coelomycetes) : A contrlbatioii to asm 
knowledge of the Fnngl ImperfectI beloiiglag to the Sphaeropsldales moA 
the Melaneenlales*-^ Sphaeropsldales, W. B. Gaovs (OamMdge, Bug.: 
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Univ. Presst 19S5, vol, 1, pp, XX figt. SI), — ^All the, species described in 
this manual have been seen and microsc<H>ical]y examined by the author^ 
except where indicated to the contrary. In the main, the account given of 
each species is purely morphological, few pathological or cultural details being 
given, except very briefly. Included are all the British Sphaeropsidales to the 
end of the Scolecosporae. 

New species are described for the following genera, the figures in paren- 
theses indicating the number for each genus: PhpUostiota (1), Asteroma (2), 
Sphaeronaema (2), Phomopiia (6), Cyto$pora (1), Oeuthospom (1), Ascth 
ohyta (8), Aacochytula (2), Diplodim (3), Septoria (2), and Bhahdoapora (1), 

Indexes of hosts and of binomial names are provided. 

A phenomenon in Fungi Imperfect!, H. N. Hansen (Science, 82 (1935), 
No, 2188, p. 593 ). — ^Thls is a preliminary report of studies with 28 strains (12 
species) of Fungi Imperfecti as showing a dissociative phenomenon similar 
to that observed in bacteria in that single-spore culture series gave rise to 
three growth types, viz, “M**, mainly mycelial in character with little or no 
conidial production ; “G”, usually with limited mycelial growth but with abun- 
dant conidia; and ''X”, intermediate between M and C. The behavior of the 
cultures indicated the X type to be heterocaryotic and the M and C phenome- 
non to be due to dissociation of discrete nuclei rather than to mutation or 
nuclear change. 

Diffusible nature of the inhibitory agent produced by fungi, J. G. Gabteb 
(Phytopathology, 25 (1935), No. 11, pp, Several combinations of a 

number of micro-organisms grown in combinations of twos on potato dextrose 
agar exhibited a specific antagonistic action. HeJminthoaporium mtivwm with 
^‘bacterium 9a2” Induced a more definite mutual inhibition than any of the 
other combinations. The inhibitory agent diffused from stale agar both into 
sterile agar and into sterile distilled water. The latter containing the diffusi- 
ble inhibitory agent is designated as **stale water.” Further growth of J5f. so- 
tivwn was definitely inhibited both on the stale agar and on agar made from the 
stale water. The inhibitory agent was thermostable. 

The occurrence in nature of mutual aversion between mycelia of hy- 
menomycetons fungi, H. J. Bbodie (Canad. Jour. Res., 13 (1935), No. 3, Sect. C, 
pp. 187-189, pi. 1 ). — In a herbarium specimen of Cortidum oalceum two mycelia, 
differing both in color and texture, had grown toward one another on the wood 
substrate, and between them there had devel(^ed a distinct gap or barrage 
It was plainly not the work of insects, but. Judged by several characters, was a 
true barrage formed under spontaneous conditions. It is suggested that careful 
search among fungi which form flat mycelial expanses may reveal that the bar- 
rage effect occurs commonly in nature. 

A preliminary note on bio-antagonism: An Aspergillus sp. as a deter- 
rent on Fnsarinm moniliforme, P. D. Kabunakab (Assoc. Econ, Biol., Coim- 
batore, Proo., 2 (1984), PP- pis. 2 ). — ^In the laboratory experiments here 
reported? there was an antagonistic effect of the saprophyte (Aspergillus sp.) 
on the parasite (F, moniliforme) which minimized the growth and activity of 
the latter. This effect is believed to be due to the unfavorable environmental 
conditions induced by the Aspergillus, a part of which lies in the decrease in the 
pH value below the optimum (from pH 5 to 6) for the FusarUm, 

Some views on the morphology and phylogeny of the leafy vascular 
sporophyte, I. M. P. Bbown (Bot. Rev., 1 (1935), No. 10, pp. 58^40^).— In this 
g^eral review, taking account of the more recent literature (with a bibliog- 
raphy of 63 titles), discussions are included on the early microphyllous fonns 
and on the forerunners of the megaphyllous plants. 
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AmlUMto «o«t rot in Bart Africa (AnuHlaHa nicifaw 
O. a WauucB {Bait Afrieon Agr. Jowr^ 1 A, pp. i»-m, 

Tbe author glrea a general discussion of this root rot« with particidar i w te wwa 
to conditions in Bast Africa where it is known in all the oolonfea ahd 
species of host plants here listed. The discussion includes data on tbe'dlstfl^ 
bution and symptoms of the disease, the fructifications and parasitkan of Ike 
fungus, resistance and susceptibility of the hosts, method of spread of the 
disease, and control methods. 

A taxonomic and morphological study of the genus Cuscnta, dodderit In 
North Carolina, B. E. Smith (Jour, Elisha Mitchell 8oi, 8oo„ SO (i0d4), Nh. 
1-2, pp, 28S-S02, pis, 6 ), — Of the seven species of Cusouta known In the State 
and collected and studied by the author, two are here reported for the first 
time there. An identification key is provided. 

The Fusarinms: Descriptions, injurious activities, and contnd, H. W. 
WoLLENWEBEB and O. A. Reinking (Die Fusarien, ihre Beschreihunp, Sohad^ 
wirkung und Bekdmpfung, Berlin: Paul Pareg, 19S5, pp, VJII-^SSS, figs. OS ). — 
The three main sections of this monograph deal, respectively, with Fusarium 
systematics (including the genus characterization, a list of species with per^ 
feet stages where known, a list of the 16 Fusarium groups with their contained 
species, and descriptions of Fusarium species and their known perfect stages 
arranged by, and with keys to the siiecies under, the supraspecific groc^); 
Fusarium pathology ; and Fusarium synonymy and homonymy. A subject index 
is provided. 

The metabolism of Fusarium lycopersici and F. Uni [trans. title], G. Luz 
(Phytopath, Ztsohr., 7 (1934), No. 6, pp, 585-638, figs, 24),— The author reports 
the detailed methods and results of a study of these two species of FusaHmn 
with reference to changes in the acidity of media Induced by them, the ra- 
tions of pH values to their growth, the buffering of their culture solutions, 
their intake of nitrogen and ash constituents, culture tests with sulfate-free 
media and with media containing ammonium sulfate, the metabolic produds 
in the cultures, and the wilt-inducing action of culture solutions of F. lyoo- 
persioi on tomato plants. 

GaUs and **gaUs,** B. W. Wells (Jour, Elisha MitcheU 8ci, 8oo., 50 (1934), 
No, 1-2, pp. 65-74 ), — The primary purpose of this contribution from the North 
Carolina Experiment Station Is to point out the unique character of the 
hi£^er galls (soocecidia or prosoplasmas) and to show that they are not 
pathological structures in the same sense as the lower galls. The higher 
galls indicate that a biological mechanism of differentiation exists which is 
independent of chromosome continuity. They furnish notable exceptions In 
growth of the kind of variations the investigator should be hoping for in 
his attack on the profound mystery of differentiation. 

Superiority of silver nitrate over mercuric chloride for surface steiill* 
aatiou in the isolation of Ophiobolus graminis Sacc., F. B. Davies (Csmad. 
Jour. Res., IS (19SS), No. 3, Scot, C, pp, 168-173, figs. 2).— When silver nitrate 
was substituted for mercuric chloride in the surface sterilization of infected 
material, 0. grastUnAs was isolated with considerably greater success. When 
similar concentrations of these chemicals were added to nutrient agar the 
silver nitrate proved the less toxic to this fungus, whereas the reverse was 
true for HelmAnthosporUm sativum. 

Studies on tiie host range of Phytomonaa stewarti and P. vascularuni^ 
S. B. IVANoyy (Phytopathology, 25 (1035)^ No. 11, pp. 092-1002, figs, d).— In this 
work at the Wisconsin Bxperiment Station, leaf symptoms were Educed whh 
strains of P. stawarH on sorghum, Sudan grass (SOUms sudanensis), yefiew 
foxtail grass, German fbxtail millet (Betaria UdUoa stfwsskieofruota)^ and 
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common millet, whidl, in general appearance, reaembled the leaf atr^Mi of 
Stewart’s disease on maiae Induced by this pathogen. Similar aympComa 
were Induced in the greenhouse by P. naeowtoranH the causal organism of 
Oobb’s disease of sugarcane, on maise and sor^^um. She sugarcane oorganlflai, 
in addition, caused a rotting of the maise stalk similar to that due to P. 
atewarti on this host P. vaawlarum also produced cavities in the sorghum 
stalk. Minor characteristic differences in the leaf symptoms produced by the 
two pathogens on the various hosts were noted. 

The results obtained render it probable that a study of the host range of 
other bacterial parasites known to induce stripe symptoms on grasses may re- 
veal other Important rtiationships among these pathogens. 

Some notes on Phytophthora palmivora Bntl. on Tecoma smithll, H. F. 
Davidson {Ceylon Jour. 8oi., Sect. A, Bot., It (1984) ^ No. f, pp. Sl-44^ P^» 9 ). — 
This includes data on the morphology and germination of the sporangia and 
on the conditions favoring zoospore formation. 

The powdery mildews of central Pennsylvania, L. O. Overholts and W. A. 
Campbell {Penn. Acad. Sd. Proo., 8 {1984) y PP» 114-194)- — ^This paper from the 
Pennsylvania Experiment Station presents a summary of the known species 
of powdery mildews and their hosts in this area, as represented in the herbaria 
of the senior author and of the Pennsylvania State College. In addition to 
the descriptions of the specific fungi, there are ke3n3 to the six genera Included 
and to the iE9>ecies under each genus, and there is a host index of the fungi 
described. 

Contemporary understanding of bacterial plant-diseases and their causal 
organisms, C. Staff {Bot. Rev.^ 1 {1985), No. 10, pp. 405-496). — This is a re- 
view of recent progress in the study of bacterial diseases of plants, giving 
special attention to the lack of substantial evidence of any plant disease due 
to micrococci or to the spore-bearing bacteria, to the importance of the 
group of fluorescent rod-shaped bacteria, to the types of host reactions 
induced, to the relationships among various phytopathogenic groups, to a more 
detailed treatment of the work on crown gall and its causal organism {Pseudo- 
monas tumefaolens) , to the temperature and respiratory responses of diseased 
V. healthy plant tissue, and to the general progress in the development of 
scientific methods of study in this now independent branch of science. A 
literature list of 180 titles is included. 

Studies on plant tumors and polyploidy produced by bacteria and other 
agents, D. Kobtost and J. Kendall {Arch. Mikrohiol., 4 {1988), No. 4, PP- 497- 
508, figs. 15), — ^The morphology, histology, and cytology of tumors caused by 
Bacterium tumefaoiens on tomatoes and beets, by various chemicals in a variety 
of plants, and as a result of hybridization in tobacco are described. The 
structural conditions in the spontaneous hybrid tumors were similar to those 
in the bacterial tumors and in the tumorous proliferations induced by chemicals. 

Precipitation reactions occurred between the plant extracts and the various 
diemicals, giving rise to tumorous inroliferatlons. Serological reactions between 
the extracts of the plants used in hybridisation likewise were most vigorous 
between those plants whose progeny developed hybrid tumors. 

The polyploidy which occurs commonly in bacterial tumors became involved 
in the formation of polyploid shoots when buds devdcgied from affected tissues. 
The possibility of such polyifioidy arising from bacteria-infected material in 
nature suggests it as a possible factor in the origin of new plant forms. 

The results of previous investigations (B. 8. B., 68, p. 680) are reviewed, 
and an attempt is made to Interpret tumor formatimi In the Hght of the 
chromosomal abnormalities resultant on Irregolarltlss commonly p r e se nt in 
tmmmons tissues . — {Courtesy BiOL Abt.) 
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Qrofftli aM sarvlva]: of BdoroorgaBlsiiui «t wib«*frecrta|f . 

H. F. Skabt (Botenoe, 82 {19$S), No, 21SS, p, 5»5).t~Twei^-«lx ipeeM<4^^ 
terla, yeaati, tad moMs whldi llTOd In froaen fruit at 15* F. for 
isolated, studied in pose cultore, and identified with known species so far ds 
possible. Only 0 of the 26 q;iecie8 failed to soryiTe storage for 1 yr. on artifidid 
media at 16*. These findings indicate that many micro-organisms possess se^ 
markable faculties for sarTiyal and for adapting themselves to enviroiuneiital 
changes, and must be taken as a warning against careless preparatioii of feosen 
food products. 

On tbe nature of filterable vimses, R. Q. Gbjeen (Jour, Baot,^ 50 (1555), 
No, 5, p, 881), — ^This is an abstract of a paper from the University of Minnesota. 

The antigenic properties of plant vimses, H. H. McKinney (Sdenest 82 
(1986) t No, 2126, pp, 276, 277), — This is a critique of the method of presenting 
the data and of some of the reasoning in a recent paper on the subject by 
Chester (B. S. R., 73. p 624). 

On the interactions of two strains of a plant vims: Experiments on In- 
duced immunity in plants, J. Caldwell (Roy, Boo, [London}, Proo,, Ber ^ B , 
117 (1985), No, B 808, pp, 120-189, pU. 5). — ^The author isolated two stratus ot 
aucuba mosaic of tomato — “A. G.*' causing green mottling and **A. Y.** Causing 
yellow mottling. Apart from severity of mottling, the two retained the prop- 
erties of the source material and exhibited little or no mutability. Whm in- 
oculated into tomato and zinnia, each strain Inhibited the development of 
symptoms of the other when subsequently inoculated into the same plants. 
The yellow strain resembled Johnson’s tobacco virus No. 6. and both yellow 
and green strains differed from Johnson’s tobacco virus No. 1 in the same 
manner as the original aucuba source material. Similarly, tobacco virus No. 

I. Valleau’s ring mosaic virus, and tomato streak virus immunized tomato plants 
against subsequent inoculations of the author’s yellow and green aucuba mosaic 
strains. The *’X” virus of potato and tbe virus of spotted wilt of tomato 
had no protective action against the aucuba mosaic sixains. 

It was found that when a plant is inoculated with two viruses. (1) one may 
completdy prevent multiplications of the other; (2) one may permit multipli- 
cation but inhibit symptom expression of the other; (8) both may multiply, 
each producing its characteristic symptoms; or (4) both may multiply, pro- 
ducing a cumulative disease more severe than that caused by either virus 
alone. — (Oourte^y Biol, Ab«.) 

On the nnmericid distiibntion of micro-organisms in the atmosphere, 
A. S. Hobne (Boy, Boc, [London}, Proo,, Bor, B, 117 (1985), No, B 808, pp, ISJh 
176), — “The plate method, previously used by [A. H. R.] BuUer and [0. W.] 
Lowe, and others, has been standardised and applied for the purpose of study- 
ing the numerical distribution of micro-organisms in the air. Obsowations 
were made principally in orchards selected to show variation in environmental 
conditions and at different times of year. As a rule exposures were made <m 
fine days with wind velocity not exceeding 7 miles an hour. 

“The principal data available consist of numbers of fungal and bacterial 
growths counted on 160 sets of 10 replicates. The sets or samples were tested 
for confcsrmity with Poisson dlstributlcm by evaluating X * and arranging tbe 
100 vatnes obtained for eadi class of micro-organisms in a frequency distribii- 
tion <{B. A.] Fisher, 1960, p. 59). The result showed reasonable agreement 
with distribution expected for true samples of a Poisson series. For fungal 
gonera or kpedes, where fewer samples were available for calculating the 
method of sumitiation of values of X* (Fisher. 1680. p. 61), was adopted. On 
ovaluatiiig the expreasian values not excee^ng ±2 were ooi»> 

sldtently (ditained, indicating no significant departure from Poissmi dlstribittioiL 
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The evidence ai^iears to Justlflsr the con<dii8lon that micro-cMvasiama mxe dim* 
tribnted at random in the air. 

**The results of statistical analysis, after eliminating inefficient statlatics, 
show that class of micro-organisms, day when observations vrere made^ thne 
of day, position in orchard, and rain are all effective in modifying the densities 
of micro-organisms. Beal differential effects associated with class of micro- 
organisms, day, time of day, and position were in many instanoes obtained. 

^'Observations made in four different localities show differences associated 
with locality in actual numbers of micro-organisms counted, In degree of 
heterogeneity of populations, and in time of year when numbers decline to the 
minimum found in winter. These differences appear to be related to the 
standards of cultivation attained by the orchardists concerned.** 

Vims diseases of East African plants, n, m, H. H. Stobey {East African 
Agr, Jcur,^ 1 {19S5)t Nos, 2, pp. 148-15$, figs. 6; S, pp. 208-211, figs, 2). — ^These 
papers continue the series (E. S. B., 74, p. 49). 

II. Leaf owrl disease of toltaoco. — ^This gives a general account of present 
knowledge of tobacco leaf curl in its scientific and practical aspects and with 
special reference to East African conditions. 

III. Rosette disease of This gives a general account of this 

important disease of Aradhis hypogaea in both its scientific and practical aspects 
and with special reference to tropical and southern Africa, in all parts of which 
it has been observed. 

Seed treatments for farm crops, B. Koehler {Illinois Sta. Circ. 444 {1956), 
pp. 20, figs. 11). — This handbook, based largely on experiments reported in Bul- 
letin 420 (E. S. B., 74, p. 652), gives directions for application and recommended 
disinfectants for barley, broomcorn, corn, oats, sorghum, and wheat. 

-Helminthosporium root-rot of cereals, H. J. Hynes {Jour. Aust. Inst. Agr. 
8ci., 1 {19S5), No. 1, p. $6). — In the course of studies of cereal root rot diseases 
in New South Wales the following fungi were isolated from affected plants 
and studied as to their taxonomy, cultural relations, and pathogenicity, viz, 
B. sativum, H. tetramera, and a species apparently identical with HeUnintho- 
sporium M of Henry. Each species exhibited numerous physiological forms. 
The pathogenicities of a mass collection of cultures could not be predicted from 
their behavior on agar media. 

Helminthosporium diseases of barley and their control, M. Mitba. and 
B. D. Bose {Indian Jour. Agr. 8ci., 5 {1935), No. 4f PP* 446-4S4f pls. 2, figs. 4)* — 
H. sativum, H. teres, and E. gramimeum are reported as causing diseases of 
barley in India, the symptoms of which are described. The first, common at 
Pusa and vicinity, causes foot and root rots, head blight, and spot formation on 
all aerial parts, lowers the percentage of seed germination, and reduces the crop 
yield. H. teres also occurs at Pusa, but is restricted to introduced types. B. 
gramineum is very rare at Pusa. The amount of injury done by B. sativum to 
various types of Pusa barley varies with type, season, and plat. The percentages 
of leaf surface destroyed by H. sativum and H. teres during 1930-84 on various 
types are given. 

Of the various fungicides tested for control of B. sativum, mercuric compounds 
were the most successful, but none of them diecked the disease entire, due to 
the fact that the fungus lives in the soil and ii parasitic on wheat and on several 
grasses. Suitable seed treatment, however, dhe^ed the disease during the mere 
importapt primary phase. 

Differences in the susceptibility of varieties to attack by B. sativum wen 
noted, but the degree of Infection was infioenced b^ environmental facton. 
Stnce seed tieatm^t alone does not give complete control, especdaUy of the 
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An effeottye and easily applied metiiod of InooilaliBg seed Sdsi^ IfMi 
eoyered snmt, V. F. Tapke {Phytopatholoffy, 2$ (XM), JfA lit 
iOS9 ). — ^Tbe seeds in vials are shaken for 0.6 min. in a spore sospension of 
UBtilOffo hor€ei in the proportion of 1 gm of spores to 1 1 of water and then 
left to soak in the suspension for 15 min^ after which the suspension is 
oughly decanted and the moistened seeds are incubated in the yials at 90* Ct 
for 1 day in saturated air. Finally, the seeds are transferred to < 9 en enyelopeSr 
and when dry are ready for sowing. Up to 70 percent of smutted heads were 
obtained in field-grown spring barleys in two successiye years from seeds 
inoculated by this method. — {Courtesy Biol, Ahs.) 

An uidescribed loose smut of barley, Y. F. Tapks {Phytopathology, 22 
(I9S2), No. 10, pp, 8G9, 870). — This note compares the fungi, and the loose mnuts 
due to, Ustilago nuda and the hitherto undescribed U. nigra n. sp. Control of 
smut in plants from seed developed from Inoculated fiowers by seed treatment 
with Oeresan dust or liquid formaldehyde was effective for the latter but not 
for the former species. 

A study of the cause of variability in response of barley loose snnit to 
control through seed treatment with surface disinfectants, V. F. Tapke 
{Jour. Apr. Res. [U. B.\, 51 {1985), No. 6, pp. 491-508, pi. 1, fig. 1).— It l»s be«i 
generally believed that loose smut in barley is controllable by seed treatm^t 
only through a deeply penetrating, hot-water application. However, in recent 
years reports of partial or complete control through seed treatment with certain 
liquid and dust surface disinfectants laid this theory open to question. 

The present investigation has demonstrated that in the United States loose 
smut of barley is caused not only by the well-known VstUago mtda but also 
by U. nigra (see above). The former produces only fioral Infection, and the 
hot-water method Is necessary to control it through seed treatment U. nigra 
produces both fioral and seedling infection and is controllable through seed 
treatment with certain surface disinfectants. The promycelia of U. nigra pro- 
duce sporidla, while those of U. nuda do not. The smutted heads produced by 
the two loose smuts are similar in appearance, except that the spore masses of 
U. nigra are dark chocolate brown while those of U. nuda are olivaceous 
brown. Hence the terms “black” and “brown” loose smut, respectively, are 
proposed for these two barley smuts. 

A study of the causes of **blast*’ In oats, B. A. Debick and J. L. Fobstth 
iSoi. Agr., 15 {1985), No. 12, pp. 814-824) .—The results of recent work on oat 
blast having shown the probability that sterility of this type is of physiological 
origin, the present study was Initiated in 1082 and carried on through the 
winter of 1985, with the following main results : 

Moisture relations proved to be important for blast development, applicati<ms 
of excess water being most effective in reducing blast both in the greenhouse 
and in the field. Light, also shown to be a factor in blast reduction, was most 
effective when aiq;>lied normally, and particularly when combined with excess 
water. 

As shown by the influence of water and light, the critical period for blast 
development appears to be from 6 to 8 weeks after seeding, this period varyblf 
with the water supply. Late seeding increased the amount of blast, and lata 
tillers were more susceptible to the conditions favoring blast development. 

No correlation between the percentage of blast and the numb^ of gp lk e lot il 
was Indicated by a statistical analysis. 
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Sderotlal disease! of rli^ In O«floa« in-«T« 11. Fijoc and L. S. JBams 
{Ceylon Jour, Soi,, Sect A, Bot,, 12 (19S4), 2fo. 1, pp. I-^IO, ph 1; ll-JfSt pU* A 
fiy, 1; 2S--26^ ph 1, fiy, i).— The following papers are inclnded: 

III. A new Rhizootonia disease.— A new disease of paddy, doe to a fungus 
sindlar to B, solani and here described, Is reported in Ceylon. The fungus 
attacked paddy both in the seedling and mature stages, wet, shady conditiont 
faToring development Sclerotla buried in moist paddy soil, sealed with paraf- 
fin wax in test tubes containing maize-meal agar, placed in tap water, and kept 
in a corked specimen tube in the laboratory were viable after 133, 641, 671, and 
141 days, respectively. Sclerotia exposed to the sun for 207 hr. during a period 
of 39 days were inactivated. It is suggested that the fungus be called It. 
solani strain A until the perfect stage is determined. 

IV. Sderotium oryzae A strain.— A disease of paddy, similar in many re- 
spects to the disease due to S. oryzae, is described. The fungus attacked both 
seedlings and older planta Sclerotia remained viable when buried in moist 
paddy soil in the shade for 4.5 mo., when submerged in water for 7.5 ma, and 
under dry conditions for 13 mo. Sclerotia were killed oh exposure to direct 
sunlight for 1 mo. Diseased plants should be burned in the field. The 
fungus is called 8, oryzae strain A. 

y. Bhizoctonia solani B strain. — A disease of paddy in Ceylon, due to a fun- 
gus named R. solani strain B, is reported and described. The fungus was 
weakly parasitic. Studies on the sclerotial viability indicated that flooding, 
burying, desiccation, and exposure to sunlight cannot be used in controlling the 
fungus. Diseased plants should be burned in situ. — {Courtesy Biol. Abs.) 

Physiologic specialization in Pnccinia coronata avenae, B. Pbtubson 
{Soi. Agr.f 15 {19S5), No. 12, pp. 806-810) .—This rust is reported to occur to 
some extent almost wherever oats are cultivated in Canada, and to cause con- 
siderable losses* in the eastern part. In Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
and British Columbia it is usually unimportant, but it occurred in epidemic 
form in the first two Provinces in 1927. 

In the present study 11 physiologic forms of P. ooronaia amnae were iso- 
lated from collections in various parts of Canada (1929-34), several being com- 
mon from year to year, while others were comparatively rare. The more 
commonly occurring forms were collected both in eastern and western C^anada, 
but certain ones predominated in the east while others were more prevalent 
in the west. 

An analytical key for the identification of the physiologic forms is included. 

Australian rust studies. — ^V, On the occnrrence of a new physiologic 
form of wheat stem rust in New South Wales, W. L. Waterhouse (Linn. 
8oc. N. 8. Wales, Proo., 60 {19S^), pi. 1-2, pp. 71-73). — CJontinuing this series 
(B. 8. B., 73, p. 191), “specialisation studies of Puooinia graminis tritioi B. k 
H. have shown that between 1921 and 1934 seven forms have occurred naturally 
in Australia. Form 34 has been the most widespread. In Novmnber 1984. 
wheat from two centers in New South Wales was found for the first time to 
be attacked by form 11. This is one of the forms which have bemi derived 
from the barberry in the plant house when it is infected by the heterozygous 
form 34 Significance attaches to the discovery, in Decemb^ 1968^ of naturally 
infected barberries in New South Wales where form 34 was present on 
graminaceous hosts.” 

Excitability of the diseased organism [trans. title], L. MoNTXMABTua {Biv. 
Patol Peg., 25 {1985), No, 7-8, pp. 293-808) .—The author reviews the host- 
parasite relations of the loose and covered smuts {UstUaga aad TUtetia) of 
cerealA and records eight tests of his own with Montana wheat infected with 
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or tHHci, xel«tt?o to the OhEmocee ti rsil^otatos^ 
vMponsee In Infected v. beelthy planter 
Xtetological etadlee of the der^opment ^ the root and cimai; edn|Mia« 
SiMONM (loioa State Ool Jour. Sot., 9 {im), Ko. 4, pp, pit. f. 

)||pb P). — ^This contribution from the Iowa Experiment Station tfap'PP* 

tailed reenlta of the histological studies noted in the title. 

^he death of the tissues in the interior of the crown map not atwaps he 
attributable to mecdianical injuries or to the Invasion of organisms; It was 
common in plants undisturbed bj mowing or pasturing. It was ascoctated 
wltii the decay started in dead bases of the shoots and may be in part a 
nalsral consequence of the passing of the interior tissues into an Inactive 
state, as in the case of many trees in which the heartwood decays after its 
functiooB are taken over by exterior layers of tissue.** 

Witches* broom: A new vims disease of lucerne, E. T. Bdwabdb (Jour. 
A(U»t. Inet, Agr. Boi., 1 (1936), No. 1, pp. 31, 5^).— -This is a preliminary r^rt 
of studies on a new, virus-induced disease characterised by marked dwarflxig of 
the plant and considerable increase in the number of shoots produced from 
the crown. It is stated to be prevalent throughout the Inland areas of New 
South Wales, field infections of from 20 to 25 percent being common and 
isolated cases of from 60 to 70 percent having been observed. Thus far the 
disease has been experimentally transmitted only by grafting, but an Insect 
vector Is sucq;>ected. 

Some experiments with the bacterial blight of beans [trans. title], A. 
Ohristow (Phytopath. Ztschr., 7 (1934), No. 6, pp. 537-^Uf fiff*- fi).— In variety 
tests with the five varieties of beans most commonly grown In Bulgaria, only 
Maitschln proved highly resistant to this bacterial disease. 

Spraying with bordeaux mixture afforded considerable control, but the re- 
sults of tests with old v. fresh seeds indicated that it is possible to obtain 
plants free from the disease if sufficiently old seeds are planted. From the 
standpoints of good germination and freedom from bacteria the 7-year-old 
seeds were best, and none over 8 yr. old should be used. It was further shown 
that the bacteria in superficial spots on the seeds do not withstand drying for 
over 217 days, so that such seeds may be used for sowing during the second 
season after harvesting. 

A combination of the use of sound seeds, late sowing, spraying when neces- 
sary, sanitary measures, and rotation of crops are the principal control meas- 
ures recommended as a result of these studies. 

^reediiig bosh beans for resistance [trans. title], F. Sohbxibeb (KUhn 
Arch., 38 (1933), pp. A dry shell variety of Phaeeolui vulgarU re- 

sistant to Oolietotrioihum lindemuthianum was crossed with a susceptible snap 
bean to combine resistance with canning quality. The hybrids were infected 
artificially with a mixture of a great number of physiological strains of the 
fungus. The first generation proved to be resistant, and the following geiieirsr 
tions were segregated into resistant and susceptible individuals. The rcslstset 
<Hies were selected and their offspring reinfected until homosygotlc resistance 
anieaied. The segregation ratios led to the conclusion that at least sight 
different dominant genes are responsiide for resistance.— *( Oourteep Biol, Abs.) 

Onhe relsHoiisliip of certain legume mosaics to bean, W. J. Zauioeybb and 
B. L. Wads (Jour. Agr. Bee. [U. 8.1, 51 (1935), No. 8, pp. 715-719, ^#. 7)^ 
The Tirusee causing the mosaic disease of pea, white clover, alslke clovec; white 
sweetdover, alfalfa, and sweet pea were aU tra nsmissi ble to beans, whBe the 
virus of red dover mosaic was not. The legume mosaic viruses produced ays' 
infactioii on with the exception of the alfalfa vinis, whldi pn>^ 
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duoed only local lesions. Tbe white clover mosaic vims may produce hoUk 
systemic and local lesions. 

In all, 31 bean varieties were tested for relative resistance and susceptibility 
to the different legrume vimses, and the tabulated results indicate Ooibett 
Refugee, Great Northern Idaho No. 1, and Robust to be resistant. Inocula-tleiis 
of these viruses into various other leguminous hosts likewise indicated differ- 
ences in host susceptibility and resistance. The local lesicms produced by the 
mosaic and ring spot viruses of tobacco differed both in symptoms and vi^etal 
susc^tibility from those produced by the mosaic viruses of white clover and 
alfalfa. 

The prc^rties of these several viruses were determined and are described, 
and it is shown that beans may become infected with the legume viruses in the 
field through aphid transmission. 

It should be noted that the captions of figures 1 and 8 are interchanged. 

Investigations of the Orobanche on broadbeans. — ^I, Seed germination 
[trans. title], B. del Giudioe (8taz. 8per. Granicolt.^ Catania^ 8iciUa^ Pub, 7 
(1985) i pp. 27, pis, 5). — Seeds of 0. speoioSa were germinated for the first time 
apart from contact with the host plant roots by treatment for 24 hr. with con- 
centrated ammonia at from 26® to 30® C. — {Oourtesu Biol. Abs.) 

Observations and researches on the black spot disease of caulillower 
[trans. title], E. Aoustont (Riv. Patol. Veg., 25 (1985), No. 7-8, pp, S05S15, 
figs. 2). — The author compares the spot diseases due to Bacterium maouliooUm 
and Altemaria brassime. 

Black arm disease in Uganda, C. G. Hansfobd {East African Agr, Jour,, 1 
(1985), No, 2, pp. 1S1-1S4). — ^This is a general account of the bacterial black 
arm disease of cotton, with special reference to Uganda conditions. It was first 
recorded there In 1925, but had probably been present for some years before that 
date. The history of the disease, its symptoms, the effects of climatic factors, 
the relations to insect pests, the perpetuation of the disease from year to year, 
its effects on the host plant, and varietal resistance are each briefly discussed. 

A new disease of cotton ( Gossypinm sp. ) in the Philippines, F. M. Ch.ABA 
{Philippine Jour, Agr., 6 (1985), No. 2, pp. 217-225, pis. 8). — fungus, identi- 
fied as HeUninthosporium gossypii (E. S. R., 54, p. 846), Is reported as causing 
noticeable damage to cotton in Manila in 1933 and also, though less severely, in 
1984. 

Studies on the root-rot disease of cotton in the Punjab. — ^I, Symptoms, 
incidence, and cause of the disease, R. Sahai Yasudeva {Indian Jour. Agr, 
8ci., 5 {19S5), No. 4, pp. 495-512, pis. 2, figs. 2).— The cotton root rot, the symp- 
toms of which are described, is reported to cause very serious damage to the 
crop in the Punjab. The attack appears first in June, continues vigorously 
during July, slows down in August, and almost ceases by the end of September. 

Several micro-organisms were isolated from affected plants, and pot and field 
tests, using various methods, indicated that RMzootonia soiani and a fungus 
provisionally identified as R. bataticola each may cause the disease. 

Spurious cucumber **mosaic** due to copper poisoning, J. Oaldweix 
{Jour. Min. Agr. [Ot. Brit.], 42 {1985), No. 2, pp. 97, 98, pi. I).— This is a pre- 
liminary report on a mosaic of cucumber leaves shown to be due to cc^per xKfisou- 
ing. The symptoms were a **clearing of the veins’* and distortion, particularly 
well marked in the first foliage leaf. 

Physiologic specialization of Melampsora Uni on Linum usItatlBsiniumt 
H. H. Plob {Jour. Agr. Res. [U. 8.], 51 {1985), No. 9, pp. 819-887, pt. 1).— 
Strains of Buda (O. I. 270), Williston Golden (0. 1. 25), Williston Brown (€. I. 
808), Akmolinsk (C I. 515), J. W. S. (O. I. 706), Kenya (O. I. 700), ‘‘very pate 
blue crimped” (C. I. 617), Argmitine (O. I. 705), and Abyssinian (O. I. 701) were 
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M, Umi OD flax. From 99 colloctlona of M. Uni made in the United Atsti#Md 
CMiia; 14 physiologic forms were distinguished by the reaction of tlMi44liler- 
entM vaHeties. 

Several forms of the rust were widely distributed in Minnesota, North Daledli, 
South Dakota, Oregon, and Manitoba. In several localities more than One wai 
found. 

In the 4-yr. period of these studies, 4 rust forms passed through from 20 to 
80 urediospore generations without apparent change in pathogenicity. Patho* 
gehtcHy tests indicated that flax varieties are not usually spedflc in reaction to 
the di^rent forms of rust. Of 105 varieties tested, only 18 gave differential 
reactions to 5 forms. Many varieties were not pure lines in respect to rust 
reaetiOD, but lines pure for this characteristic were readily obtained by plant 
seleetion. 

Dnreetigations of flax wilt [trans. title], H. Gbossmann (Phytopath. Ztidhr., 
7 (195^), No. d, pp. 545-58S, figs. S). — ^The growth curves of Fusarium Uni in 
like periods of time on various media agreed with one another only at the 
cardinal points, viz, from 6® to 9®, 27®, and 88® O. 

By growing the Newland variety of flax for 15 days at 12® and then for 21 
days at various temperatures, It was shown that 27® is the optimum soil tern* 
perature for Its development. Likewise the highest incidence of wilt occulted^ 
both in the susceptible Newland and in the resistant Bison varieties, at this 
same temperature. The Bison became diseased only when the temperature 
was high immediately after germination, and when held at 12® for 15 days it 
was resistant at all temperatures. ' 

At a dilution of 1 : 5, the Richards or similar nutrient solutions In which F. 
Uni had been cultured for 6 weeks caused flax to wilt, whereas the original 
nutrient solution similarly diluted had no injurious effects. These results are 
similar to those obtained by others for F. cuhense, F. lyoopersici, F. oxysporum, 
and F. vasinfectum. In tests with solutions of the toxic principle, the higher 
the temperature the more rapid was the wilting of the plants, but the tem- 
perature at which the plants had been grown played only a subordinate rola 
The toxic principle also inhibited seed germination. 

On placing in a toxic solution, the resistant Bison wilted aa quickly as the 
susceptible Newland. It also caused wilting in other plants. The principle 
is therefore not speciflc, and If immune reactions exist in the Bison variety 
they at least appear not to be directed against the wilt-inducing toxic prin- 
ciple. The possible nature of this principle is discussed. 

The downy mildew of the hop in 1984, E. S. Salmon and W. M. Wabe 
(Jour. Southeast. Ayr. Col, Wye, Kent, No. S6 (19S5), pp. 4S-54). — ^The authors 
report that under the exceptionally hot and dry conditions of May, June^ and 
part of July 1984 the spoiing stage of downy mildew (Pseudoperonospom 
hutnuU) was largely suppressed. No serious attacks on the bine occurred, 
therefore, and the crop was in general free of the disease. However, three 
attacks of commercial importance following local rains at the end of July indi- 
cated that the disease was merely suppressed rather than extinct 

The season’s experience gives fresh evidence that low-lying sites for new 
hop gardens should be avoided. 

Intracell nl abnormalities associated with yellow dwarf of onions, H. D. 
Tat* </oiwi State Cot. Jour, fifoi., 9 (1985), No. 4, pp. 677-985, pi. 1).— WorWag 
nt the Iowa Experiment Station, the author found Intracellular bodies in the 
tissues ei yellow dwarf onions, although they were not numerous and 
TSry imggiatiy ^flstrtbnted. They commonly resembled nuclei, but varied muSh 
Id sisA form, and i^metiffe, and ushally Occurred in contact with, or dose to, 
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tile hoBt nocleL It la tbertfore anggeated tiwt tiiey are poaaffily at ««el|pr 
origiiL 

In tissues from apiMurenUy healthy idants, cells that a]K>eared to he amMt 
nucleated were occasionally found. Some cells were observed with hodlei 
differing somewhat from typical nuclei and resembling some of the types of 
intracellular bodies of the yellow>dwarf onions. 

The facts favor the theory that these bodies are the result of the action 
of the virus on the protoplasm, rather than that they are the actual etiolog- 
ical agents of the disease. 

A study of resistance to Fnsarlum wilt in Alaska peas, J. C. Walkkb 
{Amer, Jour, Bot,, 22 (1935), Ifo. 10, pp. 849-857 ). — The results of this study 
from the University of Wisconsin may be summarized as follows : 

Strains of peas resistant and susceptible to the wilt fungus (F, ortkooeras 
pisi) constitute two clear-cut, discontinuous groups in which resistance is 
controlled by a single dominant gene, while both these groups are equally 
susceptltde to the root rot fungus (F, martii pi8i). The wilt form Invades 
the young roots and after the early stages of penetration becomes a vascular 
parasite, while the root form Invades and parasitizes primarily the cortas of 
the root and lower stem. 

When the Tottlngham solution in which two strains of Alaska peas (one 
hmnozygous for susceptibility to the wilt fungus and the other for resistance) 
had been grown for various Intervals was used as a culture medium, the 
growth of the fungus was usually depressed in the solution from the resistant 
as compared with that from the susceptible planta Similar results were 
obcalned when the medium was prepared from extracts of fresh or dried roots. 
The root rot fungus grew equally well on both types of media. The difference 
Ih growth of the wilt fungus on the two types of media might be due to difler- 
/ences in the kind or concentration of available nutrients or to an inhibitive 
^factor in the extract from resistant plants. However, the fact that the root 
rot fungus grew equally well on both types of media suggests that the resist- 
ant extract possibly contained some entity inhibitive to the wilt fungus whidi 
might be a contributing factor in the resistance of that strain of peas. 

Composition of interveinal mosaic of potatoes, J. B. Loughnane and 
P. Gunch {Nature [London], 1S5 (1935), No. 3420, p. 833 ). — ^This Is a prelimi- 
nary note on studies which show that interveinal mosaic virus is a complex of 
two viruses, one being of the type with no known insect vector, and the 
other selectively transmitted by Myzue persicae. 

The geography of scab in the United States, G. L. Fitch (Amer. Potato 
Jour., 12 (1935), No. 11, pp. 310-316).— From his review of the geography and 
soil relations of potato scab in the United States, the author concludes that 
the following may be given as the factors controlling the presence or absence 
of scab damage: The extent of the presence of the causal organism In the 
soil or on the seed; the possibility and the degree of infection on the tuber 
(the variety, and the conditions early in the season) ; the degree of aeration 
(water in the soil as a displacer of air or a hindrance to its entrance, scdl 
texture, and the nature of the subsoil) ; soil reactlcm (lime and other alkalies 
present, and acid production with amm<mium sulfate and sulfur) ; and sett 
temperature (air temperatures and sunshine, moisture in the soil and subsoil, 
and the ground-water level as controllers of soil temperature). 

The response of different varieties of potatoes to different amounts uf 
copper in a modified spray program, B. O. Haueb and F. M. Blodgstt (Amer. 
Potato Jour., 12 (1935), No. 12, pp. jfipa. 2 ). — In these studies from C!oiv 

nell University, Irish Gobbler, Rural Russet, and Green Mountain petatees 
(danted at Plttsford, N. Y., responded to copper treatments (bordsaux iahp> 
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campotmA of one-half as much quicklime at O 11 SO 4 and wttik moil ^ 

per api^led early In the season, there appeared to be no adnuitafli In niinff 

mere than 60 lb. of OuSOi per acre for the season. ; 

All sprayed plants retained more tnbers per plant than nnsprayed caati^ 
of the same yariety, but all varieties gave evidence of retarded tnher tSe* 
velopment from spraying. This retardation was less prononnoed with Oobr 
blnrs and most so with Green Mountains. In the latter, the unq;>rayed plante 
yielded more than the sprayed until after September 21. 

Poteto virons diseases in 1984, D. Folsom (Amer, Potato Jour,^ It ilBSS), 
No. Ilf pp. SO 4 -SIO). — This is an annotated bibliography of 110 titles published 
during 1964. 

Phyllody: A possible vims disease of Sesamnm, B. P. Pal and P< Nath 
(Indian Jour, Agr, Soi.f 5 (19S5), No. -I, pp. 517-5g2f pis. -f).— Phylloid plants of 
8. indioum are characterized by the transformation of all floral parts except 
the stamens into leaflike structures, the different modifications of which are 
described. Such plants occur every year at Pusa, and the yield is often ma- 
terially lowered. 

In attempts to determine the cause it was found that neither heavy manpriiig 
nor growing the plants under excessive humidity increased the inddenoe of 
phylloid individuals, but that early sowings contained a larger proportion* of 
them than late sowings. Injection of juice from affected plants into the 
stems of normal plants gave negative results, but the condition was trans- 
mitted by reciprocal grafting, suggesting that phyllody may be due to a 
vinm 1 

Bomn deficiency disease of beets, J. B. Kotila and Q. H. Ooons (Faifsts 
About Sugar, SO (19S5), No. 10, pp. S7S-S76, flgg. 4 )> — ^This disease of sugar beets 
involving necrosis of the younger tissues occurred in plants grown in nutri- 
ent solutions lacking boron. Partly expanded leaves became dark grem and 
distorted, the blades tended to become distorted, and the petioles were short- 
ened and on their inner surfaces exhibited black or brown, ladderlike, scabby 
lesions. The necrosis sometimes included the veins. Under conditions ot 
boron deficiency, the taproots frequently developed flesh discolorations and 
cankers. 

Plants showing these symptoms were also observed in a number of fields 
in Michigan and Ohio. Typical disease specimens resumed normal growfii 
after cutting back and replanting in sand supplied with a nutrient solution 
c<mtaining boron at the rate of a few pcuts per million. The controls without 
boron failed to recover. The situation in these States is believed to cor- 
respomd to that reported for Europe, where It has been definitely establlAed 
that heart and dry rot of sugar beets may, in large part, be due to inadequate 
amounts of boron in the soil. 

Factors affectiiig experimental error in greenhouse pot tests with sugar 
beets, B. L. LeGuom} (Phytopathology, 2S (19S5), No. 11, pp. 1019^1026, ftp. 1).-^ 
In this cooperative study between the Minnesota Bxperiment Station and the 
U. S. D. A. Bureau of Plant Industry, two damping-off uniformity tests were 
made with sugar beets in a greenhouse, one on a raised concrete bed and the 
other on a board wall bmidh, to determine positional influmice on idants. Ba 
one test the percentage of damping-off in the border rows of pots adjacent h) 
the radial heating pipes on the raised concrete bed was markedly less than 
that in the adjacent rows of pots. This effect was less marked, or almost 
absent in a bench with hoard walls. The mean air temperature of the side 
ef the concfute bed near the heating pipes was about r F. warmer than Mm 
other aide. With the board wall ben^ the condition was reversed, the mean 
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temperature for the aide near the steam coil being frcmi 8* to 4* lower \MlW 
the side more remored. 

It is pointed out that proper experimental designs now in use in agMMMie 
field experiments will overcome any bias of systematic arrangement and plW* 
mit an evaluation of place effects. — (Oourteiy Biol, Abs,) 

Disease resistance tests on sugarcane seedlings and initM edeetlon 
procedure in the southern United States, R. D. Rands, E. Y. Abbott, and 
E. M. Summers {Sugar Bui., IS {19S5), No. 24, pp. 10, 12, anthers 

describe the methods of testing sugarcane seedlings for resistance to disease 
in the southern United States, and some of the results outlined and d i st ws s o d 
ore as follows : 

Incomplete dominance of mosaic resistance was indicated by five ‘*prtiiiary*' 
crosses between susceptible noble varieties and various collections of tha im- 
mune Saooharum spontaneum, and susceptibility was apparently increased by 
backcrossing various resistant seedlings with the susceptible Oo. 281 parent 

A wide range of susceptibility occurred among seedling families from tu- 
rious *‘commercial crosses/’ Two such families tested also for resistance to 
red rot gave but 18 and 32 percent, respectively, of seedlings both resistant to 
mosaic and commercially resistant to red rot. Glassification of the separate 
disease ratings on 705 seedlings of these two families indicated that resistance 
or susceptibility to one of the diseases was independent of the reaction of the 
same seedlings to the other diseases. 

Problems connected with root disease of sugar-cane in Antigua, H. B. 
Briton- Jones {Trop. Agr. [Trinidad}, IS {19S6), No. 1, pp. 5-8, figs, 2 ), — ^This 
consists of miscellaneous notes on sugarcane culture, diseases, and peats in 
Antigua. Marasmius sacchaH Is stated to be the most common fungus associ- 
ated with root disease, while leaves of the variety Ba. 11563 are usually mildly 
attacked by gummosls {filaotervum} vascuUurum). The white grub {Laohno- 
sterna (mtiguensis) is reported to be more numerous on plants badly affected 
with root disease. 

Observations in relation to the tomato plant diseases as they occur in 
Hungary, G. Becze {Kisdrlet. Kozlem,, S8 {19S5), No. 1-2, pp. 5S-70, figs, 8; 
Fr., Eng., and Oer. abs., pp, 66-69). — ^Thls survey of the tomato diseases of Hun- 
gary, including the question of susceptible and resistant varieties, discusses 
root and stem diseases (incidence not over 0.5 percent) ; leaf spot due to Septo- 
ria lyoopersioi (everywhere present and causing serious damage to the foliage) ; 
Phytophthora infestwns leaf spot and fruit rot (injuries not significant) ; 
blossom-end rot associated with Maorosporium and Ph/ytobacter lyooperHmm 
(serious injury) ; Fusarium rot (severe damage) ; bacterial fruit spot doe 
apparently to Pseudomonas vesicatoria {Bacterium vesioatorium) (consider- 
able damage) ; black rot ; wet rot due to Oloeosporium lycopersUA; Phoma ret 
(the last three without significance) an internal bacterial rot; and a blossem 
disease (the last two apparently related to the bloas<»n-end rot). 

Occurrence of **spotted wilt** of tomato in Ontario, G. H. Berkeley {8oL 
Agr,, 15 {19S5), No. 6, pp. S87-S92, pis. S; Fr. abs., p. S92). — ^The symptoms of a 
tomato disease known to the author in Canada since 1981 are described. The 
present study, including inoculation tests on tobacco, Nicotiana ffiutimsm, 
petunia, and tomato, indicated it to be the virus disease spotted wilt In 
single tests the virus was inactivated at 45” 0. for 10 min., and it lost its 
potency at from 0.5 to 2 hr. at room temperature. Control measures ate 

Vims diseases of tomatoes [trans. title], D. A. van Sohbbveh {Tijdstfitr. 
Plantenziekten, 41 {19S5), No. 10, pp. 261-AOO, pis, 4).---Thl8 comprehensive mt 
view with IdUiography of 106 titles deals with tomato mosaic, aucubu mosaic^ 
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tite ^Iffareot streak yimses (mixed yirtui streak, single ylms streak* 
necresis streak, and ring mosaic streak), ^potted wUt, Hulssea dlssfss^ M 
bad, and bunchy top. 

Oattaral sSadles on the vims of tobacco mosaic, F. H. Johnson. iPhifio- 
patholo^tff ^ (19S5), No, Jl, pp. J0S5-1037 ), — Attempting to obtain an Increase 
of the tobacco>mosaic virus In vitro, “culture media” were prepared from 
healthy tobacco plants. Expressed sap extracted with benzol and ether gave 
positive results in one case that were not duplicated in a repeated test Kega* 
tive results were obtained with media prepared from desiccated alcohot-extracted 
leaves, from leaves frozen in liquid air, and from a saturated ammonium 
sulfate precipitate of expressed sap . — (Courtesp Biol. Ab«.) 

Experimental procedures in a study of the location and concentration 
within the host cell of the virus of tobacco mosaic, L. G. Livingston and 
B. M. Dugoab {Bwl. BvL, 67 (1934), No. S, pp. 504-r>12).--Vs\ne epidermal hair 
cells of tobacco plants Infected witli the virus of “typical” tobacco mosaic, 
evidence was obtained, chiefly by the use of inicromanlpulatlve technics, in- 
dicating that the main concentration of the virus in infected cells is in the 
prot<^lusm rather than in the cell sap. Also, the infectivity of the entire 
content of cells with inclusion bodies, when contrastecl to that of adjacent 
cells of the same infected plant with no visible inclusions, indicated that 
the virus concentration is deflnitely greater in cells containing the inclusion 
bodies. It is suggeste<l that the inclusion bodies at least accompany the devri- 
opment of the virus in a high concentration. Clear demonstration was ob- 
tained that both the so-called “X bodies” and the “striate” or “crystalline” ma- 
terial are fragile structures, disintegrating into a granular mass when touched 
with the micropli)ette . — (Courtesy Bid, Ab«.) 

Possible chemical nature of tobacco mosaic virus, J. Caldwell (Nature 
[London], ISS (1934), No. S353, p. 177). — Tobacco-mosaic virus obtained from 
the Juice of N[icotUma] glutinom on the crystals formed after the addition of 
potassium-hydrogen phosphate could not be separated, on repeated recrystalliza- 
tion, from the nitrogenous substances remaining as impurities in the crystals. — 
(Courtesy Biol. Abs.) 

Soil contamination as a factor in crop infestation of tobacco mosaic, 

S. G. Lehman (Jour. Elisha Mitchell 8vi. 8oc., 50 (1934), 1-2, pp. 44, 45 ) • — 

This is an abstract of a paper presented before the North Carolina Academy of 
Science May 4-5, 1994. 

Recent investigations on tobacco root rot in Canada, L. W. Koch (CanaA. 
Jour, Res, 13 (1935), No, 3, 8ect. C, pp. 174-186, pis, 3, fig. 1).— The microscopic 
examination of lesions on about 1,600 roots typically affected with black root 
revealed many different organisms occurring singly and in various combinations 
with one another, but more frequently with Thielaviopsis bctsicolcL These in- 
cluded mycorrhisal types, Rhizoctonias, including RhUsootonia solani and sev- 
eral endophytic Rhistookmia forms resembling those In orchids, Pythiums, and 
nematodes. In g^eral. Fungi Imperfect! were conspicuously absent. Each of 
these (HTganlsms gave microscopic evidence of parasitism. 

The phycomycetous mycorrhizal fungus was found not only on roots, but Is 
here reported apparently for the first time as completely invading the stems 
and leaves of moes plants and the thalli of liverworts in muck soils obtained 
from tobacco seedbeds. Daily examination of tobacco seedlings in muck Scdl 
known to contain this form revealed its presence in 80 percent of the roots aa 
©arly as 5 days after germination, and in all of them after 10 days. 

Isolations from 206 typically diseased rootlets consistently yielded T. bosioola, 
as wen as baeterla, nematodes, and over 20 genera of fungi. The fungi most 
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frequently associated with T, hMioola were Pythiums, Bhlzoctonlas, and 
iums. Preliminary infection experiments indicated that 1 R. 9oUmi type add ^ 
endophytes of this same genus, 5 Pythiums, and T, hoaioofo. all possessed para* 
sltic properties for tobacco roots, whereas two other Pythiums, 2 Bhlaoetimias, 
a Jfacor, and 7 distinct Fungi Imperfectl showed no parasitic capacitleB under 
the same conditions. It is interesting to note that in a root rot hitherto con- 
sidered as due strictly to one parasite other organisms also capable of primary 
parasitism of the host should be so constantly associated with its diief causal 
organism, T. basicola, 

Onltnral Tariations of Thielavlopsis basicola, B. M. Johnson and W. D. 
Valleau {Phytopathology i 25 (/955), l^o. 11, pp. 1011-1018, figs. 2). — ^In these 
studies at the Kentucky Experiment Station, cultures of T. basicola isolated 
from decaying roots of tobacco differed from one another on potato-dextrose 
agar. Allowed to remain in test tubes for several weeks and then trans- 
ferred to Petri dishes of agar, the cultures developed numerous sectors differ- 
ing markedly from the original cultures. Single-endoconidium cultures were 
unstable. A culture consistently failing to produce endoconidia was Isolated 
from roots, and two similar cultures developed as sectors. An albino culture 
showing no tendency to produce color for 4 yr. developed as a sector. Sexual 
fruiting bodies did not develop in old cultures or in mixtures of two or more 
cultures from different sources. 

Because of its unstable constitution, its many color and physical characters, 
and its two spore types, T. basicola is suggested as an ideal organism tot 
study of the genetics of the Fungi Imperfect!. — {Courtesy Biol. Ab«.) 

A cytological study of the resistance of apple varieties to Gymnospo- 
ranglnm jnniporl-virginianae, C. J. Ntjsbaum {Jour. Agr. Res. [U. fif.], 51 
{19S5), No. 7, pp. 578-596, pi. 1, figs. 4). — In this study from the Wisconsin Ex- 
periment Station, Infections by O. juniperi-virginianae in the leaves of four 
apple varieties, each differing from tlie others in reaction to the fungus, were 
studied cytologlcally. The process of penetration by sporidial germ tubes 
was essentially the same for all four varieties, the fungus beginning its para- 
sitic activities by forming a conspicuous primary hypha in an epidermal cell. 
Further development of the mycelium was regularly intercellular, accom- 
panied by the formation of characteristic haustoria. 

In Wealthy leaves of susceptible age the parasite developed vigorously in 
congenial relationship with the host, and as long as the Invaded cells remained 
alive they apparently furnished a favorable substrate. The cytological changes 
induced are detailed. Inoculations of the dorsal surface generally failed to 
produce infection, the parasite being unable to establish successful contact 
with the cells of the spongy parenchyma. The leaves became resistant as they 
matured. The fungus penetrated and made considerable vegetative growth in 
leaves that had Just attained full size but, in spite of an apparently congenial 
host-parasite relation, failed to initiate pycnia. The sporidial germ tubes were 
unable to penetrate the epidermal cells of leaves several weeks older. The 
complete immunity of old Wealthy leaves is attributed to physical properties 
of the epidermis which prevent the entrance of the fungus. 

The resistance shown by the other three varieties seemed to be based on a 
distinct antagonism of the host-cell protoplasts for the parasite. This reaction 
was mild in Yellow Transparent, pronounced tn Fameuse, and very severe in 
Baldwip. 

Mosaic disease or vims chlorosis in apples [trans. title], A. Ohbistow 
{Phytopath. Ztsolsr., 7 {1984), No. 6, pp. 521-586, figs. 8). — A serious virus dis- 
ease, reported as spreading into nearly all the apple tree nurseries of Bu^EarUw 
is characterised by light-grem polygonal mosaic spots scattered over the 
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entire leaf anrface. It was seen especially na wild apple treea (eeMtngsl# 
A rimllar disease was observed on pear, apricot^ quince^ psadb, atMl^ptam 
trees, and the author reports having se^ mosaic diseases on, A 0 Hf 9 Mm 
cotmrwnU, Oyionia vulgaris, Prunus armeniaca, P. oeiufa, P^ oeraeiis^ 
divarioata, P. damestioa, P. insitiUa, P. mahalel), P. persioa, P. spinouSf P$rsis 
oommuiUs, P. malus, and wild roses. 

On the small budded trees the virus chlorosis appeared most characierhh 
tically as a chlorosis accompanied by a leaf burn, in many cases resnltiag in 
complete drying up and death of the plants. Simultaneously, the roots be- 
came necrotic, this condition progressing from ‘the tips up the main root Into 
the stem. 

Secondary parasitic and saprophytic micro-organisms hast^ed the death 
of the trees. However, some of the trees apparently overcame the disease^ the 
following years developing normal leaves except for occasional mosaic spots. 
None of the fungi isolated produced the disease, but the virus transmitted 
it through bud grafts. Control measures are suggested. — {Courtesy Biol, A5s.) 

Bordeaux mixture-nicotine combinations against aphis and apple schb, 
M. D. Austin, S. G. Jaby, and H. Mabtin {Jour, Southeast, Agr. Col,, Wye, Kmt, 
No. S6 {19S5), pp. 95-99). — Two preblossom applications of combined sprays 
were tested over two seasons with the following results: 

Trees receiving the bordeaux-sulflte lye-nicotine and the cottonseed oil- 
bordeaux-nicotine mixtures had a lower aphid Infestation at the end of the 
second season than either the unsprayed controls or those sprayed with the 
bordeaux-nicotine mixture, but the degree of control was inferior to that 
normally given by the tar distillate washes. 

As to fungicidal efficiency, the two modified bordeaux sprays were equal 
to the ordinary mixture. The oil-bordeaux mixture caused less foliage injury 
and fruit russetlng than the other two bordeaux sprays. 

The development of scab in stored apples, H. Wobmald {Jour, Min, Agr. 
[Ot, Brit.}, 41 {1934), No. 6, pp. $51-556, pis. 2). — The author describes a t 3 rpe 
of scab spot developing on apples after harvesting and during storage. This 
differs from that on the tree, but is here shown to be due to the Fusicladium 
stage of Venturia inaequalis. Routine spraying and storage of apples only 
after they are dry are measures recommended for control. 

The control of apple scab: Allington Pippin and Newton Wonder, 19B4, 
W. Goodwin, N. H. Pizeb, B. S. Salmon, and W. M. Ware {Jour. Southeast. 
Agr, Col,, Wye, Kent, No. 36 {1935), pp. 55-61, fig. 1 ). — In the tests here reported, 
trees of the Allington Pippin variety sprayed four times with home-made 
bordeaux mixture (S-12-100) — twice preblossom and twice postblossom — gave 
2.8 percent of scab-affected apples, and with cottonseed oil-bordeaux emulslim 
at half the strength of copper and lime 8.2 percent. The three unsprayed 
control plats gave an average of 81.8 x)ercent of scabby apples. .Tests wltii 
the Newton Wonder variety gave results of essentially the same order. 

The attacks of scab were light and evidently late, and hence it was im- 
possible to ascertain any significant differences in the fungicidal efficie n c y 
of the two sprays during this season. 

Progress report on pear scab in Oregon, L. Childs and J. Kienholz, Jb. 
{Northwest Assoc. Hort., Ent., and Plant Path., Kelowna, B, C,, 1 {1935), Aba. 
Papers, p. 5), — This is an abstract of a contribution from the Oregon Hood 
River Substaaon in cooperaUon with the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Plant Industry. 

A rot of pear caused by the red bread-mold fungus, M. Wayniox {Jour. 
ElUha UitohAU SO. Boo., 49 (1934), No. 9, pp. 285-988, figs. «).— From a soft rdt 
of pears under market conditions Neurospora sUophila was isolated, and sub- 
sequent inoculaaoni of pears under controlled condiaons resulted in broum, 
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decayed areas soon covered with mycelium producing conidia. Tlie fttuiuh 
was shown to be entirely intercellular and to cause a dissolution of the mldAe 
lamella somewhat in advance of the invading hy]:diae. This results in the sepa- 
ration of the cells, disintegration of the ceil walls, and final utilisation of the 
cell contents by the parasite. The cultural characters of the fUngus are given. 

High fertility aids control of strawberry root rot, E. J. Anderson {Amer, 
Fruit Qrovoer, 55 (1935), No. 12, pp. 7, 20, 21, flpa. J?).— This semipopular con- 
tribution from the University of Maryland discusses symptoms, causes, and 
control, with particular reference to the favorable influence of high fertility. 

Annual report of banana disease Investigations for the year 19S4, 
B. E. V. Parham (Fiji Dept. Agr. Ann. Bui., 1934, pp. 41 - 4 ^) > — ^This reports 
progress in the experimental work of the department through the isolation of 
FuBorium sp. as the probable cause of a serious wilt of bananas ; the definite 
correlation of the virulence of Cercoapm'a musae with soil and other conditions ; 
the completion of a survey of the main banana areas ; a study of the varietal 
susceptibility to diseases of many banana types, including the establishment 
of a collection of varieties preliminary to selection and breeding experimenta- 
tion ; and other studies on the diseases, pests, culture, and productivity of 
bananas. 

Zinc uses with various oil sprays, R. H. Smith and E. 11. Parker (Citrus 
Leaves, 15 (1935), No. 9, p. 5). — This contribution from the California Citrus 
Experiment Station reviews the authors* work on these sprays, with the con- 
clusions that the investigation has not continued long enough to determine 
whether its mixture with oil reduces the efficiency of zinc oxide but that 
sufficient zinc is apparently absorbed by the leaves to cause recovery of citrus 
from mottle-leaf. 

Progress report on Elgon dieback of coffee, C. A. Thorold (East African 
Agr. Jour., 1 (1935), No. pp. 225-228). — Representatives of several genera of 
fungi have been isolated from affected material, but none hftve been proved 
responsible. The author believes the disease to be essentially physiological in 
nature. The symptoms, conditions under which the die-back occurs, prevention, 
varietal resistance, and the program of the investigation are discussed. 

Rust resistance in Antirrhinum, E. B. Mains (Phytopathology, 25 (1935), 
No. 11, pp. 977-991, figs. 2). — In this study Linaria canadensis, L. cymhalaria, 
L. dalmatica, L. pallida, L. purpurea, L. vulgaris, Adenostegia pilosa. Antirrhi- 
num ocarina, A. ihanjezii, A. maurcmdioides, and A. virga proved highly re- 
sistant or immune to Puccinia antinhini from snapdragon (A. majus). A. 
orontium was moderately resistant. A. glutinoBum, A. hispaMeum, A. molle, 
A. nuttallia/num, A. sempervirens, A. siculum, and A. tortuosum showed marked 
differences between or within strains. A. latifolmm and A. valentUm were 
mostly susceptible, a few Individuals showing resistance. A. barrelieri, A. 
coulterianum, A. glandulosum, and A. veaillo-calyculatum were uniformly sus- 
ceptible. In A. majus, 47 commercial varieties tested were mostly very sus- 
ceptible. A few selections showed slight resistance, and highly resistant 
strains were obtained from some of them by self-i>olllnatlon and further selec- 
tion. Highly resistant types were also obtained from crosses with resistant 
selections of A. glutinosum and A. ibanjezH. Resistance was found to be In- 
herited as a simple dominant fdctor. It Is stated that Bhnsweller and Jones 
(B. S. R., 71, p. 662) and White (B. S. B., 72, p. 788) have used certain of the 
resistant selections in crosses combining resistance with desirable commer- 
cial qualities. — (Courtezy Biol. Abs.) 

Aster yellows and its control: A brief sammary of the work of ]>r. "L* O. 
Kunkel in saving an Important growers* problem, Z. Tboy (Fl&riit§ Bmeh, 
and Hart. Trade World, 85 (1985), No. 16, pp. IS, 17, figs. 8; also in Bopos 
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This is a immniary of the published works of Ktink^l from 
aster yeQows, which has now been found in 50 plant species. ' 

DaliUa diseases^ R. P. White (New Jersey Stas. Ciro. B61 il9$5), 

This is a popular account. 

A cytological study of Pnccinia malvacearnm from the sporidlum to 
teUospore, R. F. Amjcn {Jour. Agr. Res. [U. S.], 51 {1955), No. 9, pp. 
pis. 9 ). — ^The results of this cooperative study between the tJ. S. D. A. Bureau 
of Plant Industry and the California Experiment Station are summarta^ 
as follows: 

“P. malvacearum Bert, is a short-cycle rust of hollyhocks and mallows malU- 
taining itself by repeated tellal generations. Spermogonia, aecla, and uredla 
are unknown. Tellospores can germinate as sogn as formed, giving rise td 
a promycelium bearing four binucleate sporidia. The sporidia germinate at 
once, and their germ tubes enter the leaf and give rise to uninucleate mycelium, 
which is both Intercellular and Intracellular. Nuclear locomotion incidental 
to vegetative growth and also the longer nuclear migrations during diploidiza- 
tion have been studied. In making a forward stride, a nucleus pushes out 
a long slender beak, tlien flows forward into the beak and condenses in the 
new position, leaving a temi>orary vacuole in the cytoplasm behind it. 

“Hyphae reach both the upper and the lower surface of the host leaf by 
growing into stomata and by growing out through and, more rarely, between 
the other epidermal cells. There is some evidence that these surface hyphae 
produce small ovoid conldia about half the size of sporidia. The isolated mono- 
sporldial infection is retarded in growth and may die without developing a 
sorus. 

“Whenever two monosporldial mycelia meet within the leaf, anastomoses 
form and a nuclear interchange takes place, followed by localized diploldlza- 
tion and the development of a sorus. Some hyphae are already diploid when 
they reach the sporogenous area of the sorus and can give rise directly to 
tellospores. Others are haploid and pair in the sorus before forming tello- 
spores.” 

The transmission of Ceratostomella nlmi through root grafts, A. F. 
Verrall and T. W. Graham {Phytopathology, 25 {1955), No. 11, pp. 1059, 10\0, 
fig. 1 ). — This is a report of fleld cases of transmission through root grafts 
between elm trees. 

Dothidea noxia on American oaks [trans. title], W. Bavendamm {Tha- 
randter Forstl. Jahrb., 86 {1955), No. k-5, pp. 273-275, fig. f ).— This bark disease 
has hitherto been reported only occasionally on American species of oaks« 
but it now appears to be widely distributed on red oaks in Sachsen (Saxony), 
where serious damage is anticipated. Control measures are suggested. 

A Phomopsis disease of conifers in New Zealand, T. T. C. Birch {New 
Zeal. State Forest Serv. Bui. 7 {1935), pp. 50, figs. 18).— A terminal wilt and 
stem canker of conifers in New Zealand is shown to be due to P. strobif 
a fungus known in North America and Europe and probably introduced into 
New Zealand between 1927 and 1929. Since 1931 it has assumed econmnlc 
importance as a parasite of exotic conifers. 

The mor|fliological characters of the New Zealand species of the genus are 
given in relation to other species mi conifers, and the cultural charadtelni 
of the New Zealand form of P. strobi are described. No ascigerous stage ^ 
the latter was found. 

The relative pathogenicity of nine species of Phomopsis on conifers is nob^ 
P. strohi ocoura sainropliyttcally on dead branches of a number of coniferi^ 
^Pedea th^^Oi^i^iOut New Zealand, and in localities with severe, unseascmablb 
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fh> 0 t 8 It i»arasitices Pirns radiata, P, tnwioaia^ and P. canariensis^ Infectloii 
rarely occurring on trees ovor 10 yr. old. The fungus becomes parasitic during 
late winter and early spring when frosts coincide with the growing season of 
the susceptible speciea Those commencing growth In the late spring (e. g., 
P. pmderosa and P. murrayana) are not attacked. That frost is a predisposing 
cause of the Phosnopsis disease was experimentally proved. Subjected tp from 
22* to 24* F. for 1 hr. during the growing season, 8>year-old Pinas radiata 
trees became susceptible to infection, but negative results under similar condi- 
tions were obtained with P. ponderosa and P. tMirrayanck, 

Four types of infection are described, viz, terminal-shoot infection following 
frost injury, infection through snow injury, and two types of stem infection. 

The differential characters of Cenangium abietis [trans. title], W. Baven- 
damm; {Tharandter ForstL Jahrb., 86 (I9S5), No. 4-5, pp. 269-27S, figs. 2). — The 
author describes the characters of this bark disease of pine which differentiate 
it from the needle disease due to Lophodermium pinastri. 

Rodents as a factor in reducing aecial spomlation of Gronartinm ribi- 
cola, J. L. Mielkk (Jour. Forestry, S3 {1935), No. 12, pp. 994r-100S, fig. 1 ). — 
“White pine bark infected with the white pine blister rust Is often fed upon 
by rodents of various kinds. Most of the feeding takes place during late 
winter or early spring, a time of year when food materials are naturally 
scarce. At some pine infection areas removal of the infected bark is so exten- 
sive as to result in a considerable reduction in volume of aeciospores, the spore 
stage which Infects currants and gooseberries — the alternate host plants of 
the rust.” 

Some agencies attacking blister rust on white pine, E. E. Hubert {Jour. 
Forestry, SS {19S5), No. 6, pp. 603-606, fig. 1). — ^This is a review treating briefly 
of biological control in general, and more specifically of the effects of attacks 
on blister rust by other fungi, by Insects, and by rodents. Special reference 
is made to published studies by the author and by European investigators 
on the purple mold Tuhetculina mawima in control of blister rust. How 
important it may become in the United States is yet to be determined. 

Blue stain development in peeled shortleaf and loblolly pine pnlpwood, 
G. H. Hefting {Paper Indus., 11 {1935), No. 6, pp. 402-404^ figs. In tests 
carried out by the Appalachian Forest Experiment Station, tlie proportions of 
sapwood stained did not vary appreciably between inside and outside bolts, be- 
tween layers, or between different types of pens. This might appear to indicate 
that methods of piling have no effect on the development of blue stain, but they 
have been shown to have a great influence on this type of injury through their 
effect on the rate of drying. In this study the fullest pens apparently had almost 
as good a circulation of air as the most open ones, due to their small size and 
to the placing of the layers at right angles to each other. Over twice as much 
stain developed in the hand-peeled as in the machine-barked bolts. 

Preliminary tests with one of the effective stain-preventive solutions on the 
peeled pulpwood gave promising results in control of blue stain. 

Mill practices that influence the occurrence of sap stain in lumber, 
I. Hatfield {South. Lumberman, 151 {1935), No. 1905, pp, S 8 - 40 , figs. 3; also in 
Amer. Lumberman, No, 3051 {1935), pp. 34f 35, figs. 5). — Aa a result of investi- 
gatimis conducted since 1928, chemical treatments have been devised that are 
aiding southern manufacturers to produce lumber relatively free of sap stain. 
The detailed procedures recommended are discussed. 

Seedling blight of Cinchona ledgeriana Moens caused by Phytophthora 
palmivora Butl. in the Darjeeling District, K. F. Khxswalla (Jndion flour. 
Apr. Soi., S {1935), No, 4t PP* 485-^S, pi, i). —Successful inoculati<ms on the 
stems and leaves of cinchona proved the causal relation in a seedling hlUfiCkt tji 
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a Pki^tophihora agreeing patbelogieally and 'morphologically moat doaeSy wiOi 
p, palmipora, ot which It ia considered to be a strain. The optlibnxa tempera- 
ture for growth was about 2i* 0., and at 85* growth ceased. 

Scab of goldenrod caused by ElsinoS, A. B. yuNxiNS and H. G. UsKBunBio 
(Jour. Affr. Bee. iU. S.], 61 (1936), No. 6, pp. 516-6^6, pie. 7, fig. f).— Benin a 
new disease of goldenrod, was discovered in June 1933 in experimental plats at 
Ft. Myers, Fla., and later found on wild plants in several Florida counties. The 
susceptible species noted are Solidago chapmanU, 8. edieonianOi 8. elUoitU, 8. 
fletuloea, 8. leaventoorthU, 8. mUralilie, and 8. eempervhrene. The disease may 
cause death or stunting of young plants and produces characteristic scablihe 
lesions on the leaves and stems of older plants. The causative organism is 
described as E. eolidaginis n. sp., with a 8phaceloma conidial stage. Artificial 
Inoculations gave positive results. 

Spraying experiments with bordeaux mixture and lime-sulfur gave only par- 
tial control. Selection of host varieties for resistance is indicated as the most 
likely avenue of success in combating the disease. 

The demonstration of plant-parasitic nematodes in host tissues, G. H. 
Godfbey (Phytopathology, 26 (1936), No. 11, pp. 1026-1030, flge. fi). — “The stain- 
ing of plant-parasitic nematodes within the host tissues that results from treat- 
ment with Flemming’s killing fluid is due to the reduction of the osmic add 
by the fats and lipoids of the nematodes. Frequently the plant tissues become 
black as well, due to the contained reducing agents of one kind or another, 
and the nematodes are obscured. This is particularly true with green leaves 
and stems. This difficulty can be overcome by first treating the blocks of 
l)lant materials momentarily with hot, slightly dilute acetone, which kills the 
nematodes quickly in their natural position in the host tissues, then subjecting 
them to the extractive Influence of the solution for 3 or 4 hr. This removes 
the chlorophyll and at the same time removes, at least in part, the lipoids and 
other reducing substances. The specimens can then receive the regular Flem- 
mingfs treatment, followed by washing, dehydration in alcohols, and clearing, 
with excellent results in nematode differentiation.” 

A new variety of the bnlb or stem nematode, Angnillulina dipsaci, and 
other variations in this species, G. Steinke (Helffiinthol. 8oo. TFosh. Proo., 1 
(1934), ^ 0 . 1, pp. 18, 19, fig. 1).—The author describes and figures A. dipead 
alloooiue n. v. from sod at Arlington, Va., and gives notes on other variations 
In the Q>ecies. 

New economic hosts of the stem- and bulb-infesting nematode, G. H. 
Godfrey and C. K. Scott (Phytopathology, 25 (1935), No. 11, pp. 1003^1010, 
fige. 2). — Salsify, parsley, and celery are reported as heretofore unrecorded food 
plant hosts of the nematode Anguillulina dipeaoi. Symptoms in all were 
swollen leaf bases, “tulip root” effect in young shoots, yellowing and dwarfing, 
and some necrosis in the crown region. Hamburg parsley, in particular, was 
badly attacked. An additional symptom in parsley was a brown necrosis of 
the fleshy roots extending into both cortical and central regions, and leaflet 
invasion without distortion also occurred. In salsify and parsley the disease 
was found in phintingB made for seed production in the vicinity of San Juan, 
Calif., in areas formerly in garlic in which the nematode disease was known 
to have been present. Diseased celery was not found in the field, but it was 
found in pot cultures following greenhouse inoculatl<ms with coloides ef 
nematodes from garlic and parsley. Cross-lnoculationg showed tiie nematode 
strain or variety in tibiese plants to dlflter distinctly from the alfalfa strain and 
the varietar occurring in Ameinekiai intermedia. 

Bsrvival eshA revival df AnguilKilina dipsaci from narcissus mat6rial,r 
G. W. Bbbicaii (BeknMhol. 8oo. Waeh. Proa., 1 (1934), Vo. 1, pp. 19, fid).— 
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‘‘Live A. dip9a(A were found in bulbs bot-water-treated at 115* F. for 5 hr. 
and at 118** for 2 hr., in bulbs vapor-heat-treated [at] 118* for 6 hr., and In 
dried leaves vapor-heat-treated at 120® for 3 hr. Every case of survival 
proved to be the preadult stage.” 

Preadults from dried leaves revived well after 3 hours* treatment at 111.2®, 
which destroyed all but a small proportion of males and females from green 
leaves. Revival may require up to a week or more. The longer the drying 
the longer revival requires. Preadults may stand repeated dryings and re- 
vivals. Revival by soaking the bulbs prior to heat treatment was found to 
make the latter more effective. 

Some experiments concerning the revival of quiescent Anguillulina dip- 
saci, W. D. Courtney and R. Latta {Ilelminthol. Soc. Wash. Proc., 1 (1934) f 
No. J, pp. 20, 21). — Since the hot water and vapor treatments are not 100 percent 
lethal to quiescent Individuals, preliminary tests for the development of a 
method to revive such si^ecimens before treatment are here reported. Vapor 
or hot water at from 70® to 80® F. induced activity, but revival depended con- 
siderably on the tyiJe of Infestation and the conditions of the host bulb. 

Observations on nematodes parasitic in tubers of the cinnamon-vine 
(IMoscorea batatas), G. Steiner (Helminthol. Soc. Wash. Proc. 1 (1934) f 
No. 1, pp. 15-17. fig. 1). — Tubers of 1). batatas from Japan, intercepted at Phila- 
delphia, were infested with Paraphelenchus amblyurus n. sp., which is here 
described and figured. 

Root-knot nematode in muck soils with reference to soil temperature 
and various treatments, J. D. Wilson (Ohio Sta. Bimo. Bui. 178 (1936). pp. 
21-25). — Heterodera marioni is reported to be increasingly common in the Ohio 
muck areas, where considerable losses in celery and onions occur each year. 
Injury was more Revere on onions in certain muck areas that had been treated 
with marl and clay than in adjacent, untreated areas, and the average soil 
reaction in the former case was pH 6.2 as compared with pH 5.3 in the latter. 
In heavily infested soils formaldehyde dust and sulfur reduced the amount of 
root knot on 6-week-old plants considerably below that in the control plats, 
whereas hydrated lime had but little elfec't. The respective soil reactions in 
these plats were pH 6.28, 4.98, 6.25, and 7.07. These facts at least suggest 
that an acid environment, may be less favorable to the development of root 
knot than an alkaline one. Trials with dusts containing varying proportions 
of fonnaldehyde and carbon disulfide indicateil the former constituent to be 
the more effective. 

Temperatures of from 24® to 28® C. (75® to 82® F.) were the most favoraUe 
for the development of root knot on such plants as tomato, cucumber, lettuce, 
and celery, but it was more severe on onions at a somewhat lower tempera- 
ture. Root knot was more common at temperatures above the optimum for 
host development than below it. 

Potato eelworm disease, J. R. W. Jenkins (Welsh Jour. Agr.. 10 (1934) t 
pp. $01-^08). — In view of the serious losses from nematodes in other parts of 
Great Britain and of their increasing spread in Wales (records given), the 
author gives a brief account of the life history of Heterodera sohachtU and ei 
the symptoms and control of the disease which it indtices. 

**Potato sickness** on allotments at New Romney, S. G. Jaby and S. J. 
Travers (Jour. Southeast. Agr. Col. Wye. Kent. No. 36 (1935). pp. 100-102 ). — 
Records are given of one season's field tests (1934) with barnyard manure and 
with artificial fertilisers in preventing losses from eelworm (Heterodera 
sohachtU) on potato-sick soil. The best r^ults were obtained with the manurj^, 
but good seed seemed to have played some pait when coiiq;»ariSQii8 were mde 
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1%e MHpar b«et ttematode md other indtg^ous Hemic piuraeitei of «l»d- 
scale, O. Thobnx (Jour. Apr. Bei. [U. 8.}, SI (19S5),No. £, pp. S09-SH, fiO^. «).— 
The sugar beet nematode (Heterodera iohachtii) is reported to be an indigenoiii 
imrasite shadscale (Atriplex oonferiifoUo) in Utah. Though the shadacale 
is but little affected by the parasite, it is probably the source of many present 
infestatioiis in sugar beet fields. AnguUluUna aberrana n. sp. is shown to be 
a much more serious parasite of shadscale, causing swellings and galls on 
the roots, and, especially in dry seasons, it may cause the plant to die. Neo- 
tylenchus latu% n. sp., a rare species inhabiting the cortex of the roots, causes 
no appreciable injury to the host 

ECONOMIC ZOOLOGY— ENTOMOLOGT 

Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Biological Survey, 1985, J. N. 
Dablino (XJ. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Biol. Survey Rpt., 19S5, pp. Si). — The work of 
the year reported upon (E. S. R., 72, p. 500) includes data on the status and 
distribution of wildlife, including waterfowl, elk, and other big-game mAmmAia , 
and the musk ox in Alaska; economic studies of wildlife, including investiga- 
tions of waterfowl food resources, food habits of wildlife, relationships of 
predators and upland game birds, and field studies of crow-duck relaticmships 
and depredations of wild ducks, herons, and other birds ; research in fur produc- 
tion, Including the place of fur animals in the land program, progress in fur 
farming, feeding, and breeding experiments at the Fur Animal Experiment 
Station at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., and at the Rabbit Experiment Station at 
Fontana, Calif., and Karakul-fur investigations ; disease control investigations, 
including fur animal losses and water pollution; land acquisition surveys and 
negotiations; migratory waterfowl restoration; wildlife refuge administration; 
conservatiem through law enforcement; importation and other permits issued 
during the year; and cooperative control of predators and rodents. 

[Work in economic zoology and entomology by the Cornell Station] 
([New York] Cornell Sta. Rpt. 1935, pp. 76, 77, 94-96, 97-^103).— The work of the 
year (E. S. R., 72, p. 807) includes studies with deer of alfalfa hay, corn, oats, 
linseed meal, soybeans, and molasses, by It. A. Maynard and J. C. Woodward; 
nutritional requirements of the webbing clothes moth, by M. F. Crowell and 
C. M. McOay, and of trout, by McOay and A. V. Tunison; studies of clothes 
moths and carpet beetles, by G. W. Herrick and G. H. Griswold; control of 
AdeUges oooleyif by Herrick; the columbine borer and the iris borer, by Gris- 
wold, an account of which has been noted (E. S. R., 73, p. 356) ; the bark beetle 
Scolytus multistriatUH, a transmitter of Dutch elm disease, by P. W. Claassen, 
P. A. Beadlo, D. S. Welch, K. G. Parker, and L. J. Tyler ; relation^ ot tempera- 
ture to the rate of development of trout eggs, by G. C. Embody ; forage minnow 
studies, by Embody and G. Trembley ; effect of light in breaking the dormancy 
of mosquitoes, by R. Matheson and F. C. Baker; the wintering of bees, by 
E. F. Phillips ; the effect of various bactericides on the longevity of honoybees 
used in fruit pollination, by Phillips and A. W. Woodrow; control methods for 
field mice In New York, by W. J. Hamilton, Jr. ; and tarnished plant bug injury 
to celery. Insects attacking potatoes on Long Island, millipede and gnat in- 
juries to potato tuberfly wireworms and their injuries to potato tubers, muck 
land potato spraying experiments, onion thrips, plant varietal resistance to 
insect injury, studies of the toxicity of sulfur and naphthalene to insects, and 
reactions of insects to rad/ant energy, all by G. F. MacLeod. 
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Game food and cover plants of the Lake States: Lake States Forest Bx- 
periment Station, compiled by P. L. Fisheb, A. H. Bbiggs, W. A. Elkins, B. I. 
Box, and C. M. Aldous (17. S, Dept Apr., Forest Serv,f 1935, pp» [S]+Si, pi. i, 
figs. 2). — ^This compilation of Information on the game food and cover plants of 
the Lake States, presented in mimeotyped form, has been prepared lus a source 
of information for field use. A list of 34 references to the literature cited 
and an index are included. 

The formation and natural hue of the hair coat of wild mammals, K. 
Toldt {Aufhau und naturliche Fdrbung des Haarkleides der WUdsdugetiere. 
Leipzig: Deut Oesell, Kleintier- u. Pelztierzucht, 1935, pp. XJI-\"29J, pis. 6, 
figs. 227). — Part 1 (pp. 16-96), deals with the formation of the hair coat of 
mammals, and part 2 (pp. 97-236) with the natural color of the fur at different 
depths. Some 200 colored illustrations and a 28-page classified list of refer- 
ences to the literature (pp. 243-270) are Included. 

Food preferences and requirements of the white-tailed deer in New 
York State, L. A. Maynard, G. Bump, B. Dabbow, and J. C. Woodwabd { N . Y . 
State Conserv. Dept, and Col. Agr. Bui. 1 (1935), pp. 35, figs. 5). — This is a 
report of studies of the nutritive requirements of deer and of the value of 
various natural and artificial foods for use in the wild, undertaken with the 
object of developing a practicable method of overcoming tlie losses by starva- 
tion which occur in the Adirondacks during severe winters. The results of 
experiments at Willsboro (pp. 12-22) are followed by the details of physio- 
logical experiments conducted at Ithaca (pp. 23-31). 

In summarizing the practical trial of concentrated food cakes and of alfalfa 
ill west-central Hamilton County, the authors report that “as a whole the 
winter’s experience with the cakes, consisting of soybeans and molasses, fur- 
nished convincing evidence of their usefulness as a supplementary food during 
the period of scarcity of natural food. It was found necessary to use browse 
at first to induce the deer to eat this strange food. Once started they ate 11 
avidly. A SO-lb. cake was found to last eight deer nearly 2 weeks under aver- 
age conditions. It became evident, however, that from the standpoint of facility 
of distribution the cake should not weigh in excess of 25 lb. Such a cake can 
easily be transported on a man’s back, and yet is large enough to provide food 
for some time. While the alfalfa was readily eaten, the diflaculties involved 
in transporting this bulky, less nutritious food compared to the cakes makes 
its use impracticable in any but the most easily accessible districts.” 

The laboratory studies at Ithaca have shown that growing deer will thrive 
on a ration of alfalfa hay and grain, and that they digest these foods Just 
about as well as do goats of a similar age. The combination of hay and grain 
was found, by balance experiments, to provide protein satisfactory in quality 
for growth. 

It was found from the Willsboro experiments that various species of browse, 
notably white cedar, yellow birch, and soft maple, will maintain animals in 
satisfactory weight and vigor during the winter months. 

The results of a study of the normal composition of the blood of a 2-year- 
old male and of a mature female conducted over a 4-mo. period are reported 
in a table. 

Bird flight, G. 0. Aymab {{New York}: Dodd, Mead [d Co.], 1935, pp. XII + 
234, 205}).— -The subject is dealt with under the headings of evolution 

(pp. 1-Jl), biology (pp. 12-84), migration (pp. 85-123), and aerodynamldi 
(pp. 124-225). A bibliography of 40 titles and an index are included. 

The eggs of Japanese birds^ XI, K. Kobayashi and T. Ishizawa (BokkO, 
Kobe, Japan: Keisuke KobayaShi, 1935, pp. Uli- 139-144, pis. 8).— A contliiua- 
tion of the work previously noted (E. S. B., 72, p. 805). 
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AfkMfpi the lOuu^UXML groitie, L. U Sfrtm (Pm.Tomiio SUaHei, 
BM. Ser. No. 4i^ (im), pp, e$, pU. 4, flpo. 5).— Part 1 of tl^ contttiMoB (tt>. 
7-85) reports upon the 1982 emlgraUon of the sharp^ailed grouse (PstffoeoeM 
phaoioneUiui phuikiineXlui)^ whi(±t took place In parhi of northern (hitarlo airtl 
Quebec, and related toplca Part 2 (pp. 88-64) reports upon a prelimhiary 
taxonomic study of the genus Pedioeoetes. A list is given of 89 references 
to the literature cited. 

Food habits of common hawks, W. L. McAteb (17. 8. Dept. Apr. Viro, 870 
(1995), pp. 86, ftps. 17). — ^An introduction and discussions of the economic value 
of the prey of hawks, attitude toward predators, and groups and specieb Of 
hawks are followed by accounts of the distribution, recognition, results of 
stomach content analyses, and status of 17 common hawks. 

Evidence obtained from the examination of >5,185 stomachs has led to a 
grouping as regards their economic tendencies. It is concluded that Swainso&'s 
hawk, the American rough-legged hawk, and the sparrow hawk are almost 
entirely beneficial; the red-shouldered hawk, broad-winged hawk, and the fer- 
ruginous roughleg are preponderantly beneficial and seldom in need of control ; 
the red-tailed hawk and golden eagle are more bMieficial than injurious, being 
at times subject to control; the marsh hawk and prairie falcon appear to be 
neutral, being possessed of harmful and beneficial habits in about equal propor- 
tion ; the bald eagle and osprey are ordinarily neutral but sometimes injurious ; 
the pigeon hawk may be tolerated in small numbers but not in abundance; 
while the goshawk, sharp-shinned hawk, Cooper’s hawk, and the duck hawk 
are species of which but little can be said in their favor. 

Control of [fish] hatchery diseases, G. O. Embody, D. G. Pasko, P. I. Tack, 
D. D. Moss, and L. M. Thobpe {{Neto York] Cornell 8ta. Bpt. 1995, p. 96). — 
Tests with various drugs are noted. 

The location of olfactory receptors in insects: A review of experimental 
evidence, J. Mabshall (Roy, Ent. 8oc. London, Trane., 89 (1985), No. J, pp. 
49-78). — ^This review is presented with a 6-page list of references to the 
literature. 

Insects in relation to production of red clover seed, J. H. Bigoicb (Seed 
World, 88 (1985), No. 10, pp. 8, 9, 80, figs. 8).— A practical contribution from 
Illinois. 

[Contributions on economic insects and insect control] (5. Conp. Inter* 
natl. Ent., Paris, 1988, II, Trav., pp. 88-68, 79-96, 101-108, 161-171, 809-880, 
848-855, 889-808, 809-818, 845-860, 407-488, 401-408, 471-540, 657-578, 585^8, 
711-818, 828-845, 855-878, 879^00, pis. 15, figs. 46).— Among the contrlbutKms 
presented at the Fifth International Congress of Entomology (B. S. B., 68, p. 
845), held at Paris In July 1982, are the following: 

Attempts to Disprove the Theories of Warning Colours, Mimicry, and P^ 
tective Resemblances in Insects, by B. B. Poulton (pp. 38-44) ; Recent Advances 
in Applied Entomology in Canada, by A. Gibson (pp. 45-68) ; The Biology of 
Ceroplastes ftoridensis Comst. and the Geographical Distribution of Ceroplast^ 
in the Palearctic Region (Hemlptera: Ooccidae) [trans. title], by A. Balachow- 
sky (pp. 79-87) ; Factors Influencing Fluctuations of loerya purcAasi Mask, 
and of Novias oardinaUs Muls. [trans. title] (pp. 89-01) and Sense Ecology, a 
Neglected Factor in Insect Epidemiology (pp. 08-96), both by F. S. Bbden- 
hehner; The Primary Larvae of Meloidae [trans. title], by A. Oros (pip. 
lOl-iOS); The Present Status of Entomo-physlologlcal and -toxicologleal 
Studies in the 0. S. S. R. [trans. title], by N. J. Kusnesov (pp. 

ITl) ; Imxmmttjr to Insects [trans, title], by S. Metalnikov (pp. ; 

OontrlbdtiioQ to the Olaabilicadon of the Palearctic Tachiiiariae [trana titlO], 
by J. TUteeiive da jantl (ppi 248-256) ; Exp^iments on tho Mode of Action dC 
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Pyrethnim and Its Effects on Insect Tissues, by A. Hartsell and F. Wilconon 
(l^. 289*-2M) ; Investigations on the Ecology and Physiology of Ani%refiU9 
faaokUus Herbst [trans. title], by A. Herfs (pp. 296-902) ; Some Experiments 
on the Venomous Properties of Latrodectus menavodi Vinson (Madagascan 
Spider) [trans. title], by L. Lavauden (pp. 309-912) ; Experiments on the Respira- 
tion of Aquatic and Parasitic Insect Larvae, by W. H. Thorpe (pp. 345-961) ; 
Conditioned Reflexes in Insect Behaviour, by B. P. Uvarov (pp. 953-360) ; Some 
Fundansental Aspects of Insect Parasitism, by C. H. Kennedy (pp. 407-419) ; 
A Summary Note on the Biology of Urania ripheu9 (a Madagascan Lepidop- 
teran [trans. title], by L. Lavauden (pp. 421, 422) ; Geographic and Ecologic 
Factors in Distribution of Neotroplc Homoptera, by H. Osborn (pp. 461-468) ; 
Peculiarities of the Coleopterous Fauna of Semiarid Southwestern North 
America, by E. C. Van Dyke (pp. 471-477) ; A New Injury to the Date in Egypt 
by the Gixiid Bug OmmatUsus hinotatus Fieber var. libyous Berg, [trans. title], 
by A. Alfleri (pp. 479-482) ; The Cotton Leaf Worm {Alabama argillacea 
Hubner) in Haiti [trans. title], by A. Audant (pp. 483-487) ; The Insecticide 
Action of Tobaccol [trans. title], by N. A. Barbieri (pp. 489-499) ; An Entomo- 
logical Consideration of the Princii)al Crops of Italian Somaliland [trans. title], 
by A. Chlaromonte (pp. 495-514) ; Taxonomy and Biological Control [trans. title], 
by C. Ferri^re (pp. 515-618) ; Symptomatic Detection of Plant Pests — Its 
Importance in the Training of Agricultural, Horticultural, and Forestry Students, 
by G. Fox Wilson (pp. 519-528) ; A New Method for the Biological Investiga- 
tion of Larvlcides Employe<l in Combating Eulecanium corni Bouchd and Other 
Coccids Which Excrete Honeydew [trans. title], by M. Gradojevic (pp. 
529-532); The Oriental Fruit Moth {Qrapholitha molesta (Busck)) and Its 
Parasites in France and Italy, by G. J. Haeussler (pp. 533-537) ; The Protec- 
tive Action of Eulan on Woolens Treated for Clothes Moths [trans. title], by 
A. Hase (pp. 539-546) ; Review of Five Seasons’ Work in Louisiana in Con- 
trolling the Sugar-Cane Moth Borer by Field Colonizations of Its Egg Parasite 
Trichogramma minutum Riley, by W. B. Hinds (pp. 557-572), contributed from 
the Louisiana Experiment Station; Three Rare Lepidopterous Parasites of 
Coccids, by S. Mahdihassan (pp. 685-588) ; Barium Fluosilicate as an Insecti- 
cide [trans. title], by E. Malenotti (pp. 589-610) ; The Role of Micro-organisms 
In the Destruction of Noxious Insects [trans. title], by S. Metalnikov (pp. 
611-616) ; The Locust I’roblem in Egypt, by A. M. Mistikawy (pp. 617-625) ; 
The Combat of the Grasshopper Dociofttaurus maroccanus Thnb. in the Province 
of Roma (Rome) in 1932 [trans. title], by G. Garavini and G. Paoll (pp. 
627-632) ; Observations on the Biology of Dmnosiaurus marocoanua Thnb. in 
Italy in Its Gregarious and Solitary Phases and the Effect of Some Insect 
Parasites [trans. title], by G. Paoll (pp. 633-643) ; Contribution to a Study 
of the Role of Insects in the I’ropagatlon of the Canker of Poplars [trans. title], 
(pp. 645-650) and Some Effects of the Feeding of Aphrophora salieia De Geer 
on the Wood of Willows [trans. title] (pp. 651-664), both by R. R4gnier; Some 
Recent Work in England on Pests of Stored Products, by O. W. Richards (pp. 
655-658) ; Economic Entomology and Agricultural Practice, by W. R. Thompson 
(pp. 659-665) ; Physiolc^cal Basis of Applied Entomology, by B. P. Uvarov 
(pp. 667-678) ; An Outbreak of the Eun^pean Fruit Lecanium {Leoaniwa oomi) 
in the Plum Orchards of Yugoslavia — Preliminary Studies of the Scale and 
Means of Control [trans. title], by P. Voukassovitch (pp. 679-691) ; The San 
Jose Scale (Aapidiotua perfUcioaua) and Its Outbreak in Europe [trans. title], 
by B. Wahl (pp. 693-698) ; A Fatal Myiasis of the Young Ramier Pigeon 
(UolfMfiha palumba L.) [trans. title], by H. Heim de Balsac (i^. TU, 712), The 
Phytophagy of Larvae of PhleboUmua papatasi [trans. title], by L. Parrot, (p^i. 
713, 714) ; Experiments on the Trophic and Biologic Races of Anpphelei 
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itMKwHpmiltf [trass, title}, hy B. Bosbasd (pp. TK^TSa) ; Notes m HOflsnltpea 
[trass, title], by Q. Soaeret (pp. 785-741) ; Some Obeervatioos on tlie:Sio^ogy 
of tbe Oeratopogoiinae of Algeria [trans. ti«e], by B. Sergent, L. Parrot, and A, 
Donation <i^ 748-746) ; Injuries Caused by Termites of Indoebina to Ltrini; 
Vegetation and to Finished Wood, and Remedial Measures [trana title], by X 
Bathellier (pp. 747-750); A Serious Enemy of Maritime Pine (DioryotHa 
aplendideUa) [trana title], by J. Feytaud (pp. 751-756) ; Some Aspects of the 
^^Lyotus'^ Powder-Post Beetle Problem in Great Britain, by R. C. Fisher (pp. 
761-771) ; Bole of the Ipidae in the Destruction of Vegetation In the Belgian 
Congo [trana title], by J, Ghesqui^re (pp. 773-787) ; The Enemies of Pioeo 
omoHoa Pan5i0, a Conifer Native to Yugoslavia [trans. title], by M. Gradojevid 
(pp. 789, 790) ; Wood- Attacking Colef)i)tera of the Forest of Fontainebleau 
[trans. title], by F. Gruardet (pp. 791-800) ; Problems of Forest Entomology 
in the Netherlands East Indies, by li. G. E. Kulshoven (pp. 801'-805) ; The 
Biological Combat of Lytnaniria dispar in Morocco by Svhedius kuvimae [trans. 
title], by J. de L^plney (pp. 807-812) ; Report on the Activity of the Apicultural 
Research Center at Guebwiller in Alsace [trans. title], by A. Baldensperger (pp. 
823-828) ; Varieties of the Honey Bee In North Africa [trans. title], by P. J. 
Baldensperger (pp. 829-839) ; Losses in Hives Cause<l by the Larvae of Meloidae 
[trans. title], by A. Cros (pp. 841-846) ; Apiculture in Spain [trans. title], by 
M. de la Escalera (pp. 855-864) ; Pastoral Apiculture [trans. title], by B. Fank- 
hauser (pp. 865-872) ; Temperature in the Bee Hive, by D. Morland (pp. 
879-881) ; Effect of Weather Upon Colony Gains in Weight During Goldenrod 
Honey Plows, by E. Certel (pp. 888-891) ; and Apicultural Organisation and 
Legislation in Italy [trans. title], by A. Zappi Recordatl (pp. 893-900). 

[Contributions on economic insects and their control] {Mass. Fruit Qrouo- 
er«’ Assoc. Bpt., ^1 (1.935), pp. 55-68, 73-78, 141-145). — (Contributions presented 
at the annual convention of the association (E. S. R., 72, p. 358) held at 
Worcester, Mass., in January 1935, include the following ; Insect Pest Problems 
and Solutions in the Northeast (pp. 65-68) and New Developments in Dormant 
Spray Programs (pp. 73-78), both by P. J. Parrott; Fiult Insect Pests in 
Massachusetts Orchards in 1934, by A. I. Bourne and W. D. Whitcomb (pp. 
141-143) ; and Report of Committee on Diseases and Insect Pests, by A. I. 
Bourne (pp. 144, 145). 

[Contributions on economic insects] {Trudy Din. Razv. [Moskva^ {Trans, 
Dyn. Devlpmt.), 10 (1935), pp. 385-412) .—The contributions here presented in- 
clude the following: The Influence of Temperature Upon the Development of 
Larvae of Musoa domestioai by Kh. Kobaithshi (H. Kobayashi) (pp. 385-395, 
Russ. abs. p. 395) ; On the Duration of Life and Food Consumption of Bees 
Under Different Density of Population, by N. I. Kalabukhov (N. Kalabukhof) 
(pp. 397-402, Eng. abs. p. 402) ; and The Influence of Alcohol on Development 
and Reproduction in Insects, by S. KopeS (Koped) (pp. 408r-412,. Russ. abs. 
p. 412). 

Annual report of tbe entomologist for 1984, H. M. Mobbis {Cyprus Dept, 
Agr. Ann. Rpt., 1934, PP- 39-44)-— The insect pests and 

silkworms Is reported upon (E. S. R., 72, p. 655). 

Gixty-llftli annual report of the Entomological Society of Ontario, 1984 
{Ent. Boo. Ontario Ann. Rpt., 65 (1934), PP- figs. 11).— The contributions 
in this report (E. 8. R., 78, p. 205), issued In 1985, include the following: The 
Grasshoig^w Outbreak in Saskatchewan, by K. M. Kin g and S. H. Vigor (pp^ 
6-21) ; Tlie Influence of Cultural Practices on Field Cr<H) Insects, by H. ILb 
Beamans 22-88) ; The Influmice of Cultural Practices on Garden and Vflpe* 
table Ihise^ by A. G. Dustan (pp. 28-36) ; The Influence of Cultural Piaetices 
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on Garden, Field, and Vegetable Qrop Insects, by B. P. Gorham (pp. 80-40) ; 
The Influence of Cultural Practices cm Orchard Insects, by L. Caesar, J. A. Hall, 
and A. Kelsall (pp. 40-42) ; The Influence of Cultural Practices on Tree Fmit 
Insects in British Columbia, by E. B. Buckell (pp. 42, 43) ; Cultural Practices 
and Forest Insects, by B. B. Balch (pp. 43-49) ; The European Pine Shoot Moth 
in Connecticut, by B. B. BMend (pp. 50^) ; Notes on the Alfalfa Snout Beetle 
Brachyrhinus UgusUd L., a New Insect Pest In New York State, by O. E. Palm 
(pp. 54-58) (E. S. R., 74, p. 74) ; Some Stored Product Pests in Canada, With 
Special Beference to the Hairy Spider Beetle (Ptinus vttliger Beit), by H. E. 
Gray (pp. 59-68) ; Parasites of the Oriental Fruit Moth {Laspeyreda moleata 
Busck) in Ontario— A Summary, 1932-33-34, by W. E. van Steenburgh (pp. 
63-72) ; Biological Control of Greenhouse Insects, by A. B. Baird (pp. 72, 73) ; 
The Iron Sulphate and Lime-Sulphur Mixture (pp. 73-76) and An Improved 
Form of Arsenious Oxide as an Insecticide (pp. 76-78), both by A. Kelsall; 
Indices of Toxicity for Various Poisons to Drosophila ampelophtta Loew, by 
N. A. Patterson (pp. 78-80) ; Warble Fly [Common Cattle Grub] Control in 
Ontario, by L. Stevenson (pp. 81-83) ; The Turnip Aphid Outbreak in Ontario 
(pp. 84, 85) and The Com Borer Situation in Ontario In 1934 (pp. 85-87), both 
by L. Caesar; The Grasshopper Campaign In Manitoba in 1934, by A. V. 
Mltchener (pp. 87-89) ; Aphids in New Brunswick Potato Fields In 1984, by R. P. 
Gorham and J. C. Burnham (pp. 89, 90) ; Precautions Taken to Prevent the 
Importation of Pests and Diseases on Exhibits for the World’s Grain Exhibition, 
Regina, 1933, by L. S. McLaine (pp. 90-93) ; Coleopterous Collections From 
Japanese Beetle Traps in Southern Ontario, by R. W. Sheppard (pp. 98-97) ; 
Observations on the Flight of Adults of the Genus Oramhus, With Special 
Reference to the Economic Species, by D. A. Amott (pp. 98-107) ; Some Observa- 
tions on the Grape Berry Moth, by W. G. Garlick (pp. 108-112) ; A Summary of 
Insect Conditions in Canada in 1934, by C. R. Twlnn (pp. 112-128) ; and 
Correction of 64th Report, 1983 (p. 129). 

Administration report of the entomologist, Burma, for the year ending 
81st March 1035, C. 0. Ghosh {Burma Dept. Agr. Rpt,^ 19S5, pp. — 

A brief account of the occurrence of and work of the year with economic 
insects. 

Annual report of the Government entomologist for the year 1084, H. W. 
SiMMONDS (Fiji Dept. Agr. Ann. Bul.f 19S4, pp. 12-16). — ^The occurrence of and 
work of the year with crop pests and insects injurious to man are briefly reported 
upon (E. S. R., 73, p. 808). 

Division of entomology: Annual report for the year 1084, G. H. Cobbett 
(Straits Settlements and Fed. Malay States Dept. Agr., Oen. Ser, No. 21 (1955), 
pp. 45-56). — The occurrence of and work of the year with insects infesting 
crops and stored products are reported upon. 

Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
1085, L. A. Strong (U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Ent. and Plant Quar. Rpt., 1955, 
pp. 1-5, 5-51, S6-41t 44^5). — The research and control work of the year ended 
June 30, 1985 (E. S. R., 72, pp. 652, 653), is reported upon. 

Fruit and nut Insect work Includes codling moth control by the use of insectl* 
cides, sanitation and banding, bait traps, and parasites; the plum curculio 
on peacdies ; San Jose scale ; oriental fruit moth ; grape berry moth ; grape leaf- 
hopper; pecan nut casebearer; leaf casebearer (Aorobasis p<UUo>Mla Bag.); 
obscure scale; raisin moth (Bphestia figuUhUa Greg.) ; dried-fruit beetle; citrus 
rust mite; fruitflies, including the Mediterranean fruitfly, the Mexican fruitfly, 
and related forms of Anastrepha (A. serpentina Wied. and A. wMasa WAUl) ; 
the date scale; the Japanese beetle; Asiatic garden beetle {Autoseriioa o a sU t n oa 
Arr.) ; and the Asiatic beetle. 
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Inseetfl attaddUig fotieat and ahada tieea retexed to include tjtie mountain pine 
beetle^. the western pine beetle, and other bark beetles; the locurt bor^; south- 
ern pine beetle; white pine weevil; beech coccus; larch casebearer; leaf-mining 
sawfly; elm leaf beetle; balsam bark louse; smaller European elm bark bee^ 
{Sooty tU9 fMiUiatriaiua Marsh.) ; native elm bark beetle {Hylurgopinua rufipes 
Eichh.) ; gypsy moth ; brown-tail moth; and the satin moth. 

Cereal and forage crop Insects referred to include grasshoppers ; the chinch 
bug; the European com borer; alfalfa aphid; white grubs; the hessian fly; 
hairy vetch bruchid; com flea beetle, which transmits Stewart’s disease, and 
a flea beetle {Ohaetocnema dentioulata lU.) and a pollen feeder on com {8tilh^s 
apioaUs Melsh.), from which the causative organism has been cultured; com 
earworm ; and flour beetles. 

Track crop, garden, greenhouse, and bulb insects mentioned Include wire- 
worms, particularly the Gulf wireworm ; Mexican bean beetle ; pea aphid ; beet 
leafhopper; tobacco flea beetle; tobacco hornworm; cigarette beetle; tobacco 
moth; raspberry fruitworm; red berry mite; strawberry weevil; pepper 
weevil ; iris thrips ; Mexican mealybug ; gladiolus thrips ; and the greater bulb 
fly. 

Ootton insects reported Include the bollweevil; pink bollworm; cotton flea 
hopper; aphids attacking roots of cotton, especially the corn root aphid, 
Trifidaphia phaaeoU Pass., and Rhopatoaiphum sp. ; and the Thurberia weevil. 

Insects affecting man and animals noted include the screwworm, horse botfly, 
stablefly, Australian cattle tick {Margaropua annulatua auatraUa Fuller), black- 
fly or buffalo gnat (Simulium sp.), mosquitoes, sand flies, and blowfly maggots, 
with a brief reference to household and stored-product insects. 

Data on bee culture include pollination of fruit trees, cost of honey produc- 
tion, beeswax, poisoning of bees by locoweed and matilija poppy, foulbrood 
control, and loss of package bees and queens in transit. 

The work of foreign parasite introduction relates to parasites of the oriental 
fruit moth, Japanese and Asiatic beetles, European com borer, pink bollworm, 
alfalfa weevil, hessian fly, European pine shoot moth, larch casebearer, birch 
leaf miner, and elm leaf beetle. 

Insecticide control studies include the use of hydrogenated naphthalene as a 
fumigant against clothes moths, a survey of the Insecticidal value of domestic 
species of rotenone-bearing plants, the insecticidal effect of derris and pyre- 
thrum dusts and alcoholic extracts of pyrethrum, the use of organic compounds 
against mosquito larvae, the fumigation of sweetpotatoes for seed with para- 
dichlorobensene, the gelatine-fllm method for testing insecticides, the effect of 
low temperatures on larvae of the cigarette beetle, the relative toxicity of 
arsenates of calcium, and sterilizing rice straw by heat. Insecticide investiga- 
tions dealt with anabasine in the leaves and roots of the tree tobacco {N(oo- 
tiana glauca), derris and rotenone sources, nicotine peat, pyrethmm, pheno- 
thiazine and phenothioxin, oil emulsions, concentrations of hydrocyanic add 
gas, spray residues, caldum arsenate, and accessory materials used to improve 
the stability or ease of application of insecticides. 

[Report of work with economic insects and insect control] {New York 
State Sta, Bpt, 19S5, pp, 4S, ^ 51-^4, 5^1).— The work of the year referred to 
(E. S. B., 72, p. 654) includes studies of caldum arsenate; spreading and wet- 
ting agents ; the codling moth ; tar distiUate sprays ; the fruit tree leaf roller ; 
the white ajiple leafhopper; apple redbug; apple maggot; influence of arti- 
flcial light on codling moth infestation, an account of which has been noted 
(B. S. R., 78, p. 75) ; biological control investigations of the oriental trait 
moth, particularly by Maorooenirua anoyli/ooarua^ of the codling moth by 
Aaoogoaier oarpooapaae, and of the rosy apple aphid and pea aphid by the 
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convergent ladybeetle ; the peach borer, lesser peadi borer, and shot bote borer 
as enemies of peach; several nursery and ornamental insect pests, Inchidlng 
the spruce gall aphid Adelgea abietis, a report relating to which has been noted 
(B. S. Rm 73, p. 74), the strawberry root weevil, and the gladiolus thrips; the 
pea aphid as a canning crop i)est; control of the cabbage aphid and cabbage- 
worm in western New York ; and the corn earworm, cabbageworm, and potato 
insects on Long Island. 

[Report of work in entomology by the Arkansas Station] (Arkansas 8ta. 
Bui. S2S (1035) f pp. 33-35). — A brief report is made of the occurrence and work 
of the year 1934-35 (E. S. R., 72, p. 806) with several enemies of shade trees, 
namely, the great elm leaf beetle Manoresta coryli, the catalpa sphinx, and 
the eastern tent caterpillar, and the strawberry crown moth, both by W. J. 
Baerg; the southern buffalo gnat Eusimulium pecuarum (Riley) and the 
autumn horsefly Tabanus sulci frons Macq., both by H. H. Schwardt; codling 
moth cont rol, by D. Isely and Schwardt ; and the cotton bollworm, by Isely. 

Observations on the control of insects by hand-collection, R. H. Le Pellet 
(Bui. Ent. Res., 26 (1935), No. 4, PP- 533-541, figs. 3). — This contribution relates 
particularly to an experimental study of hand collection for the control of 
Antestia orbitalis lineatuoUis St&l in Kenya. Details of a thorough long- 
continued attempt to control Antestia on 35 acres of coffee by hand picking are 
given. 

The results are considered to show that in theory 100 percent of the insects 
can never be obtained by hand picking, and that in practice the cost of picking 
an adequate percentage is almost invariably prohibitive. It is probable that 
the exi)erimenlal results obtained will prove valid in other cases of hand 
picking. Much of the expenditure on this method is unpnKluctive. 

A mechanical insect trap, C. B. Williams and P. S. Milne (Bui. Ent. Res., 
26 (1935), No. 4, pp. 543 ^ 51 , pi. 1, figs. 2). — description is given of an electro- 
mechanical insect trap developed at the Rothamsted Experimental Station. 
This trap consists essentially of two long conical muslin nets fastened to the 
ends of a light framework, about 12 ft. in diameter, which is free to rotate 
and which can be raised and lowered so that the distance of the nets from 
the ground can be altered. In the mouth of each net is an elwtric fan which 
drives a rapid current of air into the net and at the same time pulls the net 
forward so that the whole framework routes horizontally round the central 
axis. 

A water-power mechanical insect trap, W. M. Davies (Bui. Ent. Res., 26 
(1935), No. 4, pp. 553-557, pi. 1, figs. 3). — ^An illustrated description is given of a 
mechanical Insect trap based upon that perfected by Williams and Miln^ above 
noted, and adapted to be driven by water power. 

Derrls (tuba root) , compiled by D. H. Geist (Malayan Ayr. Jour., 23 (1935), 
No. 10, pp. 477-482). — A summary of information on derrls, with a list of 16 
references to the literature. 

Plant fish poisons as insecticides, R. M. and A. L. Whittaker (Poultry Sci., 
14 (1935), No. 6, pp. 351-354). — Tn this article the authors have attempted to 
collect from the literature on rotenone and similar substances all of the facts 
most interesting to the practical as well as to the research poultryman. 

Parasites and parasitism, P. P. Okass£ (Parasites et parasitisme. Paris: 
Ubr. Armand Colin, 1935, pp. 224, figs. i&d).-*-This small handbook includes much 
information on insect parasites. 

Agricultare versus insects, B. Malenotti (L'Agricoltura oontro gU insetti. 
Roma: Ramo Ed. Agr., 1935, pp. 323, figs. 44 ) • — A. practical account on the 
sistance of plants to and control measures for crop pests, presented with, a 
list of 201 references to the literature. 
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lBMCtela|uf<Hut»«Uaa«lalE«iiMw,Q. A.BauraiidR.C. SKntt (Sant. 
State Bi. Agr., Aim. Bpt., 29 (im-^4), pp. 292-249, /Igt. 46 ). cootittni- 
tion from the Kla mms Experiment Station la a revlBioa oC one prepared hy the 
senior anthor in 1816 (fl. S. R., 86, p. 152). 

[Gontrilmtlona on fruit insects and their control] (ilmer. Pomol, Boo. 
Proc.f 49 il9SS), pp, 19-40). — ^The contributions presented at the annual meeting 
of the American Pomological Society in joint session with the IHinois State 
Horticultural Society at Springfield, 111., in December 1988 include the fol- 
lowing: The Present Status of Oil Sprays, by M. D. Farrar (pp. 18-25); 
Codling Moth Experiments During 193^-1988, by W. P. Flint (pp. 25-84). 
contributed from the Illinois Experiment Station ; and Codling Moth (Control, 
by B. A. Porter (pp. 34-40). 

[Contributions on fruit insects and their control] (Va. State Hort. Boo, 
Rpt.t 40 (1935), pp. 113-118, 139-142, 155-159, figs. 2). — Contributions presented 
at the annual meeting of the Virginia State Horticultural Society held at 
Roanc^ke, Va., in December 1935 include the following: Biological (Control of 
the Oriental Peach Moth and the Apple Leafltopper, by W. J. S<dioene (pp. 
113-118) ; Comstock’s Mealy Bug in Virginia Apple Orchards, by A. M. Wood- 
side (pp. 138-142) ; and Present Status of the Rosy Apple Aphid and Its Con- 
trol, by W. S. Hough (pp. 155-159), contributed from the Virginia Experiment 
Station. ( 

The control of the insect pests of basket willow, with special reference 
to the use of combined insecticidal and fungicidal washes and to methods 
of application, H. G. H. Keabns ( Univ. Bristol. Agr. and Hort. Res. Sta., Long 
Ashton, Ann. Rpt., 1934, pp. 126-146). — In this contribution the life history and 
biology of the principal Insect enemies of basket willow are outlined, and the 
value of the principal insecticides and fungicides so far as they refer to 
willow pests is considered. 

Key for the identification of important forest insect pests, M. Nunbebg 
(Klucz do oznaczania wamiejszych szkodliwych owaddw Usnych. Warszawa 
(Warsaw): Inst. Badaw. Lasdw PaHst., 1935, pp. 288, figs. 359; rev. in Jour. 
Forestry, 33 (1935), No. 11, pp. 949, 950). — An illustrated key for the identifica- 
tion of the more important insect enemies of pine, spruce, fir, larch, oak, beech, 
ash, elm, maple, birch, hornbeam, poplar, linden, alder, and willow. 

The economic possibilities of aeroplane dusting against forest insects, 
I. TrXoAbdh (Bui. Ent. Res., 26 (1935), No. 4, pp. 487-495, figs. 2).— A survey of 
the dusting operations carried on against forest insects in Europe during the 
period 1925-84, the danger of calcium arsenate dusting to the fauna of the 
forest, and modem efforts tO' replace calcium arsenate by contact poisons are 
considered, followed by a comparison of the different methods of dusting. 

The respiration of Insects in relation to the beating and the fumigation 
of grain, D. L. Linogben (Minnesota Sta. Tech. Bui. 109 {1935)„ pp. 32, figs, 
15). — The first part of this bulletin (pp. 3-19) considers the relation of insect 
respiration in grain to heat and moisture production. 

It is concluded that “both the rice and the granary weevil have certain 
moisture requirements, but those of the granary weevil seem to be lower than 
those of the rice weevil. If there is insufficient moisture present, the met- 
abolic rate decreases, finally resulting in the death of the organism. If the 
moisture present is sufficient or more than sufficient (all other factors being 
constant), the metabolic rate remains fairly uniform. 

^^Temperature has a decided effect on the rate of respiration of the species 
of weevils worked with. Of the temperatures used, the insects were the most 
58828' ji8S' ' " 6 
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acUve at 85*’ G. Progressing either way from this temperature the carbon 
dioxide production falls considerably. 

“If moisture conditions of the wheat are favorable, the rice weevil respires 
more than the granary weevil, weight for weight, but if individual weevils 
are compared, the granary weevil has the higher rate of respiration. 

“Grain infested with insects probably will tend to go ‘out of condition* 
much sooner than uninfested grain. The metabolic water and heat given 
off by the insects no doubt hasten this process and may even initiate it** 

Part 2 (pp. 20-30) takes up the relation of insect respiration to the toxicity 
of fumigants. Comparative studies of the rate of respiration and the suscep- 
tibility to fumigants were made of three species of stored product insects, 
namely, the confused flour beetle, the rice weevil, and the granary weevil It 
was found that while the confused flour beetle has the highest rate of 
respiration, it is tlie most resistant to carbon disulfide and ethylene oxide. 
The relationship between toxicity and rate of respiration holds fairly well for 
the rice weevil and the granary weevil. 

“Studies similar to the above were carried out on the four stages of the 
confused flour beetle. From the data presented it seems there is no definite 
relationship between the rate of respiration of the different stages of an insect 
and their susceptibility to fumigants. 

“In comparing the susceptibility of Insects or their stages to fumigants, the 
rate of respiration is not the only factor to take into consideration. Within 
a given stage any extrinsic factor that may tend to increase the rate of 
metabolism of that stage may also tend to increase the susceptibility of it 
to fumigants. This is shown by the effect of temperature on both the rate 
of respiration and the susceptibility of adult insects to fumigants.” 

A list is given of 35 references to the literature. 

The biology of mayflies, with a systematic account of North American 
species, J. G. Needham, J. R. Tbavee, Y. C. Hsu, et al. {Ithaca^ N. Y.: Corn- 
stock PuJ). Co., 19S5, pp. [Yy/]-f75P, pU. [41], figs. 168). — ^Part 1 of this work 
deals with mayflies in general (pp. 1-236), part 2 with North American may- 
flies — a systematic account of North American si)ecles in both adult and 
lymphal stages (pp. 237-739). Practical analytical keys of the eggs of North 
American mayflies, of the families, subfamilies, genera, groups of species, and 
gills of nymphs are included. 

Our enemy the termite, T. E. Snyder (Ithaca, N. T.: Comstock Pub. Co., 
19SS, PP* XII ’^196, pis. 11, figs. 56). — This contribution on the biology and 
control of the termites native to the United States is based upon observations 
in the field and information gained from a study of artificial colonies in the 
laboratory while engaged in work with the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine extending over a period of 26 yr. Information relating 
to city building codes for Insuring protection against termites and decay ap- 
pears in an appendix. A table (by families) of the Isoptera or termites of 
the world, a classified list of the termites of the United States, and a tabulated 
classification of termite guests or inquillnes are given in addenda. A glossary 
of technical terms and an index are included. 

Phase yariation in non-swarming grasshoppers, I. A. Rubtzov (Bui. Ent. 
Res., 26 (19S5), No. 4, pp. 499-520, pis. 2, figs. 2). — ^The data here presented 
suggest that the inheritable variations Inside the species, following the law 
of homologous series and the individual phase variability, as defined by 
Uvarov (E. S. B., 61, p. 64) , do not contradict each other and are found prob- 
ably in all the Acridldae, though in different degrees. “The degree of phase 
variability is very different according to the species and varies from the strik- 
ing structural and biological transformation in Loousta mtffratoria L. to the 
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small, but tvbolly analogous, thanges In noaowatmliig graisBlioppeni. Tbe degm 
of phase Tariabllity Is directly connected with the possibilities for a glfen 
species or race to develop In a restricted space In numbers exceeding those 
which can find sufQdent food In the place of hatching. We believe that this 
explains both the origin and the biological meaning of the phase variability, 
which can be regarded as a special adaptation.*’ 

Rhythm, synchronism, and alternation in the stridnlatlon of Orthoptera, 
B. B. Fulton (Jour. Elisha MitcheU 8oi. Boo., 60 (1064), No, 1-4S, pp, JWMd7).— 
This is a contribution from the North Carolina Experiment Station. 

Proceedings of the Third International Locust Conference, London, Sep- 
tember 18, 1984 (London: Oovt, 1964, PP- lS4t plo, 2, figs, 6). — Following a 
brief report of the proceedings of the third conference, at which the first has 
been noted (E. S. R., 46, p. 853), information is presented in 23 appendixes. 
The report is in both English and French and the appendixes are In either 
English or French. 

Thrips investigation. — ^Vn, On the effect of temperature and food upon 
egg production and the length of adult life of Thrips Imaglnls Bagnall, 
H. G. Andrew ABTHA (Jour, Council 8ci. and Indus, Res, [Aust,), 8 (1965), No. 4t 
pp. 281-288, figs, 2 ), — In the studies at Melbourne here reported (E. S. B., 7^ 
p. 649) it was found that no eggs of T, imaginis “were laid below about 8.5* C. 
At higher temperatures the total number of eggs laid was not affected by 
temperature, but the rate of egg production was proportional to the 
temperature. 

“The insects lived for a much longer period at the low than at the hlfiher 
temperatures; the mean length of life of females at 23* was 45.7 days com- 
pared with 251.3 days at 8*. Males lived as long as females at 8*, but had 
shorter life at 23* (males 31.5 days, females 45.7 days). 

“Food was found to play an important part in the production of eggs. 
Without pollen, egg production did not proceed normally. Probably It Is the 
protein content of the pollen which makes it so necessary. Tbe stamen of 
Antirrhinum (with the anther removed) contained sufficient protein to support 
life, but not sufficient to enable normal production to proceed. When the 
leaf tissue of Plantago Umoeolata or Trifolium repens was the. only food avail- 
able, the length of life was reduced and no eggs were produced.” 

The genus Aptinothrlps Haliday (Thysanoptera: Terebrantia) , E. B. 
Speyer (Boy, Ent, 8oo, London, Trans., 86 (1965), No, 4f PP* 4^2-508, pi, 1, figs, 
29 ), — ^A discussion of the taxonomy of the genus Aptinothrips represented by 
five species, their habitat and distribution, etc., is here presented. 

Contributions towards a Imowledge of the Thysanoptera of Egypt, X, 
H. PRIESNER (Bul, 8oo. Roy, Ent, jSgypte, 28 (1965), pp. 615-625, figs, 5 ), — ^A 
continuation of this contrlbutloii (B. S. B., 72, p. 659) in which one species of 
Aeoloth/rips, one of Taeniothrips, <me of TrehemieUa, and two spedies and one 
form of HaplothHps are described as new. 

The lily thrips (Liothrips vaneeckei Priesner), W. E. H. Hodson (Bul. 
Ent. Res., 26 (1965), No. 4, pp. 469-474, pi. 1).— Attention is drawn to the pres- 
ence of L. vaneeckei on lilies in England. Reference is made to a rq^rt by 
Bchopp and Doucette in 1932 (E. S. R., 68, p. 854) of its abundance upon a 
native lily in Oregon. The account includes an Illustrated description of the 
several stages of the spe<de8 and a dlscnssion of its life history and haUts, 
injury, and control measures. A method of fumigation with paradi<dilorobon- 
sene is descrlbod, and the necessary apparatus to employ and tedinlc to obsmrvo 
when fumigating upon a commercial scale are outlined. 

Kotes m l^gns simonyi Bent* (Oapsidao) , a cotton post In Uganda, 
Cl. L. B. B4lfO(Km (SsO, Ent. Res,, 26 No. 4, pp, 44BM58, pL 
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capsid bug L. simonyi has been found by the author to cause sericms damage to 
cotton in Uganda by sucking the young leaves and apical buds, by retarding the 
growth of the branches, and by sucking the young bolls. There are indications 
that soil and climatic factors are of importance in controlling this pest 

A new species of parasite of Typhlocyba pomaria McAtee (Hymenop- 
tera: Bethylidae) , C. F. W. Muesebeck {Ent. Soc, Wash, Proc., 57 {1935) ^ 
No. 8j pp. 167 f 168). — parasite reared from the white apple leafhopper at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., also collected in the Champlain Valley of New York and at 
College Park, Md., is described as new under the name Apholopus typMocyhae. 

The apple leaf-hopper, J. W. Evans (Tasmanian Jour. Agr., 6 (1935) j No, 4t 
pp. 155-157, fig. 1). — The apple leafhopper, possibly of European origin, was 
recorded in Australia in 1918 as from the United States, and has now spread to 
Tasmania. 

Hemipterous predators of the weevils Cosmopolites and Odoipoms, 

W. E. China (Bui. Ent. Res., 26 (1935), No. 4, pp. 497, 498). — ^The cydnid Oeo- 
tomus pygmaeus Dali., the nubid Phorticus pygmaeus Popp., and the capsid 
Fulvius nigricomis Popp, are noted as predacious on the eggs, and the reduviid 
Physoderes cvrouiUmis n. sp. on the larvae, of weevils of the genera Cosmopolites 
and Odoipoms. 

Catalog of the American species of Laternariidae (.Homoptera: Fulgo- 
roidea) [trans. title], A. da Costa Lima (Mem. Inst. Oswaldo Cruz, 30 (1935), 
No. 3, pp. .^81-517). — Members of the fulgorid family Laternariidae are listed, 
with references to the literature. An index to the genera and species is included. 

The relation of foliage color to aphid resistance in some varieties of 
canning peas, E. M. Searls (Jour. Agr. Res. [U. 8.}, 51 (1935), No. 7, pp. 613- 
619, fig. 1). — A study at the Wisconsin Experiment Station of the resistance of 
certain varieties of peas to the pea aphid and the apparent relation between 
resistance to aphid attack and color of foliage is reported upon. 

In the course of tliis work “three varieties of canning peas. Yellow Admiral, 
Onward, and Perfection were hybridized with each other, making all possible 
combinations. Perfection, which is susceptible, has dark-green foliage, while 
that of the resistant Yellow Admiral and Onward is a light green which closely 
approximates yellow. Yellow Admiral has a tall habit of growth. The other 
two varieties are dwarf. The offspring were classified in the F* as to height 
of vine and color of foliage. Color variation in the progenies was continuous, 
and only those which were obviously either yellow or green were used in the 
subsequent tests. Third-generation families of the different classes were grown 
in solid blocks and artificially infested with aphids when about 3 in. high. Four 
aphid counts were made from each class at 2-day intervals after the plants were 
in full bloom. These counts showed that classes with green foliage were suscep- 
tible and that those with yellow foliage were resistant in both classes of vine 
height. Fifth-generation dwarf families were tested as the third generatimi 
had been, except that each family was tested separately. All the yellow families 
in this test were resistant, while the green families were susceptible. 

“The tests have shown that, among the families examined, those with yeUow 
foliage were resistant to the pea aphid while those with green foliage were 
susceptible. Since this relation has held through succeeding generations, it Is 
assumed that resistance and susceptibility are inherited with the yellow and 
the green foliage color, respectively. In every instance the plants were artifi- 
cially infested with the same number of aphids. The ensuing aphid population 
is^ therefore, an expression of ability to resist the attack of the insect ratAmr 
than an instance of tolerance or avoidance.*’ 

Notes on western aphids, G. F. Knowlton (PanrPadfic Bnt^ H it9$5)t 
No. 3, pp. 135-142, figs. 2). — In this contribution from the Utah Experiment Eta- 
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tion Are impeded are Aeseribod as new, ii8mdy» M<Hjr^ 9 iplMm BportMmm and 
Aphis niffrapreffiUis, both taken fwan Okrttsothiumim spp , ; A. stmassa taken from 
a parrpi/ and Oinara- soarohursara taken from Ahies oonoolor, all fh«n Utah; 
and 0, ohsunheri4$ii taken from Pinus moniioola in Washington and Oregon ami 
reported as damaging sugar pine and white pine. Notes are presented on sevmml 
additional species. 

Winter mortalitjr of black scale in relation to control treatments, R. H. 
Smith {Calif, Citrogr,, 21 {1986), No. 3, pp. 196, 107).— The California Citrus 
Experiment Station has found that the variation in the results obtained from 
the insecticide treatment of the orchard for the black scale is explained by the 
differences in the amount of natural mortality of the scale that occurs in dif- 
ferent years and perhaps in different groves during the fall and winter mcmths. 

Codling moth control expOTiments, Blackwood, 1984—85, K. Fowleb 
(Jour. Dept. Agr. So. Aust., 39 (1935), No. pp. 438-467, figs. 2). — ^In continuing 
codling moth control experiments (E. 8. R., 73, p. 77), white oil emulsion 
sprays were found to give materially the same control as did arsenate of lead 
sprays, and when used for the last three covers resulted in less arsenical 
residue. It was found that while the white oil emulsion spray should be 
used with caution on Cleopatra apples it appeared to be safe when used on 
other varieties. Molasses proved more effective as a lure than apple vinegar. 
The need for covered traps to prevent birds interfering with records of moths 
trapped is pointed out. The reduction of moth populations in orchards by 
trapping did not seem to reduce the wastage due to codling moth injury. 
Chemical bandages were found to be effective traps for codling moth larvae. 

The codling moth problem: Results of trials at Bathurst, S. L. Aixman 
(Agr. Qaz. N. 8. Wales, 46 (1935), No. 8, pp. 459-463, figs. 8). — In control work 
with the codling moth, the application of lead arsenate with white oil added 
to the last three cover sprays reduced infestation to approximately 5 percent, 
as compared with 67 percent in the untreated plat. “No appreciable differences 
were shown in the control efficiency of the various white oils employed. 
Where kerosene or casein was added to the lead arsenate, they were decidedly 
not so effective as where white oil was added, and rather less effective than 
where fish oil was employed. Pish oil did not afford the same measure of 
protection as the white oils. Of the nonarsenicals tested, nicotine sulfate 
plus white oil was the most effective, but was noticeably inferior to lead 
arsenate. A comparison of an imported and a local nicotine sulfate revealed 
similar efficiency. A natural and a synthetic cryolite were tested, and each 
afforded some measure of protection, although markedly inferior to the nico- 
tine sulfate and oil combination.'* 

The codling moth in India, H. 8. Pbuthi {Agr. and Livestock in India, S 
(1935), No. 5, pp. 522, 523, pis. 2).— It is reported that while the codling moth 
apparently has not been recorded from any part of the Indian Empire, it was 
found during the summer of 1965, together with the eye-spotted budmoth which 
does similar damage, infesting several fruits in the Quetta area, the identlff- 
cation having been confirmed by the Imperial Institute of Entomology, London. 

Present day spray practices for codling moth control, R. L. Webstbs 
{Better Fruit, 30 (1936), No. 8, pp. 3, 4, 10, 11, 12, figs. 3).— A discussion of 
the codling moth control intiblem, particularly as it applies to Washington 
conditi<ms. 

Reoent dev^i^meBts in codling moth control, B. A. Poster {Penn. Stats 
Hort. Assoc. Proo,, 7$ (1935), pp. Sl-60).—A discussion of the status of codling 
moth ctmtrol at the end of 1934. 

The alimentary eanal of the oriental fruit moth larva, R. B. NsiswaifiXER 
{Ohio Jour. Soi., 85 (1935), No. 6, pp. 45Jh^9, figs. 11).— A brtef account of the 
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gross anatomy and histology of the dlgestlTe tract of the oriental fmit motSi, 
contributed from the Ohio Experiment Station. 

The peach moth (Cydia molesta Bnsck) investigations in the Oonlhtmi 
Valley, Victoria: Progress report for the season 1084—85, F. J. Qat 
{Jour, Council Soi. and Indus, Res, [Aim!.], 8 il9SS), No, 8, pp. 171’^176), — The 
work of the year, while of a preliminary nature, has shown that both newly 
hatched oriental peach moth larvae and codling moth larvae “have the habit 
of rejecting all surface tissue. The small size of newly hatched peach 
moth larvae compared with newly hatched codling moth larvae suggests that 
the efficiency of stomach poisons is influenced by particle size. Of the vari- 
ous substances tested as ovicides and cover sprays nicotine sulfate definitely 
gave the most promising results. Its compatabiUty with other sprays makes 
It especially suitable for use In combination with early season routine sprays. 

“The evidence indicates that untreated bandages not only catch large num- 
bers of overwintering peach moth larvae, but also favor the action of native 
parasites. Native parasites appear to be restricted In their action to the 
winter months. Arrangements have been made with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture to introduce the Ichneumon parasite Macrocentrus 
anoylivorus Rohw., which attacks peach moth larvae in the spring and summer.** 

The moth borer (Argyria sticticraspis H.) of sugarcane in south India, 
T. y. Ramakbishna Atyab and V. Maboabandhu (Agr, and Livestock in Jndin, 
5 (1985), No, 8, pp. 50S-521), — ^An account is given of the life history and habits 
of an Important sugarcane moth borer in south India. 

The times of activity of certain nocturnal insects, chiefly Lepidoptera, 
as indicated by a Ught-trap, O. B. Wuxiams {Roy, Bnt. Soo, London^ Trans, ^ 
8S (1985) t No, 4, pp. 828‘-555, pis, 8, figs, P). — ^A description is given of a light 
trap which has under it eight killing bottles arranged so that by a clockwork 
mechanism they can be changed at any time desired during the night. The 
trap was working in the fields at Rothamsted Experimental Station on all except 
17 nights in the 2 yr. from March 1, 1988, to B^b. 28, 1935, some 109,844 
Insects having been captured the first year and 108,362 the second. 

Some new coccid-eating gall midges (Oecidomyldae) , H. F. Babnes (Bill. 
Ent, Res,, 26 {1985), No, 4, pp. 595-880).— This further contribution from the 
Rothamsted Experimental Station (E. S. R., 70, p. 66) includes descriptions of 
four new species of gall midges that attack cocdds. 

Notes on Oecidomyldae, [I], 11, H. F. Babnes {Ann, and Mag, Nat, Hist., 
10. ger„ 9 {1982), No. 58, pp. 475-484; 17 {1986), No. 98, pp. «7«79).— The first 
of these contributions from the Rothamsted Experimental Station presents 
Information on 27 forms, of which 4 are described as new. The second con- 
tains descriptions and notes on various cecidomylds of potential or actual 
importance, of which 4 are described as new. 

The New Jersey mosquito problem: A survey of past performance, 
present state, and future outlook, T. J. Heahlee {New Jersey Stas. Giro, 860 
{1985), pp. 19, figs, 9).— This discussion of the mosquito as related to New Jer- 
sey takes up the development of fundamental theory in mosquito control, the 
progress of practical work, and the problem of mosquito control as related to 
the development of the State. 

Observations on a mosquito flight in Salt Dake City, D. M. Ribs (Utah 
Univ. Bui., 25 {1985), No. 5, pp. 6, fig. I).— A report made of observations at Sidt 
Lake Gijty of the flight of Aedes dorsalis (Melg.) in September 1982 Is accom- 
panied by a descriptive map. On different occasions the flights of mosqultoeA 
which appear in large broods when conditi<ms are favorable, have been defl^ 
nitely traced fOr several miles. 
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Britlili mosqvtlOM aad 61ia|r potttrol, F. W. Eowmsm and a P, Jambs 
{Brit Mui. {Nat Biith Noon. 8er. No. 4 A, a rev. (iPAf). pp. S0, fipe* 4).— 
A revised edition oA tills practical account (B. S. B., 60^ p, 860). 

The breeding habiU of Anopheles litoralis and A. indeflnltas in salt- 
water ponds» W, V. Kino and F. del Rosamo (PhiUppine Jour. Boi., 67 
No. S, pp. SB9^49, pU. 7, fige. 8).— In the course of a study of A. UtonOie Bang 
and A, indefinitua Ludlow, the two Philippine species of Anopheles that breed 
in salt water, larval collections were made in a series of ponds near 
over a period of 12 mo. The optimum breeding conditions for each species 
were found to occur at a different range of salt concentrations, which in turn 
vary with the seasons, accounting for the marked seasonal fluctuations in the 
abundance of the two species. The maximum concentration in which breeding 
of A. UtoraUa was found was 8.8 percent 

Sand fly control in mangrove marshes, J. B. Hull and W. E. Dove {Heh 
minthol. Boc, Wash. Proo., 2 (1935), No. 2, p. 69). — Reference is made to experi- 
mental control of the sand fly in the St. Lude mosquito district, near B^rt 
Pierce, Fla., by diking and pumping certain areas. The drying out of the soil 
destroys sand fly larvae, prevents the breeding of mosquitoes, and gradually 
reclaims land for agricultural purposes. 

Lubricating oil emulsion as a buffalo gnat repellent, H. H. Schwabdt 
(Jour. Kans. Ent Boo., 8 (1935), No. 4* P* the search in Arkansas for 

an efficient and noniujurlous repellent for Eusitmlium pecuarum which can be 
used at a moderate cost, a cold-mixed oil emulsion similar to that described 
by Richardson and Griffin (E. S. R., 55, p. 558) and made from potash flsh-oll 
&(»ap and lubricating oil, 1 lb. of the former to 8 qt of the latter, was tound 
to be the most promising. ^Tests made during the seasons of 1988, 1984, and 
1985 in various gnat infested counties in Arkansas have shown this emulsion 
to be equal to or superior to the repellents now in use. In addition it is very 
low in cost and has not caused noticeable injury to mules and cows, the 
animals on which tests have been made. Applications remain effective for 
3 to 8 hr., depending on weather conditions and the activity of the animaL*’ 

A comparative study of the development of the Stomoxydinae (espe- 
cially Haematobia stimulans Meigen) with remarks on other coprophagous 
mnsclds, M. Thomsen (Zool. Boo. London, Proo., 1935, IJJ, pp. 531-550, pis. 8).—* 
The morphology of the egg, larva, and pupa of H. stimulans is described, the 
developmental stages being compared with those of the stablefly and the hmm* 
fly. A list of 25 references to the literature is included. 

The role of pine oil in cattle fly sprays, A. M. Pbabson (Delaware Bta. 
Bui. 196 (1935), pp. 63, figs. 48>.— The results of studies conducted from Febru- 
ary 19, 1984, to September 30, 1986, are reported upon, the details being given 
in 37 tables and 89 graphs. 

Tests have shown that *'pine oil increases (activates) the toxicRy of pyre- * 
thrum extract in relation to the amount added. The toxicity of a 1 lb. per 
gallon pyrethrum Ga>ray may be maintained by substituting 10, 15, or 25 pero^t 
pine oil for OJ25, 0.5, or 0.75 lb. pyrethrum, respectively. Pyrethrum-pine oil 
combinations, in a petroleum oil base, display the same rate of kill as a *pyre- 
thrum alone’ apray, there being no significant mortality after 24 hr. Pyretbmm- 
pine oil combinations possess a higher 'knockdown’ value than a pyrethrum 
alone spray of comparable mortality. Pine oil retards the rate of predpitatimi, 
change of color, and loss in toxicity of pyrethrum sprays when exposed to sun- 
light* Hig h grade pine oils are more effective than those of low grade for 
combinatKm with pyrethrum, in respect to both toxicity and the prevmitioa of 
deterioration. 
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the knockdown and mortality produced by derrU extract aire in- 
creased (activated) by pine oiL The rate of activation is greater than with 
pyrethrum. Derris-pine oil combinations exhibit the same rate of kill as 
derris alone, significant mortality oeeurrlng after 24 hr. High grade pine 
oils are more effective than those of low grade when combined with derris 
extract. The differences are not as distinct, however, as with pyrethrum. 
The effect of pine oil upon the toxicity of rotenone and of derris extract is 
similar. Pine oil in concentrations as high as 25 percent produces no effect 
upon the toxicity of an aliphatic thiocyanate. 

“High grade pine oils are more toxic tlmn those of low grade. From the 
standpoints of efficiency and economy, however, none of the pine oils tested 
are superior to No. 308 [the commercial product Yarmor] in toxicity, or as an 
activator of pyrethrum and derris extracts. It exhibits greater toxicity when 
incorporated with a base oil of low viscosity (30-35 ISoybolt] sec.) than with a 
base oil of high viscosity (85 sec.).” 

In the tests conducted it was found that “pine oil increases the repellence 
of pyrethrum extract in relation to the amount added. The repellence of a 
1 lb. per gallon pyrethrum spray may be maintained by substituting 10 or 15 
percent pine oil for 0.25 or 0.5 lb. pyrethrum, respectively. Pine oil increases 
the repellence of derris extract in relation to the amount added, but not at 
as great a rate as that of pyrethrum extract. The rejKjllence of an aliphatic 
thiocyanate is unaffected by the addition of pine oil. 

“Cows sprayed with 25 percent i)ine oil in No. 40 base oil suffertKi no skin 
injury or other ill effects from such treatment. The repellent efficiency of base 
oil No. 40 (alone) apparently varies from 20 to 78 percent. An average of 
44 percent was recorded in each of two series of tests. Pine oil may be safely 
and economically employed in practical cattle fly spray formulas.” 

Blowflies and locust poisoning: Scarcity of blowflies during the season 
1984-35, A. H. DE Vbies {Farming in So. Africa, 11 il9$6), No. 118, pp. 21, 
22). — It is concluded that the scarcity of blowflies in South Africa during the 
season 1934-35 was due in general to extensive locust spraying operations and 
to climatic conditions, esix*cially abnormally and unseasonably cold weather, 
which retarded their development. 

Studies on the higher Diptera of medical and veterinary importance. — 
A revision of the species of the genus Glossina Wiedemann based on a 
comparative study of the male and female terminalia, W. S. Patton {Ann. 
Trop. Med. and Parafdtol., 29 {1935), No. k, pp. 483-496, figs, 11). — A continua- 
tion of the author’s studies (E. S. R., 74, p. 375). 

The effects of temperature and humidity on the cheese skipper (Plo- 
phila casei (L.) )» Smabt {Jour. Expt. Biol., 12 {1935), No. 4, pp. S84S88, 
fig. 1). — The results of a short series of experiments carried out to determine 
the thermal death point under conditions of controlled humidity of the larva 
and pupa of the cheese skipper are reported. 

The larva was found to be extremely resistant to high temperatures, having 
withstood 62® C. for 1 hr. and 45® for 24 hr. The death of the pupa at a 
much lower temperature was shown to be due to a secondary effect of 
temperature on its physiology. 

Are some honeybees Immune to Bacillus larvae? R. G. Richmond {Jour. 
Oolo.-Wyo. Acad. Sci., 2 {1935), No. 1, p. 78).— Recent experiments are said to 
indicate that some strains of honeybees may have a form of immunity to 
American foul brood. 

Progress report of the Dominion apiarist, 0. B. Goodebham (Canada flapt. 
Farms, Bee Div. Rpt. 1931-33, pp. 37, figs. 8).— This further report d^als with 
experimental work for the years 1981-88 <B. S. B., 67, p. 446). 
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The litologf mmd economic etetat of the common hlnck jmt of sooth 
Indio-^domimnotiis (Tsasemjmnex) compressns listr*, P. K. Kbissna 
Ayyab (Bel. Eni. Rea., te (im). No. 4, pp. 575^86, fOa. 2, figa. «).— The com- 
mon black ant V. compreaeua here dealt with, one of the most abundant and 
best-known species of ants In south India, is an indirect source of injury 
to a variety of cultivated crops,, ornamental plants, trees, and shrubs through 
its symbiotic association with many mealybugs, scale Insects, aphids, ful- 
gorids, psyllids, membraclds, and lycaenld caterpillars. 

Two chalcldold egg-parasites of Diprion sertifer Geoffr., C. FEBBikBE 
(Bui. Ent. Rea., 26 (1985), No. 4, pp. 5T/--575, figs. 2). — Tetracampe diprUmit 
reared from the eggs of D. sertifer in Sweden, is described as new. The egg 
parasite AchrpaochareUa ruforum Krausse, from Czechoslovakia, is rede- 
scribed. 

An egg parasite of the plague grasshopper, N. »S. Ncmu: (Agr. Gaz. N. S. 
Wales, 4d (1985), No. 9, pp. 513-518, figs. 6). — Observations of Scelio fulgidu^, 
which breeds in the egg of the plague grasshopper Calataria (Ohortoicetes) 
tcrminifera in New South Wales, are reported upon. It is concluded that this 
parasite is Incapable of preventing the occurrence of periodical outbreaks of 
grasshoppers, but once the outbreaks do occur this parasite takes an important 
part in again reducing them to harmless numbers. 

Brachymeria carlnatifrons, new species (Hymenoptera: Ohalcidldae) , 
A. B. Gahan (Ent. Soo. Wash. Proo., 87 (1985), No. 8, pp. 165-167).-— The chalcld 
here described as new is said to have been reared from puparia of Para- 
dexodes epiUichnae Aid., parasitizing Epilachna varivestis Muls. and E. defeota 
Muls. at Cuernavaca, Mexico. 

Descriptions of two important chalcids from Egypt and the Sudan [trans. 
title], C. FEBEifeRE (Bui. 8oc. Roy Ent. J^gypte, 28 (1985), pp. 865-870, figs. 8).— 
Dirhinus toohlfahrtiae, reared from the pupa of Wohlfahrtia nuba Wied. at 
Khartoum, Sudan, and Elasmus platyedrae from the pink bollworm at Bahtim 
and Giza in Egypt, are described as new. 

The woolly aphid parasite: Effect of orchard sprays on Aphelinus mali. 
N. S. Noble (Agr. Gaz. N. 8. Wales, 46 (1985), No. 10, pp. 573-575, figs. 2).— In a 
series of laboratory experiments with nicotine sulfate, various miscible oils, 
and lime-sulfur on A. mali, all were found to have little or no influence on 
the emergence of parasites. In an examination of the parasitized aphids on 
the twigs treated, in which 100 percent parasitism was found, 28 percent of 
the total parasites were in the pupal stage and 39.33 percent contained either 
mature larval or pupal parasit^ 

Descriptions of two new encyrtid parasites of non-diaspine scales, H. L. 
Dozier (Ent. 800. Wash. Proo., 37 (1935), No. 9, pp. 188-185).— Aenasioidea 
trimhlei, reared from Lecanium quercifex on white oak at Caledonia, Pa., and 
Coooidootonua oeroplaatae, reared from the three 8i)ecies of CeropUisies on im- 
ported Fioue spp. in Haiti, where it appears to be the principal contnflUng 
factor for the Florida wax scale, are described as new. 

On two little known genera of Braconidae (Hymenoptera), C. P. W, 
Muesebeck (Ent. 80c. Wash. Proo., 87 (1985), No. 9, pp. 178-177, figs. 2).— In 
this contributicm the genera Dirrhope and Acrisis are redefined, and the speries 
D. amerioaaia reared from Eotoedemia phleophaga Busck in FRlls Church, Va., 
is described as new. 

Olwmwatimm on saw-llles of the genus Perga, with notes on some reared 
primmry parasites of the families Trigonalldae, Ichneumonidae, and Ta- 
chinldae, J. W. Raff (i^oy. 80c. VUstoria, Proo., n. ser., 47 (1984), No. 1, pp. 
H-77, pit. 2, figa. 9).— The several sections of this contribution deal, reig»eis 
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tlvely, with the life history of the sawflles from the time of entering the soil 
for cocoon spinning to the emergence of the adult, the results of emmgences 
from captive broods of sawfly larvae, and notes on primary parasites of Perga 
spp., namely, Trigonalldae, Ichnenmonldee, and Tachinldae. 

The cockchafer beetle: Its incidence and control, H. W. Thoi£PSon {WeUh 
Jour. Agr., 10 {19S4), pp. S08-S16, pi. 1). — Observations of Melolontha vulgarU 
F. made by the author in Monmouthshire, south Wales, have shown naphthalene 
at the rate of 5 to 6 cwt. per acre to give control of chafer grubs when ai^lied 
In the early autumn, and that satisfactory control of the grubs can also be 
obtained by summer applications \vhen the material can be worked into the 
ground, or when there is sufficient rain to wash it well in. 

On grassland, control was obtained on a test plat at one center by a dressing 
of 3 cwt. per acre, while at another the test failed owing to the abnormally 
dry weather conditions. It is recommended that where naphthalene dressings 
are resorted to, applications of 5 or 6 cwt. per acre be given. In one case 
on grassland and one on arable land control was obtained by applications at 
half that strength; in each of these two cases, however, exceptionally heavy 
rain followed the application and may account for the satisfactory result 

It appears that a heavy dressing of soot may also be effective as a control 
measure. 

The control of Phyllopertha horticola L. in grassland, G. L. Walton 
{Univ. Bristol, Agr. and Hort. Res. 8ta., Long Ashton, Ann. Rpt, 19S4, pp. 150-- 
157, fig. 1). — A report Is made upon a serious infestation of 20 acres of grassland 
near Yeovil, Somersetshire, with the larvae of P. hortioola. 

**Surface dressings of crude naphthalene applied at the rate of 2 cwt. per 
acre in early October 1933 effected a marked control of the larvae for that 
season. Further field trials and observations carried out during 1034 showed 
that the adult beetles preferred hay grass to land closely grazed ; they failed 
to oviposit on land mown at the commencement of their flight period. A trial, 
using 56 lb. per acre of fiowers of sulfur, applied as a surface dressing to 
meadow and pasture grass as a deterrent to ovlposition, yielded results of an 
indeterminate character.” 

A new Ataenius from Florida (Coleoptera: Scarabaeidae) , O. L. Cart- 
WRIGHT {Canad. Ent., 66 {19S4), No. 9, pp. 200, 201).— This is a contribution 
from the South Carolina Experiment Station. 

The biology and distribution of Bhizopertha dominlca (Fab.) i C. Potter 
{Roy. Ent. 8oo. London, Trans., 8S {1985), No. 4, pp. 449-482, figs. 25).— This 
contribution, presented with a three-page list of references to the literature, 
deals with the nomenclature and synonymy, distribution, substances recorded 
as food, life history of specimens fed on synthetic whole meal flour under con- 
trolled conditions of temperature and humidity, and natural enemies of the 
bostrychid beetle R. donUndoa. Detailed descriptions of the mature larva and 
adult' beetle are included. 

Recent studies of this pest, known as the lesser grain borer, by Schwardt 
at the Arkansas Experiment Station have been noted (E. S. R., 06, p. 640; 
69, p. 836). 

The control of the brassy willow beetle Phyllodecta vltellinae L., with 
special reference to the use of dusts, H. P. Hutchinson and H. G. H. Kbabns 
(Univ. Bristol, Agr. and Hort. Res. 8ta., Long Ashton, Ann. Rpt., 1984, PP* W'" 
149). -‘The experiments reported have shown that a satisfactory control of 
P. vitelUnae can be secured by the use of a derris dust Under dry weather 
conditions, the powder retained after application sufficient effective toclelty to 
kill or to repel wandering beetles for at least 8 days. 
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of color poKcm im tlio a Aiiy hlL A. PiJ^aaa 

{Jour. Oolo,-Wyo. A^. 8oi„ 2 {1925), No. 1, p. 75).— A contribution ftom the 
(:k>UNrado Experiment Station. 

Obsenrattone on the eeaeonal actirities of wireworms (Elateridae), 
It. a Bbyson {Jour. Kam. Bnl. Boo., 8 {1925), No. A PP. 15i-W. fifu J).— Oon- 
Iribotlng from the K ansas Experiment Station, the anther presents the details 
(•f observations in table and chart form. He has found that ‘‘wireworms move 
upward and downward In the soil in response to unfavorable environmental 
conditions at the surface. Extreme soil temperatures, above 80** F. or below 82**, 
apparently are unfavorable to the larvae. Observations and collection data in* 
dicate that the larvae can withstand freezing temperatures without apparent 
injury. Similar observations show that they are injured by high temperatures 
which dry out the soil. The data show that the larvae are below the plow line 
during November, December, and January in the cold season of the year and 
during July and August during the summer season. Diggings reveal the fact 
that the larvae are near the surface or at least above plow line during the other 
severe months of the year. Collection records show the larvae feeding near the 
surface on the roots of weeds and various cultivated plants. Food studies indi- 
cate a predacious habit. Recommendations to fall plow as a means of control 
for this pest would be of questionable value.*' 

A natural enemy of Stephanoderes hampei Ferr.: Beauveria bassiana 
(Bals.) VniU. — A study of the environmental factors determining its In* 
crease, R. L. Steyaebt {Un ennemi naturel du Stephanoderes: Le Beauveria 
haasUma {Bala.) VufU. — Etude dea facteura amhianta rdffisaant aa pullvlatUm. 
Bruwellea: Jnat. Natl. Etude Agron. Congo BelgCy 1925, pp. 46 , figa. [16]). — This 
is a report of studies of a fungus parasite of the coffee berry beetle borer B. ham- 
pei in the Belgian Congo, the details of which are given in tables and charts 
presented with a list of 28 references to the literature. 

On the chestnut weevil Curculio dentipes (Roelofs), especlaUy .on the 
larval stage, M. KatO {Tdhoku Imp. Univ., Bci. Bpts., 4 . aer., 10 {1925), No. 2, 
pp. 5l5~-552, pla. 5, figa. 22). — Studies of the anatomy and biology of C. dentipea, 
which is more destructive than the moth pest Cgdia aplendana Hiibn. with which 
it is associated, are reported upon, the details being given in 19 tables and illus- 
trated with 17 charts. Of 5,270 nuts collected at Akiu, 00.8 percent contained 
punctures or eggs, from 48 percent of which infested nuts larvae emerged. 

The Texas citrus mite, a new species, £. A. McQbegob {Ent. 80 c. Wash. 
Proo., 27 {1925), No. 8 , pp. 161--165, figa. 8).--Under the name Anychua clarki, a 
mite whicdi occurs throughout the Lower Rio Grande Valley citrus area and is a 
source of injury to citrus is described as new. 

Observations on the Ixodoidea of the Argentine RepubUc [trans. title], 
H. DE Beaubepaibe Abagao {Mem. Inst. Oawaldo Cruz, 20 (1925), No. 2, pp. 519- 
524 , pi. 1; Eng. aha., p. 581).--A list of the species of ticks recognized as occur- 
ring in Argentina, 23 in number; a list of the species with their hosts and the 
localities in whlidi collected, presented in table form ; host and collection locality 
notes on 71 lots comprising 13 different species of ticks received at the Oawaldo 
Cruz Institute f nnn S. Mazza ; and notes on 10 of the species listed are included, 
accompanied by a bibliography of 86 titles. 

Description of a tick, Omithodoros coprophilus n. sp., from bat guano, 
A, MoIwrosH {Parasitolgoy, 27 (1925), No. A PP- 519-522, pi. 1 , figa. £).— Uniter 
the name O. ooprophilus a tick taken from bat guano originating at Linares, 
Mexico, probably a parasite of bats, also collect^ from bat guano at Tucson, 
Aria., is 4escrihed as new. 

[Tho widow spidmr (Latrodectus mactans) ]-, F* E. Beoxsb and 

F. E. D'Aifoun {Jour. Colo.-Wyo, Acad. Bd., 2 {1925), No. 1 , pp, 44-45 ). — A 
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brief account of the black widow spider in which <1) the natural history (pp. 
44, 46) and (2) the properties of the Tenom (pp. 45, 46) are considered. 

A review of the biology and distribution of the hourglass spider, G. S. 
Bubt {Jour. Rons. Ent. 8oc., 8 (1935), No. 4, pp. 117-1^).— This review, pre- 
sented with a list of 23 references to the literature, includes a detailed account 
of the geographical distribution, by States, of Latrodectus mactms Fab., the 
localities and dates of occurrence, together with the authority, being given. 

ANIMAL PEODUGTION 

[Investigations with livestock in Arkansas] {Arkansaft 8ta. Bui. 323 
(1935), pp. 30-82). — The results obtained in tests with livestock are reported 
on soybean pasture, cowpea pasture, and Sudan grass for growing and fatten- 
ing pigs, ami rough rice for finishing swine, both by E. Martin ; and factors 
affecting the carrying quality of eggs, by R. M. Smith. 

[Investigations with livestock at the Cornell Station] {[New York] Cor- 
nell 8ta. Hpt. 1935^ pp. 78-83, /^8-i35).— Information obtained in tests with 
sheep are reported on rations for fattening lambs, and chopped as compared 
with uncut hay for bred ewes, both by F. B. Morrison and J. P. Willman; 
relation of feeding and management to the cause of the “stiff lamb” disease, by 
Willman, Morrison, and P. Olafson ; and temporary pasture crops for lambs, 
and creep feeds for hothouse lambs, both by Willman. 

The results of studies with other livestock are given on the protein intake 
for yearling steers, by R. B. Hinman and Morrison; the curing of pork by 
the use of “smoke salt”, by Hinman and C. D. Schutt ; a comparison of tank- 
age, menhaden fish meal, and whitefish meal as protein supplements in rations 
for growing and fattening pigs, by Morrison and Willman; and protein 
requirements of the work horse, and iodine for the brood mare and foal, both 
by M. W. Harper and R. M. Watt 

Poultry studies yielded data on air conditioning in poultry houses, by G. O. 
Hall, J. H. Bruckner, and F. L. Fairbanks; the riiquirement of poultry for 
vitamin G, by L. C. Norris and A, T. Rlngrose; artificial Incubation of eggs of 
domestic birds, and artificial Incubation of game birds’ eggs, both by A. L. 
Romanoff; the calcium and phosphorus requirements of poultry, by Norris, 
G. F. Heuser, and Ringrose; cane molasses as a substitute for com meal in 
laying rations, by Norris and Heuser; a genetic study of interior egg quality, 
by Hall and A. Van Wagenen; the protein requirement and prevention of 
perosis in game birds, by Norris and L. J. Elmore; the effect of the nutrition 
of the hen upon interior egg quality, by H. S. Wilgus, Jr., Heuser, and Norris ; 
studies of the nutritive properties of corn gluten meal, by Norris and Ringrose ; 
the relative vitamin G content of feeding stuffs used in poultry rations, by 
Wilgus, Norris, and Heu.ser ; and tlie role of flavin in the nutrition of poultry, 
by Norris, H. J. Davis, and R. C. Sullivan. 

Growth and development with special reference to domestic animals. — 
XXXVII, Interrelations between protein Intake, endogenous nitrogen ex- 
cretion, and biological value of protein, U. S. Ashworth {Missouri 8ta. Res. 
Bui. 228 {1935), pp. 15, figs. 2). — Continuing this series of investigations (B. S. 
R., 78, p. 662), the object of this phase of the study was to determine whether 
lactalbumin produced more reserve protein than com gluten when both pro- 
teins were fed at the same low level to 20 pairs of young rats. 

It was found that the nature of the protein fed affected but slightly the 
nitrogenous nitrogen excretion when short experimental periods were used. 
When the reserve protein supply of the body was reduced to a low leffri by 
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long peHodi xm nitrogen-free diets, an eOect of tHe nature of tiie protein fed 
on nitrogenons nitrogen excretion did appear. 

The results of this study suggest the use of short experimental periods to 
avoid the effect of the nature of the protein fed on the nitrogemms nitrogen 
excretion. On the other hand, the short period Increases the Tariabllity of the 
reserve protein present in the body and the nitrogenous nitrogen excreticm 
and, therefOTe, the biological values of the protein. The use of the short 
period makes the method of doubtful value in determining small differences 
in the biological value of different proteins or protein mixtures. In order 
to determine these small differences with reliability, a method of securing more 
consistent values for the nitrogenous nitrogen excretion must be devised. 

The influence of the ingestion of colostrum on the proteins of the blood 
sera of young foals, kids, lambs, and pigs, I. P. Earle (Jour. Agr, Res. 
[U. 8.], 51 (1955), No. 6, pp. 479-^490)^— U. S. D. A. Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry undertook a study to determine the changes which result from colostrum 
Ingestion In the protein concentration and in the distribution of protein 
fractions in the blood sera. In this study 10 foals, H kids, 6 lambs, and 4 pigs 
were used. Some of the young of each species were allowed to suckle their 
dams, while others were fed from a bottle. Protein analyses were made of 
the blood sera from the newborn animals and from the same animals at 
intervals after feeding. 

It was found that the serum of the newborn animals was deficient in the 
euglobulln fraction of tiie serum proteins. In all cases pseudoglobulin I 
was present, but only in very small quantities. In those animals which 
received no colostrum from their respective dams there was little or no 
increase in the serum globulins, except in the case of one kid whose serum 
contained Increased globulins on the twentieth day after birth. In the case of 
the animals which received colostrum there was a marked increase in total 
serum nitrogen within 24 hr. after birth. This change resulted from increases 
in euglobulin and pseudoglobulin I in the serum, but there was a decrease 
in these fractions for some days after the initial rise. In young foals the 
amount of absorption of euglobulin and pseudoglobulin I was related to the 
quantity of colostrum globulins ingested. 

The comparative rachitogenic property of oats and com, L. L. Lachat 
and L. S. Palmer (Jour. Nutr., 10 (19S5), No. 5, pp. 565-^77).— This paper from 
the Minnesota Experiment Station reiwrts the results of a study of the com- 
parative rachitogenic properties of oats and com. Both rats and chicks were 
used as experimental animals because of the recognized differences between the 
etiological factors concerned in the production of rickets in these species. 

It was found that hydrochloric acid extracts of oats, when purified and freed 
from excessive amounts of salt, may have rachitogenic properties when fed 
to rats in a mildly rachitogenic ration but none of these properties when the 
ration was severely rachitogenic. Rolled oats and yellow corn were rachitogenic 
for both rats and chicks, especially the latter. Rolled oats appeared to be more 
rachitogenic when the ration was otherwise only slightly rickets producing or 
the susceptibility of the animals was low. The authors point out that the 
divergent results obtained by other Investigators on the relative rachitogenic 
Properties of cereals may be explained by the lack of control of the severl^ ot 
the rickets produced. 

The compositioa of draw-moss, B. Thomas (Jour. Min. Agr. [Ot. Brit.], 
(1986), No, 5, pp. 458-^461, pis. i?).— In this paper from Armstrong Cbllege, the 
author i^rts the diemical composition of draw-moss or sheathed cotton 
flrass (JSriophorum vaginatum). This grass plays an extremely Important part 
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In the nutrition of sheep. It has an exceedingly highly phosphorus content and 
very little lime. It attains its highest nutritive value during spring. 

Commercial feeding stuffs from September 1, 1984 to August 81, 
1985, F. D. Fulleb and J. Suijlivan {Texas 8ta. BtU, 518 {19S5), pp. 182), — 
This is the usual report of the results of the chemical analyses and microscopic 
examination of 8,080 samples of feeding stuffs (B. S. B., 78, p. 88). 

Identity of natural vitamin D from different species of animals, O. Rtgh 
{Nature [London], 1S6 {1935), No. SUO, pp. 552, 553).— The State Vitamin Insti- 
tute, Oslo, Norway, isolated the unsaponifiable fraction from the liver and body 
fat of 18 species of fish, a cow, and a human female. The vitamin A of this 
fraction was eliminated and the vitamin D concentrated to some extent No 
difference was found in the antirachitic effect in chicks of all these fats, the 
dally dose required being in all cases from 70 to 80 international D units per 
chick. There was no evidence that the vitamin D in all the fats investigated 
was not the same. 

Fluorine in animal nutrition, C. H. Kick, R. M. Bkthkk, B. H. Kdgington, 
O. H. M. WiLDBB, P. R. Reoobd, W. Wilder, T. J. Hill, and S. W. Chase {Ohio 
Bta. Bui. 558 {1935), pp. 77, figs. 19). — ^These investigations were undertaken to 
study the specific effects of fiuorine in the form present in rock phosphate and 
chemically pure fiuorides on growth, reproduction, bones, and various other 
tissues of the pig (E. S. R., 69, p. 843), rat, and chick (E. S. R., 71, p. 804). 

It was found that sodium fiuoride was much more toxic to all of these ani- 
mals than calcium fiuoride when the salts were fed at comparable fluorine 
levels, and that rock phosphate, phosphatlc limestone, and treble superphos- 
phate were intermediate in this respect. Excessive amounts of available fiuorine 
in the ration reduced the growth and feed consumption of pigs and chicks and 
definitely increased tlie feed required per unit of gain for pigs. When pigs 
received rations containing more than 0.029 percent of fluorine as sodium 
fiuoride or more than 0.033 percent as rock phosi)hate, tlie bones were charac- 
terized by increased thickness, loss of normal color and luster, presence of 
exostoses, and a decreased breaking strength. Such bones contained normal 
amounts of ash, calcium, and phosphorus, increased amounts of magnesium 
and fluorine, and decreased percentages of carbonates. The changes were di- 
rectly correlated with increased Ingestion of fluorine. The increase in the 
thickness of the mandibles of pigs on fiuorine diets was due to an increase 
in tlie size of the medullary spaces. A change also occurred in the bone marrow. 

Excessive amounts of fluorine caused hypoplasia of the enamel of the teeth 
of rats and pigs. Over long periods of time the teeth of pigs on such rations 
became so soft that they were worn down until in some cases the pulp cavities 
were exposed. The Incisors of rats became white in color, and some were 
elongated with the occluding incisor worn down or broken off. The dentine 
was also affected. The amounts of ash, calcium, phosphorus, magnesium, and 
carbon dioxide in the teeth were unaffecte<l, but the percentage of fluorine 
increased in direct proportion to the amount of the element present in the 
ration. High levels of fluorine had no direct effect upon reproduction in rats 
or pigs, but adversely affected lactation through decreased feed consumption. 
Large amounts of the element caused an increased water consumption and 
a diuresis in pigs. Sodium fluoride, calcium fluoride, and phosphatic Umestone 
had no evident effect on the livers, kidneys, spleens, thyroids, or paratliyrolds 
of rats or on the livers or kidneys of pigs. Adding 1 percent or more of 
rock pliosphate to the ration of pigs caused a degeneration of the eplth^ium 
of the convoluted tubules and a fibrosis of the kidn^, but had no such effect 
on rats. 
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FeediXMlf sodium fluoride at a 0.05 percent lerel caused a retardatioii in 
the growth rate of the rat, but had no effect on the percentage of bone ash 
at maturity. Bock phosphate or Sodium fluoride at levels of 0.071 percent 
retarded calcification of the bones of rats at 6 and 10 weeks of age. Approxi- 
inately 30 percent of the fiuorlne Ingested in the form of rock phosphate, sodium 
fluoslllcate, and sodium fiuorlde was retained in the body of the rat, while 
none of the fiuorlne of calcium fluoride was retained. High fluorine rations 
Increased the rate of coagulation of blood in the chick and decreased it in 
the rat. Rock phosphate could be fed to pigs at 0.5 percent levels and to chicks 
at 2 percent levels for short periods without danger of toxicity, but for longer 
periods these levels had to be reduced. 

The influence of progressive ripening of fodders on the mineral nutri- 
tion of cattle, I— ni {Indian Jour, Vet, Sd, and Anim. Husb., 5 (1986), No. 8, 
pp. 129-157). — The results of this study by the Animal Nutrition Section, Ban- 
galore, are reported In three parts. 

I. Mineral composition and the mineral balanoe as influenced by progressive 
ripening of fodders, A. Viswanatha Iyer (pp. 129-130). — This phase of the 
study was concerned with the extent to which mineral assimilation was affected 
by the maturing of fodder crops under Indian conditions. From two to three 
cuttings were made of Rhodes grass, Aurangabad grass, spear grass, and jowar 
grass at different stages of maturity and fed on a maintenance basis to two 
bullocks for 30-day periods. The mineral content of these grasses was found 
to vary from one to the other and also with the stage of maturity. The feed- 
ing tests showed that the stage of maturity greatly affected the assimilation 
of the minerals. The first cuts of these hays all gave positive mineral balances, 
and in general the mineral balances became less favorable as maturity 
advanced. 

II. Urine oharaoteristios as influenced by progressive ripening of fodders, 
N. Krishna Ayyar (pp. 140-147). — In this phase of the work the acid-base bal- 
ance of the urine of the bullocks fed the above fodders was determined, using 
a procedure previously reported (E. S. R., 69, p. 699). It was noted that the 
early-cut fodders were marked by the elimination of large volumes of urine, 
attributable to the high alkali content of the feed, but with advancing maturity 
the total fixed bases decreased and the pH of the urine tended to become lower. 
The bases in the urine of bullocks fed two fodders were very low, even with the 
first cutting, and later cuts showed serious deficiency of bases. One late-cut 
fodder produced definite nutritional acidosis marked by a large increase in 
urinary ammonia. The species of grass and the stage of maturity both markedly 
influenced the mineral supply to' and the acid-base balance in the animal. The 
excretion of lime and magnesia was not proportional to the intake but depended 
almost entirely on the pH of the urine. There appeared to be an inverse rela- 
tion between urinary lime and urinary phosphoric acid. The resulti^ indicated 
that calcium assimilation was Influenced by the urine reaction. 

III. The blood characteristics as influenced by progressive ripening of fod- 
ders, N. 0. Das Gupta (pp. 148-157).— Blood samples were drawn from the 
above animals after they had been on the rations for at least 20 days to study 
the effect of the fbeds on the blood characteristics. A marked change in the 
inorganic irfiosphorus of the blood was noted within 3 days after a change of 
ration, and the full effect was attained in less than 3 weeks. The level of 
inorganic phosphorus of serum was dependent upon the dietary phosphorus 
level and the nature of the food. Blood calcium did not vary directly with 
the calcium content of the feed, and there was no direct relation between 
calcium-pho(B{flimi8 ratio and the serum calcium. The blood calcium level 
was influenced by the nature of the feed and its stage of maturity. The serum 
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calcium frequently paralleled the acid-base balance and the urinary excretion 
of calcium, but there were important exceptions to this rule. 

Steer feeding in southeastern Wyoming, C. W. Roath {Wyoming 8ta. Buh 
212 (19S5), pp. 20, figs, 3 ). — The result^ of 8 years’ steer feeding experiments at 
the Goshen County Experiment Farm are reported. Yearling steers were fed 
rations composed largely of sugar beet byproducts and other feeds produced 
in southeastern Wyoming. Cottonseed cake was used as a protein supplement 
and monocalcium phosphate as a mineral supplement. 

Adding grain to a beet pulp, cottonseed cake, molasses, and alfalfa hay 
ration increased the average daily gains for the 3-yr. period from 2.4 to 2.5 lb. 
per head and increased the appraised value from $7.37 to $8.15 per hundred- 
weight. A ration of alfalfa hay and a grain mixture made up of ground com, 
wheat, and barley produce<l practically the same gain as did the pulp, cake, 
molasses, and alfalfa hay ration, and the appraised value of the steers fed 
the latter ration was only 12 ct. iier hundredweight higher than that of the 
steers on the hay-grain ration. In one year’s test the steers fed Johnstown 
(barium process of refiidng) molasses in addition to the pulp, cake, and alfalfa 
hay made gains of 2.7 Ih. per head per day as compared with steers fed Stef- 
fens molasses which gained 2.5 lb. iier head daily. Most of the steers in the 
Johnstown molasses lot were appraised at .50 ct. more per hundredweight. Add- 
ing pulp, cake, and molasses to a hay-grain ration increased the rate of gain 
and degree of finish and improved the health and appearance of the steers. 

Blackstrap molasses and corn-soybean silage for fattening steers, M. G. 
Snell {Louisiana Sta. Bui. 266 (1935), pp. 22 ). — The results of the studies re- 
ported in this bulletin are divided into two parts. 

Digestion trials with molasses . — In this phase of the experiment, digestion 
trials were conducted with steers to determine the effect of molasses upon the 
digestibility of rations. Adding molasses to a ration containing no silage had 
no significant effect on the digestibility of the crude protein, ether extract, or 
crude fiber. The nitrogen -free extract and the ash digestibility were signifi- 
cantly increased, probably due to the molasses adding these nutrients in a 
highly digestible form. The one case in which the digestibility of nitrogen- 
free extract was decreased was probably due to an excess of sugars. Molasses 
added- to a dry ration had no significant effe<»t on the nitrogen balance. When 
added to a dry ration, molasses increased the ash, calcium, and magnesium bal- 
ances but did not affect the phosphorus balance. Adding silage to the dry 
ration had no significant effect on the digestibility of the nutrients except to 
lower the digestibility of the ash. Molasses added to the silage ration lowered 
the digestibility of the crude protein and increased the digestibility of the 
ether extract and ash and also lowered the nitrogen balance of the ration. 

Blackstrap molasses and corn-sogbean sUage for fattening yearling steers . — 
In order to obtain information on the value of molasses as a feed for cattle, 
two feeding trials of 140 and 150 days, respectively, using four lots of 10 
steers each, were conducted. It was found that satisfactory gains were made 
with rations of ground whole ear corn, ec^tonseed meal, and grass hay. In 
one case the addition of corn-soybean silage to the above ration increased the 
gains and in the other case decreased them, but In the latter instance the silage 
was of poor quality. Adding molasses to the ration, either with or without 
silage, resulted in an increased consumption of hay and a more complete con- 
sumption of the entire ration. When fed with the dry ration, molasses had 
about 04 percent the feeding value of ground whole ear com, while, wh^ fed 
with the silage ration, it had about 87 percent the value of the com. 

The effect of sulphur on Bellary sheep, T. Mubabi (Madrai JLgr, BS 

(1935), No. 7, pp. Bellary sheep at the Hosur Livestock Bes oa rch 
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static, India, were divided Into two lots of ledx rams and six ewes each. One 
group was fed iftr os. of flowers of sulfar per heed per day, while the other 
group was used as a control. The resulto Indicated that the small gains made 
In either live weight or wool yield did not warrant the inclusion of sulfur In 
the ration. 

Effect of age, sex, and fertility of Angora goats on the quality and 
quantity of mohair, J. M. Jones, B. L. Wabwick, W. H. Damebon, and S. P. 
Davis (Texas 8ta, Bui. 516 (1935), pp. 34. figs, fl).— The results reported In this 
bulletin are based on the records of registered Angora goats raised at the 
Ranch Experiment Station. 

It was found that the age of the animal had a marked influence on the weight 
of the fleece and on the diameter of fiber. The Influence of age was less marked 
on the length of staple, amount of kemp, and the face, neck, and belly covering. 
Body weight was also influenced by age. Males produced heavier and coarser 
fleeces with slightly shorter staple than females. Pregnancy and lactation 
lowered the weight of fleece and length of staple. While pregnancy and lacta- 
tion could reduce body weight at the younger ages, this was offset by the fact 
that the larger females with more advanced development were the ones that 
were fertile at the earlier ages. No direct effect on diameter of flber was found 
due to pregnancy. Maximum fleece weight of females was reached at 3 yr. of 
age, while maximum body weight and diameter of flber were not reached until 
8 yr. of age. The maximum staple length was attained the flrst year, but the 
most mohair per pound of body weight was produced the second year. On the 
basis of these facts, it Is concluded that the most efficient production was at 
2 yr. of age, followed by a rapid decline with advancing age. 

In order to facilitate the study of records, a set of conversion factors was 
prepared for use when it is desired to group together records of animals of 
different age, six, and fertility. 

Chemical analysis of blood of five male and five female carabaos, E. G. 

PosA (Philippine Agr., 24 (1935), No. 5, pp. 388-392) .—The results of blood cell 
counts and hemoglobin determinations are given In tabular form, and the flgures 
are averages of at least four determinations. The calcium content of the serum 
of the blood of the animals studied was more than twice the calcium content of 
the serum of other animals. 

The effects of various amounts of shrimps as a supplement in rations 
for growing pigs, M. G. Anoel (Philippine Agr., 24 (1935), No. 6, pp. 4^8- 
497). — ^Using four lots of six pigs each and the same basal ration, 5, 10, 15, and 
20 parts of shrimps were fed to the experimental lots. The trial was divided 
into three 70-day periods. 

On the basis of rate of gain and feed consumed per unit of gain, the ration 
with 10 percent of shrimps gave the best results during the flrst 70 days. OPhe 
other rations ranked in the following order, 15, 20, and 5 percent shrimps. In 
cost of feed per unit of gain the rations ranked 10, 5, 15, and 20 percent 
shrimps, respectively. In the second and third periods the 5 percent shrimps 
gave the best results, followed in order by 10, 16, and 20 percent. On the 
basis of rate and economy of gain for all periods the ranking for the rations 
was 6, 10, 15, and 20 percent, but in feed requirements per unit of gain 10 
percent shrimps was slightly better than 5 percent. 

Prelimiiiary report of artificial insemination of mares in the Philip* 
pines. A, 0. Gonzaga (Philippine Jour. Anim. Indus.. 2 (1935), No. 2, pp. 1-J7- 
Idfl).— ®ils paper from the University of the Philippines reports the results of 
observations made on the artificial insemination of 13 mares at different ages. 

68828-*86 
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Of eight mares inseminated a few minutes after the semen was collected 
five became pregnant, while two of the five mares inseminated some hours after 
the collection conceived. The functional integrity of the spermatosoa of the 
stallion appeared to suffer under artificial conditions. The stallions used in 
this work varied in the fecundating power of their semen. 

Adequacy of simplified rations for the complete life cycle of the chick, 
A. G. Hogan, R. V. Boucheb, and H. L. Kempsteb {Jour, Nutr.^ 10 (1M5), JUo. 5, 
pp. fig. 1). — Continuing these studies (B. S. R., 70, p. 77), four succes* 

sive generations of chicks were reared on simplified diets. All of the chicks 
grew rapidly and the males were normal in appearance while under observa- 
tion, but their fertility was low. The females were normal until they attained 
maturity, and their egg records compared favorably with those obtained under 
normal conditions. However, after periods of intensive production the mor- 
tality of these hens was high. The authors point out that if data published 
by other investigators showing that the low fertility and high mortality were 
due to the fact that the birds were reared under laboratory conditions were 
correct, then the simplified diets were complete in all respects. 

The effects of varying amounts of animal protein fed to White Leghorn 
pullets. — The Influence of low-, medium-, and high-protein diets on the 
weight and number of eggs, G. C. Rhodes, L. H. Babtel, and P. E. F. Jooste 
{Empire Jour. Expt. Agr., S {19S5), No. 11, pp. 215-228, figs. 8). — ^In this study 
at the Stellenbosch-Elsenburg College of Agriculture, Union of South Africa, 
three groups of 20 White Leghorn pullets each were fed mash feeds containing 
15.6, 20.8, and 29.1 percent of crude protein, respectively. The same kind and 
amount of grain, separator milk, and mineral feeds were available to all lots. 

The amount of mash consumed by the groups when self-fed depended on 
the protein content of the mashes and on the season. Grain consumption was 
fairly constant throughout the year. The differences in milk consumption 
were not consistent, but the hlgh-proteln group consumed much more than 
either the low- or medium-protein group. There was a definite difference 
in the protein consumption of the groups, and all fluctuated consistently 
during the various months of the year. There was also a definite difference 
in the ratio of protein to total carbohydrates consumed, but the birds showed 
a decided tendency to balance their rations to a common nutritive ratio. 

A progressive difference in numerical production of recorded eggs was noted, 
but it was significant only between the low- and high-protein groups. There 
was no significant difference in egg size or body weight between the groups. 
Ihere was a consistent increase in egg size until August, amounting almost 
to a straight line when graphically presented. There appeared to be no rela- 
tionship between the amount of protein consumed and the number of eggs 
produced from month to month and the size of eggs produced during corre- 
sponding months. The gradual consistent increase in egg size was independent 
of environment and feeding but was closely related to increase in body weight 
during the first laying year. 

The feeding value of com bran in rations for growing chicks, C. S. 
Tolkntino {Philippine Agr., 24 {1985), No. 5, pp. 4IS-424, fig, 1). — ^Thls study 
was divided into three trials in which five lots of 67 chicks each were used. 

When supplemented with shrimp meal, com bran was much better than rice 
bran but decidedly inferior to corn meal alone for chicks. Chicks fed com 
bran or com bran and rice bran grew more slowly than those fed cmm meal 
or corn meal and rice bran. In rapidity of growth the rations ranked as 
follows— <K>m meal and rice bran, com meal, com bran, and com bran and 
rice bran. In weight at 12 weeks of age there was no significant dUCerenoe 
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between tlie cht c i Di fed the first two rations* large gnantltiee lice bran 
was unsati sf actory for growing diiCks. 

GEhere was no marked difference in the amounts of feed consumed by the 
different lots. In eooncany, com meal was better than corn bran or a com* 
bination of com bran and rice bran. For growing stoCk the rice bran and 
corn meal combination was better than corn bran or rice and com bran. 
Chicks fed com bran alone or in combination were less vigorous than those 
fed com meal alone or in combination, oniere was no great difference in the 
individual growth rates of the chicks fed com bran and those fed com and 
rice bran. 

Notes on locust meal as a poultry feed, F. M. Fsonda {Philippine Agr,^ 24 
{1925) t No, 5, pp, 425-427), — A preliminary test using two lots of three chicks 
each was conducted at the College of Agriculture. The results of the chemical 
analysis indicated that locust meal could be profitably used as a source of 
protein for chicks. If used to supply the optimum level of protein It may 
increase the crude fiber content of the ration beyond a desirable point Locust 
meal was not as efilcient but was as palatable as fish meal. 

The value of cassava refuse meal in the ration for growing chicks, T. T. 
Tabayoyono {Philippine Agr.^ 24 {19S5), No, 6, pp, 509-518, fig, 1).— -This work 
was undertaken at the College of Agriculture to compare the feeding value of 
cassava refuse meal with rice bran for feeding chicks. For this study three 
hatches of chicks were divided into three lots of 80, 80, and 47 chicks each. 

Chicks fed rice bran grew faster than those fed cassava refuse meal, while 
chicks fed a combination of the two feeds were intermediate in rate of growth. 
The chicks fed rice bran consumed the largest amount of feed, while consamp- 
tion in the other lots was about equal. The cost of feed was highest in the 
rice bran lot and lowest in the cassava refuse meal lot, while the amount of 
feed per unit of gain was highest in the cassava refuse meal lot and prac* 
tically the same in the other lots. The lot fed cassava refuse meal had a 
mortality of 59.4 percent, the rice bran 41.5 percent, and the lot fed the com- 
bination of the two feeds 42.5 percent The chicks in the rice bran lot were 
tlie most uniform in size, while those in the cassava refuse meal lot were 
the least uniform. Using the rice bran ration as 100, the cassava refuse 
meal ration was only 77.3 percent efficient, while the combination of the two 
feeds was 92.8 percent efficient. 

The vitamin A requirements of hens for egg production, B. M. Sherwood 
and G. S. Fraps {Texas 8ta, Bui, 514 {1985), pp, 21). — This study was conducted 
to secure further Information (E. S. R., 69, p. 95) on the vitamin A require- 
ments of hens and the number of units of vitamin A potency in the feed over 
maintenance required to produce vitamin A in the eggs. White Leghorn hens 
were divided into three groups and fed different amounts of vitamin A from 
yellow corn and dehydrated alfalfa leaf meal. 

No significant differences were observed in the weights of the birds in the 
three groups, but the mortality was greatest in the lot receiving the least 
vitamin A. In general, the lots receiving tlie least vitamin A had the lowest 
egg production, while the highest production was in the lot receiving the most 
vitamin A, Hatchahility was from 83 to 42 percent in the lot receiving the 
smallest amount of vitamin A, and from 69 to 79 percent in the other lots. 
The units of vitamin A per gram of feed required for the formation of feathers 
appeared to be as high as the requirements for egg production. There ap- 
peared to be no storage of vitamin A during the molting period. 

The apparent pero^tage of vitamin A recovered in the eggs averaged about 
26 percent of that In the feed, but the percentage recovered during different 
nkmfhs varied from 8 to 89. O^e highest apparent recovery was just before or 
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during the period of maximum egg production. On the average, four units in 
the feed were required for (me unit of vitamin A potency in the egg. In this 
study there appeared to be little gain or loss of vitamin A by the hens, and it was 
not possible to separate the requirements for maintenance from those for eggs. 
During periods of heavy laying, hens apparently utilized more than 26 percent 
of the vitamin A potency in the feed needed for the eggs, leaving some for main- 
tenance. It was estimated that hens producing 150 eggs high in vitamin A per 
year would require approximately 600 Sherman-Munsell units per day, or 7.6 
units per gram of feed. When the vitamin A content of the eggs was disregarded, 
hens could be kept in good health and production on approximately 240 units 
of vitamin A per day or 3 units iter gram of feed. 

The diffusible calcium in the serum of laying and nonlaying hens, M. W. 
Taylob and W. C. Russell (Jour. Agr. Res. [U. fi.], 51 (1985), No. 7, pp. 6SS- 
667). — ^The New Jersey Experiment Stations made determinations of the dif- 
fusible and nondiffusible calcium in the blood serum of a group of bens before 
they began to lay and after they began to lay. 

By using collodion membranes, it was found that the diffusible calcium of 
the serum of nonlaying bens was 5.4±0.42 and that of the same hens in laying 
(condition 5.3±0.17 mg per 100 cc of serum. No difference was observed in the 
level of diffusible calcium when birds changed from a nonlaying to a laying con- 
dition and vice versa. The nondiffusible calcium in the serum rose from 
6.4±0.53 for nonlaying birds to 16.1 ±1.17 mg per 100 cc of serum for the same 
birds in laying condition. 

Physiological factors influencing the rate of egg formation in the do* 
mestic hen, D. C. Wabren and H. M. Scott (Jour. Agr. Res. [U. iSf.], 51 (1985), 
No. 6, pp. 565-^72, figs. 2). — The Kansas Experiment Station made a study of 
the manner in which variations in the time required for egg formation influ- 
enced the time spent by the forming egg in different parts of the hen’s oviduct. 

It was shown that much of tlie difference in the absolute length of interval 
between eggs, the major factor in controlling rate of laying, was due to varia- 
tions in the time that the egg remained in the uterus. The time spent in the 
magnum (albumin-secreting secrtion) plus the time between the previous laying 
and ovulation were only slightly variable and could account for only a small 
part of the absolute variation in interval length. In low-intensity birds there 
was also a lengthening of the delay in ovulation of the first egg of a clutch as 
well as by extending the period required for egg formation. 

Flock egg production performance, W. C. Thompson (New Jersey Bias. 
Bui. 596 (1985), pp. 20, figs. 8). — Based on the records of New Jersey egg-laying 
contests, the author shows how a comparison of the production performance 
records of each succeeding generation with egg-production standards may be 
used in an effort to determine the nature and rate of progress toward adc^ted 
objectives. The data presented in tables and graphs are based on the records 
of Single Comb White Leghorns, Barred Plymouth Rocks, and Single Comb 
Rhode Island Reds. 

It is recommended that when the trap-nesting of pullet laying stock is prac- 
ticed it is desirable at the end of each month or season to compare the dis- 
tributions of egg yields with the standards given in the text. When flocks are 
not trap-nested it is desirable to keep daily records of flock yields so that these 
records can be compared with the standards. Considerable variations in egg- 
producing capacities exist between individual birds of the same age and flock 
and also between flocks of the same general line of breeding but within the 
same breed and variety. These variations will tend to lessen with years of 
close application of breeding methods and consistent and systematic breeder 
selection for definite objectives. 
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Tlie ppogreM of laying batloHes, D. a Kbhitaio and V. B. ORAHnnttLiM 
(OA4o 8ta>, Bimo, Bui, 178 (1988), pp, -In thia article tbe antbors hava 
brou£^t tog€ft]i6r the aTallable infonnation on the feedingi managomenty and 
behavior of layers in batteries, and have added to this data the results of 
preliminary work on this subject at the station. 

The cold storage of ponltry, I, n (Jour. Boo. Ohem. Indus., Trans., SS 
(19S4)t yo. 44, pp. S45TS49T, fig. 1). — Besults of investigations at the Low 
Temperature Research Station at Cambridge University are reported in two 
parta 

I. Oas storage of chickens, E. O. Smith (pp. 845T-547T).— -Tests to deter- 
mine the value of gas for storing table poultry beyond the ordinary storage 
period practically resulted in failure. The principal cause was autodigestion 
of the gut and belly wall, which carbon dioxide was unable to Inhibit. This 
limited successful storage to about 8 weeks at 80* to 31* F. Oxidation of the 
fat occurred after prolonged storage and could be prevented only by main- 
taining an atmosphere almost completely free of oxygen. In undrawn birds 
carbon dioxide caused a swelling of the crop and protrusion of the vent, 
which, without affecting the wholesomeness of the birds, detracted from their 
market value. In drawn birds the cut muscular surfaces rapidly turned brown 
in carbon dioxide, and shrinkage, due to drying, made the carcass unsightly. 

II. Chemioal changes in the fat of gas-stored chickens, C. H. Lea (pp. 847T- 
349T). — In this phase of the investigation, chemical changes in the fat during 
storage were studied. From the results obtained it was concluded that, while 
carbon dioxide practically eliminated mold and bacterial spoilage at 0*, autoly- 
sis of the tissues by enzymes prevented any great extension of the storage life 
for undrawn birds. Oxidation of the fat also contributed to spoilage after 
long storage periods unless the carbon dioxide concentration very clos^y 
approximated 100 percent. 

DAIRY FARMING— DAIRYING 

[Investigations with dairy cattle and dairy products by the Cornell Sta- 
tion] ([New York] Cornell Bta. Rpt. 1935, pp. 73-75, 77, 78, 88-90, 91, 98).— 
Studies with dairy cattle yielded information on the toxicity of cod-liver oil 
to Herbivora, by G. M. McGay, L. A. Maynard, L. L. Madsen, and G. K. Davis ; 
the influence of grain mixtures of different fat levels upon milk secretion, by 
Maynard, McC!ay, H. H. Williams, and Madsen; the precursor of milk fat, 
by Maynard, McCay, R. Melampy, and A. Z. Hodson; effect of ingested fish 
oils upon the composition of the blood and milk of lactating cows, by McCkiy, 
Maynard, G. Dayis, Hodson, and Madsen; influence of coconut oil meal and 
palm-kernel oil meal on the percentage of fat in cow’s milk, by E. S. Savage, 
B. S. Harrison, Maynard, and S. H. Work; and a comparison of concentrate 
or grain mixtures for dairy cows fed alfalfa hay and corn silage, by Savage, 
Harrison, and Work. 

With dairy products, data were obtained in studies of “oxidized” flavors 
in milk, by B. S. Guthrie and H. J. Brueckner; milk lipase, by P. F. Sharp and 
V. N. Krukovsky; stability of beta lactose as influenced by the method of 
manufacture, by Sharp; chlorides in milk, by Sharp and E, B. Btruble; the 
occurrence of Streptococcus laotis in nature, by P. Stark ; the growth of aerobic 
and anaerobic bacteria in relation to free oxygen and the oxidation-reduction 
potential, by O. Knaysi; and improved methods for the detection of colon 
organisms in m*lk and water, by 0. N. Stark and L. R. Ckirtis. 

8appleitieiitar]r report of an experiment to determine the effect of a low 
calcliun ratioA on reproduction in cattle*— -Effects of further reduction (m 
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calcinm and of removing vitamin rapplementa, L. S. Paliceb, 0. P. Fztoh, 
T. W. Gulliokson, and W. L. Boyd (OomeU Fef,, 25 (i955), JVo. S, pp, 229-2.^5, 
/{p. i). — Oontinuing this study (E. S. R., 69, p. 258) at the Minnesota Experi- 
ment Station, certain of the low calcium cows were continued through one or 
two further gestations on essentially the same type of ration but repiro- 
portioned so that the calcium plane was only about 0.12 percent of the dry 
matter instead of 0.18 percent. In addition representative animals from eadi 
of the groups in the previous study were continued through one or two ges- 
tations with the cod-liver oil and tomatoei^ omitted from their ration. 

Three cows that had reproduced normally during 3 yr. on a ration am- 
taining an average of 0.18 percent calcium exhibited no abortions attributable 
to the ration when the calcium content was reduced to 0.12 percent during 
one or two succeeding gestations. The ration, appeared to have no effect on 
milk and butterfat production or on the chemical composition and clotting 
properties of the milk, but did result in a slight but definite decline in total 
and ultrafiltrable calcium in the blood plasma. The mineral content of the 
muscles of these animals was normal, but the bones had a lower calcium 
phosphate and calcium carbonate content 

The removal of the cod-liver oil and tomatoes had no effect on breeding 
efilciency during this trial. The cows seemed to become slightly more sus- 
ceptible to infections affecting reproduction, but this fact was not conclusively 
demonstrated. The milk and butterfat production and the chemical composi- 
tion and clotting properties of the milk was unaffected by the change in ration. 
A slight but definite decline in the total calcium of the blood plasma occurred, 
and all groups showed a large decline in ultrafiltrable calclunL The muscde 
tissues of these cattle showed a normal mineral content, and with the ex- 
ception of a slightly lower ash and calcium carbonate content, the bones of 
the cattle showed no effects resulting from the withdrawal of the vitamin 
supplements. 

Feeding the dairy herd, W. B. Nevens {Illinois 8ta, Giro. W {19S5), pp. 52, 
figs, 15). — This is a revised and enlarged edition of Circular 872, previously 
noted (E, S. R., 65, p. 561), 

A comparison of the feeding-values of grass ensiled by the A. I. V.- 
process and a ration containing mangolds and hay, J. B. E. Pattebson 
{Empire Jour. Expt. Agr., S {19S5), No. 10, pp. 14^152, fig. 1). — ^This study was 
undertaken to determine the effect of replacing mangolds and part of the hay 
in a ration with A. I. V. fodder on the quantity and quality of the milk pro- 
duced and on the animals themselves. Mature aftermath grass was ensiled by 
the A. I. V. process. 

Chemical analyses of the fresh grass and A. I. V. fodder showed that little 
change occurred in the protein content, but that the phosphoric acid and cal- 
cium content of the silage was lower. When 40 lb. of A. I. V. fodder replaced 
40 lb. of mangolds and 5 lb. of hay, the milk production decreased 1.2 lb. per 
cow per week. The average percentage of butterfat was slightly but not 
significantly higher, and the color of the butterfat was more than doubled by 
feeding the A. I. V. fodder. The live weights of the cows fell during the con- 
trol periods and rose to slightly above the initial weights during A. I. Y. feeding. 

A combination of fish and kelp meals for the dairy ration, C. F. Monbox, 
M. A. Bachtell, and C. C. Hayden {Ohio 8ta. Bimo. Bui. 178 {19S€), pp. 
18-JBO ). — ^In order to obtain a further check on the value of Manamar (B. S. R.> 
78, p. ^72), the dairy herd at the Trumbull County Experiment Farm was 
divided into two groups. One group received the regular grain ration, while 
tbe other group was fed the same mixture with part of the cottonseed meal 
replaced by whitefish meal and kelp. The latter feeds made up 5 and S 
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percent, respecttYely, of tiie miztare. Both groups recelTed com silage and 
alfalfa hay and were on pasture during the grasing season. Yhe rations 
were fed continuously for approximately 8 yr. and at the end of this period 
the groups were changed to the opposite rations at their next fresh&alng. 

There was no significant difference in the production on the two rations. 
The total feed consumption, the feed requirements per 100 lb. of 4 percent miiig, 
and the butterfat test were practically equal on both rations. In general, the 
health history of the cows on the check ration was satisfactory but not perfect. 
Since the difiiculties on the check group were duplicated on the fish meal and 
kelp ration, it is concluded that the combination was not an absolute preventiTe 
of abortions, retained placenta, milk fever, and garget, and that it did not 
increase breeding efficiency. 

Methods of inspecting milk at the receiving platform, J. L. Hoahan 
(MUk Dealer, 25 {19S5), No. 2, pp. SO, SI, 64, 66, figs. 8).— In this article the 
author discusses the system of receiving-platform inspection of milk develpped 
by the Dairymen's League Cooperative Association. 

Investigation of resazurln as an indicator of the sanitary condition , of 
mUk, G. A. Ramsdell, W. T. Johnson, Jb., and F. R. Evans {Jour. Dairy Boi., 
18 (1965), No. 11, pp. 705-717, figs. 8).— The U. S. D. A. Bureau of Dairy Indus- 
try reports the results of 2 years* study on the use of resazurln, a dliemlcal 
indicator for determining the sanitary condition of milk. 

It was found that only 1 hr. was required to complete the resazurln test 
as described, while the methylene blue test required over 5 hr. On the basis 
of this test milk can be classified into four groups as regards sanitary con- 
dition. Milks from diseased udders and from physiologically abnormal cows 
have significant effects on the reduction of this indicator, and hence the test 
aids in their detection. By observing the rate of color change in resazurin- 
milk mixtures over a period of hours of incubation, much information as to 
the kind and character of the flora may be obtained. 

Nutritional factors of S[treptococcas] lactis, O. S. Mudge and F. R. Sicith 
{Boo. Expt. Biol, and Med. Proo., S2 {19S5), No. 5, pp. 672-67^ fig. 1 ). — ^Using 
a trilinear chart, the California Experiment Station made a study of the effect 
of variations In nutrient solutions on the growth of B. lactis. The variables 
tested were peptone, yeast extract, and water. A total of 21 solutions was 
prepared and adjusted electrometrically to pH 6.6. The media were inoculated 
with a 0.1 cc of an 18-hour-old milk culture of B. lactis, and after 24 hours* 
incubation at 30** C. the growth was recorded. 

From the growth of the organism it was evident that peptone supplied 
something which was not supplied by water. When a Sdrensen citrate buffer 
of pH as diluted 1 to 10 was substituted for the peptone, similar growth was 
obtained. To eliminate the possibilities of the citrate as a source of carbon 
a N/lOO NaH Coi solution was used in its place, and again sin^llar growth 
was obtained. On this basis it is concluded that for 8. lactis, at least, the 
peptone in a media serves largely, if not entirely, as a buffer. 

The relation of mastitis to rennet coagulability and curd strength of 
milk, H. H. SoHMEB and H. Matsen {Jour, Dairy Bd., 18 {19S5), No, 11, pp, 
741 -^ 749 , figs. 8).— This study at the Wisconsin Experiment Station was imder- 
taken to determine the relation of mastitis to the rennet coagulability and curd 
strength of milk. 

Snbclinical mastitis caused the milk to have a lower curd strength and to 
coagulate more slowly than rennet. This result was obtained when mitire 
miikingg f]x>m normal and infected udders were compared and when samples 
from infected quarters were compared with milk from uninfected quarters 
of the same udder. Oorroboration of this finding was also furnished by the 
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relatively greater constancy in the cord strength and rennet coagnlation of 
milk from the four quarters of uninfected udders. 

The standardization of the Borden Body Flow Meter for determining 
the apparent viscosity of cream, J. O. Hening {Jour, Dairy Bci,^ 18 (1955), 
No, 11, pp. 751-755, figs. 2). — Using the viscometer apparatus previously de- 
scribed (E. S. B., 69, p. 852), the New York State Experiment Station compared 
results obtained with it with results obtained by using the MacMichael vis- 
cometer. 

It was found that the Borden Body Flow Meter gave consistent results on 
the same and on different samples of cream. The accuracy of the apparatus 
was equally good on creams containing from 20 to 40 percent of fat, using only 
the large bore tip of 2.78 mm diameter. The same tip and temperature seemefl 
to be satisfactory for the range of fat contents of market creams. Standard- 
ization of the apparatus was readily accomplished with sugar solutions, and 
the seconds of flow showed a straight line relationship to the viscosity in 
centipoises. These results were applicable to apparent viscosities of creams 
only up to 25 centipoises, which is the approximate viscosity of 35 to 40 
percent cream at 15.6® C. (GO® F.). For c^ms of higher viscosity the appa- 
ratus consistently gave results that were too high. However, results on very 
viscous creams could be transposed to approximate centipoises by the standard- 
izing data secured on cream, making it possible to compare results with data 
reported In centipoises. 

What happens to the crc^m in paper milk containers? T. Dusfee, W. S. 
Abnott, and P. R. Nelson {Milk Dealer, 25 {1935), No. 2, pp. 40-42, 60, figs. 2). — 
Based on a series of tests with different types of milk containers, the authors 
concluded that the type of container did have a direct influence on the cream- 
ing qualities of the milk. The factor responsible for this reaction was localized 
in the fat globules. 

The vitamin A activity and carotene content of butterfat from Ayrshire, 
Guernsey, Holstein, and Jersey cows, T. S. Sutton and W. E. Kbaubs {Ohio 
Sta. Bimo, Bui. 178 {1936), pp. 8-13, fig. 1). — study was made of the carotene 
content and vitamin A activity of the butterfat produced by representatives 
of the Ayrshire, Guernsey, Jersey, and Holstein breeds. All of the cows were 
fed and handled similarly. 

The results indicated that definite breed differences existed both with respect 
to the amount of carotene and the vitamin A activity per unit of fat produced. 
Since hay, silage, and pasture furnished practically all of the carotene con- 
sumed and it was not possible to keep a record of pasture consumption, the 
relative carotene Intakes were based on silage and hay consumption. No 
difference was found in the vitamin A activity per unit of fat of Holstein and 
Guernsey butterfats, but both of these butterfats were significantly superior 
to Ayrshire butterfat in vitamin A activity. Although the differences between 
Holstein and Guernsey butterfats and Jersey butterfat were statistically edgnifl- 
cant in only one trial, the fact that similar differences were observed in each 
trial indicated that the results were not due to chance. No significant differ- 
ence was found between the vitamin A activity per unit of fat in Jersey and 
Ayrshire butterfats. On the basis of these results the vitamin A activity per 
quart of unstandardized Guernsey milk should exceed that of Holstein milk 
in direct proportion to the differences in fat percentages. Milk from the 
Ayrshire breed should contain less vitamin A activity per quart than milk ffom 
Guernseys or Holstelns. Unstandardized Jersey milk should exceed unstand- 
ardlzed Ayrshire milk in vitamin A activity because of the larger fkt per- 
centage. The authors point out that until more information is known of ihe 
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yitainlii A T€<|tiir6]ii^ts of ttu manfl , any diacriiniiiatioii between breed 
on tbe above baals alone is anestionable. 

The relation of the color and carotene content of butter fat to Ito vita* 
min A potency, B. Treichleb, M. A, Gbimes, and G. S. Fbaps {Tewas 8ta. BuL 
51S {19S6)f pp, figs. S ). — study was made of the relationship of the caro- 
tene content of butter and its vitamin A potency as measured by biological 
means. The carotene content was measured with a spectrophotometer. Sam- 
ples of butter from cows used in a study of the vitamin A requirements of dairy 
cattle (E. S. K., 72, p. 244) were tested, as well as butter from other cows, 
together with two samples of goat butter. 

While on grass pasture Jersey cows secreted rich yellow butterfat, high in 
carotene content and vitamin A potency, but when removed from pasture there 
was a decrease in these factors in prc^iortion to the length of time grass was 
withheld. When fed yellow corn, cows secreted butterfat containing a little 
more carotene and a little higher vitamin A potency than when fed white com. 
However, both factors decreased during a period on yellow com. Adding 8 lb. 
of alfalfa leaf meal to the yellow com ration decreased the loss in these 
factors, but even 6 lb. of the meal were not suflacient to check the decrease. 
With sorghum silage as the sole source of vitamin A, the butterfat was pale in 
color and low in carotene content and vitamin A potency. 

The natural yellow color of butterfat was directly proportional to the caro- 
tene content of the ration, but the carotene content of the fat was not an 
accurate measure of the vitamin A potency. The relation between the carotene 
content and the vitamin A potency depended upon the ration of the cow, the 
quantities of vitamin A and carotene stoi'ed at the beginning of the lactation 
period, the length of time during which the ration deficient in vitamin A or 
<‘arotene was fed, the extent of such deficiency, and also upon the individual 
animal. Cows that had been on a carotene-poor, vltamln-A-deflclent ration and 
were secreting pale butterfats low in these factors began, after only 3 days of 
5 hr. each on pasture, to secrete yellow butterfat as high in vitamin A potency 
but with a carotene content approximately one-third that of butter from cows 
fed continuously on a diet adequate in carotene. 

Goats on green pasture produced nearly white butterfats of low carotene 
content but high in vitamin A potency. Apparently the goat differed greatly 
from the cow in ability to convert the carotene of the feed into vitamin A. 

The Influence of physical and mechanical treatment on the flrmness of 
bntter, J. Lyons (Roy, Dublin 8oo, Boon, Proc., S (JffSS), No, 34, pp. 
figs, «).— University College, Cork, undertook u series of studies on the extent 
to which the flrmness of butter is affected by various kinds and d^prees of 
treatment. 

The results showed that when cream was cooled to a low temperature Imme- 
diately after pasteurizing the butter made from the cream was much firmer 
than that made from cream not cooled in this manner. Holding cream at a low 
temperature for from 2 to 3 hr. gave as firm a butter as holding it for 16 hr. or 
more at the same temperature. The lower the holding temperature of the cream, 
the firmer was the resulting butter. When the cream was cooled to a low 
tmnperature and held tor a sufficient time at that temperature, flrmness was 
not markedly influenced by variations in churning temperature. Low-temperar 
ture wash water appeared to have a slight beneficial effect on the firmness of 
the finished butter. The temperature at which cream was pasteurized by the 
flaifii method had little or no influence on flrmness, while the fat content of the 
cream used for duimlng had no influence on this factor. Underworking or 
overworking reduced the flrmness of the butter. Holding the finished buttmr al 
a low temperature had no effect on its flrmness. There appeared to be no 
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correlation between the flnnnesg of butter as measured by the Perkins (modi- 
fied) method and butter judges* score for body and texture when the product 
was Judged at a temperature below 60° F. 

Keduction of acetylmethylcarblnol and dlacetyl to 2,8-bntylene glycol 
by the citric acid fermenting streptococci of butter cultures, B. W. Ham- 
MSB, G. L. Stahly, C. H. Webeman, and M. B. Michaelian {lotoa Sta, Res, 
Bui, 191 (1985), pp, 877-407, figs. 4 ), — ^The addition of acetylmethyl carbinol or 
diacetyl to a tomato bouillon culture of one of the citric acid fermenting 
streptococci normally present in butter cultures resulted in a rapid disappear- 
ance of the added reagent and an increase in 2,3-butylene glycol. The amount 
of glycol produced, in general, accounted for the reagent that disappeared. 
In trials with acetylmethyl carbinol the change from carbinol to glycol was 
delayed by the addition of enough sulfuric acid to produce a pH of from 
to 4. When diacetyl was added to a milk culture of one of these organisms 
there was an increase in acetylmethyl carbinol as well as in the 2,3-but^ene 
glycol, and the increase in carbinol was greater than the increase in glycoL 
The added reagent did not entirely disappear in any of these tests. 

Acetylmethyl carbinol was not produced at the higher pH values when 
various amounts of sulfuric acid were added to milk cultures of the organism 
but was produced at the lower values, while 2,3-butylene glycol was produced 
at both values. The total molarities of acetylmethyl carbinol and 2,3-butylene 
glycol showed an increase as the pH was lowered. Adding 0.65 percent citric 
acid to a milk culture of one of the organisms resulted in an increase in both 
acetylmethyl carbinol and 2,3-butylene glycoL The reduction of acetylmethyl 
carbinol in a milk culture to 2,3-butylene glycol was not delayed by the amount 
of potassium nitrate added, but was delayed by the largest amount of hydrogen 
peroxide used in'these tests. The addition of acetaldehyde or propionaldehyde 
to a culture acidified with sulfuric acid to about pH 8.9 increased the amount 
of acetylmethyl carbinol present after 96 hr. at 21® 0., but decreased the 
amount of 2,3-butylene glycol and also commonly decreased the total molarities 
of the two compounds. 

In butter cultures a decrease in acetylmethyl carbinol was accompanied 
by an increase in 2,3-butylene glycol, and there was commonly an increase 
in the total molarities of the two. Neutralizing ripened butter cultures to 
a low acidity resulted in a rapid decrease in acetylmethyl carbinol, which 
in some cases was followed by an increase. Hydrogen peroxide, in certain 
concentrations, delayed the reduction of acetylmethyl carbinol as did also 1 
percent sodium fumarate or 12 percent sodium chloride. Ice water tempera- 
tures delayed the reduction in either neutralized or unneutralized cultures, 
but the reduction was more rapid with neutralization. 

The diketone produced when butter cultures are steam distilled with 
ferric chloride added, B. W. Hammeb (Jour, Dairy Boi,, 18 (1985), No. 11, 
pp. 769-Tfl ). — ^At the Iowa Experiment Station it was found that the percent- 
ages of nickel in the various salts prepared from butter cultures ranged from 
29.14 to 20.3. All of the values were close to the theoretical for nickel di- 
methylglyoximate and distinctly higher than the theoretical values for the 
higher homologues. A commercial preparation of diacetyl contained an average 
nickel content of 20.3 percent Adding citric acid to the milk used in pre- 
paring butter cultures had no effect on the nickel content of the salts. 

The data indicated that the dlketone steam distilled from batter coltoxes 
after the addition of ferric chloride was diacetyl rather than one of the homo- 
logues, and that if homologues were present they were limited to relatlTely 
nonsignificant amounts. 
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Bacteriology of eheeee. — ^H, Effect of liaetobiMillliui cesel on tlie nitrogo- 
nonf deconpoflltloii and flavor development in Cheddar oheeM made flrom 
parienriaed milk, 0. B. Lanx and B. W. Hamiceb (loica Bta. Rea, Bid. m 
ilBSS), pp. J87-^6).--Oontlnning this Investigation (B. S. E., 78, P..585)*, this 
work was conducted with nine series of cheese, using eight strains of the 
organism. In each series there were three cheeses made from the same lot of 
milk. One cheese in each of six series was made from raw milk, one from 
pasteurised milk, and one from pasteurized milk Inoculated with a strain of 
L. oaaeif while with each of three series one cheese was made from pasteuriaed 
milk and two from similar milk inoculated with L. caaei. Chemical analyses 
were made of the cheese serum, and the cheeses were scored for flavor. 

There was a steady breaking down of the protein in all the cheese, and 
six of the strains of L. caaei used appeared to' bring about a more rapid and 
extensive decomposition of the protein than occurred in cheese made from un« 
inoculated milk. The other two strains of L. caaei had little effect on the rate 
or extent of protein decomposition. Bxcept for the fraction insoluble in 
trichloroacetic acid, the amounts of the various forms of nitrogen obtained 
from the serums of the raw-milk cheese and cheese made from pasteurised 
milk inoculated with one of the six strains were usually larger than the corre- 
sponding amounts obtained from the serum of pasteurized-mllk cheese. ISiis 
was especially true in the case of total nitrogen and nitrogen soluble in tri- 
chloroacetic acid. The amount of nitrogen insoluble in trichloroacetic add 
was commonly larger in the serum of the pasteurized-milk cheese. The per- 
centages of the fraction of total nitrogen soluble in trichloroacetic add but 
not in ethyl alcohol were usually larger in the serums of raw-milk dieese 
and cheese made from Inoculated pasteurized milk than in the serum of the 
pasteurized-mllk cheese. 

The flavor scores of cheese made from pasteurized milk inoculated with 
L. caaei were usually higher and more uniform that the scores of either raw- 
er pasteurized-milk cheese, although the flavor was not always typically 
Cheddar. Three strains of the organism gave a Cheddar flavor, while three 
others produced a pleasing butter flavor and aroma. Small amounts of dlacetyl 
were obtained from these latter cheeses. The raw-milk cheese generally had 
a typical Cheddar flavor, while the pasteurized-milk cheese usually scored 
comparatively low and was lacking or bitter in flavor. 

During the entire ripening period the bacterial counts on the cheese made 
from pasteurized milk Inoculated with L. caaei were considerably higher than 
counts on the other two types of <flieese. The flora of the cheese made with 
L. caaei was made up largely of this organism at all stages of ripening, while 
in the other t3i>es of cheese L. caaei organisms were not very numerous until 
the later stages of ripening. 

It is concluded that, in general, certain strains of L. caaei when added to 
pasteurized milk appeared to have a desirable effect on the protein decomposi- 
tion, the flavor, and the uniformity of the resulting cheese. 

A gas defect of cream cheese, W. J. Cobbett, W. J. Fb az tkb , and W. V. 
Pbicb (Milk Dealer, 26 (1965), No, 6, pp. 38, 58).— In this article from the Wis- 
consin Experiment Station, the authors discuss the results of a preliminary 
Investigation of gas formation in cream cheese marketed in small glass jars. 
Plate and microscopic smears showed yeasts, cocci, and rods to he/ jffssent 
in all dribctive cheese. Of the yeast cultures isolated, only six were able to 
produce gas cm artiflcial media, and these b^onged to the lactose-fermenting 
group of the genus Ba^xBaromifcea. The defect was more severe commercially 
in cream Cheese flavored with such materials as ground pimientoa, sweetened 
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cmshed pineapple, or aweet-pickle relish than in the unflavored cheese. Tests 
indicated that the amount of gas produced by the addition of flavoring mate- 
rials might be attributed to the fermentable carbohydrates they contained, 
and that this type of gas defect was probably not due to either the anaerobic 
or the aerobic bacteria present 

Sweet-curd cottage cheese: Directions for manufacturing with an 
enzyme, P. H. Tbacy and H. A. Rukhe {Illinois Sia . Circ. 445 (1986) ^ pp. 12, 
figs, 6). — In this publication the authors discuss the factors relating to quality 
of sweet-curd cottage cheese, give directions for two methods of making this 
cheese, and describe the causes of commmi body defects, the effect of light 
rays on the flavor of the cheese curd, and the packaging of cottage cheese. 

Moldiness in Romano cheese, F. W. Fabian and J. W. Sevebens {Jour. 
Dairy 8oi., 18 { 19 S 5 ), No. 11, pp. 77S-775). — ^An investigation of mold develop- 
ment in the center of Romano cheese at the Michigan Experiment Station in- 
dicated that the moisture content would have to be approximately 26 percent 
and the salt content not greater than 6 percent to permit mold growth to take 
place. On this basis it seemed advisable in making this type of cheese not to 
punch holes in the product in order to facilitate the penetration of brine Into 
the interior. Such a procedure appears to permit molds to grow in the center 
of the cheese, since every cheese so treated in the factory under observation 
developed molds there. 

The bacteriology of Swiss cheese. — ^IV, Effect of temperature upon bac- 
terial activity and drainage in the press, L. A. Burkey, G. P. Sanders, and 
K. J. Matheson {Jour. Dairy Sci., 18 {19$5), No. 11, pp. 719-7S1, figs. 2). — Con- 
tinuing these Investigations (E. S. R., 74, p. 97), the temperature, pH, and 
bacterial counts were determined in cheeses in the press at regular intervals 
from dipping to 21 hr. in samples taken at deflnite distances from the outer 
edge of the cheese. Results were obtained from tests on 55-lb. laboratory cheeses 
and on large factory cheeses. 

It was found that the area Just beneath the rind cooled more rapidly than 
the interior. Bacterial growth and acid production corresponded in general 
with the decrease in temperature of each part of the cheese. The starter tem- 
perature began to increase in numbers in the area 1 in. beneath the rind during 
the flrst few hours after dipping, but the initiation of growth in the interior 
occurred at the following intervals of time from dipping: Btrepioooccus ther~ 
mophilus (Cs) within 2 or 3 hr., Laotohadllus bulgarious (6a and 89aH) 
after 5 or G hr., and L. helvetUms (39a) after 9 or 10 hr. 

The essential function of 8. thermophUus in the cheese in the press was 
the production of acid and the consequent facilitation of drainage from the 
interior during the first 4 to 6 hr. after dipping. Large differences in the 
pH of the interior and the area just beneath the rind resulted in insufficient 
drainage and high moisture content This condition tended to cause such 
defects as checking near the rind or a splitting of the curd known as *'gla88.’* 

The bacterial content of cheese cloths did not influence the rate of add pro- 
duction near the surface of the cheese. In order to obtain samples r^resenta- 
tlve of the interior of the cheese they should be taken at least 3 or 4 in. 
from the hoop edga The Judicious use of starters luromoted sufiklent acid 
production throughout the cheese and aided in uniform drainage. 

The age thickening of sweetened condensed milk. — Seasonal varia- 
tions, y. C. Stebnitz and H. H. Sommer {Jour. Dairy 8oi., 18 {1985), No. 11, 
pp. 757-768, figs. ^).— The Wisconsin Experiment Station undertook a study of 
the factors involved in the thickening of sweetened condensed milk during 
gtorggq. One type of this thickening was found to be most prevalent during 
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the late spring and early sntmneif. tndwn as ^age tXiiekening**, was 

not accompanied by the spoilage of the product, but the heaTy body was ^Jec* 
tionable from the standpoint of the consumer. 

In the region of Madison the nnstable period for sweetened condensed mUk 
began very abruptly and occurred at any time from the middle of April to 
the middle of May. The change back to the stable condition occurred more 
slowly and took place during the latter part of June and July. The freshening 
of the cows or the time In which they were turned out on grass could not be 
directly correlated with the period during which this defect occurred. 

Technical control of ice cream with sodinm alginate, C. Goodicak (Joe 
Cream Rev., 18 {1985), No. 7, pp. J).— Tests with sodium alginate 

as a stabilizer in ice cream showed that it improved the texture, retarded 
coarsening, improved the whipping ability of the mix, and gave a creamy 
consistency to the finished product. Sodium alginate is tasteless and fOr aU 
practical purposes free from bacteria. Because it is prepared from a chemi- 
cal compound of definite composition, it is not subject to variations In efflci^icy 
or strength. 

Compressing hardened ice cream, O. E. Wiluamb (Ice Cream Rev., IS 
(1985), No. 9, pp. 87, dl).— The U. S. D. A. Bureau of Dairy Industry has found 
that it is possible to compress low-density ice cream to the desired density 
by applying great pressure to the hardened product with a hydraulic press. 
This method of obtaining the correct density avoids the undesirable effects 
resulting from attempts to reduce the air content of the mix in the freezer 
by lowering the temperature of the brine or by prolonging the freezing period. 

A study of the insulating efficiency of ice cream packers, B. J. Bjeicheb 
and E. H. Luttropp (Ice Cream Rev., 18 (1985), No. 9, pp. 88-4B, flge, g).— This 
study was undertaken at the Idaho Experiment Station to determine the in- 
sulating efficiency of 10 representative kinds of insulated packers for Ice 
cream. Flve-gal. cans were filled with crushed ice, drained for 6 min., and 
then placed in the respective packers. The packers were placed in a controlled 
temperature room for 24 hr., when the water was drained off and the amount 
of melted ice determined. In one test dry packers were observed at tempera- 
tures of 60®, 70®, and 90® F. In a second test the padLers were soaked for 
48 hr. and then tested at 90®. In the third trial packers were dried at 110* 
to 120® for 4 v^eeks and again tested at 90®. 

The most efficient insulating material used was hair insulating felt. When 
wet the Insulating efficiency of this material was consistently reduced. Ground 
cork ranked high as an insulator either when wet or dry, but soft pulp fiber 
was not a very efficient material. Waterproof packers had a distinct ad- 
vantage over nonwaterproof packers under moist conditions and when wetting 
was apt to occur. When dry, however, the waterproof packers^ were less 
efitel^t and heavier than the nonwaterproof packers. Soaking the packers 
reduced their efficiency, required several weeks to dry them, and they were 
never as efficient again. 

The signifiicaiice of the presence of Escherichia^'Aerobacter groups of 
bacteria In Ice cream, A. O. Fay (loe Cream Rev., 18 (1985), No. 7, pp. 88, 89 ). — 
At the Wflngsfi Experiment Station it was found that in the bacteriological 
examination of ice cream samples the col<m count gave in a general way the 
same information conveyed by the plate count The colon count alone failed 
to detect some of the samples with high plate counts. This count gave 
insafflcient advantage over the i^te count to justify its use in routine analysiSk 
although it could be used advantageously in special cases. 
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[Oontribntions on animal bacteriology and pathology] {Jour, Boot., SI 
{1986), No, 1, pp. 6, 7, 15, 16, 25, 26, 87, S8, Jk2, 4S, 47, 4S-81, 55, 56, 74* 75, 81, 82, 
8S, 84, 85, 88, 89) . — Contributions presented at the annual meeting of the Society 
of American Bacteriologists held in New York City in December 1985, abstracts 
of which are given, include the following : Baiectlveness of Mot Hypochlorites of 
Low Alkalinity in Destroying Myoobacteriwm tuberculosis, by S. M. Gostigan, 
J. W. Yates, W. A. Hadfield, and B. C. McCulloch (p. 6) ; The Similarity Be- 
tween the Specificities of Disinfectants Against a Filtrable Virus and Gram 
Negative Organisms, by E. O. McCulloch (p. 7) ; Metabolic Activity and Cell 
Volume of Salmonella gallinarum at Various Phases of the Culture Cycle, by 
E. Huntington (pp. 15, 16) ; Distribution of Escherichia coU in Cold-Blooded 
Animals, by A. A. Hajna and C. A. Perry (pp. 26, 26) ; The Immunological Rela- 
tionship Between the Viruses of Human and Swine Influenza, by T. Francis, Jr. 
(p. 87) ; The Susceptibility of Swine to the Virus of Human Influenza, by R. B. 
Shope (p. 37) ; Interstitial Pneumonia in Mice, by I*. H. Long and B. A. Bliss 
(pp. 37, 38) ; The Action of Formolized Virus as a Preventive of Bxperimental 
Bquine Bncephalomyelitis in Guinea Pigs, by H. R. Cox and P. K. Olltsky 
(p. 38) ; Increase in Toxicity Due to Action Upon the Broth Constituents by 
Endo-enzymes of the Salmonella Bticteria, by F. L. Kraft and C. N. Stark (pp. 
42, 43) ; The Antigenic Relationships of Salmonella aertrycke var. hinns, by 
P. R. Edwards (p. 43), contributed from the Kentucky Experiment Station; 
Relationship of Sarcoma to Leukosis of Chickens, by J. Furth (pp. 47, 48) ; A 
Fatal Virus Disease in Ferrets, by O. A. Slanetz, H. Smetana, and A. R. Dochez 
(pp. 48, 49) ; Immunological and Serological Evidences of a Close Relationship 
Between the Viruses of Rabbit Fibroma (Shope) and Infectious Myxomatosis 
(SanarelU), by G. P. Berry and J. A. Lichty, Jr. (pp. 49, 60) ; A Method for 
Changing the Virus of Rabbit Fibroma (Shope) Into That of Infectious Myxoma- 
tosis (Sanarelli), by G. P. Berry and H. M. Dedrick (pp. 50, 51) ; Inhibition of 
Staphylococcus Bacteriophage and the Virus of Vesicular Stomatitis, by M. L. 
and T. L. Bakieten and S. Doff (pp. 55, 66) ; Human Sensitization to the Purified 
Protein Derivative of the Avian Tubercle Bacillus, by J. McCarter, H. R. Getz, 
and R. H. Stiehm (pp. 74, 75) ; A Comparative Study of Human and Avian 
Strains of Staphylococcus alhus, by C. S. Gibbs (p. 81), contributed from the 
Massachusetts Experiment Station; Serologic Grouping of Staphylococci, by 
J. E. Blair and F. A. Hallman (pp. 81, 82) ; An Epizootic Septicemia of Young 
Guinea Pigs Caused by Pseudommas caviae n. sp., by M. Scherago (p. 83) ; 
Investigation of a Milk-Borne Epidemic of Staphylococcus Food Poisoning, by 
H. J. Shaughnessy and T. C. Grubb (pp. 84, 85) ; and Observations on Staphylo- 
cocci Associated With Bovine Mastitis, by W. N. Plastridge, F. J. Welrether, 
and L. F. Williams (pp. 88. 89), contributed from the [Connecticut] Storrs 
Experiment Station. 

[Contributions on animal parasites] {Helminthol. Soc, Wash. Proo., 2 
(19S5), No. 2, pp. 69, 76, 80, 8S^0, 92, figs. 2).— Contributions presented (B. S. R., 
72, p. 213) include the following: Oephenomyia pratti (Diptera: Oestridae) 
Reared from Blacktailed Deer [Odocoileus hemionus], by W. L. Jellison 
(p. 69) ; A Note on the Life History of Eohinostoma coaiUum Barker and 
Beaver 1915 (Trematoda; Echinostomatldae), by W. H. KruU (p. 70); New 
Host Records of Parasites, by A. McIntosh (p. 80) ; Parasites of Cattle in 
Costa Rica, by G. Dikmans (p. 83) ; New Records of Nematode Parasites From 
Deer in the United States, by G. Dikmans and J. T. Lucker (p. 88) ; A Note 
on the Identity of Oooperia punctata Ransom 1907 and 0. fteWngi Bi^lis 1928 
(Nematoda: Trichostrmigylldae) (p. 84) and A Note on Proiostrmgyhu 
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8tUeH (Nematoda: Metastrongylldae) From the Moahtalzi Sheep ((Ms etmor 
densis) in TellowBtone National Park, Wyoming (p. S4), both by G. Dikmane; 
A Bevised Glassification of the Nematode Snperfkmily Fllarioidea, by B. B. 
Wehr (pp. 84-88) ; A Note on the Morphology of the Anterior Bnds of the 
Infectiye Larvae of Some Nematodes Parasitic in the Alimentary Tract of 
Sheep (pp. 8S-80) and A Second Report of the Occurrence of Tnc?iostronffvf^ 
UrngispiofOarU in Cattle in the United States (p. 90) (B. S. R., 71» p. 806), 
both by J. S. Andrews ; and The Oestode Hvmenolepia mioropa (Hymenolepidi- 
dae) in Ruffled Grouse (Bonasa umhellus), by M. F. Jones (p. M). 

Report on the Department of Animal Health for the year 1984^5, 
J. L. Stewabt {Gold Coast Dept, Anim, Health Rpt., 19S5, pp, 85^ pi, 1), — ^Part 2 
of this contribution deals with the occurrence of and control work with In- 
fectious diseases of livestock (pp. 6-12) ; part 8 with laboratory work on 
serum and vaccine for antirinderpest, contagious bovine pleuropneumonia vac- 
cine, fowl cholera, spirochetosis of poultry, tick-borne protozoal diseases, try- 
panosomiasis and tsetse flies, eradication of tsetse fly, etc. (pp. 12-22). 

Ninth report of the Government Institute for Veterinary Research 
{{Chosen} Govt, Inst. Vet, Res. Rpt., 9 (1984) , PP* Pl«* S; Eng. abs,, pp. 

IS, 14, Ger. abs., pp, 7-12). — ^The contributions presented in this report (B. S. B., 
70, p. 676) Include 15 articles previously noted, together with the following: 
Variations of Plasma Protein Fractions and Their Distribution During Rinder- 
pest, by S. Nagahata and S. Ikegaya (p. 3), and On a Trematode Parasite, 
Eohinostoma revoVatum (Frdllch 1802), From a Ck)rean Wild Duck, by O. 
Jsshiki (p. 14). 

A course in hlstopathology, O. Seifbied {Lehr gang der Histopathologie fUr 
Studierende und Tierdrzte. Berlin: Julius Springer, 1984, PP* VIII+195, figs. 
142), — Part 1 (pp. 2-47) deals with general, part 2 (pp. 48-162) with spe^l, 
and part 8 (pp. 163 *-184) with comparative hlstopathology. 

Clinical parasitology and tropical medicine, D. and G. T. de Rivas (Phila- 
delphia: Lea d Febiger, 1985, pp, 867, pi. 1, figs. 144) • — Part I of this work is 
devoted to general considerations, part 2 to diseases caused by Protozoa, part 
3 by Metazoa, part 4 by bacteria, part 5 to those of undetermined etiology, 
and part 6 to climatic diseases and animal poisons. 

Laboratory methods of the United States Army, edited by J. S. Simmons 
and C. J. Gentzkow {PhUadelphia: Lea d Febiger, 1985, 4* cd., [ret?.], pp, 
XIX-\-1091, figs, 70). — ^Part 1 of the fourth edition of this work (B. S. R., M, 
p. 786), which has been prepared with the assistance of 18 contributors, deals 
with the clinical pathology (pp. 1-235), part 2 with chemistry (pp. 237-586), 
part 3 with mycology (pp. 637-555), part 4 with bacteriology (pp. 667-792), 
part 6 with rickettsiae and flltrable viruses (pp. 793-822), part 6 with proto- 
zoology (pp. 823-890), part 7 with helminthology (pp. 891-906), part 8 with 
entomology (pp. 907-934), part 9 with pathology (pp. 935-971), part 10 with 
special veterinary laboratory methods (pp. 973-1001), and part 11 with sta- 
tistical methods (pp. 1003-1041). 

Hypersensitivity in domestic animals: A review, A. Zexssig (Jour, Amer, 
Vet, Med. Assoc., 88 {1986), No. 2, pp. 189-158, figs, 2).— A review of the subject 
presented with a list of 15 references to the literature. 

The nature of bacteriophage and its mode of action, A. P. Kbusoeb 
(Physiol, Rev., 16 (1986), No, A pp, 129-172, fig. f).— This contribution is pre- 
sented with a seven-page list of references to the literature. 

Comparative productivity tests of presumptive test media with pure 
cultures of the coli-aerogenes group, M. A. Fasbell (Jour, Bact., 80 (1985), 
No, 4, p. ^45) _A comparison made of test media indicates that standard lac- 
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tose broth Ig the most productive for cultures of the coU-aerogenes group. 
Giving this medium a value of 100 and calculating the sensitivity of the other 
media in terms of lactose broth positives, the folowing values were determined : 
Fuchsin lactose broth 9S.5 percent, brilliant green lactose bile and buffered 
lactose broth 92 percent The remaining five media showed less than 85 
percent the productivity of standard lactose. 

Results of the treatment of anaplasmosis and foot-and-mouth disease 
with trypaflavine [trans. title], M. van Zwibten {Nederland, Indisohe Bl. 
DiergeneesK 47 {1935), No. 5, pp, 263-269; Oer., Eng. aba., p. 269). — The intra- 
venous administration of trypaflavine (1:50) to 20 water buffaloes and 104 
cows proved successful in the treatment of anaplasmosis. It was also admin> 
istered with success in the treatment of foot-and-mouth disease in dairy cows. 

Bacteriological differentiation of Brucella forms [trans. title], P. G. 
Bbuschettini {Rev. Prat. Malad. Pays Chauda, 15 {1935), Noa. 10, pp. 44I, 442^ 
445-448, 451, 452, 455, 456, 459-462, 465^ 466, 469-472; 11, pp. 48O-486, 489-490, 
493, 494 )- — This contribution is presented with a list of 84 references to the 
literature. 

Paralytic rabies in livestock, H. V. M. Metivier {Jour, Compar. Path, and 
Ther., 48 {1935), No. 4, pp. 245-260, figs. 7). — This contribution deals with the 
history of the disease in Trinidad, distribution in other countries, cause, trans- 
mission, symptoms, patliology, diagnosis, and treatment. 

The study and control of paralytic rabies transmitted by bats in Trini- 
dad, British West Indies, E. de Vebteuil and F. W. Ubich {Roy. Boc. Trop. 
Med. and Hyg. Trana., 29 {1936), No. 4* PP- 317-347, pla. 4, ftga. 7). — The authors* 
studies have shown paralytic rabies to exist on a fairly large scale among 
animals in Brazil and in Trinidad, although the human form of the disease has 
been reported only from Trinidad, and to a very limited extent, the, vampire 
bats {Deamodua spp., particularly D. rufua and D. rotundua) being the only 
known vectors. They have found the control of the disease to d^nd to a 
large extent upon the control of the vampire bat population in the affected 
areas, although the possible relation of fruit-eating and other bats to the 
spread of the disease appears to require further investigation. Effective 
methods of destruction of the vampire and otlier bats have been worked out 
in Trinidad and should prove to be of value elsewhere. 

Avian Itch mites as a cause of human dermatoses: Canary birds* mites 
responsible for two groups of cases In New York, M. B. Sulzbebqeb and 
I. Kamin STEIN {Arch. Dermatol, and Syphilol., 33 {1936), No. 1, pp. 60-72, 
fig. 1). — ^Flve cases are reported in which the dermatosis was caused by the 
chicken mite from pet canary birds. 

Chemotherapy of the plroplasmoses by a new medicament, Acaprlne 
(Bayer) (the methylsulfomethylate of the urea of 6-amlnoquinoline) 
[trans. title] {Bui. Boc. Path. Exot., 28 {1935), No. 9, pp. 793-811).— A thera- 
peutic study of Acaprlne has shown it to be a specific for all forms of piro- 
plasmosis occurring in Rumania when administered subcutaneously or intra- 
muscularly, and that it is more active than trypan blue or even trypaflavine. 
That it does not stain the tissues of the treated animal or the hands of the 
attendant is considered to be a particular advantage. 

Part 1 reports upon its use in the treatment of equine piroplasmosis due to 
Piroplaama cabalU (Nuttall and Strickland) (pp. 796-801) and part 2 in the 
treatment of bovine babesiasis due to Babeaiella bovia (Babes) (pp. 801-808), 
both by 0. Cernaianu and N. Gluhovschi, part 8 in the treatment of the bovine 
piroplasmosis due to P. bigeminum (Smith and Kllbome), by O. OemaiAnu, 
I. Eadef, and T. Badescu (pp. 804-^), and part 4 in the treatment of ovine 
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babeslasifl due to B. avia, by O. Oeraalaau, I. 9jefauldiier» and F« MagoreaDQ 

(K>. 8(»^). 

Studies ou the etiology of nibUt pez, 1-4V (J<mr. Swpt es (im), 
yoa. fS, pp. 241 ^ 8 , pi. 1, flff. li 252-276, pla. S; 8, pp. S56-878, pla. 2; 679^, 
pl. i). — In continuation of the studies on rabbit poz (B. S. B., 74, p. 106), part 1 
of this coatributioD, by L. Pearce, P. D. Bosahn, and O. K. Hu, deals with the 
Isc^tion of a flltrable agent and its pathogenic pr<^)erties ; part 2, by P. D. 
Rosahn, C. K. Hu, and L. Pearce, with the clinical characteristics of the 
experimentally induced disease; part 3, by G. K. Hu, P. D. Bosahn, and Lt. 
Pearce, with tests of the relation of rabbit pox virus to other viruses by 
crossed inoculation and exposure experiments; and part 4, by P. D. Bosahn, 
C. K. Hu, and L. Pearce, with tests on the relation of rabbit pox virus to other 
viruses by serum neutralization experiments. 

Effect of low temperature upon trypanosomes (Trypanosoma equiper* 
dnm) in mammals, N. Kalabuchov and L. Levinson (Nature [London], 156 
{1955), No. 5440 , p. 555 ). — In temperature experiments with bats Infected with 
T. equiperdum the parasites completely disappeared from the blood after the 
bats had been exposed to temperatures of +3® and +10* C. for from 8 to 8 
days, and did not reappear when the body temperature was raised to from 
33* to 37*. 

A natural infection of Trypanosoma hippicum Darling in the vampire 
bat (Desmodus rotundus murinus Wagner) , G. M. Johnson {Amer, Jour, 
Trop, Med., 16 {1956), No, 1, pp. 59-62 ), — ^The first case of a natural infection 
with T. hdppioum in D. rotundua muririMa is reported. This strain of trypano* 
somes caused the usual type of disease (which terminates fatally), wh^ 
Inoculated into laboratory animals and a horse. Attempts to transfer the 
infection by feeding the bat on guinea pigs were unsuccessful This bat is the 
seventh one studied which recovered from the Infection. 

Trypanosomiasis of stock in Mauritius, 1, II, A. R. D. Adams {Ann. Trop. 
Med, and Paraaitol., 29 {1955), Noa. 1, pp. 1-18, fiqa. 2; + PP. 475-^81, fig. 1),— 
Part 1 consists of an account of Trppanoaotna vivaw, a parasite of stock in 
Mauritius, and part 2 of observations on the incidence and distribution of 
trypanosomiasis in cattle. 

The influence of the ultra-violet light on the development of the eggs of 
parasitic worms: Parascaris equorum, syn. Ascaris megalocephala, En« 
terobins vermicularis, and Strongylus equinns, L. G. Shaijicov {Trudy 
Din, Razv. [Moakva'\ {Trans. Dyn, Devlpmt.), 10 {1955), pp. 447-4^1, figs, 5; 
Eng, aha., p, 461 ). — ^The author has found the ultraviolet rays to exert a ruin* 
ous influence on the development of the eggs of helminths. **A 5*min. irradia- 
tion with a quartz mercury vapor lamp at a distance of 50 cm has a lethal 
effect with regard to all the eggs of P. equorwn and E. vermioularia; a 8-inln. 
irradiation has the same effect with regard to the eggs of B. equinua. Tbe 
influence of the ultraviolet light is not instantaneous; apparently a certain 
period of time is required until it stops the development of the egg and provokes 
its perishment The application of tlie ultraviolet light causes very compli- 
cated physicochemical processes which result in an imgular division, dis- 
proportionate distribution of the plasm, unnatural development, and plasm 
coagulation. Apparently a partial and local influence of the ultraviolet rays 
causes unnatural development 

**P. equorum eggs in the stage of a mobile larva as big as 1.5 ring becmne 
hi ghly resistant against the ultraviolet light and can stand irradiation for 26 
min. at least Oolored filters, as urine, dung infusion, methylene blue 
(morilka), protect the eggs from the ultraviolet light and therefore decrease 
58828—86 8 
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the practical value of the quartz mercury vapor lamps In the struggle against 
helminths. The efficiency of the quartz mercury vapor lamp changes according 
to the conditiop of the lamp ; the greater the intensity of the lamp, the higher 
the ruinous effect of the light. Thh practical application of the ultraviolet 
light sources, may it be quartz mercury vapor lamp, a volt arc, or any other 
source, must take place in the struggle against parasite invasions, especially 
under the conditions of communal life. A particularly great application of 
the sources of the ultraviolet rays may take place in the struggle against 
enterobiosis.” 

On the migration of Trlchinella larvae, M. Gelleb (M. R. Helleb) {Trudy 
Din, Razv. [Moskva] {Trans. Dyn. Devlpmt), 10 {1935), pp. 433-446; Eng. abs., 
p. 446 ), — ^The conclusion that the chief manner of distribution of Trlchinella is 
hematogenous is considered confirmed by the presence of larvae in the blood 
and lungs of infected animals and by ezperimental injection of mature trichina 
into the blood vessels. 

The comparison of the efficiency of anthelmintics, W. A. Cabb Fbaseb 
{Parasitology, 27 {1935), No. 4, pp. 465-475 ). — The author’s study has led to the 
suggestion of a method whereby the mean efficiency of a drug or mixture of 
drugs can be assessed in terms of the initial and residual infestation of 
selected animals. 

Methods of testing the anthelmintic properties of ascaricides, P. D. 
Lamson and H. W. Bbown {Amer. Jour. Hyg., 23 {1936), No. i, pp. 85-103, 
fig. i).— An in vitro method for the testing of anthelmintics against Ascaris is 
described, and various methods of testing anthelmintic activity in animals 
and man are reviewed. The authors are of the opinion that “both in vitro and 
animal in vivo anthelmintic tests are of great aid in determining the probable 
action of a drug in man. In vivo anthelmintic tests in animals, as those on 
dog Ascaris, in testing a human ascaricide are simple and usually effective. 
The maintenance of large numbers of dogs is, however, very expensive. In 
vitro tests, on the other hand, are inexpensive and allow observation of the 
effect of drugs on the worm which cannot be carried out in vivo. In vitro 
methods are of great value for orientation experiments, especially where a 
large series of related compounds are to be studied. The final test of any 
anthelmintic is its action against that parasite in which one is interested in 
its normal host” 

A list of 41 references to the literature is included. 

jTowar (Sorghum vulgare) poisoning in cattle, G. K. Shabma {Indian 
Jour. Vet. 8ci. and Anim. Hush., 5 {1935), No. 4, pp. 376-380 ). — ^A brief summary 
of informatl(m on poisoning by 8. vulgare, with a list of 18 references to the 
literature. 

Mescalbean (Sophora secundiflora) poisonous for livestock, I. B. 
Bouohton and W. T. Haedy {Texas Sta. Bui. 519 {1935), pp, 18, figs. 2 ). — This 
is a summary of information on the leguminous shrub or small tree 8. seewiM- 
llora (commonly known as the mescalbean, mountain-laurel, or coralbean), 
which is sometimes a source of poisoning during the late fall and winter 
months on ranches in parts of the Edwards Plateau region of west Texas. 

Experiments have shown that goats, like sheep, suffer from a benign type of 
poisoning, while cattle are extremely susceptible and die within a few hours 
after eating relatively small amounts of the leaves. The experimental feeding 
tests indicate that the mature fresh leaves during the late fall and winter 
months are much more toxic than are the young freiEdi leaves during the spring 
months. “There is decided variation in the susceptibility of individual animals 
to the poisoning from eating the leaves. Feeding tests show that amounts of 
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leaves greater than range ahe^ or goati ev^ eat are IngoAclent to eaiiae 
death. While cattle are very enaceptible, it la seldom that they will eat 
enough leaves on the range to produce fatal results. Contrary to general 
opinion, ingestion of a relatively large amount of the ripe ground-up seeds 
is required to cause fatal poisoning in sheep. In unbroken seeds the bard 
covering prevents digestion of the seed and, for all practical purposes, obviates 
the danger of poisoning resulting from their ingestion by range animals.** 

Tojclcology of selenium, I, n, H. O. Dudley (Amer. Jour, Myg,, 23 (£933), 
No, It pp, 169-186). — ^Two papers are here presented. 

I. A study of the diatrilmtion of selenhun in acute and ahronfo cases of 
selenium poisoning (pp. 168-lSO). — In feeding experiments with inorganic and 
organic selenium compounds selenium was found, to be distributed throughout 
the whole organism but in wid^ varying proportions. “In general, the liver, 
kidneys, and spleen of animals In the acute stage of the poisoning carry the 
greater amounts of selenium, concentrations ranging from 4-25 p. p. m. In 
chronic cases of similar nature the selenium is found predominantly in the 
liver and kidneys (ft~25 p. p. m.). Concentrations of 8-20 p. p. m. have been 
found in the hoofs of a variety of chronic cases. The presence of selenium In 
the blood in amounts from 7 to 27 p. p. m. denotes that it is transported by 
this medium to all parts of the body. It is, however, deposited predominantly 
in certain organs, viz, the liver, kidney, and spleen, which show a high content 
of the element Apparently the hepatic and renal pathways are mainly 
responsible for elimination of the toxic material. 

“A proteinllke selenium complex is present in the blood corpuscles of a horse 
receiving sodium selenite as an addition to the regular ration. The selenium 
in the urine of this animal is present as an ether-soluble, volatile compound.** 

II. The urinary eworetion of selenium (pp. 181-186). — ^This further contribu- 
tion reports upon the urinary excretion of selenium by the human body. 

Observations on certain nnidentifled acid-fast bacteria obtained from 
cattle, W. H. Feldman (Jour. Amer, Vet. Med. Assoo^t 88 (1936) t No. 2, pp. 166- 
172). — In a study of the behavior In vivo of certain strains of acidfast bacteria 
that had been obtained from cattle devoid of lesions of genuine bovine tuber- 
culosis, a series of white mice were inoculated intraperltoneally with saline 
suspensions prepared from eight strains. Seven of these strains were definitely 
and consistently acidfast, while in one this character was inccmstant. 

“The bacterial cultures used consisted of Mlyoohacterium] tuberculosis 
(bovis) and M. tuberculosis (homi$Us)t one strain each; M. tuberculosis 
(avium)t two strains; M. phlei (timothy grass baclUns), one strain; cultures 
isolated from tuberculoid lesions (so-called 'skin lesion*) of cattle, two strains, 
and one strain obtained from a mesentmric lymph node of a cow.“ 

The observations “indicate that the bacteria studied, other than those which 
originated from cases of true tuberculosis, possessed features in common with 
the saprophytic acidfast organisms. While they possess certain cnltural and 
other biologic differences, the failure to provoke convincing evidence of patho- 
genicity should make one cautious in subscribing to their etlologic slgnlflcanoe 
In the q;K>ntaneous production of disease;” 

Acute amphlstomlasis of cattle In Assam.— A preliminary report, P. G. 
Pande (Indian Jour, Vet. Sci. and Anim, Susb.t 5 (1935), No. 4, pp, 36Jh675 ), — 
An outbreak of disease among cattle in certain villages of the Kamrup district 
in Assam In October 1964, in which 60 percent of the affected animals suc- 
cumbed, was found upon Investigation to be acute amphistomlasis. The dis- 
ease is said to start immediately after the rains and to alternate with rlnder- 
peat in its occurrence. “Emaciation and diarrhea constitute the main dlnlcal 
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features of the disease, the rate of mortality var 3 riDg from 90 to 40 percent. 
The snails Viviparua bengcUensis and Limnaea acuminata are the possible Int^- 
mediate hosts of the parasites of acute amphistomiasis. The essential lesion 
is that of catarrhal enteritis, the immature amphistomes being Intimately con> 
nected with the lesion. The immature amphistomes recovered from the lesion 
have been classified as belonging to the genus Paramphiatomum, which take 
more than 2 mo. to attain maturity and reach their normal habitats by 
migration.” 

No reference has been found to an earlier occurrence in India. 

The diagnosis of anaplasmosis in a herd of cattle [trans. title], I. GabcIa 
(Inst, Biol. Anim. [Spaing, Trab., 2 (1934), PP- 88-108, figs. 8: aba. in Vet. Reo., 
15 (1935), No. 18f p. 537). — An outbreak of anaplasmosis In a herd of 17 bovines, 
in which 12 became affected, cases appearing at intervals of about 80 days and 
lasting from 10 to 80 days, is reported upon. 

The occurrence of bovine babesiellosis in northern Australia, J. Lego 
(Auat. Council Soi. and Indua. Rea. Pam. 56 (1935), pp. 48, pla. 4, ^)- — An 

account is given of experimental work with the bovine babesiasis in northern 
Australia caused by an organism which morphologically resembles, and is prob- 
ably identical with, Babeaiella agentiimm Ligni^res (1903) and B. berbera 
Sergent 1024 (B. S. R., 60, p. 866). It is pointed out that “tick fever”, as under- 
stood in Australia, is associated with four different protozoan parasites. Of 
these, TJieUeria nvutana Theiler 1906 seems to be almost, if not quite, harmless, 
while Aruiplaama marginale Theiler 1910, Piroplaama bigemimm Smith and Kil- 
bome 1893, and Babeaiella sp. may each produce a serious disease of bovines. 

Infection experiments indicated that animals previously infected by B. ar- 
gentinum had developed no resistance to P. bigeminum, while “carriers” of P. 
bigenvfmm show considerable resistance to infection with B. argentinum. Com- 
pared with carriers of such parasites as P. bigeminum, T. mutana, and A. mar- 
ginale, the tendency for carriers of B. argentiwum to relapse is not so marked. 
Notwithstanding this fact, they do occasionally relapse with fatal results soon 
after splenectomy. 

Piroblue (1 g), ichthargan (1 g), antimosan (100 cc), and todorit (10 cc) 
were found to have no effect on the bovine babesiasis. Trypaflavine (1 g) ap- 
parently is beneficial. Boophilua mioroplua Canestrini 1888, the common cattle 
tick, is apparently the natural transmitter of babesiasis in Australia. 

A list is given of 23 references to the literature. 

The occurrence of Brucella abortus in the blood of cows from infected 
herds [trans. title], A. LDbke (Ztachr. Infektionakrank. u. Hyg. Eauatiere, 41 
(1935), No. 3, pp. 240-244s Eng. aba. in Bui. Hyg., 10 (1935), No. 8, p. 513).— In 
the first of 2 herds investigated 14 of 17 cows were found to be discharging 
B. abortua in their milk, of which 4 contained no demonstrable milk agglutinins. 
In 16 of the 17 cows B. abortua was demonstrated to be present in the circulating 
blood, 66.6 percent of the actual samples examined having proved positive. In 
the second herd, 30 of the 76 cows examined proved to be discharging B. abortua 
in their milk, 3 of which had no demonstrable milk agglutinins and 5 had no 
demonstrable blood serum agglutinins. In 4 of the 68 cows that were prc^rly 
examined, B. abortua was present in the circulating blood. 

The importance of bacterln treatment as a complementary to the 
stamping-out method in infectious abortion in cattle [trans. title], S. Waix 
(Skand. Vet. Tidakr., 25 (1935), No. 11, pp. 861-681; Eng. aba., pp. e78-fl»i).— 
The author’s recommendations for the control of Bang’s disease Include the 
following measures: (1) Blood tests of all the cattle with the exception of the 
sucking calves; (2) strict isolation or, if possible, the slaughtering of all the 
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animals reacting to {Bniosffa] abortui antigen; (8) bacterin treatment all 
reaction-free animals; (4) investigation and effective cutting-off of all roads 
of infection wbich may be suspected of leading to tbe herd ; (5) bacteridloidcal 
examination of the drinking water given to the herd and effective measures 
for obtaining a supply which from a bacteriological point of view is pure 
and good; (6) cows that abort within 3 mo. after bacterin treatm^t should 
be slaughtered immediately; (7) blood tests of all tbe remaining animals in 
tbe herd should be made 3 mo. after bacterin treatment; (8) if, on the sec- 
ond examination, 3 mo. after bacterin treatment there be found any animal 
or animals showing the agglutination value 100, then these animals, and, if 
possible, those animals also which show the agglutination values 70, CO, 80, 
and 20 should be slaughtered, after which the other cattle (with the excep- 
tion of the sucking calves) should be vaccinated with abortus vaccine **It 
no animal is found with the agglutination value 100 when the second exam- 
ination is made, then all the animals showing the agglutination values 70, 
50, 30, and 20 should be slaughtered, after which the herd should be exam- 
ined again 3 mo. afterward (0 mo. after the bacterin treatment). When 
this third examination is being made, 6 mo. after the bacterin treatment, all 
the reacting animals should, if possible, be extirpated from the herd.** 

Studies on bovine mastitis. — XI, Further observations on the control of 
chronic streptococcus mastitis, A. W. Stabletorth, S. J. Edwards, and F. C. 
Minjctt (Jour, Compar. Path, and Ther., 4S (1985)^ No. 4t VP- 800-815 ). — ^In con- 
tinuation of the authors* studies of bovine mastitis (B. S. R., 71, p. 584), 
an account is given of attempts made in six herds to control chronic mastitis 
due to Streptococcus affalactiae. The results obtained are considered to Justify 
the following conclusions : 

“Eradication of contagious streptococcus mastitis may be achieved under 
certain conditions by the simple expedient of segregating infected covrs or, if 
that is not possible, by milking them last. The chances of success, however, 
are greatly Increased if Infected cows can be evacuated within a reasonable 
time. When this cannot be done, infusion of the infected udder with a suit- 
able bactericidal agent should prove a useful aid. Whilst 8. affalactiae In 
nearly all cases leads to permanent infection, it occasicmally causes transient 
infections detectable only by the use of enrichment media. Experience has 
shown that the disease does not arise sporadically once all known sources of 
Infection are removed. New Infections must, therefore, be due to errors in 
milking OP to deficiencies in methods of diagnosis. The formation where pos- 
sible of a separate heifer herd Is a measure of the greatest value.** 

Mastitis (garget) stndlea (New York State Bta. Rpt. 1985, pp. This 

report of studies of the year with mastitis of dairy cows (E. S. B., 72, p. 096) 
refers to tests for mastitis Infection, a circular relating to which" has been 
noted (E. S. R., 72, p. 105) ; its r^atlon to sore throat epidemics; and the 
classification of the str^ococd. 

Further observationB on bovine nasal schistosomiasis, M. A. N. Rao (/n- 
dian Jour. Vet. 8oi. and Anim. Bush., 6 (1985), No. 5, pp. 266-S78, pU. 3, Hff- 1).— 
In this further ccmtribution <m nasal schistosomiasis (B. S. B-, 71, p. 088) the 
auttior considers length-freQuency curves of the ova of ffdWsfososMi uoMdlie Rao 
and g. spindalte Montgomery to provide additional proof that these two worms 
are dlff»ent ‘*No abnormal shapes of ova of g. nasaUs could be detected in 
mature ova examined. The previous ecperimcntB of artificial infestation with 
cserearlae indicae XXX Sewell 1822 to prochice nasal schistosomiasis are con- 
firmed. The buffftlo and some bovlnes appear to have a partial hnm mrity 
conferred g. epmaUe against a latwr Infestation with g. rmm. The pwfi- 
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enoe of what looked like oya of B. nasalU In a growth from the base of hom of 
a bullock is recorded.” 

Johne*8 disease — a cattle menace, B. A. Beach, E. G. Hastings, and H. L. 
Mansfield {Jersey Bui. and Dairy Worlds 56 {19S6)t No. d, pp. 51 1 62, 78, 79 ). — 
A practical contribution on paratuberculosis. 

Classification of the plroplasms of the bovine: The genns Plroplasma 
and its subgenus Babesiella [trans. title], E. Seboent, A. Donatien, and 
L. Pabbot {Jour. Compar. Path, and Ther., 48 {1935), No. 4f PP- 261-266, pi. 1, 
fig. 1). — ^The authors deal with the differential characteristics of five species and 
their separation into two subgenera {Piroplasma sens, strict and Babesiella), 
namely, P. bigemimm, B. bovis, B. argentitia, B. berbera, and B. major. They 
revive the generic name Piroplasma of Patton 1805 for these Haemosporidia in 
preference to Babesia of Starcovici 1893 on the ground that Babesia was used 
by Trevisan in 1889 for a genus of bacteria. 

Bovine piroplasmosis : A comparison of the results of treatment with 
trypafiavine and trypan blue, S. G. Wilson {Vet. Reo., 16 {1936), No. 3, pp. 
68-70). — The treatment of 10 cases with trypafiavine and 7 with trypan blue is 
reported upon, the details being given in tables. Trypafiavine appeared to 
aggravate serious conditions, the smaller dose required having been the only 
advantage over trypan blue that it possessed. 

Another piroplasmosis in Spain: False East Coast fever [trans. title], 
I. GabgIa {Inst. Biol. Anim. [Spain], Trab., 2 {1934), PP- 107-120, figs. 2; abs. 
in Vet. Reo., 15 {1935), No. 18, p. 537). — A report is made of a herd of 16 adult 
bovines attacked by Theileria {Qonderia) mutans. 

The bacteriology of bovine streptococcus mastitis, F. C. Minett {Jour. 
Hyg. [London], 35 {1935), No. 4, PP- 504-511).’— This is a critical review of the 
article by Gibson and Muir (H. S. R., 73, p. 541), presented with a list of 31 
references to the literature. 

Traumatic splenitis with postoperative pyemia, J. F. Bullabd {Jour. 
Atner. Vet. Med. Assoc., 88 {1936), No. 2, pp. 180-184, figs. 2). — ^This report of a 
case of traumatic splenitis that occurred In a registered cow is contributed 
from the Indiana Experiment Station. 

Diseases of young calves: A bacteriological examination of 100 cases, 
B. Lovell and D. L. Hughes {Jour. Compar. Path, and Ther., 48 {1935), No. 4, 
pp. 267-284). — ^In 69 of 100 calves dying within the first few months after birth 
it was found possible to isolate and identify the associated organism or 
organisms. Pure infections with Bacterium ooli accounted for 37 cases, 
Oorynebacterium pyogenes for 12, hemolytic coccobacilli for 6, Salmonella 
typhimwrium for 2, and Pasteurella for 1. Mixed bacterial infections acconnted 
for 11 cases, such organisms as Staphylococcus aureus and Pseudomonas pyo- 
cyanea being present in addition to certain of those encountered in pure in- 
fections. In the remaining 81 cases, the etiology was doubtful, indicated 
causes not considered bacterial, or was associated with bacteria which could 
not be identified with any known species. 

Pyosepticaemia of calves, J. F. Shiblaw {Indian Jour. Vet. Sci. and Anim. 
rush., 6 {1935), No. S,*pp. 232-250, pis. 6, figs. 4).— This is a dlscussiQn of calf 
pyosepticemia, particularly as regards its etiology and the factors which de- 
termine its incidence in herds. It includes an account of the symptomology, 
essential pathology, and histopathology of the disease, which is septicemic 
in young animals and pulmonary in older animal^ the type of pneumonia 
being a special one. Bacteriological examination of a large number of cases 
shows that the disease in the Punjab is due to an organism of the Btreptoeooous 
enteriMls group, which was isolated from the lesions of the disease In the 
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majority of caBea. Bxperiments diowed Uiat It la impossible to tnminalt tile 
disease by direct contact, nor could the disease be produced by feeding pure 
cultures, but the subcutaneous and intrarenoua Inoculations of amounts 
of cultures into indigenous calves showed the pathogenic nature of the organisni 
Isolated from naturally occurring cases. 

Theilerlasis of yonng calves in Baghdad dairies, 0. Maohattib (Indian 
Jour. Vet. Boi. and Anim. Huab., 6 (19S5), No. S, pp. 288-4t94. pi i).— A disease 
of calves 2 to 8 weeks old which occurred in Baghdad was found to be due to 
Theileria annulata. 

Atypical ovine babeslaais cured by gonacrine [trans. title], H. LafenStbb 
and O. Vebdier (Rev. V4t. [Touloiwe], 87 (1995), Nov., pp. dl5-dJ9).— The 
authors* observations confirm those of Cuilie, Darraspen, and Chelle in 1980 
(E. S. R., 68, p. 878) on an atypical ovine babeslasls characterized by a very 
high fever and respiratory complications, without icterus and hemoglobinuria. 
They also confirm the work of Vein and 2ottner (B. S. R., 72, p. 6W) on the 
remarkable efficacy of gonacrine in combating ovine babeslasls. 

Foot-rot in sheep. — Preliminary note on aetiology and possibility ol 
control, W. I. B. Beveridge (Jour. Council Boi. and Indus. Rea. [Auat.], 8 
(19S6), No. 4* PP- S08-S15, fig a. S). — It is reported that Badllua neorophorua, 
considered by workers to be the specific cause of foot rot, failed in the author's 
hands to produce the disease, leading to the conclusion that It Is not the 
primary causative organism. An organism which is described briefly has bemi 
found in great numbers in active lesions, and there is some evidence suggest- 
ing that it is the causal agent, although confirmation of this is lacking pend- 
ing its isolation. This organism presents some difficulty in dasslflcation, but 
is probably an unusual type of spirochete. 

A note on new dressings for fly-struck sheep, M. R. Fbenet and I. M. and 
M. J. Mackerras (Jour. Council Bci. and Indus. Rea. lAust.}, 8 (19S5), No. 3, 
pp. 161-168, fig. 1). — In experimental work the authors have found the glycero- 
borlc dressings to give better results than any of the other preparations 
examined. The glyceroboric acid dressing is made by adding 8 lb. of powdered 
boric acid to 18 lb. (1 gal.) of glycerin. This resulting thick paste is heated 
and stirred until all the boric acid has dissolved, then cooled and stored. 
*‘The diboric preparation is probably the best, but is more difficult to prepare. 
It is made by dissolving gradually 4 lb. of powdered boric acid in 8 lb. of 
hot glycerin and heating the mixture to 800® F. Ten lb. of cold glycerin are 
then added, and the mixture is warmed and stirred until clear. It is then 
cooled and stored.*’ 

Modes of transmission of the vims of encephalomyelitis of equines In 
Argentina [trans. title], P. REMUNaEB and J. Bahxy (Compt. Rend. Boo. Biol. 
[Boris], 120 (1955), No. 38, pp. 983-985). — Reference is made to a case in which 
the transmission of encephalomyelitis took place through the closely shaved 
skin of a guinea pig that was exposed to an emulsion from the brain of 
a rabbit dead of the disease. The experimental transmission of encephalomyeli- 
tis to an adult donkey through drinking water containing emulsions of the 
brains and organs of animals dead of the disease is also reported upon. 

Canine babeslasls in the TTnited States, G. Dikmans (North Amer. Vet, 16 
(1935), No. I, pp. 45-48, fig. 1).— The reported finding of Babesia oanis in the 
blood of dogs in Jacksonville, Fla., has led the author to a discussion of the 
species causing canine babeslasls, its transmission, and its treatment 

The occurrence of Infectious laryngo-tracheitis In fowls in New South 
WaleSy BL R. &bddon and L. Hart (Aust. Vet. Jour., 11 (1955), No. 6, pp. 212- 
223, pis. 2).— An account is given of infectious laryngotracheitis, some 12 out- 
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breaks of which were recorded in New South Wales in 1985. Althoucrh these 
were the first outbreaks to have been recognised, there is said to be every 
reason for the belief that the disease had been enzootic in New South Wales 
for several years. 

Fowl cholera (hemorrhagic septicemia of fowls), R. Graham (Illinois 
8ta. Circ. U1 (19S5), pp. 8, figs, S).--A brief account is given of the cause, 
symptoms, lesions, and preventive measures for fowl cholera. 

Fowl leukemia and paralysis, M. W. Emmel (U. S. Egg and Poultry Mag.^ 
42 (1936), No, 2, pp, 83 1 126, 127 ), — ^This practical contribution from the Florida 
Experiment Station is based upon work previously noted (E. S. R., 74, p. 262). 

Fowl paralysis: An analysis of one thousand cases, J. C. Thomas and 
H. P. Hamilton (Vet, Jour., 91 (1935), No. 12, pp, 526-536, figs, 4 )» — This is a 
report of a statistical investigation undertaken with a view to establishing 
certain points in the gross morbid anatomy and pathogenesis of fowl paralysis. 

Studies on Incubator hygiene.^lV, A note on the virucidal effect of 
formaldehyde on fowl pox virus, R. Graham and E. H. Barger (Poultry 8oi,, 
15 (1936), No, 1, pp. 48-52, figs. In this continuation of the studies pre- 
viously noted (E. S. R., 70, p. 835), fowl pox virus in a l-percent aqueous 
suspension on cotton squares, on the feet and the down of day-old chicks, upon 
being subjected to routine incubator fumigation (formaldehyde released from 
cheesecloth in amounts of 20 cc per 100 cu. ft.), was found to survive 30 min., 
often 45 and 50 min., but was consistently noninfective after 90 min. The 
infectivity of fowl pox virus 1-percent aqueous suspension on cotton squares 
fumigated for 30 and 45 min. was not appreciably altered, as Judged by lesions 
induced following inoculation of the scarified combs and of the feather follicles 
of the chicks as well as by the infectiousness of the disease as demonstrated 
by its development in susceptible chicks by pen exposure. 

“No evidence was obtained to suggest that fowl pox virus rendered nonin- 
fective by formaldehyde fumigation retained antigenic properties. The inert 
virus upon being applied to chicks, with few exc'eptions, failed to provide a 
measurable degree of protection against artificial exposure to fowl pox. The 
virucidal properties of formaldehyde in amounts recommended in incubator 
fumigations for the suppression of incubator-disseminated pullorum disease 
proved valuable In the destruction of fowl pox virus.*’ 

The occurrence of Bacillus pullorum septicaemia in adult hens in West- 
ern Australia, H. W. Bennetts (Aust. Vet. Jour., 11 (1935), No. 6, pp. 223- 
227 ), — ^The appearance of pullorum disease in Western Australia is recorded for 
the first time. In the outbreak described, the mortality was confined to birds 
from 10 to 12 mo. old, some 300 to 400 out of 1,500 having succumbed to a 
septicemic infection over a period of 2 mo. 

Thrush in fowls [trans. title], U. Plazikowski (Skand. Vet. Tidskr,, 25 
(1935), No. 11, pp. 682-697, figs. 3; Eng. ahs., pp. 696, 697).— A description is 
given of thrush as observed on six poultry farms. 

It is recommended that when the disease makes its appearance all the 
poultry houses be thoroughly cleaned and then disinfected by a 1-percent 
solution of chloramine or an equivalent disinfectant All perfectly healthy 
birds should be taken from the affected house and kept isolated in a dean, 
preferably new, building. A change of feed should be made both for the side 
and the healthy birds, and in addition medicinal treatment should be given In 
the form of a disinfectant dissolved in the drinking water. To prevent an 
outbreak of the disease in chickens, the author recommends the addition of a 
0.2-percent chloramine solution to the drinking water. 
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Factors la the resistaaoe of ehickeas to the aenuitode AsearMU Mnei* 
aU (Schaeider), J. B. Aokbbt (Trudy fWa* Bazv, [Makva] (Trmu. Dyn^ 
Devlpmt,), 10 (IffSS), pp. Buss, o6s., p. 4B2 ), — Contributing from the 

Kansas Experiment Station, re];K>rt8 are given on several series of experiments 
involving 8,000 growing chickens on which studies were made to determine 
the factors in chicken resistance to the intestinal nematode A, lineat(k "‘The 
chickens were raised in confinement, helminth-free, until parasitised with mn- 
bryonated eggs of the nematode. The criteria for determining the degree of 
resistance were the numbers (viability) and the lengths (growth) of the 
A, lineata from the various groups of chickens under comparison. Factors 
in the resistance of chickens to this nematode Include full complement of blood, 
age of the fowl, adequate supply of vitamin A and vitamin B (complex), and 
a suitable range of amino acids as supplied in a cereal ration supplmnented 
by animal tissues and milk.’* 

“It is concluded that vitamin D is not a factor in the resistance of chickens 
to this nematode, but its supply and the inclusion of milk in the diet aid 
in protecting the chicken against detrimental effects of the parasite. One 
or more previous infestations of A. lineata may increase the resistance of the 
chicken to this nematode. Some breeds of chickens appear to be more resis- 
tant to the growth of A. lineata than are other breeds. The most resistant 
breeds as tested were the Rhode Island Reds, the Barred and the White Plym- 
outh Rocks, and the White Minorcas; the least resistant, the White Leg- 
horns and Buff Orpingtons. There are indications of markedly resistant 
strains within a breed. 

“The food of the nematode is discussed. A. lineata does not appear to be 
able to feed and live in the body cavity of the chicken. It does not require, 
vitamins A, B, or D. While the nature of the resistance is unknown, its 
potency Is probably due to many factors.” 

A list of 47 references to the literature is included. 

Efficiency of vermifuges for poultry, W. L. Bleeckeb (Arkansas Sta. Bui, 
S2S (19SS), pp, 32, 33 ), — ^The work of the year is briefly noted (B. S. R., 72, 
p. 845). 

Salmonella infections of the duckling and chicken [trans. title], J. Jansen 
(Tijdschr, Diergeneesk,, G3 (1936), No, 3, pp. 140-142; Oer., Eng,, Fr, abs., 
p. 142 ). — ^A mortality among ducklings due to S. enteritidis var, essen and 
8, iyphimufium and a spontaneous case of mortality in a chicken due to 8, 
enteritidis var. essen are reported upon. 

Observations on pendulous crop in turkeys, W. R. Hinshaw and V. S. 
Asmunoson (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 88 (1936), No. 2, pp. 154-165, figs, fi).— 
This is a report of observations in California made principally on one flock 
where the yearly incidence was 5.52 percent in 1932, 3.88 percent in 1933, and 
10.44 percent In 1934. 

“In a group of 206 pendulous-crop turkeys kept under observation until 
maturity or death, 78 (85.44 percent) recovered and remained normal. Of 
those that did not recover, 72 (34.95 percent) died as a direct result of the 
condition, 7 (3.39 percent) died from miscellaneous causes, and 44 (21.36 per- 
cent) were killed because of emaciation. The remaining 10 (4.85 percent) 
were killed at maturity as fit for market but were of poor quality. The com- 
mon causes of death were ruptured crops caused by self-incurred lacerations, 
injury by pen mates, and mechanical pneumonia. The chief autopsy fi n d in g s 
in advanced cases were distention with liquid or semiliquid contents of a 80 ur« 
acrid, or fbtld odor, a thickening of the mucous membrane with varying degrees 
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of ulceration, and, In a small percentage, caseation of all or portions of the 
lungs and air sacs with definite evidence of foreign material in the bronchi. 

**Several factors appear to influence the incidence in a flock. Heredity is 
probably the most important of these, but the indications are that birds having 
the same genetic constitution may or may not develop the abnormality, depend- 
ing on certain environmental conditions. Most of the cases that have been 
observed have appeared when the poults were between 9 and 12 weeks of age, 
and have been associated with excessive liquid consumption during heat waves 
that were accompanied by extremely low humidity. 

“Methods of control and treatment have included daily draining of the crops, 
washing the crops with weak antiseptics at daily intervals, portioning of 
drinking water after drainage, and various operative procedures, but they have 
not greatly influenced the number of recoveries. Removal of most of the 
bulbous portion of the crop has proved a successful means of correcting the 
condition In birds that are to be kept for experimental breeding purposes, but the 
mortality following such procedure has approximated 60 percent. Selection of 
resistant breeding stock appears to be the logical means of prevention.” 

Studies on Trichomonas columbae, a flagellate parasitic in pigeons and 
doves, G. Caxjthen {Amer. Jour. Hyg., 2S (I9S6), No. i, pp. 1S2-142). — In study* 
Ing the mortality associated with T, columbae infection in a colony of domestic 
pigeons, ringdoves, and mourning doves, all three were found to be infected 
with this parasite. The mortality associated with T. columbae lesions varied 
from 2 to 33.3 percent in the different groups of birds, averaging 7.2 percent 
The order of progressive susceptibility was common pigeons, ringdoves, and 
mourning doves. Trichomonad lesions occurred more frequently in Juvenile 
^ than in adult birds. Previously published reports of the pathogenicity of 
T. columbae were eonflrmed. The organism, free from bacteria, introduced into 
liver, muscle, or sul>cutaneous tissue was capable of maintaining itself and of 
causing tissue injury. 

“Chickens on a mash diet did not become infected with T. columbae. After 
being fed on ringdove ration, however, they harbored the organism for various 
but relatively extended periods of time. It was concluded that under natural 
conditions, chickens do not constitute a reservoir of Infection for pigeons.” 

Susceptibility of the bird to Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae [trans. title j, 

G. C. DE LA Villa (Inst. Biol. Anim. [Spain] ^ Trab., B (1934), PP- 330, 331; aos. 
in Vet. Bee., 15 (1935), No. 30, p. 863). — ^The author has found by intramuscular 
inoculations that the flicker or yellowhammer is extremely susceptible to the 
causative organism of swine erysipelas and to yield typical lesions. 

AGRICXJLTUBAL ENGINEERINO 

[Agricultural engineering investigations by the Arkansas Station], D. G. 
Cabteb, J. B. Woods, R. M. Smith, R. P. Babtholomew, and L. O. Eafp (Arkan- 
sas Sta. Bui. 3BS (1935), pp. 7, 3). — ^Tbe progress results are presented of inves- 
tigations on durability of posts and methods of preservative treatment, and 
the influence of poultry housing factors on egg production. 

[Agricultural engineering investigations by the Cornell Station] ([Nats 
7ork] Cornell Sta. Rpt, 1935, pp. 65, 66, 72). — ^The progress results are briefly 
presented of investigations on milk cooling equipment by H. W. Riley and B. 
A. Jennings, and milk-house construction and equipment by Jennings, Riley, 

H. W. Nixon, and H. J. Brueckner. . 

Floods in the United States: M[agnitude and frequency, 0. S. Jabvis 
ET AL. (U. 8 . Oeol. Survey, Water-Supply Paper 771 (1936), pp. 497, pU, 3, 
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06). — ^Ttils r^rti prepared la coilaboration with ^ Water Ptanaliig Oom* 
mittee of the National Beeonroes Board aiul its predecoMor the Hiatfea^ipt 
Talley Committee, presents moch of the baste information on doodS now 
ayailable for certain rivers in the United States. For some rivers die char- 
acteristics relating to stages and flows of floods are compiled and analyied 
for the first time. **The objective has been to review the tedinte and pro- 
cedure of estimating expected floods and to compile, in a form suited for ready 
reference, flood statistics for streams where long-time records are available. 
The results of the study here presented are a substantial contribution to this 
end.” 

Curbing the wind, L. C. Aicheb (Kans. State Bd. Agr, Bien, Bpt, 09 (1993^ 
PP> 67-7i).— High winds during the recent period of dust storms, the Kan- 
sas Experiment Station says, “rmnoved the top i^il as far down as it was 
plowed from a large number of farms in the Great Plains area” and rmidered 
the land unflt for farming. Restoration is a slow process, but the station 
has tested and recommends certain procedures and farm practices whidi ap- 
pear to give satisfactory results in curbing the damage. These indude rough- 
ing or ridging and listing of the soil, refraining from burning off wheat 
stubble, avoiding clean culture, increasing the organic matter of the soil as far 
as possible, and using the duckfoot cultivator or similar tools in preparing 
wheat stubble for fall seeding. Intelligent community action is considered 
essential for prevention of soil blowing. 

The infiltration capacity of soils in relation to the control of surface 
runoff and erosion, G. W. Mubgbave {Amer, Soil Survey Assoo, Buh 16 {19SS), 
p, 127 ), — In a brief note from the U. S. B. A. Iowa and Missouri Soil Erosion 
Experiment Stations, the author emphasizes the great importance of the 
infiltration capacity of a soil which ”on many soils . . . has a greater 
effect upon run-off than any otlier factor.” As an example of the wide differ- 
ences which may be met with : ”The infiltration rate of the Marshall silt loam 
was found to be nearly 10 times greater than that of the Shelby.” The inches 
of rainfall which can be taken care of, per hour, by an impoundment of 1.5 in. 
of water on each of these two soils are shown for 1, 2, 3, and 4 hr. An 
impoundment of 1.6 in. of water would protect the Marshall silt loam during 
a rainfall up to 4.76 in. in 4 hr., whereas the Shelby silt loam, with the b^ieflt 
of the same impoundm^t, could receive only 1.9 in. of rainfall in the same 
period without run-off. 

“It is therefore obvioudy erroneous to attempt to apply like measures for 
the control of surface run-off and erosion to both permeable and impermeable 
soils. The amount of erosion occurring from a field for a rain of given intensity 
and duration may be approximately predetermined for a given set of cmiditioiis 
if quantitative data are available for (1) the rate of infiltration for tlie soil 
and conditions, (2) the amount of water impounded upon the surface of the 
field by the treatment, and (8) the density of run-off in pounds of soil per 
cubic foot of run-off for the soil and treatment” 

Relation of soil conservation to land utilization in the Red Plains area 
of Oklahoma, N. E. Winters (Amer. Soil Survey Assoo, Bui, 16 (1985) ^ pp, 
IS 1^195 f figs. 6 ), — From examples and general considerations given in a contri- 
bution from the Soil Erosion Service, U. S. Department of the Interior, the 
author concludes that “farming on the contour will control the moisture 
from gentle rains and keep it distributed over the field where it is most 
available for crop production, but in the case of a heavy d^uge, when the 
contour rows break over, terraces are needed as a means of safety in the 
prevmition of gully formation. Even then small rivulets are formed in the 
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intervals, and there is a gradual soil movement down the slope between the 
terraces. This soil movement can be held in check only by good cropping 
methods, using erosion-resistant cover crops In rotation with clean cultivated 
crops all planted on the contour.” 

Recent results of engineering experiments in soil and water conserva- 
tion at the soil erosion experiment station, Tyler, Texas, B. W. Bated 
(6, Southwest Soil and Water Conserv. Conf., Tyler, Tex,, 1^S5, Proc., pp, 
16--20 ). — ^Data on run-off and soil losses from field areas with different charac- 
teristics and from different types of terraces, on erosion control in terrace 
outlet ditches and gullies, and on the use of farm machinery on terraced land 
are summarized. 

For three terraces 1,700 ft. long, with a uniform grade of 3" per 100' 
and with vertical spaclngs of 5, 4, and 3 ft, tlie soil losses have been 6.95, 
6.46, and 4.20 tons per acre per year, respectively, for a 4-yr. period. Short 
terraces (700 ft.) with spacings of 3, 4, and 6 ft. show similar results, the 
soil losses for a 2.5-yr. period being 5.88, 6.54, and 7.24 tons per acre per year, 
respectively. Results for 4 yr. have definitely shown that there are excessive 
soil losses from terraces with grades of 6" per 100'. 

For long terraces (1,700 ft), a terrace with a variable grade of 0"-3" per 
100' has had a soil loss of 6 tons per acre per year, while a similar terrace 
with a uniform grade of 3" per 100' has had a soil loss of 6.95 tons per acre 
per year. The terrace with the uniform grade has also had the greater 
amount of run-off. Very long terraces with grades of 3" per 100' do not seem 
to be desirable. For 4 yr. a terrace 1,700 ft long has had 1.19 times as much 
soil loss as a similar terrace 700 ft. long. However, the average run-off from 
the short terrace has been 10.22 in. per year and 7.95 in. per year from the 
long terrace. The run-off from this short terrace is consistently high, probably 
due to local field conditions, but from results for other graded terraces there 
is appreciably greater run-off from the short terraces. 

There is a very marked difference in the maximum rate of run-off that may 
be expected from different areas and from different types of terraces. The most 
striking difference is between woodland and an unterraced, gullied, cultivated 
area which is quite similar. For a 3.5-yr. period the maximum rate of run-off 
from the wooded area has been only 0.31 in. per hour, while from the culti- 
vated area a maximum rate of 4.46 in. per hour was obtained for one rain. 

The effect of different types of terraces on the maximum rate of run-off 
is more consistent than on either the total run-off or on the amount of soil 
loss. The effect of the length of terraces is also quite marked, the maximum 
rate of run-off decreasing as the length increases. 

A summary of the recent results of engineering experiments in soil and 
water conservation at the Blackland Soil Erosion Experiment Station, 
Temple, Texas, P. L. Hopkins {6, Southwest Soil and Water Conserv, Conf,, 
Tyler, Tex., 1955, Proc., pp. 24’-27 ). — ^Data on erosion control as influenced by 
terrace design, construction, and maintenance are summarized. They show 
that soil losses increase with an increase of vertical interval on cultivated land, 
but that other factors are also important. It is apparent that a vertical inter- 
val of 3 ft is best for slopes of from 3 to 5 percent on the black land. 

Public Roads, [January 1986] (U, S. Dept. Agr., Public Roads, 16 (1956), 
No, 11, pp. 225-^48+[l], figs, 16),— This number of this periodical contains the 
current status of Federal-aid highway projects and U. S. Public Works pro- 
gram highway and grade-crossing projects, all as of December 31, 1985, and 
the following articles: Digest of Report on Connecticut Traflic Survey, by 
L. B. Peabody (pp. 225-237, 244) ; Some Characteristics of Highway Traffic In 
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Bhode Island (pp. 388, 288, 248, 244) ; Aittoinatle Pninpliif ^ Uste for Under- 
passes, by M. Deuterman <pp. 240-348) ; and Oomptota Oanvass Motor-Teiikde 
Transportation to be Made^ by R. L. Dewey (p. 240). ^ 

OomparatlTe cost of opmition of a Fordson tractor nsmg kerosene and 
alcohol as motor fnels, A. B. OaTAMBAY and N. L. Oubvas (PhUippine Apr^ 
24 (J9S5), No, 7, pp, 549-^61, fig. i).— Studies are reported on engine perform- 
ance, cost of field operations, and oil and fuel consumption of a tractor using 
kerosene and alcohol fuels. The field operations consisted of plowing with a 
2-furrow, 24-in. disk plow. 

It required 1.15 times as much alcohol as kerosene by volume to plow the 
same area, and there was a saving of 0.63 hr. per hectare (2.471 acres) when 
using kerosene for fuel as compared with alcohol. The cost of field operation 
was cheaper with alcohol than with kerosene. 

It was found that to operate the tractor with alcohol at the same fuel cost 
as with kerosene, the price of alcohol should be 0.87 times the price of kero- 
sene, the prevailing price being 0.66 times. The tractor cannot be started with 
kerosene but can with alcohol, though the engine starts more readily on alcohol 
in hot weather than in cold. At tlie heavier loads alcohol fuel gave a better 
performance than kerosene fuel. 

American lubricating greases, J. I. Glowkb (Ya. Engin. Expt Bta. Bui, S5 
{19S5)f pp, 80 1 figs, 25 ), — The purpose of this bulletin is to aid buyers and users 
in making a more understanding selection of greases for their needs. The point 
of view of the user has been emphasized throughout rather than that of the 
manufacturer. Information concerning composition, manufacture, uses, and 
testing is given in brief, nontechnical wording. Sections are induded on manu- 
facture of greases ; tests and their significance, including physical, mechanical, 
and chemical tests; grease v. oil lubrication; methods of application; and 
specifications. 

Engineering phases of the REA program, W. E. Hebbino (Agr, Engin,, 11 
{19S6), No. pp. 63, 64 ), — brief description Is given of the activities of the 
Rural Electrification Administration, with emphasis on some of its engineering 
features. 

A nomographic chart for the Iowa dynamometer, J. Robebts {Agr, Engin., 
17 {1936), No. 2, pp, 68, 69, figs. 3 ). — In a contribution from Kansas State (Col- 
lege, a chart is presented by means of which it is possible to convert dynammn- 
eter readings into pounds pull and time in seconds into miles per hour, or 
miles per hour into time In seconds. Both the poimds pull and the time in 
seconds can be converted into their horsepower* value. 

Terracing machinery and terrace construction practices {Agr, Engin,, 11 
{1936), No. 2, pp. 47-34, figs. 6).— This is a symposium including papers relating 
to the subject, as follows; In the Southwest Area, by R. W. Baird; In the 
Com Belt Area, by V. D. Young; In the Great Plains Area, by R. R. Drake; 
In the Pacific Northwest Area, by P. O. McGrew ; Factors Affecting Terracing 
Oosts, by G. F. Hoover; Problems in Determining Terracing Costs, by W. A. 
Olegg; and Types of Machines and Selling Policies, by J. W. Carpenter, Jr. 

The sine of terracing equipment, N. W. Wilson and M. L. Nichols {Agr, 
Engin., 17 {1936), No. 2, pp. 65-62, figs. 8).— Tests conducted cooperatively by 
the Alabama Bsperiment Station, the U. S. D. A. Soil Conservation Service, 
and manufacturers of equipment are reported, the purpose of which was to 
determine the most economical sise of power terracing equipment 

T3ie Mts wmre made on rather typical Piedmont farms. The general topog-’ 
raidiy was rolling, with grades averaging from 7 to 12 percent. The fields 
were in old bench terraces ranging in height from 1 to 6 ft., the bench terraces 
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containing large rockB and frequently stomps and saplings. Tlie soil was 
Cecil clayf mainly B and O horizons, most of the surface having been washed 
away, and in general the conditions were as severe as one would expect to 
encounter in practical terracing. The terraces constructed were of the broad- 
base ditch type. The smaller of the two units tested consisted of a 4S-hp4 
track-laying tractor designed to bum fuel oil, similar to that used in Diesel 
tractors, by solid injection. The larger outfit was of the identical type, but 
had a 76-hp. rating. The smaller was of the hillside or wide-tread type, and 
the larger was a standard tread. The terracers, while of the same general 
type of construction, differed in that the larger outfit had a 12-ft. blade which 
was power controlled and operated, the power being supplied by an auxiliary 
gasoline engine mounted on its frame. The small terracer was a standard, 
hand-operated model, equipped with a 10-ft. blade. 

It is concluded from these experiments that where large areas are to be 
terraced the large outfit, even at twice the initial cost, would be at least 
equally as efficient as the small unit It would, moreover, have the advan- 
tage of requiring one-half the labor, which would thus bring down the cost 
per acre, as well as that of being able to move larger rocks and stumps. The 
larger blade appeared to handle the soil as efficiently as the smaller blades, 
and the amount of soil moved appeared to be in proportion to the power rather 
than the length of the blade. There was no appreciable difterence in turning 
at the ends. 

Progress in the study of the mechanical harvesting of cotton, H. P. 
Smith, D. T. Killouoh, D. L. Jones, and M. H. Bybom {Texas 8ta, BuL 511 
(i9dJ), pp. 35 1 figs, 13 ). — This bulletin reports the results obtained in the study 
of the mechanical harvesting of cotton and describes improvements made on 
the Texas Station cotton harvester during the period 1932-34 to increase its 
efficiency (E. S. R., 68, p. 105). A complete description is also given of the 
construction of an experimental roll-type sled harvester, of a bur extractor, 
and of a cylinder cleaner. 

Tests made in 1932 with the roll-type stripper sled to determine what effect 
the angle of the rolls, the size of the rolls, and the speed at which they revolve 
would have on the efficiency of stripping rolls constructed of wood and steel 
indicated that (1) stripping rolls made from steel or wood having a slightly 
roughened surface gave a high efficiency when used to harvest cotton, (2) strip- 
ping rolls 2A in. in diameter were more efficient than rolls 3 in. in diameter, 
(8) the most efficient angle for operating stripping rolls 56 in. in length was 
between 25® and 30® with the ground, and (4) a higher percentage of the cot- 
ton was harvested when the roll travel was faster than the tractor travel. 

When stripping rolls made of wood, steel, and rubber were used in the Texas 
Station harvester at three roll speeds and set at an angle of approximately 28*, 
the highest percentage of the cotton was harvested with the highest roll speed. 
Similar results were secured when rubber rolls and knurled surfaced steel rolls 
were compared at different speeds. The rubber rolls operated at high roll speed 
harvested 96.8 percent with Ducona cotton and 95.5 percent with Lone Star 
cotton, while the knurled surface steel rolls harvested 96.2 percent with Ducona 
and 97.0 percent with Lone Star. 

Rubber stripping rolls harvested a higher percentage of cotton than wood or 
steel stripping rolls. There was no significant difference in the ^ciency of 
rubber rolls and knurled surfaced steel rolls. 

When the effects of tractor speeds were compared, the average percentage 
of the cotton harvested was 96.0, 95.5, and 94.7 percent for low, second, and 
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bilA tr«ctor sear qiweda, i«ap«Alvrty. The Ceet travrt of tte rati nxCtoe 
per foot of tractor tniTd was 1.02 ft for low, 0.6S ft. for seoood, and OJfO 
ft for 2ili^ tractor gear speeds. 

The relation of roll travel to tractor travel was fonnd to be an infloeactng 
factor on the efficiency of stripping rolls, since there was an average Increase 
of approximately 28 percent in roll travel per foot of tractor travel of meditim 
roll speed over low roll fi9)eed, an Increase of approximately 18 percent of high 
over medium roll speed, and an increase of approximately 88 percent of high 
over low roll speed. In 9 of 15 comparisons the low roll speed harvested a 
higher percentage of the cotton than the medium roll speed, in 12 of 15 com- 
parisons the high roll speed was more efficient than the medium roll speed, and 
in 14 of 15 comparisons the high roll speed was more efficient than the low 
roll speed. 

Cleaned on the Texas Station bur extractor and on the Texas Station cylinder 
cleaner in 1934, mechanically harvested cotton showed a removal of burs, 
unopen green bolls, dirt, and trash, including leaves and stems, amounting to 
approximately 60 percent of the weight of the harvested cotton from the 
Ducona variety and 61 percent from the Lone Star variety. Dncona cottcm 
so cleaned classed two grades higher than Ducona cotton extracted and cleaned 
the same year with available commercial bur extracting and cleaning equipment. 

The efficiency of the Texas Station cotton harvester was greatly influenced 
by the varietal characteristics of the different varieties harvested. In tests 
with a number of varieties of cotton in 1982, 1988, and 1984, the highest effi- 
ciency, 96.6 to 99.0 percent, was obtained In harvesting varieties in which the 
plants had short fruiting branches, short vegetative branches, and storm- 
resistant bolls. 

An average of 16.5 percent of the green leaves was removed from the plants 
in full foliage at the time of harvesting the cotton in September. The leaves 
in the cotton contained an average of 71.6 percent moisture. There was 60.8 
percent moisture In the unopen mature green bolls and 71.7 percent moisture in 
the unopen immature green bolls that were collected with the green leaves in 
harvesting the cotton. 

New developments in mechanical equipment to control Insect pests and 
plant diseases, R. M. Mebbill (Apr. Engin., 17 (1996), No. i, pp. IS, 16, figa. 9 ). — 
In a contribution from the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Agricultural Engineering, 
brief descriptions are given of some of the more recent developments In me- 
chanical methods of pest controL These include burning, plowing, and vapor 
spraying. 

Rate of wear of spray-gpin disks, O. C. Fbenoh (Apr. Engin., 17 (1996), 
No. 8, pp. 67, 88, fig, i).— Tests conducted at the California Experiment Station 
to determine the rate of wear of six different kinds of spray disks by forcing 
bordeaux spray solution through them at a pressure of 450 lb. per square 
inch are reported. 

The results indicated that the sheet brass disk was the only one that showed 
very rapid wear with bordeaux mixture. A large part of the wear of each 
disk occurred during the flrst few hours, which probably resulted because the 
rough edges left by the drill were rapidly worn away. After running the 
tests for as long as 89.5 hr. the difference in discharge of the standard Bean 
disk and the harder disks was not as great as vaight be expected. The 
conclusion was that probably much of the wear of disks is caused by water 
whi^ has fine abrasive material in it rather than abrasion by the spray mix- 
ture. When an arbitrary amount of OiUI l^ercent of sand that passed a 48 - 
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mesh screen was mixed with clear water and run through three disks, more 
wear oocurred in 1 hr. than during 39.6 hr. when using bordeaux. This is prob- 
ably an explanation of why some spray operators have to change disks more 
often than others. The Stellite disk offered considerably greater resistance to 
wear than the other disks. 

It appears that even a hard disk, such as Stellite, cannot satisfactorily re- 
sist abrasion from sandy water, but the hardened stainless steel and the Stell- 
ite disks have the advantage of being rust-proof, besides being more resistant 
to wear. Unless ordinary disks are kept oiled when not in use, rust will form 
around the orifices and soon ruin them. 

The use of water free of fine sand will greatly lengthen the life of spray 
disks. It is suggested that when elevated water storage tanks are used to fill 
the spray tanks they also be used as sediment-collecting tanks. Instead of 
taking the water out near the bottom of the elevated tank, as is ordinarily 
done, if it is taken out about 12 in. from the bottom, most of the sand or fine 
grit will have settled to the bottom and will not find its way into the spray 
tank. 

An absorptive agent for drying grain, W. M. Hubst and W. R. Humphbiks 
{Agr, Engin.t 11 (1936), No. 2, p. 62 ). — ^In a brief contribution from the U. S. D. A. 
Bureau of Agrlcullural Engineering, the results of a series of teats on the use 
of an inert silica absorptive agent for drying wheat, soybeans, fiax, corn, and 
rice are reported. 

The data show that the moisture content of the samples of grain, soybeans, 
and fiaxseed was reduced from 20 to 14 percent or lower in from 24 to 48 hr. 
The samples in which the grain was left in contact with the drier for more 
than 48 hr. showed, in most cases, a further reduction in moisture. The drier 
used apparently absorbed more than 25 percent of its weight of water in reduc- 
ing the moisture content of grain from 20 to 14 percent. It is estimated that 
with a 33% percent absorption approximately 12.5 lb. of the product would be 
required to dry 1 bu. (60 lb.) of wheat. In few cases, however, would grain 
have a moisture content us high as 20 percent when threshed. In case it had 
18 percent moisture and the drier would absorb 33% percent of its weight of 
water, approximately 7.5 lb. would be required per bushel of wheat to reduce 
the moisture content to 14 percent. 

Oxidation and gas formation in the spontaneous heating of hay, E. J. 
Hoffman (Jour. Agr. Res. [U. 8.], 51 (1955), No. 6, pp. 527-546, figs. 5). — In a 
series of large-scale experiments on the spontaneous heating of alfalfa hay, 
conducted by the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, hay was stored 
under varying conditions in order to determine those conducive to excessive 
heating and ultimately to spontaneous ignition, as well as to investigate the 
causes and effects of spontaneous beating under these conditions. The results 
of analyses of the gases formed during the heating of hay in these experiments 
showed a striking similarity to the results of a laboratory study designed to 
determine the relative tendency of undecomposed and decomposed hay to 
absorb oxygen. For this reason both investigations are presented in this paper. 

The results Indicate that along with the operation of biological agendes In 
the heating haymow there occurs a purely chemical oxidation, evidenced by 
a loss of oxygen considerably in excess of the carbon dioxide formed. This 
chemical oxidation is more marked beyond the temperature range usually as- 
cribed to the activity of micro-organisms. 

Exploslbillty of agricultural and other dusts as indicated by maximum 
preMure and rates of pressure rise, P. W. Edwabds and L. B. XoaNBAOB 
(U. 8. Dept. Agr., Tech. Bui. 490 (1935), pp. 24, figs. 2).— An apparatus and 
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maximum rate of presaare rloe are taken a» crltetla of expMtkftttr* 
eaploeiMllty of 138 dnata was detenninad at two eonoentnitioiie, 103 and ^QOD 
mg of )ik»t per liter of air. 

To compare the estploaibility oi dusts, three important factors that enter 
Into an explostre reaction should he taken into consideration, namelyt the 
maxirnmn presstire developed on explosion, the average rate of presenne rise, 
and the maxinram rate of pressure rise. 

A study of the structural damage caused by dust ezplofdons has shown that 
the rate of pressure rise, which may be called the dynamic load, is responalhle 
to a large extent for the damage done. If the rate of rise is sufllciently lew, 
the load on the structure may be released by' the blowing out of windows 
without causing further damage. If the rate of rise is high enough and If Die 
pressure cannot be released sufficiently by windows or other vents, stmotufal 
damage will occur. For these reasons, the rates of pressure rise, Ui addlDon 
to the maximum pressure, are given as criteria of exploslbility. 

The ratio of 500-mg value to 100-mg value shows the desirability of malring 
exploslbility tests at more than one concentration of dust in air. In some 
cases the values for maximum pressure and average rate or maximum rate 
of pressure rise at a concentration of 500 mg per liter are about half the 
values obtained at the lOO-mg-per-llter concentration, while with another dost 
the pressure developed with a 600-mg-per-liter concentration is 7.5 times that 
developed at 100 mg per liter. Since the tests reported were made at both 
concentrations, it Is believed that they have more significance than those made 
at one concentration. 

Roof coverings for farm buildings and their repair, A. D. Edoab and 
T. A. H. Millkb (U. 8, Dept. Agr., Farmers* Bui. 1751 (1955), pp. 
figs. 26). — ^Thls describes the common types of roof coverings, classified as rigid 
shingles, bituminous roofing, metal roofing, and canvas roofing, and details Die 
essential steps to be taken in making repairs. Information regarding certain 
roofing details is also given, including such items as nails, fiashing, guDers, 
downspouts, and snow guards. 

A low-cost floor of reinforced Die, H. Oiesb and C. T. Bbidoican (Agr. 
Engin., 17 (1956), No. 1, pp. IJ^IS, figs. 6). — Studies conducted at the Iowa 
Experiment Station on a new type of floor construction using a (;ombinaDon 
of day tile, concrete, and steel are reported. This floor consists essentially 
of precast tile beams* or joists with floor tile fillers or span tile extending 
from one beam to the next. Bending and shear tests of beams showed that 
the section possesses ample stiflhess, and that failure does not occur until 
material deformation has occurred. 

Data are glvmi on load at failure and deflection at design load, together 
with calculated stresses at maximum load and design data for various conffi- 
tions of span length and floor loading. 

An improved non-metallic sheathed wiring imtallaDon for rural IwiQd- 
Inga, V. M. Muwjlt and L. a Laasoa (Agr. Engin., 17 (1956), No. 1, pp. 
figs. l^.^Studiee conducted by the €k>llege of Engineering of the University of 
Wisconsin are reported which showed that the essential requirements of a 
good wiring s 2 rstsm tor rural buUdtngs, particiflariy bams housing UveDock, 
are (1) the conductmm inuBt have adequate protection against mec htfrica l 
tojiwy, (2) the sbodt haiaid to penKms and livestocdc should be eUmtuatid, 
(3) the purrfiaimrr of the system riieidd receive a lasting or loog-llto in st all k- 
tlon-Hi s y n ti m whirii will resist the oorrosiTe elemestts present la bams, (4) 
58888—86 8 
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the Initial and annual costs should compete with other permanent wiring 
systems, and (5) the fire hazard should be reduced to a minimum consistent 
with the above four requirements. 

To meet these requirements a completely nonmetallic sheathed installation 
is described. In this installation the conductors are protected in a sheathed 
cable, which in turn is adequately protected by wood 8tr^>ping or by the 
studding of the building everywhere below the 7-ft. leveL Nonconducting cable 
sheathing and porcelain outlet boxes, together with porcelain or bakelite lamp 
sockets and box covers, were found to afford little, if any, likelihood of electric 
shock to either man or animal. 

CoBt studies made of an actual installation demonstrated that the nonmetallic 
sheathed installation can be provided, at present, at a cost comparable to the 
cost of a BX system. The probable small increased cost over that for an 
open knob-and-tube installation can be justified by the extra protection afforded 
the cmiductors and the resultant compact, neat arrangement of cable and 
outlet boxes. 


AGBIGTTLTUEAL ECONOMICS 

[Investigations in agricultural economics by the Arkansas Station 
1984-85] (Arkansas Sta. Bui, S2S (1935), pp. 49, 50 ), — Results of investiga- 
tions not previously noted are reported as follows: (1) Findings as to tax 
delinquency indebtedness, etc., in drainage and levee districts, by 0. O. Brannen ; 
(2) findings as to the relation of net cash receipts and taxes for selected 
farms 1929-84, by Brannen, in a study made in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, U. S. D. A.; and (Sl data as to State-owned 
lands, by O. J. Hall. 

[Investigations in agricultural economics by the Cornell Station] (iN&w 
Fork] Cornell Sta, Rpt, 1935, pp, 60-65 ), — ^Included are (1) some preliminary 
findings of costs of sales in the Harlem Farmers Market and through com- 
mission firms on the Washington Wholesale Market in Manhattan, New York 
City, costs of operating 1^ ton trucks and of labor, types of purchasers, etc., 
in an economic study of the use of the motor truck in marketing fruit and 
vegetables in the area economically tributary to the New York metropolitan 
market, by M. P. Rasmussen et al., and (2) findings as to percentages of 
potatoes marketed with motor trucks in 5 western New York counties in 1982 
in a study of the marketing of potatoes by motor truck in western New York, 
by P. J. Findlen and Rasmussen. 

[Investigations in agricultural economics at the Ohio Station] (Ohio 
Sta, Bimo, Bui. 178 (1936), pp. 25-27, fig. I).— The index numbers of produc- 
tion, prices, and income, by J. I. Falconer (E. S. R., 74, p. — ), are brought 
down through October 1935. An article by F. L. Morison on What Are The 
Possibilities of Increased Crop Acreage is included. 

Proceedings of the sixth annual meeting of the Canadian Society of 
Agricultural Economics, Macdonald College, Quebec, 1984 (lOttawa], 
1934, PP* 12] +121 ). — Included are the following papers presented at the meet- 
ing held at Macdonald College, Province of Quebec, June 25 to 28, 1934: Some 
Problems in Farm Taxation in Ontario, by S. G. Hudson, and discusMon by 
J. B. Lattimer; The Organizatiqn of an Agricultural Outlook Service for 
Canada, by J. F. Booth ; The Use of Outlook Information in Planning a Farm 
Programme, by W. V. Longley ; Research in Agricultural Boonmnics and Barm 
Management, by A Gosselin; The Canadian Census of Agriculture, by O. A 
Lemieux; The Background of Present liegislation to Regulate Marketlilg; by 
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MarlEeting nf AnstmUan Farm FrodiamK Tbrangb Federal «sd BMa Itoavii, 
by Xi. B. HaxK^fresor; An Appraiaal U the Programme Bdtlated IMer Hm 
AyrionUnral Adjnetment Act In the United 8tatee» by 0. Hooper; Piocwl- 
Blon of Marketing Legislation, by W. M. Dmmmond; Grain Marketo and 
Canada’s Position, by 0. B. Davidson; Some Factors Influencing the IBsport of 
Canadian Tobacco, by T. Q. Major ; A Brief Discussion of the Relationship of 
Investment to International Trade, by A. B. Ridiards; and Lee Oalssss 
Populaires Dans la Province de Quebec, by Charles GagnA 

The need of historical materials for agricnltnral research, B. B. Bdwaids 
(A yr. SUt, 9 (1995), yo, f, pp, d-li).-»The need of historical materials, mate- 
rials that should be collected and preserved, and existing InstitutionB ooUectlag 
such materials are briefly discussed. 

The Spanish land-grant system as an influence in the agricultural dev^- 
opment of California, R. H. Allen (Ayr. Hist., 9 H9S5), No. S, pp. 197-149 ). — 
This is a paper presented at the Joint session of the Agricultural History Society 
and the American Historical Association at Washington, D. C., December 29, 
1934. 

Social and economic factors in land-use planning in the Northeastern 
States, J. G. Lipman (Econ. Oeogr., 11 (1935), No. 3, pp. 217-226, figs. 5 ). — The 
changes that have taken place in agriculture in the Northeastern States, the 
present trends, and the factors to be considered in land-use planning in the 
area are briefly discussed. 

The planning of submarginal land projects, L. B. Schoenmann (Amer. 
Soil Survey Assoc. Bui. 16 (1935), pp. 33-35). — ^The choice of submarginal lands 
for government purchase and some of the uses to which purchased lands can be 
put are outlined. 

Part-time farming in four representative areas of Kentucky, M. Otleb 
and W. W, Rose (Kentucky Sta. Bui. 358 (1935), pp. 119-150, fig. 1).— This study 
was made in cooperation with the Federal and Kentucky Emergency Relief Ad- 
mlnistrationa Data were collected covering the year ended March 31, 1984, 
from 100 part-time farmers near Louisville, 100 near Lexington, 43 near Rich- 
mond, and 86 near Ckirbin and BarbourvUle. Tables are included and discussed 
showing the age, education, farming experience, etc., of the farmers, acred (mar* 
ated and in crops, investments, debts, farm receipts and expenses, farm privi- 
leges, income, operator’s earnings from farm, size of families, etc. The relatioa 
of farm business to amount of outside income and operator’s net earnings are 
also analyzed. The distance from nonfarming employment and selection oi a 
part-time farm are discussed. 

Forty-two percent of the farms were less than 2% acres in slzA aufl the 
acreage in crops was % acre or less. The total average investment was nearly 
$4,000. The average investment in livestock and machinery was $82 for owners 
and $41 for renters. The average total income of the families was $1,811, 
whidi 07 percent was from work off the farm, 6 percent farm receipts, 11 per- 
cent food furnished from the farm, and 15 percent rental value of dw^Rpg. 
The total average earnings per farm operator were $84 from the farm and $860 
from other sources. Approximately one-third of the families were young couples 
with few children retired couplea Production of food fbr home use and 
enjoyment of country life were the chief advantages of part-time farming. 

Types of farming in Kentucky, B. Poundstone and W. J. Rotb (Kewtuxikg 
Sta. BuL 3S7 (1936), pp. 19-118, figs. 36).— The object ot this study, made In 
cooperatton wiGi the Bureau of Agricultural Boonomics, U. B. D. A, was to 
certain what, tggm of fanning are found in the State, to determine the areas 
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In which certain types predominate, and to learn the oanaee which produced 
these (Tpe-of-farming areas. The character of the agricnltare of the IState, the 
forces affecting it, and the types of farming are described. The State is divided 
into 8 type-of-farming areas and 28 snbareas. These are described and 
discussed. 

Readjusting Montana*8 agriculture.— I, The need and basis for readjust- 
ment, R. R. Renne {Montana 8ta. Bui, SOB {19S5), pp, 24, ft09. 7). — ^The eco- 
nomic changes outside of agriculture and in agriculture and their slgnlflcance 
to Montana and the fundamental facts necessary to promote a plan for 
readjustments are discussed. 

Rural zoning, O. I. Hendrickson {U. S. Dept, Agr., Bur, Agr, Boon,, 19S5, 
pp. [i] +28) .—The objectives, history, and legal aspects of zoning, the regula- 
tions affecting agriculture, and the place of rural zoning in the land program 
are discussed. A list of selected references is appended. 

A study of ranch organization and operation in north-central Texas 
(U, 8, Dept, Agr.f Bur. Agr. Boon, and Bur. Anim. Indus., 1986, pp. [2] +72, 
figs. 4 ). — Ranch expenditures and receipts, and livestock Inventories for 15 
ranches in 1920-22, 40 in 1923, 39 in 1924, and 31 in 1925 are analyzed, the 
ranches being grouped into 5 groups according to size—SOO cows or less, 801 
to 600 cows, 601 to 700 cows, 701 to 900 cows, and more than 1,800 cows. The 
area studied, the utilization of resources, and steer prices are described. 
Analysis by ranch groups covers Investment, labor, different phases of ranch 
management, marketing, expenses, depreciation, income, returns per acre, etc. 
The operation of Individual ranches of different sizes is described and dis- 
cussed, and suggestions are made regarding the operation of small, medium- 
sized, and large ranches. 

Some economic aspects of the farm poultry enterprise, H. E. Golden 
{Missouri 8ta. Res. Bui. 227 {19S5), pp. 92, figs. 9). — A brief history (pp. 4r-22) 
is given of poultry culture, including the development of the art of Incubation, 
artificial brooding, the baby chick industry, refrigeration, and methods of 
shilling eggs and poultry. The development and present status of the poultry 
industry in different countries and flock management in the program of 
American farming are discussed. Analysis of the land, labor, and capital 
requirements, cost of operaticm and maintenance. Income from sales of prod- 
ucts, and the efficiency of management in the poultry industry Is made, based 
up(m the following records of the station: 60 dairy records for the period 
1924-31, figures on 1,127 demonstration flocks for the seasons 1924-25 to 1929-80, 
and reports from 98 farmers in Linn County setting forth in detail thdr 
financial operations for 1932. An extensive bibliography is appended. 

Changing status of the Iowa dairy industry, A. Mighell {lotoa 8ta. Bui. 
SS8 {19S5), pp. S61-416, figs. 17). — “The purpose ... of this study is to trace 
the importance of changing external factors on the Iowa dairy industry. It 
stops short at the point where a study of efficiency in the individual plant 
would begin.** The first part deals with the farm dairy industry, and de- 
scribes and discusses the number of milk cows and other cattle, size and 
productivity of dairy herds, the changes in intensity of dairying and the 
factors reiEgKmsible for the recent trends, the disposition of and income from 
farm dairy products, and the utilization of products sold. The second part 
deals with the status of dairy manufacturing in the State, the devdopmetit 
and current condition of the creamery butter industry, and the ecdaomlc 
problems in Iowa creameries. 

Creamery business analysis, L. L. UixxnT and H. F. HbiXAinMi (i fO iaa itf to 
Bta, Bui, 220 (1985), pp. 48, fig. i).— **The purposes of this buUeCtn are te Ml- 
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The data used were obtained from the 1931 andit r^^orts of 117 cbopentHee 
creameriei in Minnesota and the annual reporta for that year made to the 
Minneaota Department of Agriculture, Dairy, and ITood. 

Coat of prodnciag milk in New Jegaey.—Preiimtnary reperC, A* 
Wiixjs and J. W. Cabncboss (Keto Jergey Stas., 19S5, pp, [5]4-d3, ;|p8. 

This is a mimeographed preliminary report on an extensive study of the 
cost of producing milk in various parts of New Jersey, August 1983 to April 
1965, made in cooperation with the Bureau of Agricultural Bkonomlcab 
U. 8. D. A., and dairy herd improvement associatidns. It is based chiefly en 
the records for 176 farms in 8 areas of the State, with an average total 
number of cows of 4,080. Analysis is made for all farms and by areas of 
coats by months; trends in milk prices; seasonal costs; relation of coat to 
production per cow, siae of herd, grain concentrates fed per cow, percentage 
of butterfat in milk, and breeds; com silage costs; dairy farming income 
and expenditures; etc. 

An economic study of the wheat industry in the Union [of South 
Africa], W. J. Pxetobius (Union 8o. Africa Dept. Apr. and Forestry BrU. 141 
(1985) t pp. 81 ). — ^The wheat position of South Africa is reviewed. The data 
collected during the years 1920-30 to 1031-32 in the Western Cape Province 
are summarised and compared in chapters on Farm Organisation, Farm In- 
come and Expenditure, Factors Influencing Financial Success, Production Oosts 
of Wheat, and the Principal Factors Influencing Proflt. 

The importance of the vegetation factor in water conservation and ero« 
8i<m control, R. V. Allison (Amer. Boil Survey A 9900 . Bui. 1$ (1985), pp. 119^ 
129 ). — ^According to a discussion contributed from the U. S. D. A. Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, **it appears that erosion control methods are possi- 
ble .. . for practically any reasonable situation, and that good progress is 
being made in working out a great number of these; also that there is a 
steadily increasing appreciation of the value of vegetation in one way or 
another in the varied programs that are being set up for this purpose.** The 
author feels, however, that **our most difficult problem In the entire field of 
soil and water conservation lies in the essential inertia and indifference of 
the individuals concerned; also that this indifference is largely grounded in 
the antiouaM ideas of land ownership that prevail at the present time— 
owneiuhip rights that apparently permit a man to completely incapacitate or 
even entirely destroy the soil on his farm in 5, 10, or 20 yr. by the sheer 
crudeness of his methods of handling.** 

Drou^t loses its terrors: Fodder conservation in the central west (Ayr. 
Oaz. N. B. Wales, 4 $ (1986), No. 9, pp. 491-~498, fig. i).— From a study of the 
situatton in the drier parts of New S^th Wales, it is concluded that **dron^t 
bolds few terrors fOr the fflrmer or grasier who has stored up adetpiate 
foddmr reserves**, and as confirmation of this statement a 1,161-acre farm Is 
cited, of which 110 acres is seeded to alfalfa, ddefly for grastng purposes, 280 
acres to t^heat, 00 acres to oats, and 400 acres in follow. **Any scarcity of feed 
in the psddoclBi at any period is well provided fOr by ample reserves, whkii 
Include 286 tons of silage made frmn wild oats and conserved in 8 trench 
silos, 1^ tons cereal hay in 10 small round stacks, 41 tmis lucerne hay in 6 
stscks, and 18 tons of wheat grain stored Ih galvanised iron sflos.** 
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Factors allectiiig farm land Talnes in Bfissonriy CX H. H a mm ab {Mi$90uri 
Sta, Res. Bui. S^9 (1935), pp. 3^ figs. 54),— This study was made from an ap- 
praisal viewpoint to ascertain the effects of physical, economic, and social 
factors on land values. Included and discussed are maps showing the topog- 
raphy and texture, the depth, the nitrogen, potassium, phosphorus, and day 
content, and the lime requirements of soils of the State. Tables, correlati(ms, 
and charts show the relations of these factors to productivity of soil and land 
value. The effects of location, home features, capitali 2 sation rates, exceptional 
costs, threatening physical deterioration, exceptional risk, and exceptional 
speculative interest on land values are also discussed. 

The relation between physical characteristics and land values and average 
yield of crops were found to be strikingly high, and consequently these factors 
can be used as a basis of Judging or appraising land values or productivity. 
The effects of external economic factors are diverse and are not susceptible 
of generalized analysis. Capitalization rates and taxes were found to be high 
in areas of poor land, and low in areas of good land. A large acreage in the 
State is subject to exceptional risks due to flosod hazards and single-crop farm- 
ing. Erosion is a powerful land value depreciating factor in the States and 
no appraisal of land values can be complete until some effort can be made 
to forecast the future effects of erosion. In general, regions of exceptional 
speculative interest were found to be those with the most actively increasing 
population. 

Agricultural holdings and tenant right, C. E. Davies {London: Estates 
Oaz.t Ltd., [JS55], 3. ed., pp. 603 ). — Included is a treatise on the law relating 
to agricultural holdings in Great Britain (E. S. B., 48, p. 584), a chapter on 
The Practice of Tenant-Right Valuation, by N. E. Mustoe; a chapter on 
Customs of the Country, by J. B. Tory; the text of acts relating to agricul- 
tural holdings ; and tables of statutes and cases. 

Farmers* and farm laborers* strikes and riots in the United States 
1982-1985: A list of references (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Boon., 1935, 
PP* — ^This is a mimeographed annotated list of 678 references. 

Trend of taxes on farm and ranch real estate in Texas, L. P. Gabbabd 
{Texas 8ta. Bui. 512 {1935), pp. 21, figs. 3). — The data upon which this bulletin 
is based were obtained in cooperation with the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, U. S. D. A., from the county and independent school district tax rolls 
in 160 counties of the State. The sample for each county consisted of five 
farms fairly representative of the agricultural interests of the county. Tables 
and charts shown by years, 1913-88, the indexes (1018=100) of farm real estate 
taxes for the State as a whole, and the weighted farm taxes per acre in each 
of the 19 type-of-farming areas and in each of the 160 counties. 

The average tax per acre on farm and ranch real estate rose from 8.4 ct 
in 1918^ to 26 ct. in 1931, and then decreased to 19.6 ct. in 1933. The ratios 
of taxes to prices of farm products (1918=100) ranged from 0.66 to 1.27, 
averaging 0.98, during the period 1918 t- 20; from 1.89 to 1.90, averaging 1.61, 
for the years 1921-25; from 1.85 to 2.72, averaging 2.15, for the years 1926^; 
and were 4.43, 4.90, and 8.63, respectively, for the years 1981, 1982, and 1988. 

The extreme range of variation of taxes in the State in 1983 was from 8.7 et 
per acre in the Edwards Plateau Grazing area to 299.7 ct in the Lower Bio 
Grande Valley Irrigation area. Relative to 1918, taxes in 1983 ranged trom 
171 percent in the Post Oak and Interior Prairies areas to 692 peroent Is 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley Irrigation area. 

The effect of the Michigaii 15 mill tax limitation on forest property and 
communities, P. A. Hebbebt (Jour. Forestry, 34 (1936), No. i, pp. 4-^).— The 
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tax levies and MMMBed vabies.^ Ut62 and Otfn la aoitiiaHir -Mkitllfm-^^aya 
discussed. Tax levies decreased 47 peiseat ia.iliefdoittatte of 
sula» and 37 percent in tbe forest sad 44 paroeat in tlm ndneral cooiitlai^sC Um 
Upper Peninsula. 

laternational yearbook of agrioultoral legislatton, 10114 [trans. title} 

(Inst. Intematl. Agr. [i^oma], Ann. Intematl. lAg. Agr., 34 (1334), 9P* InXC-f* 
333).— This volume continues the series previously noted (B. S. E., 72» p. ffO). 

Facts relating to the agricnltural situation in 1084, L. H. JBaia 
Dept. Agr., 1934, PP. [3] +75+ [3], figs. 26 ). — ^This is a statement prepared for 
hearings before the Interstate Uommerce Uommissicm on increases in freiglit 
rates and charges, 1934. It includes data on changes in agricultural production^ 
exports, prices and income, price and cost disparities, the agricultural outloc^ 
for 1935, and the dependence of further agricultural recovery on balanced 
production and further industrial expansion. 

Agricultural outlook for Illinois, 1986, H. W. Mumsobd (lUimis Bia, 
Oirc. 443 (1335), pp. 31, figs. 8 ). — ^This circular ‘^contains facts and esttmates 
based on the available Information concerning the current and probalde future 
supplies of and demand for farm producta A discussion of the supply of and 
price of commodities which farm families purchase is also included.” 

Agricultural relief measures relating to the raising of farm prices 
(U. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Boon., 1935, pp. Zt; 73; 53). — ^These three mimeo- 
graphed publications include annotated lists of the bills, resolutions, docu- 
ments, etc., and hearings classified under major subjects on plans considered 
in the (Congress December 5, 1927, to March 3, 1929, compiled by L. O. Bercaw ; 
and April 15, 1929, to March 3, 1931, and December 7, 1931, to March 8, 1968, 
compiled by V. H. Fischer. 

Wheat and the AAA, J. S. Davis (WasMnfftm, D. C.: Brookings Inst., 1935, 
pp. XVJ/+438, ifigs. 33]).— This is the first of a series of publications of the 
Brookings Institution setting forth factual details of the A. A A program for 
different commodities, and presenting the institute’s interpretation and critical 
analysis of the significance and value of the results obtained. The wheat bade- 
ground of the Adjustment Act, the act, and the wheat program are described. 
Detailed analysis is made of the central element of the program, L e., the 
application of the ’^voluntary domestic allotm^t plan”, of supplemental ele- 
ments, including grain exchange regulations, surplus relief operations, and the 
Pacific Northwest export and the international wheat agreements, and of the 
early results of the program, the attitude towards it, and the immediate out- 
look. The final chapter sets forth the author’s appraisal of the plan based on 
the materials assembled and analysed and his experience in wheat economics 
and his general economic philosophy. 

An appendix includes statistical tables. 

The dairy industry and the AAA, j. D. Black (Washington, D, O,: Brooks 
ings Inst, 1935, pp. XIV+520, Iflgs. 33]).— This volume is one of the series 
noted above. Chapters deal with the position of dairy products under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, the dairy industry, the dairy situation, 190IM8^ 
fluid milk marketing agreements, milk markets under licenses, price relatiens 
within milkshedSi seasonal variations and adjustments, operating proUmns of 
fluid miiit markets, alternatives in public control, the applications of control, 
the State milk control boards, other dairy products, the luroductioa C 0 Bti!pl 
undertakings, and the problem of production controL The final chapter sum- 
marises and an appraisal of the operations of the AAA and diequases 
the eutlooh* 
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Appendixes Include the provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act relat- 
ing to dairy products, statistical tables, the method of computing parity prices 
for dairy products, excerpts from C. Lb King’s discussions of dairy policy, 
amended license for milk — Detroit, Michigan, sales area, other State milk 
control acts, and excerpts from 1985 amendments to the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. 

The agricultural policy in action, C. S. Obwin {Jour. Roy. Ayr. 800. Eng- 
land, 95 {19SJ^), pp. 1-17 ). — The steps that have been taken with the facilities 
afforded by The Agricultural Marketing Act, 1983, and other legislation in 
pursuance of thje national policy and questions arising in the operation of the 
policy are discussed. 

Vegetable marketing in England and Wales {[Qt. Brit.] Min. Ayr. and 
Fisheries, Econ. Ser. 25 (1985), pp. VI-^256, [pis. 88], figs. [8]).— This report is 
designed “to provide a general picture of present-day marketing conditions In 
respect of some 40 different kinds of vegetables produced commercially in this 
country for human consumption, and to indicate the directions in which there 
seems to be scope for the adoption of improved methods.” Supplies, assembling, 
preparation for market, transportation and distribution of home-produced and 
imported vegetables, storage of and publicity in marketing vegetables, and 
vegetables in the diet are discussed. 

Report of the reorganisation commission for fat stock for England and 
Wales ([Ot. Brit.] Min. Ayr. and Fisheries, Econ. Ser. 39 (193^), pp, 129, 
dgs. 5 ). — This is the report of the commission appointed December 21, 1982, to 
prepare a scheme or schemes for regulating the marketing of fat stock. The 
volume and seasonality of supplies 1927-81, regulation of imports 1982-84, 
future supply regulations, the marketing scheme recommended, market intelli- 
gence, production, slaughter problems, etc., are discussed. 

Eggs and poultry, F. N. Blundkll et al. {[Ot. Brit.] Min. Ayr. and Fish- 
eries, Econ. Ser. 43 {1935), pp. IV -4-105 ). — This is the report of the reorganisa- 
tion commission for eggs and poultry for England and Wales appointed January 
25, 1935. It includes chapters on the supply and prices of eggs and table poultry, 
factors affecting imports since 1930, the objectives of an import policy and 
alternative methods of such policy, liquid and dried eggs, recommendationB as 
to Import policy for eggs and for table poultry, and coordination problems. 

Crops and markets, [December 1985] {U. 8. Dept. Ayr., Crops and Mat^ 
keU, 12 {1935), No. 12, pp. 481-500, figs. 3 ). — Included are (1) the usual live- 
stock estimates, market reports, and tables and charts on the price situation, 
and (2) the final crop reports for different crops for the year 1935. 

The first world agricnltnral census: Chile, New Zealand {Intematl. Inst. 
Ayr. [Roma], First World Ayr. Census Buts. 3 {1935), pp. 15; 4 {1935), pp. 48 ). — 
These bulletins continue the series previously noted <B. S. B., 71, p. 270). 

World wheat survey and outlook, September 1985, M. K. Bennbtt, J. S. 
Davis, and A. E. Taylob {Wheat Studies, Food Res. Inst. [Stanford Univ.], 12 
{1935), No. 1, pp. [8]-f5|, figs. 6 ). — ^Data as of September 1985 are presented. 

Mutton and lamb survey: A summary of production and trade In the 
Empire and foreign countries {London: Imp. Econ. Com,, 1935, pp. 294, [pls- 
7 ]). — ThiB volume is the seccmd in the series previously noted (E. S. R., 78^ 
pw 405) . Analysis is made of the production and consumption of and trade 111 
mutton and lamb in all important countries of the world, and of the OouriO 
of prices of these commodities in Great Britain. 

Revised estimates of potato acreage, yield per acre, and production^ 
1866-1929 (17. 8. Dept. Ayr., Bur. Ayr. Econ., 1935, pp. 57).— This mfmeo^^ 
graphed publication includes tables showing the revised estimates of potato 
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45 from 1822-M» 46 from 1885^ 47 from 188846^ iMid a]| tiie liUtaa 0m 
1890. The estimates by States are generally higher for the period 1881r84i 304 
lower for the period 19U-29 than the original estimates publldied. In no cage 
do the estimates for the United States vary more than 15 percent firoin thn 
original estimates. 

Revised estimates of tobacco acreage, yidd per acre and prodvctloni 
1866-1029 (U. S. Dept. Apr., Bur. Apr. Bcon., 19S5, pp. 29).— In t^s mimeo- 
graphed publication, tables show the revised estimates of tobacco acreages^ 
yields, and production for the entire United States and by regions and Statei^ 
The estimates of production Include 15 States In 1866^-68, 16 in 186048, 17 In 
188046, 18 in 1897-98, 19 in 1899-1919, 17 in 1920^28. and 18 in 1924-29. The 
revised estimates 1866-1909 for the United States are generally higher than 
those originally publidied, especially for the period 1891-1908. In some years 
the increase was as much as 90 percent, due primarily to the increase In esti- 
mated acreage. Since 1909 there have been no material variations from the 
original estimates. 

The calculation of the annual cost of farm machinery and implements, 
J. Wyllie (Jour. Roy. Apr. 8oo. Enplandt 95 {1952) j pp. 45-67). — ^The proper 
method of ascertaining and apportioning costs, especially repairs, renewals, 
depreciation, and interest is discussed. 

Index numbers of prices received by farmers for farm products, 1910 
to 1985, A. G. Peterson (U. 8. Dept. Apr., Bur. Apr. Boon., [1955], pp. [3] + 
73+ [1], pU. 9).— This is a series of revised (B. S. R., 72, p. 800) monthly and 
annual index numbers, January 1910 to September 1935, for 34 major farm 
products and 13 commercial truck crops. “The principal changes are (1) the 
use of improved price series for dairy products and tobacco, (2) the addition 
of the prices of 20 products including a group of truck crops, and <3) shifting 
the weights from the marketings of the 1918-1923 period to those of the 
1924r-1929 period. . . . 

“The revision raises the index number of prices received for farm products 
in 1983 from 63 on the old basis to 70 on the new, and raises the avmge for 
May 1984 from 74 to 82 percent of pre-war. The change from the old to the 
new varies from 2 points under, in 1915, to 10 points above, in 1928. According 
to the revised series, agricultural prices missed pre-war ‘parity’ in 1925 by 1 
point and fell to 89 points under pre-war parity in 1932; whereas, measured 
by the old series, fann prices in 1925 were still 6 points under parity, and 
declined to 47 points under parity in 1932.” 

Prices of Ulinois farm products, 1981-1984, L. J. Nobton and T. B 
Hedqbs {IllinoiB 8ta. Bui. 422 {1955), pp. 75, ftps. 33).— This buUetin- amtlnues 
the study previously noted (B. S. B., 64, p. 786). The trends of prices of 
Illinois farm products 1921-84, the reason for the general price rise 1938-84; 
and the outlook are discussed. Comparisons are made of prices of individual 
farm products and of the prices of farm products and goods purchased by fkriEh 
ers 196148 and 1934, the idianges in crop production 1926-34, and the nmaheia 
of Uvestock on farma 1921-29 and 1931-33, and of exports of lard, pork, wtmt, 
and floinr. 

The average prices of Illinois fkim products declined to about 60 pmfttt 
of the 1910-14 average fOr the first Quarter of 1988, thoa rose to approximateily 
the 1910-14 level by the end of 1964. The average prices of 7 grains 193146 
wen kboiit 44 percent of the 1921-29 average, that of 5 Uvestock and pt^prp 
predn^ W peveent, and that of 7 classes nt Uve6to<!k 59 percent The ana^ieln 
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of the range of the prices of yarlons products in the BUccessive Septembers 
1960-54 suggests a rather definite division of the prices In relatively high and 
relatively low price groups, resulting not from any common cause but from the 
chance operation of various influences. All the rise due to the gold devaluation 
policy that can be expected in the prices of staple products, such as grains, 
occurred early in 1934. One of the most important present problems is the 
extent that the prices of animal products that have not been directly affected 
by gold devaluation will be influenced by the upturn in the general price level 
generated by increased business activity, employment, etc., and the height to 
which the general price average will rise. 

The acreage changes In Illinois from the period 1920-28 to the period 1980- 
82 due to changed price relationships were decreases of 60 percent in rye, 29 
percent in wheat, and 28 percent In hay, and Increases of 5 percent In barley 
and 244 percent in soybeans. 

During the period 1931-33 prices of Illinois farm products averaged 51 
percent of the prices prevailing in 1921-29; prices of goods bought by fanners 
for use In farm operations averaged 78 percent; and prices for goods bought 
by farmers for use in farm homes 71 percent. In 1934 2 percent more products 
were required to puchase a given quantity of farm supplies than in 1921-29, 
and 19 percent more than in 1910-14. 

World wheat prices, Canadian- Argentine spreads and the Ottawa agree- 
ment, A. E. Tatlor {Wheat Studies, Pood Res, Inst, [Stanford Univ,], 1? 
(19S$), No, 2, pp, !)♦ — ^Data on these topics are presented. 

AGKICXJLTURAL AND HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 

Financing Montana schools, R. R. Renne {Montana Sta. Bui. $07 {19S$), 
pp, 16, figs, 4). — ^This is ‘’a summary of the more Important findings of a detailed 
study of the system of financing elementary and secondary education in Mon- 
tana.” The weaknesses of the present system are discussed and a reorganiza- 
tion program outlined. 

Agriculture: Outlines of instruction for educational advisers and in- 
structors in Civilian Conservation Corps camps {U. S. Dept. Int., Off, Ed., 
Vocat, Div., Civ. Conserv. Corps, Vocat. Ser. No. 1 {1935), pp. X+74)- — Included 
are outlines for 12 one-hour lessons each in a general survey course of agri- 
culture, and a course on poultry production. 

foods— HUMAN NUTEITION 

[Studies in foods and nutrition at the Arkansas Station] {Arkansas Sta, 
Bui, $2$ {1935), pp. 5-7, 35-39).— Progress reports are given on studies by 
B. Sure, M. C. Kik, and K. S. Buchanan on enzymatic efficiency In avitaminosis ; 
by Sure, Kik, Buchanan, H. S. Thatcher, and A. F. DeOroat on enzymatic 
efficiency In malignancy ; by M. E. Smith on the effect of vitamin A deficiency 
on concentration of blood lipids of albino rats (E. S. R., 72, p. 883) and factors 
affecting the quality of canned tomatoes, and by Smith and W. L. Bleecker on 
the causes and prevention of spoilage of home-canned vegetables. 

Effect of interior temperatures of beef muscle upon the press fluid and 
cooking losses, A. M. Child and J. A. Fogabty {Jour, Agr, Res, [U. 8,}, 51 
{1985), No, 7, pp, 655-532).— With the use of the pressometer described pre- 
viously (E. S. B., 72, p. 182), the press fluid) from 82 pairs of beef roasts 
heated to internal temperatares of 58* and 76* 0. was studied at the Miiine- 
sota Experiment Station. The roasts consisted of the eye muselO from the 
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The miiiotd was diasecM cfti^Iljr and fMd from oitiiecimr fitt»^ lofttti^r M 
coQtinaoBs eoverlsf of connectiTO ttssno onrrotuidi^Hp tte mtuiae. 13i0 Mmplii 
were paired by using the anterior portion for the lower temporatore iuid ^ 
posterior for the higher temperature. The press fluid Who anhlyaed for 
moisture and total and noncoagulable nitrogen. 

On the basis of statistical analysis, the ratio of press fluid to dry matter was 
greater In muscle heated to 86** than in that heated to 76**. Approximate U 
percent more press fluid was found In the muscle heated to 58* titan In that 
heated to 75**. Chemical analysis of the press fluid showed that the mbtsture 
content of press fluid varies directly with the interior temperature. An In- 
verse relationship exists between the total nitrogen content of press fluid and 
the Interior temperatura There Is comparatively little difference In the non- 
coagulable nitrogen In press fluid from muscles heated to 56* and 75*. The 
coagulable nitrogen fraction In press fluid varies Inversely with the Interior 
temperature. An Inverse relationship exists between the percentage of press 
fluid and the total cooking losses In muscle heated to 75*. No relationship is 
indicated between the percentage of press fluid and the total cooking losses In 
muscle heated to 58*. 

Classification of fruits and vegetables according to their carbohydrate 
content, G. Adams and C. Chattield (Jour. Atner. Dietet. Aasoo., 10 (1996), 
No. 6, pp. S8S-S90). —This contribution from the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Home 
Economics presents a new dassiflcation of fruits and vegetables according to 
their carbohydrate content and based upon a careful study of the carbohy- 
drate distribution In a comprehensive list of foods. Both fruits and vegetables 
are classifled in the same six groups from 8 percent with dass intervals of 
8 percent to 18 percent. The figures cm which the new classification Is based 
are those for nitrogen-free extract or total carbohydrate excluding flbor. In 
addition to the group lists, data are given on the average values for calcula- 
tion of protein and fat for each of the groups, and the carbohydrate, protein, 
and fat content of vegetables and fruits containing more than 18 percent car* 
bohydrate, and of a miscellaneous group, which because of the nature or 
quantity of certain constituents, must be considered Individually. Various 
suggestions are given for the use of the new table. 

[Factors affecting the quality of peach preserves], H. H. Moon, O. W. 
OtTLPXPPSB, and J. S. Caldwell (U. 8. Dept Apr. Giro. 675 (1965), pp. 15^19, 
20 ). — In connection with the varietal study noted on page 780, alterations In 
the usual method of preserving peaches by open-kettle cooking were tested 
with the Elberta variety. The effect of cooking equal quantities of the fruit 
and sugar to end points ranging by 1* intervals frona 104* to 100* 0. was first 
tested, with the conclusion that for this variety and presumably otheir melthag- 
fleshed varieties boiling to an end point of 107* gave a product of the most 
desirable consistency and of good flavor, although the natural peach flavor 
was preserved most satisfactorily at a slightly lower end tenu>erature, 104*. 

The other variable studied was the proportion of fruit to sugar, all peadtes 
b^ng cooked to the end point of 107*. Five lots varying from 41.7 percent 
fruit and 58.8 percent sugar to 58.3 percent fruit and 41.7 percent sugar wUre 
tested, with the conclusion that, considering all factors, the product madb 
from equal parts of fruit and sugar was the most desirable^ The batch con- 
taining ^.8 percent of fruit was regarded as most pleasing In flavor but was 
distinctly too thin. With proportions of fruit higher than 50 pm^Cent, tiie 
greater length of time required to readi tiie boiling point caused injury to 
color and flavor. It la pointed out that the exact pn^orttens of timtt and 
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sugar which will yield the best product will probably yary with the yoriety^ and 
that the nonmelting-fleshed yarietles may adyantageonsly haye a slightly higher 
proporticm of fruit to sugar than the melting-fleshed yarietles sudi as the 
Elberta. This is probably also true of yarietles low in acidity. 

Snlfuring of apples before drying* M. Baldelli, A. M. Ohzld, D. Nelson^ 
and R. B. Habvey {Minn. Eort., 6S (1935), No. 9, pp. 168, 169, 111, fig. J).— This 
contribution from the Minnesota Experiment Station discusses the purpose of 
sulfuring apples before drying, and giyes simple directions for sulfuring 
sliced or cored apples on a small scale in the home, for drying the unsidfured 
and sulfured fruit, for conditioning the dried fruit, and for using the sulfured 
and dried apples in cooking. 

Efficiency of methods and products for sterilization of beyerage glasses, 
E. D. Devebeux and W. L. Maixmann (Amer. Jour. Puh. Health, 26 (1936), 
No. 2, pp. 165, 156). — Laboratory tests of various disinfectants suggested for 
sterilizing beverage glasses were made by introducing cultures of EooheriolUa 
ooHi and Staphyloooocus aureus into solutions of the disinfectants and deter- 
mining by plate counts the number of organisms surviving after exposure of 16, 
30, 45, 60, 00, 120, and 180 sec. and 5 and 10 min. 

Hot water as employed in a mechanical dishwasher was found to be very 
satisfactory for sterilizing glasses provided a minimum temperature of 160* F. 
(71^ C.) was maintained. Of the disinfectants tested, the sodium and calcium 
hypochlorites proved most effective. Azochloramide and chloramine T were 
suitable for a sufficiently long exposure. Sodium chloride and trisodium phos- 
phate were unsatisfactory. Calgonite, a detergent containing sodium meta- 
silicate, when used in a concentration suitable to the hardness of the water 
employed destroyed M coli in 15 sec. but had little or no effect on 8. aureuo in 
80 min. A disinfectant known as Klemm’s Cleaner was very effective but 
unsuitable because it produces an intense purple color and stains utensUa 

The transport of food by rail, H. Hartley (Jour. Soc. Chem. Indus., Chem. 
and Indus., 54 (1935), No. SO, pp. 690-698). — This paper contains data on the 
sources of various classes of food supplies of Great Britain for 1983 and the 
amounts of certain foodstuffs conveyed over British and Empire railways in 
1034, and a discussion of the causes of deterioration of food in transit, the 
construction of insulated vehicles and methods of cooling them, and the trans- 
port by rail under controlled conditions of certain types of perisbaUe foods, 
including fresh and chilled meat; fresh, cured, and frozen fish; milk and 
cream ; and soft fruit The rapid transportation of small consignments of ice 
cream and the transportation by rail of bananas in heated cars to hasten ripen- 
ing are discussed as Illustrations of special problems. 

National food poUcy (Nature ILondon), 136 (1936), No. 34^ pp. 631-633).-- 
This is a brief summary of the discussion on economics of diet (with reference 
to a national food policy tor Great Britain) before the sections of economics 
and physiology of the British Association at Its 1965 meeting. It is pointed out 
that before a national food policy can be elaborated more information is needed 
along certain lines, as suggested by the following questions: 

**What is the amount of Increased consumption required to provide an ade- 
quate diet for every member of the community? To what extent can health be 
improved by increased consumption of certain foodstuffs? What effect weald 
increased consumption have on British agriculture and on trade? What eoe- 
nomic and financial measures are required to initiate and promote inereaaed 
consumption?’* 

The food oonsumptioa habits of 145 Iowa fam fantiliea, F. M. 

B. E. Hott, L. MoLauohun, and B. 0. Hoiqan (loufa 8ta. Suk $37 (l8f5K if* 
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all 146 yearly records were used, 48 d>tained In lttd^27 near Aatiiw d 
general ftuemiDf region in tlie central part ot tke State, 88 obtained in IflVr^ 
near Oelwein in a dairy region in the northeast part of the State, and 48 
obtained in 1828-28 near Goring in a beef cattle raising section in the soiNft^ 
west part of the State. The food records, which were kept by the women 
in simple accoimt books, were translated into pounds consumed per fkmily 
per year of the more common food items and presmited by individual fMtanimm 
for the A m es group and as mean values for the other two. From these 
values the nutritive values oi the re&^)ective diets were calculated in of 
adult male units and compared with standard allowances. 

The diets of the 146 families fnrnished dally averages of 8,812 calories, 
88 g of protein, 1 g of calcium, 1.68 g of phosphorus, and IK016 g of iron 
per persmL With the exception of Iron for the Ames group, the average 
values for the different nutrients were in all cases In excess of the standard 
allowances. OonsldeTed by food groups, the consumption of meats, milk, and 
potatoes was high and of cereals very low. The consumption of fruits and 
vegetables (other than potatoes) was also low in the Ames group. It is 
thought that an increase in cereal consumption would be advantageous In 
decreasing the cost and improving the texture of the diets, and among certain 
families an increase in quantity and variety of vegetables would improve the 
iron contmd:. 

The average money value of the food per family per year was $548 fOr the 
group near Oelwein, $667 near Coming, and $720 near Ames, with an average 
of |889 for the entire number. In the Ames and Corning groups 82 percent, 
and In the Oelwein 55 percent of the total money value of the food was 
famished by the farm. 

A study of the Puerto Rican diet, L. Addiss et al. {Med, Waman*$ Jour,, 
42 (I2SS), No, 4, pp. 94r-98y fig. 1).--Thl8 is the report of a committee of nutri- 
tionists in New York City who undertook to study the native food habits oi 
the lower economic group in Puerto Rico in order better to give dietary advice 
to Puerto Bicans who have settled in New York City. A general stunmary 
is given of the native diet in Puerto Rico, with suggestions for making this 
more ade<;piate for the Puerto Ricans in this country without alterhig too 
mudb native food habits. OomUnations of milk with rice and the introduction 
of green vegetables into stews are suggested as practical means of making up 
for tke most common deficiencies in the Puerto Rican diet. 

Seasonal Tariatlons of growth in w^ht and height of Texas scho<d 
dreiL, J. Writaobc {TewurSia, Bui, 510 {1925), pp, 72, figo. 18).— This bnUetin 
analyses in detail from the staiM^M^nt of possible seasonal differences and 
causes thereof the data on growth in weight and height of Mexican, white, 
and negro echool ddldien in San Antonio, Tex., obtained in the invegagatUm 
other phases of which have been noted jpreviously (B. S. B., 72; p. 188). 

The average yearly iMt gains in w^ght per dhild were 7Mi Ih. for tibe white 
children mid 8% Ih. to ^ Mexican and negro ddldreii, the somewhat laffier 
gato In the groups bsittg attributed to slightly hitler average figsA 
The average pearly gain in standing height was shoot 2 in. and In SfMhig 
hei|^ about 1 in. for fill ifioes. 

FUr all three r«ees siighiiy better average gains were made In tke fldl 
(October to January) than In the other seasons, tke monUily g a kis to Ito 
tor fall months averaging about 10 percent of the entire yearly gain. October 
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was the month of greatest gains for all three groups, the average gains 
ranging from 11.8 to 16.1 percent of the yearly gains. In contrast to tiiis, 
in April, the month of poorest gains, the average net gains ranged from 1.4 
to 6.4 percent of the yearly gains. 

The r^ative gains of spring (Febmary to April) and summer (May to 
tember) were not consistent among the three groups. The negro group had 
almost as high an average monthly percentage of the yearly gain in summer 
as in fall and a distinctly lower rate of gain In the spring. Less difference 
was shown by the white children, and the relative gains in the different 
seasons by the Mexicans were not consistent for the 2 yr. 

The records of individual monthly weight changes showed that all three 
races had higher ratios of gains to losses in the fall than in the spring. The 
chief racial differences found were in the ratio of gainers to losers, approxi- 
mately three times as many white and Mexican children gaining as losing 
each month, while only twice as many negroes gained as lost. 

The monthly records of about two-thirds of the 98 children who at no 
time showed losses in weight agreed with the trends shown by the average 
net gains of all of the children in that the rate of growth in the fall was 
greater than in either spring or summer. The other third had a higher rate of 
growth in either spring or summer than in fall. **This emphasizes the im- 
portance of considering each child individually in his course of growth. A 
child’s failure to gain should not be attributed complacently to the season 
of the year. Too much departure from regularity of gain calls for special 
attention, although the degree of uniformity to be ej:pected in normal growth 
must be determined by further study.** 

Seasonal variations in growth in weight did not appear to be influenced 
by sex, age, birth month, type of body build, or living conditions, nor could 
the excellent gains made in October and the poorer gains in April be explained 
by the food eaten for from 2 to 4 days during the weighing period, minor 
illnesses, or climatic conditions. 

Growth in both sitting and standing height was fairly uniform throughout 
tlie year, with no consistent seasonal differences. *'On the whole, the analysis 
of the data for the several age groups throws no additional light upmi the 
question of seasonal variation of growth in height considered either alone 
or in connection with gains in weight.** 

A study of food freely selected by a college cobperatlve honsekeepiug 
group, R. Wheeucb and R. Mallay (Jour. Amer. Dietet. Assoo., 1$ il9SS), 
No. 6, pp. 458-458).— This report summarizes food consumption data recorded 
during ^e college year 1983-64 for a group of 28 undergraduate women stu- 
dents doing cooperative housekeeping with no maid service. 

The daily per capita food cost varied between 41 and 46 ct in weekly periods 
from Oct(fl)er to June, with an average of 43 ct for the entire period. Fruits 
and vegetables headed the list in percentage of total food cost 28i.7 percent 
followed by milk and cheese 20A, meats and fish 19.5, cereal products 8A, 
butter 6.2, sugar and sirups 4.3, eggs 3.8^ fats other than butter 2.7 percent and 
miscellaneous items made up the remaining 5.7 percent From the total food 
consumption the average nutrients furnished per person per day were protein 
70 g, calcium 0.92, phosphorus 1.82, and iron 0.0118 g, calmdes 2397, vitamiii 
A 6^616 u^ts, and vitamin O 227 units. Iron is ccmsidered deficient The 
average daily quantities per person of the principal items of food % 
egg, 1 pt of milk, 1.44 oz. of butter, 6% oz. of meats and fish, and more 
7 oz. of orange (edible portion). 
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994, fig9. 6).-~Tlie enitiior’fl acpeitoeiital study of eelf-seleotloii.^ dM lor Ip- 
fanU apd yoimg diUdren (E, 8. B., 80, p. 608) lias tieeii extenaea to. Oiiise 
breast-fed infants taken from lylng-ln hospitals at the ages of 10, 8, and T days 
and subjected continuously to the experiment for periods of from 7Ji jo 8 mo. 
For the feedings four preparations were used — ^a proprietary reconstrueted mWc 
(Similac), fermented lactic acid milk made dally, a simide 
the orange juice, egg yolk, sugar, milk, and water formula of J. Hess. IH10 
plan followed was to ofter each of these preparations successively at the sapie 
feeding and in rotation at successive feedings, allowing the infant to oonsmtte 
us much of each as desired before offering the next in the s^es. Intervals 
between feedings were 8 hr. during the day and whenever the Infant waked at 
night at first, with gradually lengthening intervals until at the end of the 
experiment there were only 4 and occasionally 8 in the 24 hr. Undiluted orpnge 
juice was given twice a day between feedings. Tables and charts are given 
showing the number of daily feedings in successive months and their minimum, 
maximum, and average sise for each of the three subjects and the quantities 
of each foimula taken in successive months, with weight charts and other 
pertinent data. 

The three infants were entirely free from digestive disturbances and were 
in excellent nutritive condition throughout the experiment. All three todk 
i*elatively less lactic acid milk during the first 2 mo., but in the entire perio«l 
two of the three took the largest amount of lactic acid milk and the third 
of the Hess preparation, which was also add. The simple milk dilution was 
the least readily taken by all three Infants. 

Attention is called particularly to the wide variation in quantity taken at 
a single feeding. The maximum quantities in the first 8 mo. were first month 
from 5.75 to 6.75 oz., second from 8.5 to 9, and third frmn 9.5 to 115 oa. 
Minimum feedings were very small. In the opinion of the author the natural 
feeding habit is for meals of widely varying quantities. ^'Artificially fed in- 
fants appear to be the only large group on whom identical quantities for suc- 
cessive meals are meticulously imposed, and one cannot but wonder whether the 
comfort of these infants who exercised choice not (mly of formulas but 
quantities and their complete freedom from digestive discomforts and syn^;>toiiis 
of any sort were not due rather to the following of this natural eating pattern 
than to the combinations made by their choice of formulas.** 

Influence of a special cereal mixture on infant dev^opment, M. L. Hla/tt 
and 1. B. Sohapibo (Amer. Jour, DiseoiOB Children, 69 {19S6), No, $, pp. dfif- 
SS6, figs, 10 ), — ^This paper reports a comparison of various indexes of grow:^ 
and nutriticmal status of two large groups of riiildren during the pnriod from 
6 to 80 mo. of age, carefully matched and kept under the same instltutioital 
conditions, with the only difference that one group of 70 reorived the sppqlal 
cereal of Tisdall et aL (B. a B.. 64, p. 891) and the other an oedkmr 
cereal, all other items of the diet being the same for the two groups. 

Qomposite curves are given for the two groups plottsd at 2-we^ intervals 
for average weight, bright, stem length, chest circumference, head rircuBiflP- 
ence, blexastal diameter, constitutional index, and hemoglobin content estimalid 
by two methods. Observations on dmitltion and incidence of infscdon wars 
made at each ^***^<* 1 ^* 1 ^ pud X-ray examination of the wrists of both grouiw 
early in the study and at its end, 

Tito data show that "the group fed the q[»BCial cereal mixture mom t M 
the etmtxol.iioiip in wriiht, total length, stem Imigth, and rixcumfemnea s« 
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tbe chest and head. From the records of dentition It is seen that those fed the 
special cereal mixture had an earlier eruption of teeth. Hemoglobin curres 
show an advantage in favor of the group receiving the special cereaL No re- 
lationship was observed between the constitutional index and the incidence of 
infection.*’ 

[Longevity studies at the Ck>rnell Station] ({ATeic York} Cornell 8ta. Rpt, 
1BS5, pp. 75, 76). — Progress reports are given on experiments with rats, by 
C. M. McOay, M. F. Crowell, and L. A. Maynard, to determine the effect of 
retarded growth over long periods as a result of limited food intake upon 
subsequent growth and life span on unrestricted food intake (E. S. B., 78, p. 
557), and by McOay, Maynard, H. S. Osgood, and Orowell on the effect of 
protein level on health after middle Ufa 

BSffects of long-continued cholesterol feeding in rats, W. M. Spesbt and 
V. A. Stoyanofp {Jour. Nutr.^ 9 (1935) t No. 8, pp. 131-155, figs. 2). — ^The effect of 
long-continued cholesterol feeding has been studied in rats in relation to 
growth, efficiency of food utilisation, resistance to infection, and deposition 
of cholesterol in tissues, with the following results: 

The cholesterol-fed rats grew less well, ate less food, and utilized their 
food less efficiently than matched controls receiving the same synthetic diet 
without cholesterol, but this was not true of rats receiving cholesterol In 
addition to a natural-food diet. In the former large deposits of cholesterol 
were found in the liver, while in the latter the cholesterol deposits were small. 

Except in a small series complicated by a probable vitamin G deficiency, rats 
fed diets high in cholesterol for long periods of time showed no greater re- 
sistance to the paratyphoid organism SclmoneUa danspz than controls fed 
the same diet without cholesterol. Decreases in the cholesterol of the liver, 
adrenals, and lungs and increases in the cholesterol of the rest of the carcass 
(except the kidney in which no changes were observed) accompanied the 
parathyroid infection. 

Increases in the cholesterol fractions of all tissues studied occurred after 
cholesterol feeding, but the Increase was large only in the combined chcfiesterol 
of the Uver. 

A comparison of the mineral (base) composition of dietaries as deter- 
mined from tables and by analysis, E. M. MacKay and A. M. Butler (Jour. 
Amer. Dietet. Assoc., 10 (1935), No. 5, pp. 398-J^OO). — ^Data are given on the 
weights of different food items in 10 diets, and the mineral composition of 
these diets as determined by actual analysis and by calculation from tables 
of average values, using Sherman’s Chemistry of Food and Nutrition for 
sodium, potassium, and magnesium and analyses of various foodstuffs made 
at the Massachusetts General Hospital for calcium and phosphorus. 

The calculated values for sodium were too high In all but two oases, for 
potassium too high in all cases, and for the other elements irregular. The 
authors conclude that “the mineral content of a general diet can only be com- 
puted satisfactorily from tables if it is wished to select diets solely with a 
view to a high or low content of the various elements.” 

Bfineral exchanges of man. — IV« Variations in the mineral coatheaH of 
Aets with a constant raw weight formula, S. H. Bassett and H. B. tan 
A»tzne (Jour. Nutr., 9 (1935), No. 3, pp. f75-i8»).— This paper su];u>lenieilts 
the first in the series (E. S. B., 66, p. 68fi) by describing in detail a modlflea- 
tkm of one of the methods in general use for determining the mhiml confeent 
of diets consumed by human subjects during the course of protracted baiiMe 
eautwiments. In this method an aliquot portion of each item of fo04 is 
we^M or measured at the ttine the diet is prepared, and alh|oela are 
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The analytical methods are described, and data are reported oir tiie meieft 
values, with standard deviations and coefficient of variation, of the ndkeidl 
constituents of high and low caldwn diets, as calculated from peried-byH^ertod 
analyses of the food, a comparison the means with those calculated from 
Sherman’s tables of average values, and the mean values, standard deviaCtens, 
and coefficients of variati<m of 10 consecutive analyses from a single spedSMii 
of the high calcium diet. 

In the period-by-perlod analyses, calcium and Iron were the mineral ekt> 
ments blowing the greatest variation In each series' and potassium tiie elesEient 
showing the least variation, iln comparison with calculated values from the 
Sherman tables, the values for nitrogen, sodium, potassium, and magnesium 
in the high calcium diet were in fair agreement, while those fmr calcium, phos* 
phorus, chlorine, and . iron showed considerable variation. In the low calcium 
diets, all elements except sodinm, magnesium, phosphorus, and chlorine showed 
differences greater than 10 percent. In the consecutive analyses of the same 
sample, the standard deviations were for the most part smaller than those 
found in the perlod-by-period analyses of the food. Magnesium and c^lorhie, 
however, showed wide variations 

The authors conclude that *‘when the same diet formula is repeated many 
times in consecutive metabolic periods and analysed in each by the methods 
described, mean values of chlorine, magnesium, and probably of nitrogen may 
be computed and these values used as an approidmation of the true intake 
in each period. Where calcium, sodium, potassium, and phosphorus are cmi- 
cemed, it seems advisable to compute the intake in each period from analysis 
of the sample of food collected in that period.” 

The state of calcium in the fluids of the body. — The conditions affect- 
iniT the Ionization of calcium, F. O. McLean and A. B. Hastings {Jour, Biol, 
Chem.f 198 (1985), No. i, pp. 285-82B, llffa. 5). —With the use of a biological 
method for the direct estimation of calcium>ion concentration in biological 
fluids with the isolated heart of the frog as indicator,’ the authors have studied 
the factors concerned in the ionization of calcium in fluids of the human body, 
with results leading to the conclusion that ”the ionization of calcium in the 
fluids of the body is determined chiefly by the protein content of the fluids, and 
that the relationship between calcium and protein can, as a flrst approzhnation, 
be described by a simple mass law equation yielding the ionization constant 
of calcium proteinate. From the standpoint of the ionization of calcium in 
protein-containing fluids, therefore, these fluids may be most simply thought 
of as solutions of calcium proteinate, which ionises as a weak electrolyte into 
calcium and protein i<His, with a residue of the un-ionised compound. With 
total calcium and total protein known, calcium ions may be readily calculated.” 

State of calcium in the fluids of the body. — Calcium in the Mood Is 
rickets, B. L. OoMFiauB, F. C. MoLban, and A. B. Hastings {Amer. Jour. Di$- 
eoici OhOArefi, 60 <iW), No, 1, pp. rt-86, fig. i).— This continuation of 
series of papers noted above reports calculated and observed values for the 
caldum-ioir coueeutratloQ of the blood serum of the 21 diildren serving as idb- 
Jects in the investigation noted below. 

• 2oar. nioL Qtmn XOT (1M4L No. 1, pp« flu 1. 
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The mean of the observed values was 1.22, with a standard deviatloii <A 
±0.09 millimols per kilogram of serum water and of the calculated values 
1.22, with a standard deviation of ±0.06 millimols. By giving equal weii^ts 
to the observed and calculated values, the mean calcium-ion concentration 
of all observations was established at 1.22, with a standard deviation of 
±0.08 millimols per kilogram of serum water as compared with 1.26, with a 
standard deviation of ±0.09 millimols obtained in the same manner from a 
smaller number of observations on the serum of a normal adult 

A clinical comparison of the antirachitic value of irradiated yeast and 
of cod liver oil, E. L. Oohpebe, T. E. Poster, and L. J. Bobebts {Amer, Jour, 
Diseases ChUdren, 60 (J555), No. i, pp. 55-16, figs, 12 ),— subjects selected 
for this comparison were 21 infants from 5 to SO mo. of age (all but 5 of 
whom were negroes) from a group of 83 with clinical evidence of rickets varying 
in severity from mild or doubtful to marked and definitely active. After 
division into five similar groups, the first group constituting a negative control 
was given a basal diet of milk, cereals, fruits, and vegetables, with no sup- 
plement of vitamin D, the second the same diet with 10.5 g of a cod-liver oil 
made up of equal quantities of four standard brands, and the other three 
groups the same diet with 0.417, 1.251, and 2.502 g, respectively, of irradiated 
powdered yeast. The experiment was continued for 3 mo., during which the 
condition of the children was Judged by weekly weighings, determinations of 
serum calcium and phosphorus at intervals not less than 2 weeks, and roent- 
genograms of the wrists at intervals of 2 or 3 weeks. For 1 child on a basal 
diet, 1 receiving cod-liver oil, and 1 in the group receiving the largest amount 
of irradiated yeast, the retentions of calcium and phosphorus were determined 
for simultaneous periods of 20 days. 

There was no serious illness in the entire group during the period of obser- 
vation, and all of the children showed some gains in weight, from 0.1 to 1.2 kg, 
with an average gain of 0.8 kg. The yeast was well tolerated and caused no 
gastrointestinal disturbances. 

The calcium content of the blood serum was relatively constant through- 
out the period, but phosphorus showed significant increases in all groups 
but the control and the group on the smallest amount of irradiated yeast. In 
discussing these findings, the authors express the opinion that “ a study of 
the changes in the blood chemistry in rickets is probably not as significant 
as many observers have been led to believe. . . . The relatively normal amount 
of calcium content before, during, and after treatment in these cases and the 
significant changes in the phosphorus content made simultaneously confirm 
the Impression of Hess and of others that the phosphorus content is much 
more important as a diagnostic factor in the study of rickets. There would 
seem to be little Justification for the estimation of the calcium content and 
still less for considering the caldum-phosphorns product as a method of deter- 
mining the presence or degree of rickets or the evidence of healing, since this 
multiplication by an approximately normal factor merely dilutes or decreases 
the more important factor of the phosphorus content.*' 

The roentgenograms of the wrist bones showed healing in all but the nega- 
tive controls and 3 of the subjects on the smallest amount of yeast Cknn- 
plete healing, with restoration of the normal appearance of the bones, was 
observed ii^ all of the patients receiving the medium and largest amounts of 
irradiated yeast As the healing was equally rapid on these two doses, it 
was concluded that the optimum dosage is probably not more than IM g 
daily. In the few subjects with very active ridcets, the healing was more 
rapid and the appearance of the bones after 8 mo. of treatment more nomal 
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The retentions of calcium and phosphozius for the S subjects on whom 
balance experiments were run were as follows: The control, dHiMmyi s said 
phosphorus 9 percent; the subject receiving cod^liver oil, 
phosphorus 37 percent ; and the subject receiving the largest dosage of yesst, 
calcium 58 and phosphorus 39 percent. The authors are of the ig^inion that 
the most accurate and satisfactory method of estimating the degree of 
and the effectiveness of any type of therapy is the determination of CBldUBi 
and phosphorus balances. 

Clinical manifestations of caldnm deficiency in infancy and in difid- 
hood, H. T. Nesbit (Amer. Jour. DiseMes Children, ^9 (1995) f 2fo. 6, pp, 1449^ 
1471 )* — series of 86 case reports (infants and young children) is given in 
considerable detail in illustration of a syndrmne of increased neuromuscular 
irritability and functional imbalance occurring in infancy and which is strik- 
ingly relieved by measures which Improve calcium absorption. The frequency 
of emotional upsets, excessive apprehensivenes, sleeplessness, and tremor hi 
the mothers of some of the infants is also noted. These symptoms also show 
prompt relief on calcium therapy. 

The influence of sodium fluoride upon the basal metabolism of the rat 
under several experimental conditions, P. H. Phillips, H. B. Bnqijsh, and 
B. B. Habt (Amer, Jour. Phy9iol., 113 (1935), No. 2, pp. 441-^49, fig. i).— Beoent 
reports in the literature of the therapeutic use of fluorides to control thyro- 
toxicosis (either through oral administration of fluorides or by the use of 
warm water baths containing hydrofluoric acid), together with observations 
of pathological changes in the thyroid glands in cattle in fluorine toxicoBia» 
led to this investigation at the Wisconsin Experiment Station of the effects 
of sodium fluoride, desiccated thyroid, and potassium iodide, singly and 
variously combined, on the basal metabolism of rats. The sodium fluoride 
was fed at a level of 0.15, desiccated thyroid 0.25, and potassium iodide 
0.0328 and later 1.64 percent of the ration. 

A daily intake of sodium fluoride furnishing 27 mg of fluorine per kUogram 
of body weight had no serious effect on the body weight This was also tme 
of desiccated thyroid for the short time (3 weeks) in which it was ted, A 
combination of the two, however, caused a rapid loss in body weight, followed 
by collai>se and death in from 2 to 3 weeks. A combination of potassluin 
iodide at 0.638 and sodium fluoride at 0.15 percent of the ration had no 
marked eflbct on body weight 

The nmmal basal metabolic rate of the rats used in these eiperiments wes 
5.7 calories per kilogram per hour, or 861 calories per square meto of body 
surface per 24 hr. This was not changed appreciably by sodium fluoride, but 
was Increased 35 percent in 21 days by the desiccated thyroid alone and 66 
percent within 7 days by the desiccated thyroid and sodium fluoricte. Tim 
addition of potasslnm Iodide caused a temporary reduction in metaboUe sate^ 
whidi was not altered further by sodium fluoride. The fact that sodtom 
fluoride increased the action of the metabolic stimulant in desiccated thyroid 
suggests that **insofkr as the spontaneous 'hyperthyroidism* of toxic goiter 
and h^per(hyroidisni induced by the administration of desiccated thyroid m 
extent Naff therapy is contra-indicated.** The posslbiUt|r lb 
algo loggested tiiat sIi h^ ^flurndne has been found to be present in fairly large 
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Quantities in many drinking waters, **fliiorine may be an etiological factor 
in the syndrome of hyperthyroidism in susceptible persons.” 

Effect of iron and copper therapy on hemoglobin content of the blood 
of Infants, G. A. Elyehjem, A. Siemebs, and D. R. Mendenhall (Amer. Jour, 
DUea 9 e% Children, 50 (1985), No. 1, pp. 28^5, figs. 5).— An earlier study at the 
Wiscmisin Experiment Station of the hemoglobin content of the blood of 
infants receiving no iron and copper medication (E. S. R., 70, p. 561) has 
been extended to a study by the same methods of the hemoglobin ccmtent of 
the blood of healthy infants before and after the administration of iron and 
copper in the form of ferric pyrophosphate and copper sulfate, either as a 
solution or in tablets containing 25 mg of iron and 1 mg of copper in the 
daily dose of 1 teaspoonful (5 cc) or 1 tablet, respectively. Of the 55 children 
studied, 37 received the solution, 10 the tablets, and 3 miscellaneous forms 
of iron and copper. 

The results obtained, which are illustrated by Individual curves of hemo- 
globin in grams per 100 cc of blood plotted against age in weeks, show that 
the iron and copper medication in the dosage given raised the hemoglobin 
content of the blood from between 9 and 11 g to from 12 to 13.5 g per 100 cc. 
In the case of infants suffering from severe nutritional anemia, the response 
to medication was fairly rapid. On 12.5 mg of iron and 0.5 mg of copper, 
the results were not as uniform or consistent. In a few studies in which iron 
alone was used, the response was slower and less extensive than on the same 
dosage of iron with the copper supplement 

**Our results suggest that it may be advisable to add small amounts of 
iron and copper to the diets of some infants to insure an optimum formation 
of hemoglobin. There is no doubt that the most desirable form of iron is 
that which is in simple combination and is known to be readily available. 
There may be some question about the exact type of salt to be used, but we 
have found the pyrophosphate to be satisfactory.” The use of amounts of iron 
larger than 25 mg is discouraged because unpublished data have shown that 
the ingestion of large amounts of iron interferes seriously with the assimila- 
tion of phosphorus and leads to severe rickets in growing animals. 

The relation of manganese to congenital debility, A. L. Daniels and 
G. J. Evxbson (Jour. Nutr., 9 (1985), No. 2, pp. 191--208 ). — In this investigation 
of the cause of the high mortality of the young of rats on a diet of milk 
supplemented with copper and iron but not manganese, a comparison was 
made of the reproduction and lactation recmrds and the manganese content 
of the young at birth, weaning, and various periods thereafter to sexual matur- 
ity of rats on simple rations of milk supplemented with iron and copper, 
the same with manganese in addition, and a stock diet. The lactating ability 
of the animals on the first diet was tested by exchanging their young for 
vigorous stock young, or by replacing the young which died by vigorous stock 
young. 

The young bom of the animals receiving only iron and copper as snpi^ 
nmts to milk contained 65 parent less manganese at birth than the young bf 
mothers receiving manganese. Animals reared from weaning on a milk diet 
with no added manganese were able to suclde vigorous normal young to 
average weaning weights compantole to those of stock young or young » 
oeiving milk with added manganese, although their own young died. 

Btorage of manganese in the yowig during the sodding period was greater 
than shbseiinently on a now’s milk ration, but less toan on m!&k suppto i n siited 
with U mg of BMuiganeee per 100 ec of mift. 1%e p r es e nc e or nhsenne el 



nmmnmm to the milk m aat toe immiit of wm nmmmni, Jii 
evtomiotef ▼Uamto^tosiilBclemTto^t^ v m : 

It to ooBcIwled that the hli^ mortality of the yoang of animato f eea totog 
the milk-ooiq;>er-iroa diet to due to ocogeiiital deMlIty ag a remat a d to eto wey 
of maDganeee to the diet of the mother dnrtof gestatioa. **It woald mtm, 
therefore^ that manganese to an essential constitiieBt of the desetopliif 
orgaatom.*’ 

lacreaeliig food yalues by mtoeraltoatioa and Yitamintoatiom, to 
Becker (Jour. Amer. DieteL Assoc,, 10 (IMS), No. 6, pp. g9i-<397).— TtOs dto 
cussion deals for the most part with vitamin D, particularly the fartome 
methods now to use for enriching milk with this vitamin. 

Vitamiu^S A, D, and B in oysters — effect of cooking npon TltanitoMi A 
and B, D. V. Whipple (Jour, Nutr,, 9 (1935), No.X pp. 163-178, fyts. 3}.—Tk» 
oysters used in this study were taken from Great South Bay, Long lslaiid, J]i 
October 1082, shucked, washed in sea water, quick-froien by the Birdseye process 
at --88* 0. in half-pound packages, and kept at a temperature of —10* until 
used, when the frozen material was ground in a mortar, weighed out, and fed 
immediately. The cooked samples were prepared by removing several whole 
oysters from the package and heating them in a beaker on a steam bath for 
10 mto., after which they were ground and weighed out without discarding any of 
the liquid. 

Chemical analyses, including ash constituents, are reported for the frosen 
oysters, as well as determinations of vitamin A and D content by the method 
approved for the U. S. Pharmacopoeia X and of vitamin B by the Chase and 
Sherman method. The mineral values are as follows : Calcium as CaO 0.1 per- 
cent, magnesium as MgO 0.00, sulfur 0.00, and phosphorus as PiCX OA percent, 
and arsenic 1, copper 67, iron 33, and aluminum 134 p. p. m. 

The vitamin A content of the raw oysters was ai^roximately 3 17. S. P. units 
per gram, the vitamin D content 0.05 U. S. P. unit per gram, and the vltamto B 
(Bt) content approximately 1.6 Sherman units per gram. The oysters suflmd 
very little loss in vitamin potency during the short cooking process. Attention to 
called to the discrepancy between the vitamin A and D values in the present study 
and those reported by Jones, Murphy, and Nelson (B. S. B., 50, p. 95), whidi 
were lower for vitamin A and higher for D. It is suggested that the differences 
may be due to the age of the oyster, the type of food, and the season. 

The vitamin A content of commercially canned tomato Juice and the 
vitamin G content of c^ery, O. K. Gant (Colo. Univ. Bui. 367 (1936), pp, 
21, fsf).— This summary states that the vitamin A content of several samples of 
commercially canned tomato juice ranged from 5.01 to 8.74, with an average of 
7.12 Sherman units per cubic centimeter. Filtered juice ranged from OA to 0.14, 
with an average of 0.12 unit per cubic centimeter. 

The vitamin G content of the bleached leaves of pascal celery ranged froei 
1.11 to 1J29, with an average of 1.2 units per gram, and that of the celery stalks 
from 0.18 to 0115, with an average of 0.21 unit per gram. 

Studies on vitamin to (G) .—The non-identity of vitamin to and ffavinst 
O. A. SkiVXHjBic and O. J. Kiwhn, Jr. (Jour. BioL Chem,, 108 (1935), No^ S, pn. 
709^788, H§. i).— Bvidence to reported in this contribution from the Wisoouato 
fitopmiiiient Station leadlxir to the conclusion that vitamin Bs, denoting the into 
peUagric factor in the vitamin B comidez, to a diemical entity separate and dto 
ttoct frem the flavines. 

Chicks were used as eigperiiuMital anlmato following the tedinicof JEUneetfll* 
(to S. toy 08^ p. 044), to which the devekq^ment of pdlagraUfce symptoms to eon- 
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ildered erldence of lack of vitamin Ba and its prevention wiOi normal grovrth 
proof of the presence of this vitamin. In most of the work commercial liver 
extract (pernicious anemia fraction) and an extract prepared in the labora- 
tory from autolyzed liver were used for tests of vitamin Bi activity and the 
preparation of concentrates. Fresh pork liver was nsed in a few tests. 

The vitamin Bs In the liver extract proved to be readily soluble in concentra- 
tions of ethyl alcohol less than 95 percent, above which there was a partial 
separation of the vitamin between filtrate and precipitate. The vitamin was 
insoluble in ether and chloroform but soluble in amyl alcohol. On fractional 
precipitation of the liver extract with such solvents as ether, alcohol, and acetone 
and final extraction with amyl alcohol, a yellow-green fluorescent fraction of high 
vitamin Bi activity was obtained. The activity of this fraction was not 
destroyed by exposure to sunlight or artificial light at its natural pH, but the 
fluorescence disappeared on exposure to sunlight 

Concentrates rich in flavines or lumiflavine prepared from autolyzed liver 
and liver extracts by the method of Kuhn (B. S. R., 72, p. 279) proved completely 
Incapable of preventing pellagra in chicks. When a partially purified fraction 
from liver extract was treated with fuller’s earth, the flavines were adsorbed 
on the fuller’s earth and the filtrate retained its antipellagric properties. The 
flavine was removed from another fraction by conversion into lumiflavine and 
extraction with chloroform ivith appreciable reduction of the vitamin B* activity. 

In the light of the nonidentity of the flavines and the antipellagric factor, 
as established in this study, some of the recent reports in the literature are 
reviewed and reinterpreted. Concerning nomenclature, the authors recommend 
the retention of the term vitamin Bi for the antipellagric factor Instead of for 
flavine, as suggested by Gyflrgy (B. S. R., 72, p. 282). 

The vitamin G content of some Indian food-stnffs, S. Ranoxnathan (/n- 
dian Jour. Med. Res., 2$ {19S5), No. 1, pp. 2S9-252 ). — This report is presented 
in two parts. Part 1 Includes a discussion of the methods followed and data 
obtained in chemical determinations of the vitamin C content of over 100 Indian 
foodstulfa Part 2 reports studies on the effect of storage on the vitamin C 
potOTcy of foods. 

The method used for most of the foods was the 2,6dichlorophenolindcq;>henol 
method, following the technic of Bessey and King with slight modifications. 
With materials giving difiSculty on account of pink or reddish colors developing 
in the acetic acid extract, the iodine titration method was used, with due recog- 
nition of the fact that the values thus obtained represent not only vitamin O 
but other substances capable of reducing iodine, and that consequently the values 
Indicate only the maximum amount of vitamin O that could possibly be present. 
The foodstuffs were for the most part obtained on the local market A few, 
stated to be fresh, were analyzed within from % to 1 hr. after they had been 
gathered from nearby vegetable gardens. Some of the foods tested, with their 
values in milligrams per 100 g or 100 cc of edible portion, are as follows : 

Apples, ripe, 2.1, and skin, 2.6 mg; French beans, frekh and tender, 40.0, and 
from the market, 13.8; brussels sprouts, 71.8; cabbage, fresh inner leaves, 182.6, 
and outer leaves, 125.8; carrots, 2.5; cauliflower, 65.8; celery leaves, 62.4, and 
stalks 5.7; coconut water, 2, and kernel, 0.8; guava, country, ripe, 299, and hiU 
variety, ripe and fresh, 11; lettuce, fresh, 14.9; lime juice from ripe fruit, 89.^ 
and peel, 215.1 ; orange juice, tight skin variety, 102.8, and peel, 156 ; papaya 
juice from ripe fruit, 41, fruit, 45.5, and outer skin, 71; parsley, 280.8; peas, 
English, empty pods, 25.5, and seeds, 9.2; persii^ons, 6.1, and skin 0 to trade; 
pineapple juice, 75.9, and fruit, 62.9; plantain, unripe, used as a vegetable, 28*9, 
and peel, 0 to trace; radish, fresh, 15; rhubarb stalks, 86.7; and tomato, ripe 
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Whole fruit, B2J2, and jutoe, 8M mg pereonft. fVM uatOPiale 

only include freeh common i>ear8, loqnats, and preeeired aprioota, figs, and dgtM; 

Attention ia called to tb» Boggeetlon of Bacteradi «t dL <11. 8. B^, ^ p> W) 
that in frnita the Yitamin O content deereaeea from the pM to the Umdir pari; 
and It is pointed out that the present data confirm this for oranges, 2Smea» 
papaya, and peas, bnt show the opposite for plantain, persimmons, and coconut 
The data also show that the yitamin O content of a given product varies with 
locality, season of the year, rainfall, manuring, and the different stages of 
growth. 

In the study of the effect of storage, a leafy vegetable (sphiadi) Ualde to 
relatively rapid deterioration and a fruit (orange) covered with a thick prO^ 
tective coating were examined. In the spinach tests, a large amount d the 
material was obtained fresh, the leaves were fre^ as far as possible from 
adhering soil and made np into 10>g fractions which were kept in paper pack- 
ages at room temperature and tested at different intervals of time, the loss 
in weight due to evaporation being determined at the time of examination 
of each. Samples collected during dry and sunny weather ( initial vitamin 
G content 86.02 mg per 100 g) and during wet weather (Initial vitamin O 
content 53.3 mg per 100 g) were used. Oranges from the same lot were tested 
at definite intervals. 

After 24 hr. the percentage loss in vitamin O from the spinach collected In 
dry weather was 47.2 or 30.8 percent, according to whether loss in weight due 
to moisture was or was not taken into account. After 192 hr. correE^Kmdlng 
losses were 95.2 and 79.3 percent The spinach collected in wet weather 
showed respective losses of 84.2 and 12.9 percent after 24 hr., and 87.5 and 
40.7 percent after 192 hr. The losses in vitamin G were accompanied by in- 
creases in pH from 5.90 to 7.10. The results with oranges were not so clear- 
cut as the same sample could not be used throughout However, no appreciable 
losses were evident after 2 weeks* storage. 

Vitamin O potency of vegetables (Keiv York State Sta, Bpt, 1PS5, pp, 42t 
4S ). — This is a progress report on an extensive investigation of the effect of 
various factors. Including handling, storage, and cooking, on the vitamin 0 
content of the principal vegetables grown in the State (E. S. R., 78, p. 727). 

Elimination and storage of vitamin C in the human and animal body. — 
I, Determination of the vitamin C content of the urine of the inhabitants 
of sections of Sweden [trans. title], H. v. Euleb and M. Malmbebo {Bioehem* 
ZMohr,, 279 (1935), No. 5-6, pp. 338-d5S).— This paper discusses possible sources 
of error in the determination of the ascorbic acid content of the urine by the 
Tillmans method, with the conclusion that at pH 2.5 there is no difference be- 
tween the results obtained by titration of the urine before and after reductlmi 
by hydrogen sulfide. 

Data are reported on tiie ascorbic add content in milligrams per liter of 
nrine as determined at pH 2.5 and at the natural reaction of 170 subjects 
in different parts of Swedmi. Most of the subjects were ambulatory hoeq;iltml 
cases. 

The data are considered too meager to draw conclusions concerning the effhot 
of physiological and pathological conditions upon vitamin G excretion. There 
appeared to be no marked variations in the vitamin O contmit of the urine 
with age nor was there any lndicati<m of a higher content in pregnancy. When 
the wiAtoH ai was grouped by age and similar nutritional status, wide differences 
in values were found in the same groups. It Is concluded that a aini^e deters 
Is nd indication of the storage of vitamin O in an imtividual, and ihdt 
the rtva pie g t md safest method of detennining whether the storage Is nonnat 
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or not is to follow the ontpnt on a controlled diet over a conslderal^e period 
of time. 

The average value for all of the determinations reported, which were made 
from February to April 1985, was 9 mg per liter, with values of 5 mg for 
subjects in north Sweden and 11 mg in south Sweden. These values are 
considerably lower than those reported in the literature from other places, 
and are considered significant from a social hygienic aspect as pointing to a 
state <rf partial deficiency in vitamin O in Sweden, particularly in the north, 
during the winter months. 

Diagnosis of vitamln-0 subnntrltion by urine analysis: Quantitative 
data, M. A. Abrasy, L. J. Haems, S. N. Ray, and J. R. Mabeack {Lancet iLonr 
don], 1935, II, No. 25, pp. 1599-1405, figs. 2).—N further investigation of the 
method of determining the state of saturation of the human subject with 
respect to vitamin O by urine analysis (B. S. R., 73, p. 427) is reported, witli 
definite recommendations concerning technic, interpretation of the data, and 
vitamin G requirements. 

Determinations of the amount of trace substances other than vitamin C in the 
urine which react with the reagent indicated that the nonspecific reduction 
titer, as measured by the Van Bekelen method (E. S. R., 73, p. 428), “does 
not normally rise above an equivalent of about 3-6 mg per day, out of the 
total of 20 mg for the average 'vitamin C titer’ of a ‘normal’ subject kept on 
moderately low vitamin C intake (or about 40 mg for a more liberal intake, 
or, say, 200 mg for the titer after a test dose, or 10 mg for a subject receiving 
a diet so low in vitamin G as to be ai^roaching the border line of adequacy).’’ 

Results are cited showing that the day by day excretion of vitamin G, the 
soH»lled “rest level”, depends upon the past intake, and that the response after 
a test dose is graded in proportion to the resting level. In subjects with a 
low resting level (below 15 mg), it is suggested that the test dose be repeated 
on one or more further days on account of the fact that such subjects require 
a longer time for saturaticm than do those with a less advanced degree of 
Insufiiciency. A suitable test dose is 660 mg for an adult or 700 mg per 10 
stone (140 lb.) body weight. 

In a series of experiments in which subjects with varying subnormal reserves 
were given daily graded doses of orange juice as the vitamin O supplements, 
the subjects with Initial low reserves receiving the higher doses, it was found 
at the end of 3 weeks that those who originally had the lowest reserves now 
bad the highest, and vice versa. In the subjects who received 45 mg of ascorbic 
add daily (about oranges) as a supplement to a diet otherwise containing 
little vitamin G, the daily excretion was raised to about 32 mg per day. Five 
subjects with initial subnormal reserves were continued on their deflcimit diets 
and given 15 mg ascorbic acid daily in the form of orange juice. In the 
course of 3 weeks all of the subjects reached the same legal of equilibrium, 
excreting about 15 mg daily. The response to a single tmt dose of 700 mg 
ascorbic acid after this equilibrium had be^ reached was from 40 to 50 mg. 

It is concluded that in adults an excretion of less than 10 mg of ascorbic 
acid •(uncorrected) daily and failure to respond by the second day to a standard 
dose of 700 mg indicate a deficiency of vitamin G in the diet Oaknilated on 
a body weight basis, the minimum and normal values for infants of about 1 
stone weight were 1 and 2 mg. In a trial series of cases with infants fn>tn 
1 yr. to 1 yr. 7 mo. old, receiving, in addition to their diet, a daily doae of 
a commercial concentrated orange juice, as recommended by the 
the eaccietloo was never lower than the expected minimum, and tba eflict 9f 
test doses was well graded to the resting levels. In another mhm 
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eviaeaoe osf Ineeeated eoereltoB wl^ lacreaMd nfiomnee^ -liwwii' ■■■iilii- 
and earlier reaiiltii with older children, it is concluded Iftat' om n- 
allowance of ritamin O not lesa than 2 mg of agcorliic add per etono^ef hody* 
weight is excreted. Testa carried oat at randona in aeforal nf nigi 

country showed, however, that reserves indicating soboptlmam are naif 

at all nncomstOD. 

Evidence of a lowered output of vitamin O in fever is also noted, anggeetla# 
the need for providing extra vitamin O during convalescence. 

Several snggeetions are given for carrying out the technic of the nrhke 
teat. , V 

A case of ndvlt scurvy, P. Wood (Lancet [Lon^h 19SS, //, yo. tff, pf« 
1405 , 14 O 6 ). — ^The case reported is of interest in that the clinical dlagneais of 
Eicarvy was fully confirmed by the Harris and Bay method of determining the 
excretion of ascorbic acid in the urine (B. S. B., 73, p. 427). Simultaneooa 
tests on the scorbutic patient and a normal control snblect of the same wel^ 
gave the following results : 

The ascorbic add content of the urine 24 hr. before vitamin administration 
was 53 mg in the total 24-hr. sample of 1,442 cc for the control and 0 in the 
scorbutic patient Similar values 24 hr. after the administratUm of dDO 
mg ascorbic acid were for the control 231 mg in a total of 1,040 cc and for the 
patient 1.7 mg in 1,681 cc. The patient was then treated with 80 mg of ascorMc 
ucid in tablet form daily for a week while remaining on a diet containing no 
vitamin G. During this time no more ascorbic acid was excreted, but marlocd 
clinical improvement was shown. The scurvy was attributed to a restricted 
diet consisting almost entirely of fish, eggs, custards, milk pudding, bread, and 
butter. 

The sequence and extent of tissue changes resulting from moderate 
doses of vloBterol and parathyroid extract, A. F. Moboan and Z. Samibch 
(Jour, Biol, Chem., 108 (1985) No, S, pp, 741-769),— In continuaticm of the study 
of the toxic effects of viosterol and paratliyroid extract, as tested on rats 
(B. S. B., 72, p. 880), the time sequence of these effects upon the serum and 
tissues was studied as follows: 

Young rats were fed a purified diet of c^timum calcium and phosphorus 
content and ratio of 3 D and 1,600 D viosterol (8 and 4,000 tntemational 
unite of vitamin D daily), and after 14, 28, and 54 days groups of the a nim als 
were killed and the serum, metaifiiyses and shafts of femnr, heart, longs, 
and kidneys examined for ash, water, and fat, and the kidneys also for cal- 
cium and phoflphoros. On the forty-third day additional animals were gtven 
for the remaining 11 days 3,000 D or 5,000 D viosterol or 100 to 200 units of 
parathyroid extract 

In comparison with the rats receiving 3 D viosterol, those receiving USOO D 
grew less after the twenty-elfi^th day and had a less marked increase in aah 
and decrease in water content of the sdiafts and metaphyses of the femur, 
a higher fat content of the bones, and an increased water and ash content of 
the kidneys. At all the serum calcium and tnorganic phosf^onis were 
highmr. 

All but one of the parathyroid-tieated and 3,000 D and 5,000 J> groopg 
lost welglB. The bn tiie higher viostm^ dosages had a iesB maOHed 

increase In. sail and d s c rea s e in water content of tSie shafts and oaetaplqFaea 
of the fieamrs than Uta iie in. the l,5p0^D grosp, but the results on the bones of 
the anIaialetreoeMijg parathyroid wm less cenststsnt. Bxtraor^finary iSKaittlS 
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of ash were found in the kidneys of the parathyroid-treated animals. The 
increase in phosphorus corresponded with the total ash, but that in calcinm 
was somewhat lower. 

The authors conclude that ^'vitamin D and the parathyroid hormone are not 
identical in their action, and that a factor specifically affecting renal tissue 
may be present in the parathyroid extract.*’ 

The extractability of yitamin G (Bt) from yeast by varioiis acetone- 
water and methyl alcohol-water mixtures, P. L. Day (Jour. Amer, Ohem. 
8oc., 56 (1934), No, 2, pp, 452-454, figs, i?).— “Dried baker’s yeast was subjected 
to extraction with various acetone-water and methyl alcohol-water mixtures. 
The vitamin G contents of the untreated yeast, the yeast residues, and the 
yeast extracts were determined by feeding experiments.” Acetone at concen- 
trations of 99.5 and 80 percent (by weight) did not extract appreciable 
amounts of vitamin G from the yeast, but at 60 percent about half of the vita- 
min was extracted. Absolute methyl alcohol likewise did not extract appre- 
ciable amounts of the vitamin, but 80 percent methyl alcohol extracted about 
one-fifth and 60 percent approximately half of the vitamin. 

“The growth-promoting properties of the various yeast residues and ex- 
tracts were similar to their cataract-preventive properties. Those yeast prep- 
arations that promoted growth in experimental animals prevented the develop- 
ment of cataract, while cataract appeared in animals receiving preparations 
that did not promote growth.” 

Enzymatic efficiency in avitaminosis, I, II, B. Sure, M. C. Kik, and K. S. 
Buchanan (Jour, Biol, Chem., 108 (1935), No. I, pp, 19-33 ), — Two papers are 
presented. 

I. Infiuenoe of vitamin B deficiency on tryptic and oreptic digestion of 
casein (pp. 19-26). — ^Data, obtained by the method noted on page 743, are re- 
ported from rat experiments showing that no disturbance in tryptic or ereptic 
digestion of casein, as evidenced by the Willstfitter alkalimetric titration 
method and the Van Slyke gasometric amino nitrogen method, takes place in 
deficiency of vitamin B (Bi) or the vitamin B complex. 

II. Influence of vitamin B deficiency on effidenoy of pancreatic lipase and 
esterase (pp. 27-33). — In this study, in which the authors had the technical 
assistance of J. DeWitt, the effect of a deficiency of vitamin B (Bi) or the 
vitamin B complex on the efficiency of pancreatic lipase and esterase was 
determined, with results indicating that a deficiency of the vitamin B complex 
produced a marked reduction in the efficiency of digestion of both of these 
enzymes. A similar decrease in pancreatic lipase activity was demonstrated 
in vitamin B (Bi) deficiency. The work on pancreatic esterase efficiency has 
not been completed. 

These enzymatic disturbances are considered to be due solely to the vitamin 
deficiency, since the amount of food intake and the plane of nutrition were 
controlled. 

The child’s heart in avitaminosis, I. A. Abt (Amer, Jour, Diseases OhH~ 
dren, 50 (1935), No. 2, pp, 455-471 ), — ^Thls is a review and discussion of the 
literature dealing with cardiac changes, principally hypertrophy and dilation, 
in infantile beriberi, scurvy, and rickets. A list of 48 references to the litera- 
ture is given as footnotes. 

Elimlnatioii diets for children, 0. B. P. Cobb (Amer, Jour, Diseased OhU* 
dren, SO (1936), No. 1, pp. i87-3ii).— Following a brief discussion of allergy and 
of procsedures to be followed by the physidan in the sdection of apprcgsdate 
trial eliminatioii diets for children, a series of seven type diets is presented In 
detail 
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KiKg «sd B. H. Kmmjn {Amer. Jowr. IH9eaM$ (imh ftpi 

f).‘-^AiiioBg abont 40$ cases of eeaestttoiis «niptloii jtiadi^ ii 
tlie allergy dlTislon of a dermatologic elialc in tibe past 0 yr., 75 sms 
In which the evidence seemed d^nite that food was ^ther the sc^ or: a 
contributing cause of the dermatoslB. ^^Sensitization was found most fregsentlf 
to foods usually eaten within the first year of life. Bgg caused outbrseslDi 
of ecsema in nearly one-half the patients and milk or wheat in about ons- 
fourth. Orange, spinach, potato, oat, and cod caused ecsema more frequently 
than the remaining foods tested.’* 

In the majority of infants and young children showing this type of ecseouif 
sensitization to foods appeared to be the sole cauM, but in most of the older 
patients other factors seemed to be involyed. The sequence of sensitisation 
is suggested to be as follows : 

Bcsema of this type usually begins as an allergic reaction to ooe or more 
foods in infancy. With Increased age and greater complexity of the diet, 
sensitization to more and more articles of food takes place, with the original 
sensitization still i)ersisting or being lost as new ones are acquired. These 
may be not only to foods but also to fabrics, epidermal substances, bacteria, 
and fungi. The manifestation of allergy also may change with age, usually 
beginning with gastro-intestinal lesions, followed by typical eczema, urticaria, 
asthma, and hay fever. 

SensitiTity to Ingested yeast, J. B. BiEOERiiAN (Jour, Amer, Med, Assoc,, 
106 (1066), No. 1, pp, 61, dfi).— Three case reports are given showing allergic 
reaction to ingested yeast. One of the patients was formerly able to tolerate 
the amount of yeast used in cooking but was later unable to use the same 
amount after taking for a short time a nationally advertised yeast It is 
suggested that yeast be included in making routine skin tests. 

Endogenous factors in the control and arrest of dental caries, C. L. 
Dbain and J. D. Boyd (Jour. Amer. Dietet. Assoc,, 10 (1966), No. 6, pp. 47i- 
J^75 ). — The authors summarize briefly their observations on the arrest and con- 
trol of dental caries in the Ohildren’s Hospital dental clinic at the University 
of Iowa, leading to the conclusion that ’’endogenous factors must be considered 
as basic in the control of dental caries, that adequate diet la the most effldmit 
means at hand, and that the mitire diet should receive attenthm. ... It is 
our b^ef that the integrity of the tooth is dependent upon the adequacy 
of the diet in all respects, and that probably the health of the tooth can be 
impaired through the inadequacy of any one of several essentiala We should 
treat, not the tooth, but the child, and direct our attention toward the health 
of the individual as a whole.” 

Results of g^Ater prophylaxis with iodized salt, J. F. McClendoiv ( Bcietwe ^ 
81 (1965), No. 2106, p. 681).— -In this brief note the author r^rts on the re- 
markable results (^ytained in goiter prophylaxis in Svritzerland during the 
past 11 yr. in which iodized salt has been used, and quotes a letter frmii H. 
Eggenberger, giving the conclusions presented at the Second International 
(loiter Congress at Bern, Switzerland, In 1968. According to Bggenberger, the 
danger of goiter in man exists if the average daily intake of iodine is under Xy 
per kilogram of body weight If the average intake is 2 y, there is no danger 
of goiter ev^ with increased susceptibility as the result of infectious disease 
or high fat or high cabbage diet. Goiter can easily be avoided with the dal3^ 
use of salt containing 1 part of iodine in 160,000 parts. 

Hunum oaloHmetry.**— *1, A Bemi«automatl€ respiratiiOB calorimeter, J. R. 
Mubzin and A. O. Busxon (Jour, Nuir., 9 (1965), No. 2, pp. 266-260, lips. 9).— 
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*^A reiQkiratioD calorimeter to described in which the measaremeat of ^vect 
beat has many automatic features. The respiration chamber to a cylinder 
of Pyrex glass through whirii air circulates in a closed circuit, ineliidiiig two 
interchangeable Benedict trains of absorbers. Oxygen to admitted automati* 
cally as it is consumed and Is measured on a wet test meter. Gold water, 
brought initially to a c<mstant temperature, passes through a grid of Pyrex 
tubes to carry away most of the heat. The temperatures of inflowing and 
outflowing water and air and the temperature of the glass wall are electrically 
measured and automatically recorded every minute. Water flow and air flow 
are recorded by meters of special design. . . . 

**ln a series of alcohol checks, the totals of direct and indirect heats differ 
by 0.17 percent, while the average difference in individual hour periods to 
2.9 percent. In human calorimetry, the average difference is more, but by 
the use of rectal and surface temperatures measured by resistance thermom- 
eters it has been brought to 5.5 percent.” 

HOME MAHAGEMEHT AND EOUIPMENT 

[Home management studies at the Cornell Experiment Statijpn] {N. Y. 
State CoL Home Econ., Cornell Univ., Ann. Rpt., 10 {19S5), pp. 29, SO). — Brief 
summaries are given of studies by H. Canon and A. Hotchkiss of the food 
purchased and produced for home use by 291 farm families in Livingston 
County, N. Y., by D. Monroe and L. Doman of three types of variations in 
prices charged by retailers for grocery products, and by D. Wiesendanger on 
consideration of the needs of children in selecting household furnishings. 

MISCrEIIAJrEOTTS 

Forty-seventh Annual Report [of Arkansas Station], 1985, C. O. Bbaiv- 
NEN {Arkansas Sta. Bui. S2S (1985), pp. 85, figs. 4 ). — The experimental work 
not previously abstracted is for the most part noted elsewhere in this issue. 

Forty-eighth Annual Report [of Cornell Station], 1985, C. E. Ladd 
BT Ai.. ([Neio York] ComeU Sta. Rpt. 1985, pp. ISO). — ^The experimental work 
not previously referred to is for the most part noted elsewhere in this issue. 

Fifty-fourth Annual Report of the New York State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, [1985], U. P. Hedrick {New York State Sta. Rpt. 1985, pp. 
95). — ^The experimental work not previously referred to to for the most part 
noted elsewhere in this issue. 

Reports on the work of agricultural research institutes and on certain 
other agricultural investigations in the United Kingdom, 1988-1984 

{[Ot. Brit.] Min. Agr. wnd Fisheries, Rpts. Agr. Res. Insts. [etc.], 1988-84, pp. 
851). — ^Thls material, continuing that previously noted (B. S. R., 72, p. 785), is 
discussed editorially on page 737. 



NOTES 


Coanectiettt [N«w HaTen] Statloii. — ^Dr. Lafayette B. Mendel, reeeareh taso- 
ciate in biodiemistry in the station since 1881, Sterling pvirfessor nf phyisto- 
logical chemistry in Tale Univm*sity, and a recognised authority on nutrittoa, 
died December 8, 1885, at the age of 63 years.' His academic training was 
received at Yale, and he was a member of its staff continuously from 1868. 
In addition to making many contributions to physiological chemistry in am- 
junction with Drs. Chittenden and Osborne and indQ>endently on proteins, 
vitamins, growth, and other subjects, he had large influence in training re- 
search workers, as an adviser to the U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
many scientific organisations and other groups, and as the author of Nutrii^ : 
The Chemistry of Life (1828) and ab<mt 800 researdi papers. 

Mississippi College and Station. — ^Funds were provided by the last legisla- 
ture for a new veterinary science building to be used for teaching and research. 
The appropriation for the station for the ensuing biennium was maintained 
without change. 

Montana Station. — ^Mitrofan Afanasiev, in charge of the field plant pathology 
laboratory of the University of Nebraska at Alliance, has been appointed 
assistant bacteriologist and botanist and has entered upon his duUea 

Nevada University and Station . — Economic TaVcB With Farmers is being pub- 
lished monthly by the department of farm development of the station and the 
economics section of the extension service. The initial number contained a 
brief discussion of the agricultural outlo<fic tor 1836. Future numbers will also 
contain outlook material, as well as results of cost studies on private farms, 
econmnic interpretations of experim^ts conducted by the station, and such 
other economic data as will from time to time be available. 

The station has been notified that the publications submitted by It to the 
Exposicion Americana de Publicacimies Agricolas, Instituto de lagmiieros Ag- 
ronomos, recently held at Santiago, Chile, have been awarded a first prise. 

New Jersey Stations. — Fire that wrecked the interior of the soils house on 
April 1 destroyed more than 2,000 crop samples, some dating bac^ to 1688. 

New Mexloe Station.— Work was begun May 14 on a home economics building. 

New Yoric State Station. — ^The retirement on July 1 with the title of pro- 
fessor emeritus of botany in Cornell University is announced of F. C. Stewart, 
head of the division of botany since its establishment in 1886 and mycotoglst 
for tile 4 years prevloua Under his supervision the division, reeently ise- 
christened the division of plant pathology, has grown to Include a sdentSle ulsdl 
of 11 members. His personal contributions have covered a wide range, notaidy 
with potato diseases and their control, mushrooms, and popcorn, and have 
resulted in nearly 200 articles. Following his retirement, he expects to centiime 
his studies of wild mushrooms and other large fungi, particularly those growing 
in the Adlrcmdack Mountains. He will be succeeded by Dr. Otto A. Befaklag , 
at pre sent consulting plant pathologist for the United Fruit Company. 
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A new research division to be known as the division of seed investigations 
has been set np with M. T. Mnnn in charge^ The new division will handle the 
official seed Inspection and will conduct researches into the physiology of ger- 
mination, various phases of the problem of seed-bome diseases, and other in- 
vestigations pertaining to seeds. 

A recent grant from the Rockefeller Foundation is making possible the utili- 
zation of X-rays in a study of the mechanics of chromosomes as part of the 
station fruit breeding investigations. The X-rays are used as ultra fine dissect- 
ing instruments in an effort to divide the chromosomes longitudinally at a 
stage in their development where ordinary light rays are too coarse to show a 
longitudinal subdivision of the chromosome thread. 

The station, cooperating with the New York Botanic Garden, announces the 
development of a new seedless grape, which has been named Bronx Seedless. 
The new variety represents 16 years of effort to obtain a seedless grape hardy 
under New York conditions. 

North Dakota Station. — ^Dr. Charles E. Mangels, cereal chemist since 1921, 
died April 23 at the age of 44 years. He was a native of Missouri, receiving 
the B. S. degree from the university in 1914 and the M. A. degree in 1916, and 
had also been granted the Ph. D. degree in 1932 from the University of Minne- 
sota. He had served in the Missouri and Ohio Stations and the University 
of Missouri and was chemist in charge of the dehydration laboratory of the 
U. S. D. A. Bureau of Chemistry from 1918 to 1921. He was well known for 
his many contributions on the flour-yielding capacities of wheats, milling and 
baking Investigations, and other studies in cereal chemistry, and had recently 
served as president of the American Association of Cereal Chemists. 

Oklahoma College and Station. — ^Dr. William A. Craft, associate professor 
of animal husbandry and associate animal husbandman, has been appointed 
chief of swine investigations in the U. S. D. A Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Pennsylvania Station. — A dinner attended by most members of the staff was 
given May 18 in honor of W. H. Beal, associate in experiment station adminis- 
tration and now completing his forty-fifth year in the service of the U. S. D. A. 
Office of Experiment Stations. 

Puerto Rico Federal Station. — A 8-day excursion to Hispaniola was recently 
arranged by the station on an unofficial basis and participated in by 25 mem- 
bers of the staff and representatives of the U. S. D. A. Bureaus of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, Chemistry and Soils, and Agricultural Economics. The 
party was received by Governor Francisco Cordero at the port of San Pedro 
de Macorls and by the Secretary of Agriculture, Commerce, and Industry of 
the Dmninican Republic and extended many courtesies. Opportunity was af- 
forded to study the soils, plant life, and insects of the island, and the trip 
was considered highly profitable. 

Rhode Island Station. — Samuel Chester Damon, assistant in field experi- 
ments from 1907 to his retirement in 1984, died in Kingston March 12 at the age 
of 79 years. He was a native of Massachusetts, graduating from the Massa- 
chusetts College in 1882 and serving from 1895 to 1907 as trustee. His services 
on the field plats of the station were important and highly regarded, being 
characterized to an unusual degree by scientific appreciation. 

Virginia College and Station. — Dr. Nicholas A Pettinger, assistant professor 
of agronomy and associate agronomist since 1927, died February 1 at the 
of 34 years. Dr. Pettinger was a native of Iowa and graduated from the Iowa 
College In 1823. Subsequently he received the M. S. and Ph. D. degreea Irom 
the University of Illinois. From 1924 to 1926 he was associated with the HU- 
nols Station as assistant in crop production and plant breeding. Much of his 
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Becent appointments include the following assistaiits In tlie station 
H. LUlard in agricultural engineering; James A. Oox, assistant la research ien* 
tomology) in the New Tork State Station, in entomology; and Dr. J. A. 
Pinckard in plant pathology. 

Washington Station* — ^A laboratory for research on new products and by- 
products from fruits and v^tid>les has been established by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in cooperation with the station. This laboratory will be 
under the direction of H. O. Diehl, s^ior idiysiologist of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils and in charge of the frosen pack laboratory at Seattle, and under 
the immediate supervision and management of H. d. Mottern, chemist of that 
Bureau, who has been transferred to Pullman. Otto Johnson, assistant <dieinist 
in the station, will henceforth devote his entire time to the work of this labora- 
tory. 

J. WiUiam Cook has been a];s;>ointed assistant in the division of chemistry for 
analytical work. 

West Virginia University and Station* — ^Under a cooperative agreement 
with the New York State College of Forestry at Syracuse University, involving 
a collection of herbarium material of various West Virginia tree & 9 >ecieB, the 
university has been chosen as one of 12 depositories for a set of herbarium 
specimens valued at about $2,000. This material is comprised of authentic wood 
samples and mounted tree foliage, flowers, and fruits of several hundred tree 
species of the United States. Dr. L. S. Bennett, assistant agronomist, has re- 
signed to become associate geneticist in the Arkansas University and Station. 

Wisconsin University. — ^Magnus Swenson, chemist for the experimental farm 
of the university in 1881 and 1882, during which time he carried on plone^ 
work on amber cane for sugar and sirup and the ensiling of fodders, died Mardi 
29. From 1905 to 1915 he also served as trustee of the university. In 1912 he 
was knighted by the King of Norway and presented with a decoration for con- 
spicuous achievement in the fleld of science. 

Necrology. — ^Dr. Albert Spear Hitchcock, associated with the U. S. D. A. 
Bureau of Plant Industry since 1901 and characterised by mature as the world’s 
foremost agrostologist, died at sea December 16, 1985, while returning to this 
country from a European trip undertaken in connection with the Sixth Interna- 
tional Botanical Congress. Dr. Hitchcock was borne in Owosso, Mich., Sep- 
tember 4, 1865, and obtained his college education at the Iowa College, receiving 
the B. S. A., M. S. A., and Sc. D. degrees in 1884, 1886, and 1920. He taught} 
chemistry in the Univmrsity of Iowa from 1885 to 1889, served as an assistant 
in the Missouri Botanical Gardens for 3 years, and was professor of bqtany and 
botanist in the Elansas College and Station from 1892 to 1501. He ig>ecialised in 
taxonomy and had collected plants in every State of this country, as well as in 
Canada, Alaska, Mexico, and the West Indies, and had conducted explorations 
in South America, Hawaii, the Philippines, and Asia. Under his direction the 
grass herbarium of the D^artnmnt became the most complete of anj in the 
wmrld. He was the author of many publications, notably the comprehmisiye 
Manual of the Grasses of the United States published in 1935. A manual of 
ilie grasses of the West Indies had also been completed, and he had been ah 
work on the genera of the grasses of the world. 

Dr. Blwood Mead, organiser of the irrigation and drainage investigatioiis of 
the U. 8. Department of Agriculture and head of this work in the OiBce of 
Bxpmdment Stations from 1897 to 1907 and since 1924 Commissioiier el Hie 
Bureau 6f BedamaHoii of the U. S. Department of the Interior, died Januaiy 
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26 at the age of 80 years. He had also held professozcOilpB in the Ootozado 
College and the University of Callfcamia, and had been State engineer of 
Wyoming, chairman of the State Land Settlement Board of Oaltfomla, and 
chairman of the State Water Commission of Victoria, Australia. In these and 
other capacities he rendered a noteworthy pioneer service as educator, engi- 
neer, organizer, and administrator. He formulated a system of laws governing 
the use of water which In principle was ad(^ted by many States and foreign 
countries. As an administrator he was a man of vision, courage, and sympa- 
thetic understanding. In the words of Hon. Paul R. Greever of Wyoming 
**those of us in Congress from the Western States feel that the passing of Dr. 
Mead is an irreparable loss. There was perhaps no man in the country who 
had as thorough an understanding of the problems of irrigation and reclamation.*’ 

Dr. Kary C. Davis, professor of agricultural education in the Knapp School 
of Country Life at George Peabody College for Teachers since 1918, died Mardi 
5 at the age of 68 years. Dr. Davis was bom in Illinois, and received the B. S. 
and M. S. degrees from the Kansas College in 1891 and 1894 and the Ph. D. 
degree from Cornell University in 1900. He had held a number of teaching 
positions, including the professorship of horticulture in the West Virginia Uni- 
versity in 1901-2 and the professorship of agronomy and principal of agricul- 
tural short courses in Rutgers College from 1906 to 1918, but perhaps was most 
widely known as the author of a considerable number of textbooks and other 
manuals of wide circulation. 

Weather and Crop Forecasting* — ^The Secretary of Agriculture has an- 
nounced that the scientific soundness of various methods of making long-range 
weather forecasts is to be stud^ied by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
as a Bankhead-Jones project. A survey of attempts at such forecasting in 
this and other countries is now under way as a W. P. A. project to give a 
basis for future researdi by the Department. From a second survey on the 
relationship of weather to crop yields, as revealed by studies already made by 
the Weather Bureau, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and various 
State Institutions, the Department expects to develop more intensively the 
research in crop yield variations and weather factors. 

The U. S. D. A. Bureau of Agricultural Economics announces completion 
of organization in its Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates of a research 
project ‘Tor the purpose of discovering fundamental principles for use in the 
regular research work of the division” and involving long-range weather and 
crop forecasting!. The project will be in charge of Dr. Charles F. Sarle, 
principal agricultural economist (research) and a staff of statlstldans and 
meteorologists operating at Washington and at vartous jfiaces in the Add. A 
feature of the project will be a historical survey of previous work done on long- 
range weather forecasting. 

An improved freeze and frost forecasting service for Florida has been or- 
ganized by the U. S. Weather Bureau, cooperating with the Florida Experlm^t 
Station, with a Congressional appropriation of $16,000 and a State appropria- 
tion of $10,000 per year. The service has headquarters at Lakeland, with four 
or five meteorologists located at other strategic points in the fruit and vegetable 
sections of the State. Provision has been made for the widest possible dlstrl- 
bution (ff the forecast and for professional advice and service to the growers 
themselves. 
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Aegilopa-Haynaldia hybrids, roMarch, 188. 
Aenaaioidea trimblei n.sp., description, 826. 
Aeoleos Uvena, life history studies, technic, 
289. 

Aeolothripa n.sp., description, 819. 

Aerology, see Air. 

Agar, properties and effect on growth of 
micro-organisms, 822. 

Agitator blades, fiat steel, tests, 707. 

025 
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Agricultural — 

Adjustment Act — 

and dairy industry, 871. 
and wheat, 871. 
as force in recovery, 271. 
in United Stales, appraisal of pro- 
gram, 867. 

Adjustment Administration — 

of Washington and the produce r, 
91. 

processing tax on hogs, 271. 
program, 502. 

program, relation to rural relief 
needs in North Carolina, 720. 
programs, all<itment8 under oh 
tallied from census and other 
sources, U.S.D.A. 115. 
adjustment — 

planned, in United States, 713. 
regional, basis for in Ohio, 713. 
regional problems in, 713. 
and industrial situation, Okla. 554. 
census, Canadian, 866. 
census, world, data on Chile and New 
Zealand, 872. 
chemistry, see Chemistry, 
colleges — see also Iowa, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, etc. 

courses for rural appraisers, 271. 
conditions in Kansas south of Cimarron 
Blver, U.S.D.A. 712. 
credit facilities, improvement, U.S.D.A. 
115. 

credit, short term, situation In United 
States. 271. 

credits, national joint committee, devel- 
opment of report of appraisal com- 
mittee, 271. 
data, field of, 712. 

development of California, effect of 
Spanish laud-grant system, 867. 
economics and farm management, re- 
search in, 866. 

Economics, National Institute, in Italy, 
711. 

Economists, International Conference, 
710. 

education — see also Agricultural college?. 
and Agricultural instruction, 
studies, 6G6. 

vocational, Federal cooperation in, 

565. 

engineering, see Engineering, 
experiments, results, muthematical 
treatment. 768. 
extension, see Extension, 
holdings and tenant right in Great 
Britain, 870. 

instructi('D — see also Agricultural edu- 
cation. 

for educational advisers and in- 
structors in C.C.C. camps, 874. 
journals, new, 143. 
labor, international survey, 716. 
laborers turn to collective action, 
U.S.D.A. 116. 

legislation, International yearbook, 871. 


AgrlcuAui'ul — Continued. 

macuiner ^ — see ut,so Cuuibiueb, liur- 
vebiei's, etv. 

and impiemuiits, annual cooi, cal- 
culation, 873. 

lor bpeciui Clops, U.8.U.A. b4U. 
xur buosui'iace ireaimeni ui sods 
witu ciuurupicnn u.nu curuou oi- 
suiiide, 405. 

ruDoer ures lor, Ohio 706 ; U.8.D.A. 
702. 

used on terraced land, 860. 
Marketing Act and other legislation of 
Great Britain, 872. 

national policies of planned economy, 
711. 

uuLiuoic fv*r Illinois, 111. 871. 
outlook for 1036, U.8.D.A. 554. 
outlook service for Canada, 866. 
planning, effect on farm management, 
271. 

production, producUon-cousumptiou bal- 
ance, Mich. 558. 
products — 

and byproducts, industrial use, 
U.S.D.A. 580. 

Australian, marketing through fed- 
eral and state boards, 867. 
cost of production, see stteoifio 
crops. 

indexes of prices and purchasing 
power, Okla. 115, 554. 
marketing, see Marketing, 
prices of lUinois, 111. 873. 
prices of Iowa, index number, Iowa 
408. 

prices received by farmers, index 
numbers, U.S.D.A. 873. 
prices received by farmers June 
1035, Ohio 272. 
sale, U.S.D.A. 719. 
storage and transportation, U.S.D.A. 
549. 

protectionism, comments of League of 
Nations economic committee, 712. 
relief, see Relief. 

research in Great Britain, progress, edi- 
torial, 737. 

research institutes, work in United 
Kingdom, 892. 

researeb, need of historical materials 
for, 867. 

situation in irrigation States, U.S.D.A. 
264. 

situation In 1934, U.S.D.A. 871. 
situation, 1935, U.S.D.A. 718. 
situation, social change in relation to, 
Okla. 116. 

statistics, U.S.D.A. 120. 
statistics of Ohio, 409. 
tenancy, see Farm tenancy, 
wastes, utilization, 698. 

Agriculture — 

American, atlas of, U.S.D.A. 804. 
Department of, see United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
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Agriculture — Continued. 

electricity In, tee Blectricity. 

English, history, U.S.DA. 712. 
in Northeastern States, changes and 
trends, 867. 

in United States, history, U.S.D.A. 712. 
international policies relating to, 711. 
international problems, 712. 
of Montana, need and basis for read- 
justment, Mont. 868. 
planning In relation to industry, 662. 
Scottish, physical environment, relation 
to crop improvement problems, 476. 
versus insects, treatise, 816. 
yearbook, U.S.D.A. 140. 

Agriotca mancuB, see Wheat ivireworm. 
Agromyza angelicae n.sp.. description, 623. 
Agronomy, soil science, and fertilizers, 
bibliography, 607. 

Air — see also Atmosphere, 
bacteriology of, 695. 
conditioning, degree days for cooling. 
450. 

conditioning, engineering and operation 
data, 450. 

in superdcial conducting tracts of trees, 
174. 

rate of 6ow, effect on assimilation, 174. 
Airplane, pest control by, 866. 

Alabama argillaoea, see Cotton leaf worm. 
Alabama Station, notes, 142. 

Alabama Station, report, 140. 

Albumin, egg — 

crystalline, irradiation with « particles, 
effects, 486. 

injury, nature of protective food factor 
against, Wls. 568. 

liquefaction during cold storage. 683. 
raw and heat-treated, enzymatic hydrol- 
ysis, 437. 

thick, estimating mean percentage, 384. 
Alcohol and gasoline blends as fuel for auto- 
motive engines, performance tests, 266, 
652. 

Alcohol as fuel for automotive engines, per- 
formance tests, 266, 652. 

Aldehydes in rancid fats, 301. 

Alder, insect enemies, key, 817. 

Alfalfa- 

aphid, notes, U.S.D.A. 816. 
artificial curing, Pa. 401. 
as source of nitrogen in orchard, [N.Y.] 
Cornell 778. 

as summer crop for green manure, 
U.S.D.A. 477. 
bacterial leaf spot, 216. 
bacterial wilt, nature and control, 600. 
bacterial wilt resistance, Turkestan and 
Ladak variety tests, Idaho 50. 
breeding, Idaho 27; [N.Y.] Cornell 771; 
U.S.D.A. 625. 

cause of failures in Mississippi Delta, 
U.8.D.A. 627. 

culture experiments, Idaho 27 ; Ohio 
28. 


Alfalfa — Continued. 

cutting, hardiness, and rotation experi- 
ments, Minn. 27. 

cutting schedules for leafhopper control, 
282. 

cutting tests, Ind. 189 ; Ohio 28. 
depletion of subsoil moisture by, 772. 
diseases, fungus, at Bothamsted and 
Woburn, 647. 

effect on yields of irrigated crops, 
U.S.D.A. 186. 

ensuing, feasibUity, Wis. 536. 
equilibrium moistures, 708. 
fertilizer experiments, Idaho 27; Ind. 
180. 

growing for feed and litter, N.J. 29. 
growth, effect of soil reaction, 628. 
handling, processing, and storing, 707. 
hay and soybean hay, comparison, 686. 
hay and timothy hay, comparison, data 
from, 686. 

hay, dehydrated v. sun-cured, Fa. 886. 
hay, economics of feeding to Holstein 
cows, Nev. 686. 

hay, phosphorus in, effect of soil phos- 
phorus, Idaho 78. 

hay, vitamin A activity and effect of 
curing process, Idaho 91. 
hay, vitamins in, effect of stage of ma- 
turity and curing method, 242. 
inoculation experiments, 29. 
insects affecting in Kansas, 817. 
macrosporogenesis and embryology, 620. 
meal v. long alfalfa for fattening steers, 
84. 

pasture, best use in lamb feeding, 111. 
525. 

pastures, reducing bloat on. 111. 525. 
root and crown, histological studies, 
795. 

seed production, Utah 478. 
seed screenings, use in dairy rations. 
Idaho 91. 

seedlings, damping-off, relation to fal- 
lowing, 189. 

seedlings, nodulatlon, factors affecting, 
328. 

snout beetle, morphology, biology, and 
control, [N.Y.] Cornell 74. 
snout beetle, new in New York State, 

814. 

stands, duration, effects of cutting and 
fertilizers. Ark. 771. 
sulfur dioxide absorption, relation to 
leaf injury, 352. 

treatment with sulfur and gypsum, 
Idaho 27. 

varieties, infestation by pea aphids, 
871. 

variety tests, Idaho 27; 111. 477; Ind. 
189 ; Md. 625 ; N.C. 28 ; Ohio 28 ; Pa. 
828. 

vitamin A in under pasturage condi- 
tions and fed green, 677. 
weevil in middle California, 74. 
weevil, parasite introduction, n.B.DJL 

815. 
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Alfalfa — Continued. 

wilt control by breeding, U.S.D.A. 61. 
winter bardineas in, factors determin- 
ing, 29. 

witches* broom, new, virus-induced dis- 
ease, 705. 

Algae — 

life relations, treatise, 759. 
poisoning from, Minn. 90. 
use in Japan, 769. 
vitamin C in, 727. 

Alkali- 

disease, U.S.D.A. 603. 
salts in soils, U.S.D.A. 702. 
soils, relation to so-called solonetc soils 
of California, 453. 

soils, replaceable Na, K, exchange ca- 
pacity, and degree of alkalisation, 
estimation, 156. 

Alkaline-calcareous soils, measurement and 
significance of pH value, Aris. 12. 
Allantoin for wound treatment, 266 ; U.S. 

D.A. 227. 

Allergy — 

and allergic skin reactions In dogs, 539. 
review of current literature, 100. 
Alligator weed, new host for root-knot nema- 
tode, U.S.D.A. 786. 

Anium, cytological structures, 759. 

Alsophila pometariat see Canker worm, fall. 
Altemof^Or-— 

hraaaioae and Bacterium maculioolum, 
comparison, 796. 
solani, notes, 354. 

aolani outbreak in Great Britain, 603. 
spp., notes, 67. 

Aluminum! — 

applications in dairy industry, 634. 
effect of feeding large amounts, 281. 
in food, 726. 
in Illinois soils, 459. 
in soybeans, effect of potash fertilisa- 
tion, N.C. 9. 

salts, high amounts, effect on chicks, 
629. 

toxicity on seedlings and elimination of 
toxic effects, 822. 

nse in cheesemaking industry, 536. 
Amaurosoma — 

armiUatum, life history and character- 
istics, 670. 

spp., systematic position and distribu- 
tlon, 670. 

American — 

Society of Agronomy, notes, 482. 
Society of Animal Production, notes, 
482. 

Soil Survey Association, committee re- 
ports, 747. 

Amino adds — 

and peptides, complex salts of, 488. 
oxidation by resting Baoillus proteua, 
489. 

thermodynamic properties, 740. 

Amino nitrogen in plant extracts, determi- 
nation, 164. 


Ammonium — 

absorption by soils and total exchange 
capacity, relations, 461. 
sulfate for lawns, [N.Y.lComeU 781. 
sulfate, response of ornamental trees 
I and shrubs to, R.I. 848. 

I Amorbia essigana on avocado, Calif. 867. 
lAmorphoidea lata, notes, 229. 

I Amphistomiasis, acute, of cattle in Assam, 
851. 

Amylase, starch, vlscosimetry, 742. 
.4nabaslne — 

and nicotine sulfates, comparative tox- 
icity to Insects, 368. 
in leaves and roots of tree tobacco, 
U.S.D.A. 816. 

AnacTiactopsis tortricia, notes, 76. 

Anaerobes — 

lethal dose of toxins for sheep, 540. 
studies, further uses of vegetable tissue 
anaerobic system, 179. 

Anaesthesia, spinal, in domestic animals, 
538. 

Anaplasma marginale, transmission to a 
black-wildebeest, 589. 

Anaplasma parasites of sheep in Algeria and 
France, identity, 104. 

Anaplasmosls — 

bovine, chemotherapy, 254. 
bovine, diagnosis, 862. 
bovine, western dog tick as vector, 696. 
in Wyoming, 897. 
studies, 803, 539. 
treatment with trypafiavine, 848. 
Anaraia linaatella, aee Peach twig borer. 
Anastatua aenUflavidus egg parasite, prob- 
lems in storage, 524. 

Anastrepha — 

ludena, aee Fruitfiy, Mexican, 
spp., heat sterilization of fruits against, 
P.B.C 0 I. 623. 
spp., notes, U.S.D.A. 814. 

Ancylia oomptana, aee Strawberry leaf roller. 
Ancyloatoma spp. in dogs, treatment with 
hexylresorcinol, 261. 

Anemia — 

control, copper in, importance. 111. 625. 
equine infectious, U.S.D.A. 698. 
equine Infectious, disease resembling in 
Ontario, 99. 

equine infectious, review of work of 
Bureau of Animal Industry, 106. 
goat's milk, studies, 780. 
hemorrhagic, in dogs, effect of iron and 
protein feeding, 781. 
in pigs, sod or dirt for prevention, Wls. 
626. 

in suckling pigs, 99. 
in young pigs, prevention with iron 
and copper soil supplements, 680. 
infections, of horses, 892. 
liver fractions, standard, and fractions 
of kidney, spleen, and heart for, com- 
parison, 780. 
nutritional — 

in lambs, 679. 

Iron deficiency, In Scotland, 420. 
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Anemia — Continned. 

nntrltional-M^ontlnned. 

■pleen, hemoglobin, andi erythro- 
cytes in, 286. 

of pregnancy In hnmans, Wis. 668. 
pernicious, nature and therapy, 780. 
AngUtpaora lenticularia n.sp. and n.comb., 
668 . 

AnguilluUna — 

aherrona n.sp. on shadscale, 809. 
braOpa n.comh., morphology, life history, 
and systematics, 606. 
oanoellata and A. ooatata, identity, 609. 
dipaaoi — 

actiyation, 610. 

alloootua n.y., description, 807. 
new economic hosts, 807. 
quiescent, revival, 808. 
survival and revival from narcissus 
material, 361, 807. 

duhia, synonym of Tplenohorhynchua 
oylindriaua, 609. 

galUoa n.sp. living in hurls of an elm, 
609. 

n.spp., description, 240. 

Animal — 

body, vitamin C In, elimination and 
storage, 887. 

breeding — aee alao Breeding and ape- 
otfto animala. 

and genetics, 21. 

and public health, relation to vet- 
erinary science, 891. 
studies, 621. 

chromosomes, aee Chromosomes, 
disease carriers, ship inspections for, 
268. 

disease, tropical and clinical parasitol- 
ogy, 847. 

diseases — aee alao apecifio diaeaaea. 
and parasites in Cyprus, 694. 
and parasites in Fiji, 694. 
contagious, deaths from in Burma, 
694. 

control, 264. 
in Canada, 639. 
in Gold Coast, 847. 
in Nigeria, 640. 
in Tangani^a, 640. 
in Uganda, 640. 

incident to rearing offspring, 892. 
infectious, as cause of loss in wild- 
life, U.8.D.A. 611. 
of the fhrm, 891. 

proceedings under Diseases of 
Animals Acts, 891. 
tick-borne protosoal, 847. 
virus, immunity studies, 640. 
vims, immunisation with tissue 
vacdne, 642. 
fats, aee Fats. 

feeding, sdentifle principles, 898. 
growth, effect of diet, U.S.D.A. 676. 
husbandry, early beginnings in England, 
Ind. 86. 

nutrition, effect of fluorine in, Ohio 880. 


Animal— Continued. 

nutrition, esperlmentatton methods, erit- 
idsm and reply, 78. 

nutrition, manganese requirements, 127. 
parasites, tee Parasites. 

Animals — aee aHao Cattle, livestock, Iffam- 
mals. Sheep, etc, 
copper in, distribution, 126. 
domestic — 

blood volume formula, 698. 
breeding, heredity and application 
of genetics to, 893. 
growth and development. Mo. 828. 
hsrpersensitivity in, 847. 
in Dutch Bast Indies, anaerobe In- 
fections, 892. 
phjrsiology, 98. 
physiology, treatise, 627. 
immunity against parasites, 892. 
locomotion, treatise, 666. 
marine, role of copper in, 127. 
sexual process in, nature, 619. 
small, respiration apparatus for, 722. 
vertebrate, land and fresh water of 
United States, 226. 
young, diseases of, 892. 

Anomala oHenialia, aee Asiatic beetle. 
Anophelea — aee alao Malarial and MosqulWa. 
maoulipennia, trophic and biologic races. 
812. 

two Philippine species in salt water 
ponds, breeding habits, 828. 

Anteatia orbitalia Uneatioonia, control by 
band collection, 816. 

Anthelmintics — 

efficiency, comparison, 860. 
testing against Aaoarta, 860. 
tests against rabbit parasites, 648. 
Anthoceiria nemorum, predator of red spider, 
676. 

Anthocyanin pigmentation in cotton, homol- 
ogous genes for, 181. 

Anthonomva — 

eugenii, aee Pepper weevil. 
grandia, aee Bollweevil. 
guadHgibbua, aee Apple curculio. 
aignatua, aee Strawberry weevil. 
Anthracnose, aee apeci/le hoat planta. 
Anthrax — 

control aided by recent experimenta, 
U.S.DJL. 98. 
infection in birds, 647. 
symptomatic, aee Bladcleg. 
vaccination, methods, 892. 

Anthrenua faaeiatua, ecology and jdiysiology, 
812. 

Anthrenua aorophulaHae, aee Carpet beetles. 
Antimony electrode, new type for pH meas- 
urements, 164. 

Antimosan, treatment of trypanosomiasis, 
264. 

Antineuritlc vitamin, aee Vitamin B (Bj). 
Antiraohltic, aee Rickets and Vitamin D. 
Antirrhianm, rust resistance In, 804. 
Antiscorbutic, aee Scurvy and Vitamin C. 
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Ants — 

as intermediate hosts of chicken para- 
sites, 695. 

black, of south India, biology and eco- 
nomic status, 825. 
control, simpler methods. 111. 613. 
mound-building, attack on an apiary, 75. 
of Oklahoma, list, 675. 
populations, territory, and interrela- 
tions with other species, 75. 
white, see Termites. 

AnurapMs — 

maidi-radicis, see Corn root aphids. 
roseus, see Apple aphid, rosy. 

Anychus clarM n.sp., description, 827. 
Anystis agilis, life history and habits, 77. 
Apanteles — 

Oristoteliae, notes, 75. 
solitariuSi parasite of satin moth, biol- 
ogy, U.S.D.A. 76. 

Apelma brevis^ life history and habits, 664. 
Aphelenohoidea — 

fragariae on begonias, 510. 
fragariact water temperatures lethal to, 
610. 

hodsoni n.sp,, affecting Narrlssus bulbs 
and leaves, 610. 
hunti n.sp., description. 509. 
n.spp,, description, 240. 
solani n.sp., description, 609. 
ApheUnchulus reversus n.sp., description, 
240. 

ApheUnua — 

•naM, effect of orchard sprays, 825. 
mytilaspidis, notes, 615. 

Aphids — 

In Utah, season, locality, and host rec- 
ords for, 871. 

new western, description, 371. 
on potatoes in New Brunswick, 814. 
use of oil sprays for, Pa. 367. 
western, notes, 820. 
woolly — see also Apple aphid, woolly, 
in apple orchards, effect, 647. 
parasite of, effect of orchard sprays, 
826. 

Aphis— 

goaaypii, see Cotton aphids. 
nigragregalia n.sp., description, 821. 
persicas^ see Peach aphid, green. 
potni, see Apple aphids. 
zonaasa n.sp., description, 821. 

Apholopua typhlooylMe n.sp., description, 820. 
Aphrophora aaliota, effects of feeding on wil- 
lows, 812. 

Apiaries, organisation and management in 
white clover region, n.S.D.A. 240. 
Apiculture, sea Beekeeping. 

ApUtnohaoier — 

rathayi on Dactylia glomerata In Eng- 
land, 502. 

atewarti on com, U.S.D.A. 51. 
stewarti, overwintering in flea beetle, 
U.S.D.A. 646. 

Apparatus — 

caliper for measuring Jaw defects In 

sheep, 86. 


Apparatus — Continued. 

continuous-flow, description, 319, 766. 
drip-nutrient, for plant nutritional 
studies, 469. 

electro-ultraflltration, 766. 
for control of pressure In distillation, 
680. 

for definition of color In stained histo- 
logical sections, 441. 
for determination of carbon dioxide, 445. 
for determination of fiuoride, 581. 
for determining capillary fragility, 420. 
for determining flow-net in soil seepage, 
264. 

for separating different lengths of cotton 
fibers, U.S.D.A. 190. 
for studying effects of gases or vapors 
on micro-organisms, 766. 
for taking soil temperature, 451. 
germlnator for root work, description, 
766. 

jelmeter, a viscosity pipette, 667. 
milk Irradiation, development, Wls. 536. 
new distillation trap, 296. 
respiration for small animals, 722. 
tube for culturing fungi, description, 648. 
turbidimeter, photronlc photoelectric, for 
determining hydrocyanic acid in solu- 
tions, 581. 

Apple — 

aphid, rosy, biological control, N.Y. 
State 815. 

aphid, rosy, control, 817. 
aphid, woolly — see also Aphids, woolly, 
canker paint for, 228. 
control on elm, Mich, 238. 
aphids, bordeauz-nicotine mixtures for. 
803. 

aphids, control, 67. 
bitter rot, control. 111. 780. 
black root rot, notes, 647. 
blister canker, control, 111. 780. 
blister mite, control, 228. 
blossom blight, control. 111. 497. 
canker control, canker paint for, 228. 
cork and rosette disease, [N.Y.] Cornell 
786. 

corky pit, studies, 506. 
curcullo in Champlain Valley, N.Y.State 
228. 

curcullo, menace to orchards, Wls. 618. 
diseases in Pennsylvania, U.S.D.A. 786. 
diseases, notes, Del. 50. 

Are blight, control. Ark. 785; 111. 780; 

[N.Y. ] Cornell 786; Wls. 497. 

Are blight susceptibility, relation to In- 
tercellular humidity, [N.Y.] Cornell 
658. 

flea weevils, control. 111. 780. 

Juice, canning, 205. 
leafhopper, biological control, 817. 
leafhopper In Australia ahd T&tmanla, 
820. 

leafhopper, white — 

control, N.Y.State 815. 

new species of parasite ftom, 820. 

studies, 618. 
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Apple — Continued. 

leavet, carbon dioxide Intake, effect of 
spraying, 203. 

leaves, carbon dioxide intake, effect of 
summer oils, 204. 
leaves, decane ring spot of, 67. 
leaves, internal structure and photosyn- 
thetic activity, correlation, 202. 
leaves, photosynthesis during late fall, 
201 . 

leaves, photosynthetic activity, [N.Y.] 
Cornell 778. 

maggot, control, N.Y.State 816. 
maggot, female reproductive organs, 
N.Y.State 236. 

maggot in Champlain Valley, N.Y.State 
228. 

maggot, menace to orchards, Wis. 513. 
maggot, studies, N.Y.State 228. 
measles, 111. 407. 

mildew, spraying and dusting experi- 
ments for, 659. 

mosaic or virus chlorosis in Bulgaria, 
802. 

orchard management program, balanced, 
111. 486. 

orcharding, Vt. 200. 
orchards, eastern, soil moisture and ir- 
rigation studies. U.S.D.A. 641. 
orchards, effect of crown gall, hairj’ 
root, and woolly aphis, 647. 
orchards, fertilization, [N.Y.] Cornell 
■ 778. 

orchards, sanitation for. 111. 780. 
orchards, three Insects a menace to, 
Wis. 618. 

pomace, pectic extractions, enzymatic 
hydrolysis of starch in, Del. 4. 
pomace silage for feeding dairy cattle, 
Ohio 02. 

redbug, control, N.Y.State 815. 
roots under irrigated conditions, 488. 
rootstock studies, 770. 
rust, Massachusetts conditions, 57. 
scab, bordeaux-nicotlne mixtures for, 
803. 

scab, control, 67, 803 ; 111. 780. 
scab control, fungicides for, Del. 50 ; 
[N.Y.]Cornell 786. 

scab control, lime-sulfur and substitute 
fungicides for, tN.Y.lCornell 786. 
scab, control, spray programs for. 111. 
486. 

scab, differences in seasonal development 
in Iowa, 606. 

scab, spraying and dusting experiments 
for, 659 ; Md. 646. 
scab studies, N.Y.State 786. 
softwood cuttings, root formation in, 
842. 

stomata, siae, association with chro- 
mosomal number, N.Y.State 778. 
tree borer, flat-headed, on pecans, Oa. 
866 . 

trees, bearing, pruning. Mass. 88. 
trees, filler, value, Ohio 88, 89. 
trees, girdling, effect, Md. 686. 


Apple — Continued. 

trees, growth on seedling and on own 
roots, variation, DeL 86. 
trees, growth response to rootlet killing 
in liquid culture, 787. 
trees in sod, pruning and fertiliser tests, 
XIL 486. 

trees, light intensity striking leaves at 
different times of day, 202. 
trees, protection from casebearers with 
lime-sulfur, Wis. 618. 
trees, recording summer growth, 489. 
trees, ringing. Pa. 888. 
trees, training, IlL 486. 
twigs, fungus flora, relation to apple 
fruit spots, 87. 

water core, relation to heat, 668. 

Apples— 

Australian, injury from carbon dioxide 
at low temperatures, 41. 
bacteria on skins, 722. 

Baldwin, winter injury, N.Y.State 779. 
Baldwin, winter injury, effect of crop 
and treatment, N.H. 201. 
breeding, 640; Idaho 85; 111. 486. 
cost of shipping point marketing serv- 
ices for, Wash. 118. 
crab, see Crab apples, 
cracking in Stayman Wlnesap, cause, 
204. 

cyanamide experiments with, Ohio 640. 
dried, moisture determination in, 580. 
early fruiting, inducing, [N.Y. j Cornell 
778. 

fertiliser experiments, Md. 686 ; N.Y. 
State 778. 

fertilizer placement study, 208. 
fertilizer requirements, N.Y.State 779. 
fertilisers, synthetic nitrogenous. Pa. 
338. 

fruiting, relation to weather. 111. 486. 
gas-storage, 41. 

in gas-storage, internal atmosphere, 41. 
in Tasmania, notes, 658. 

Jonathan, fertiliser experiments. Wash. 
848. 

keeping properties, effect of spraying 
with maleic acid, 204. 
low-temperature break-down in, cause 
and control, 4l. 
marketing, U.S.D.A. 118. 

McIntosh and Fameuse, harvesting and 
storage, 80. 

new variety. Beacon, 735. 
nitrogen metabolism during develop- 
ment and in storage, 40. 
nitrogenous fertiliser studies, 203. 
oil sprays and oU spray injury, Dl. 486. 
packing, Minn. 770 ; D.S.DJ^. 683. 
poUlnaUon, [N.Y. ] Cornell 778. 
prices in Nova Scotia, 272. 
production in Hudson Valley, soil as 
factor, 758. 

production, relation to leaf area, 88. 
pruning. Ark. 776; [N.Y. ] Cornell 778. 
pruning and bud selection, N.Y.State 
778. 
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Applet — Continued. 

pruning, thin wood method, Mich. 642. 
refrigerated gaa-ttorage, 114. 
reapiratory activity and climacteric, 
dfect of ammonia and hydrochloric 
acid, 40. 

respiratory activity during senescent 
phase, effect of temperature changes, 
480. 

ripe, volatile products, identification of 
ethylene among, 40. 

Borne Beauty, composition of roots and 
shoots of own and seedling rooted, 
Del. 85. 

set of, control by sprays, U.S.D.A. 635. 
spray residue removal from. 111. 486; 
Md. 686; N.Y.State 778; Pa. 39; 
U.S.D.A 200. 

Stayman, root distribution in Mary^ 
land, 843. 

stock and scion relations, N.Y.State 
778. 

storage, 205. 

storage In chambers supplied with arti^ 
ficial atmospheres, 490. 
stored, catalase activity and changes 
in, 642. 

stored in carbon dioxide of different 
concentrations, 648. 
stored, unknown type of rot in, 350. 
sulfuring before drying, 876. 

Tasmanian, break-down in, 643. 
varieties, N.Y.State 778. 
varieties, physiology, 489. 
varieties resistant to Oymnoaporangium 
juniperi-virginianae, 802. 
winter injury In eastern Canada, 489. 
zenia and polyploidy in, N.Y.State 778. 
Yellow Transparent, response to nitro' 
gen treatments, Del. 202. 

Apricots, Ooryneum affecting, Idaho 50. 
Aptinothripa, taxonomy of genus, 819. 

Arabis midge, fluctuations in populations, 
71. 

Arachidonlc acid, chemistry and quantitative 
estimation, 489. 

Araeoerua faadculatua, aee Coffee bean 
weevil. 

Archanara auJtcamea, parasite of, 71. 

Arohipa argproapila, aee Fruit tree leaf 
roller. 

Arginase, activation, 442. 

Argyria atiotioraapia, notes, 822. 

Arisons t^niversity, notes, 481. 

Arkansas Station, notes, 675. 

Arkansas Station, report, 892. 

Arkansas University, notes, 575. 

Armillaria root rot in East Africa, 789. 
ArmUtarta sp., notes, 787. 

Armyworms of Nebraska that attack corn, 
key, Nebr. 874. 

Arsenates, phosphorus determination In 
presence of, 685. 

Arsenic— 

determination by distillation, 299. 
determination in phosphorus-free solu- 
tions, 686. 


Arsenic — Continued. 

in foods, estimation by enclosed torch 
method, 299. 

penetration into Insects, 281. 
small amounts, determination, 448. 
Arsenical insecticides, speed of decomposi- 
tion in phosphate buffer solutions, Ala. 66. 
Arsenical spray residue, aee Spray residue 
and apecifio fruita and vtgetdblea. 
Arsenious oxide, improved form, as insecti- 
cide, 814. 

Vrtesian groundwater reservoir, drainage of 
land overlying, Utah 703 
Artichokes — aee alao Jerusalem-artichokes. 

machine for harvesting, 111. 549. 
Ascariasis— > 

in dogs, relation to vitamin A defici- 
ency, 694. 

ultraviolet light as prophylactic factor, 
541. 

Vscaricides, anthelmintic properties, testing, 
850. 

lacaridia in poultry, control and prevention, 
Mich. 263. 
iacaridia lineata — 
nutrition, 694. 

resistance of chickens to, factors in, 
867. 

lacaria — 

lumhricoidea in man and swine, experi- 
mental Infection, 541. 
megalocephala eggs, development, effect 
of ultraviolet light, 849. 

•iacaropa atrongylina, notes, 261. 
iacochyta — 

n.spp., description, 788. 
on peas and vetches, mode of over- 
wintering and seed transmission, Ala. 
60. 

piai leaf spot of garden peas, U.S.D.A. 
350. 

Aaoochytula n.spp., description, 788. 
iacogaater varpocapaae, control of codling 
moth by, Idaho 66 ; N.Y.State 815. 
Ascomycetcs, notes, 647. 

Ascorbic acid — 

biological synthesis, 136. 
hemolytic action, 425. 
in aqueous hum'or and crystalline lens 
of eye, 728. 
in blood, 136. 

Ash (tree) — 

black, planting stock, production, [N.Y.] 
Cornell 782. 

insect enemies, key, 817. 
white, basswood, and red oak, relative 
damage by rodents, [N.Y.] Cornell 
782. 

Ash methods, quick, 158. 

Ash picture of plant materials, comparative 
studies, 469. 

Uhworthiua martinagliai n.sp., parasitic 
larval stages, 540. 

Asiatic beetle — 

control, U.S.D.A. 814. 

movements of larvae through soil, 672. 

parasite introduction, U.B.D.A. 816. 
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Asiatic garden beetle, control, U.8.DJL. 814. 
{•Asparagine, role In growth of butyric add 
bacteria, Wis. 480. 

Asparagine, role In nitrogen metabolism of 
plants, 616. 

Asparagns — 

canned, prices received by canners, 
Calif. 717. 

culture experiments, 686. 
performance records of Individual 
plants, 888. 

quality, effect of blanchiug, 889. 
seedling, anatomy and development, 686. 
time of cutting and fertilisation. 111. 
486. 

yields, factorn affecting, Iowa 778. 

Anpen wood, volatile organic acids produced 
by saponification, 694. 

AspergUlaceae, action of Iron, sine, and 
copper on, 463. 

Atperffittus — | 

flsohefi, lipldes and sterols produced 
by, Wls. 486. 
floDua, notes, 111. 497. 
niger deficiency studies, purification for j 
media for removal of heavy metals, 
616. 

sp. as deterrent on Fuaarium moniU- 
forme, 788. 

aydoici mycelium, nutritive value, Wls. 
568. 

aydouH mycelium, vitamin B, G, and B, 
content, 414. 

Aapidiotiphagua eitrinua, notes, 515. 
AepidiotUB — 

britannious on holly in Oregon, 515. 

/Icut, aee Bed scale, Florida. 
lataniae on avocado, Calif. 367. 
pemiciosua, aee San Jose scale. 
Association of — 

American Feed Control Officials, notes, 
148. 

Land-Grant Colleges and Universities— 
convention, editorial, 1. 
convention notice. 736. 
officers elected, 8, 142. 
research at 1935 convention, edi- 
torial, 145. 

Official Agricultural Chemists, notes. 
148. 

Aster — 

root rot caused by Phytophthora cry- 
togea, 849. 

yellows, control, summary of work of 
L. O. Kunkel, 804. 

Astsrofiui n.spp., description, 788. 

Asters, China— 

Fuaarium wilt of in Oregon, U.8.D.A. 
49. 

wilt, relation to Puaarium strains, 60. 
Ataenlus, new, from Florida, 826. 

Atlantic Ocean, effect on temperatures In 
eastern United States, U.8.D.A. 7. 
Atmosphere — aea aUo Air. 

numerical distribution of micro-organ- 
isms In, 791. 


Aucuba mosaic of tomato, two stialiMi 
tsraotions, 701. 

Anjesiky*s disease, see Faralysii, hifOetieas 
bulbar. 

Aytographa braaaioae, aee Cabbage looper. 
Autographa ou, notes, Ind. 69. 

Autoaeriea eaatdnea, control, n.B.D.A. 814. 
Auxin and bios groups, growth substances 
of, 467. 

Auxine— 

effect on growth rate of plant cells, 
467. 

I effect on Phgtophthora eaetorum, 176. 
j the plant growth hormones, 176. 
Avitaminosis — aea also different pitamim, 

B^ 188. ' 

ensymatic efficiency In, Ark. 874. 
Avocado — 

ftnlt rot, control, Calif. 228. 
fruit scab, 212. 

insects and mites, biology and control, 
Calif. 867. 

Avocados — 

cancerous lesions of unknown cause, 787. 
fiower behavior, 781. 
variety tests, P.R.C 0 I. 198. 

Azaleas and rhododendrons, treatise, 781. 
Azotobaoter ehroeoooeum — 

stimulation by ultraviolet rays, 807. 
strain not fermenting In mannitol, 761. 
synthesis of vitamin D, 285. 

Aeotobaoter in Iowa soils, distribution, 618. 
Babesiasis — 

atypical ovine, cured by gonacrlne, 856. 
bovine, in northern Australia, 862. 
canine, in United States, transmission 
and treatment, 855. 
treatment with Acaprlne, 848. 

Babeaiella subgenus of Piroplaama genus, 854. 
Baby beef, aee Cattle, baby beef. 

Baeillya — 

nbortua, aee Abortion and BrueAUa 
abortua. 

aerogenea on fresh fruit, 722. 
olkaleacena on fresh fruit, 722. 
aviaepticua, sodium acid sulfate treat- 
ment of soil for, 106. 
botuUnua, aee Oloatridivm botuUnum. 
brewdhiaeptioua In dogs, control, 99. 
oarotarum, description, 605. 
oarotovwma from diseased celery, 217. 
oaroteeorua soft rot, crop losses from, 
U.S.D.A. 850. 

eoU ctmmamior on fresh fruit, 728. 
ooli communia on fresh fruit, 722. 
ooU infection of calves, 864. 
diapar on fresh fruit, 722. 
dyaenteriae, notes, 722. 
entefitidia — aee alao BaUnenetIa enteH- 
tidia. 

nasal Infection with, experiments, 

101 . 

fuatformie, description, 605. 
lentua n.sp., description, 606. 
leptiftotorsoe, notes, 287. 
murietdae n.q>., description, 866. 
neerophonta, notes, 855. 
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BaoiUua — Continued. 

owvtocua pemioioaua on fresh fruit, 722. 
paateuri group, strains exhibiting affini- 
ties to, description, 605. 
proteuar, resting, oxidation of amino acids 
by, 480. 

pyoovaneua aacoharutn n. v., description, 
656. 

radloicola, aee Legumes, inoculation, and 
Nodule bacteria. 
repena n.sp., description, C05. 
aolana^earum, notes, P.R.Col. 212. 
typhosus^ survival in surface waters and 
sewage, N.J. 100. 

Bacon stocks, injury from European grain 
moth, 71. 

Bacteria — 

acid-fastness, effect of nutritive condi- 
tions, 639. 

aerobic and anaerobic, growth, relation 
to free oxygen and oxidation-reduction 
potential, [N.Y.] Cornell 837. 
anaerobic, aee Anaerobes, 
causing lactic fermentations, identifica- 
tion, N.Y. State 740. j 

in milk, soil, etc., aee Milk, Soil, etc. 
nomenclature and classification, stand- 
ardization, N.Y.State 769. 
on fresh fruits, 722. 
unidentified acidfast, from cattle, 851. 
vitamin C in, 727. 

Bacterial cells, distinguishing dead from 
living, microscopic method, 170. 
Bacteriologlc culturb media, aee Culture 
media. 

Bacteriological nomenclature, problems in, 
618. 

Bacteriologists, Society of American, pro- 
ceedings of local branches, 618. 
Bacteriology — 

dairy, simple methods in, 532. 
of the atmosphere, 505. 
studies, U.S.D.A. 721. 
textbook, 692, 758. 

Bacteriophage — 

absorption by Salmonella, 255. 
in tropical agriculture, 216. 
nature and mode of action, 847. 
Bacterium — 

aptatum, notes, 504. 
citri, aee Citrus canker. 
ooli, aee Baoillua coU. 
globiforme, behavior, N.Y.State 165. 
maeuUcolum and Altemaria braaaicae, 
comparison, 706. 
malvacearum, dissemination, 647. 
medicaginia phaaeolicola in New South 
Wales, 601. 

piei wilt of garden peas, U.S.D.A. 350. 
pruni on peach, N.C. 51. 
aetariae n.sp., notes, 852. 
aolanocearum, notes, 787. 
tabacum, control. Pa. 866. 
tritM, notes, 647. 

tumefaoiena, plant immunity against, 
600. 

tumefaoiena^ tumors caused by, 790. 


Bacterium — Continued. 

vaaoularum, morphological strains, 856. 
vaaoularum, notes, 800. 
veaicatorium, notes, 800. 
welchii, aee Oloatridium welohU. 
Bagilumbang oil, studies, U.S.D.A. 580. 
Bagworm, wattle, control, 620. 

Bakery products, staling, U.S.D.A. 580. 
Balance, Troemner solution, rapid weighings 
with, 611. 

Balanaia clavicepa sclerotla, Prooephalohua 
mgcophilua infesting, 511. 

Balsam — 

bark louse, notes, U.S.D.A. 815. 
canker, studies, 211. 
fir, form-class volume tables, factors in- 
volved in application, 784. 

Banana — 

and manlla hemp diseases, treatise, 

212 . 

black-end disease in Australia, 223. 
freckles due to Cercoapora, P.R.Col. 212. 
root borer, control, P.R.Col. 228. 
Bananas — 

acidity and sugar content during ripen- 
ing, 43. 

chromosomes in, 180. 

culture and disenses in Fiji, 804. 

effect of ozone, 43. 

fumigation for Japanese beetle, U.S.D.A. 
672. 

keeping qualities, effect of sprajring with 
maleic acid, 204. 

Bank loans in agricultural areas, U.S.D.A. 
712. 

Banks, Federal Land, appraisal problems, 
271. 

Barberries — 

eradication, U.S.D.A. 785. 
rust resistance in, classification and 
testing, U.S.D.A. 785. 

Barium fluosilicate as insecticide, 812. 
Barium silicofluoride, fate and effect upon 
soil components, Tenn. 13. 

Bark beetles — 

control in western forests aided by 
C. C. C. camps, U.S.D.A. 66. 
notes, U.S.D.A. 816. 

Barley — 

and malt studies, developing new vari- 
eties, 479. 

breeding, Idaho 27; III. 477; Md. 625; 
Minn. 27; N.C. 28; [N,Y.]CorneU 
771. 

breeding of disease-resistant smooth- 
awned varieties, 471. 
covered smut, seed treatment tests, 647. 
culture experiments, 28, Ohio 28. 
development, effect of seedling lethals 
in heterozygous condition, 620. 
disease survey, U.S.D.A. 786. 
diseases, control by seed treatment, 111. 
652. 

diseases, fungus, at Bothamsted and 
Woburn, 647. 

diseases in Kenya Colony, 216. 
effect of copper In soil and variety, 778. 
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Barley — Continued. 

feed production per acre, Utah 626. 
feeding to hogi, returns from, Mich. 
680. 

fertiliser experiments, 28, 29. 
HelminthOBporium diseases In India, 
symptoms and control, 792. 
improvement at Nanking, 328. 
Improvement work, Md. 625. 

Indian, branched ears and mode of in- 
heritance, 822. 

leaves and stalks, composition at suc- 
cessive growth stages, 204. 
loose smut, control and effect, N.C. 51. 
loose smut, undescrlbed, 703. 
loose smut, variability in response to 
seed treatment, 793. 
mildew in a species cross, inheritance of 
resistance to, 216. 
mutants, chlorophyll in leaves, 464. 
roots, differences when grown in aerated 
and in nonaerated solutions, 174. 
seed, inoculating with covered smut, 
method, 793. 

seed, production through post-harvest 
pollination, 480. 
seed treatment, 111. 497, 792. 
seedlings, chlorophyll and carotenoid 
pigment, development, 317. 
seedlings, stomatal frequency in, 173. 
spike, development, 628. 
stripe-rust resistant, and varieties, data, 
Idaho 50. 

time of planting tests, Wis. 477. 
varieties suitable to dry farming condi- 
tions, 626. 

variety tests. Ark. 771 ; Idaho 27 ; 111. 
477; Ind. 189; N.C. 28; Ohio 28; 
Pa. 328; Utah 628. 

winter, new factor in Missouri agricul- 
ture, Mo. 180. 

yield, effect of awns, (Ja. 328. 
yield, effect of rainfall, relation to 
manurial treatment, 303. 
yield in fifty-seventh year of continuous 
culture, 28. 

Barn, pen, for dairy cattle, N.Dak. 709. 

Barometric characteristics, forecasting from, 
U.S.D.A. 802. 

Basswood — 

germination, improved practices in, 
I N.Y.] Cornell 782. 

red oak, and white ash, relative damage 
by rodents, [N.Y.] Cornell 782. 

Bat guano, ticks from, 827. 

BatS”~* 

control, U.S.D.A. 611. 
eliminating from buildings, U.S.D.A. 
866 . 

vampire, natural infection with Try- 
panotoma Mppiotm, 849. 
vampire, vectors of paralytic rabies, 
848. 

Bean — 

bacterial blight, detection of seed infec- 
tion, 501. , 

bacterial blight, studies, 795. 


Bean — Continued. 

beetle, Mexican, control, Mich. 289. 
beet'e, Mexican, studies, N.Y.State 228; 
U.S.D.A. 816. 

diseases, [N.Y.] Cornell 786. 
diseases, control by disease-resistant 
stocks, [N.Y.] Cornell 786. 
mosaic — 

breeding for resistance, Mich. 216. 
in refugee varieties, N.Y.State 786. 
menace to crop, N.Y.State 216. 
relation to mosaic of other legumes, 
706. 

resistance, inheritance, 824. 
resistant Refugee cross, develop- 
ment, 217. 

resistant varieties, Wis. 497. 
pod borer, lima, control, P.R.Col. 228. 
rust resistance, nature, 786. 
seeds, viability, effect of tesiperatare 
and moisture, 777. 
weevil, control, 239. 

Beans — see also Mung beans. Soybeans, and 
Velvetbeans. 

breeding for resistance to Oolletotri- 
chum Undemuthianum, 795. 
field hybridization in, 331. 
germination and i*oot development, effect 
of fertilUers, N.Y.State 809. 
lima, improvement. 111. 486. 
lima, shelled, storage, U.S.D.A. 685. 
pinto, preparation and palatability, 
N.Mex. 123. 

pinto, vitamin B in, N.Mex. 423. 
quality improvement, Idaho 50. 
root development, effect of fertiliser 
placement, 838. 
seed, age of, 331. 

snap, after-harvest changes in, Md. 611. 
snap, culture, [N.Y.] Cornell 686. 
varieties, new, Wis. 486. 

Beauveria laasiana, parasite of coffee berry 
beetle borer, 827. 

Bedbugs, eradication, device for, 664. 

Beech — 

coccus, note, U.S.D.A. 816. 
growth, relation to temperature and 
precipitation, 209. 
insect enemies, key, 817. 
scale in four New England States, 
U.S.D.A. 66. 

Beef — aee also Cattle, beef. 

carcass, percentage of bone, estimating, 
U.S.D.A. 676. 

carcasses, dark-cutting, relation to de- 
layed bleeding, 111. 525. 
muscle, press fluid and cooking losses, 
effect of Interior temperatures, 874. 
production, evolution of the sirloin, Ind. 
85. 

Beehives — 

losses in caused by larvae of Meloidae, 
818. 

temperature in, 818. 

Beekeeping — 

in Canada, 824. 

In Spain, 818. 
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Beekeeping — Contlnned. 

In Tanganyika, 229. 
organisation and legislation In Italy, 818. 
research center In Alsace, 818. 
treatise, T4. 

Bees — 

and queens, package, commercial pro- 
duction, 240. 

colony gains in weight during golden- 
rod honey flow, 818. 
fonlbrood, see Foulbrood. 
immunity to American foulbrood. 824. 
longeTlty and food consumption, effect 
of density of population, 813. 
of the State, N.C. 67. 
package and queen, lose in transit, 
n.S.D.A. 815. 

poisoning by locoweed and matilija 
poppy, U.S.D.A. 816. 
purple brood, cause, 676. 
species of ant destructive to, 74. 
strong colonies. Importance for orchard 
pollination, 228. 

swarming, control and prevention, 876. 
used in fruit pollination, longevity, ef 
feet of bactericides, [N.Y.]ComeU 
809. 

varieties In North Africa, 813. 
wintering, N.C. 67; [N.T.]Comell 809.! 
Beeswax — 

notes, U.S.D.A. 816. 
western, origin of color in, 524. 

Beet— 

leafbopper, notes, tJ.8.D.A. 816. 
tops, effect on flavor and odor of milk, 
Mich. 260. 

webworm, development of larvae, effect 
of intermittent starvation, 373. 
webworm in Russia, papers on, 873. 
Beetle trap, description and use, n.8.D.A. 73. 
Beetles, new, from Puerto Rico and Tirgin 
Islands, descriptions, P.R.C 0 I. 524. 

Beets — see alto Sugar beets. 

canned, pellagra-preventive value, 286. 
fleld or fodder, see Mangels, 
varieties, new, Wis. 486. 
variety tests, Ala. 86. 

Beggarweed, Florida, as summer crop for 
green manure, n.S.D.A. 477. 

Begonias in Pacific Northwest, strawberry 
nematode affecting, 610. 

Bemeaia sp., notes, 229. 

Bensol vapor for tobacco downy mildew con- 
trol, 606. 

Berberine sulfate for treatment of equine 
cutaneous leishmaniasis, 646. 

Ber}>eria aetnenaia, aecial forms, 499. 

BerrilBS, aee Fruits, small, and Raspberries, 
Strawberries, etc. | 

Betel vines, diseases in India, 62, 68. j 

Beverages, fermented, use of honey in, Mich. I 

692. I 

Bibliography of — 

agriculture, English, history, T7.B.D.A. | 
712. 

agriculture, history in United States, 
U.8.D.A. 712. 


Bibliography of — Continued, 
allergy, 100. 

animals, domestic, hypersensitivity in, 
847. 

anthelmintics, testing against Ascaris, 
860. 

Aacaridia Uneata, resistance of chick- 
ens to, 867. 

auxins, the plant growth hormones, 176 
avocado pests, Calif. 867. 
babesiasis in Australia, 852. 
banana diseases, 212. 
bird flight, 810. 

blood cell counts, variations in, 393. 
building materials, new, U.B.D.A. 561 
camphor scale, U.S.D.A. 669. 
caribou, U.S.D.A. 68. 
cereal disease control by seed treat 
ment, 111. 653. . 
coffee bean weevil, 673. 
coleoptera, North American, described 
immature stages, U.S.D.A. 227. 
combines, U.S.D.A. 270. 
cyanide compounds used as insecticides, 
U.S.D.A. 227. 

economic histories, American, U.S.D.A. 
712. 

farm tenancy in United States, U.S.D.A. 
657. 

farmers' strikes and riots in United 
States, U.S.D.A. 870. 
fleld experiments, 476. 
flreplaces, U.S.D.A. 480. 
flaxseed, U.S.D.A. 190. 
floral morphology, 319. 
flour moth, Mediterranean, metamor- 
phosis, 235. 

formol vaccine for blackleg, 268. 
frontier significance in American his- 
tory, U.S.D.A. 712. 

fungi, parasitic, physiologic specializa- 
tion, 48. 

grain borer, lesser, 826. 
gymnosperms, 618. 

Haematohia atimulana and other mus- 
cids, 823. 

horses, parasites of stomach and in- 
testines, 106. 

houses, stone, U.S.D.A. 480. 
insects in groin, Minn. 818. 
insects of greenhouse crops, 867. 
insects, olfactory receptors In, 811. 
light, effect on insects, U.S.D.A. 227. 
locusts and grasshoppers, control for 
1934, 282. 

maggot therapy, 266. 
mammals of Connecticut, 668. 
mastitis, bacteriology, 864. 
mistletoes, 226. 

mountaineers of Southern Appalachians, 
U.S.D.A. 720. 

Mntillidae of Formosa, 76. 
oysters, effect of crude oil pollution. 664. 
paralysis, infectious bulbar, 264, 696. 
parasitism, 648. 
pedologlcal literature, 804. 
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BibUograpliy of — Oontlnood. 
ptaytopharmacy, 498. 
plant dlseaiei, Tlrtui, aapplementt 
P.E.COL 498. 

plant nutrition, role of minor elemente 
in, 615. 

plant! poliononi to liyeitock in Califor- 
nia, Calif. 896. 

potaBiium, role in chlorophyll syntheeis, 
618. 

potato diseatei, Timi, 799. 
potatoes, fertillBation, 190. 
Bcutelleroidea, 618. 

sexual process in plants and animals, 
620. 

soil erosion, 112. 

soil science, fertilisers, and agronomy, 
697. 

surra, 260. 

timothy flies, systematic position and 
distribution, 670. 
tomato diseases, virus, 800. 
tularemia, 102. 

water supply, rural, U.S.D.A. 660. 
wildlife conservation, governmental 
problems in, 864. 
wood-staining fungi, 609. 

Bindweed, characteristics, distribution, and 
control, 196. 

Bios and auxin groups, growth substances 
of, 467. 

Birch- 

insect enemies, key, 817. 
leaf miner, parasite introduction, U.S. 
D.A. 815. 

paper, germination, improved practices 
in, [N.Y.jCornell 782. 

Bird- 

life of salt marshes, relation to mosquito 
control, 71. 

refuges under Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey, U.S.D.A. 611. 
students, aids for, U.S.D.A. 611. 

Birds— 

attracting, publications on, U.S.D.A. 
611. 

beneflcial to blueberry and cranberry 
growers, U.S.D.A. 611. 

British, parasites, 866. 

cage, publications on, U.S.D.A. 611. 

< depredation! of, U.S.D.A. 809. 
flight, treatise, 810. 
food habits, value of fleld observation 
and stomach analysis, 226. 
game, protein requirement and preven- 
tion of perosis, [N.Y.jCornell 828. 
hypophysectomy, 26. 

Japanese, eggs of, 810. 
of Indian Empire, nidlflcation, 611. 
of Kodiak Island, Alaska, 226. 
of North America, migration, U.S.D.A. 
668 . 

of the Americas, catalogue, 226. 
of the Netherlands, 226. 
shore, in Iowa, migration, 68. 
upland game, relation to predators, 
U.8.D.A. 809. 


Birds— Continued. 

wBd, gapeworms In, 6^. 

Biscuit and cracker products, classifleation 
from machine viewpoint, 160. 

Black scale, winter mortality, xelatloiii to 
control treatments, 821. 

Blackberries — 

froien, vitamin A and C in, 421. 
fumigation for Japanese beetle, U.8.DJL 
671. 

role in streak infection of black rasp- 
berries, 660. 

variety, new, U.S.DA. 42. 

Blackfly, notes, U.S.D.A. 816. 

Blackhead of turkeys, transmission, Md. 694. 

Blackleg, formal vaccine for, 258. 

Bladdemut, American, twig blight of, 861. 

Blankets — 

household and camp, physical and chem- 
ical analyses, U.S.DA. 782. 
service studies, U.8.D.A. 782. 
variation in desirable properties, 
U.S.D.A. 139. 

Blast furnace slag, agricultural value. Pa. 
809. 

Blasting, vibrations caused by, effect on build- 
ings, 112. 

Blastomycosis, complement-flxation in, 541. 

Bliagua leucopterua, aee Chinch bug. 

Blood- 

cell changes in rats due to vitamin A, 
282. 

cells, human red, sodium determination 
in, 744. 

cells, red, diurnal variations in, 180. 
Cells, white, variations in counts, 898. 
characteristics of cattle, effect of stage 
of maturity of forage, 881. 
groups in animals, 898. 
groups in cattle, 28. 
groups of horses, 893. 
hemoglobin in, amount, 569. 
human and animal, uric acid determina- 
tion in, 801. 

human, ascorbic acid in, 186. 
human, copper and iron in, 126. 
in rickets, calcium in, 881. 
iron determination in, 165. 
of carabaos, chemical analysis, 888. 
of cows, composition, effect of fllsh oils in 
rations, [N.Y.] Cornell 887. 
of dairy cattle, composition, 24^'. 
phosphorus with and without insulin, 
effect of diet, 181. 

pressure, change during scurvy in guinea 
pigs, 728. 

proteins of young animals, effect of 
colostrum, 829. 

regeneration, see Hemoglobin formation, 
serum from cattle and gonadotrophic ex- 
tracts, ovary-stimulating interaction, 
88 . 

serum, phosphorus fractions in, determl* 
nation, 585. 

sugar and inorganic phosphate in goats, 

86 . 
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Blood — Continued. 

sugar level of rabbits and monkeys, effect 
of lactogenic hormone preparations, 
186. 

Blowflies — 

of sheep, effect of environment, 78. 
of sheep, prevention of attack, 236. 
of sheep, studies, 670. 
scarcity in South Africa in 1084-85, 824. 
Blowfly — 

dressing of glycerin and powdered boric 
acid, 78. 

maggots, notes, U.S.D.A. 815. 

Blueberries, fumigation for Japanese beetle, 
U.S.D.A. 671. 

Bluegrass, Kentucky — 

of different weights per bushel, planting 
tests, Md. 625. 
roots and rhizomes, Ohio 28. 

Boards, moisture vapor transmission through, 
determining, 722. 

Bohwhites, see Quail. 

Boiler water troubles and treatments. 651. 
Bollweevil — 

control by mopping cotton with mo 
lasses-calclum arsenate mixture, Ga. 
828. 

control with calcium arsenate, U.S.D.A. 
674. 

infestation in Oklahoma, effect of 1634 
drought, 230. 

notes, Ga. 366 ; U.S.D.A. 815. 

Bollworm, notes, 229. 

Bollworm, pink — * 

control, P.R.Col. 228. 
dispersal by flight or wind, 234. 
notes, 229 ; U.S.D.A. 815. 
parasite introduction, U.S.D.A. 815. 
Bomhva mori, see Silkworms. 

Bone weakness due to nematodes in animals 
on Ladino clover pasture, 396. 

Books on — 

agricultural experiments, results, math- 
ematical treatment, 7G8. 
agriculture versus insects, 810. 
algae, life relations, 750. 
animals, domestic, physiology', 527. 
animals, locomotion, 665. 
azaleas and rhododendrons, 781. 
bacteriology, 692, 758. 
banana and manila hemp diseases, 212. 
beekeeping, 74. 
bird flight, 810. 
bo4any, systematic, 758. 
cement and concrete, chemistry, 298. 
clematis, large and small flowered, cul- 
ture, 644. 

cotton, from raw material to finished 
product, 480. 
dairy Industry, 685. 
diet, treatment by, 138. 
disease agents and host resistance, 688. 
forest mensuration, 645. 
garden science, 486. 

genetic variations in relation to evolu- 
tlon, 768. 
genetics, 470. 


Books on — Continued. 

hemp, manila, and banana disease, 212. 
heredity, mainly human, 768. 
histopathology, 538, 847. 
home economics, fundamentals, 274. 
insect morphology, principles, 67. 
insects, 227. 

insects injurious to cultivated plants, 
367. 

insects versus agriculture, 816. 
lilies, culture, 495. 
medical mycology, 619. 
meteorology, physical and dynamical, 
744. 

mycology, 758. 
mycology, medical, 619. 
parasites and parasitism, 816. 
parasitology, clinical, and tropical medi- 
cine, 847. 

plant chimeras and graft hybrids, 768. 
plant diseases, 496. 

I plant hybridization, beginnings, 768. 
plant physiology, 610. 
pollen grains, 769. 

research, the pathfinder of science and 
industry, 141. 

rhododendrons and azaleas, 781. 
rice culture in Tonkin delta, 482. 
rock garden plants, 644. 
statistical methods applied to economics, 
business, education, social and phys- 
ical sciences, 768. 

statistical methods for research workers, 

179. 

veterinary medicine, Black’s dictionary, 
258. 

veterinary medicine, surgery, and ob- 
stetrics, 253. 
veterinary pathology, 98. 
wood, basic information, U.S.D.A. 402. 
Boophilus australis, notes, 544. 

Borax as fertilizer for celery, 486. 

Borax bath for citrus fruits on arrival at 
packing bouse, U.S.D.A. 662. 

Bordeaux mixture — 

and nicotine combinations, value for 
aphids and apple scab, 67, 808. 
and pyrethrum insecticides, compati- 
bUity, 666. 

varying copper-lime ratio, effect on 
transpiration, Ohio 650. 

Borers, control, 111. 780. 

Boron — 

accumulation by reciprocally grafted 
plants, 615. 

deficiency disease in sugar beets, 799. 
deficiency in tobacco, U.S.D.A. 646. 
deficiency in tomato, symptoms, 406. 
in soils, U.S.D.A. 702. 

Borrelompces peripneumoniae n.g., morphol- 
ogy and life cycles, 268. 

Boselaphus tragocamelua, helminths from, 
640. 

Botanists of international renown, 169. 
Botany — 

International annual, 169. 
systematic, textbook, 768. 
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Botfly — «ee also Warble fly. 

horse, eggs, effect of warm water ap- 
plication, 523. 
horse, notes, U.S.D.A. 815. 
sheep, biology, prevention, and control, 
Idaho 99. 

BotryoepJuieria fibis chromogena, notes, 
Calif. 223. 

BotrytiB — 

oinerea, notes, 57. 

disease of lettuce, control, 654. 

Botulism — 

effect on decrease of western waterfowl. 
U.S.D.A. 62. 

fatal case and rarity in England, 572. 
Bor turtle, eastern, reproduction In, 65. 
Boxelder bug, life history and control, 60. 
Boxwood diseases in Virginia, 507. 

Boys, basal metabolism, body build factor 
in. 418. 

Brachymerie^-^ 

carinatifrons n.sp., description, 825. 
sp., notes, 75. 

Br(trhyrhinu8 — 

Ugustiei, morphology, biology, and con- 
trol, [N.T.] Cornell 74. 

UguBtiei, new in New York State, 814. 
ovatua, aee Strawberry root weevil. 
Braconidae, two little known genera, 825. 
Bradsot of sheep. Infectious. .897. 

Brambles, varieties, Oa. 337 ; 111. 486. 

Bread — aee alao Flour. 

carbohydrates, availability, 277. 
dough, free and bound water In, 276. 
mold spores on, destruction by ultra- 
violet radiation, 150. 
raised by hydrogen peroxide In place 
of yeast, U.S.D.A. 580. 
vitamin B (Bj) in, effect of baking, 283. 
white, whole-wheat, and rye, biological 
value, 276. 

' Breeding — aee alao Animal breeding. Plant 
breeding, and apeoiflo animala and planta, 
line, foundations and inferences, 326. 
Brenthidae, new species from India, 513. 
Brevicoryne braaaicae, aee Cabbage aphid. 
Bricks, adobe, physical characteristics, effect 
of soil texture, Arls. 704. 

Brickwork, reinforced, 265. 

Brines, frosen, as refrigerants for ice cream, 
891. 

Briquets from straw, shavings, and saw- 
dust, fuel value, Idaho 108. 

Bristles and brushes, 106. 

Broadbean diseases, fungus, at Rothamsted 
and Woburn, 647. 

Broccoli, Arisona-grown, vitamin B and G 
in, 671. 

Bromegrass, vitamin A in under pasturage 
conditions and fed green, 677. 

Bromide, determination in presence of large 
excess of chloride, 582. 

Bronchitis, Infectious, aee Laryngotracheitis. 
Broomcom — 

seed treatment, Dl. 702. 
situation, Okie. 664, 


Broomrape — 

as tomato parailte, 785. 
insect enemies, 67. 

Broomweed, toxicity for sheep, cattle, and 
goats, 697. 

Brown-tail moth — 

control aided by C. W. A., U.S.D.A. 66. 
notes, U.S.D.A. 815. 

Brucella — 

abortua—aee alao Abortion. 

agglutination titer, effect of Im- 
munisation of cattle with septi- 
cemia bacterins, 09. 
agglutinins, isoelectric zones, 100. 
antlserpm, preparation, 254. 
distribution in system of “carrier” 
cows, 648. 

elimination from feces of calves, 
589. 

eradication In cattle, 253. 
free cattle, abortions In, Mich. 697. 
In blood of cows from infected 
herds, 852. 

in udder of cow, 542. 

Infected udders of heifers, 698. 
Isolation from blood of dogs, 695. 
isolation from milk, methods, 695. 
pathogenicity for white mice, 893. 
polysaccharide fraction, chemical 
separation and biological activ- 
ity, 393. 

testing and culturing for, 541. 
forms, bacteriological differentiation, 
848. 

infection In bulls, conjunctival and skin 
exposures, 698. 

laboratory infections due to, 264. 
strains from undulant fever in man, 
pathogenicity for cattle, 689. 
auia, cause of undulant fever outbreak, 
696. 

auia, natural antibodies in rabbit and 
hereditary resistance, 254. 

Brucellosis — 

and milk, different forms, 253. 
animal and human, frequency in Bucha- 
rest, 253. 

Bruchua piaorum, aee Pea weevil. 

Brussels sprouts — 

and cabbage, hybridizing results, 339. 
diseases, fungus, at Rothamsted and 
Woburn, 647. 

fertiliser experiments, 28, 29. 

Bryobia praetioaa, aee Clover mite. 
Buckwheat — 

as summer crop for green manure, 
U.S.D.A. 477. 

development of ovule and fertilisation 
process in, 180. 
production studies. 111. 477. 
variety tests. 111. 477. 

Budmoth, eye-spotted, in India, 821. 

Buffalo gnat — 

notes, U.S.D.A. 815. 
repellent, lubricating oil emulsion for, 
828. 

southern, hatching of eggs, 875. 
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Buffalo gnat — Continued. 

southern, studies, Ark. 816. 

Buffalo grass, reestablishing on cultivated 
land, U.S.D.A. 625. 

Buffaloes — 

Indian, as milch animals for tropica! 

countries, 685. 
osteomyelitis In, 802. 

Building materials, new, bibliography, 
U.8.D.A. 651. 

Buildings — 

effect of vibrations caused by blasting, 

112 . 

Insulated and uninsulated, heat loss 
tests, 406. 

Bulb diseases caused by sclerotial fungi, 
[N.Y.] Cornell 786. 

Bulb fly, greater, notes, U.S.D.A. 816. 

Bulbs, flowering, diseases, fN.Y.] Cornell 786. 

Bulls, Brueella Infection in. channels of, 608. 

Bunt, aee Wheat smut, stinking. 

Bureau of — 

Biological Survey, available publications, 
U.S.D.A. 611. 

Biological Survey, importation and other 
permits issued by, U.S.D.A. 800. 
Chemistry and Soils, research, U.S.D.A. 
680. 

Entomology and Plant Quarantine, di- 
rectory, U.S.D.A. 66. 

Plant Industry, report of chief, 782. 
Public Roads, statistical research, high- 
way management and costs, U.S.D.A 
660. 

Butter — 

acidity, 683. 

Belgian, value of xylol index, 634. 
churn and kneaders, woods used for, 
germ Infection from, 534. 
cold storage, 06. 

cold stored sweet cream salted, persist- 
ence of Bscherlchia-Aerobacter group 
in, 688. 

conservation, effect of refrigeration, 534. 
conservation, methods, 635. 
consistency, effect of dairy technic, 684. 
consumption, factors affecting, 712. 
cultures, creatine test for acetylmethyl 
carblnol plus diacet.yl, 601. 
cultures, disappearance of acetylmethyl- 
carbinol and diacetyl in, 00. 
cultures, steam distilled with ferric 
chloride added, dlketone produced by, 
842. 

defects, costly prevention, 01. 
extraneous matter in, technic, exami- 
nation, and reporting, 00. 
firmness, effect of treatment, 841. 
fishy flavor In, effect of feeds, 260. 
from cows fed alfalfa hay and soybean 
hay cut at different stages, vitamin 
A activity, 89. 
hardness, 684. 

iodine in, effect of feeds, 682. 

Irish Free State creamery, selection for 
cold storage, 800. 


Butter — Continued. 

keeping quality, effect of repasteorii- 
Ing cream delivered by skimming sta- 
tions, 262. 
making, Minn. 01. 

making, problem of continuity in, 688. 
manufacture under tropical conditions 
in Kenya, 636. 

marketing agreement of Washington 
State, 01. 
microbiology, 06. 

microscopic examination, method, 600. 
mixed with margarine, manufacture and 
sale, 636. 

Oregon, Improvement and standardisa- 
tion of composition, Oreg. 601. 
pH and tltratable acidity, 80. 
preparing samples for analysis, 600. 
quality, determination, catalysis test 
in, 684. 

quality, effect of metals, 688. 
quality, improving, Okla. 06. 
scoring at Washington State College, 
01 . 

sour cream and sweet cream, vitamin 
A in, Nebr. 06. 

sour cream, range of pH in, 80. 
testing for extraneous matter, 889. 
vitamin A in, 00. 

vitamin A value, effect of soybeans in 
rations, 688. 

washing, relation to pH of creamery 
water, 06. 

water content in various stages of pro- 
duction, 584. 

wrapping in metal foil, experin^nts, 
636. 

Butterfat — 

action on metals, 633. 
average molecular sise, 683. 
color and carotene in, relation to vita- 
min A potency, Tex. 841. 
color, carotene, and vitamin A in, effect 
of roughage rations, 80. 
from different breeds of cows, vltMSin 
A activity and carotene in, Ohio 640. 
in milk, catalytic oxidisation, 682. 
in presence of coconut oil, determina- 
tion, 448. 

iodine number, 260. 
measuring unsaturated fatty acids In, 
688 . 

precursor of, [N.Y.] Cornell 887.^ 
production on high and low P^cfpi ra- 
tions, 80. . 

properties, method of stud9^ ImO 
effects, 00. 

unsaturated fatty acids in, measuring, 
80. 

yield inheritance, sexual limitation, 682. 

Bntterfleld, K. L., editorial, 488. 

Buttermilk — 

fat globules of different else In, 
tributlon, 887. 

pH and tltratable acidity^ 86. 

Butylene, anaesthetio properdas* 466. 
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Bntjrle aeld-^ 

Meteria. rMa la MftaentiBf itaaoaa, 
Wla. 486. 

production from lugar factory anal 
mOlaaief, P.R.C^ 160. 

ByturM § — 

fomonloMM, notea, 876. 
unloQlor, aa« Raapberry fmitworrn. 

Cabbage^ 

and brusaels aprouta, hybrldlaing re- 
anlta. 889. 

aphid, control in weatem New York, 
N.T.State 816. 

attacked by Peronotpora paroiltUja, ef- 
fect of manure, 601. 
breeding and genetlca of, [N.Y.] Cornell 
777. 

Chinese, proteins, nutritive value, 418. 
clubroot, control with calcium cyanam- 
ide, 217 : Wis. 407. 
diaeasea, fungi causing, U.8.D.A. 860. 
diaeaaea, fungus, at Rothamsted and 
Woburn, 647. 

fertiliser and cultural studies, N.C. 86. 
in storage, discoloration and break- 
down, 668. 

inheritance of plant characters in, 183. 

looper, notes, 614. 

maggot, attractants for, 671. 

OMMUilc, discovery in the greenhouse and 
prevalence in southern Wisconsin, 
Wla. 497. 

root development, effect of fertilirer 
placement, 888. 
winter, notes. Pa. 888. 
worm, studies, N.Y.State 228, 816. 
yellows resistant strains, Wis. 497. 

Cacao diseases, effect of removing infected 
parts and disinfecting wounds, 224. 

Cocoeota— 

ar0yro»pila, tee Fruit tree leaf roller. 
roeaoeana, eee Leaf roller, oblique- 
banded. 

Catataria terminifera, egg parasite of, 825. 

Calcium — eee alto Lime. 

and phosphorus requirements of poultry, 
[N.Y.lComell 828. 

arsenate and accessory materials for 
insecticidea, U.S.D.A. 816. 
arsenate for bollweevil control, U.8.DA.. 
674. 

arsenate for codling moth control in 
arid region, 228, 621. 
arsenate, studies, N.T.8tate 816. 
arsenates, relatlTe toxicity, U.8.DJL. 
816. 

availability in foods containing oxalates, 
724. 

blood, relation to egg formation in hen, 
Wla. 626. 

carbonate, effect on digestion of other 
nutrients by laying bens, 682. 
cyanamlde and decomposition products, 
physlolQglcol studlMi, Ohio 640. 
cyanasside. use, 608. 
deficiency in iafcncy* clinical manifesta- 
tions, 886 » 


Caletum— 43ontlttued. 

in •bcimi of Mnf ind non- 
laylng hens. 686. 

effect on earbohyimte mtttiisitwi, t84 
extra, in poultry ration, tnereiiae of 
eocddloeis snsceptllilllty, Wb, 869, 
gluconate solutions, oo n ce n tr a te d , 
method for making, OM. 
hypochlorite, germicidal efficiency, 698* 
in animal organism, sources, require- 
ments. and absorption, 281. 
in cheeses, 274. 

in cotton plant at preblooming to early 
boll stages, 629. 

In dairy rations, effect on growth, repro- 
duction, -and lactation, Oreg. 687. 
in evaporated milk, determination, 689. 
ionisation, conditions affecting, 881. 
metabolism in dairy cows, effect of feed- 
ing low-caldum rations for long peri- 
ods, 98. 

ration, low, effect on reproduction in 
cattle, 888. 

significance as minor plant food, 462. 
state of in body fiulds, 881. 
utilisation by chicks, Nebr. 888. 

Calendra oryea, eee Rice weevil. 

Calendula smut in Oregon, U.8.D.A. 

Calf, anomalous beart in, 897. 

calf, congenital deformity in, 100. 

California 8tation, notes, 676, 788. 

California University, notes, 676, 788. 

CalHphora sp. in sheep, 286. 

CalUpborldae from wounds of domestie ani- 
mals, 78. 

Ciilliptamue italieue, ecology, biology, and 
parasites, 67. 

OalloeoJfTMOhue maoulatve, eee Cowpea weevil, 
southern. 

CaUmycterue eetariue^ 
in liaryUnd, 227. 

native to Japan now in United States, 
U.8.DJL. 866. 

Calorimeter, semi-automatic respiration, 891. 

Calves — 

effect of skim milk foam, Mont. 687. 
fattening on ground flax and other pro- 
tein supplements, 8.Dak. 68. 
fed milk, vitamin D requirement, 88. 
low vitamin D rickets in, 269. 
native v. grade Hereford, gains on pas- 
ture, N.C. 79. 

newborn, changes in weight, niation 
to feeding method, 89. 
pasteurised milk for, 686. 
raising, Mina. 91. 

raising on mtnimwm amount of whole 
milk, Md. 676. 

raising on remade skim milk with fish 
meal, U.8 .DjIl. 676. 
rickets in, pathology, 88. 
suckling, convulsions in, 100. 
vaccination with B. C. O. vaccine, 892. 
veal, differences In quality and need for 
accurate grading at shipping points. 
Wis. 664. 

vitamin D requisemeuts, 849. 
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CalTei — Continued. 

joung, dlieaiet of, bacteriological ozaml- 
nation of 100 fatal catea, 654. 
Camphor icale, biology and control, n.B.DJL. 
668 . 

CamvonotU9 e(mpre99UB of louth India, biol- 
ogy and economic statue, 826. 

Oampoplem n.sp., notes, 76. 

CamptohroohiU nttmloaua, life history and 
habits, 77. 

Campylomma verlaaoi, life history and 
habits, 77. 

Canary birds* mites, cause of human der- 
matosis, 848. 

Cankerworm, fall and spring, efficiency of 
banding for, 872. 

Canning — 

crops, diseases, N.Y.State 786. 
crops, research on, 777. 
home, by safe methods, Mont 278. 
Cantaloup, see Muskmelon. 

OopilloHo— 

aerophila from foxes, 226. 
retuaa, notes, 226. 

spp. of esophagus and craw of fowls, 
401. 

Capillary — 

fra^Iity, apparatus for determining, 
420. 

resistance test, effect of increased mag- 
nification, 728. 

resistance test, Oothlin's method, 728. 
Oapitophwrua palmeras n.Bp., description, 
871. 

Capons and caponising, 686. 

Carabaos — 

blood of, chemical analysis, 883. 
susceptibility to experimental tubercu- 
losis, 260. 

Carbohydrate metabolism, effect of calcium, 
724. 

Carbohydrates — 

in fruits and yegetables, basis of classi- 
fication, 876. 

of breads, aTallability, 277. 
of lupine seeds, 440. 
type, effect on synthesis of B yltamins 
in digestlTe tract. Pa. 428. 

Carbon — 

and nitrogen transformations In water- 
logged soil, 806. 
dioxide— 

aerial fertilisation of wheat with, 
488. 

anaesthetic properties, 466. 
assimilation, 462. 

balance at high light intensities, 
817. 

injury to apples at low tempera- 
tures, 41. 

intake of apple leaves, effect of fish 
* oil sprays, 208. 

Intake of apple leaves, effect of 
spraying, 208. 

intake of apple leaves, effect of 
summer oik^ 204. 


Carbon — Continued, 
dioxide— continued. 

intake of apple leaves, dfeets of 
fertilisers, 208. 

partial pressure, effect on photo- 
synthetic efficiency, 17. 
storage, 464. 

disulfide, anthelmintic value, 261. 
disulfide, use against Japanese beetle, 
tJ.8.D.A. 287. 

in organic compounds, determination, 
446. 

in soils, determination by wet oxidation 
method, 209. 

monoxide, anaesthetic properties, 466. 
monoxide, effect on plants, 466. 
soil organic, determination by reduc- 
tion of chromic acid, 446. 
tetrachloride tests against rabbit para- 
sites, 648. 

Carcinoma, spontaneous, of mammary gland 
of inbred strain of mice, 476. 

Cardamom, new disease in south India, 870. 

Caribou, Alaska-Yukon, relation to man and 
status, U.S D.A. 68. 

Carnations — 

flower splitting, prevention, 111. 486. 
greenhouse culture in sand, N.J. 44. 
variety tests, N.C. 44. 

Carotene — 

absorption, 182. 

absoiption and utilization in choledo- 
chocolonostomlzed vitamin A-deflclent 
rats, 288. 

and cryptoxanthln as precursors of 
vitamin A, relative potency, U.8.D.A. 
726. 

in com silage, effect of condition at 
cutting time, 89. 

in flour extracts, determination, 167. 
in milk of different breeds of cows, 
Ohio 840; Wis. 686. 
in pineapples, 494. 

in plant feeds, relation to vitamin A 
value, U.B.D.A. 78. 
in rations for dairy calves, 89. 
production by bacteria, effect of glyc- 
erol, Wis. 486. 

utilisation by jaundiced and phosphorus 
treated vitamin A-deflcient rats, 288. 

Carotenoid — 

in barley seedlings, development, 817. 
pigments in wheat varieties, 483. 

Carpet beetles, studies, [N.Y.] Cornell 809. 

Oarpocapaa pomonella, aee Codling moth. 

OorpopMlua hem4ptarua, aee Fruit beetle, 
dried. 

Carrot — 

diseases, fungus, at Botfaamsted and 
Woburn, 647. 

rust fly, attractants for, 671. 

Carrots — 

color in, factors affecting, 687. 
growth and color, effect of eavitonmenti 
[N.Y.ICcraell n7. 
varieties, new, Wis. 466 . 
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diftttlui* efitet «f tltsi^ B Mdeaeari 
a90. 

metaboUfm, ga—ooi txchange 

and heat prodnetton, 80. 
xratrltlre yaloa, effect of heat and alco 
hoi extraetion, 1S4. 

purification, effect to diet of chick, 888. 
atudlea, M.Y.Btate 740. 
tryptic-ereptic dlgeitlon, techxde for 
study, 748. 

Casiava — 

fiour, Tiicoiity of dilute lolutions, 690. 
leaf curl diaeaae, 787. 
moeaic, probable rector in Nigeria, 653 
refuse meal, feeding value for chicks, 
886 . 

root, vitamin B complex in, 284. 
variety tests, P.B. 180. 

Caatida viridU, biology and ecology, 78 
Caatnia Uoua intercepted in Honolulu, 
HawaU.Sugar Planters* 234. 

Catalase activity of stored apples, 642. 
Catalpa — 

growth rate, effect of 1084 drought. 
Ark. 782. 

sphinx, studies, Ark. 816. 

Catalysis and Induction in homogeneous sys- 
tems, theory, 680. 

Cataract formation in rats on diet contain- 
ing galactose, 410. 

Cataract in rata fed on high lactose rations, 
418. 

Catarrh, malignant, outbreak, 100. 
Oatolacoua ameoviridia, notes, 75. 

Cats, hypophysectomy, 26. 

Cattle — aee also Calves, Cows, Heifers, Live- 
stock, and Steers. 

baby beef, production, Minn. 70. 
beef, adapted to Gulf Coast area, 
U.S.D.A. 78. 

beef, feeding costs and returns, Mich. 
717. 

beef, grasing, Ga. 877. 
beef, improvement through breeding, 
Fla. 248. 

beef, winter roughages for, Oa. 877. 
blindness of nutritional origin, 89. 
blood, bactericidal properties during in- 
fection with BruoaUa abortua, Wls. 
689. 

blood composition, 247, 
blood groups in, 28. 
breeding, Minn. 79. 

breeding, management, and record-of- 
performanoe studies, X7.B.D.A. 676. 
breeds, age correction factor for. 111. 686. 
breeds, differences in vitamin A and 
carotene content of milk, Wls. 686. 
dairy— ^ also Cows. 

breeding, feeding, and management, 
XI.S.DA. 686. 

ealctuin And phomdiomis metabolism, 
Vt 98, 

ealoc lakarltancelD, 88. 
eotUaatlng eendtttott ta, Ifio. 686. 
gt Wi. 


Cattlon'-Oonttonad* 
dalir^ e a nrikned . 

growth, aspradnetipii, an4 |idtat|hin 
on rationa varying la mlafffali 
and vitamins, Greg. 68T. 
improvement, 682, 
live weights, estimating, Ifo. 886, 
rye as grain feed. Moat 667t 
Danish Bed, evaluatioa at Minnesota 
Station, 786. 

disease — see also apeoifio d f ie as e p . 

outbreak at Harrow, Ontario, 99. 
dynamic effects of foo^s above and be- 
low maintenance, 79. 
feeder grades, comparison. Fa. 877. 
feeding, A» L V. fodder v. ration 
tainlng mangolds and bay, 888. 
feeding experiments, Ind. 243. 
fly sprays for, role of pine oil in, DM. 
828. 

grub, control in Ontario, 814. 
grubs, northern and common, control, 
286. 

herd production, effect of breeding MB- 
ciency and culling, 80. 
herd, station, permanent records in, 89. 
herds free from abortion, establishment 
and maintenance, Oreg. 698. 
in Costa Blca, parasites, 846. 
inheritance of high production, devel- 
opment of strains for, U.S.D.A. 676. 
Jersey, wrytail as heritable defect in, 
622, Idaho 22. 
lethal factors in, 760. 
native and first-cross Hereford, meat 
quality, N.C. 79. 

on fertilised and rotationally graaed 
pastures, grazing experiments, Wis. 
477. 

phosphorus requirement on alfalfa hay, 
682. 

plague, see Binderpest 
poisoning, see Livestock poisoning, 
Plants, poisonous, and apeotfio plants, 
purebred, breeding, effect of daily con- 
trol boards, 01. 

reproduction in, effect of low calMum 
ration, 887. 

spray, home-made, Mich. 267. 
sterility in South Africa, 892. 
sterility in, sprouted oats fbr, 84. 
tick — see also Ticks. 

Australian, notes, IT.S,DA* 816, 
pest in Philippines, contfol and 
eradication, 644. 

vitamin A requirements, mtnimnm, 027* 
vitamin D studies with, 688, 
wintering, value of crop Meanings for, 
N.a 79. 

young, rlcketsdike d is ease in, Minn. 
628. ^ 

Cauliflower — 

black spot disease, 796. 
mdtum [K,T,]CocnMl 68A « 

Pbptaphthora root rot, 849. * 

Ca n l epl MIn i MMn aen A antMt 
CeeidQsqidah, dmerlptkww nat mim 
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Cedar rait studies, N.Y.Btate 786. 

Cedar, southern white, Orsmotperoiifi^tein 
myrioaHum on, host-parasite relations, 
668 . 

Celery 

bacteriosis due to Baoittui oarotovorua, 
217. 

blights, field control, [N.Y.]ComeU 786. 
borax as fertiliaer for, 486. 
breeding. [N.Y.]Comell 777. 
diseases, 498. 

fertiliser experiments, Ohio 778. 
mosaic diseases of California, 849. 
mosaic, uncommon form, destructive- 
ness and control, 785. 
mosaic virua, southern, classification. 
658. 

self-blanching, substance in with physio- 
logical action similar to ethylene, 486. 
vitamin G in, 885. 

Coll — aee also Plant cells. 

physiology, problems of, 462. 
substances, reactions of dyes with, 441. 
Cells— 

elongation mechanism and properties of 
ceU wall, 618. 

permoability to water, effect of cations. 
174. 

production from aspen wood, Minn. 4. 
a Cellulose, production from cane bagasse and 
foliage, P.R.C 0 I. 150. 

Celotex protection for bees, 524. 

Cement and concrete, chemistry, treatise, 
298. 

CenoHfflum abietU, differential characters. ! 
806. 

Centipede, garden — 
control, 232. 

economic status in California, 525. 
Cephalin, electrometric titration, 447. 
Oephaiolma — 

eontraetut, description, 509. 
cmJmetmia n.sp., description, 509. 
fnamtmua n.8p., description, 509. 
aifmmetrioua, description, 509. 
CephaloBporium on elm in Illinois, 59. 
Cephenompla pratti from blacktailed deer, 
846. 

Cerambydd beetles, new, from Puerto Rico, 
P.R.C 0 I. 524. 

OwatUHa ospifota, sea Fruitfiy, Mediterra- 
nean. 

catalpae, aee Catalpa sphinx. 
CeratophyUua faaoUUua, aee Rat fiea. 
Ceratopogoninae of Algeria, biology, 818. 
CeratBatomeUM — 

)lmbrtota on sweetpotato, N.C. 51. 
pint, cause of blue stain of pine, 868. 
ulnU, notes, 507, 508 ; U.8.D.A. 60. 
uUm, research during 1984, 862. 

MlnU, transmission through root grafts, 
805. 

Cerooapora — 

leaf spot fungus of cowpea, life history, 

654. 

notes, 804. 

rubt, perfect stage, 218. 


Cereal — 

black stem rust, guarantlae enforcement, 
U.8.D.A. 785. 

crops, diseases in Kenya Colony, 216. 
diseases, 408. 
diseases in Japan, 787. 
diseases In northern Georgia, U.S.D.A. 
49. 

foot rot, effect of mechanical seed In- 
jury, 500. 

mixture, special, effect on growth of 
infants, 879. 

root rot in New South Wales, 702. 
rust — see also Rusts and apeeifte hoata. 
problems in Australia, 787. 
susceptibility, effect of fertilisers, 
651. 

rusts, epidemiology, 787. 
rusts, races, determination, 651. 
rusts, relation to humidity, 787. 
rusts, surveys, U.S.DjL 7M. 
smuts — see alao Smut and apeeifte hoata. 
loose and covered, host-parasite re- 
lations, 794. 

Cereals — aee alao Grain and apeeifte graina. 
antioxygenic effect for lard, 275. 
Dilophoaphora disease, 851. 
in competition with weeds, rate of seed- 
ing and yield, 684. 
nutritive value, 411. 
separate and in mixtures, tests, Ohio 28. 
stomatal frequency in, 178. 
threshing single panicles, device for, 
771. 

Ccroplaatea — 

ftoridenaia, aee Wax scale, Florida, 
genus, geographical distribution In 
Palearctlc region, 811. 
spp., parasite of, 825. 

Cestodes, anoplocephallne, of North Ameri- 
can rabbits, 695. 

Oeuthoapora n.sp., description, 788. 

Cevitamic acid — 

for infantile scurvy, 729. 
hemolytic action, 425. 

Chaetocnema-^ 

dentieulata, notes, U.B.D.A. 815. 
pulioanria, aee Com fiea beetle. 
Ohaetodaoaa — 

eueurlHtae, effect of low temperatures, 
875. 

ferrugineua doraaUa, development, 875. 
Chaff cutter knife, form of, 558. 

Chalaropaia thielavioidea on nursery walnut 
trees, studies, 59. 

Chaldds— 

knoum to attack lac insects, list, 877. 
new from Egypt and the Sudan, 825. 
Ohaieodermua aenena, aee Cowpea curcuUo. 
Chalpbion epaneum, predator of black widow 
spider, dp, 675. 

Cheese — 

acid, in Csechoslovakia, prodaethni of 
skimmed milk for, 586. 

Austrian, called Quargel, Hum 80 ur 
ndlk, 585. 

brick, manufacture, UJLD.A. B5S. 
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CbeeM--C!oiitiiiii$d. 

ealdttm and phmphmm in, 174. 
Camembert, mannfactnn, affaet oir beat- 
Ittf milk, 086. 

Cheddar, bitter flaror In, 90. 

Cheddar, canned, experlmenta with, 90. 
CbeMar, making experlmentc, 90. 
Cheddar, nitrogenous decomposition and 
llaTor, eltbet of LaotohaoUlui oatel, 
Iowa 848. 

cream, gas formation In, 848. 
cream, gassy defect in, 90. 
cream, manufacture, addlty in, 00. 
Smmental, bad spots in, 688. 

Bmmental, formation of holes in, efforts 
to change, 685. 

Bmmental, pasteurisation of milk for, 
084. 

foreign types, manufacture in State of 
Washington, 00. 

Gouda and Edam, manufacture, 685. 
hard, decomposition of fat in, 534. 
hard, production from heated milk, 636 
Iowa blue, preparation of mold powder 
for, 691. 

making on the farm, N.T.State 268. 
Manchego, red band disease, 688. 
manufacture with pasteurised milk, 
684. 

meal v. tankage In pig rations, Wis. 626. 
mixed with margarine, manufacture and 
sale, 686. 

moisture in, differences in measure* 
ments, Wls. 636. 

molding, effect of irradiation, 691. 
of Bel Paese type, acldoproteolytes in 
pasteurisation of milk for, 584. 
per capita consumption and price, rela- 
tion to factory pay rolls, Wis. 654. 
preserved melted, problem of preserva- 
tives in, 686. 

processed, ash and nitrogen distribution, 

89. 

production by Bmmental method from 
partly heated milk, 686. 
qualities, improving, U.S.D.A. 686. 
quality, predicting, Wis. 636. 
ripe, lactic add determination, 684. 
ripening, acceleration, 684. 
ripening of milk for, 684. 
ripening, significance of acldoproteolytes 
in, 682. 

ripening, structural changes In casein 
during, 90. 

Bomano, moldiness in, 844. 

Boquefbrt, studies, 686. 
skipper, effect of temperature and 
humidity, 824. 

soft, of Bel Paese type, manufacture, 

90. 

sweetcurd cottage, directions for mak- 
ing, nii 844. 

Swiss, bacteriology, 97, 844. 

Swiss, manufactuting in Wisconsin and 
I7JIJ3JL 686. 

Swlsa, of low fit content, production, | 
Win. 686. I 


Cheese — Centhraad. 

Swisb, YOlo of bacteflil cnttuobi in* 

Wls. 686. 

Tllsiter, mtnufecture, 686. 

Tlroler gray, nature ahd iBan«fiwtnl% 

686 . 

Chemical elements, minor, relation to plant 
nutrition, 615. 

Chemistry — 

agricultural, yearbook for, 298. 
plant and microbial, research, Wls. 486. 
Chenopodium oil tests against rabbit para- 
sites, 648. 

Cbermes pini, notes, 69. 

Cherries — 

Cwryneum affecting, Idaho 60. 
cracking In, 491 ; Idaho 86. 
fertilizer experiments in Hudson Talley, 
N.T.Stote 778. 

maraschino, studies, N.Y.State 740. 
mineral defidency studies, 640. 
pruning, response, U.S.D.A. 685. 
rootstocks for. 111. 486. 
sour, fertilizer requirements, N.T.State 
779. 

sour, pruning, 111. 486. 
spray residue removal from, 17.S.DJL 
200 . 

btorage at freezing temperatures, [N.Y.] 
Cornell 778. 

sweet, cracking, N.Y.State 778. 
varieties, N.Y.State 778. 

Cherry — 

aphid, black, development on secondary 
host plants, 871. 

buckskin as major pest In California, 
786. 

Juice, beverages from, N.Y.State 740. 
Juice, concentration by freezing, Idaho 
86 . 

Juice, fermentation, chemical changes 
accompanying, 692. 
leaf spot, control, Wis. 497. 
rust, studies, 228. 

trees, behavior In Hudson Valley, N.Y. 
State 206. 

Chestnut — 

bark disease, quarantine r^ulatlons In 
California, 786. 

blight in California, 224, 786. 
blight on Pacific coast, U.8JD.Ar 646. 
weevil, anatomy and biology, 827. 
Chestnuts, Chinese, behavior on Cocndl 
University grounds, 494. 

Chiasmata in AlUwm HaiMomm, interstitial 
localisation, gene for control, 184, 620. 
Chick- 

hatchery industry, economic survey, 
U.S.DJL 717. 

tissues, spectrum analysis, 680. 

Chicken, canned, pellagra-preventiva valuer 
286. 

Chickens, tas Chicks, Fowls, Hens, PbhlttF, 
ssid Pullets. 

Chickpea seeds, yidd and quality, effset ef 
inoeulation with nodule baetsda, 169. 
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Chlckfr— 

aotlbemorrbagic Titamln of, 246, 682. 
l>onei, effect of Iclnde of grain, Wis. 

52a 

brooder, diieases of, [Conn.]Storri. 107. 
caBsaTa refose meal for, 885. 
com bran in rations, 884. 
daj-old, weight, growth rate, and siie 
of egg, correlation, WIb. 626. 
deformities in, low hatchablllty dne to, 
878. 

hatching three times a year, Ohio 88. 
nutrition, 888. 

nutritive value of rations, effect of sup- 
plementary iodine, 87. 
protein levels of rations, Del. 78. 
respiratory disease due to flltrable vi- 
rus, 107. 

scurvy-like or hemorrhagic disease in, 

688 . 

sexing at hatching time, N.J. 26. 
Bering, guide, 581. 
simplified rations for, adequacy, 834. 
slipped tendon in, relation to excess 
phosphorus, Wis. 526. 
utilisation of nitrogen, calcium, and 
phosphorus, Nebr. 888. 
vitamin B requirements. 111. 626. 

Children — see alto Boys and Infants. 

calcium deficiency, clinical manifesta- 
tions, 888. 

calcium, phosphorus, and nitrogen re- 
tention, effect* of diets, 125. 
development and parent education, 
studies, [N.Y.]Cornell 429. 
health and growth on low-priced diet, 
279. 

in Cardiff, survey of physical condition, 
129. 

on relief, nutritional survey, 279. 
preschool, protein needs, 180. 
school, growth in weight and height, 
seasonal variations, Tex. 877. 
school, health in, factors promoting, 
Utah 417. 

school, of rural Rhode Island, milk, 
fruit, and vegetables in diet, B.I. 416. 

Chinch bug — 

campaign protects com from first brood, 
U.S.D.A. 66. 
in Ohio, Ohio 280. 
notes, U.S.D.A. 815. 
preference for barley as an early breed- 
ing ground. 111. 612. 
resistance in corn, factors in, 518. 
second brood, resistance and suscepti- 
bility of com strains to, 870. 
varietal resistance of com to, IlL 612. 

Chloramine-T, germicidal eificlency, 692. 

Chlorides — 

in milk, [N.Y.]Cornell 887. 
small ''quantities in water, determination, 
682. 

Cfhlorita higuttula, role in cotton club leaf 
disease, 667. 


Chlorophyll — 

content, relation to rate of jAotosyn- 
thesis, 768. 

in barley seedlings, d^eiopment, 817. 
maternal inheritance in sorghum, 21. 
synthesis in plants, significance of po- 
tassium for, 618. 

Chloropidae of Kansas, 528. 
Ohoerottrongyhu pudendoteoiut, notes, 694. 
Cholesterol feeding in rats, effects, 880. 
Choline, diets low in, effects, 280. 
Chortoioetea termiaUfera, egg parasite of, 
826. 

Ohortophila — 

brassiooe, see Cabbage maggot. 
dlicrura, tee Seed-corn maggot. 
Chromosomes — 

heteromorphic A of tomato, differing in 
satellite slse, 180. 
in banana, 180. 

number in Bleuaine species, 472. 
number in relatives of Zea maya, 828. 
of com and teosinte hybrids, pairing, 
472. 

pairing, relation to fertilisation, 619. 
plant, combined fixing and staining 
method, 611. 

segregation in cases of mutual translo- 
cations in. Mo. 770. 
somatic, associations Induced by heat 
and chloral hydrate treatments, 470. 
structure and behavior, N.Y.State 179. 
study, permanent root tip smear meth- 
od, 611. 

Chrysanthemln chloride from purple-husked 
corn, 440. 

Chrysanthemum — 

Beptoria on, n.B.D.A 646. 
tumors, studies, 649. 

Chrysanthemums, hardy, test, Ohio 45. 
Chryaobothfia — 

eharyaoela, notes, Ga. 866. 
femorata, see Apple tree borer, fiat- 
headed. 

Chrysomelidae of Utah, list, 875. 
Ohryaomphalua — 

aonidum, tea Red scale, Florida. 
aurantU, see Bed Scale, California. 
obaourua, see Scale, obscure. 

Church, social problem in South Dakota, 
S.Dak. 278. 

Cider making, N.Y.State 740. 

Cigarette beetle, see Tobacco beetle. 
Cigarette smoke, nicotine content, 152. 
Cigars, number consumed in United States 
1920-84, Wis. 654. 

Oknew leotulariua, see Bedbugs. 

Cinara — 

phamberlini a.sp., description, 821. 
idahoenaia n.sp., description, 871. 
aoaroburaaro n.Bp., description, 821. 
Cinchona seedling blight, cause, 806. 
Cinnamon-vine tubers, nematodes parasitic 
in, 808. 

OirpMa unipuneta, see An n y w or ms. 
Cirrhosis, hypertrophic, of liver of horse, 
99. 


Ohioroahrea aayi, see Stlnkbug, Ssy*s. 
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atrftte detenniaAticm^ 800; 

Cltiie add— 

and oxalic acid mixtures^ aiMilTaii, 688. 
determination, 68T. 

Citm i" ' ■ 

areoiate apot due to Leptoaphaeria 
bondari, 800. 

bererages, alcoholic, U.B.DJl. 680. 
byproduct neee, effect on fresh fmit 
market, U.8.DJk. 4. 
canker and melanose, qnarantine regu- 
lations in California, 780. 
canker eradication, C.B.DjI. 786. 
canker in Texas, n.8.D.A. 40. 
cutworms, notes, 71. 
damplng-off, P.R.Col. 212. 
flea beetle, unidentifled, life history, 
economic status, and control, 286. 
fruits — see alto Lemons, Oranges, etc. 
add, maturity and quality in, 404. 
bruises, new method of rerealing, 
861. 

new, descriptions, 648. 
redudng decay in, with borax, 
U.8.D.A. 662. 

sodium metaborate as antiseptic, 
T7.8.D.A. 686. 

variety tests, P.R.Col. 198. 
fumigation with form tent, 614. 
genus, mycorrbixal habit in, 761. 
groves, southern green stinkbug con- 
trol in, 667. 

insects, control with oil emulsions, Ala. 

66 . 

keeping qualities, effect of spraying 
with maleic acid, 204. 
leaf miner, red and black, life history, 
economic status, and control, 286. 
marketing agreements, 271. 
mottle-leaf, treatment, 661. 
peel oils, X7.B.DJL 680. 
pests, new or seldom injurious in Cali- 
fornia, 614. 

propagation tests, P.R.C 0 I. 198. 

ring blotch, records, 787. 

root diseases, studies, 69. 

rust mite, control. n.B.D.A. 814. 

scab, spraying for, 507. 

seedlings grown from X-rayed seed. 

growth modifleations, 494. 
stem-end rot, seasonal relation to dead 
twigs, Tex. 68. 
thorns, studies, 769. 
thrips damage, factors in, 617. 
trees, insect pests in Formosa, 867. 
white root grubs, control, 618. 
whitefly, tee Whltefly, citrus. 

Civilian Conservation Corps— 

can^ps, agricultural instruction for edu- 
cational advisers and instructors in, 
8T4. 

camps aid In bark beetle control In 
western forests, n.8.D.A. 66. 
work in forests of United States, 
UJ.1IJL 846. 

Olstferecpor ft H a Umgiiparum n.sp., descrip- 
tion, W. 


daF* ‘ y 

ootttiiit of SCO; IkO* 

tors, 161. ' .f-' ■ 

fraction, signlBcaneo of ilPo 8titrtbiitio8 
In, 698. 

loam soil, distribution of pbOspboric 
acid in three horlsons, 812. 
ratio in soils as index of susceptibility 
to erosion, 806. 

Clays, colloidal, rate of water sorption by, 
458. 

Clematis, large and small flowered, culture, 
treatise, 644. 

Climate— eeo also Meteorology, 
and insect ecology, 746. 
and weathdr of Bast and Central Africa, 
746. 

of northern Nevada. 8. 

Climatological data, U.S.D.A. 7, 696. 

Climatological data for air conditioning, 460. 

CUnoatomum van dar hoati n.sp., notes, 640. 

Cloatridium — 

oeetobutplioumt reduction of propional- 
dehyde and propionic add by, 489. 
botulinum, insect carriers, 672. 
botuUnum types C and D, toxins, anti- 
genic components, 640. 
butpUowm, butyl and isopropyl alcohols 
produced by, 694. 

thennoaaooharolvtioum, agglutination re- 
actions, 179. 

foeZokil, intestinal infection caused by, 

100 . 

. welohH, results of maggot therapy, 698. 

Clothes moth, webbing, nutritional reigpiire- 
ments, [N.Y.] Cornell 809. 

Clothes moths — 

action of eulan on woolens treated for, 
812. 

hydrogenated naphthalene as fumigant, 
n.S.D.A. 816. 

studies, [N.Y.] Cornell 809. 

Clover — 

alsike, feeding, effects on horses, 99. 
crimson, vernalisation experiments, 
U.8.D.A. 626. 
culture, HI. 477. 
cutting tests, Ohio 28. 
diseases, fungus, at Rothamsted and Wo- 
burn, 647. 

fertility rotation experiments, Del. 29. 
fertiliser experiments, Idaho 27.*' 
growing for feed and litter, N.J. 29. 
hay, vitamins in, effect of stage of ma- 
turity and curing method, 242. 
Ladlno, breeding, Idaho 27. 

Ladlno, pasture, effect on UvestodE, 896. 
mite, effect of petroleum oil sprays, 77. 
nodule bacteria, effldency of strains, 760. 
red, and grass spedes, dry matter iu, 
188. 

red, as summer crop for green manure, 
U.S.D.A, 477. 

red, breeding, Idaho 27 ; U.B.D.A. 628. 
red, cold-hardiness studiee, Hd. 826. 
red, culture, IlL 477. 
red, culture experiments, Ohio 28. 
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Clorer — Continued. 

red. effect of atmospheric pressare, 761. 
red, eqnilibriom moisture, 708. 
red, nodule production, effect of carbo- 
hydrate-nitrogen relation, 778. 
red, nurse crop and cutting tests, 111. 
477. 

red, seed production, relation to Insects, 
811. 

red, Tariety tests, Idaho 27 ; 111. 477 : 

N.C. 28 ; Ohio 28. 
sweet, tee Sweetclover. 

Club work, tee 4-H club. 

Cocddia — 

biological considerations, 802. 
limiting population by diet and drugs. 
695. 

Coccidiosls — 

avian, effects of acid treatments, 106. 
in bovines and poultry, 106. 

In mink, 100. 

susceptibility of poultry, effect of extra 
calcium in ration, Wls. 530. 
treatment with azamlne, 100. 
Ooooidoctonua ceroplaatae n.sp., description, 
825. 

Coccids — 

larvicide studies, new method, 812. 
rare lepldopterous parasites, 812. 
Ooooophagua gumeui, immunity of pineapple 
mealybug to, 664. 

Cooout ‘hetp&ridum, tee Scale, soft. 
Oochliomyia — 

amerioana, failure to survive winter of 
1934-35, 227. 
americana, notes, Qa. 366. 
maoellaria, tee Screwworms. 
spp. from wounds of domestic animals, 
78. 

Cockchafer beetle in Wales, control, 826. 
Cockroach, Hawaiian, respiratory ventilation 
in, 517. 

Coconut — 

oil meal, effect on fat percentage in 
mUk, [N.Y.] Cornell 887. 
spike moth, control, 70. 

Coconuts, insects affecting, 229, 514. 

Cod meal v. herring meal for fattening pigs, 
680. 

Codling moth — 

and weather, 522. 

attractiveness of esters of ethyl acetate 
series, 522. 

bait, trap records, 866. 
biological control, N.Y.State 815. 
bionomics and control, Del. 66. 
control, 520, 817; Ark. 816; N.Y.State 
816; Pa. 867; U.8.D.A. 814. 
control and spray Injury, 669. 
control, growers' experiences, 228. 
control, Idaho spray program, 872. 
control in arid regions, calcium arse' 
nate for, 521. 
control in Australia, 821. 
control in California, 521. 
control in Colorado, 871. 
control in Washington, 821. 


Codling moth»-Cbntiniied. 

control, new measures for, Idaho 66. 
control, nicotine vapor in, 621. 
control, status, 821. 
control with calcium arsenate in arid 
region, 228. 
in India, 821. 
in Persian walnuts, 622. 
infestation, effect of artificial light, 
N.Y.State 815. 

I insecticides, field methods for study, 228. 
light trapping, 284. 
menace to orchards, Wis. 518. 
research, 228. 

spray experiments, design for testing 
technic, 521. 
studies in Iowa, 866. 
trap, improved, 612. 

Cod-liver oil — 

and irradiated yeast, comparison of 
antirachitic value, 882. 
toxicity, IN.Y.] Cornell 82, 887. 

Coffee — 

bark disease, notes, 212. 
bean weevil, biology, 678. 
berry beetle borer, fungus parasite, 827. 
chlorosis and die-back in Kenya, 59. 
cultural practices in Kona district, 
Hawaii 781. 

culture, propagation, and pruning ex- 
periments, P.B.Col. 198. 
die-back, Blgon, studies, 804. 
hybridization, 48. 
insects affecting, 229. 
plants yellowing, 787. 
root disease due to Armillaria sp., 787. 
spraying experiments, 229. 
tree, Kentucky, germinating, 47. 

Colds— 

among students, effect of vitamin A on, 
422. 

effect of vitamin A, 428. 

Ooleophora larioeUa, tee Larch casebearer. 
Coleoptera — 

^m Japanese beetle traps in southern 
Ontario, 814. 

North American, described immature 
stages, bibliography, I7.S.D.A. 227. 
of India, immature stages, 618. 
of semiarid southwestern North Amer- 
ica, peculiarities, 812. 
wood-attacking, of forest of Fontaine- 
bleau, 818. 

Coleoptile growth, effect of auxin, aging, and 
food, 467. 

Coleus hlumei leaves, vitamin A in, effect of 
nutritive state, 20. 

Coleus roots attacked by nematodes, ana- 
tomical changes, 868. 

Ooli-a0rogenet group, test media, comparison, 
847. 

Colitis, nonspedflc, etiology, alltrgie factor 
in, 672. 

OoUetotriohum — 

faioaum, biology, XI.8.D.A. 646. 
fragmHae, notes, 647. 
gfoeotporMiet, notes, TtS. 60, ^ , 



UmdmutManmm, Virtedlikg Umm for rt- 
■istanoe to, 795. 

•pp., notes, 68. 

CoUoUUO— 

behaTior of aoUa, laws, 162. 
fractions from ssajor soil series of Ala- 
bama, composition, 768. 

Colloida-* 

of great groups of soils, composition and 
constitution, U.B.DAl. 600. 
role in milk and its products, Minn. 91. 
soil, methods of study, Wls. 451. 
soil, mineral in, 742. 
soil, sorption of liquids by, 458. 

Colon organisms in milk and water, detec- 
tion, [N.Y.lComeU 887. 

Color inheritance in dairy cattle, 88. 

Color preferences of housefly, 628. 

Colorado College, notes, 288. 

Colorado Station, notes, 288. 

Colorimeter, photronlc, application to deter- 
mination of fluoride, 581. 

Colostrum — 

effect on proteins of blood sera of young 
animals, 829. 

milk fat, lecithin in, Ind. 288. 
milk, vitamin A and carotene in, Wis. 
586. 

Columbine borer, control, [N.T.] Cornell 809. 
Columbine borer, parasite of, 71. 

Combines — 

bibliography, U.S.DJk. 270. 
cost of using in Great Plains and north- 
west, U.8.D.A. 712. 

Commodity control in Paclflc area, sympo- 
sium, 718. 

Composts for improving soil of small farms, 
U.S.D.A. 8. 

Concrete — 

and cement, chemistry, treatise, 293. 
draintile, studies, Minn. 108. 
joists, precast, in farm structures, 70S. 
pavements, structural design, U.S.D.A. 
402, 661, 704. 

Conifers — 

of western North America, phytogeog- 
raphy, 769. 

of western South America, phytogeog- 
raphy, 769. 

terminal wilt and stem canker in New 
Zealand, 806. 

OoMothurium on elm in Illinois, 60. 
Connecticut [New Haven] Station, notes, 
898. 

Oonotraeh9lu9 nenuphar, eee Plum curcullo. 
Oontarinla^ 

maefOipennie n.sp., new to Hawaii, 664. 
pprivora, eee Pear midge. 

Convergent ladybeetle tor control of aphids, 
N.Y.Btate 816. 

Cooking equipment, elsetrlc, separate pieces 
of, U.8.DJL 788. 

Cooperative purehasing and marketing asso- 
datiens, methods and practiees, N.C. 116. 
Cooperatins, midwest, recent eoonomic 
treadle of cuneem to, 718. 


OoopeHa eutUe^ notes, hH* 

Oooperta pmntMa, tdeatltr* 

Oopidoeoma ppreime, introductton add Ifter* 
atlon, 76. 

Copper — 

and iron therapy, effect on hemokidbltt 
contmit of Intents* blood, 884. 
biological significance and rdation to 
iron metabolism, 126. 
fungicide, new colloidal, development, 
Del. 60. 

fungicides as peach sprays, 647. 
fungicides for control of downy mildew 
of cantaloup, Del. 60. 
in anemia control, importance. 111. 626. 
in blood of men and women, 126. 
in grain, effect of soil and variety, 778. 
in milk, minute amounts, detmmiim- 
tion, 582. 

in milk, relation to oily flavor, 588. 
in sprays, varietal response of potatoes 
to, 798. 

in sugar condensed milk, 90. 
in various pure copper compounds, Wls. 
668 . 

in white, whole wheat, and rye breads, 
280. 

lime-arsenlte preparations, fungicidal 
value, Wls. 497. 

mechanisms of Influence with Iron in 
promoting hemoglobin formation, Wls. 
568. 

oxide, red, fungicidal value, N.Y.Btate 
786. 

phosphate fungicide, new, for fruits, 
U.S.D.A. 646. 

poisoning causing a mosaic of cucumber 
leaves, 796. 

protectants on potatoes, stimulative ac- 
tion, [N.Y.] Cornell 786. 
role in plant growth, [N.Y.] Cornell 769. 
sulfate, effect on crops, Del. 9. 
sulfate, effect on onions, 689. 
Oopiotermee curvignathue, notes, 508. 

Ooroyra cephalonica stages, description, 70. 
Com — 

adaptation to climate, 80. 
agricultural and industrial demand for, 
Iowa 669. 

and legumes, interplantlBg, Ark. 771; 
On. 828. 

and oats, comparative rachltogenic prop- 
erty, 829. 

and soybeans for silage, [N.Y.lCorndU 
829. 

and soybeans, interplanting, N.C. 28. 
and sugar beet rotation, effect, U.8.D.A. 
646. 

and teosinte hybrids, cytogenetics of, 
472. 

Argentine flint, digestibility, effect of 
grinding, 882. 

backcrossed, random sampling and di^ 
tribution of phenotypes on ears, 769. 
bactertel wilt, studies, D.8.DJL 81, 860. 
Mt, agricultural planning and term 
management 871. 
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Corn — Continaed. 

Belt, planting for wildlife in, U.B.D.A. 
611. 

borer, European — 

notee, U.S.D.A. 816. 
parasite introduction, U.B.D.A. 816. 
resistant strains of com to, de- 
velopment, 111. 612. 
situation in Ontario, 814. 
bran, feeding value for chicks, 884. 
breeding, Idaho 27 ; Minn. 27 ; U.B.D.A. 
626. 

breeding for oil and protein content, 
III. 477. 

breeding for silage, [N.T.] Cornell 771. 
chromosomal interchange without ring 
formation, 179. 

condition at cutting, effect on carotene 
of silage, 89. 

cost of production, 111. 653. 
cultural and rotational practices for 
dry farming, 626. 

culture experiments, Ark. 771 ; Ind. 189 ; 

N.C. 28 ; Ohio 28. 
cytogenetics of, 181. 
cytological and genetlcal crossing-over 
in, correlation, 472. 

development, effect of nutritional bal- 
ance, 80. 

diseased, effect on rate of fattening of 
pigs. 111. 626. 

diseases in Kepya Colony, 216. 
earworm*— 

damage, delay in crop stabilisation 
due to, lU. 612. 

falls to overwinter at Ames, Iowa, 
227. 

larvae, nematode parasite of, U.S. 
D.A. 676. 

no beneficial effect from Tricho- 
fframma, 241. 
notes, U.S.D.A. 816. 
on Long Island, N.Y.State 816. 
protection against, N.C. 67. 
resistance, variety tests, 840. 
effect on rice yields following. Ark. 771. 
feed production per acre, Utah 626. 
feeding to hogs, preparation and method, 
Ohio 246. 

feeding to hogs, returns from, Mich. 
680. 

fertility rotation experiments, Del. 29. 
fertiliser experiments, Ind. 189. 
fertiliser mixtures for, N.C. 606. 
field and sweet, hybridisation, P.R.Col. 
198. 

flea beetle, AplanoVaoter tteuwrti over- 
wintering in, U.S.D.A. 646. 
flea beetle, relation to corn bacterial 
wilt, U.S.DA.. 61. 
flea beetles, notes, n.8.D.A. 816. 
floury endosperm in, inheritance. 111. 
477. 

for fattening steers, Mich. 248. 
gluten meal, nutritive properties, 678; 
[N.T.lCoraell 828. 


Corh — Continued. 

gluten V. lactalbumln as reserve pro- 
tein, Mo. 828. 

grinding for swine, III. 626. 
growing for feed and litter, N.J. 19. 
harvesting tests, Ohio 28. 
heritable characters, 181. 
hybrid, advanced generations, decrease 
in yields, 29. 

hybrid vigor in, nature, U.8.DA. 626. 
hybrids v. varieties, Ohio 28. 

Improved hybrids, 477. 
improvement. 111. 477. 
in rotation, cultural needs, N.C. 28. 
inbred strains, testing and utilisation. 
Conn. [New Haven] 882. 
linve for, form and rate, N.C. 28. 
linkage studies, summary, [N.Y.]Comell 
828. 

new mutants in, 471. 

.nitrogen sources, Ala. 27. 
pickers, rubber-tired equipment for, 
Ohio 706. 

plants, eared and earless, yield and 
composition, 769. 
pollen feeder on, n.B.DA.. 815. 
production, ma^lnery for, U.B.D.A. 
649. 

products, fat in, N.Y.State 740. 
purple-husked, chrysanthemin from, 
440. 

root aphid on cotton, 288; U.S.D.A. 
816. 

rootworm injury, prevention, 111. 612. 
rootworm, southern, notes, Oa. 866. 
rust, effect of fertilisers, 661. 
seed germination, chenristry, 160. 
seed pericarps. Injury to. 111. 497. 
seed treatment. 111. 792. 
seedlings, stomatal frequency in, 178. 
selected hybrid strains, Wis. 477. 
shelled, ear, and snapped, grinding for 
steers, 84. 
silage, see Silage. 

snapped, ear, and shelled, digestion 
studies when ground, 84. 
stalk rot in southern Wisconsin, Wis. 
497. 

starch from, new methods of making, 

111 . 666 . 

Stewart’s disease, see Com bacterial 
wilt 

stored ear, protection against rice wee- 
vU, N.C. 67. 

strains, resistant to second brood 
chinch bugs, 870. 
sweet, see Sweet corn, 
tissues, potassium solubility In, 618. 

V. cottonseed cake for supplemental 
feeding of range ewes, 678. 
variety tests. Ark. 771; lU. 4T7; Ind. 

189; N.C. 28; Ohio 28. 
whole, crushed, and meal as sheep feed* 
comparison, 86. 

jlelds and climate In Com Belt, 696. 
yields, effbet of potasstom, DL 4M. 
yields, effects of soybeans on, Uu 7T4. 
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dlMMe, nonvlnif, U.8.D.A. 498. 
Correlatloi^— 

eoellictoiit, r to 0 , table for tranaform- 
ing, 179. 

■Ignlflcance of s-test, 886. 

CorrofllTe aablimate for potato toll dialn- 
fection, 508* 

Coftfeiam— 

ttotryoidewn notes, 048. 
feneatratum n.nom., notes, 047. 
aalmonioolor, notes, 608. 
OoryfMibaattriuwt^ 

paeudotubareulotie, studies, 641. 
pyoffmea, disease of swine dne to, 
U.8.D.A. 098. 

pyoffenea infection of calves, 854. 
Ooryneum-^ 

MJerineMi on peach and apricot in In- 
diana, n.8.D.A. 49. 

canker of cypress in California, U.S.D.A. 
040. 

on stone fruits, Idaho 60. 

Corysa — 

and other residratory infections In 
chickens, 892. 

micro-organisms complicating course of, 

100 . 

of chickens, nltraflltration experiments 
with virus, 899. 

Cosmetics, harmless or not, X7.8.D.A. 4. 
OoamophUa aroaa, notes, 229. 

OoamcpoUtea aorOidua, aea Banana root 
borer. 

OoamopoUtaa weevils, hemipterous predators, 
820. 

Cosmos, histological variations, relation to 
photoperlodlsm, 012. 

Cotton — 

amount America should plant, Okla. 664. ; 
angular leaf spot in Mississippi, 047. 
onthocyanln pigmentation in, homolo- 
gous genes for, 181. 

aphids attacking roots, 288; I7.8.D.A. 
816. 

Arixona, quality, Arls. 600. 

Asiatic, intracapsulary bolls in, 778. 
bacterial black arm disease, 790. 
bales, baggings used to cover, TJ.8.D.A. 
712. 

Belt, agricultural planning and form 
management in, 271. 

Belt, planting for wildlife In, t7.8.D.A. 
611. 

boll dehiscence and anatomy of gyne- 
chim, 017. 

bonweevil, Malayan, notes, 229. 
boUworm, Ark. 810. 

iHweding, Ark. 771; N.C. 28; U.8.D.A. 
028. 

community production, 1T.8.D.A. 026. 
cyrtosls, chemical treatments, 007. 
cyrtosis or dub leaf In China, 007. 
dlaeasof sew, In PbUipi^bieB, TOO. 
diaeaiM in China, 007. 


Cotton-^optlBded. L 

effect on rloe ildda ttL. 

elBdency of ammonlated^ idONvOhot* 
phates for, 80. 
experiments, Qa. 828^ 
experiments, site, shape, and ananga- 
ment of plats, 476. 

fabrics, treatment with weather-resist- 
ant fireproofing, U.8.D.A. 580. 
fertilisation, winter legume green ma- 
nure V. sodium nitrate, 774. 
fertiliser applications, machine fOr, 007. 
fertiliser experiment^ Ark. 771; N,C. 
28. 

fertiliser formulas for dlflsrent sections, 
rates and placement. Ark. 771. 
fertiliser mixtures for, N.C. 000. 
fertUisers for hill sections of Missis- 
sippi, Miss. 774. 

fertilisers, reducing retail cost, 010. 
fertilising rate with and without poison- 
ing for boUweevil, Ala. 27. 
fiber control, 287. 
fiber investigations, N.C. 28. 
fiber maturity, relation to fiber and 
yam characteristics, 427. 
fiber quality, elements in, U.8.D.A. 27. 
fibers, different lengths, device for sep- 
arating, U.S.Dj 1. 190. 
fibers, studies, Ark. 771. 
field tests, randomised, eflidency of 
single and double restriction in, Ark. 
771. 

flea hopper, notes, U.8.D.A. 816. 
from raw material to finished product, 
treatise, 480. 

Fuaarium wilt, control, 040. 

Fuaarium wilt, field studies, 047. 
genetic studies, 181; Ark. 771. 
ginning, V.BJJ.A. 114, 649. 
ginning rates in Oklahoma and neigh- 
boring States, Oklo. 654. 
ginning, research work in, 707. 
harvesting, mechanical, progress in, 802. 
harvesting, picking v. snapping, rela- 
tive advantages, Okla. 660. 
hybrid between Ooaaypium OavidaoMU 
and O. atvrtHj 182. 
hybrids, new interspedflc, 182. 
improvement at Nanking, 828. 
improvement in staple lengths, Oa. 400. 
inheritance studies, N.C. 28. ** 
insect pests in Philippines, 229. 

Insects affecting, 229. 
internal boll rots in Belgian Congo, 602. 
leaf curl or crinkle in Italian Somali- 
land, 601. 

leaf miner, notes, 229. 
leaf worm in Haiti, 812. 
lint, cost of production and yldd, N,C. 
116. 

lint development in, Ala. 27. 
marketing practices In North Carolina, 
N.C. 116. 

New World, Inheritanoe of brown Bat 
in, 182. 

nitrogen sources, Ala. 27. 
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Cotton — Continued. 

pest In Ugtnda, 819. 
petalody In, 188. 

plant at preblooming to early boll 
stages, nitrogen, phosphorus, and cal- 
cium in, 629. 

production In southern Brasil, U.S.D.A. 
116. 

production, machinery for, U.S.D.A. 649. 

pyralld leaf roller, notes, 229. 

quality produced in Oklahoma, Okla. 115. 

research, P.R. 189. 

root aphids in South Carolina, 233. 

root rot — 

control, effect of fertilisers, 352. 
effect of fertilizers. U.S.D.A. 697. 
fungus, effect of ammonia nitrogen, 
646. 

fungus, studies, U.S.D.A. 646. 
in Punjab, symptoms and cause, 
796. 

sampling for staple-length determina- 
tion In, 476. 
seed, see Cottonseed, 
seedling blights and boll rots, etiology 
and control. Ark. 786. 
seedlings, damping-off, etiology, 646. 
selection for disease resistance in, appli- 
cation of method of covariance, 476. 
semilooper or abutilon moth, notes, 229. 
sheets, effect of wear and launder *ng, 
578. 

situation, Okla. 116, 664. 
spinning quality, effect of storage prior 
to ginning, 287. 

Stainers, notes, 229. 
stands, effects of soil crusts, Ala. 108. 
stem weevil, notes, 229. 
sterility in, inheritance, 472. 
textile industry, economic development 
in United States. U.S.DA.. 408. 
uniformity trials, 629. 
varieties for Florida, Fla. 190. 
varieties, improved, economic advan- 
tages, 480. 

varieties, standard commercial, 629. 
variety tests, Ark. 771 ; N.C. 28 ; 
U.S.D.A. 626. 

VertUHlHum wilt disease, 647. 
wilt fungus, reaction to toxic dyes, 647. 
wilt-resistant, adapted to Gulf Coastal 
Plains, 647. 

wilt-resistant varieties, breeding. Ark. 
786. 

yams, tension during pirning and con- 
ing, 287. 

yield, effect of fertilizers, 862. 
yield following legumes and com. Ark. 
771. 

yield, relation to soil type. Ark. 771. 

Cottonseed — 

cake, feeding value for steers, Wyo. 882. 
cake V. com for supplemental feeding of 
range ewes, 678. 
hulls for nesting material, 886. 
Improved, economic value, Mias. 116. 
meal and silage, feeding value, 89. 


I Cottonseed — Continued. 

meal for fattming pigs, N.C. 79. 
meal, heavy feeding, effect on milk and 
butter, 90. 

meal, heavy feeding, malnutrition in- 
cident to, 89. 

meal, heavy feeding, relation to udder 
troubles in cows, U.S.D.A. 94. 
meal in dairy rations, effect on milk 
and butter, 686. 
meal, insects infesting, 227. 
meal, pellagra-preventive value, 286. 
meal, vitamins in, N.C. 79. 
oil, suitability as diluent and carrier of 
carotene, U.S.D.A. 726. 
origin of fringe tissue, 617. 
treatment, ten years* work, results, 647. 
treatments in South Carolina, 647. 

Cottony-cushion scale — 
control, P.R.C 0 I. 228. 
factors affecting fluctuations, 811. 

CotyHophoron cotylophorumt life history, 696. 

Coumarin in plant material, determination, 
687. 

Country, see Rural. 

County government costs in Pennsylvania, 
Pa. 411. 

Cover crops — 

leguminous, for orchards, 111. 486. 
soil reaction for, [N.Y.] Cornell 777. 

Cow, Jersey, case of valvular lesions in, 99. 

Cow manure with different bedding materials 
and chemical supplements, fertilizing 
value, R.I. 809. 

Cowpea — 

curculio, life history and control, Ala. 

66 . 

leaf spot fungus, life history, 664. 
pasture for growing and fattening pigs. 
Ark. 828. 

weevil, southern, control, 239. 

Cowx)eas-- 

as summer crop for green manure, U.B. 
D.A. 477. 

hay yields after small grain, Ga. 828. 
rust-resistant, tests, 647. 
table varieties, relative susceptibility to 
root knot nematode injury, Ala. 60. 
varieties resistant to root knot nema- 
todes, N.C. 61. 

variety tests for seed and hay. Ark. 771. 

Cows — see also Calves, Cattle, and Heifers, 
and milkers, close numerical relation, 
effect, 688. 

annamite, type, qualities, detects, and 
improvement, 686. 

basal metabolism, lability of, NN. 247. 
beef, systems of maintenance, in. 626. 
breeds, vitamin A activity and carotene 
in buttertet, Ohio 840. 
caldum and phosphorus metabolism, 
effect of feeding low-calcium rations 
for long periods, 98. 
conformation and anatomy, relation to 
production, U.8.IXA 086. 
controlled, feeding in Hungary, 682. 





wmav 

Caw»— Gontlmied. 

dainr, tad Moiet of vtttaga of, 

258. 

effoct of typo of ftaU oa production, 
Oblo 580. 

fed al fi lft i haj and com lilafe, grain 
mlxtoraa for, [N.Y.] Cornell 887. 
Jerae7» aillk leagonal Influence, 

689. 

kept In qpen ebed t. in barn, nutrient 
requirements, 89. 

milk, formulas for calculating rations, 

89. 

milk production, see Hllk production, 
milked to the end and their milk, 685 
potatoes T. swedes in ration, 886. 
range breeding, grading, Fla. 248. 
testing throughout the world, 887. 
udders, see Udder. 

value of covariance in, nutrition experi- 
ments, 98. 

vitamin requirements, U.S.D.A. 686. 
Coyotes, food habits in Jackson Hole, 
Wyoming, U.8.D.A. 864. 

Crab apples, bacteria on skins, 722. 
Crabgraaa in lawns, control, N.J. 197. 
Cracker and biscuit products, classtflcatlon 
from machine viewpoint, 150. 

Cramhua genus, flight of adults, 814. 
Cranberry — 

bogs, dusting from the air, 665. 
false blossom, lealhopper vector, n.S. 
D.A. 646. 

fruit rots, control, U.S.DA. 646. 

Crane fly maggots on mint, Ind. 69. 

Cream — 

action on metals, 588. 
collected by washing and centrifugalling, 
improvement, 686. 

Devonshire clotted, U.8.D.A. 686. 
factors causing poor whipping. 111. 536. 
freesing. Pa. 886. 

freeaing, effect of fat concentration, 

690. 

inspection, Federal, results in State of 
Washington, 91. 
lactic acid in, [N.Y.] Cornell 6. 
pH and Utratable acidity, 89. 
pH value, correction by quinhydrone 
electrode, 588. 

plastie, as sonrco of fat in ice cream, 
Pa. 886. 

quality Improvement, 686. 

quality improvement, n a ti ona l campaign, 

90. 

quality, production on the farm, 8.Dak 
94. 

fluality urogram, 91. 
rapid add tests for, Iowa 889. 
fisliig and grading, Minn. 91. 
sedimeiit in, testing for, 686. 
sugar and salt in, tests for, 448. 

■west. Judging, 90. 
tostittf for extraneous matter, 889. 
vigeoslty« dstsrmiaatlon, standardisation 
of meter, 90, 840. 


ssmsQSii . m' 

Cf«sfli~>Oontln«ed. 

wbippsd, cflset of ssMift on 
584. 

whipped* properties, 90. 
whipping properties and stahtflty, Xd. 
689. 

whipping, use of plgstie cream in mak 
Ing, 889. 

Creamery — 

business analysis, Minn. 868. 
operating eflidency in California, 712, 
Calif. 717. 

Credit unions in the Province of Quebec, 
867. 

CrcmoBtua^ 

oMlonia n.fiip.. description, 675. 
grapholithae n.sp., description, 675. 
protraotua n.8p., description, 675. 

Crib biting, surgical treatment against, 892. 

Oronartium Hbioola, see White pine bUster 
rust. 

Crop~— 

acreage, possibilities of Increasing, Ohio 

866 . 

adjustment needed to prevent overpio- 
duction, U.8.DJL 115. 
competition, prindples, 82. 
experiments, mechanical aids to, 828. 
improvement project, cooperativo, of 
University of Nanking, 828. 
pest surveys, progress, 111. 612. 
plants, eplpbytotlc of curly top of, Idaho 
50. 

reports, U.8.D.A. 661, 872. 
rotations, see Rotation of crops, 
yields in rotation v. continuous culture, 
Qa. 828. 

yields, relation to meteorological factors 
in Belgium, 746. 

Crops — see olso Forage crops and apaoifio 
hinda, 

and weeds in competition, root develop* 
ment, 684. 

distribution, relation to soil types in 
southeastern Obio, 456. 
drainage experiment, Ind. 189. 
effect on following crops, Ind. 189. 
growth, effect of herbicides, 197. 
insect resistance in, 867. 
insects affecting, effect of enltural prac- 
tices, 818. 

irrigated, s^elds, effect of alfalfa and 
manure, U.8.D.A. 186. 
losses from plant diseases in United 
States, U.8.DJL. 211, 646. 
management in Brie Ccmnty, [N.Y.lCSor- 
neU 606, 627. 

of Italian Somaliland, insects affecting. 
812. 

OB station farm, yield, value, and eost 
data, Md. 712. 

reUtion to soil types in Wlsoonstn, 456. 
relatively new to Illinois, production 
studies. 111. 477. 

sale, receipts from by States, U.iJPUL 
719. 

seed bed preparations for, Xdalm 27. 
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Crops — Contlnaed. 

seed treatment HI. 792. 
summer, for green manure and soil Im- 
provement, U.S.D.A. 477. 
varieties of merit, Bilnn. 27. 
variety tests, methods In, 841. 
water requirements, n.B.D.A. 702. 
yield and quality on variously treated 
soil types, N.C. 28. 
yields, factors affecting, Md. 625. 
Crossing-oyer — 

between sise and color genes in mice, 
changes with age, 21. 
in com, cytological and genetical, cor- 
relation, 472. 

CrOBBotarsut grevilleae, important to manu* 
factnrer of veneer, 78. 

Orotalaria — 

as summer crop for green manure, 
U.S.D.A. 477. 
breeding, U.S.D.A. 625. 
intermedia silage, digestible nutrients, 
Fla. 81. 

juncea wilt disease, history and symp- 
toms, 52. 

variety tests. Ark. 771. 
vernalisation experiments, U.S.D.A. 625. 
Crow-duck relations, field studies, U.S.D.A. 
809. 

Crown gall — 

in apple orchards, effect, 647. 
infection in seedlings and nursery trees, 
methods, 785., 
on conifers, 849. 
studies, 649. 

Crucifer — 

clubroot, soil treatments for, 498. 
diseases, fungi causing, U.S.D.A. 850. 
Cryolite suspensions, adhesives for, 616. 
OryptooooenB fagi, eee Beech scale. 
OrgptOBporella — 

umJtrina, change of name from Dia- 
porthe, 861. 

vitioola, notes, U.S.D.A. 646. 
OrgptoBporium maoroeporium, notes, 211. 
Cryptoxanthin and carotene as precursors 
of vitamin A, relative potency, U.S.D.A. 
726. 

ChypturapMe groBBii n.g. and n.Bp., de- 
scription, 67. 

Cube products for red spider control, 512. 
Cucumbec — 

beetle, striped, studies, N.Y. State 228. 
fermentation studies, Mich. 4. 
fruit rot, P.R.COL 212. 
mildew resistance, breeding for, P.B.C 0 I. 
212 . 

mosaic diseases, 602. 
mosaic due to copper poisoning, 796. 
mosaic in linnia, acquired immunity 
from, 62. 

mosaic virus, adsorption and elution, 52. 
mosaic vims and celery mosaic virus, 
relation, 658. 

mosaic viruses on tobacco, 605. 
seabb breeding for resistance to, 840. 


Cucumbers— 

breeding, N.Y.Stmte 778. 
culture, [N.Y.l Cornell 686. 
early, effect of bordeaux mixture, 647. 
fertiliser requirements, PJLCol. 198. 
greenhouse, breeding, 86. 
mineral deficiency symptoms in, 199. 
pickling, yield and grade, effect of in- 
terval between pickings, Mich. 86. 
storing, cellophane and waxed paper 
wrappers for, 687. 

Cucurbit downy mildew and leaf blights, Del. 
50. 

Culture media, acidity, effect of PhgtomonoB 
spp., 822. 

CurouUo dentipeB, anatomy and biology, 827. 
Curculio — 

jarring sbeet, new, U.S.D.A. 227. 
surveys by peach growers, importance, 
111. 618. 

Currants, spray residue removal from, N.Y. 

State 778 ; U.S.D.A. 200, 685. 

Currency problems, 711. 

CuBouta epilinum on fiax, 647. 

OuBouta species in North Carolina, key, 789. 
Cutworm, variegated, notes, 614. 

Cutworm, Woodlake, notes, 614. 

Cutworms-— 

of Nebraska that attack com, key, 
Nebr. 874. 
on mint, Ind. 69. 

Cyanide compounds used as insecticides, 
bibliography, U.S.D.A. 227. 

Cyclamen, diseases of, [N.Y.] Cornell 786. 
OvolomyceBf key and resume of genus, Pa. 48. 
Cyclorrhapha, description and keys, [N.Y.] 
Cornell 72. 

Ogdia Bplendana, notes, 827. 

Oyllene robiniae, eee Locust borer. 

Cypress, Corynevm canker of, U.S.D.A. 646. 
Cysteine, lodometrie determination, 446. 
OvBtioereuB tatpae, redescription, 76. 
Cytology and fruit breeding, N.Y.Btate 179. 
OytoBpora n.sp., description, 788. 

Cytoepora on elm in Ullnols, 60. 

OytoBporina on elm in Illinois, 60. 

Daotyhe glomerata, Aplanobaoter rathayi on, 
502. 

Dooub spp., effect of X-rays, 867. 

Daedalea, key and resume of genus. Pa. 48. 
Dahlia diseases, N.J. 805. 

Dahlias, variety tests, Ga. 644; N.C. 44. 
Dairy — 

byproducts, development of greater uses 
for, U.8.D.A. 686. 

cattle and dairy cows, see Cattle CMtf 
Cows. 

Connell School program, phase of, 91. 
equipment, low-pressure steam iterlllaer 
for. Pa. 402. 

farm program for Missisdppi, 086. 
farming in Norfolk milksbed, Va. 119. 
farms, costs and returns, Mkh. 278. 
farms, organisation and management. 
Md. 714. 

field stattons, Pederal, foatsres of work, 

686 . 
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Dftiry-^-CantSinM I 

hard, breading m aa t gamw t, dSd. 
berd impro^amaat, roia of aow taatiog, 
U.8.Djk. 78. 

induatriei in l>anmatk and New Zea- 
land, wbat wa can learn from« 91. 
induatrj and Agricnltnral Adjuatment 
Act, 871. 

industry, biometries in, 682. 
industry, fundamentals, treatise, 686. 
industry, Iowa changing status, Iowa 
868 . 

industry, opportunities tbrough Dairy 
Council program, 91. 
manufacturing, maintaining ethical 
standards in, 91. 

outlook and improvement publicity, 91. 
plant byproducts, developing wider 
uses, n.8.D.A. 676. 

plant cleaners, properties and efficiency, 
Mich. 887. 

plant efficiency studies, Vt. 114. 
plant, new, construction, 91. 
problems, 01. 
products^ 

acid producers in, 684. 
analysis, bactericlogical methods, 
689. 

bound water in. Pa. 886. 
consumption, increasing. 111. 686. 
control, standard laboratory meth- 
ods, 90. 

H-ion concentration determination, 
glass electrode for, 447. 
lactic acid in, [N.Y.] Cornell 6. 
marketing agreements, 271. 
sale at roadside markets, Md. 689. 
rations, Minn. 91. 
rations, succulence in, 686. 
ratios. Wash. 119. 

regions of Middle West, agricultural 
planning and farm ma n agement in, 
271. 

sanitation, U.S.D.A. 686. 
scientists, work of, N.Y.State 247. 
situation and outlook, Okla. 116. 
utensils, sterilisation, effect of caustic 
hypochlorite on tubercle bacilli, 102. 
utensils, sterilisation with electricity, 
686 . 

Dairying, see Creamery, Butter, Milk, etc. 
Damplng-off in greenhouses, M.T.Btate 786. 
Dandelions, time to cut, 197. 

DaByfUura — 

orobit, fluctuations in populations, 71. 
ppri, fluctuations in population, 666. 
Date-r-^ 

clusters, thinning, n.8J>.A. 686. 
mite. Insecticide teats with, 626. 
palm disease, new in Libyan desert, 
607. 

pahia moBoedous, 206. 
palms, insecticide tests with, 626. 
seali, eontrol, U.8.DJ1. 814. 

DatSA mew injiwy by elalid hug in Egypt, 
812. 


pro^MHita, hotsA ^ v ^ l ^ ' 
Day lengdi— / v 

effect on aexual activtty dettetA 827. 
response of woody plaiits to, flit 
Decane injury, symptoms in applA potato, 
and on^, 67. 

Deer— 

Uaek-tailed, pram ffOnL 

846. 

feeding studies, [M.T.]Come& 809. 

! mule, life history and food bdbits in 
California, 864. 
new lungworms from, 226. 

Trinidad, parasites of, 645. 
white-tailed, food preferences and te^ 
quirements in New York State, 810. 
Deficiency diseases, see Diet deflcieney and 
tpeoOUf disea»e». 

Dehydration — see also Drier. 

and infiltration, 819. 

Delaware Station, report, 140. 

Dematophora gUmarata forma, 499. 
Dendrootonua— 

hrevioomiB, see Pine beetle, western. 
frontaUi, see Pine beetle, southem* 
monticolae, tee Pine beetle, mountain. 
Dendrothripa ornatua, notes, IIL 618. 
Department of Agriculture, see United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Dermacentor — 

anderaoni, feeding habits, 877. 
aitdersoni in western Montana, 696. 
ocoidentalia, vector of bovine anaplas- 
moais, 696. 

varidbilia, see Dog tick, American. 
Dermatorrbai^, parasitic, in North African 
bovines, 104. 

Dermatosis caused by chicken mite from 
canary birds, 848. 

Derris — 

for red spider control, 612. 
insecticidal effect, U.S.D.A. 616. 
sources, U.S.D.A. 616. 
spp., insecticidal potendea, 066. 
summary of information, 816. 

Devirs shoestring as source of insectiddes, 
U.8.D.A. 686. 

Dewberries— 

breeding, N.C. 86. 

food storage in, effect of pruning and 
fertilizers, N.C. 86. 

Young and Lucretia, preservation by 
freeslng, 780. 

Dextrose — 

in malnutrition, 126. 
nitrogenous composition, 609. 

DhoUe itch, equine, a symptom of fl l a ri as i s, 
699. 

Diabetes, new soybean water bread iof, 276. 
Didbrotioa — 

duodedmpnnatata, sea Com rootwoMii 
southern. 

iongioomia, see Corn rootwoim. 
vittata, aee Cucumber beetle, stripedi 
maUmndoa cUri, aee Whitefly, Citrus. 
Diephmldkt spp., life history and hahltA^^. 
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Diaporihe^ 

ottri, notei, Tez. 58. 
pmtiMo^a, notm, 57. 

MtewartU, perfect stage of Phemopsia 
BteioortU, 224. 

umbrina, transfer to genus tJfyptotpor- 
elta, 861. 

Diaprepes abbreviatua, control, P.B.C 0 I.. 228. 
Diarrhea — 

bacillary white, see PuUorum disease, 
infectious, epidemic in cattle, 100. 
Diaspine scales on avocado, Calif. 867. 
Diastase, secretion by EmpooMoa solatia, 607. 
Diastatic activity in doughs, 157. 

Diatrasa — 

alltiorinsUa, new in Trinidad, 70. 
oanslla, control, 518. 
matitima n.sp., description and new 
records, 874. 

myersi n.sp., description and new records, 
874. 

aaocharalig, see Sugarcane borer. 
savannarutn n.sp., description and new 
records. 874. 

spp. and parasites in Trinidad, 285. 
spp.. South American, ecological distri- 
bution, 874. 

Dibrachys boueheanus, notes. 75. 
Diohapetalum cymoswn, studies, 540. 
Diohotomophthora portulaoae n.g. and sp., 
description, 863. 

Dichromate retention by glassware, 296. 
Dictionary of terms relating to agriculture, 
141. 

Diotpostelimm disootdeum, notes, U.8.D.A. 
597. 

Dioyphus minimus, vector of tobacco mosaic, 
N.C. 50. 

Diet — see also Food and Nutrition, 
deficiency diseases, 898. 
of children, see Children, 
of infants, see Infants, 
relation to health, 415. 
self-selection by infants, 879. 
therapy, foundations, 415. 
treatment by, treatise, 188. 

Diets — 

acid-forming and base-forming, effect 
on calcium, phosphorus, and nitro- 
gen metabolism of children, 125. 
elimination, for children, 800. 
high protein, for weight reduction in 
ob^ individuals, 280. 
mineral composition, determined from 
tables and by analysis, 880. 
variations in mineral content with con- 
stant raw weight formula, 880. 
vegetarian and omnivorous, growth and 
reproduction on, 415. 

Dthydrodeguelins, optically active and inac- 
tive, toxicity, 868. 

Diketone ftrom butter cultures steam dis- 
tilled with ferric chloride, 842. 

DUlsnia indiea fruits; pectin in, I7.B.D.A. 
721. 

UUophospora disease of cereals and grasses, 
851. 


Dimorphotheea fruHoosa, IsolatlOB of tioxia 
principle, 640. 

Diootes eureka, notes, 75. 

Dioryotria-^ 

oMetella, notes, 281. 
splendidella, injurious to maritlSM pine, 
818. 

Diphenylbenildine sulfonic add as oxida- 
tion-reduction indicators, 741. 

Diphtheria toxin — 

and vitamin C, 186. 
inactivation by crystalline vitamin C, 
187. 

Diphtherophora perplewans, notes, 609. 
Diplod'ia — 

graminea in South Carolina, 17.B.DA. 
40. 

natalensls, notes, 646, Tex. 68. 
on elm in Illinois, 59. 
sp. on strawberry, 647. 
f!eae and confused species, 218. 
Diplodlna n.spp., description, 788. 

Diplogaater — 

aerivora, description, 509. 
pinicola n.sp., description, 240. 

Diprion sertifer — 

egg parasites of, 826. 
parasite, biology, 877. 

Dlptera — 

aquatic, of North America, description 
and keys, [N.Y.] Cornell 72. 
of Hawaii, review, 664. 
of medical and veterinary importance, 
876, 824. 

Dirhinus wohlfahrtiae n.Bp., description, 825. 
Dirofllaria immitie in dogs, 546. 

Dirrhope — 

amerioana n.sp., description, 825. 
genus, redefined, 825. 

Disease — 

agents and host resistance, treatise, 588. 
geography of, 891. 

infection, bacterial, inheritance of re- 
sistance, III 701. 

resistance, relation to nutrition, 729. 
standard classified nomenclature, 258. 
Diseases — 

and insect pests, report of committee 
on, 818. 

deficiency, see Diet deficiency diseases 
and speoiflo diseases. 
of animals, see Animal diseases and spe- 
eifto diseases. 

of man and animals in China, 540. 
of plants, see Plant diseases and spe- 
oifle host plants. 

on exhibits for world’s grain exhibition, 
precautions to prevent importation, 
814. 

spread, predators and rodents as fae- 
tors, U.8.D.A. 68. 

Disbelminthisation problem in ir.B.BJL, 892. 
DlslnfSctanta — 

against filtraldo vims and Oiaohnefa* 
tive organisms, spedMcItles, ilsrtlar» 
ity, 846. 








lHilnfeotant»---Co&tiiiii9<l. 

for otMtUHaf berorafe glaMi, teaio, 
8TA. 

DisdiiiiUitioxi imd related pheaomeiia, 468. 
Dlatinatioii— 

apparatna fbr control of preirare tn, 
580. 

Kjeldahl, use of aeration In, 154. 
trap, new, deacriptlon, 296. 

Dooio9tauru9 moroeeanu $ — 

biology in gregarlons and aoUtary 
phaaea in Italy, 812. 
control in Province of Rome, 812. 
ecology, biology, and paraaltea, 67. 
Dodders in North Carolina, identiilcatlon 
key, 786. 

Dog tick — 

American, canine paralysis produced by, 
700. 

western, vector of bovine anaplasmoala, 
695. 

Dogs — 

Brucella ahortua from blood. 695. 
nutrition, 898. 

pyometra in, case reports, 589. 
running fits in, Md. 694. 

Dorylalmoidea, taxonomy, 509. 
Dcrypitorcphaga — | 

auatralia n.sp., description, 669. 
genus, synopsis and key, 669. 
maoella n.sp., description, 669. 
patritia n.8p., description, 670. 
eedula n.8p., description, 670. 

Dothidea notsia on American oaks, 805. 
DotMdella ulH, notes, U.8.D.A. 645. 
DotMortlla gregaria, notes, Calif. 228. 

Dough — 

bread, free and bound water in, 276. 
colloidal properties and protein struc- 
ture, effect of mixing and fermenta- 
tion, 275. 

diastatic activity in, 157. 

Donrine — 

diagnosis and control, U.S.DJk. 693. 
eradicaUon, U.&DA. 698. 

Dracaena fragram leaf injury, U.8.D.A. 646. 
Drain tUe, durabUity, U.8.DA.. 549. 
Drainage — 

ditches, effect on forest growth, Minn. 
109. 

farm, 704. 

of excess water from soil, rates of flow 
from ontfalls, 550. 

of land overlying an artesian ground- 
water reservoir, Utah 708. 
of Volusia soils, Fa. 809. 
water and crops, fluorine in, Wis. 568. 
water, crop information from, lU. 450. 
works in Delaware by CCC and CWA, 
Tl. 

Draw-moss, ooaMPOsItion, 829. 

Drier, vegotable, deetrlc, Md. 686. 
Draecphna ampelophOa, «es Pomace fly. 
Drought-— 

and dry winds, protdsm, 808. 
combat^ with fodder conservation, 869. 
crde, 85-year, 595, 

1 ^ 40^7 6 


f^congbt-^CcBtttined. .W,, 

^dss cansini, t44.' "w 

effect on Wyoming rmipas^ 877- 
reUef, emetiency, pusayphig CpefaMonsIn, 
Idaho 108. 

Drugs — 

analyses, Conn.fNew Havmil 274% 
and foods, chemical examlnatloa, Ifa. 
721. 

Chinese, vitamin C In, 184. 
efficiency against HaemcneUvue oonforfae, 
257. 

standardisation, 588. 

Dry farming — 

cereal cropg suitable to, 626. 
cultural and rotational practices for, 
026. 

Duck-crow relations, field studies, D.8.DJL. 
809. 

Ducklings, heavy mortality due to JSrgsieao. 

lepia coronula, 99. 

Ducks — 

ectoparasite census in Uganda, 664. 
wild, depredations of, U.B.D.A. 809. 
young, Balmonella infections of, 857. 
Duke Forest, a demonstration and research 
laboratory, 45. 

Duet — 

explosions, prevention, U.BDA.. 708. 
storms on Great Plains, causes and cor- 
rection, 745. 

storms, relation to organic matter In 
soils, 806. 

Dusts, explosibility, determination, 864. 
Dyes— 

fungicidal value against dermatopbytic 
fungi, 650. 

germlddal power, tests, U.8.DA.. 698. 
reactions with cell substances, 441. 
Dynamometer, Iowa, nomographic chart for, 
861. 

Dgadercua spp., notes, 229. 

Dysentery, chronic bacterial, tee Johne's 
disease. 

Eagle, American, natural and civil history, 
64. 

fforiot sp., notes, 229. 

Earth, rammed, in building construction, 
265. 

Earthworms, control in Rhode Island, 226. 
East Coast fever, false, in Spain, 864. 
Bberthella typhoaa agglutinins, Isoeleetrie 
■ones, 100. 

Eohinoatoma^ 

oodlitum, life history, 846. 
revolutum from a C!orean wild duck, 
847. 

Ecological research, application of calori* 
nmtric methods, 169. 

Economic- 

histories, American, list, U.8i3i.A. 712. 
readjustment in Blade Belt of 
problems, Ahu 116. 

Economics, agdeultnral, see Agrlemtural 
economics. 

Education— 

agricultural, tee Agricdltitral edscatioii. 
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Bdacatioii — Continued. 

Toeatlonal, fee Asrlcultuml education, 
Toeatlonal. 

Eotoedemia phlBoph^ga, notei, 826. 

Edema — 

Initiated by sensitisation to foods, 891. 
studies, 589. 

Edema, Inflammatory gelatinous, of epidural 
space In sacral region, 897. 

Eelgrass — 

diseases, 498. 
situation, U.8.D.A. 611. 
situation along Atlantic coast. U.S.D.A. 
49. 

Egg- 

albumin, tee Albumin, egg. 
fat, lecithin In, Ind. 888. 
faults, analysis, 246. 
formation, rate in bens, 836. 
production — fee also Hens, laying, 
costs, 111. 668. 

effect of poultry bousing. Ark. 868. 
effect of vitamin D In poultry diet, 
U.S.D.A. 78. 

flock performance, N.J. 886. 
vitamin A requirements for, Tex. 
886 . 

yolk color and characteristics, varia- 
tions In, 688. 

vitamins in, effect on deficiency symp- ; 
toms of chicks. 111. 626. ! 

Eggplant — 

anthracnose, 646. 

bacterial wilt, breeding for resistance 
to, P.R.COL 212. 
diseases, 498. 

downy mildew, notes, 606. 
leaves, small caterpillar on, Oa. 866. 
seeds, viability, effect of temperature 
and moisture, 777. 

Eggplants — 

fertiliser requirements, P.R.Col. 198. 
fruit setting in, [N.T.] Cornell 777. 

Bgg»— 

and poultry, reorganisation commission 
for England and Wales, 872. 
antirachitic potency, relation to vitamin 
D intake of hen, 580. 
carrying quality, factors affecting. Ark. 
828. 

cooking qualities and composition, effect 
of rations and season, U.S.D.A. 721. 
efteet of resectioning and removal of 
portions of bens* oviduct, 826. 
fluorine in, as affected by fluorine toxi- 
coslB In hens, 247. 

batchabillty data, statistical treatment, 
684. 

batchabillty, effect of frequent turning 
in Incubator, U.S.D.A 78. 

Incubation, see Incubation, 
interior quality, effect of nutrition, 
rN.Y.]ComeU 828. 

Interior quality, genetic study, [N.Y.] 
Cornell 828. 

physiology and batchabillty tests, 
U.8.DA. 676. 


Eggs — Continued. 

quality, effect of feeding, IlL 626. 
spectrum analysis, 680. 
storage, liquefaction of egg white dur- 
ing cold storage, 688. 
storage method, U.8.D.A. 680. 
tremulous air cells, prevention, U.S.D.A. 
676. 

vitamin A In from plmiento-fed bens, 
Qa. 411. 

vitamin D in. Pa. 877. 
weight and number, effect of animal 
proteins In diet, 884. 

X-rayed, effect, 884. 

Eimerior-^ 

miyairii life cycle, endogenous phases, 
694. 

miyairU merossoltes. Infective under cer- 
tain conditions, 606. 
tenaia in soil, viability, 639. 
tenella, persistence of immunity of chick- 
ens to, 694. 

tenella, sodium acid sulfate treatment 
of soil for, 106. 
thianetM in cattle, 548. 

ElamuB 8eto9isoutellatU9, notes, 76. 
Blaamognathua hewitH, notes, 870. 

Elaamua platyedrae n.sp., description, 826. 
Electric — 

heater for milking room of pen type 
dairy barn, Mich. 710. 
plants, homemade six-volt wind, N.Dak. 

705. 

rural line construction and operation, 

706. 

soil Bterilixers, [N.Y.] Cornell 786. 
soil sterilizers, portable types, [N.Y.] 
Cornell 269. 

wiring, improved nonmetalllc sheathed, 
for rural buildings, 866. 
wiring materials, lower cost for farms, 
706. 

Electrical load for propagating benches, 268. 
Electricity — 

domestic beating with, use of heat stor- 
age device for, 480. 
for soil sterilisation, 706. 
for sterilization of dairy utensils, 686. 
in greenhouse, uses, 709. 
on farms, 111. 649 ; U.S.D.A. 268. 
Electrification, rural, activities at Iowa 
State College, 114. 

Electrodialysis, purification of substances 
by, 163. 

Elephant grass, cutting stage for maximum 
nutritive value, 880. 

Elephants, foot-and-mouth disease In, 100. 
Eleuaine spp., chromosome numbers in, 472. 
Elevators, farmer owned, of Ohio, financial 
operations, 716. 

Elk, Jackson Hole, present plight, 611. 

Elk. status and distribution, U.S.DA. SOS* 
Elm — 

aphid, woolly, control, Mich. 288. 
bark beetle— 

Anwrlean, overwintering imbits* 
628. 
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bark beetle— cootlnued. 

European, in weetem Maaeaditi- 
•etti, 227* 

natire, notei, n.B.DJL 816. 

■mailer European, notee, U.8.DJu 
816. 

bark beetles, preference for Individual 
trees, 607. 
disease, Dateb— 

control methods and progress in, 
607. 

current information, TJ.B.DJL 860. 
eradication, 862 ; N.J. and U.8.D.A. 

862 ; n.B.DJL 211 , 860, 786. 
in Netherlands and other coontries, 
607. 

infection tests on nine species of 
elms with aid of elm bark 
beetles, 608. 

Insects a« vectors, 607. 
need of eradication, U.8.D.A. 60. 
notes, [N.T.lCornell 786; U.S.DJL 
646. 

quarantine regulations in Califor- 
nia, 786. 

status, XJ.8.Dw4. 40. 
status in Europe and in United 
States, 662. 
survey, 786. 
diseases in Illinois, 69. 

Insect enemies, key, 817. 
leaf beetle, great, studies. Ark. 816. 
leaf beetle, notes, U.BDJl. 816. 
leaf beetle, parasite introduction, U.B. 
DJL 816. 

trees, fertUlaers for, [N.Y.]ComeU 781. 

EMnoe soUdatfinia n.sp., description, 807. 

Bmbryos, delayed Implantation and discon- 
tinuous development in, 628. 

Etnpoaaoor^ 

fabae, tee Potato leafbopper. 

Ha/vetoena, notes, 229. 
m<Uigna, tee Apple leafbopper. 
totana, secretion of diastase and inver- 
tase by, 667. 

Encephalitis among voles In Scotland, 668. 

Encephalomyelitis — 

bovine, in Mexico, 698. 
equine— 

fbrmallsed brain tissue vaccine, 
646. 

in eastern United States, epidemi- 
ology, 898. 

in guinea pigs, action of formolised 
virus OB, 646. 

mosquito transmission studies, 286, 
892. 898. 
xiotes, lid. 694. 

virus, immunological study of 
strains, 897. 

ftms, modes of transmission, 855, 
t7.8.9»A. 698. 

vims strains la laboratory animals, 
iihmunologioal study* 261.. 
yUiyUMg to ros ea rch , U.8.1>*A. 98. 


Eadw a o o i a • - ''V-*' ’ . 

Msto^Moo hifsottons bf IM 
' 288. 

mtMtfridU, sodioai add attliils^ treat- 
ment of soil for, 166. 

Endive haoterial rot, notes, 817. 

Endoorin glands of fowls, 100. 

Endocrinology, problems and adviaess in, 
621. 

Energy metabolism, relation to plane of tOh 
trltlon, 80. 

Engineering field tables, U.B.DJL 702. 
Engines, automobile, alcohol and akohol. 

gasoline blends as fuel, 266. 

Engines, tractor, tee Tractor engine. 
Enteritis- 

chronic, tee Johne's disease* 
in sheep, control with copper sulfate 
and nicotine sulfate, 644. 
in young turkeys asso<teted with tricho- 
moniasis, 701. 

ulcerative, in ruffed grouse, 264. 
Enterobiut vermtoularit eggs, developmeat, 
effect of ultraviolet light, 849. 
Enterohepatitls, Infections, tee Blackhead. 
Entomology — see alto Insects. 

applied, advances in Canada, 811. 
applied, physiological basis, 812. 
economic, and agricultural practice, 812. 
forest, problems In Netherlands Bast 
Indies, 818. 
forest, work in, 69. 

Indian, list of publications on, 618. 
medical, in French Indochina from 1900 
to 1985, 891. 

value of field plat tedmlc studies, 612. 
Entomo-physiological and -toxicological 
studies, status in U. B. S. B., 811. 
Entploma oalendulae, notes, U.B.D,A. 497. 
Ensymes — 

characteristics and Importance in plant 
nutrition, Hawall.Sugar Planters* 178. 
of trypsin and papain types, qualitative 
test, 448. 

oxidising amino acids, purification, 441. 
studies, U.S.D.A. 680. 

EphettiiCh^ 

eWtetta, tee Tobacco moth. 
flguWelkt, control, U.B.D.A. 814. 
kachnieno, tee Flour moth, Mediter- 
ranean. 

Ep(btema spp., parasite of, 71. 

Epttaehna — 

corrupta, tee Bean beetle, Me x ic a n , 
spp., notes, 826. 

Eplnastic responses of leaves, testing, 464. 
Epitrim parvula, tee Tobacco fiea beetle. 
Ergosterol, irradiated, tee Vlosterol, 
Srioooooua ooriaoeut, notes, 69. 

Eriotoma Utnigera, tee Apple aphid, woPlly. 
BmobUtt abieUt, notes, 280. 

Erosion, tee Boll erosion. 

Erytipelothrit rbutiopathiat, susoaptibOity 
of fiieker to, 868. 

Brvthtonettra oomet, tee Grape leaflioppen. 
Bsearole leaves and stems, vitamin A In, 
U.8.D.A. 721. 
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EiOherichkhAerotaeter-^ 

group, pertistence In cold stored sweet 
cream salted butter, 638. 
organisms in pasteurised milk, 90. 
Baoheriohia ooU — 

in cold*blooded animals, distribution, 
846. 

metabolic activity at different phases 
of culture cycle, 400. 

Bssential oils, see Oils, essential. 

Bsterase and pancreatic lipase efficiency, ef- 
fect of vitamin B deficiency, 890. 
Bthylene — 

anaesthetic properties, 466. 
effect on apples at low temperatures, 40. 
effect on plant growth hormone, 765. 
formation by plant tissues, relation to 
fruit ripening, 770. 

in gaseous products given off by ripe 
apples, 40. 

production by plant tissue, 464. 

BtieUa itinckenella, see Bean pod borer, lima. 
Euohloenap Zea, and Tripaacum, trigeneric 
hybrid, 188. 

Eucnemid beetles, new, from Puerto Rico, 
P.B.C 0 I. 624. 

Buetheola ntgioepSp aee Sugarcane beetle. 
Bulan, protective action on woolens treated 
for clothes moths, 812. 

Buleoanium comip larvicide studies, new 
method, 812. 

Buphorbla, effect of temperature and day 
length [N.Y.]Cotmell 781. 

Eupithecia spp., notes, 231. 

Eusimulium pecuarum — 
hatching of eggs, 376. 
repellent for, 823. 
studies, Ark. 816. 

Eutettim tenellua, aee Beet leafhopper. 
Evaporation, statistical study, 802. 

Evetria spp., notes, 281. 

Evolution — 

and ontogeny in equine skull, 826. 
genetic variations in relation to, trea- 
tise, 768. 

Ewes — aee alao Sheep. 

nursing, effect of soybean rations, N.C. 
79. 

Exanthema, vesicular, of bogs, U.S.D.A. 698. 
Ewoehua sp., notes, 76. 

Experiment stations — aee alao Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, eto. 

forest, aee Forest. 

Export Control Boards in New Zealand, 718. 
Extension — 

program, relation of association tester 
to, 91. 

service of Iowa State College, history, 

666 . 

work. Federal cooperation In, 666. 

Eye gnats, West Indian, digestive mecha- 
nism, 876. 

Bye tons and aqueous humor, ascorbic acid 
in, 728. 

Fabrics-— see also Textile. 

lor shoe linings, mechanical testing, 287. 


Fallowing, summer, meaning and manage* 
ment, 29. 

Families — aee also Farm families. 

American, consumption habits and 
needs, U.S.D.A. 782. 

Famine districts in China, relation to soils, 
763. 

Farm — 

animals, aee Livestock and Animals, 
building plans, 406. 

buildings, insulating, native materials 
for, Mich. 708. 

buildings, roof coverings for and re- 
pair. U.S.D.A. 866. 
buildings, wiring installation, 865. 
business, adjustment to depression price 
levels, Wis. 664. 
debt adjustments, 271. 
earnings in 1983. in Illinois, 111. 658. 
families — aee alao Families. 

expenditures for 1988-34, 111. 674. 
food consumption. Wis. 674. 
food consumption habits, Iowa 876. 
food purchased and produced for 
home use by, 892. 
of Vermont, food budget, Yt. 140. 
standards of living in Nebraska, 
Nebr. 428. 

fires, prevention, U.S.D.A. 708. 
housing, U.S.D.A. 702. 
implements, vertical hitching, 269. 
Income, increase by manure, Ind. 166. 
labor, see Agricultural labor, 
land, Nebraska, sales value and assessed 
value, Nebr. 407. 
land, terracing in Georgia. 112. 
land values in Missouri, Mo. 870. 
machinery, aee Agricultural machinery, 
management — 

and agricultural economics, re- 
search in, 866. 

effect of agricultural planning in 
various sections, 271. 
research, need in crop-adjustment 
and land-use planning, U.S.D.A. 
116. 

mortgage credit situation in United 
States, 271. 

mortgages and the government, 716. 
operating efficiency, U.S.D.A. 649. 
organisation — 

and cost of milk production, Vt 
119. 

and management in Maryland, Md. 
714. 

and management, work of farm 
bureau farm management serv- 
ice, 111. 668. 

social and economic aspects, 71L 
population, migration and flow of farm 
wealth, Wash. 409. 
power, different types, costs, lit 688. 
prices in Califbmia, Calif. 120. 
products, aee Agricultural products, 
program, ptounlng, outlook infoiaatloB 
in, 666. 
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Fanii-~OoBtli»i«d. 

retl eittte, mortgag« loani on, S.Dak. 
508. 

real eitate litaatloii, Impreremantf in, 
U.8.D.A. 712. 

real estate Tallies, factors affectiiig, 271. 
real estate Talues in Ohio, semiannual 
bidex. 714. 

receipts, expenses, and labor income, 
Wis. 554. 

structures, improvement, repairs, and 
equipment, U.8.DJk. 549. 
structures, precast concrete Joists in, 
708. 

taxation, see Taxation and Taxes, 
tenancy, battle against In Oklahoma, 
Okla. 564. 

tenancy In United States, 1925-1985, 
U.S.D.A. 007. 

Farmers — 

adjustment to lower prices, Wls. 714. 
Oklahoma, cash income to, Okla. 554. 
owner operators, economic and social 
data, Wis. 554. 

strikes and riots in United States, 
U.S.DJL 870. 

Farmhouses, modernising, U.8.D.A. 710. 

Farming — eee aUo Agriculture. 

areas, type in Colorado, Colo. 555. 
attitudes of high school seniors. S.C. 
121 . 

dairy, see Dairy farming, 
dry-land, see Dry farming, 
effects of changing economic conditions, 
Ind. 406. 

grain v. livestock, Ind. 189. 
in southwestern Oklahoma, effect of 
soils, 456. 
part-time, Ky. 867. 

part-time, in Connecticut, [Conn.]Storrs 
568. 

part-time, in Twin City area of Minne- 
sota. 272. 

part-time, in Washington, Wash. 407. 
types in Kentucky, Ky. 867. 
types in Puerto Bieo, P.B. 116. 

Farms — 

burglar proodng, 114. 
electricity on, see Electricity, 
small, management In Puerto Rico, P.R. 
116. 

Fosoiold hapatica, immunity of rabhiU to, 65. 

Fats— see also Oils. 

after varying periods of storage, keeping 
and oooUng qualities, U.8J)A.. 721. 
natural, effect on a nim a l tissue struc- 
tures, 728. 

needs of body and nutritional value of 
different kinds, Wls. 668. 
rancid, ald^des In, 801. 

Fatty acids — 

analj^is by ester fractionation method, 
801. 

oomblnatloa with lysine, arginine, and 
galmlne, 488. 

kCF thd ntsum* of genus, Pa. 48. 


Feather folticlis, regponss to M 

the^, 826. 

Feces, drying, loss of nitrogen and solfer 
from, 267, 

Federal Farm Board, stabilisation opernttens, 
718. 

Feeding experiments, see Cows, Pigs, etc. 
Feeding stuffs — 

analyses, Ky. 878. 
crops, situation, OUa. 654. 
inspection, Ind. 81. 

inspection and analyses. Mass. 878; Me. 
678; N.H. 878; N.J. 027; B.I. ; 
Tex. 880; Vt 678. 
mineral content, 196. 
mixed, recent developments, 196, 
net energy evaluation, simplification, IIL 
525. 

toxic, effect of feeding, 526. 

FeltieUa tetranvohi, predator of red spider, 
676. 

Ferns, effect of X-rays, [N.Y.] Cornell 769. 
Ferret, hypophysectomised, studies, 184. 
Ferrets, fatal virus disease In, 846. 

Ferric chloride, histological applications, 767. 
Ferriaia virgata, notes, 229. 

Fertiliser — 

law and other data, Me. 610. 
law of Florida, changes In, 816. 
materials and terms, definitions. Conn. 
[New Haven] 462. 

materials, cost and utility, U.S.D.A. 782. 
mixtures for different crops, N.C. 606. 
mixtures, phosphate rock as filler sub- 
stitute, 607. 
placement tests, Del. 9. 
sales, classified, Ind. 15. 
salts, U.S.D.A. 697. 

Fertilizers — 

analyses, Me. 610; Tex. 758. 
commercial, v. manure for vegetables, 
111. 636. 

consumption in United States, 816. 
distribution, U.S.D.A. 549. 
effect on yield and growth of rice, Ark. 
747. 

for truck crops, ni. 486. 
inspection and analyses, Conn. [New 
Haven] 462 ; Ind. 15 ; S.C. 15 ; Yt. 15. 
kinds and amounts, N.Y.State 777. 
lime, and manure, experiments, Ohio 
14. 

machine application, 607. 
mechanical placement, 707. 
mixed, non-acid forming, 810. 
mixed, technology, U.8.D.A. 697. 
nitrogenous, see Nitrogenous fertilisers, 
organic v. artificial, 28. 
placement in relation to row and tUne 
of application, N.Y.State 777. 
properties and efficiency, effect of par- 
ticle else, U.S.D.A. 607. 
rates of solution and ssovasmnt In seU^ 
N.Y.State 809. 
research on, U.S.D.A. 697. 
soil science, and agronomy, bibliegrapby, 
697. 
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Fertmiers — Continiied. 

Btudiei, Pa. 809. 

studies by Neubauer method, Ind. 165. 
Fescue — 

meadow, Titamln A in under pasturage 
conditions and fed green, 677. 
tall, composition, factors affecting, Ha- 
waii 772. 

Fiber, crude, see Cellulose. 

Fibers, thin cross sections, laboratory method 
of making, U.S.D.A. 782. 

Flbro for crepe or other fancy yarns, 287. 
Field experiments, Ind. 161. 
bibliography, 476. 

Increasing precision of, 770. 
replicated yield trials, association be- 
tween mean yields and standard devi- 
ations, 625. 

statistical principles underlying, 770. 
technic, studies in, 475. 

Fig diseases, 786. 

FUarlasls — 

equine dhoble itch as symptom, 609. 
of ducks, 401. 

Filbert- 

diseases and injuries in Pacific North- 
west, U.S.D.A. 850. 
orchard at Geneva, notes, 207. 

Filberts, winter injury at Geneva, New 
York, 494. 

Filters of sintered Pyrex glass, prepara- 
tion, 296. 

Fir, growth on Whltn^ Park in Adiron- 

^cks, 47. 

insect enemies, key, 817. 
blight, modes of entry into fiowers of 
fruit trees, [N.Y.] Cornell 786. 

Fireplaces, bibliography, U.S.D.A. 480. 
Fires, forest, tee Forest fire. 

Fish— 

and kelp meals, feeding value for dairy 
cattle, Ohio 888. 

hatchery diseases, control, [N.Y.] Cornell 
811. 

oil sprays, effect on carbon dioxide in- 
take of apple leaves, 203. 
oils, effect on composition of blood and 
milk of lactatlng cows, [N.Y.] Cornell 
887. 

poisons, classification of South Ameri- 
can plants known as, U.S.D.A. 636. 
Fisheries, international conservation, in 
North Pacific, 718. 

Fishes, treinatode parasite, metacercaria and 
adult, 640. 

Fishing, improvement in national forests, 
U.8.D.A. 66. 

Fistulous withers and poll evil, 699. 

Flavin, role in nutrition of poultry, [N.Y.] 
Cornell 828. 

Flavins and Titamin G, nonidentity, 886. 

Flax — ' 

breeding, Minn. 27. 
fiber, adaptation and cultoral tests, 
U.8.D.A 625. 

ifiwr characteristies, effect on wet spun 
yams^ 287. 


Flax — Continued. 

ground, feeding value, 8.Dak. 88. 

production studies, 111. 477. 

rust, physlolofie spedalisation, 796. 

seed, breeding, U.8.D.A. 626. 

seed, variety tests. 111. 477. 

separate and in mixtures, tests, Ohio 28. 

susceptibility to verticllliosis, 849. 

tests, Ga. 828. 

varieties for seed, Ohio 28. 

wUt, studies, 797. 

yams, dry-spun, boiling, 287. 

Flaxseed — 

bibliography, U.8.D.A. 190. 
production in North Central States, 
U.S.D.A. 888. 

Flea beetles, parasitism by Motoardula 
phpllotretae, 239. 

Fleas of North Carolina, review, 236. 
Flicker, susceptibility to swine erysipelas 
.organism, 868. 

FUes— 

house, tee Housefiles. 
white, tee Whltefiy. 

Floods — 

control, value of watershed cover in, 
208. 

forecasting, river gage work for, U.S.D.A. 
108. 

in United States, magnitude and fre- 
quency, 868. 

prevention, role of forest cover in, 
U.S.DA. 46. 

Floors, construction of reinforced tile, 865. 
Flour beetle, confused — 

effect of high temperature, Minn. 673. 
populations, factors regulating initial 
growth, 876. 

respiration, relation to toxicity of fu- 
migants, Minn. 818. 
sterilization by high temperature, 678. 
Flour beetles, notes, U.S.D.A. 816. 

Flour — tee alto Bread. 

biscuit and cracker, 196. 
diastatlc activity, estimation, methods, 
690. 

diastatlc value, estimation, improved 
method, 689. 

extracts, carotene determination in, 157. 
milling, technical review, 196. 
moth, Mediterranean, metamorphosis, 
285. 

products, vacuum fumigation, 616. 
quality and keeping properties from 
wheat g ro w n on black and gray soils 
of Alberta, 196. 
storage, 616. 
weevils, studies, 196. 
wheat, for cake baking, desirable ]^p- 
ertles, m. 666. 

wholemeal time data, variations in, 484. 
Flower- 

color, changes in, effect of reduoid 
acidity, 466. 

thripa, western, notes, 614. 
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Flow«rt-*f 0 e 4Uo PUnti, onuiiiietttaL 

an no a l i, pliotoperlodiiiii in, [M.Y.]Coy- 
nell 781. 

annuals, which reseed in Michigan, 
Mich. 207. 

doubling, duplication system in, 177. 
wild, in Kansas, 169. 

Fluids, rate of flow, effect on rate of solution 
of sodium carbonate, copper sulfate, and 
rock salt, 174. 

Fluorescence — | 

in citrus fruits induced by ultraviolet 
rays, 468. 

reaction, inheritance of substance caus- 
ing, 824. 

Fluoride, determination, application of pho- 
tronic colorimeter to, 581. 

Fluorides in natural waters, determination, 
298. 

Fluorine — 

colorimetric determination, 166. 
compounds, toxicity, U.S.D.A. 680. 
effect on plant growth, 168. 
in animal nutrition, effects, Ohio 830. 
in crops and drainage water, Wis. 668. 
in drinking water, determination, 682. 
in water, effect on mottled enamel of 
teeth, 427. 

residues, removal from fruits, 231. 
single dose, mottled enamel of teeth 
from, 189. 

small amounts, detection and estima- 
tion, 298. 

toxicosis, chronic, in laying hens, effect 
on eggs, 247. 

Fly sprays for cattle, role of pine oil In, 
Del. 828. 

Fodder crops, see Forage crops. 

Fomet, key and r4sum4 of genus, Pa. 48. 

Fome» spp., notes, 608. 

Food — see also Diet, 
aluminum in, 726. 
analyses, Conn. [New Haven] 274. 
and Drugs Act, enforcement, report, 
TJ.S.D.A. 721. 

and Drugs Administration, function and 
activities, U.S.D.A. 721, 
and drugs, chemical examination. Me. 
721. 

and nutrition, research program, Minn. 

122 . 

budget for Vermont farm families, Vt. 
140. 

consumptton habits of farm flunilles, 
Iowa 876. 

consumption of term families, Wis. 674. 
freely selected by cOUege cooperative 
hou s eke ep ing group, 878. 
habits in Puerto Bico, 877. 
handlers and epidemiology of amebiaids, 
286. 

increasing iralues by mineralisation and 
vitaminiaation, 886. 

ingestion, hourly variations in weight 
loss following, 279. 

Pffiw wfng , oulhreak due to Btaphylo- 
oMwuf mrwm, 781. 


Vood-Kientinued. ■ 

PQlifly» natUmah tot OMt Wtetei 078. 
prices, term and retell* fltergihi^hetween, 
n.8.D.A. 719. 

Research Instltnte* wheat atudlss of, 
117. 

transportation by rail, 876. 

Foods — 

add-base balance, determination, new 
method, 168 

Chinese, vitamin C in, 184. 
commonly causing gastde dlstuihanoe* 
278. 

containing oxalates, caldum availability 
in, 724.' 

frosen, microbiology, 667. 
irradiated, for entire ration, injury 
from, Wis. 668. 
of India, vitamin C in. 886. 
pellagra-preventive value, 288 
vitamins in, tee apeeVto tood$. 
Foot-and-mouth disease — 

eradication and diagnosis, 892. 

in elephants, 100. 

treatment with trypaflavine, 848. 

Forage — 

crop diseases, 498. 
crops — 

and mixtures, tests, Minn. 27. 
comparison for pigs, Ohio 244. 
drying, U.S.DJl 649. 
emergency, tests, Wis. 477, 
for swine, Del. 78 ; Pa. 877. 
iodine in, effect of fertUlsen, 816. , 
progressive ripening, effect on lib- 
eral nutrition of cattle, 881. 
stack silage method of preserving, 
89. 

summer annual, tests, Ohio 28. 
tropical, growth, yield, and com- 
position, 830. 

vernalisation experiments, U.S.DJL 
626. 

vitamin A in, Idaho 182. 
grasses, see Grasses, 
green, ensilage, 682. 
mixtures, tests, 28. 

plant seeds and seeds found with them, 
U.S.D.A. 836. 

poisoning, see Livestock jjmisoning, 
Plants, poisonous, and sped^lo plmU, 
preservation, use of mineral adds for, 
89. 

Forest — 

community, dlmax, on Bast Tioneste 
Creek in Pennsylvania, 782. 
Experiment Station, Cloquet, manage* 
ment, Minn. 46. 

Experiment Station, twelfth, notes, 788 
firebreak constructed by Forest Service, 
n.S.D.A. 46. 

fires and accelerated erosion in central 
Idaho, 208. 

floor and agriculture, Minn. 9. 
floor, pine and fir, under condittons of 
summer rainfall defldency, 764. 
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Forest — Continued. 

growth, effect of drainage ditches, ICinn. 
109. 

improvement for southern Appalachians, 
U.8.D.A. 46. 

insect, airplane dusting, economic possi- 
bilities, 817. 

insects, control by parasites in New Zea- 
land, 60. 

insects, effect of cultural practices, 814. 
insects, identification, key, 817. 
insects, laboratory guide for use by 
forestry students, 69. 
litter, effect on surface run-off and soil 
erosion, 783. 

lysimeter studies under pine, 764. 
mensuration, textbook, 646. 

News of Ohio, Ohio 208. 
pathology, 498. 

planting in Nebraska sandhills, climatic 
changes following, 596. 
protection and game management, rela- 
tion, U.S.D.A. 63. 

removal, effect on local climate and 
growing conditions, U.S.D.A. 46. 
research and education in Minnesota, 
initiation, Minn. 45. 

seedbed diseases in Georgia and South 
Carolina, U.S.D.A. 211. 
site quality, relation to soil type, 208. 
soil fertility studies, 457. 
soils, chemical and biological nature, 
457. 

stands, basal area, computing, 645. 
taxation in United States, U.B.D.A. 710. 
terms, dictionary, 46. 
trees, see Trees. 

truck trail handbook, U.S.D.A. 704. 
types and silvicultural practice in United 
States, 208. 

Foresters, Swedish-English vocabulary for, 
46. 

Forestry — 

and economic recovery, U.S.D.A. 644. 
at Mountain Substation, Ga. 849. 
converting factors and tables of equiva- 
lents used in, U.S.D.A. 211. 
courses at Tennessee University, 786. 
extension work, aid to farmers, U.S.D.A. 
46. 

in United States, recent policies, 496. 
practices and studies, Minn. 46. 
sustained-yield, U.S.D.A. 45. 

Forests — 

clear cutting for acid wood, 496. 
effect on social and economic welfare of 
community, U.S.D.A. 46. 
national, management and policies, 
U.S.D.A. 644. 

of Southwest and in Black Hills region, 
U.S.D.A. 788. 

simplified Increment determination on 
basis of stand tables, 47. 

Formaldehyde — 

fumigation of incubators, effect on fowl 
pox virus, 866. 


Formaldehyde — Continued. 

titration, equilibria of basic amino adds 
in, 447. 

Fomico— 

fusca, populations, territory, and inter- 
relations with other species, 76. 
rufa ohaouripea, attack on an apiary, 76. 
Formol vaccine for blackleg Immunity in 
cattle, 268. 

Poulbrood— 

American, immunity of bees to, 824. 
American, wasps not affected by, 76. 
control, U.S.D.A. 815. 

Foundations, elastic, simplified computation 
of vertical pressures in, 651. 

4-H club members, trends of interest. 111. 

665. 

Fowl — 

cholera, cause, symptoms and control, 

111 . 866 . 

cholera, notes, 847. 
mite, northern, control, 106. 
paralysis, aee Paralysis, 
pest, studies, 892. 

pox prevention, value of pigeon pox vac- 
cine, lU. 689. 
pox, studies, 892. 

pox virus, virucidal effect of formalde- 
hyde, 856. 

lowls — see also Chickens, Hens, Poultry, etc. 
artificial insemination, new technic. 

U.S.D.A. 621. 
epidemic tremors in, 106. 
renal monostomosis, 401. 
shank color in, inheritance, 474. 
unusual cases encountered in, 100. 
weight of gall bladder and contents, rela- 
tion to antirachitic factor, 88. 

Foxes, food habits in Wisconsin and Iowa, 

68 . 

Frankliniella sp., notes, 514. 

Froghopper blight resistant varieties of sugar- 
cane, 233. 

Froghoppers or spittle insects, history, hab- 
its, and control, N.J. 288. 

Frontier, significance in American history, 
U.S.D.A. 712. 

Frost — 

effect on wheat at progressive stages of 
maturity, 488. 

injury on moors, reduction or preven- 
tion, 169. 

Frosts — 

night, origin, prediction, and protection, 
169. 

spring, protection against, 696. 

Fructose — 

and glucose in plant tissue, intercon- 
vertibiUty, 464. 

small amounts, determinatioa in absence 
and presence of sucrose, 800. 

Fruiti- 

beetle, dried, control, U.8.DA. 814. 
brown rot and associated diseases, 606. 
diseases, 498. 

diseases in Osarks, tr.8.DjL 785. 
drier, electric, kd. 686 . 









Prui1>-~Coiitlniud. 

in diet of niml Rhode IHand eebool 
children^ B.I. 416. 

inaecti In Britleh Columbia, effect of 
cultural practicee, 814. 
ineectf In IfaesaebuBetti orcbardi, 818. 
juicea, fermentation studlcB, 498. 
juices, filtering, 691. 
juices, improTements in, K.Y. State 168. 
juices, pasteurisation studies, N.Y.State 
740. 

moth, oriental — 

alimentary canal of larvae, 821. 
biological control, 817; N.Y.State 
816. 

bionomics and control, Del. 66. 
control, U.S.D.A. 814. 
control in Australia, 822. 
number of broods and control. Pa. 
867. 

ovicides and cover sprays for, 872. 
parasite Introduction, U.S.D.A. 816. 
parasites In France and Italy, 812. 
parasites in Ontario, 814. 
studies, value to peach growers, 
lU. 618. 

plants associated with cold resistance, 
physiological characteristics. 111. 486. 
tree embryos, artificial culture, N.Y. 
State 778. 

tree leaf roller, control, N.Y.State 815. 
tree leaf roller, notes. 614. 
tree seedlings dug at various stages of 
maturity, performance, 842. 
tree seeds, germination, N.Y.State 778. 
tree stiver leaf in New York, U.S.D.A. 
49. 

tree stocks, growth, effect of previous 
crop of peach trees, 498. 
trees, disbudding. Ark. 776. 
trees, irregular blooming and growth, 
effect of linseed and seal oil, 200. 
trees, leaf relations, 489. 
trees, pollination, data, D.S.D.A. 816. 
trees, vegetative propagation, 200. 
trees, water requirements, 199. 
trees, winter injury, [ N.Y. ] Cornell 778. 
Fruitflles — 

Cdntrol, n.8.DA. 814. 
development, effect of low temperatures, 
876. 

heat sterilisation of fruits against, 
P.B.C 0 I. 628. 

Fruitfly — 

Mediterranean, attrahents for, 67. 
Mexican, control, U.S.D.A. 814. 
Mexican, prevention of spread, U.8.D.A. 
66 . 

Fruits — sea also Orchards, Apples, Peaches, 
**brMdtaig, «40. 

breeding and cytology, N.Y.State 179. 
breeding, progress report, 779. 
citrus, see Citrus. 

cRuMtllcltlon according to carbohydrates 


Frults-^Contiiinsd, 

ooid^tored, eoiidittonlNrfirlsir tu. 

42. 

combustible gaseous products, 48* 
cost of marketing in Columbus wh^ 
sale curb market, 718. 
cuticle waxes of, chemical eempouents, 
n.S.D.A. 680. 

darkening, prevention, UR.DJL. 4. 
developmental morphology, N.Y.State 
778. 

dried, fumigation, U.8.D.A. 227. 
fluorine removal from, 281. 
freesing, 87. 
fresh, ba^ria on, 722. 
growing in New York, relation to soils, 
[N.Y.JCornell 11. 

hardy, breeding and testing, Minn. 86. 
immature, dropping, causes, Del. 85. 
immature, production of ethylene by, 
40. 

insects affecting, 614. 
insects affecting, spray program for, 
867. 

jelly-making qualities- U.S.D.A. 721. 
losses in market and kitchen from plant 
diseases, U.S.D.A. 222. 
marketing agreements, 271. 
marketing in Connecticut, [Conn.] 
Storrs 500. 

marketing, motor truck operating costs 
in, [N.Y.] Cornell 866. 
marketing regulation In Canada, 271. 
maturity studies, 642. 
nutrient deficiency symptoms in, 640. 
of Florida, composition, Fla. 277. 
of Puerto Rico, canning, P.B.Col. 160. 
packages, cooling, 641. 
packing costs, possible reductions, 111. 
668 . 

packing for market, Minn. 779. 
preservation, new method, 204. 
production-consumption balance, Mich. 
668 . 

' production costs and profits in. 111. 668. 
received in trucks in Columbus whole- 
sale market, 718; Ohio 115. 
refrigerated, cryptogamlc diseases, 869. 
ripening and blanching, Minn. 86. 
ripening, relation to ethylene formation 
by tissues, 779. 

shipped, effects of cooling on losses, 

111 . 668 . 

small, breeding, 640. 
small, yield and growth, relation to 
weather, 111. 486. 

spray residue removal from, I7.8.D.A. 

200 . 

transit-refrigeration charges on, reduc- 
tion, U.SDJL 38. 
variety tests, Qa. 887. 

FuMus niffrtoomis, predator of Co9mdpoUte§ 
and Odofponit weevils, 820. 

Fumigants, effects on paper, 281. 

Ftukgl — 

culturing, tube fgr, de«eript|oB» 448, 
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Fungi — Continued. 

hymenomjoetouB, mutual avenlon be- 
tween mycelia, 788. 

Imperfectl, dlasodative phenomenon in, 
788. 

Imperfect!, notes, 647. 

Imperfect!, sphaeropaidalea, 787. 
Important, with hosts or other sub- 
strates, 211. 

inhibitory agent produced by, diffusible 
nature, 788. 
nutritiTe value, 414. 
of Pacific Northwest, 211. 
on fruit trees, overwintering, 787. 
parasitic, physiologic specialization, 48; 
Minn. 60. 

physiologic forms, relation to breeding 
for disease resistance to, 786. 
soil, antagonisms among. 647. 
wood-staining, in Italy, 609. 

Fungicides — see also Sprays and specific 
Mnds, 

analyses, N.J. 888. 

and insecticides, general discussion, 281. 
copper, see Copper, 
new, as peach sprays, 647. 
review, 498. 

sulfur-containing, effect on transpira- 
tion, Ohio 20. 

Fungus — 

cultures, irrigating, 648. 
cultures, transfer to section prepara- 
tions, 611. ^ 

diseases of men and other mammals, 
treatise, 619. 

seed associates, detection, N.Y. State 786. { 
Funnel, hot-water, description, 448. 

Fur— j 

insect enemies, control, 60. | 

laws, abstract of and bounties paid by 
States, n.S.D.A. 611. 
production, research in, U.S.D.A. 809. 
scarcity due to overtrapping, remedy, 
U.S.D.A. 68. 

Fur-bearing animals — 

feed requirements, n.S.D.A. 611. 
place in land program, U.S.D.A. 809. 
Furfural, quantitative estimation, 800. 
Furnace, electric, for micro-KJeldahl diges- 
tions, 297. 

Furoic acid as an acidimetric standard, 297. 
Fusariwm — 

cuhcnse strains, 212. 
diseases and soil, correlations, 218. 
genus, description, injurious activities 
and control, 780. 
in soil, dissociation, 499. 
lateritium fructiffenum, notes, 67. 
lateritiim, notes, 212. 
lint, metabolism, 789. 
lint, notes, 797. 

Hfoopersioi, metabolism, 789. 

Ipoopersioi, pathogenicity for tomato 
plant, Md. 867. 

monttiforme, antagonistic effect of Asper- 
giUus sp., 788. 
owpsponm, notes, Wls. 497. 


FtfSoHam— Continued, 
rot of tomatoes, 800. 
sp., notes, 804. 
spp., notes, 224. 
spp., relation to aster wilt, 60. 
vasinfeotum, notes, 62. 
wilt in cotton, control, 646. 
wilt of China aster in Oregon, U.B.D.A. 
49. 

wilt of potato in Minnesota, symptoms, 
U.S.D.A. 496. 

wilt of tomato, physiology of resistance 
and susceptibility, Md. 646. 
wilt resistance in Alaska peas, 798. 
wilt, watermelon and okra seeds as car- 
riers, 647. 

Fusioladium dendriticum, see Apple scab. 
Fusoma calidariorum acanthi n.v., notes, 224. 
Qaertner bacillus — 

nasal infection With, experiments, 101. 
typing and source in animal world, 101. 
Galactose, relation to production of cata- 
racts in rats, 419. 

Galacturonlc acid, determination, 744. 
Oalerucella aanthomelaena, see Blm leaf 
beetle. 

Gall-makers, dipterous, from Texas, biology, 
374. 

Gall midges — 

attacking watermelon vines, 874. 
new coccid-eating, descriptions, 822. 
on Asphodelus in Sardinia, 67. 

Galls, higher and lower, differentiation, 789. 
Game — 

as a farm crop, U.S.D.A. 68. 
food and cover plants of Lake States, 
U.S.D.A. 810. 

laws and regulations, Federal, State, 
and Provincial, U.S.D.A. 864. 
management and forest protection, rela- 
tion, U.S.D.A. 63. 

preserves under Bureau of Biological 
Survey, U.S.D.A. 611. 

Qanoderma pseudoferreum, notes, 608. 
Gapeworms in wild birds, 668. 

Garden insects, see Insects. 

Garden science, treatise, 486. 

Garlic — 

breath odors from, cause and remedy, 
427. 

wild, life history and control, 111. 477. 
Gas edema diseases, 892. 

Gas production from farm wastes, HI. 649. 
Gases, physical constants, U.B.D.A. 697. 
Gasoline — 

and alcohol blends as fuel for automo- 
tive engines, 266, 662. 
and oil information for motorists, 661. 
Gastritis, parasitic- 
causes in sbeep» 644. 
control with copper sulfate and nicotine 
sulfate, 644. 

Gastroenterotozemia, infectious, of dheep, 
897. 

OaeirophUus inteetisuiUs, see Botfly, horse. 
Geese, ectoparasite census In Uganda, 664. 
CMeeMa gossypteXla, see Bollworxn, pink. 
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Gen€» MX-Hiiked Uth»lt In fimli» 766. 
Q6iik6n~> 

pemonently hidden, ezhlhltion without 
croaelng, 826. 
nnitable, stadlei, 470. 

Qenetle research, Minn. 27. 

Qenetlc varlatlona In relation to erolntlon, 
treatise, 768. 

Genetics — 

and animal breeding, 21. 
as aid In improTement of livestock, 682. 
Congress, International, notes, 786. 
principles, treatise, 470. 

Georgia Station, notes, 788. 

Georgia Station, report, 430. 

Geotomua pygmaetu, predator of OoamopoU 
ite» and OdoiporuB weevils^ 820. 

Germinator for root work, description, 766. 
Ghee problem In United Provinces, India, 
686 . 

CHhierella eautthnetU-^ 

pathogenicity and genetics, Minn. 860. 
variability of pathogenicity and cul- 
tural characters, 218. 

Ginkgo biloba — 

embryo, development, 171, 172. 
embryo, growth of radical, effect of 
pantothenic add, 172. 
embryo in vitro, development, 172. 
lateral water transfer in leaves, 170. 
llfl^t and leaf development In, 171. 
Ginseng root rot, 498. 

Gladiolus — 

genus, chromosomes in, Md. 686. 
Sodety, New England, yearbook, 781. 
thrips, control 866, 870 ; lU. 618. 
thrips, notes, N.Y.State 816; U.S.D.A. 
816. 

varieties, lU. 486. 

Glanders — 

diagnosis and control, U.S.D.A. 693. 
mercuric chloride test In, 700. 
of low pathogenicity, outbreak, 689. 
Glass that transmits ultraviolet radiation, 
use In greenhouses, Pa. 888. 

Glasses, beverage, sterilisation, tests of dis- 
infectants, 876. 

Glassware, retention of dichromate by, 296. 
Globidlosls In Indian cattle, 268. 

Globtditm fuHformio n.sp., description, 268. 
Gloeoaporium — 

aibum, notes, 67. 
lyeopertUH, notes, 800. 
muamrum, studies, 224. 
perennano, notes, 67. 
sp., notes, 68. 

GUmerblln dngulaiQ, notes, 68, 67 ; U.S.D.A. 
646. 

Gioefhi»— 

fnoffitofit, studies, 640. 
revision of genus, 876, 824. 

Glucose^ 

and fructose in plant tissue, intercon- 
voftltiility, 464, 

fmuuitatton by soot nodule bacteria, 
284, 


Gltt co o s Con tinued. 

sence and piesencs of socrosi« 800. 
Glucuronic add* determination, 744, 
Glutamine, preparation, 487. 

Glutathione- 

concentration and sise Inhesttancs In 
rabbits, 478. 

concentration of livers and musdes of 
rate, effect of hypophyseal hormone, 
624. 

quantitative microestlmatl(m, glyosalass 
as reagent, 442. 

Glyceroborlc add dressing for fly-struck 
sheep, 866. 

Glycerol, fat-soluble ester In lymph, deter- 
mination, 168. 

Glycine, metal complex salts and their 
spedflcity, 488. 

Glyozalase, studies, 442. 

Gnat injuries to potato tubers, [N.Y.lCor- 
nell 809. 

GnorUnotohema Ipooperaioella, tee Yomato 
pinworm. 

Goat Industry in Canada, 247. 

Goats — 

Angora, quality and quantity of mohair, 
factors affecting, Tex. 888. 
breeding for milk production, N.Mex. 22. 
breeding, management, and record-of- 
performance studies, U.S.D.A. 676. 
carbohydrate metabolism, 86. 
conjunctival epithelium, rickettsla-llke 
organism and an unknown Intracellu- 
lar organism of, 264. 
hypopbysectomy, method. Mo. 770. 
infection with Balmonella eohottfnuei’ 
leri, 99. 

milk, composition of butterfat, U.S.DJL. 
676. 

poisoning by broomweed, 697. 
synthetic diets for, [N.Y.] Cornell 82. 
undescrlbed plroplasm of, 261. 
vitamin E requirements, 88. 

Goiter — 

exophthalmic, treatment with large 
doses of vitamin A, 288. 
prophylaxis with iodised salt, results, 
891. 

Goldenrod — 

as potential rubber-producing plant, de- 
velopment, U.B.D.A. 686. 
honey flows, effect of weather on colony 
gains in weight during, 818. 
scab, 807. 

Gonacrine, efficacy In combating ovine babes- 
lasis, 866. 

Gonadotropic extracts and blood serum of 
cattle, ovary-stlmulatlng Interaction, 86. 
Gonads of Immature pigeons, response to 
gonadotropic hormones, 28. 

Gonderia mutant, notes, 864. 

Qi^nioeut longinenHt, notes, 76. 
Gooseberries— 

breeding. 111. 486. 
tests, m 486. 
variety, new, U.S.D.A. 42. 
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Qooieberry — 

anthracnoie and leaf spot, inheritance, 
826. 

plants attacked by strawberry nematode, 
510. 

Ooosypol — 

effect on loss of hair In rats, 427. 
ingestion, dietary factors affecting re- 
sponse to, 242. 

Grade crossing projects, U.S.D.A. 704. 

Grain — tee also Cereals and Oats, Bye, 
Wheat, etc. 

borer, lesser, biology and distribution, 
826. 

copper content, effect of soil and variety, 
778. 

crops, protection from damage by wild 
fowl. U.S.D.A. 611. 
drying, absorptive agent for, 864. 
economics of feeding to Holstein cows, 
Nev. 686. 

farms, organisation, economic relation 
to tractors. Wash. 113. 
feed, relative production from spring- 
grown cereals, Utah 626. 
fertiliser mixtures for, N.C. 606. 

Futures Administration, report, U.S.D.A. 
716. 

insect respiration in, relation to heat I 
and moisture production, Minn. 817. 
insects affecting, 514. 
markets and Canada’s position, 867. 
moth, European, injury to bacon by, 71. 
seed, treaters, U.S.D.A. 649. 
separation, Trleur method, 196, 
specific gravity and air space, 708. 
standards, revision, U.S.D.A. 115. 
standing, moisture changes in, 188. 
toxicant affected, effect on chicks, 878. 
toxicant in protein fraction, 82. 
vitamins in, effect of kiln drying, Wls. 
526. 

weevil, broadnosed, notes, Calif. 867. 

Granary weevil, respiration, relation to beat- 
ing and fumigation of grain, Minn. 817. 

Granuloma, bovine coccidioidal, in a steer, 
397. 

Grape — 

berry moth, bionomics and control, Del. 

66 . 

berry moth, control, 814; 111. 618; 
U.S,D.A. 814. 

co^t-nou4, cytological studies, 661. 
disease, dead arm, in California, 
U.S.DJL 646. 
downy mildew, 787. 
farms in eastern United States, harvest- 
ing and marketing, data, [N.Y.]Cor- 
neU 117. 

insect, nematode, and mite enemies, con- 
trol In Algeria, 665. 
juice, making, N.Y.State 740. 
juice, untreated, sugar content, acidity, 
and color, Ohio 5. 

leafhopper, bionomics and control, Dd. 

66 . 


Grape — Continued. 

leafhopper, control, N.Y.State 778 ; 
U.B.D.A. 814. 

leafhopper, control in Kentucky, 870. 
scald, studies, 860. 

Grapefruit — 

Arisona-grown, vitamin B and O in, 571. 
bran, analyses, P.B.C 0 I. 248. 
canneries, refuse of, digestible nutrients, 
242. 

juice, studies, U.S.DA.. 580. 
juice, vitamin C potency, titration v. 
biological method of determination. 
Fa. 424. 

pink, pigments of, 440. 

storage temperatures, U.B.D.A. 685. 

studies in Trinidad, 206. 

Grapes — 

bacteria on skins, 722. 
breeding, N.Y.State 778. 
cold resistance, N.Y.State 778. 

Concord, uneven ripening, 846. 
fertiliser, pruning, and rootstock re- 
quirements at Fredonla, N.Y.State 
778. 

Hunisa, response to girdling, 847. 
iodine absorption from iodised wraps, 
43. 

muscadine, pollination, insects instru- 
mental in, Ga. 866. 

muscadine, varieties, seedlings, and 
propagation, Ga. 837. 

Ohio, marketing, 718. 
pollination studies, N.Y.State 206. 
pruning, 111. 486. 
root distribution studies, 847. 
seedless vlnifera, breeding for, 846. 
spray residue removal from, U.S.D.A. 
200 . 

table, sulfur dioxide for preservation, 
860. 

thinning, Md. 686. 
uneven maturity. Ark. 776. 
varieties, N.Y.State 778. 
vegetative growth, 648. 
vinifera, empty seededness in, 847. 
vinifera, scion effect on Dog Ridge stock, 
847. 

wine, industry, supply and price trends 
in, Calif. 718. 

Grapevines — 

Concord, production and physiology, ef- 
fect of pruning, 846. 
muscadine, large prionid root borer in, 
Ga. 866. 

Qraphium ulmi, tee Oeratoetom&lla ulmL 

OraphoUtha moletta, tee Fruit moth, orientat 

Grass — 

diseases, fungus, at Rothamsted aad 
Woburn, 647. 
rusts, new genus, 658. 
sheathed cotton, composition, 826. 

Grasses-^cse aito Grasslands, Xeiwns, Hea« 
dows, Pastures, etc. 
and dover qiecies, dry matter tn, 188. 
Bombay, monograi^, 187. 



Grassff — Continued. 

canMt, DkHi a, tud Bermnda, tSaii of 
piantliii; Ala. 27. 

compodtlon In dtiforont growth itagea, 
187. 

cnltHFe ezperlmenta, Ohio 28. 
IHIophoiphora dlfease, 861. 
fertiliier mlxturei for, N.C. 606. 
forago, rariety toita, Idaho 27. 
hydrocyanic acid tn, 640. 
immature, ralne of artificial drying, 
U.SJ).A. 78. 
improremmit, 477. 

investigations for soil conservation In 
Southwest, 708. 

magnesium in. and ratios between this 
and other elements, 820. 
pasture, composition, factors affecting, 
HawaU 772. 

pasture, seasonal variation in, Idaho 
78. 

pasture, variety tests, 111. 477. 
rhisome development, 187. 

Southern pasture, protein content, 
U.S.D.A. 626. 

threshing single panicles, device for, 
771. 


varieties and species, introduction and 
appraisal, U.S.D.A. 625. 
variety tests, Ohio 28. 

Grasshopper — 

Chinese, parasites, introduction into 
HawaU, 664. 

plague, egg parasite of, 825. 
Grasshoppers — 

campaign in Manitoba, 814. 
control, ni. 780. 

control in Province of Rome, 812. 
control under cooperaUve program, 
U.8.D.A. 66. 

nonswarming, phase variation in. 818. 

notes, U.S.D.A. 815. 

on mint, Ind. 69. 

outbreak in Saskatchewan, 818. 

parasites of, 72. 

Grasslands — see alts Grasses, Meadows, and 
Pastures. 


fertiliser experiments, 28. 

of South Island of New Zealand, 478. 

erasing § ee atso Range, 
sandhill, problems, 686. 

Greases, lubricating, information for buyers 
and users, 861. 

Green manures — 
for com, Ga. 828. 
soU reaction for, [N.T.] Cornell 777. 

Qieen manuring experiments, 28. 

Greenhouse — 


crops, insect pests of, 867. 
eieetrlc uses in, 709. 
heat Insulated, 709. 

I nsulated, new type heated and lighted 
by Masda lamiMi, 469. 
of iUlSi that ttaUsmIts ultraviolet ra- 
diatlett. Pa. 888. 


pvbpagatiag benches, electric heat for. 


GreenliouseM3oUttls«ed.r^ 

sdU, ' old: and new;' uii^ 'te/486.. : 
thrips, notes, CaUt 867. 

Grouse — 

BngUidi, helminths firom, 22^ 
mifed, ffpmenolepii iu, 8^7. 

ruffed, studies^ 866. 

ruffed, winter food in Mew Toit, 
U.8.DJL 611. 

sharp-taUed, emigration and taxonemle 
study in Ontario, 811. 

Growers* year, paper on, 686. 

Growth — 

retarded, effect on length of life span 
and body sise, 241. 
specific effect of vitamin A, 282. 
substance, physiological analyMs^ 764. 
substances of auxin and bios groups, 467. 
Guatemala grass, cutting stage for maximum 
nutritive value, 830. 

Guavas, beat sterilisation fUr frultflSes, 
P.R.C 0 I. 628. 

Guinea pigs — 

abnormal growth In, genetics, 22. 
inbred strains, studies, U.S.DJL 621. 
silver. Inheritance, 622. 
subnormal development of head, types 
from Inbred strains, 28. 
synthetic diets for, [N.Y.lComeU 82. 
Guineas, appearance, molt and replacement 
of juvenile remiges, 628. 

Gullies, control and reclamation, 111. 
Gymnosperms, critical review of research 
on, 618. 

Oymnoaporangium — 

Juniperi-virffinianae, resistance of apple 
varieties to, 802. 

mpricatumj host-pareslte relations, 662. 
Gypsy moth — 

notes, U.S.D.A. 815. 
revised bulletin on, Conn. [New Haven] 
234. 

Eabrobraoon juglaniUa, genetics, N.C. 67. 
Halrocfftua sp., notes, 76. 

Haddock-liver oil, properties and vitamins 
in, 420. 

Haddock, Norway, liver oil, studies, 666. 
Haematohia atimulans and other copropiia* 
gous musclds, comparative study, 828. 
Haemondhua contortm — 

second eedysis of Infective larvae, 66. 
sodium arsenlte and tetrachlofiethylmit 
for, efficiency, 267. 

Hair loss as effected by diet, 427. 

Hair production on hairless rats by rtdu 
transplants. 111. 626. 

Hairy root In apple orchards, effect, 647. 
Halides, identification in presence of thiocy- 
anates, 682. 

Hall*B scale, control, 866. 

Hdltioorcua platpomii on staj^m fsms in 
Australia, 876. 

Hamih— 

aging, curing, and storing ptoeednnes, 
Md. 676. 

stored in tight doth hags, elfiot, 
U.8J[>.A. 78. 
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SaplothripB n.8p., dtieriptl<m, 810. 

Hardwoods of West YSiglnia, physical prop- 
ertlea, 112. 

Harlequin bug, studies, N.C. 67. 

BarmoUta tritioi, tee Wheat jolntworm. 

Hormolopa fumtferana, tee Spruce tmdworm. 

Harvesters, special, U.S.D^A.. 048. 

Harvesting methods. 111. 649. 

Hawaii Station, notes, 788. 

Hawks, food habits, XJ.S.D.A. 811. 

Hay — tee alto tpeoiflo kindt. 

alfaifh, clover, and timothy, vitamins 
in, effect of stage of maturity and 
curing method, 242. 
antirachitic potency, 240. 
baled, portable elevators for handling, 
Idaho 108. 

chopped V. uncut, for bred ewes, [N.Y.] 
Cornell 828. 

crop combinationB for, Ohio 28. 
cut at different stages, composition, di> 
gestibility, and feeding valuer 80. 
cutting, Wis. 640. 

dehydrated v. sun-cured, feeding value, 
682. 

equilibrium moistures, 708. 
harvesting machinery, Wis. 649. 
plants, effect af reseeding and fertilisa- 
tion, Vt. 20. 

sampling, device for, 708. j 

spontaneous heating, oxidation and gas 
formation in, 864. | 

spontaneous <i^ition, prevention, U.S. | 
D.A. 708. 

young, artificially dried, feeding value, 
Vt. 02. 

Hay fever plant survey of Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, 198. 

Bapnaldia villota, intergeneric hybrids with 
Tritioum and Seoale, 768. 

Health- 

organisation and biological standardiza- 
tion, 588. 

public, aspects of use of phosphorus, re- 
lation to fiuorine in crops, Wis. 668. 
relation to diet, 416. 

Heart — 

anomalous, in a calf, 397. 
child’s, in avitaminosis, 890. 
disease, rheumatic, and vitamin C, 671. 
fractions compared with liver, kidney, 
and spleen for severe anemia, 730. 
worm disease of dogs, treatment, 646. 

Heartwater, blesbuck and black-wildebeest as 
carriers, 540. 

Heat — tee alto Temperature. 

loss from insulated and uninsulated 
buildings, tests, 406. 
of solution and dilution of amino acids, 
740. 

Heather^ Uredo erioae on, 786. 

Heifers — tee alto Cows. 

Brucella abortus Infected udders of, 608. 
caldum and inorganic phosphorus in 
blood, effect of age and phosphorus 
intake, 247. 


Heifers — Continued. 

feeding steam-dried v. flame-dried men- 
haden fish meal, Md. 676. 
phosphorus requirements, 04. 

Beliothit ohtoleta, tee Bollworm and Corn- 
earworm. 

Beliothript haemorrholdalit, tee Greenhouse 
thrips. 

HeUa pitana, control, 866. 

Hellehorut niffer flower spot, U.8.D.A. 646. 
Helminth parasites from English birds, 226. 
Helminthotporium — 

diseases of barley in India, symptoms 
and control, 702. 
gottvpii, notes, 796. 
leaf spot of lawngrass, PJt.Col. 212. 
oryzae on rice, 787. 
tigmoideum Irregulare and Leptotphaeria 
talvinii, comparison, 866. 
spp., cause of root rot in New South 
Wales, 792. 

spp. on wheat in various parts of world, 
61. 

tritid-repentie on wheat in Pusa, 61. 
Belopeltit tergrothi — 
notes, 212. 

types of disease of mango caused by, 
667. 

Hematology, pathological, of fowls, N.C. 00. 
Hemileuoa oliviae, tee Range caterpillar. 
Hemlock — 

diseases, leaf and twig. In North Caro- 
lina, U.S.D.A. 646. 

Pacific coast, tannin from bark, U.S. 
D.A. 680. 

seedlings, occurrence in southeastern 
Alaska, available nitrogen, as factor, 
210 . 

Hemocytoblastosls, relation to development 
of fowl paralysis and fowl leukemia, 700. 
Hemoglobin — 

diurnal variations in, 180. 
formation, mechanisms of copper with 
iron in promoting, Wis. 668. 
in blood, amount, 669. 
in blood of chickens, effect of lice, 401. 
in blood of infants, effect of iron and 
copper therapy, 884. 
levels in rats fed toxic wheat, 88. 
production, effect of liver, spleen, kid- 
ney, and heart fractions, 780. 
production in rats on bread diets, 280. 
regeneration, effect of diet and other 
factors, 781. 

regeneration in chronic hemorrhagic 
anemia of dogs, 781. 

Hemogloblnometers, use and methods of 
standardisation, 660. 

Hemoglobinuria, bovine, studies, 100. 
Bemophtlue — 

gaWnarufH of chickens, studies, lOT. 
influentae tuU, notes, 646. 

Hemorrhage, capillary, defies fOi^study^ 420. 
Hemorrhagic septicemia, epe Sapticeikiia. 

breeding, U.8.D.A. 626. 



Italian, pollen development, effect ot 
eUmatti 4S0. 

manina, and banana dlseaeea, treatiu, 

212 . 

Bneffan, production etndies, 111. 477. 
Heno— • 

Inberitance of rateoMaying, U.8.D.A. 
621. 

laying — tee alto Bgg production. 

and nonlaying, characterietice, N.J. 

884. 

and nonlaying, diffusible calcium 
in eemm, 886. 

digestion, effect of calcium car- 
bonate in feed, 682. 
effect of vermifuge treatment, 105. 
mineral supplements for, Wash. 
681. 

Herbicides, decomposition and movement in 
soils, 187. 

Heredity — 

in oat hybrids, 470. 
mainly human, treatise, 768. 
of bean mosaic resistance, 824. 
of branched spikes In barley, 822. 
of characters In pea hybrids, 824. 
of color pattern In Adalia, 827. 
of curly-hair character in Norway rats, 
622. 

of disease resistance in sugarcane, 
n.8.DJl.. 646. 

of earliness and length of kernel In 
rice, 828. 

of gooseberry anthracnose and leaf 
spot, 820. 

of mildew resistance in a barley hy- 
brid, 216. 

of oats, hybrids, delayed germination In, 
620. 

of plant characters in cabbage, 188. 
of Polydactyly in guinea pigs, 22. 
of potato wart disease Immunity, 08. 
of purple pigmentation in millet, 828. 
of red pigment in lettuce, U.8.D.A. 685. 
of resistance to sweet com bacterial 
wilt, Ifidi. 222. 

of sexual maturity in poultry, 622, 769. 
of shank color in fowls, 474. 
of silver in guinea pigs, 622. 
of sterility in cotton, 472. 
of wrytatled in Jersey cattle, 622; 
Idaho 22. 

Herons — 

depredations of, U.8.DJk. 809. 
tiematode parasite, metacercarla and 
adult, 040. 

Herring meal — 

proteins for chicks, efficiency. Wash. 
681. 

V. cod meal for fattening pigs, 680. . 
Hefriffgs, Utamin D In, 729. 

Hessian 

idayyi^ Increase In Itate, Ohio 229. 
contmdt Mo. O p n , 

pivaitti introduction, IT.B.D.A. 810. 
•fenlMs, in. 512; irJLD.A. 815. 


Seierikk '997^, ■ ^ ^ ~ 

J W eto d S N i ‘ ' ' ^ ; X \ 

MQirtotUe Mt imM ' 

Mhoeht9» life hliliffr and oahfi^ 405. 
ebhathUi, notes,' 509; 
sohaohMI on potato slffc sdU, Psi5htot9ng 
losses from, 808. ' ' 

tohaoMU, parasite of OhSdSctlQ In 
Utah, 809. 

Heteroderea lauretm, eed WlttmWm, iiWL 
Hexuronic adds, naturally oecurrtni, 
methylglycosldea of, 489. 

HiUsens bud midge, new to Hawaii, 564. 
Hihieoue eahdoHIfa, goleroHfUo rot of, 61. 
Hickory nuts, behavior on Comeil TTniver- 
sity grounds; 494. 

Hides, microbiology, 1T.8.D.A. 080. 

Highways, see Boa^ 

Rippelatea, see Bye gnats. 

BippodamUt eonvergena, see Ladibeotle, con- 
vergent 

Histological technic, brief directions In, 
treatlBe, 088. 

Hlstopathology textbook, 847. 

Hitching, vertical, of farm implements, 269. 
Hog cholera — 

control, TJ.S.H.A. 698. 
immunisation, 892. 

I resistance, inherited, HL 089. 

' simultaneous inoculation against, 892. 

vaccination, technic, tJ.8.]>w4. 

Hogs, see Pigs and 8wine. 

Botoooera control problem in California, 669. 
Holly scale in Oregon, 510. 

HoUyhock— 

and mallow rust, short-cyde, studies, 
800. 

diseases, control by disease-resistant 
stocks, [N.Y.lComeU 786. 

Home economics-— 

fundamentals, treatise, 274. 
guide to teaching, 565. 

Homesteads, subsistence, see Subsistence. 
Homocystine, optical Isomers, preparation, 
488. 

Homona sp., notes, 229. 

Homoptera, neotropic, distribution, geo- 
graphic and ecologic factors, 812. 

Honey — 

extracted, new method of processing, 
U.8.D.A. 080. 

plants, description and period •ei bloom, 
P.B.C 0 I. 240. 

plants of State, survey, N.C. 67; 
production, cost, t7.S.D.A. 8101 P.B.C 0 I. 
240. 

production in white clover region, 17.8* 
D.A. 240. 

use in making fermented drinks, Mich. 
592. 

use, overcoming dUBculttes in, 277. 
Hookworms in dogs, treatment with huxylre- 
Bordnol, 261. 

Hop-~ 

diseases, 498. 

downy nilUdew In CaUlbrttU 
ance, tJ.8J>.A. 646. 
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Hop— Continued. 

downy mlldew» quarantine regnlationa 
In CaUfomla. 786. 

downy mildew, studies, 797 ; N.Y. State 
786; U.S.D.A. 62. 
downy mildew, surrey, 786. 

Industry In New York, history and de- 
Telopment, N.Y.8tate 199. 

Hoplolaimu% oormatua and Nemonohua pa^ 
eatua, probable identity, 509. 

Hops— 

new variety, 198. 

production In United States, history, 
U.S.D.A. 52. 

propagation and Improvement, N.Y.State 
779. 

Bormiua laaaZia, notes, 76. 

Hormones — 

application of absorption spectra to 
study, 296. 

gonadotropic, age factor in responsive- 
ness to, 624. 

pure, activation of camblal growth by, 
765. 

Hornbeam, Insect enemies, key, 817. 

Hornet, white-faced, not affected by Amer- 
ican fonlbreed, 76. 

Horse — 

botfly, see Botfly, horse, 
sickness, African, 893. 
sickness, neurotropic virus of, 254. 
strongyle eggs, survival under anaerobic 
conditions, 66. | 

Horsefly, autumn, ftudles, Ark. 816. | 

Horses — 

blood volume formula, 698. 
breeding, management, and record-of- 
performance studies, U.S.D.A. 676. 
cerebrospinal fluid of, Trypanoaoma 
hippUmm isolated from, 700. 
more efficient sedatives for, tests, 646. 
parasite elimination and control. 111. 
689. 

parasites and parasitic diseases in 
Puerto Rico, F.R. 105. 
parasites of, U.S.D.A. 698. 
parasites of stomach and intestines, 
status, 106. 

pulling ability. III. 649. 

V. tractors as source of farm power, 
716. 

work, protein requirements, [N.Y. ] Cor- 
nell 828. 

Horsetail, marsh, harmfulness to cattle and 
control, 582. 

Hotbeds, construction, electric and manure 
types, 114. 

Honsefliea — 

color preferences, 628. 
development, effect of temperature, 818. 

Household-— 

fnmisblngs, selection, In relation to 
needs of children, 892. 
pests, Ho. 616. 

Houses, stone, bibliography, U.B.D.A. 480. 

Hooslng conditions In Iowa towns and vllf 
lages, Iowa 410. 


Bowardula phplUiiretae, parasitism Of flea 
beetles by, 2^. 

BpaUoOea vitHpannia, life history and habits, 
77. 

Hybridisation, see Animal breeding, Plant 
breeding, and apwH/lo animala and planta. 
Bydranpao hortanaia chlorosis, Ohio 61. 
Hydrangeas, greenhouse, flowexlng, effect of 
storage temperatures, 848. 

Hydrocephalus, two hereditary types In mice, 
28. 

Hydrocyanic add — 

gas, action on pomace fly, comparison 
of criteria of susceptibility, 628. 
gas, auxiliary gases for Increasing tox- 
icity, 620. 

gas concentrations, U.8.D.A. 816. 
gas for fumigation, effldency of sodium 
cyanide and sulfuric add In liberat- 
ing, 868. 

in solutions, determination, 681. 
Hydrogen-ion — 

concentration of gastrointestinal tract 
of rats, 419. 

measurements, new type of antimony 
electrode for, 164. 

Hydrophobia, aea Rabies. 

Bylaataa atar, notes, 69. 

Hylemyia — 

antiqua, aea Onion maggot. 
braaaioae, aea Cabbage maggot. 
oiliorura, aea Seed-corn maggot. 
Hvlurgopinua ruflpea — 
notes, U.8.Djli. 816. 
overwintering habits, 628. 

Hymenolepia — 

ooronula Infection of ducklings, 99. 
micropa In ruffed grouse, 847. 
spp., notes, 226, 227. 

Hymenomycetales, notes, 647. 

Hymenoptera — 

as predators in region of Frdjns, France, 
76. 

known to attack lac Insects, list, 877. 
Byoatrongylua ruhidua, notes, 261. 

Hypera poatioa, aaa Alfalfa weevil. 
Hyphantidium terebrallum, notes. 281. 
Hypochlorites, hot, of low alkalinity, effec- 
tiveness against Myootaotarium iubaroulO’ 
aia, 846. 

Hypodarma — 

bovia, aea Cattle grub, northern. 
linaatutn, aaa Cattle grubs. 

Bypomycea ipomaeae, cause of twig blight of 
bladdernnt, 861. 

Hypopbysectomy — 
of birds, 26. 
of cats, 26. 
of ferrets, 184. 
of goats, method. Mo. 770. 
Hypoi^yslfr— tee also Pituitary. 

extracts, administration, condltiMMi 
essary for growth response to, 7^ 
growth hormone, effect on gkitithiono 
in liver and musdes of fflts* 888- 
of gonadeetomlaed nswboiw ^ 
dlffsrenoe in dbamaa In potsnjBf* 8tf« 
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loe 

baettria of Mwohmi^khAerohtettr 
groapi, 848. 

freeHSf uatt, exporimeiital, 90. 
froaen brlnea at refrlgerantt for, 00, 
801. 

hardened, compreeting, 848. 
high eolide, 01. 

mlzet, properties, effects of tome ions, 
80. 

packaged, storage, Vt 08. 
packers, insnlatlBg efficiency, 845. 
packers, TsriatloB In insulating effi- 
ciency, Idaho 01. 

quaUties, Improring, U.BJ).A. 680. 
quaUty, 111. 886. 

sodium alginate as stabiliser, 845. 
sodium caseinate sol for, Iowa 800. 
testing, Minnesota Babcock method, 60 
loerya purchoil, see Cottony-cuShion seale. 
Ices, use of stabilisers in, 800. 

Ichneumon dies, new, 675. 

Ichneumonidae, reared primary parasites of. 
828. 

Idaho Station, notes, 878. 

Idaho Station, repo^ 140. 

Idaho University, notes, 678. 

Ier€9tronoylu% flUformU n.g. and sp., notes, 
845. 

nunoia piti, see Pea aphid. 

Illinois Station, report, 874. 

Immunity in plants, nature of, 787. 
Iinpatim$ haUamen, develoi»nent, effect of 
photoperiod, 612. 

Incubation, artldcial, for poultry and game 
birds* eggs, [N.T.] Cornell 828. 

Incubator hygiene, studies, 886. 

Index numt^rs of — 

prices received by termers for term 
products, n.S.D.A. 878. 
production, prices, and income, Ohio 
116, 272, 712, 866. 

Indiana Station, notes, 738. 

Intents — see also Children, 
body build in, 128. 

breast and artidclally fed, age incidence 
in morbidity and mortality, 128. 
choice of formulas made by, during 
nursing period, 870. 
daily energy requirements, 670. 
development, effect of special cereal mix- 
ture, 870. 
feeding, 416. 

hemoglobin in blood, effect of iron and 
copper therapy, 884. 

Induensa— 

equine, neoarsphenamine in treatment, 
600. 

human and swine viruses, Immunologi- 
cal relations, 846. 

human and swine viruses, susceptibility 
of mioe to, 808. 

human, susceptibility of swine to virus, 
846. 

transmission by SitraUe vims, 894. 
vims, swine, pathogenic for white mice, 

S$4. 
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Inhecttanecb see Bessdlt^ 
lnsect-*<> 

behavior, conditioned retass da, 812. 
ecology and climate, 746. 
epldea^logy, sense ecology, a negleebed 
factor in, 811. 

larvae, aquatic and parasitic, respira- 
tion, 812. 

larvae, growth in, relation to cell Moe, 

866 . 

morphology, principles, treatise, 67. 
parasites, handbook, 816. 
parasitism, fundamental aspects, 812. 
pest surveys, 866. 

pests of stored products in Canada, 814. 
pests of the. household. Mo. 818. 
pests, problems and solutions in north- 
east, 818. 

pests, relation to agricultural meteorol- 
ogy, 808. 

pests, research in Cyprus, 818. 
physiology, recent progress in, 866. 
populations, fluctuations in, 71. 
trap, mechanical, description, 816. 
trap, water-power mechanical, descrip- 
tion, 816. 

visitors to pear blossoms, 205. 
Insecticidal — 

residue problems, 866. 
suspensions, determining relative adhe- 
siveness and suspendlbility, 816. 
Insecticides — see also Sprays and apedfU) 
formi. 

analyses, NJ. 888. 

and fungicides, general discussion, 281. 
contact, studies, N.H. 281. 
from petroleum and tar oils, standardi- 
sation, 666. 

gelatine-fllm method for testing, U.S.Djk. 
815. 

plant flsh poisons, 816. 

review, 408. 

studies, U.S.D.A. 815. 

Insects-— see also Entomology, 
airplane collection, 68. 
and related arthropods, atlas, 512. 
as carriers of Closlridtem ItotuHnuMt 
672. 

biological control, successful examples, 
867. 

control, U.S.D.A. 649. 
control by band collection, 816.^ 
control, role of micro-organisms In, 812. 
control work since 1888, Minn. 67. 
development and reproduction, effect of 
alcohol, 818. 

effect of X-ray Irradiation, 868. 
evaporation of water from, 68. 
field book, 227. 
flight, treatise, 666. 
forest, see Forest insects, 
garden, control, 614; 111. 68. 
greenhouse, biological control, 814. 
household and stored-product, U.8.D.A. 
815. 

immunity in, 811. 

In bacteria beds of sewage works, 68. 
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InBectB — Continued, 
injurious — 

biology and control, treatise* S67. 
in Bengal* 867. 
in Fiji, 814. 
in Hawaii, 67, 664. 
in Indiana, 866. 
in Rhodesia, 228. 

in Straits Settlements and Feder- 
ated Malay States, 814. 
in Tanganyika, 229. 
to crops, see special crops. 
nocturnal, times of actlyity, 822. 
of Burma, 814. 

of Canada, conditions in 1934, 814. 
olfactory receptors In, location, 811. 
orchard, see Orchard insects and Fruits, 
insects affecting. 

populations, fluctuations in, 664, 666. 
protective resemblances, warning colors 
and mimicry, disproving theories, 811. 
reaction to light intensity on sprayed 
foliage, [N.Y.] Cornell 809. 
relation to plant diseases, Minn. 60. 
respiration, relation to heating and 
fumigation of grain, Minn. 817. 
scale, see Scale insects, 
stored grain, control. 111. 612. 
taxonomy and biological control, 812. 
versus agriculture, treatise, 816. 
Insemination, artificial, 622. 

Insulin, effect on blood inorganic phos- 
phorus, 131. 

International debts, monetary and credit 
problems, 711.* 

Intestinal tract of rats, pH determination 
by glass electrode, 419. 

Invertase, secretion by Empoaaca solana, 667. 
Iodine- 

absorption by grapes, 43. 
for brood mare and foal, [N.Y.jCor- 
neU 828. 

in biological material, determination, 
444. 

in butter, effect of feeds, 632. 
in foods, effect of fertilizers, 316. 
in Oklahoma vegetables, 412. 
in salt, goiter prophylaxis in Switzer- 
land with, 891. 
problem in Westfalen, 740. 
supplementary, effect on nutritive value 
of chick rations, 87. 

Iowa College, notes, 733. 

Iowa Station, notes, 783. 

Ipida^ — 

from Formosa and food plants, 376. 
role in destruction of vegetation in Bel- 
gian Congo, 813. 

Ipomoea genus, chromosomes in, Md. 636. 
Ips bark beetles in Minnesota, hibernation 
habits, 624. 

Iris— 

bofer, control, Mich. 669; [N.Y.] Cornell 
809. 

borer, parasite of, 71. 

effects of light and temperature, 644. 

thrlps, notes, U.B.D.A. 816. 


Iria paettdacorue, PvtMum deharyanvm in, 
660. 

Iron— 

and copper therapy, effect on hemo- 
globin content of Infants’ blood, 884. 
and protein feeding, effect on anemia of 
dogs, 781. 

availability in various foodstuffs, Wis. 
568. 

determination In biological materials, 
166. 

in blood of men and women, 126. 
in canned and dried turnip greens and 
collards, 6a. 411. 

in diet of children, value of increased 
supply. 138. 
in Illinois soils, 459. 
in soybeans, effect of potash fertilisa- 
tion, N.C. 9. 

in white, whole wheat, and rye breads, 
280. 

metabolism of women, 127. 
phosphorus determination in presence 
of, 585. 

role in plant growth, [N.Y.] Cornell 759. 
soluble, effect of feeding large amounts, 
281, 529. 

sulfate and lime-sulfur mixture as in- 
secticide, 814. 

Ironing, effect on sheeting fabrics, U.S.D.A. 
732. 

Irrigation — 

pumping systems for farms. Wash. 110. 
States, agricultural conditions in, U.S. 
D.A. 264. 

studies, U.S.D.A. 649. 
studies of apple orchards, U.S.D.A. 641. 
systems, overhead, design, 402. 
water, salinity and injury to crops, 264. 
waters, salinity conditions in, U.S.D.A. 
702. 

Itonida oitrulH n.sp., description, 874. 

Ixodoldea of Argentina, 827. 

Japanese beetle — 

control, U.S.D.A. 287, 814. 
fumigation of fresh fruit for, U.S.D.A. 
671. 

larvae, diseases of, 671. 
nematode parasite of, 288. 
parasite introduction, U.S.D.A. 816. 
traps, attraction of phenyl ethyl alco- 
hol in, 612. 

traps in southern Ontario, Coleoptera 
from, 814. 

Jellies, fruit, sugar requirement, 666. 

Jelly-making materials, pectin from, opti- 
mum point of extraction, 667. 

Jelly testing, new method, 667. 

Jelmeter, a viscosity pipette, 667. 

J erusalem-artichokes — 

production studies. 111. 477. 
variety tests, UL 477. 

Johne’s disease— 

a cattle menace, 864. 

ohaulmoQgra oil in treatment, lU. 689. 

in India, menace, 268. 

of cattle, 99. 
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Jobne’i dlieace— Contlimed. 

vaednatton against, 606. 

Johnln derlyed from nonprotein media, 896. 
Jowar poisoning in cattle, 800. 

Jute pests in Bengal, 867. 

KaMmia ribe-utahmuU n.8p., description, 
871. 

Kale- 

culture experiments, 28. 
diseases, fungus, at Botbamsted and 
Woburn, 647. 

effects of sulfur deficiency, 615. 
fertiliser experiments, 28. 

Kansas College, notes, 788. 

Kansas Station, notes, 788. 

Kansas Station, recent publications, Kana. 
480. 

Karakul fur, studies, U.S.D.A. 809. 

Kefir, preparation on pure cultures, 634, 
Kelp and fisb mealSr feeding value for dairy 
cattle, Obio 888. 

Kentucky Station, notes, 431, 734. 

Kentucky Station, report, 782. 

Kidney- 

fractions compared with liver, spleen, 
and heart for severe anemia, 780. 
preparations, antiglyoxalase action, 442. 
Kikuyu grass, composition, factors affecting, 
Hawaii 772. 

Knives, chaff-cutter, form of, 658. 

Knotweed — 

or kelp studies, 197. 
sUver-sheathed, as pest in southwestern 
alfalfa, 196. 

Kudzu — 

and Leapedeza sericea as supplementary 
pasture for dairy cattle, N.C. 91. 
as pasture for dairy cattle, 686. 

Kumiss from bacteriolojfical viewpoint, 533. 
Lac insects, chalcidoid parasites of, 877. 
Laooifer lacoa on grapefruit in India, 288. 
Laohnoatemo^ 

antiguenaia, notes, 800. 
amithi, control, 518. 

l^actalbumin v. corn gluten as reserve pro- 
tein, Mo. 828. 

Lactation — 

persistency, effect of frequency of milk- 
ing, 685. 

physiology of, problems, 622. 

Lactic acid in milk and cream, [N.Y.] Cor- 
nell 6. 

Laetdbaomua oaaei, effect on decomposition 
and flavor of Cheddar cheese, Iowa 848. 
Lactophenol preparations, 767. 

Lactose — 

beta, stability, effect of method of man- 
ufacture, (K.T.] Cornell 887. 
excessively high levels, relation to cat- 
aract in rats, 418. 

fermenting bacteria pathogenic for 
Chicks, 268. 
in milk, 588, 690, 
role in nutrition, IB. 568. 

Lake deposits in the Crimea, relation to 
rainfUl of Bnrope, 746. 


Lamb~* 

and mutton, productfon aa4 trade In 
British Bmpire and fMeign oonntriee, 
872. 

cooking qualities and palatabiUtir, effect 
of time of curing and storing, U.B. 
D.A. 721. 

curing and aging studies, n.B.D.A. 676. 
dysentery or scours, treatment, 104. 

Lambertella oomi-fnaria in New South Wales, 
606. 

Lambs — 

fattening, Idaho 78 ; Minn. 79. 
fattening rations, 85; [N.Y.] Cornell 
828 ; Pa. '877. 

hothouse, creep feeds for, [N.Y.] Cornell 
828. 

hothouse, production, Pa. 877. 

New Zealand Bomney, halo-hairs on, 
622. 

pasture crops, temporary, for, [N.Y.] 
Cornell 828. 

roughages for, com silage v. alfalfa bay, 
111. 625. 

stiff disease, relation to feeding and 
management, [N.Y.] Cornell 828. 

Lamprotatua sp., notes, 670. 

Lamps — '' 

automobile, use with commercial micro- 
scope illuminators, 767. 
microscope, designed for Belling method, 
767. 

types, fort supplementary illumination of 
greenhouse plants, Ohio 686. 

Land — aee alao Farm land. 

acquisition surveys and negotiations, 
U.S.D.A. 809. 

agricultural, in United States, use and 
abuse, 6. 

appraisal, soil type as basis in Muskin- 
gum Watershed Conservancy District, 
752. 

classification from soil survey maps in 
North Dakota, 598. 

classification, soil survey data for, 
U.S.D.A. 9. 

credit, see Agricultural credit, 
division, social effects, relation to land 
use program, 668. 
economic surveys, Minn. 46. 
forest, see Forest. 

grant colleges, see Agricultural colleges. 
Irrigated, drainage for excessive salinity, 
U.S.D.A. 108. 

percentage distribution by land uses 
and by slope intervals, Wis. 664. 
planning in adjustment program for 
longer future, n.S.DJl. 116. 
State-owned, data. Ark. 866. 
stony, rough, or steep stony mountain 
areas, mapping, 462. 
submarginal, choice for government jmr- 
chase and uses, 867. 
snbsaargtnal, in Oreat Plains, probable 
eocial effects of purchasing, 271. 
types, comparisons, 804. 
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Land—Contlnned. 

types, nattural, claMlflcatlon according 
to prodnetlTlty, 747. 
use and resettlement problem, Intensity 
In Missouri, 271. 

use and soil sarvey in Illinois, 456. 
use division, organisation, Okla. 564. 
use in distress areas and piedmont cot- 
ton belt of Georgia, U.S.D.A. 712. 
use in Pennsylvania, Pa. 555. 
use in Washington, 91. 
use planning in California, profit from, 
U.8.D.A. 45. 

use planning in Northeastern States, 
factors in, 867. 

use planning, significance of ownership 
pattern, 271. 

use plans of Minnesota, U.8.D.A. 115. 
use problem areas, major, in Ohio, 714. 
use programs. State, in New Jersey, 456. 
use, relation to soil conservation, 859. 
use, studies, 702. 

use study In Georgia, basis for purchase 
project, U.S.D.A. 115. 
valuation, farm organization and bud- 
getary data as basis, 272. 
values, effect of tax rates, 272. 
wild and cut-over, a conservation prob- 
lem in Lake States, U.8.DJL. 46. 

Larch— 

casebearer, notes, n.S.D.A. 815. 
casebearer, parasite introduction, 
IJ.S.D.A. 815. 
insect enemies, key, 817. 

Lard- 

commercial, flavor in, tJ.S.D.A. 676. 
detection of tallow and hydrogenated 
oils in, 168. 

fatty acids and esters, nutritive value, 

122 . 

rancidity in, inhibited by cereals and 
seeds, 275. 

soft, from peanut-fed hogs, use, Ga. 877. 

Laryngotracheitls — 

infectious, in New South Wales, 865. 
infectious, virus, continued propagation 
on chorioallantoic membrane of egg, 
899. 

infections, virus survival in bursa of 
Fabricius and cloaca, 399. 
micro-organisms complicating course of, 
106. 

ojC fowls, control, fresh vaccine in. 111. 
589. 

of fowls in England, 700. 
virus, ultraflltration ezperinoents with, 
899. 

Losiodemo amHeome, sea Tobacco beetle. 

Laspeyresia atrohUeUa, notes, 281. 

Laternarildae, American species, catalog, 
820. 

Latex, bacteriology, 608. 

Latr o deo t us — 

maetans, account, Oreg. 241. 
maedans, biology and dlstribotien, 828. 
maeiane, life history and properties of 
venom, 827. 


Latrodeetue — Continued. 

maoians, prey of cuckoo bird wasp, 676. 
menavodi, venomous properties, 812. 
Laundering, home, time and cost evaluation. 
Wash. 429. 

Lawns— 

ammonium sulfate lor, [N.Y.] Cornell 
781. 

determining when to water, Ohio 28. 
protection against insect pests. 111. 518. 
time and rate of seeding, Ohio 28. 
Lead — 

arsenate — 

calcium arsenate as substitute for 
codling moth control, 200. 
combinations with oils in sprays, 
516. 

substitutes, need of, n.B.D.A. 66. 
determination as dilead hydrogen ar- 
senate, 165. 

determination, modification of Fischer- 
I Leopoldl method, Mich. 588. 

I microdetermination, 588. 

Leaf- 

beetle, biology and ecology, 73. 
casebearer, control, U.S.D.A. 814. 
roller, oblique-banded, on English holly 
in Oregon, 515. 

tiers, control by green-dyed arsenleals, 
111. 518. 

Leather studies, TJ.S.D.A. 680. 

Leaves — 

areas, photoelectric apparatus for meas- 
uring, 611. 

assimilating, sugars of, 763. 
assimilation, effect of age on, 16. 
assimilation, effect of alterations of 
light Intensity, 17. 

energy absorption In normal and plane 
polarized Ught, 175. 
photosynthetic behavior to variations in 
temperature, 17. 

Leoanium~~ 

comi outbreak in plum orchards of 
Yugoslavia, 812. 
querdfew, parasite of, 825. 

Lecithin- 

electrometric titration, 447. 
in milk and its products, Ind. 888. 
Legume — 

crops for feed, handling, processing, 
and storing, 707. 

forage, new methods of preserving, Ohio 
677. 

inoculants, comparison of types. 111. 477. 
mosaics, relation to bean mosaic, 796. 
seeds, nitrogen content during germi- 
nation, 762. 

Legumes — see also Green manures md Al- 
fblfk, Clover, etc. 

and com, interplandng. Ark. 771; Ga. 
828. 

and mixtures, variety tests, IE. 477. 
as sonree of nltroftn la ordksrd 
IN.Y.lCottWE 778. 

comparison In respect to nitrogen ne- 
ccotlon, 608. 
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Legnmev— Ooatliiiied, 

fertrua^ lotxtam for, N.G. 006. 
from nnhaUed tnd abelled Mod, dli- 
tlmllar aodalatlon, Ala. 27. 
iBoculanta, n.filDJL 697. 
Inoctilatloo—too alto Nodule bacteria, 
at Botbamated, 28. 

magneaium ia, and xatloa between tble 
and otbtf elementa, 829. 
nitrogen fixation, effect of carbohydrate : 

nitrogen ratio, Wla. 436. 
nodule formation on aeedUnga, factors 
affecting, 828. 

aeed production In Hawaii, 188. 
variety teata, Idaho 27. 

Lelahnmnlaala, equine cutaneous, first re- 
corded case, 646. 

Lemon^ 

fruits, endoxerosls, relation to different 
amounts of Irrigation water, 849. 
juice, vitamin C potency, titration v. 
biological method of determination. 
Pa. 424. 

Lentinut hamato/nu, notes, 648. 

LenMteSj key and r4aum4 of genus, Pa. 48. 

Lepidoptera Injuring pine and spruce cones 
In Leningrad area, 280. 

Lepido%Qphe»^ 

beoMl, see Purple scale. 
hallit control, 866. 

LeptinotarM deoemUneataj see Potato beetle, 
Colorado. 

Leptocoria trtvittatua, see Bozelder bug. 

LeptosphaerkH^ 

hondart, cause of areolate spot of citrus, 
860. 

salvinH and Helminthosporium sig* 
moideum irregulart, comparison, 855. 

Leptosplrosls-Icterohaemorrhaglae In dogs, 
893. 

Lespedesa— 

as summer crop for green manure, 
U.S.D.A. 477. 

as supplementary grasing crop for 
dairy cattle, N.C. 91. 
breeding, U.S.D.A. 625. 
bay, feeding value for milk produc- 
tion, 687. 

In Illinois, varieties and histories. 111. 
81. 

response to limestone, HI. 477. 
straw as feed for dairy cattle. 111. 536. 
use of cowpea cultures for, 111. 477. 
variety, cultural, and utUliatlon tests, 
WIs. 477. 

variety tests, Itt. 477. 

Lespedesa serioeo — 
feeding tests, 89. 
stem blight, 647. 

Lesiodiplopk ppptiddeH ii.sp., notes, 67. 

Lettuce 

as carHei* of ueedM factor for lacta- 
tlon, la 668, 
bacterial rot, notes, 217. 

BtOrfftU dfaieaab of, ooatnd, 664. 
briswn bttght, btee<aig for reslBtance, 
ISMOJL ff86. 


Lettuce— Cotttlnnns, V ; , * H 

diseases, 498. 
greenhouse; breedliff^ 86,^ 

head, notes, Pa. 888. 

bead, te^ in greenhouse and ffeld, 

red pigment In, Inhedtanci, 

685. 

leed germination, effect of seU condi- 
tions, 687. 

seed, llgbt>sensitlve, effect of certain 
wave lengths of radigtloa, 688. 
seeds, dormancy, light as factw, 487. 
seeds, viability, effect of te mpe r a t ur e 
and moisture, 777. 
strains, [N.Y.lComell 777. 
type of growth, relation to tempera* 
ture, [N.Y.lComen 777. 

Leucine, Isolation from protein bydrolyaates, 
298. 

Leucosis — 

of fowls, 892, 700. 
of fowls, chemotherapy In, 547. 
of fowls, relation to sarcoma, 846. 
Leuootelium oerasi n.g. and comb, and its 
aeclal stage, 228. 

Leukemia — 

etiology, Fla. 262. 
fowl, and paralysis, 866. 
fowl, development, relation to hemocy- 
toblastosls, 700. 
of fowls, 892. 

Lice Infested chickens, effect on hemoglobin 
of blood, 401. 

Lichens, vitamin C In, 727. 

Life span, prolonging, 128. 

Light— ace also Sunshine. 

and rancidity, U.S.D.A. 580. 
artificial, on codling moth infestation, 
N.Y.State 815. 

as ecological factor and measurement, 
611. 

effect on Insects, bibliography, T7.8J>.A. 
227. 

Intensity, alterations, reactions of as- 
slmllatory system to, 17. 

Intensity on sprayed foliage, reactions 
of insects to, [N.Y.lComell 809. 
trap with eight killing bottles, descrlp- 
Uon, 822. 

traps for codling moth control, .,284. 
traps, lights for, 227. 

Lignieru tp., root parasite of Bieliaria modia^ 
849. 

Lignin— 

and microbial decomposition, 698. 
formation in barley plant 894. 

In wood, determination, effect of pre- 
treatments, 698. 
nitrogenous composition, 609. 

Liggrus rvgieopt, see Sugarcane beetle. 

Lilac leaf spots, MaorooporUm eommtmo 
from, H.B.D.A. 785. 

Lilies— 

attadied by strawberry nematode, 610. . 
culture and management, treatbie, 486. 
culture in the garden, 496. 
melosls in, 180 
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LUium, cjtologicml itrnctures, 769. 

Lily UUeaies, [N.Y.]Gornell 786. 

Lily tlirlps in England, 819. 

Lima beans, see Beans, lima. 

Lime — see olso Caldnm and Liming. 

determination In soils, shortened method, 
446. 

manure, and fertilliers, experiments, 
Ohio, 14. 

reqKjnse of ornamental trees and shrubs 
to, B.I. 848. 

use In potato production, 191. 

Lime trees, Tahiti, bark disease of. 646. 
Limerocks, road-building, U.8.D.A. 402. 
Limestone — 

degrees of fineness, relatlTe values, Pa. 
809. 

dolomitic, fertilizing value, 810. 
experiments, 811. 

ground, effect on sugarcane and sugar- 
cane soils, 193. 

use, effect on farm yields and income, 
111. 460. 

Lime-sulfur — 

and iron sulfate mixture as insecticide, 
814. 

and lead arsenate mixtures, reduction of 
Injury from, Del. 60. 
different applications, evaluation for 
apple scab, N.Y.State 786. 
liquid, home manufacture, 228. 
sprays for purple scale and rust mites, 
Fla. 280. 

Liming, excessive, of add soils, temporary 
injurious effect, 816. 

Limonite, cobalt in, determination of, 260. 
Limoniut oalifomiout, life history studies, 
technic, 289. 

Linden, Insect enemies, key, 817. 

Linkage — 

in com, [N.Y.] Cornell 828. 
systems in rats, 21. 

Linseed — 

meal, feeding value, B.Dak. 88. 
meal, proteins, nutritive value, 678. 
oil, raw, effect on irregular blossoming 
and foliation in fruit trees, 200. 
Lioihr^g vaneeckei in England, 819. 
Liponyeaug — 

haooH, see Rat mite, tropical. 
gylviarum, control, 106. 

ZAapidia sp., notes, 76. 

Uaaonota reourvariae n.sp., description, 676. 
Hatrodergg ohHquua, see Vegetable weevU. 
lAihoootteHg trioroha, notes, 229. 

Liver— 

esterase and pancreas lipase, specificity 
and inhibition characteristics, 741. 
fiuke, immunity of rabbits to, 66. 
flifires, problem in Hawaii, Hawaii 695. 
fractions compared with kidney, spleen, 
and heart for severe anemia, 780. 
oil of Norway haddock, 666. 

Livestock— see also Animals, Mammals, Cat> 
tie, Sheep, eto, 

auction In Ohio, Ohio 717. 


livestock — Continued. 

diseases, see Animal diseases and spe* 
oifio diseases. 

fat, marketing, regulating, commission 
for. 872. 

local industrial byproducts as feeds for, 
P.B.C 0 I. 248. 

number of different kinds trucked to 
Milwaukee, Wis. 664. 
poisoned with hydrocyanic acid, saved 
by prompt treatment, U.S.DJk. 98. 
poisoning — see also Plants, poisonous, 
and apeotflo pUanta. 
and development of tolerance, 254. 
with broomweed, 697. 
with Jowar, 850. 
with mescalbean, Tex. 860. 
with minerals, alkaloids, etc., 
U.S.D.A. 693. 

with white snakeroot, 111. 108. 
sale, receipts from by States, U.S.D.A. 
719. 

statistics, see Agricultural statistics. 
Living standard of, see Standarda 
Liaophaga diatraeae, mass breeding and lib- 
eration for sugarcane borer control, 618. 
Lizards of Connecticut, 664. 

Locoweed, poisoning of bees by, U.S.D.A. 
816. 

Locust, black — 

growth rate, effect of 1934 drought, 
Ark. 782. 

losses of planting stock in storage, 47. 
new variety, 495. 

tree growth, effect of culture and fer- 
tilization, Ala. 45. 

value for woodlot and shelter belt 
plantings, Idaho 85. 
wilt of seedlings, cause, U.B.D.A. 646. 
Locust — 

borer, notes, U.S.DA.. 816. 

Conference, Third International, pro- 
ceedings, 819. 
meal as poultry feed, 886. 

Locuata migratoria migratorioidea, notes, 
282. 

Locusts 

blood, effects of intestinal poisoning, 
869. 

in Tanganyika, 229. 
outbreak in Africa and western Asia in 
1934, 282. 

problem in Egyi^, 812. 

Logs, moisture determination, methods, 784. 
Longevity and retarded growth. 188. 
Longevi^ studies with rats, [N.Y.JCornell 
880. 

Longitarava waterhouaei, studies, Ind. 68. 
Lophodermium pinaatri, notes, 806. 

Loquats — 

chemical oompositlon, n.B.DJu 680. 
composition, 691. 

Louisiana Btatton, notes, 784. 

Louisiana University, notes, 784. 

Looping ill, transmission by ticks, 640. 
Lowoatege aUotiotiUa, see Rest webwonn. 
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LuotUrn $drkat^-^ 

biology, cnltlTatloii, and iterlltiatlon, 
266. 

elteet of enyironment, 76. 
potent bactericide from, 692, 698. 
inbitancee indndng oTipoiltion on she^, 
670. 

Lucilia sp. in ebeep, 286. 

Lumber — tee aUo Timber and Wood. 

and log ataine, control by cbemloala, 
U.S.DJI. 62. 

sap stain in, mill practices affecting, 
806. 

selection for farm and home building, 
n.S.D.A. 265. 

Lungworm, fox, morphology, 226. 
Lungworms — 

new, from deer, 226. 
of pigs, experimental infections and su- 
l>erlnfections, 694. 

of sheep and of calves, treatment, 699. 
Luperkia ttipata, parasite of, 71. 

Lupine — 

seeds, carbohydrates of, 440. 
white, vernalisation experiments, 
U.S.D.A. 626. 

Lycidae, new species from India, 518. 
Lyeophotia margaritota saaoto, see Cutworm, 
variegated. 

LyotuB powder-post beetles in Great Britain, 
818. 

Lygidea mendam, see Apple redbug. 

Lygut pratmHB, tee Tarnished plant bug. 
Ijygut timonyi on cotton in Uganda, 819. 
LymantHa ditpar, bidogical control in Mo- 
rocco, 813. 

Lymphadenitis of ovines, 892. 

Lysine deficiency, effects in nutrition. 111. 
568. 

Machinery, see Agricultural machinery. 
Maorooentrut anoylivorut — 

control of oriental frultfly with, N.Y. 
State 815. 

for oriental fruit moth control. 111. 513. 
notes, 822. 

parasite of strawberry leaf roller, Idaho 
67. 

Maoronootua onutta, see Iris borer. 
Maorophoma rot of apples, 859. 

Uaorapit tHmaoiOata — 

vector of peach virus diseases, Del. 60. 
vector of peach yellows, 859. 
MaeroHphum — 

harpagamhut n.sp., description, 871. 
tporadkmm n.sp., description, 821. 
serosolplMttn n.sp., description, 871. 
Maorotporium-^ 

commune from leaf spots on lilac, 
U.S.D.A. 785. 
tarolnacforme, notes, 66. 

Maggot secretions, allantoln in, for wound 
treatment, 256; U.8.D.A. 227. 

Maggot therapy for pyogenic infections, 256. 
Maggots, surgical — 

potent baotericlde from, 692, 698. 
role In disinfection of osteomyelitis and 
4Mier wounds, 256. 


Magneshiae— • ' '-r- . 

dafidmy, sttbeta on teeth and support- 
ing struetures in rats, 724. 
deficiency in potatoes, 787, 
defidmicy, studies, U.S.DJL 587. 
effect on experimental tickets, 866. 
effect on phosphate assimilation, N.G. 9. 
in animal organism, soorots, seouiro- 
ments, and absorption, 281, 
in evaporated milk, determination, 689. 
in grasses and legumes and ratios be- 
tween this and other elements, 829. 
in ration of dairy cattle, vitamin D 
sparing action, 688. 
low diet, effect on rats, 127. 
significance as minor plant food, 462. 
sulfate poisoning, 99. 

Malaootoma amerieona, tee Tent caterpillar, 
eastern. 

Malarial— see also Mosquitoes and Ano- 
pheles. 

parasite in blood of birds, 646. 

Malle add in plant tissue, determination, 
447. 

Malleln— 

derived from nonprotein media, 896. 
preparation and distribution, U.B.DJL 
698. 

Mallow, alkali, 196. 

Malnutrition — 

dextrose in, 126. 

in school children of Cardiff, Wales, 
129. 

Malta fever, see Undnlant fever. 

Mammals — see olso Animals and tpeoifto 
kindt. 

big-game, status and distribution, 
U.S.D.A. 809. 

British, parasites, 865. 
from Barro Colorado Island, I^nama, 
life histories, 864. 
of Connecticut, 668. 

Trinidad, endoparasitie fauna, 549i. 
wild, formation and natural color of 
fur, 810. 

Mammary — 

brucellosis, diagnosis, lacto-ogglatlna- 
tion in, 258. 

gland infection, addoproteolytes in. 
253. 

gland, involution, 88. 
glands, development, 686. 
glands, development and lactation, ef- 
fect of galactln, 186. 
tumors in mice, genetics of, 475. 
Mammitls, see Mastitis. 

Mandarins, new, descrlptiotts, 648. 
Manganese — 

determination, modified persulfhte 
arsenite method, 588. 
different forms, effect on oxidation of 
organic matter and release of nu- 
trients, 164. 

importance for animals, 127. 
in Illinois soils, 

relation to congenital debility, 884. 
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Manganese — Contlnned. 

role in plant growth, [N.T.]€ornell 
759. 

■ignlflcance as minor plant food, 462. 

Mangel diseases, fungus, at Bothamsted and 
Woburn, 647. 

Mangels, dry matter in, 190. 

Mangels, fertiliser experiments, 28. 

Mango — 

stem canker and leaf and fruit diseases, 

212 . 

trees, smudged, bud differentiation in, 
207. 

Mangoes — 

heat sterilisation for fmltflies, P.R.CoL 
628. 

injury from H^lopeltia herffrothi, 667. 
variety tests, P.B.Col. 108. 

d'Mannose, crystalline, preparation, 102. 

Manooeata ootyli, studies, Ark. 816. 

Mantis, praying, sexual behavior, 369. 

Manure — see alao Cow manure. 

clumps, detrimental effect in pastures, 
Idaho, 91. 

comparison with nitrogen carriers for 
crops, 28. 

effect on yields of irrigated crops, 
U.S.D.A 186. 

increase of farm income ffom, Ind. 
166. 

lime, and fertilisers, experiments, Ohio 

lA 

place in the rotation to apply, Ind. 189. 
V. commercial fertilisers for vegetables, 
IlL 636. 
value. 111. 450. 

Maple — 

insect enemies, key, 817. 

Vertioilliwn wilt in California, U.S.D.A. 
497. 

Maraamiua aacchaH, notes, 800. 

Marasmus, ensootic, experiments with iron- 
free extract of limonite, 260. 

Mares — 

brood, iodine for, [N.Y.]Comen 828. 
in Philippines, artificial insemination, 
883. 

pregnancy in, rabbit ovulation test for 
diagnosis, Mich. 186. 

Margarines, vitamin A in, 90 ; Nebr. 98. 

Margaropua annulatua auatralia, notes, 
U.S.D.A. 816. 

Market reports, U.S.D.A. 661, 872. 

Marketing — aee alao apeoiaU produota, 

act, natural products, of Canada, 867. 
agreements and licenses, aid to coopera- 
tive associations, U.S.D.A. 115. 
direct, controversy, 712. 
legislation, 867. 

present legislation to regulate, back- 
ground, 866. , 

stupes, importance of Increased effi- 
ciency, n.8.D.A. 116. 

Markets — 

of New York City, {N.T.]ComeU 866. 
terminal, effect of local livestock mar- 
rkets. 111. 668. 


Marls, purity, apparatus for determiiiittg, 
Mich. 168. 

Marshes, salt, of Atlantic coast, wildlife in, 
U.S.D.A. 611. 

Maryland Station, reports, 782. 

Maryland University, notes, 676. 
Massachusetts College, notes, 675. 
Massachusetts Station, notes, 142, 288, 675, 
786. 

Mastitis- 

control, U.S.D.A. 98, 693, 697. 
detection and control, 90, 268. 
Diploeoooua, in cows, 892. 
effect on milk composition, 89 ; Idaho 91. 
effect on milk quality, 89. 
effect on nutritive value of milk, 268. 
infectious, of dairy cattle, Idaho 99. 
relation to rennet coagulability and 
curd strength of milk, 89, 889. 
streptococci in, 648, 846; U.S.D.A. 693. 
streptococci in. biological characters, 
696. 

streptococcic, bacteriology, 864. 
streptococcic, combating by internation- 
ally unified sanitary measures, 262. 
streptococcic, examination of producer 
samples of milk for, 896. 
streptococcic, studies, 892, 863; N.Y. 
State 863. 

testing and culling dairy herds, Wis. 
639. 

transmission and detection, 91, 896. 
Matllija poppy, poisoning of bees by, U.B.D.A. 
815. 

May beetles, notes, Ga. 866. 

Mayflies, biology, 818. 

Mazama aimplicioomta, parasites of, 646. 
MazamanetM longiburaatum n.g., and sp., 
notes, 646. 

Mazamaatrongylua trinitatia n.g. and sp., 
notes, 646. 

Meadow fescue, see Fescue. 

Meadows — see also Grasses, Grasslands, and 
Pastures. 

effect of fertilisers on longevity of mow- 
ings, Mass. 881. 

Mealybug — 

citrus, destruction, IlL 518. 
citrus, of South Africa, assoclatlom with 
ants, 619. 

common, notes, 229. 

Comstock's, in Virginia appla orchards, 
817. 

Mexican, destruction. 111. 618. 

Mexican, notes, U.S.D.A. 815. 
new apple pest in Nova Scotia, 70. 
pineapple — 

biological control, 619. 
immunity to Ooceophagua gumayi, 
664. 

new to Egypt, 288. 
wilt, mass action phenomena in> 
668 . 

Meat — see also Beef, Lamb, Pdrk, fie. 
animal situation, Okla. 664. 
canning methods, U.S.PJu 721. 
consumption in IfinaoapeUsr ICina. 881. 
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Meit-^ntlniied. 

enttlaf and prloliif mcthodt* U.BJD.A. 
717. 

contlderatlon of anaclioreili of 
aicoli, 801. 

national, In United fltatea, 808. 
notea, 258. 

nnifonnlty In methode, 808. 
packing-plant waates, treatment, 110. 
scrap, high grade, proteins for chicks, 
efficiency. Wash. ^1. 

Medical mycology, treatise, 610. 
Mediterranean fever, see Undulant fever. 
Megachile genns in Nearctic region, revision 
524. 

MegatUgmut abietU, notes, 280. 

Meiosis-- 

completion by complete non-synapsis, 
180. 

in Lttium, 180. 

Melampaora Uni, physiologic specialization, 
706. 

Melanin production by cold in black-eyed 
complete albinos, 826. 

Melanogaater ampelophila, tee Pomace fly. 
Melanotua longulua, life history studies, 
technic, 280. 

Meloidae^ 

cause of losses in beehives, 818. 
primary larvae, 811. 

Melolontha vulgaris, control, 826. 

Melon aphid, notes, 220. 

Melons, fertiliser mixtures for, N.C. 606. 
Membracidae of Indiana, annotated list, 870. 
Menhaden — 

fish meal as protein supplement for 
dairy cows, Ohio 260. 
flsh meal, steam-dried v. flame-dried, for 
feeding heifers, Md. 676. 
flsh oil as source of vitamin D for 
chicks, N.C. 79. 

Mentha piperita, VerticilUwn dahUae af- 
fecting, U.S.D.A. 646. 

Mercurial poisoning in fowls, 80. 

Mercuric chloride and silver nitrate, com- 
parison for sui*face sterilisation, 789. 
MeruUut laor^ana, longevity in wood de- 
stroyed by its growth, 668. 

Mescalbean, poisonous to livestock, Tex. 850. 
Meaoohorut sp., notes, 75. 

Mesquite wood, bemicelluloses extracted 
from, 440. 

Metabolism — 

and nutrition diseases, 285. 

bacterial, 489. 

basalr— 

and growth, 129. 
of ooUege women, and diet, ISO. 
of dairy cows, lability of, N.H. 247. 
of oriental woibso and urinary 
nitrogen excretion, 723. 
standards for predicting in pre- 
admt irears, 278* 
effect of fltainin C, 671. 
plant «*todiee, 462. 


MetaboUsm-^Contintoed. ‘ ^ t . 

sespiratory, to inflincy and tn 
hood, 570. 

Metacsrcariae as approach to life IdstOry 
problems, 695. 

MetagonitHfhm minenee, parasite of sugars 
cane borer, 874. 

Metals — 

action of cream and butterfat on, 588. 
and their alloys, action on milk, 588. 
corrosive effect of cleaning and disia- 
fecting agents used in dairy industry, 
588. 

effect of adds, washing powders, steri- 
lisers, and refrigerating brines, 91. 
in dairying industry, corrosion, 584. 
Metamaelua ritehieit notes, 664. 
Metaetrengglue elongaiut, notes, 694. 
Meteorological — 

Department of Government of India, re- 
port, 8. 

observations. Pa. 480; U.B.DJL. 7, 595. 
observations, statistical study, 802. 
Meteorology — tee also Climate, Balnfall, 
Temperature, Weather, ete. 
agricultural, relation to Insect pests, 808. 
agricultural, scope and purpose, 158. 
modern, problems, 594. 
papers on, U.B.D.A. 7, 160, 802, 595. 
physical and dynamical, treatise, 744. 
Methionine, isolation from protein hydroly- 
sates, 298. 

Metboxyls in wood, distribution, 598. 
Methyl^ycosides of naturally occurring 
hexuronic adds, 489. 

Metroliasthes luoiia, notes, 227. 

Mice — see also Bodents. 

field, control methods, [N.T.] Cornell 
809. 

Incompletely recessive white spotting 
character, 21. 

X-rayed, hereditary changes in, 474. 
Michigan College, notes, 576. 

Michigan Station, notes, 576. 

Microasous intermedius, notes 499. 
Miorobrooow— 

emhfUtrator, notes, 670. 
geleohlae, notes, 75, 76. 
melUtor, notes, 76. 

Microchemistry, catalytic and Induced re- 
actions in, 580. 

Microcolorimeter and possible application, 
766. 

Micro-Kjeldahl— 

determinations, dilution method for, 297. 
digestions, electric furnace for, 297. 
Microlepldoptera of California, 71. 
Micro-organisms— tee oZto Bacteria and Or- 
ganisms. 

decomposition, and lignin, 598. 
determining mean number per unit of 
volume, 584. 

Oram-positive and Oram-neffativu, dif- 
ferentiation, 589. 

growth and survival at sub-frermsg tem- 
peratures. 791. 
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Hicro-organiims — Continued. 

numerical distribution in atmosphere, 
791. 

of froaen foods, longevity of pore cul- 
tures, 667. 

passing air, gas, or vapor over or 
through, method, 766. 
physiological activities, effect of dif- 
ferent grades of agar, 822. 
quantitative determination, 178. 
relation to soil fertility, N.J. 767. 
role in destruction of noxious insects, 
812. 

Mioropledron fuaoipennia, biology, 377. 

Microscopy, critical — 

Selling’s green-light method for, 766. 
illuminator for, using automobile head- 
light lamps, 767. 

Mildews — see also host plants. 

powdery, of central Pennsylvania and 
hosts, 790. 

Milk- 

abnormal, in dairy herds, determining 
prevalence, Wis. 636. 
action on metals and their alloyB, 688. 
allergy, treatment and basic principles, 
426. 

and other dairy products, consumption 
in Philadelphia, Pa. 408. 
aseptically drawn, from Bang’s dis- 
ease positive and negative cows, 90, 
267. 

bacteria causing fermentations, identi- 
fication, N.Y.Statc 740. 
bacteria in, on high mountains, 688. 
bacteria in, thermodurlc and thermo- 
phile, significance, 633. 
bacterial counts, standard plate method 
of making, 91. 

bacteriological control, methods pro- 
posed, 636. 

bacteriology and chemistry, U.S.D.A. 

686 . 

bacteriology, indispensability of stroke 
cultures for research, 633. 
bottles, cleaning and treatment, 634. 
Brucella abortus isolation from, meth- 
ods, 696. 

chloride value and period of lactation, 
251. 

chocolate-flavored, production, U.S.D.A. 

686 . 

clean, world competition, 638. 
coagulation with rennet, effect of ves- 
sels on duration, 634. 
eoli bacteria and total number of 
germs in, at Bucharest, 638. 
colloidal phosphate of, 296. 
colon organisms in, [N.Y.] Cornell 887. 
composition, effect of fish oils in ra- 
Uons, [N.Y.]ComeU 887. 
concentrated and chocolate, testing, 90. 
condensed, sweetened, age thickening, 
seasonal variations, 844. 
condensing pans, testing methods for, 
90. 


Milk — Continued. 

conservation and deacidification by elec- 
tric current, 683. 

constant, individual, extinction coef- 
ficient Kf as, 684. 

containers, paper, effect on creaming 
qualities, 840. 
control, veterinary, 891. 
codling, electrically operated tanks v. 
ice, 90, 653. 

cooling, energy requirement, 710. 
cooling equipment, [N.Y.] Cornell 868. 
cooling plants, farm, performance. Pa. 
401. 

cooling with ice, 710. 
copper content and oily flavor, relation, 
688 . 

copper determination in, 682. 
cost of production, N.J. 869. 
creaming, process for automatically re- 
cording, 635. 

curd tension, variations in, 89. 
distribution in large towns, hygiene in, 
638. 

effect of mastitis, 89. 
enzymes, studies, Minn. 91. 
evaporated and condensed, bacteriologi- 
cal examination, 689. 
evaporated, calcium, magnesium, and 
phosphorus, 589. 

evaporated, hard-curd, soft-curd, and 
mastitis-infected, heat stability. Pa. 
886 . 

fat constants, effect of homogenisation, 
89. 

fat content, effect of soybeans, 89. 
fat globules of different sise in, distri- 
bution, 887. 

fever, coma, paralysis, and convulsions 
during, 892. 

flavor and odor, effect of beet tops, Mich. 
260. 

flavor defects in, frequency, 90. 
flavors and their control, Calif. 888. 
formation, chemistry, 588. 
freezing. Pa. 886. 

freezing, effect of fat concentration, 690. 
from a cow in heat, effect on gaseous 
exchange in respiration, 684. 
from different breeds of cattle, vita- 
mins in, Pa. 886. 

from Merino sheep, quantity and qual- 
ity, 638. 

frozen, vitamins In, 420. 
goats’, anemia from, 780. 
grading methods, 91. 
heated, different behavior toward ren- 
net, 96. 

beat-treated, effect on subsequent coag* 
ulation by rennet, 90. 
homogenised, prevention of sediment in, 
Wis. 586. 

bouse construction and equipment, 
[N.Y.] Cornell 868. 
human, vitamin C in, 284. 
hygiene, 99. 
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HUk--C<mtlnaed. 

hygi^lc prodaetloii, tnortaiiiit 
metlkoda in Tarigon couiitdM, 684. 
in diet of rural Bhode laland achool 
chUdran, B.I. 416. 

in Winnipeg, public utUity control. 272. 
inability to produce, 688. 

Inspection at recelTlng platform. 88G. 
Iron determination In. 166. 
irradiation, apparatus for, Wis. 686. 
Jersey, butterfat In. factors affecting, 94. 
Jersey, yield, seasonal influence. 689. 
lactic acid in. [N.Y.] Cornell 6. 
lactose In, 690. 

lead serum, nature, properties, and use. 
684. 

lecithin in, Ind. 888. 

Upase, studies. [N.YjCorneU 887. 
lowering of freezing point, correction of 
degree of acidity, a capital fault, 583. 
market, sanitary quality, determination, 
262. 

methylene blue test, limited use with 
few bacteria, Wis. 636. 
mixed, compulsory pasteurisation. 633. 
momentaneously-heated, and peroxidase 
indication, 684. 
moldy, cause. 682. 
nutritive value, N.J. 122. 
on the farm, quality production, S.Dak. 
94. 

oxidized flavors, studies, [N.Y.] Cornell 
887. 

pasteurisation — 

and control of index of efficiency, 
adaptability to. 684. 
high temperature short time, 686. 
plants, colimetric research as check 
on, 684. 
proof of, 898. 
pasteurised — 

control in town, 688. 
E90h9riohia-Aerohacter organisms 
in, 90. 

Inoculation with acid-producers, 

684. 

oxidised flavors in, effect .of feeds, 
90. 

pasteuriser, small electric. U.B.D.A. 676. 
pbjrsical properties, variation in, 89. 
plant management, U.8.DJk. 686. 
plants, small, maintaining quality 

stendards in, 111. 686. 
powdered, studies, Minn. 91. 
powdwB, solubility. 688. 
preservation in tropical countries, 686. 
prices in Ban Frandseo. Calif. 717. 
producer samples, streptooocd of masti- 
tis in, examination, 896. 
producers, education. 688. 
production^ 

and utilization In Pennsylvania, Pa. 
408. 

cost, Vt. 119. 

effect of ffeqaenoy of milking, 211. 

686 . 


Milk— Contintied. 

productioiH^ooiitinudd. 

effect of aiichine ntilkBit. NX 
State 261. 

effect of quality and letel of pro- 
tein intake. 89. 
mineral requirements. Pa. 248. 
on high and low protein rattonn 
89. 

value of tankage for, Mass. 886. 
winter, roughages for, 91. 
quality, effect of feeding, 682. 
quality, effect of silage, 682. 
quality improvement, n.B.D.A. 6^ 
quantity^ and rate of release, U.^jL 
686 . 

raw and pasteurised, comparative nutri- 
tional value, Wis. 668. 
recording systems in different parts of 
world, 887. 

reduction in, unknown reducing sub- 
Btanoes causing, 688. 
reinfection in dairy, 688. 
rennet coagulability and curd strength, 
relation to mastitis, 889. 
sanitary condition, resazurln as indi- 
cator, 889. 

secretion and butterfat content, effect 
of frequency of milking, 686. 
secretion and composition, effect of time 
of feeding, 682. 

secretion and composition, efDsct of 
traction work, 686. 

secretion, effect of grain mixtures of 
different fat levels, [N.Y.] Cornell 887. 
separated, feeding value during growth 
period of animals, 586. 
skimmed, see Bkim milk, 
sodium bicarbonate in, 588. 
soft-curd character induced by intense 
sonic vibration, 89. 
soft-curd, studies, 91, 685 ; Md. 689. 
solids, butterfat. and specific weight, 
relations, 688. 

Bolids-not-fat in, variation in, causes, 
684. 

spedflc gravity, upper limit valuer 688. 
stepped price schedule, 272. 
streptococci la, detection, 689. 
substitute for infants, soybean-egg 
powder, 128. 

sugar and. salt in, tests for, 448. 
supply, public, safeguarding, 91. 
sweetened condensed, yeasts causing 
gas in, 90. 

tallowy flavor In, 688 ; Pa. 886» 
testing, progress in, 586. 
value from A. I. V. silage as a pro- 
moter of growth, Wis. 686*. 
veterinary problems coneemlng, 268^ 
vitamin A In from pimknto-fed cows, 
Qa. 411. 

vitamin A in relation to that of ration, 
N.J. 687. 

vitamin C in, effect of ration, 89. 
vitamin H, prbductlen, 684, 996. 
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Milk — Contlnaed. 

vitamins in, Minn. 91. 
yield, breeding for, 632. 
yield, fkt percentage, and bntterfat 
production, correlation, 682. 
yield inheritance, sexual limitation, 
682. 

yield, selection for in Hungary, results, 
682. 

yields, improvement by cross-breeding, 
682. 

yields of native or local breeds, im- 
provement, 686. 

Milking room — 

in pen type dairy bam, electric heater 
for, Mich. 710. 

separate, and pen bam for dairy cat- 
tle, N.Dak. 709. 

Milkweed- 

desert, as source of rubber, U.8.D.A. 
207. 

Mexican whorled, 196. 

Mill, new type buhr feed, Wis. 649. 

MiUet— 

as emergency forage crop, Wis. 477. 
breeding, field results, 629. 
breeding, problems In, 480. 
digestibility, Vt. 678. 
diseases in Kenya Colony, 216. 
foxtail, veraaliaation experiments, 
U.S.D.A. 626. 

Italian, bacterial brown stripe, 862. 
Italian, inheritance of purple pigmen- 
tation in, 82?8. 

pearl, basal branching in earheads, 478. 

Milling terms, glossary, 196. 

Millipede injuries to potato tubers, [N.Y.] 
Cornell 809. 

Millipedes on mint, Ind. 69. 

Mineral^— 

and nitrogen metabolism of milch cows, 
effect of rations. Pa. 248. 
deficiency diseases in cattle, 99. 
deficiency studies with fruits, results, 
640. 

deficiency, symptoms in tomatoes and 
cucumbers, 199. 
exchanges of man, 880. 
needs of swine, simple mixtures for, 
HL 626. 

salts, diet poor in, effect on growth and 
composition of the Indsors, 669. 
supplements for pigs on pasture, Ohio 
24A. 

Minerals— 

assimilation, effect of stage of maturity 
of forage, 881. 
for laying hens. Wash. 681. 
in soil colloids, 742. 

Minnesota Btatlon, notes, 786. 

Minnesota^ Station, semicentennial, notes, 
140. 

BCInnesota University, notes, 786. 

Minnow, forage, studies, [N.7.] Cornell 809. 

Mint flea beetle, studies, lad. 68. 


; Mint looper, notes, Znd. 69. 
jritoogolops— 

smrehali, fluetnatlons in population, 

666 . 

sp., parasite of pear midge, 240. 
Mississippi College, notes, 288, 481, 676, 898. 
Mississippi Station, notes, 288, 481, 676, 898. 
Missouri Station, notes, 288. 

Missouri University, notes, 288. 

Mistletoes, dwarf, important parasites of 
conifers, 226. 

Mite, citrus, new In Texas, 827. 

Molasses — 

and filter cake, plant food values, Ha- 
waii.Sugar Planters' 166. 
and pineapple bran for fattening swine, 
Hawaii 628. 

as preservative for soybean silage, 686. 
cane, as cattle feed, 244. 
cane, as substitute for corn meal for 
poultry, [N.T.] Cornell 828. 
digestion trials with steers, La. 882. 
fbr use in livestock rations, high cost, 
Wis. 626. 

sugar factory final, butyric add pro- 
duction from, P.R.C 0 I. 160. 
use in making soybean silage, 89. 
Mold- 

powder, preparation for blue-veined 
cheeses, 691. 

properties, bacterial-inhibitory substance 
produced by. Pa. 886. 
purple, role in blister rust control, 806. 
spores, germination, biological radia- 
tions in, [N.T.iCorneU 769. 
spores on bread, destroying by ultra- 
violet radiation, 160. 

Molds— 

cellulose-decomposing, U.B.D.A. 597. 
growth In butter, 96. 
vitamin C in, 727. 

Moles, ecology, 68. 

Molybdenum in plants and soils, determina- 
tion, 742. 

Monetary policy and prices, 271. 

Moniesto easpama, persistence of pastuBk 
stag^, 646. 

Monocaldum phosphate, feeding value for 
steers, Wyo. 882. 

Montana Station, notes, 898. 

Mora oaeelBo, insect attack in Trinidad, 69. 
Morohella spp., descriptioa and key fbr iden- 
tification, 766. 

Morels of Pennsylvania, descriptions and 
key for identification, 766. 

Morphine actions on horses, 646. 

Mortgage loans on fkrm real estate, KOak. 

668 . 

Mosaic disease, toe ko 9 $ pkmft. 

Moootia bhorioMoMa n.sp., life history notss, 
694. 

Mosquito bites, protection from in outdoor 
gatherings, 622. 

Mosquito larvae; otganle co n q » e un i s for 00 a- 
trol, U.&DJL 816. 



Motqni t oai t ag dnofMm, 
tmd Y«aow fenr. 
afleetiiit ifaiipt S2T. 
ms Tsetors of sqnlne sncepfaalomjsUtU 
tlnui. 892. 

bremkltig donumiiej, effect of lights 
[N.Y.]Coni^ 809. 

BrlOsb, contsolt 828. 
collecting and forwarding, instructions, 
286. 

collections in Florida with New Jersey 
light trap, 286. 
control, Del. 66. 

control in Alabama under C. W. A., 286. 
control In Kalaya, 664. 
control with parts green in Nanking, 
666 . 

control work under C. W. A., 622 ; V.B. 
D.A. 66. 

extermination, papers on, 71. 
flight, observations in Balt Lake City, 
822. 

handling, technic, 669. 
length of life, effect of high tempera- 
tures, 72. 

notes, 818; U.8JD.A. 816. 
problem In New Jersey, N.J. 822. 
role in epidemiology of tularemia, 874. 
transmission studies of equine encepha- 
lomyelitis, 286. 

Motor*~* 

fuel consumption. State, and tax earn- 
ings, U.B.D.A. 112. 

trucks, cost of using in Great Plains and 
northwest, tJ.B.D.A. 712. 
trucks, market movement by, U.8.D.A. 
712. 

trudES, operating costs for markets in 
New York City, [N.T.]Comell 866. 
vehicle transportation, complete canvass 
proposed, U.8.D.A. 861. 

Mucilage from psyllium seed, 440. 

Muck and peat soils, control of ground water 
in, U.8.DJL 649. 

Mules, pulling abUity, ni. 649. 

Mung beans for bay and seed, Ark. 771. 
MwrganUa hUtfiOfMoa, see Harlequin bug. 
Murrina in horses, 700. 

Jffisos domettioa, see Houseflies. 

Muscular work following food ingestion, 
weight loss changes, 668. 

Mushroom — 

diseases, Pa. 860. 

houses, cyanide fumigation, U.B.D.A. 
614. 

insects and pests, 67. 
insects, control with nicotine dusts, Pa. 
867. 

springtails, control, lU. 618. 
MushroosMh- 

eultort and temperature control in elec- 
tric hotbeds, ltd. 688. 
nutritive tmltte, Wls. 668. 
synthetic composts for, Pa. 887. 

Musk ox in Alaska, DAIJDJl. 809. 

Muskiueloff mosaic, seed transmission in in- 
brs4 lines. llldL 817. 


Mosksmioas^ 

Fsesrisst reslstsut stmdns, ArtSiejihii 
889. 

shape of fruit and cot3Moai..688. 
variettos for mdefc freesing, N.Y.8ta*e 
7n. 

Muskrat industry, rdatton to mosqnite oon^ 
trol, 71. 

Mustard beetle, life history, economic status, 
and control, 286. 

Mustard, rttects of sulfur deficiency, 616. 
Mustards, cultivated Indian, daaslflcation, 
481. 

Mutations in evolution, 826. 

MutUla dimidiata, new name with redescrip- 
tlon of type specimen, 76. 

Mutillidae of Formosa, keys, 76. 

Mutton — 

and lamb, production and trade In Brit- 
ish Bmpire and foreign countries, 872. 
cooking qualities and palatability, effect 
of time of curing and storing, T7.8.D.A. 
721. 

Mifoohaoterium tuherciUoaiB, effect of hot 
hypochlorites of low alkalinity, 846. 
Mycologlcal studies, 498. 

Mycology — 

development, international cooperation 
in, 787. 

medical, treatise, 619. 
textbook, 768. 

Mycorrhlxas — 

from pymantuning Swamp, 761. 
of potato, 664. 

Myootphaereila — 

oruenta n.comb., description, 664. 
dubia n.sp., description, 218. 
fragarUie, mode of action of bordsanx 
on, 647. 

on peas and vetches, mode of overwin- 
tering and seed transmissioa, Ala. 60. 
pinode» foot rot of garden peas, U.B.D.A. 
860. 

Myelin degeneration, use of polarised Ui^t 
in study, 422. 

Mriasis in man and animals due to IFokl- 
fahrtia vigil, 100. 

Mgrmioa Boabrinodit, populatlotts, territory, 
and Interrelations with other spedes, 76. 
Myrothvoium roridum on snapdragohs, 647. 
Myxomatosis, infections — 

changing rabbit fibroma vims into, 846. 
of domestic rabbits, 648. 

Mg 9 U$ oerori, see Cherry aphid, bladL 
Jfystft pvrHoae, see Peach aifliid, green. 

Nails, special, holding power, 408. 
Naphthalene — 

for control of fleas in basements, XU. 618. 
hydrogenated, as fumigant against 
clothes moths, U.B.D.A. 816. 
toxicity to insects, [N.Y.lComeU 809. 
Napier grass silage, digestible nutrients, Fla. 
81. 

Narcissi, cytologlcal structures, 769. 
Narcissus— 

bulbs and leaves, new nematode affieet- 
ing, 610. 
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Narclsiui — Continued. 

dlBeasee. [M.Y.CorneU] 786. 
mosaic symptoms developed within 
plant, 849. 

Natal grass hay, digestihle nutrients, 242; 

Fla. 81. 

National — 

Acadeooy of Sciences, papers on plant 
pathology, 785. 

parks of United States, wildlife manage- 
ment, 62. 

planning and rural life, papers on, 562. 
Nebraska Station, notes, 735. 

Nebraska University, notes, 735. 

Necrology, notes, 895. 

Nectarines, Quetta, development, U.S.D.A. 
635. 

Xeliopisthus piceae n.sp., description, 675. 
Nematode — 

Infestation in animals on Ladino clover 
pasture, 396. 

larvae, second ecdysls, 65. 
parasite from Formosan duck, 401. 
parasites from deer in United States, 
new records, 846. 

parasites In alimentary tract of sheep, 
morphological note, 847. 
superfamily filarioidea, revised classifi- 
cation, 847. 

Nematodes — see also Boot knot nematodes, 
affecting sugar beets, 656. 
distribution in small intestine of sheep, 
544. 

dormant or quiescent bulb, activation, 
610. 

free-living, key to genera, 609. 

Infesting tuberose, 510, 785. 
infesting yam tubers, 605. 
new economic hosts, 807. 
new in diseased potatoes from Cuba, 509. 
new variety of Anguillulina dipsad, 807. 
on alligator weed, U.S.D.A. 785. 
parasitic in cinnamon-vine tubers, 808. 
parasitizing insects, U.S.DA. 676. 
plant-parasitic, 787; U.8.DA.. 646. 
plant-parasitic, demonstration in host 
tissues, 807. 

resistance of chickens to, 857. 
roots attacked by, pathoanatomy, 368. 
unidentified, from eye of moose, 65. 
Nematodirus — 

skriahini and N. tarandi, identity, 77. 
spp., notes, 544. 

tarandi and V. shriahirU, Identity, 77. 
vrioM n.sp., notes, 545. 

Nemonohus galeatus and ffopiolaimut ooro- 
natiu, probable Identity, 609. 

Jfeoapleotana glaseri, parasite of Japanese 
beetle, 288. 

Neoarsphenamine for treatment of equine in- 
finensa, 699. 

Neocpphalolms oompsus n.sp., description, 
509. 

Neooosmospora vasinfeota, notes, 52. 
Nso/abroea fmaicortiois, notes, 67. 
VeotylenohuB — 

dbulhOBus as parasite of sugar beets, 611. 


NeotgUndhua — Continued* 
latus n.sp., notes, 809. 

Nephrolithiasis in cattle, 99. 

Nepiera n.sp., notes, 76. 

Neurolgmphimatosis galUnarum, studies, 898. 
Ifeurospora aitopMla, notes, 808. 

Nevada Station, notes, 481, 808. , 

New Hampshire Station research during 
twenty-five years, N.H. 287. 

New Jersey Stations, notes, 893. 

New Mexico College, notes, 736. 

New Mexico Station, notes, 786, 893. 

New York Cornell Station, report, 892. 

New York State Station, notes, 576, 893. 
New York State Station, report, 892. 

Nezara viridula, see Stlnkbug, southern 
green. 

Nicotiana hybrids, microspore formation In, 
non-synapsis during, 180. 

Nicotine — 

in cigarette smoke, 152. 
peat, notes, U.S.D.A. 815. 
sulfates and anabaslne, comparative 
toxicity to Insects, 368. 
vapor for codling moth control, 521. 
Nigrospora musaet notes, 224. 

Nirupama, new genus, erection, 76. 

Nitrate, Chilean, analysis, 616. 

Nitrate of soda, see Sodium nitrate. 
Nitrates — 

and nitrites, comparative availability to 
plants, Tex. 758. 

phosphorus determination in presence 
of, 585. 

reduction to nitrites by green plants, 
Ala. 9. 

Nitrification studies with soil types in 
Puerto Eico, P.B.Col. 461. 

Nitrite bacteria, studies, 463. 
Nitrite-thiosulfate combination, effect on 
sodium cyanide poisoning, 108. 

Nitrites and nitrates, comparative avail- 
ability to plants, Tex. 768. 

Nitrogen — 

ammonlacal and urea, determination, 
587. 

and carbon transformations in water- 
logged soil, 806. 

and mineral metabolism of milch 
cows, effect of rations. Pa. 248. 
annual deficit requiring replacement, 
U.S.D.A. 8. 

converting into fertHiser materials, 
actlvltieB of catalysts in, U.B.D.A. 
597. 

fixation by — 

Azotolttcter, U.B.D.A. 697, 
fungi and bacteria, 468. 
germinktlng legume seeds« relation 
to nodule bacteria, 464. 
legumes, effect of carbohydrate : 
nitrogen ratio, Wie. 486. 
fixing bacteria from legume nodules, 
619. 

from idant tissues, aqueous estvaets, 
preparation, 587. 
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Nitrogen — Contlniied. 

Id cotton plant at preUooming to early 
boll stages, 629. 
metabolism, 468. 

metabolism of plants, role of aspara- 
gine and related substances, 616. 
nitrous, ayallabllity to plants, Tez. 
757. 

nutrition of plants, 762. 
preservation In soli, role of plant con- 
stituents, 608. 

soli organic, nonprotein nature of frac- 
tion of, 742. 

sources, anhydrous ammonia, ammonium 
sulfate, and ammonium nitrate, com- 
parison, Hawali.Sugar Planters* 166. 
utilisation by chicks, Nebr. 383. 
water-insoluble, best percentages in 
fertilizer mixtures, N.C. 606. 
Nitrogenous fertilizers-— 
experiments with, 811. 
for pastures, value, 768. 

Nodule bacteria — see also Legumes, Inocu- 
lation. 

fermentation of glucose by, 294. 
of legumes, studies, 619, 760. 
relation to nitrogen fixation by ger- 
minating seeds, 464. 

Nomadacria septemfaaoiata, notes, 232. 
North Carolina College, notes, 431, 736. 
North Carolina Station, notes, 431, 736. 
North Carolina Station, report, 140. 

North Dakota College, notes, 676. 

North Dakota Station, notes, 288, 676, 894. 
Noviua oardinalia, factors affecting fluctua- 
tions, 811. 

Nursery — 

inspection and certification In Ken- 
tucky, Ky. 640. 

stock, dormant, handling, N.Y.State 778. 
Nut diseases in Pacific Northwest, U.S.D.A. 
860. 

Nutgrass — 

dissemination, new means, 197. 
germination, longevity, and control, Ala. 
27. 

Nutrient media, see Culture media. 

Nutrient solutions, continuous flow, mech- 
anism for, 819. 

Nutrition — see also Diet and Malnutrition, 
and future of man, 416. 
and infection, 729. 
animal, see Animal nutrition, 
diseases and metabolism, 286. 
fields of research in, 668. 
of children on low-priced diet, 279. 
plant, see Plant nutrition, 
role of vitamin A In, 725. 
studies, lU. 669; Wis. 668. 

Nuts, behavior on Cornell University grounds, 
494. 

Nuts, cultural project of Michigan State 
College, 207. 

Nypmfa phaeorrhoea, see Brown-tall moth. 
ymphaea aUw, Ppthim dfibarpantm in, 660. 
Oak- 

chestnut, toot STbtem, 46. 


Oak — Continued. 

red, bark disease in Sakou^r, gog: 
red, basswood, and WbitP ash^ relative 
damage by rodents, CN.Y.}Oomell 782. 
seedlings, transplanting. Pa. 849. 
trees, spraying to reduce white grubs, 
Wls. 518. 

type forests, increment tables for, 47. 

Oaks — 

insect enemies, key, 817. 

sprout, decay basard in, U.B.DJi. 646. 

Oat — 

and pea silage, tee Silage, 
blast, causes, 798. 

diseases, control by seed treatment; 111. 
662. 

diseases, fungus, at Rothamsted and 
Woburn, 647. 

diseases in Kenya Colony, 216. 
hay, digestibility, Vt. 678. 
hybrids, delayed germination in, inherit- 
ance, 620. 

hybrids, inheritance of characters In, 
470. 

leaf spot, new, 500. 
rust, effect of fertilisers, 651. 
rust, physiologic forms, key, 794. 
smut — tee also Smut and Cereal smuts, 
control. 111. 497 ; N.C. 51. 
resistant hybrid strains, develop- 
ment, Wls. 497. 

straw, eQullibrlum moistures, 708. 

Oats— 

and corn, comparative rachitogenic prop- 
erty, 829. 

and potatoes, similarity of climatic in- 
fluences on yield, 160. 
as carrier of needed factor for lactation, 
111 . 668 . 

breeding, 6a. 828 ; Idaho 27 ; 111. 477 ; 
Minn. 27; N.C. 28; [N.Y.]Cornell 
771; Pa. 828; U.B.D.A. 626. 
cost of production. 111. 563. 
culture experiments. Ark. 771 ; Ohio 28. 
decapitated coleoptile, phototroplsm, 178. 
development, temperature as predeter- 
mining factor, 816. 

effect of copper in soil and variety, 778. 
feed production per acre, Utah 626. 
germinated, for laying birds, D^l. 78. 
hulled, supplements for growing pigs. 
111. 626. 

Markton and other varieties, compari- 
son, Wash. 888. 

nitrogen sources and rates, Ala. 27. 
optimum soil reaction, 808. 
seed treatment. 111. 792. 
sprouted, for sterility in cattle and 
swine, 84. 

stored, thermal conductivity, relation to 
moisture content, 888. 
time of planting tests, Wls. 477. 
varieties and strains, registration, 461. 
varieties, response to nitrogen, 86. 
varieties suitable to dry farming condi- 
tions, 626. 

variety date-of-plantlng tests, Idaho 27. 
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Oats — Continned. 

▼arlety teats, Ark. 771; Idaho 27; Dl. 
477; Ind. 180; N.C. 28; Ohio 28; 
Pa. 828; Utah 680. 

wild, delayed germination, physiology, 
479. 

winter hardiness experiments, Ark. 771. 
winter, improvement, 481. 
yield trials, serial experiments needed, 
625. 

yields, effect of alfalfa and farm ma- 
nure, U.S.DA. 186. 

Obesity, treatment, 572. 

Oblong weevil, new tree peat, U.S.D.A 227. 

Odoiporus weevils, hemipterous predators, 
820. 

Oestrln — 

effect on hypopbyseal-gonad complex of 
immature female rat, 185. 
in urine of nonpregnant women, colori- 
metric estimation, 826. 
injections, reaction of ovaries to, 624. 
urinary, quantitative determination, 185. 

Oestrlol in human pregnancy urine, deter- 
mination, 25. 

Oestrogenic hormone, mass excretion in 
urine of stallions, 25. 

Oestrone — 

effect on normal and castrated male 
rats, 25. 

in human pregnancy urine, determina- 
tion, 25. , 

Oestrons cycle of nonparous mice, effect of 
prolactin, 25. 

Oestrus ovis, tee Botdy, shee^. 

Ohio Station, notes, 576. 

Oidium leaf disease in Ceylon, 508, 509. 

Oidium leaf mildew on rubber, 508. 

Oil— 

and gasoline information for motorists, 
551. 

dusts for peach insect control. 111. 518. 
emulsion sprays for codling moth con- 
trol, III. 518. 

emulsions, notes, n.S.D.A. 815. 
in soybeans grown in Oklahoma, 680. 
penetration into Insect eggs, determina- 
tion, N.H. 281. 

pollution of waters, effect on oysters, 
664. 

sprays, effect on California red scale, 

^ 519. 

sprays, status, 817. 
sprays, sine in, effect, 804. 

Oils-— ees alto Fats and tpedfio oUt. 

effect on deposit of standard lead ar- 
senate on apples, 516. 
essentials from native fruits, flowers, 
and plants, extraction and purifica- 
tion, P.B.C 0 I. 150. 

Mbrlcating, properties, 270. 

Ointments, cholesterol-containing, vitamin D 
in, 285. 

Oklahoma College, notes, 894. 

Oklahoma Station, notes, 894. 

OUffUB fractUinea, parasite of, 71. 

OUgtmyc^UB atmpHeg, notes, 526. 


Oligopoly and competition, 272. 

Olive knot survey, 786. 

Olive oil, adulterated, problems in control, 
Conn.[New Haven] 274. 

Ommatittut Wnotatut libycut — 
new date pest in Bgypt, 812. 
notes, 507. 

Onchocerciasis, equine and bovine, compari- 
son, 690. 

Onoloola eanie, parasite of dogs, 646. 

Onion — 

diseases, 498. 

maggot, control, prevention of unneces- 
sary expense, HI. 518. 
rusts of Japan, 852. 
scales, color and thickness, [N.Y.] Cor- 
nel] 777. 

thrlps, control, P.B.Col. 198. 
thrlps, injury from, Idaho 66. 
thrlps, notes, [N.T.] Cornell 809. 
wild, control with creosote-kerosene 
sprays, Ala. 27. 

yellow dwarf, control, Iowa 858. 
yellow dwarf, intracellular abnormalities 
associated with, 797. 

Onions— 

and onion sets, keeping qualities, effect 
of storage temperature and humidity, 
U.S.D.A. 87. 

breath odors from, cause and remedy, 
427. 

culture methods, comparison, Mont. 688. 
fertilisation, [N.Y.]Cornell 777. 
fertiliser and cultural studies, N.C. 86. 
growth, effects of certain salts, 689. 
insects pollinating, 228. 
premature seeding, [N.Y.] Cornell 777. 
pungency in, [N.Y.] Cornell 777. 
siie of sets, effect on yield and on pro- 
duction of doubles, 688. 
varieties, standardisation, U.S.D.A. 685. 
volatile sulfur content and pungency, 
estimation, 744. 

wild, life history and control, IB. 477. 
Oocenteter — 

new genus, erection, 675. 
tomoatethi n.sp., description, 675. 
Oofpora fOoMes, see Potato scab. 

Ootpora varieties in cream and butter, 90. 
Ophiobolue diseases of Zottera marina, 498. 
Orange — 

canneries, refuse of, digestible nutrients, 
242. 

juice, studies, U.S.D.A. 680. 
juice, vitamin C potency, titration v. 
biological method of determination. 
Pa. 424. 

leaf and ffult spots, 607. 
leaves, new form of gummosUi and in- 
tumescence, 607. 
tortrix as greenhouse pest, 228. 
tortrix, parasites reared from, 75. 
worm control problem in CalifevPl^t 
668 . 

Oranges — 

blood, oCherons erosion of rind dttClng 
cold storage, 861. 
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Orangai — CoatiBtMd. 

internal dieorganiiatlon and fruit ipoti. 
606. 

preoooUng and transportation, U.8.DJL 

686 . 

Trovlta, description, 648. 

Valencia, granulation in, 644. 

Orchard — 

diseases in British Columbia, relation 
to climate, 787. 
diaeases in Massachusetts, 67. 
fertilisation, new methods, Idaho 0. 
gram, Yitamin A in under pasturage 
conditions and fed green, 677. 
heater, mound, construction and opera- 
tion, Ala. 48. 

heaters and fuels, tests, Ala. 43. 
insects, effect of cultural practices, 814. 
inspection, see Nursery inspection, 
soil utUisation, [N.Y.] Cornell 778. 

State Bzperiment, In Coromandel Valley, 
South Australia, 88. 

Orchards — see also Fruits, Apples, Peaches, 
etc, 

cover crops for, 774; Ark. 776; N.Y. 
State 779. 

fertilisation, Idaho 85. 

Orohettea pallioomia, see Apple flea weevil. 
Organic matter — 

effect in soil erosion control, 702. 
in different soil types, chemical nature, 

459. 

• in Norfolk sand, decomposition, 604. 
in soil, Importance, 603. 
in soil, importance to resist wind ero- 
sion, 806. 

in soil, oxidation, 168. 
transformation in Palouse silt loam, 

460. 

Organisms — see also Bacteria and Micro- 
organisms. 

lower, vitamin C in, 727. 

Oriental fruit moth, see Fruit moth, oriental. 
Ornamental plants, shrubs, and trees, see 
Plants, Shrubs, and Trees. 

OrnithoOoroa — 

ooprophilua n.sp. from bat guano, 827. 
hermai n.sp., description, 100. 
hermal, transmission of relapsing fever 
by, 626, 695. 
turioatti, notes, 266. 

Oroltanehe on broadbeans, seed germination, 
796. 

Orthoptera — 

of Japan, 666, 667. 

stridulation, rhythm, synchronism, and 
alternation in, 819. 

Orthorrhapha-Brachycera, description and 
keys, fN.Y.lCmmeU 72. 

Osage-orange, growth rate, eftect of 1984 
drought. Ark. 782. 

OiMmala UikoiPM, notes, 401. 

Osmosis, studies, 820. 

Osteomyelitis in buffaloes, 892. 

OattrUifkt okvumoiHPki, second eodysis of in- 
Isetivo larvae, 66. 

Otocephaly tn guiasa pigs, 28. 


cemed in, 26. 

Ovariectomy in ratA oomlllcation of vagiaal 
epithelium, 624. 

Ovaries — 

of cat, polyovular follicles in, 26. 
of immature rat, follicular apparatus, 
320. 

of mature rats, reaction to oestrin in- 
jections, 624. 

Ovens in electric ranges, U.S.D.A. 782. 
Oxalates, foods containing, calcium avail- 
ability in, 724. 

Oxalic and citric acid mixtures, analysis, 688, 
Oxidase — 

activity, effect of high frequency sound 
waves, 178. 

ascorbic acid, studies, 442. 
Oxidation-reduction — 
indicators, 741. 

potential of soils, factors affecting, 766. 
0»ya oMnanaia, life history notes, 664. 
Oysters — 

in Louisiana, effect of crude oil pollu- 
tion, 664. 

production on salt marshes, relation to 
mosquito control, 71. 
vitamins in, effect of cooking, 885. 
Osone, effect on bananas, 48. 

Paohyaanola periuaalia, notes, Qa. 866. 
Pacifle mite in California, 626. 

Paint, soybean oil for. 111. 266. 

Palm-kernel oil meal, effect on fat percent- 
age in milk, [N.Y.]ComeU 887. 

Palms, insects affecting, 514. 
Panoffrodontua— 

dentedua n.8p., description, 240. 
new genus, diagnosis, 240. 
Panaprolatmua heteroohettva n.sp., descrip- 
tion, 609. 

Pancreas preparations, antiglyoxalase action, 
442. 

Pancreatic lipase and esterase elBeiency, ef- 
fect of vitamin B deficiency, 890. 

Pansy curly top outbreak, 849. 

Pantothenic acid — 

as nutrllite for green plantA 616. 
effect on yeast and higher plants, 178. 
Papaipema spp., parasite of, 71. 

Papayotin, effect on milk, 6^. 

Paper — 

effect of atmospheric sulfur adds, 
n.S.D.A. 580. 
effects of fumigants, 281. 
milk containers effect on creaming 
qualities of milk, 840. 
moisture vapor transmission throng 
determining, 722. 

Paradwodea epiladhnae, notes, 826. 

Paraflin, bath for orienting objects tn, 767. 
ParalysiA ^owl — 

analysis of one thousand cas es , 866. 
development, relation to hemocytoblas- 
tosis, 700. 
etiology, Fla. 262. 
factors affecting spread, Idaho 99. 
one type, cause, Wis. 526. 
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Paralysis, fowl—Continned. 

relation to lympbomatosis, 262. 
transmission, 107. 

Paralysis — 

in dogs Infested by American dog tick, 
700. 

infectious bulbar, in Brazil, 806. 
infectious bulbar, review of literature, 
695. 

Infectious bulbar, studies, 264. 
Paraphelenchus amblyurua n.sp., description, 
808. 

* ParOBcaris equorum eggs, development, effect 
of ultraviolet light, 849. 

Parasites — 

and parasitic diseases in Manchuria, 540. 
and parasitism, handbook, 816. 
animal, work with, Ga. 801 ; U.S.B.A. 
603. 

internal and external, treatment for, 
U.S.D.A. 693. 

intestinal, of poultry, control and pre- 
vention, Mich. 263. 
new host records, 846. 
Paraaitapiveltnchua, taxonomic notes, 500. 
Parasitism — 

effect of host density, 512. 
physiology and cytology, 648. 
Parasitology — | 

clinical, and tropical medicine, treatise, 
847. 

work in Ontario, 00. 

ParatetranychiUB piloaua, see Red mite, Euro- 
pean. 

Paratetranychus yothersi, see Avocado red 
mite. 

Paratheresia parasites of Diatraea, 286. 
Parathyroid extract and viosterol, tissue 
changes resulting from, sequence and ex- 
tent, 880. 

Paratuberculosis, see Johne’s disease. 
Paratyphoid diseases in animals, relation to 
public health, 802. 

Parent education and child development, 
IN.Y.]ComeU 429. 

Paris green, automatic distribution for 
Anopheles control, 666. 

Parks, national, of United States, wildlife 
management, 62. 

Parlatoria date scale — 
control, 866. 
eradication, U.S.D.A. 66. 

Parthenoc^y, artificial, 181. 

Partridgeberry, blighted, Bolerotium rolfsH 
on, U.S.DA.. 646. 

Partridges, English, helminths from, 226. 
Paspalum, composition, factors affecting, 
Hawaii 772. 

Passion fruit*— 

edible, in Hawaii, HawaU 848. 
products, 206. 
utilisation, n.S.D.A. 680. 

Pastewrella — 

sp., infection of calves, 864. 
strains, aerological classiiication, 266. 


Pasteurisation, see Milk. 

Pasture — 

crops, annual, use, Minn. 70. 
grasses, see Grasses, 
mixtures, botanical study, 772 
plants, effect of reseeding and fertili- 
saUon, Vt. 29. 
plants, studies, N.C. 91. 
plants, vitamin A in, 249 ; Idaho 91. 
Pastures— see also Grasses, Grasslands, and 
Meadows. 

alpine, effect on condition of milk, 632. 
Bermuda and carpet grass, grazing test, 
686 . 

development in Texas, 703. 
fertilization, Ind. 189; N.C. 70; Pa. 
886, 627. 

fertilization program, place of nitrogen 
fertilizers in, 768. 
for pigs, Ohio 244. 

high V. low protein grain with, Mich. 
249. 

improvement, 536. 

improvement and management in Erie 
County, [N.Y.] Cornell 627. 
improvement work in South Australia. 
331. ' 

Irrigated, rate and frequency of water- 
ing, 186. 

Irrigation, Wash. 110. 
management, 91 ; Idaho, 78. 
management, effect on drought damage 
U.S.D.A. 78. 

monthly clipping, results, 686. 
range, arid or semlarid technic for graz- 
ing, 626. 

rotation in Ohio, Ohio 712. 
studies. Ark. 771. 

Victorian, seasonal growth, effect of 
fertilizers, 187. 

Pavements, see Concrete and Roads. 

Pea^ — 

and oat silage, see Silage, oat and pea. 
aphid as canning crop pest, N.Y.State 
816. 

aphid, biological control, N.Y.State 816. 
aphid eggs, winter survival, 618. 
aphid, notes, U.S.D.A. 816. 
aphids, resistance of alfalfa varieties to, 
871. 

blight, new In California, 849. 
diseases, Idaho 60. 
diseases in California, U.S.D.A. 786. 
diseases in Idaho, U.S.D.A. 860. 
downy mildew, studies, Wash. 854. 
meal, use in dairy rations, Idaho 91, 92. 
mosaic, studies, Wis. 497. 
near wilt due to Puaarium ooysporwn, 
Wis. 497. 

seed treatment with red copper oxide, 
N.Y.State 786. 

St. John's disease In Europe, 218. 
weevil control, border plantings as aid, 
Idaho 67. 
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Peacli-^ 

apU6, green — 

ortiflclal feeding, 667. 
migration and condition of alate 
form on potatoes, 668. 
outbreak! in Victoria, 610. 
bacterial epot, control, N.C. 61. 
borer, lesser, notes, N.Y. State 816. 
borer, notes, N.T.State 816. 
borers, treatment for, importance, 111. 
612. 

canker, Inoculation studies with VaUa 
spp., 787. 

leaf curl, control, 787 ; Idaho 60. 
leaf curl, symptoms and control, Mich. 
660. 

leaf spot, notes, 111. 407. 
nursery stock, thrlps injury to, 860. 
phony disease, control, U.S.DjL. 68, 785. 
phony disease in Maryland and Ken- 
tucky, U.S.D.A. 40. 

preserves, quality, factors affecting, 
U.S.D.A. 876, 

preserves, varietal suitability, U.S.D.A. 
780. 

seedlings, Phytophthora disease, 58. 
stone fungus, notes, Md. 646. 
tree disease recently discovered in Cali- 
fornia, 840. 

trees, nitrogen intake and growth re- 
sponse to fall and spring fertilization, 
848. 

twig borer, habits and seasonal life his- 
tory, 620. 

twig borer, parasites of, 76. 
yellows and insect vector, 869. 
yellows and little peach viruses, trans- 
mission, Bel. 60. 

Peaches— 

bacteria on skins, 722. 
breeding, 111. 486. 
browning, prevention, 691. 
canned, prices received by canners, 
Calif. 718. 

Oorpneum affecting, Idaho 60. 
cyanamlde experiments with, Ohio 640. 
evaporated, pellagra-preventive value, 
286. 

fertilizer experiments, N.C. 85. 
fertiliser requirements, Ark. 776. 
fertilizers and varieties, Qa. 887. 
leaf drop and lowering of fruit quality, 
IlL 407. 

mineral deficiency studies, 640. 
pruning, Md. 686. 

quality, effect of stage of maturity and 
temperature of storage, 205. 
quality, relation to pruning and fruit 
thinning, lU. 486. 
refrigeration, IlL 402. 
q;)ray residue removal from, IT.S.D.A. 
200 . 

spraying experiments, Del. 60. 
tree growth, relation to fertilizers, 111. 
486. 

varieties, N.T.State 778. 


Peachee— Contlnsed. 

varieties for Taaoo-MiwIaeIppI Delta, 
Miss. 42. 

varieties, old and new, bud hardtness In, 
ni. 486. 

vegetative tissues, nitrogenous frao- 
tlons in, 402. 
winter injiiry, HI. 486. 
winter injury and its alleviation, Oa. 
860. 

Peanut meal, vitamins in, N.C. 70. 

Peanut rosette disease, 702. 

Peanuts — 

breeding for disease resistance, 647; 
Ga. 850. 

culture experiments, N.C. 28. 
effect of dusts and sprays, N.C. 28. 
followed by com and cottonseed meal, 
effect on pigs, N.C. 70. 
nodulation, relation to soil treatment, 
481. 

oil formation in, 884. 
protection against potato leafhopper, 
N.C. 67. 

supplemental value to laying ration, 
Ala. 78. 

variety tests. Ark. 771 ; N.C. 28. 

Pear — 

blight resistant variety. Fa. 860. 
fire blight, notes. Ark. 786; [N.Y. ] Cor- 
nell 786. 

fire blight resistant varieties, Ga. 860; 
111. 407. 

fire blight susceptibility, relation to in- 
tercellular humidity, [N.Y.lComdl 
658. 

leaves, Bartlett, seasonal changes in, 
400. 

midge, leaf-curling, fiuctuations in popu- 
lation, 666. 

midge, leaf-curling, parasite of, 240. 
rot caused by red bread-mold fungus, 
808. 

scab in Oregon, 808. 

Pears — 

bacteria on skins, 722. 
breeding, 640. 

cold-stored, conditioning prior to retaiL 
42. 

fruit set in, factors affecting, 490. 
Internal break-down, 869. 
keeping qualities, effect of spraying with 
maleic add, 204. 

northwestern, storage temperatures, 
U.B.D.A. 686. 

pollination and order of flowering, 67. 
pollination, flowering time and Insect 
visitors, 206. 

production increasing by adequate soil 
moisture, U.B.Djl.. 41. 
rate of fruit enlargement, relation to 
evaporating power of air and top-rsdt 
ratio, 401. 

ripening in the box, effect, 42. 
spray residue removal from, B.&B.A. 
200 . 

sterility, Vt 42. 
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Pean — Continued. 

■tone cell formation in, 491. 

BUgar and acidity changes in, ^Eect of 
variety and maturity, 491. 
varieties, N.Y.State 778. 

Peas — 

Austrian Winter, vernalisation experi- 
ments, U.S.DA.. 625. 
breeding, Md. 626. 

canned, composition of different siscs 
and grades, 412. 

canned, grading by alcohol-insoluble 
solids in, N.Y.State 740. 
canning, breeding, Md. 636. 
canning, effect of fertilisers, Wis. 451. 
canning, time of planting tests, Wis. 477. 
culture, [N.Y.] Cornell 636. 
drill Injury to, prevention, Idaho 27. 
for laying birds, animal protein require- 
ments with, Idaho 79. 
germinating, fixation of nitrogen by. 
618. 

harvesting methods, Idaho 108. 
hybrid, Inheritance of quantitative char- 
acters in, 824. 

row fertilisation, residual effect on suc- 
ceeding crop, N.Y.State 777. 
separate and in mixtures, tests, Ohio 28. 
varieties, aphid resistance in, relation to 
foliage color, 820. 

varieties for quick freesing, N.Y.State 
777. 

variety tests, Idaho 27. 

Peat — 

ammoniated, nitrification, 311. 
ammonia ted, nitrogenous composition, 

608. 

ammoniation of, U.S.D.A. 697. 
and muck soils, control of ground water 
in, C.S.D.A. 649. 

lands, utilisation in agriculture and 
industry, 457. 
moss mulch, Ohio 28. 
soils of California, 750. 
soils, utilisation, Minn. 9. 

Pecan nut casebearer, control, 286 : U.S.D.A. 
814. 

Pecan weevil, studies, 240 ; Ala. 66 ; Oa. 866. 
Pecans-— 

bark grafting, Miss. 644. 
bndding, Miss. 644. 
flat-headed borers in, Qa. 866. 
in storage, factors affecting, Ala. 48. 
polishing, bleaching, and dyeing, Ala. 
44. 

set and Ailing, effect of defoliation and 
pruning, U.8.DJL 686. 

Pechaj seeds, viability, effect of temperature 
and moisture, 777. 

Pectin and pectie eniymes, N.Y.State 740. 
PaoMnopAira gottypkUla, tee BoUworm, pink. 
PpAouMdee ventriooeue, tee Straw itch mite. 
Pegthglemifia teneoiella, notes, 69. 
PektoUetonsflure, Bhrlich*s, polygalacturonic 
add’iaetiiylglyoosldes derived from, 489. 
P^rtolsiuse, Ilhrlleh*B, polygalacturonic acid- 
inethilglroosldes derived from, 489. 


Pelargonium sp., vascular disease, 787. 
PenioaUun^ 

aurantio-hrunneumt lipides produced by, 
Wis. 486. 

verrnoetmi, relation to disease of orna- 
mental palms, 849. 

Peniophoro— 

delectane, n.sp., notes, 648. 
diatoluta n.sp., notes, 648. 

Pennsylvania College, notes, 142, 481. 
Pennsylvania Station, notes, 142, 481, 894. 
I'ennsylvania Station, report, 480. 

Peonies — 

fall planting for, N.Y.State 207. 
varieties and methods of cutting, 111. 
486. 

Pepper — 

bacterial wilt, control by sulfur, N.C. 60. 
bug, notes, 870. 

seedlings, downy mildew on, 606. 
weevil, notes, U.S.D.A. 816. 

Peppermint oil, effect on emptying time of 
stomach, 181. 

I’eppers — 

fertiliser requirements, P. R.Col. 198. 
fruit setting in, [N.Y.] Cornell 777. 
internal abnormality, morphology, 689. 
pimiento, Perfection, red pigment in, 
441. 

Perga spp., primary parasites, 826. 
Peridermium sp., resistance of Scotch pine 
to, 362. 

Peridermium ttrobi, tee White pine hlister 
rust. 

Perilittut tomottethi n.sp., description, 676. 
Periodicity, new data for study, 802. 
Peronoplaamopara ouhenaie, notes, P.B.Col. 
212 . 

Peronotpora — 

manthurica, notes, U.S.D.A. 211. 
parasitica in storage cabbage, 668. 
parasitica on cabbage, effect of manure, 
601. 

pisi, notes, Wash. 854. 
tabacina, notes, 8.C. 65. 

Peroxidase — 

activity, determination, 742. 
studies, 448. 

Perritia pyri, parasite of, 240. 

Perrisia sfrobi, notes. 280. 

Persimmons, tests. 111. 486. 

Perspiration, insensible, effect of external 
factors, 722. 

Pest control — 

dosage-mortality data, comparison, 666. 
mechanical methods, developments In, 
868 . 

patents relating to, U.B.D.A. 666^ 
Pestedotia n.BPp., deaerlption, 881. 

Pests — 

of stored prodneti, work in Sn^nd on, 
812. 

on exhibits for world's grain eoldbttSon* 
precautions to prevent Impor^tloii, 
814. 

Petalodj in cotton, 188. 
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PetrolMm^ 

control in United 8tatee» 718. 
olle, etondardisatlon a« ineectiddos, 066. 
PhooMMtta discolor, iiotec, 57. 

Pha^don ltra§$icae, life history, economic 
status, and control, 280. 

Phaedrootonu 9 — 

epinotiae n.sp., description, 676. 
pioeae n.sp., description, 675. 
temporalU n.sp., description, 676. 
Ptmeoffenes epinotiae n.sp., description, 076. 
Phalaris, composition, factors affecting, Ba- 
waU 772. 

Pheasants — 

Bnglish, helminths from, 226. 
ring-necked, cost of rearing. Pa. 878. 
Phelete§ agonui, control. Pa. 867. 
PhenaeoecuB — 

QoeriB, new apple pest in Nova Scotia, 
70. 

gouypiit see Mealybug, Mexican. 
Phenothiasine, notes, U.8.D.A. 815. 
Phenodiioxln, notes, U.S.D.A. 816. 

Phenyl ethyl alcohol on bait used in Japa- 
nese beetle traps, value, 612. 

PhUibotomuB papataai larvae, pbytopbagy of, 
812. 

PhlegethontiuB qiUnquemaoulata, aee Tobacco 
worm. 

Phlox, native and horticultural derivatives, 
644. 

Phonuh^ 

aumntiiperda n.sp., on oranges, effect, 
606. 

deBtrwdiva, cause of losses in tomatoes 
in transit and storage, U.S.D.A. 668. 
on elm in Illinois, 69. 
rot of tomatoes, 800. 

Phomopti^-^ 

eitri, notes, 646. 

disease of conifers in New Zealand, 806. 
n.spp., description, 788. 
on elm in Illinois, 69. 
sp., notes, U.S.D.A. 860. 
itewartii on cosmos, perfect stage, 224. 
PJtormia regina from wounds of domestic ani- 
mals, 78. 

Phorodon menthas, notes, Ind. 69. 

Phortieui pggmaeui, predator of Oomopo- 
Ktet and Odotpanu weevils, 820. 
Phosphate— 

and potash studies, U.8.D.A. 697. 
assimilation, effect of magnesinm, 
N.C. 9. 

blast furnace, nucleus for balanced fer- 
tillMr trade in west, U.S.D.A. 8. 
calcined, tests, U.8.D.A. 897. 
dtrate-eoluble, transition * into dtrate- 
insoluble, 685. 

fertiliser, preparation from phosphate 
rodt, t7.B.DJL. 8. 

ffsadon by nonoaicareous Hawaiian 
soils, 167. 

flxatton In soils, effect of organic mat- 
ter, IffT. 

W»ggs Jt^subitttwtd la tertlliser roik- 


I^hospbate— Continued. j U, r ^ 

rock, avaUifliillty, JUi. tin. - 
rock, svaliabilityt eflebt UT «dll asMte, 
Wit. 461. 

rock, finely divided, atasiabllltr ef fbos* 
phorio add, Tex. 14. 
rocks, availability of phosphoms in, ef- 
tect of finorine, 168. 

i*hospbates — 

comparison, Ind. 261. 
effect on bones of rachitic rats, 287, 
extracting from soil, methods, 800. 
field experiments with, Pa. 14. 
mechanism, retention by natural alu- 
mlno-sillcate eoUoids, 818. 
movement and fixation in soila, Tt 9 . 
retention by soils, mechanism, Ala. 9. 
value. 111. 460. 

Phosphoric acid, determination In ati j iii , 
shortened method, 446. 

Phosphorus — 

and calcium deficiency, Minn. 91. 
and caldum requirements of poultry, 
iN.Y.] Cornell 828. 

assimilation from caldnm-phospliorus 
compounds, 81. 

determination in presence of sUiea, 
arsenic, iron, and nitrates, 685. 
distribution in three horisons of day 
loam soil. 812. 

effect on turf plants and soils, 027. 
efficiency as affected by sdl resctioii, 
Ohio 814. 

fertilisers In fibrous low-moor peat, 
physiological effect, 818. 
frartions in blood serum, determlnatloii, 
686 . 

in alfalfa bay, effect of soil phosphorus, 
Idaho 78. 

in animal organism, sources, require- 
ments. and absorption, 281. 
in cheeses, 274. 

in cotton plant at preblooming to early 
boll stages, 629. 

in dairy rations, effect on growth, re- 
production. and lactation, Oreg; 687. 
in evaporated milk, determination, 689. 
in Hawaii T) soils, availability and fix- 
ation, 605. 

in soil, quick tests for survey work, 751. 
In soil, solubility, effect of dHutibn, 814. 
metabolism in dairy cows, effect of feed- 
ing low-csleium ratlotts for long 
periods, 98. 

recjuirement of dairy cattle on alfalfa 
hay, 682. 

sources for different crops, compartsan, 
N.C. 28. 

sources in nutrition of young animals, 
Wls. 568. 

use, effect on fluorine in craps* public 
health asoects. Wls, 868. 
ntfllsation by chicka Ncbr. 888. 

Photometers, photoelectric, for use in celor^ 
imetry, 681. 

Pbotopctfiod studies, 648. 
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PbotosyntheslB — 

In Intermittent light, 762. 
in tropical plants, 15, 16, 17. 
induction phases in, 762. 
kinetics of, 611. 

of apple foliage in autumn, 201. 
photochemical reaction in, 761. 
rate, relation to chlorophyll content, 
768. 

Phyoomyoea blakealeeanua test for vitamin 
284. 

Phylaitia sp., notes, 220. 

Phyllobiua oblongua, notes, U.S.D.A. 227. 
Phyllocoptea oleivorua, see Citrus rust mite. 
PhyUodeota vitelHnae, control, 826. 
PhyUopertha horUcola, control in grassland, 
826. 

Phyllophaga sp., notes, Ga. 366. 

Phylloatiota — 

n.sp., description, 788. 
aoUtaria, notes, 57. 

aoUtaria, sporulation in artificial cul- 
ture, 214. 

Phymatotriohum omnivorum — 

nutritional requirements, Tez. 51. 
on citrus, 50. 

Phyaaloapora cydoniae, notes, 57. 

Phyainj effect on live weight Increase of 
swine, 882. 

Phyaocephalua aewalatua, notes, 261. 
Phyaoderea curouUonia n.sp., predator of 
OoamopoUtea and Odoiporua weevils, 820. 
Phytalua amithi, oontrol, 518. 

Phytobacter lyooperaioutnj notes, 800. 
Phytomonaa — 

pruni bacteriophage, particle diameter, 
649. 

pruni, overwintering. 111. 497. 
spp., effect on acidity of liquid and agar 
substrata, 822. 
stewarti, host range, 780. 
vaacularum, host range, 789. 
Phytophaga deatructor, aee Hessian fiy. 
Phytopharmacy, review, 498. 
Phytophthora-^ 

eactorum, effect of auxins, 176. 
cactorum on peach seedlings, 58. 
orytogea, notes, 849. 
diseases on rubber, 508. 
infestans — see also Potato blight, late, 
on tomatoes, 800. 
overwintering in tomato fields, 
- tJ.S.DA. 646. 
megasperma, notes, 849. 
palmivora, cause of cinchona seedling 
blight, 806. 
palmivora, notes, 224. 
paimivora on Teooma amithii, 790. 
panuitioa on black locust, U.S.D.A. 646. 
paraattiea ptperina n.v., notes, 58. 
sp. .on rhododendrons, 61. 

Picea omorioa, native to Yugoslavia, enemies, 
818. 

Pickles, dill, caring process, Mich. 4. 

Pieris rapae, biology, 284. 

Pig slaughterers, gross margins of, U.S.P.A. 
712. 


Pigeon pox vaccine for prevention of chicken 
pox. 111. 589. 

Plgeonpeas, variety tests, P.R. 189. 

Pigeons, fatal myiasis, 812. 

Pigeons, feed consumption, egg and squab 
production, N.J. 531. 

Pigments — aee also Anthocyanln and Color 
inheritance. 

plant, and reproduction, 768. 
plant, studies, U.S.D.A. 580. 

Pignut, notes, 196. 

Pigs — aee also Sows and Swine, 
ancestry and evolution, 244. 
anemia in, sod or dirt for prevention, 
Wis. 526. 

blood volume formula, 693. 
breeding, management, and record«of- 
performance studies, U.S.D.A. 676. 
carcass quality, relation to growth and 
diet. 86. 

Chester White, litter size and feeding 
data, U.S.D.A. 621. 
crossbreeding, Minn. 244. 
effect of physin on growth, 882. 
fasting metabolism of various breeds, 
87. 

fattening, fish meal v. protein supple- 
ments for, N.C. 79. 

fattening on ground fiax and other 
protein supplements, S.Dak. 83. 
fattening, pineapple bran-molasses -mix- 
tures for, Hawaii 528. 
fattening, soybean pasture for, Md. 881. 
feeding and breeding, Minn. 79. 
feeding and management, Ala.TuBk. 
679. 

feeding experiments, Kans. 880; Wis. 
526. 

feeding peanuts followed by com and 
cottonseed meal, effect, N.C. 79.^ 
forage crops for, value, Ohio 244. 
grains fed to, returns from, Mich. 680. 
mineral requirements, 680. 
of Danish origin Imported for breeding, 
U.S.D.A. 78. 

of Missouri, bow marketed. Mo. 561. 
parasites of, U.S.D.A. 698. 
pastures for. Ark. 828. 
present-day types, value for changed 
consumer demand. 111. 86. 
protein requirements for maximum 
growth. 111. 525. 

protein supplements for, Ddi. 78; Oa. 

877; [N.Y.] Cornell 828. 
rations, protein requirements, effect of 
full V. limited feeding, 381. 
retarded growth in, N.C. 79. 
selection for rapid- and slow-growing 
strains. 111. 525. 
shrimp as feed supplements, 888. 
sterility in, sprouted oats for, 84. 
types, annual differences In prices,' Wis- 
554. 

types, comparison, U.B.D.A. 676. 
vitamin A requirements, 86. 

Pigweed seeds, Russian, genninatlon lu 
and on frosen soil, 886. 
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Plmlento waite, uie for poultry, Oa. 877. 
Plxnlentoo, vltamlni in, Qa. 411. 

Pine — fee aleo White pine. { 

bark dlaeaie, differential character!, 806. 
beetle — 

mountain, nemic paraiitei and as- 
sociate!, 240. 

mountain, notes, T7.8.D.A. 816. 
southern, notes, U.8.DJL 816. 
southern, physiology of pines in- 
fested with, 508. 
western, notes, I7.B.D.A. 816. 
blister rust, see White pine blister rust, 
blue stain, cause, 868. 
cone and seed pests in Leningrad area. 
280. 

infested with bark beetles, physiology, 
608. 


Insect enemies, key, 817. 
lands, cut-over old field, in central New 
Bngland, 210. 

loblolly, in even-aged stands, thinning. 

46. 


lodgepole and ponderosa, site, root de- 
velopment, and transpiration, 209. 
lyslmeter studies under, 764. 
maritime, Dioryotria tplendio^Ut affect- 
ing, 818. 

Norway and white, light requirements, 
Vt. 47. 

oil in fly sprays for cattle, effect, Del. 
828. 


plantations, thinning, changes resulting 
from, 783. 

ponderosa, forests of Southwest, slash 
disposal in, 17.S.DJL. 46. 
pulpwood, peeled, blue stain develop- 
ment in, 806. 

red, losses in transplant beds, 211. 
red, staghead, fungus causing, 211. 
region, southern, artificial reforestation 
in, U.S.DJL. 878. 
sawfly parasite, biology, 377. 

Scotch, resistance to gall-forming 
PeridermHm, 862. 
seedUngs, root growth. Ark. 782. 
seedlings, sowing, watering, and ferti- 
lising, Ark. 782. 
seedlings v. transplants, 496. 
shoot moth, European— 
in Connecticut, 814. 
parasite Introduction, U.S.D.A. 816. 


studies, 872. 
shortieaf, growth and survival, effect of 
varying densities of hardwood covet. 
782. 

shortieaf, site Index, relation to proper- 
ties of soil, 209. 

slash, adaptability to different Alabama 
soils, Ala. 45. 

Pineapple- 

bran and molasses tor fattening swine, 
Hawaii 928. 

bnsiBCBs, Hawatian, cooperation ln,7i«. 
Jdlce, tltamln C potency, titration v. 
Idological method of determination. 
424. 


Pineapple— Continued. 

pests not known In Hawaii, notes, 664. 
plants, chlorophyll in, relation to nitro- 
gen fOrtiUsatlon, 494. 
white spot, 861. 

Pineapples — 

carotene and xanthophyll in, 494. 
keeping qualities, effect of spraying with 
maleic add, 204. 

Pineu$ pini, notes, 69. 

Pinhole borer of north Queensland cabinet 
woods, 78. 

PiopMla oasei, see Cheese skipper. 

Piper betle-— • 

diseases in India, 62, 68. 
foot rot disease in Bengal, 68. 

Piperidine hydrochloride as toxic alkaloidal 
constituent of poisonous plant, 264. 
Piroplagma^ 

genus and subgenus BabeeMkit claasifl- 
cation, 864. 

taylori n.sp., description, 261. 
Piroplasmosis — 

Acaprine specific for, 848. 
in Spain, 654. 

treatment with trypaflavine and trypan 
blue, 864. 

Piroplasms of domestic mammals, classifica- 
tion, 898. 

Piaaodea — 

atrobi, see White pine weevil. 
vaUiiroatriB, notes, 230. 

Pituitary— fee aUo Hypophysis. 

gland, gonadotropic hormone of, re- 
versal of sex difference in, 826. 
preparations, distributed dosage, ova- 
rian response to, 186. 

Plagiognathua obacurua, life history and 
habits, 77. 

Plant- 

abnormal growths, causes, Wls. 497. 
association, present status, 618. 
bacterial pathogens, nomenclature, clas- 
sification, and physiology, [N.Y.lCor- 
nell 786. 

behavior, integration, 764. 
breeding — aee alao apedfle plants, 
accomplishments in, 477. 
backcross method in, 470. 
cancer and antlcancerous Immupity, 600. 
cell oxidation and output of electric en- 
ergy by polar tissues, linkage, 820. 
cells — see alao CelL 

electromotive force, proof of prin- 
ciple of summation, 821. 
osmotic quantities in given phases,' 
820. 

osmotic values, plasmolySis data as 
measure, 612. 

oxidation process in, effects of sine 
salts, 821. 

chimeras and graft hybrids, 768. 
chromosomei, see Chromosomm. 
containers, porous and nonporoas, dis- 
tribution of roots to* 
cultures, continuous flow of nutrient so- 
lutions to, medianism, 819. 
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Plant — Contlniied. 

eultum, regulating flow of solution for, 
766. 

cuttings, correlation between bud and 
formation of roots, 617. 
cytology, new fixing fiuid and revised 
schedule for paralBn method, 611. 
disease epidemics, development, Minn. 
60. 

disease resistance, breeding for, 786. 
diseases — see also Fungi and different 
host plante. 

and pests in Denmark, 408. 
bacterial. In Formosa, 352. 
bacterial, progress in study, 700. 
British, list of common names. 47. 
caused by nematodes, control, 787. 
control methods, Minn. 60. 
control, new developments In me- 
chanical equipment. 868. 
handbook, 406. 

In Cyprus, 647. 
in Egypt, 408. 

In New York. 211. 

In United States, crop losses from. 

U.8.D.A. 211, 646. 
on Long Island, N.Y.State 786. 
relation to soil deficiencies, 616. 
studies, 408. 

varietal resistance to, nature, 
Minn. 60. 

virus, host index, P.R.Col. 408. 
virus, index of vectors, P.R.G 0 I. 
400. 

virus, of East Africa, 40, 702. 
virus, physiology, 648. 
virus, supplementary bibliography, 
P.R.C 0 I. 408. 

virus, thrlps as vectors, 617. 
excretions, formation, development, and 
composition, 763. 

extracts, amino nitrogen in, determina- 
tion, 154. 

extracts, filtering, 601. 
fish poisons as insecticides, 816. 
fish poisons in South America, classi- 
fication, U.S.D.A. 685. 
foods, minor, significance, 462. 
growth, camblal, actuation by pure hor- 
mones, 765. 

growth, essential chemical elements. 
n.S.D.A 610. 

growth hormone, effects of ethylene, 
765. 

growth, modified culture Jar for, 820. 
growth, relation to iron, manganese, and 
copper, [N.Y.] Cornell 760. 
hormones, review of knowledge, 764. 
hybridisation, beginnings, treatise, 768. 
inipection, sea Nursery inspection. 

Juice, extraction, preparation of green 
plant material for, 686. 
life, relation to chemical factors of en- 
vironment, 468. 

material, differmitlation and classifica- 
tion, ash picture in, 460. 


Plant — Continued. 

material imported for testing, n.B.t>JL 
822, 765. 

material, killing for cryoscopic deter> 
mlnations, heating v. freesing meth- 
ods, 160. 

metabolism, effects of exfioration on, 
818. 

metabolism, studies, 462. 
nutrilites, studies, 616. 
nutrition, fundamentals of, 486. 
nutrition, role of minor elements in, 
* 616. 

nutrition, role of organic matter in, 
168, 164. 

nutritional studies, automatic flow-meter 
for drip solutions in, 460. 
organs, substances exosmoslng from, 
analyses, 763.' 

pests intercepted at California plant 
quarantine inspection points, 866. 
pests, symptomatic detection, Impor- 
tance in student training, 812. 
physiology investigation, Minn. 27. 
physiology, treatise, 610. 
pigments, see Anthocyanin and Pig- 
ments. 

sap, phosphorus in and buffer capacity, 
313. 

sociology, statistical problems in, 460. 
tissue, growth and dry weight produc- 
tion under vapor lamps, 467. 
tissue, malic acid in, determination, 
447. 

tissues, acids in, determination, 687. 
tissues, coumarin in, determination, 
587. 

tissues, method for imbedding without 
dehydration, 470. 

tissues, nitrogenous constituents, aque- 
ous extracts of, 687. 
tissues, organic acids of, determina- 
tion, 295. 

toxicant, new, in foodstuffs, 82, 378, 
526. 

virus, interactions of two strains, 
701. 

viruses and organisms, visualising dis- 
tinction between, 849. 
viruses, antigenic properties, 791. 
viruses, effects of chemicals on, 868. 
viruses, particle diameter, 640. 

Plants — Bee also Vegetation. 

artifldully weighted, blossom forma- 
tion and fruitfulness, 768. 
carbon dioxide for, soil as direct source 
of, 177. 

copper in, distribution, 126. 
effect of carbon monoxide, 465. 
floral morphology, review of research, 
810. 

for wildlife utilisation and for erosion 
control, U.S.D.A. 611. 
greenhouse, effects of varying tern* 
peratures on, {N.Y.JComdl 761* 
greenhouse, supplementary Hhunlna- 
tion, types of lamps, CWo 
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FUtott— Conttoiiea. 

hardlnett, rtiatiott to growtb, orttalo 
aitrofea fraetloni, mnd buffer ea- 
padty, 818. 

berbaeeoiie perennieli, varietj teets. 
N.a 44. 

honej-prododng of State, rarrey, N.C. 
67. 

Immiinlty In, nature of, 787. 
insect injury, varietal resistance to, 
[N.T.lComell 809. 

intercepted importations, diseases of, 
498. 

mineral deficiencies in, symptoms, Md. 
611. 

molybdenum in, determination, 742. 
naturally cross-pollinated, improvement, 
Conn. [New Haven] 882. 
nitrogen nutrition of, 762. 
nitrons nitrogen available to, Tex. 7S7. 
ornamental, culture, Minn. 85. 
ornamental, damplng-ofl! of seedlings. 

control, [N.T.lComell 786. 
ornamental, diseases, 498 ; U.S.D.A. 646. 
ornamental, Insects affecting, 514. 
osmotic values in, plasmolytlc and 
cryoscopic determinations, 761. 
photosynthesis, see Photosynthesis, 
poisonous—eee also Livestock poison- 
ing and speeiflo plants. 

In Tanganyika, 540. 
in Union of South Africa, 254. 
to livestock, Calif. 896; U.8.Djk. 
698. 

to livestock in Pennsylvania. 697. 
potted, diseases of, [N.Y.]ComeU 786. 
propagation, developments in, 468. 
respiration, see Respiration, 
rock garden, treatise, 644. 
rotenone-containing, evaluation, 665. 
rubber-producing, development, U.8.D.A 
685. 

sex in, 618. 

sexual process in, nature, 619. 
transpiration, see Transpiration, 
tropical, diseases, 787. 
tropical, photosynthesis in, 15, 16, 17. 
vascular sporophytes, morphology and 
phytogeny of, 788. 
virus-infected, deamination in, 649. 
woody, sea Woody plants. 
Plasmodtophora brassioae, see Cabbage club- 
root 

Plastnodism elongatnm in blood of birds, 548. 
Plasmopara hmmuH on hops, U.8.D.A. 52. 
Plasties, synthetic, use of cellulose, casein, 
and other products in, N.Y.Btate 152. 
PlatpalHs pHtea, biological account, 67. 
Pleospora IpoopersM, notes, 56. 
Plenropneuaoaia— 

contagious bovine, vaccine, 847. 
staining causal organism in specific 
lesions, 541. 

undescribed pathological condition asso- 
dated with, 897. 
tlins uf dsttle, 840. 


PtsspiPHis esffidNNis^ dssgwd sgoso gnoddb 
tion bg, 814. 

Plow and traetor httehes, sseehanMt sl^ Ms. 
402. 

Plow attachments, new, for combating htimot ^ 
pests, ni. 549. 

Plum curculio— 

factors causing one and two atmnal 
broods, Del 66. 

on apples in Champlain VaOs^, N.Y, 
State 228. 

on peaches, control, U.B.D.A. 814. 

Plum hopper, vector of peach vims dlssasis, 
DeL 50. 

Plum red spot disease, 660. 

Plum sUver leaf diseaM, effect of stock, 68. 
Plums — 

bacteria on skins, 728. 
breeding, 640. 

cold-stored, conditioning prior to retail, 
42. 

cool storage, 498. 
evaporation from, 42. 

Metbley, notes, Qa. 887. 
new variety, Bmber, 785. 
varieties, N.Y.Btate 778. 
varieties, breeding value, 825. 

Pneumonia — 

fetal, in calves, 698. 
interstitial, in mice, 846. 
of cattle, morphology and life cycles of 
organism, 258. 

urinary excretion of vitamtln C in, 187. 
Pneumostronpplus aipenae n.sp., description, 
226. 

Poa spp., characteristics, 774. 

Podischnus apenor, notes, Hawaii.Bagar 
Planters* 229. 

Pol manufacture, fermentations occurring in, 

6 . 

Poinotona regia as host for UstuMna aonsHa, 
787. 

Poinsettla — 

cankers on leaves and stems, P.B.CoL 

212 . 

propagation studies, N.C 44. 

Poison ivy, control by chemicals. 111. 477. 
Poisonous plants, see Livestock poisoning. 
Plants, poisonous, and speelfto plants. 
Poisons, indices of toxicity to JH-osephOa 
ampelophila, 814. 

Police, modem sanitary, 891. 

Poll evil and fistulous withers, 699. 

Pollen grains, structure, identification, and 
significance in science and m e d i dnt, 
treatise, 759. 

Pollination, see speetflo plants, 

Polgohrosis viteana, see Grape bemy modi. 
Polydactyly, inheritance in guinea pigs, 82. 
Polyembryony in rice, 884. 

Polyporaceae of China, 787. 

Polyporaceae of Pennsylvania, Pa. 48. 
P^gstigma rabrem, taxonomy, 666. 

Pomace fly as tomato pest, impertanoe to 
canners, 68. 

Pomace fiy cultures, sweetpotate medlnm 
for, 886. 
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Ponderosa way, a firebreak between lowlande 
and higher timbered belt of California, 
V.S.DJL 46. 

PopiUta Japonioa, see Japanese beetle. 

Poplar — 

canker, role of insects in propagation. 
812. 

Insect enemies, key, 817. 
yellow, seed collection, 405. 

Population — 

and agriculture in China, relation to 
soils, 768. 

and occupational shifts, 662. 
centrums, world, relation to soils, 752. 
densities, determination, role of biotic 
factors in, 612. 

distribution in Otsego County, New 
York, relation to soil types, 752. 
growth and agriculture, 711. 
growth in Louisiana, La. 710. 
physiology, studies, 376. 
trends in North Carolina, N.C. 120. 

Porcupine, ecology and life history in south- 
western United States, 365. 

Pork — 

cheapening by protein supplements for 
alfalfa pasture. 111. 626. 
cooking qualities and palatabillty, effect 
of feeds, U.S.D.A. 721. 
curing by use of smoke salt, [N.Y.] Cor- 
nell 828. 

curing on the farm. Pa. 377. 
curing, quantity of salt for, N.C. 70. 
from hogs fed submaintenance rations, 
flavor, U.S.D.A. 676. 
quality, effect of soybeans and soybean 
products, Ind. 246. 

quality, relation to protein supplements, 
U.S.D.A. 676. 

shoulder, pellagra-preventive value, 286. 

Porthetria dispar, see Gypsy moth. 

Posts, durability and preservative treat- 
ment, Ark. 868. 

Potash — 

and phosphate studies. U.S.D.A. 597. 
availability, effect of lime on, Del. 0. 
determination in soils, shortened method, 

446. 

hunger in cotton, control, 646. 
in Massachusetts soils, availability for 
crops, Mass. 812. 

limiting factor for crop yields on marsh 
soils, Wis. 460. 
production and use, 609. 

Potassium — 

absorption by soils and total exchange 
capacity, relations, 461. 
determination by sodium cobaltinitrlte, 
297, 684. 

determination methods, 446. 
effect on grain quality, 111. 460. 
in corn tissues, solubility, 613. 
in soil, quick tests for survey work, 761. 
replacement by other bases, 614. 
significance for chlorophyll synthesis in 
plants, 618. 

■oil, availability. 462. 


Potassium — Continued. 

■oil, solubility, efCect of lime and neu- 
tral calcium salts, 609. 
sulfate, commercial production, proc- 
esses, 609. 

Potato — 

bacterial wilt, control by sulfur, N.C. 
60. 

beetle, Colorado, septicemia of, 287. 
blight, late, ecologlc relations, 218. 
blight, late. In New York State, 
U.8.D.A. 350. 

blight, relation to temperature, 608. 
calico, insect transmission, host range, 
and spread, Calif. 865. 
disease resistant varieties. Pa. 850. 
rliseab-es, 498. 

control by disease-resistant stocks, 
[N.Y.] Cornell 786. 
fungus, at Rothamsted and Wo- 
burn, 647. 

virus, 799; [N.Y.] Cornell 786. 
virus, belonging to mosaic group, 
655. 

virus, resistance to, Idaho 50. 
epidemic, new, in Great Britain, 603. 
farms, organization and management. 
Me. 272. 650. 

Pmarium wilt in Minnesota, symptoms, 
U.S.D.A. 496. 

insects on Long Island, N.Y.State 816. 
leafhopper — 

injury to soybeans, relation to 
pubescent and glabrous charac- 
ters. 870. 

new host plants, 612. 
on alfalfa, control on different cut- 
ting schedules, 282. 
protection of peanuts against, N.C. 
67. 

mosaic, immune varieties, Md. 646. 
mosaic, Interveinal, composition, 798. 
mosaic viruses, strains, 656. 
nematode disease, life history and con- 
trol. 808. 

psyllid yellows, histology and phyto- 
chemistry, 849. 

Rhieootonia and scab diseases, son dis- 
infection for, 503. 

root knot nematode on Long Island, 
N.T.Rtflte 786. 

scab control, N.Y.State 786 ; Wis. 497. 
scab, geography and soil relations In 
United States. 798. 

scab, relative effects of calcium and soil 
acidity on, 608. 

BclfiroUnia fot In Florida. 647. 
seed plat rogning experiments, N.Y. 
State 608. 

sick soil, preventing losses from sel- 
worm. 808. 

■llver-scurf disoase, rN.Y.lComOU 788, 
tubers — 

Altemaria dry rot of, 864. 
chemical changes In. due to ex- 
posure to eaiboa dioxtds« 466. 
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Potato— CSontinued. 
tttbera— oontiniied. 

formation of cork In, effect of 
RTOwth-promoting lUlMitanoei, 467. 

Indexing, Idaho 60. 

Internal ruat ^pot, hletological 
itndlea, 210. 

potential and Tima Infection, rela- 
tion, 210. 

abortenlng reat period, 101. 

treatment against loss caused by 
BhiMootonia tolafU, 787. 

Tiruaea, foreign and American, compari- i 
son, 002. i 

wart disease, immunity studies, 68. | 

yellow dwarf, notes, Mich. 210 ; [N.Y.] 
Cornell 786. 

yellow dwarf, reduction by use of certi- 
fied seed, Wis. 407. 
yields, effect of rainfall, Qa. 828. 

Potatoes-^ 

acreage, yield, and production, revised 
estimates 1806-1929, U.S.D.A. 872. 
and oats, similarity of climatic infiu- 
ences on yield, 160. 
breeding, Md. 626 ; Minn. 27 ; N.C. 28. 
cull, use in dairy rations, Idaho 01. 
culture. Minn. 36; [N.Y. ] Cornell 686. 
culture and storage studies, [N.Y.lCor- 
neU 771. 

culture experiments 28; Idaho 27. 
feeding tests with dairy cows, Idaho 02. 
fertiliser and soil fertility literature, 
100 . 

fertiliser applications, machine for, 607. 
fertiUaer experiments 28; [Conn.]Storrs 
100; Idaho 27; Md. 625; Minn. 27; 
P.R. 189. 

fertiliser mixtures for, N.C. 28, 606. 
growth and yield in Florida, 884. 
Insects affecting on Long Island, [N.Y.] 
Cornell 809. 

liming materials for in eastern Virginia, 

101 . 

macrosporogenesis and development of 
macrogametophyte, 468. 
magnesium deficiency in, 787. 
marketed with motor trucks, percentage 
in western New York, [N.Y.] Cornell 
866 . 

mycorrhisas of, 664. 
new varieties, breeding, U.S.D.A. 646. 
optimum soil reaction, 808. 
peeling and cooking tests, 277. 
President, complex mosaic of, analysis, 
787. 

Basset Burbank, of IdahOi vitamin C in, 
Idaho 188. 

seed, basal v. apical sets, N.Y.State 774. 
seed, greenspronting, [N.Y.] Cornell 81. 
seed, home-grown and northern-grown, 
effects of storage. 111. 477. 
seed maintenance and indexing, Hd. 
646. 

seed, prevention of blight in, 608, 
seed prodn^on, relation to locality, 81. 


Potatoes— Continued. 

seed, treatment, M.Y.tltaie 766. 
spraying, efficiency, [N.Y.jcbrhdd 786. 
spraying experiments, Md. 646. 
spraying experiments on muck land, 
[N.Y.lComeU 800. 

V. swedes in ration of cows, 886. 
varietal response to copper in sprays, 
798. 

varieties, cooking quality as affected by 
environment, 128. 
varieties, history, 81. 
varieties, ^ Katahdin, Chippewa, and 
Golden,* characteristics and perform- 
ance, U.S.D.A. 680. 

variety tests, Qa. 828; Idaho 27; 111. 

477; N.C. 28; P.B.CoL 189, 
yields, effect of alfalfa and farm ma- 
nure, U.8.DA^ 186. 

yields, effect of deep tillage, Wis. 461. 

Poultry — see also Chicks, Ducks, Fowls, 
Hens, etc. 

and egg situation, Okla. 116. 
and eggs, reorganisation commission 
for England and Wales, 872. 
antirachitic activity of vitamin D sup- 
plements, 680. 

appearance, molt, and replacement of 
juvenile remiges, 628. 
blood cells, studies, 647. 
blood, chemical study, 689. 
blood, effect of lice, 401. 
breeding for egg production, value of 
pedigree in, 684. 

breeds, sexual maturity in, inheritance, 
622. 

brooding, early season, electric v. coal 
brooders, Mich. 684. 
brooding systems, comparison. Pa. 878. 
calcium and phosphorus requirements, 
[N.Y.]Cornell 828. 
cold storage, 837. 

disease resistant, breeding. Pa. 877. 
diseases — see alw speoi/tc Mseaeee, 
and parasites, 106. 
control, Minn. 99. 
healthy carriers of, 646. 
routine work in, 99. 
spread by soil contamination, 106. 
farms, burglar proofing, 114. 
farms, organisation and management, 
Md. 714. 

farms, yarding systems and crop ro- 
tations for, N.J. 29. 
feeding experiments, U.B.D.A. 676. 
feeding, housing, and breeding, Minn. 
79. 

finishing before marketing, 246. 
fiocks, winter housing, Ohio 686. 
grit, studies, Md. 888. 
house, Wyoming straw-loft, cohilbrtio- 
tlon, Wyo. 710. 
houses, air conditioning in, 
neU 828. 

housing, effect on egg prodfictioti, ^k. 

868 . 
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Poultry — Continued. 

honiUig in batteriei. leedinf, manage- 
ment, and behavior of layers, Ohio 
887. 

improvement, Mass. 684. 
industry, farm, economic aspects. Mo. 
868 . 

live, markets, supervision of. U.S.D.A. 
676. 

locust meal for, 835. 
management, Del. 118. 
mortality from business viewpoint, N.J. 
581. 

parasites of, U.S.D.A. 693. 
resistonce to Aacaridia lineufa, factors 
in, 857. 

sex-linked, recessive lethal gene in, 769. 
sexual maturity in, inheritance, 769. 
table, production in Great Britain, 87. 
two disease-resistant stocks, reaction 
after infection with reciprocal path- 
ogens, 105. 

vermifuges, efDclency, Ark. 857. 
vitamin D requirements, Pa. 377. 
vitamin O requirements, [N.Y.] Cornell 
828. 

Prairie hay, equilibrium moistures, 708. 

Prairie plants, viability and germination of 
seeds and early life history, 187. 

Precipitation, see Rainfall, Snow, etc. 

Precipitin production, negative phase In. 
speclflcness, 640. 

Predators, cooperative control, U.S.D.A, 
809. 

Pregnancy in mares, rabbit ovulation test 
for diagnosis, Mich. 186. 

Preiss-Nocard bacillus, infection by and re- 
sistance to, 541. 

Prices 

charged by retailers for grocery p-od- 
ucts, types of variations in, 802. 
received by farmers for crops, varia- 
tions in. Fa. 409. 

studies of U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, U.S.D.A. 558. 

wholesale, at Cincinnati and New York, 
[N.Y.jComeU 718. 

Privet — 

blight due to Qlomerella eingulata, 
U.8.DA. 646. 
thrips, control, III. 513. 

ProoepMohua mycophiiua n.g. and n.sp. in- 
festing sclerotia of ^Bolanaia clavicepa, 511. 

Progynon B Injections into sterile cows, 
effect, [N.Y.jComeU 770. 

Prolactin — 

effect on oeetrous cycle of nonparous 
mice, 26. 

maternal behavior in virgin rats induced 
tqr, 624. 

Prolan, ttermostability, 25. 

ProphUp caaH, see Cheese skipper. 

Proplonaldehyde, reduction by Oloatridlum 
oMtchartpUimm, 489. 

Propionic add, reduction by Oloatridtum ace- 
tehutpUeam, 480. 

Propylene, anaeatbetlc properties, 466. 


Protein — 

and iron feeding, effect on anemia of 
dogs, 781. 

concentrates, animal, value for chlCks, 
529. 

feeds, digestibility of nutrients, 80. 
hydrolysates, salting-out of amino adds 
from, 298. 

hydrolysis, micro hot-plate for, 586. 
plastics, studies, N.Y.State 740. 
requirements of preschool chUdren, 180. 
requirements of work horses, [N.Y.lCor* 
neU 828. 

solution, dialysing large quantities, 586. 
supplements for pigs, [N.Y.jComeU 828. 
supplements for pigs on pasture, Ohio 
245. 

supplements for poultry, relative protein 
efficiency, 682. 

Proteins — 

animal, fed to puUets, effect on weight 
and number of eggs, 884. 
animal v. vegetable, 416. 
biological values of certain contentrates 
for mUk production, 582. 
digestibility, U.S.D.A. 580. 
feeding, extremes in, 89. 
for growing chicks, comparison. Wash. 
681. 

in soybeans grown in Oklahoma, 680. 
intake, endogenous nitrogen excretion, 
and biological value, interrelations, 
Mo. 828. 

mold, supplemented and unsuppple- 
mented, growth of rats on, 414. 
of diet, relation to steriUty, 676. 
of nuts as compared with meats, lU. 568. 
of white, whole-wheat, and rye breads, 
biological value, 276. 
properties, effect of salts, N.Y.State 740. 
retention by growing pigs, 882. 
tisBue, composition, 446. 
tryptic-ereptic digestion, technic for 
study, 748. 

vegetable, in turkey rations, Fa. 581. 

Protoatrongp ^^ — 

oolmrfU n.8p., description, 226. 
atileai from mountain sheep, 846. 

Protosoa — 

intestinal, artificial cultivation, Md. 694. 
parasitic, and their hosts, relation, 865. 
vitamin C in, 727. 

Prune juice, concentration by freeiing, 
Idaho 85. 

Prunes — 

alternate-bearing Sugar, ash constitu- 
ents, 492. 

fresh and stored Italian, vitamin € in, 
Idaho 182. 

in neutral and add diets* effect on 
urine, 124. 

moisture in and processinf 591. 
pdlagra-preventive value, 886. 

Pruning shears v. saw, 496. 

PaaUua aeHatua, see Cotton flea Jkq^* 

PaaudaonkUa daphp, am Camplipr scsls. 

PaeaMoatata itebafesa, notes, 51^ . 
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P»9ikboooocit§^ 

9 d9 ti 4im m , $§§ ]le«l|«iif , loof-tiiled. 
h r mf l» €9, M0 Urnijflm, pUiMpple. 
oltri, ««• Itelybuf , dtru. 
PaeudoMtoatkt taerlption, IK>0. 
Paeudomona^^ 

oafHae n,ap., notei, 848. 

9Un, aw Citmi canker. 

UMoraaeeiia, ellket on aelenlnm, U.8J)Jl. 
087. 

radietoola, aaa llodnle tiacterla. 

0PP.» notoa, 817. 
tumefaotena, atudiei, 468. 
veaiaatoria, notes, 800. 

Psendoralites, aea Firalyils, infections bnllHir. 
Paita roaaa, aea Carrot rust fly. 

PaUooaulon oMmUe as stock poison, 264. 
PsilophoUa ffnmdiaj notes, 608. 
Psittacosia-— 

course of among rlcebirds and para- 
keets, 268. 

ensootlc, amongst wild Australian par- 
rots, 100. 
studies, 892. 

Psyllidae, biology, 618. 

Psyllium seed, mucilage from, 440. 

Ptimua viUioer, aee Spider beetle, hairy. 
Public health — 

and animal breeding, relation to veter- 
inary science, 391. 

relation to paratyphoid diseases in ani- 
mals, 892. 

Pifooinio— 

oorotmta avenae, physiologic speciali> 
nation, 794. 

graminia tritioi, physiologic forms in 
Union of South Africa, 499. 
molvooearam, cytologlcal study, 806. 
phragmitia, initiation of dikaryophase 
in, 48. 

iritioUw ae e olso Busts ami hoat 
pUuUa, 

specalixation in Italy, 600. 
tuhuloaa on leaves of eggplant, 216. 
Puerto Rico College Station, report, 287. 
Puerto Rico Station, notes, 676, 894. 
Pullets— aee also Fowls and Poultry. 

annual production, effect of fermented 
mash, N.C. 79. 

cost of production and returns, N.C. 79. 
fkll and winter feeding and manage- 
ment, Ohio 246. 
management, XU. 626. 
maturity, relation to protein levels in 
rations, N.C. 79. 

PuUomm disease— aee also SaHnoneOa pah 
Utnm, 

agglutination test with whole blood. 

Mass. 400. 
control, Idaho 99. 

control, monthly flock testing in, lU. 
689. 

diagttoslB, stained antigen for, n.B.D.A. 
698. 

emdieato in MassaChosetts, Mass. 400. 
genetic study, HI. 701. 
in ffMdtu, impottaum^ Wis. 689. 


Pnlkunun dto cas t Oontinusd. . 

M Western Australia, 866. 
xeslstanoe, inheritance, lit 689. 
status, 892. 
studies, N;C. 99. 

PahnoatnmggUta, new genus erection* 227^ 
Pumping units, automatic, lor underpasses, 
U.B.D.A. 861. 

Pumpkins — 

bush types, inbred Unes, 841. 
composition, relation to conslateney of 
canned prodnet, Ind. 840. 

Pumps for farm water supply, 406. 
Purchasing power during recovery, changes 
in aggregate volume and distribution, 271, 
Purdue University, notes, 788. 

Purines in tissues, estimation, 446. 

Purple scale, lime-sulfur sprays for, Fla. 280. 
Pyometra in bitches, case reports, 589. 
Pyosepticemia of calves, 864. 

Pyraaata nuhttalia, aee Corn borer, Bnropean. 
Pyrethrum — 

dusts and alcoholic extracts, insect!* 
cidal effect, U.8.D.A. 816. 
insecticides, compatibility with bor- 
deaux mixture, 666. 

mode of action and effect on insect 
tissues, 812. 
notes, U.S.D.A. 816. 
production studies. 111. 477. 
spray, nonflammable, for use in air- 
planes, 868. 

Pyrites, selenium in, 298. 

P^ocatechin in flnished fly-sprays and con- 
centrates, 612. 

Pyrophorua lutninoaua for control of brown 
hardback, 618. 

Pgthiam — 

in phanerogamic water plants, 660. 
piperinum n.Bp., notes, 68. 
altimum on sweetpotato, N.C. 61. 
Quackgrass, control by chemicals, 111. 477. 
Quail, bobwhite, winter survival, 68. 

Quail, English, helminths from, 226. 
Quarantine enforcements against blister rust 
and cereal rusts, U.8.DA. 786. 

Quince Are blight, [N.Y.] Cornell 786. 
Quinces, Japanese, tests. 111. 486. 

Rabbit— 

flbroma and infectious myxomatosis 
viruses, relation, 846. 
fibroma virus changing into that of in- 
fectious myxomatosis, 846. 
meat, pellagra-preventive value, 286. 
parasites, tests of anthelmintics for, 648. 
pox epidemic, 108. 
pox, etiology, 849. 

Babbits— 

blood volume formula, 698. 
feed requirements and cost, UJLDJL 
611. 

inununlty to liver fluke, 66. 
marsh, incomplete life history, 68. 

North American, anoplocephallae ess- 
todes of, 696. 

North American, parasites, 694. 
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Rabbits — Continued. 

sise inheritance and glutathione concen- 
tration, 478. 

synthetic diets for, [N.Y.] Cornell 82. 
white, blood picture, 694. 

Rabies — 

control, 254. 

control in New York City, 106. 
diagnosis and control, U.S.D.A. 693. 
nature and preventive measures, 542. 
paralytic, in livestock, 848. 
paralytic, transmitted by bats in Trini- 
dad, 848. 

Radiation, see Solar radiation. 

Ragwort, natural control, 69. 

Baillietina spp. — 

in chickens, ants as intermediate hosts, 
695. 

notes, 226. 

Rain, sulfur in, determination, 304. 
Rainfall— 

and run-off in United States, relations. 
703. 

deficiency, pine and fir forest fioors de- 
veloped under, 764. 
excessive, in Texas, 160. 
intensity-frequency data, U.S.D.A. 7. 
maps for Nebraska, annual variability, 
U.S.D.A. 8. 

of Europe, relation to lake deposits in 
the Crimea, 745. 
periodical oscillations in, 302. 
records for Sonoran Desert, 745. 
wheat production estimation from, U.8. 
D.A. 160. 

Raisin moth, control, U.S.DA. 814. 

Rams, foul sheath in, cause and control, 
Idaho 09. 

Ranch organization and operation in north- 
central Texas, U.S.D.A. 868. 

Rancidity and light, U.S.D.A. 680. 

Range caterpillar, egg parasite, problems in 
storage, 624. 

Range plants, poisonous, ace Plants, poison- 
ous, and apeoiflo plants. 

Range territory, agricultural planning and 
farm management In, 271. 

Ranges of Wyoming, effect of drought, 677. 
Ranikhet disease of Indian fowls, 548. 
Ranunculus, glossy petal, structure of starcii 
layer in, 176. 

Rape, effects of sulfur deficiency, 615. 
Raspberries — 

black, delayed spring foliation, N.Y. 
State 786. 

black, streak disease, blackberries as 
possible source, 660. 
breeding, N.C. 86. 
breeding and testing. 111. 486. 
breeding, best parents for, 325. 
composition, 566. 
culture, Ga. 337. 
fertilization, 844. 
freeslng, 87. 

fumigation for Japanese beetle, U.S.D.A. 
671. 

Lloyd George, as parent in breeding, 

844. 


Raspberries— Continued. 

packing for market, Minn. 779. 
picking, handling, and refrigeration, 
Minn. 42. 

purple, mosaic In, N.Y.State 786. 
varieties, N.Y.Stote 778. 
varieties, new, U.S.D.A 42. 
variety tests, N.C. 86. 
winter injury, relation to availability of 
nutrients, 493. 

Raspberry — 

beetle, spraying experiments with, 376. 
diseases. 111. 497. 
diseases, virus, N.Y.State 786. 
fruitworm, notes, U.S.D.A 815. 
leaf spot, varietal susceptibility, 660. 
plants, tip-layered, morphological changes 
and origin of roots in, Pa. 844. 

Rat flea survey of port of Philadelphia, 73. 
Rat mite, tropical, attacking man in St. 

Louis area, 77. 

Rats — ace also Rodents. 

Norway, curly-coat character in, inherit- 
ance, 622. 

ovariectomized, cornifleation of vaginal 
epithelium, 624. 

tail growth, effect of vitamin A-deflcient 
diet, 726. 

vegetarian and omnivorous, comparison 
of sizes, 416. 

Recovery, results of governmental attempts 
to foster, 271. 

Red berry mite, notes, U.8.D.A. 815. 

Red mite, avocado, notes, Calif. 867. 

Red mite, European — 

effect of petroleum oil sprays, 77. 

In Nova Scotia, 77. 
predators of, 77. 

Red mite on black raspberry, control. 111. 518. 
Red mites, use of oil sprays for. Pa. 367. 
Red scale — 

California — 

in Jordan Valley, biology, 520. 
on grape fruit in India, 283. 
on lemons, oil sprays for, 619. 
search in South America for para- 
sites, 620. 

Florida, fumigation studies, 868. 

Red spider — 

destruction. 111. 613. 
notes, 229. 

on greenhouse plants, control, 612. 
on bops, control, 675. 

Redtop, vitamin A in, 240. 

References, collecting, photographic method, 
227. 

Reforestation, artificial, in soutbem pine 
region, U.S.D.A. 788. 

Refrigerants, comparative life, fire, and ex- 
plosion hazards, 406. 

Refrigerating machines, effects of corrosion, 
684. 

Refrigeration — 

flooded system for small dalrr 

686 . 

of foods, engineering features. llA 
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Befrigeratort» meehaateal, taata* tr.8.DJL 
782. 

BebablUtatlon— 

and resettlement in Crandon Land Par- 
chase Area of Wisconsin, 720. 
possibiUties, rdral, in Wayne County, 
Tennessee, 720. 
rural and relief, survey, 721. 

Belapsing fever — 

in California, vector of, 625, 696. 
new tick as vector, 100. 
vectors in British Columbia, 266. 
Relief— 

agricultural, measures to increase farm 
prices, U.S.D.A. 871, 
and rural rehabilitation, survey, 721. 
rural, in Tennessee, problems, 720. 
rural, needs in North Carolina, relation 
to Agricultural Adjustment Program, 
720. 

Reproduction — 

in animals, physiology, progress in study, 
621. 

in ruminants, physiology of, [N.Y.] Cor- 
nell 770. 

physiology, U.S.D.A. 624. 

Reproductive disorders of cow, relation to 
sympathetic nervous system, 302. 

Reptiles of China, 64. 

Reptiles of Connecticut, 664. 

Resacurin as indicator of sanitary condition 
of milk, 889. 

Research — tee also Agricultural research, 
the pathfinder of science and industry, 
treatise, 141. 

Resettlement — 

Administration, region VIII, Okla. 554. 
and rehabilitation in Crandon Land Pur- 
chase Area of Wisconsin, 720. 
program, rural, Okla. 554. 

Resins — 

formation, development, and composi- 
tion, 768. 

low-grade, acidity titration of, 301. 
studies, U.S.D.A. 580. 
synthetic, use of cellulose, casein, and 
other products in, N.Y.State 162. 
Respiration — 

apparatus for small animals, 722. 
in plants, 468. 

Rhahditia obtusOj notes, 240. 

RhabditiB sp., notes, 500. 

Rhabdospora n.sp., description, 788. 
Rhagoletii ptmonella, see Apple maggot. 
Rhipioephalu9 appendioulatua, transmission 
of louping in by, 640. 

RhigobHm-^ 

leguminoBarum of berseem, 663. 
physiological studies, 214. 
epp*, growth fftetor for, 618. 
trifolii strains, studies, 761. 
RhdtfoctonUh— 

bud rot of strawberry, 646. 
tolOMf, notes, 52, 787, 801. 

$okmi, strain A and strain B on rice, < 
description, 794. 

spp., botes, 58. ' 


tlon, 826. 

Rhode Island Station, notes, 894l 
Rhodes grass, composition, factors aflSetiitg, 
HawaU 772. 

Rhodnim proMmie eggs, effect of temperature 
and humidity, 69. 

Rhododendrons— 

and asaleas, treatise, 781. 
Phtftophthora disease, 61. • 

RfiopdioHphum sp.— 
notes, U.S.D.A. 816. 

Bp. on roots of cotton, 288. 
RTiopographua peae on com, 668. 

Rhubarb, beverages from, N.Y.State 740. 
Bhyaoionia buoliana, see Pine shoot moth, 
Buropean. 

d-Ribose, crystalline, preparation, 152. 
Rice- 

blast, susceptibility, environmental fac- 
tors in, 220. 

I breaking in milling, 192. 

breeding. Ark. 771; U.SJ5.A. 626. 
cover crops. Ark. 771. 
culture in Tonkin delta, treatise, 482. 
diseases and fungi on, 787. 
diseases due to Bolerotium orygae, 
symptoms, 666. 

diseases, Pan-Pacific survey, sugges- 
tions for, 787. 

diseases, sclerotlal, in Ceylon, 794. 
earliness and length of kernel, inherit- 
ance, 823. 

fertiliser experiments, Ark. 771. 
growth, relation to length of exposure 
to light, 680. 
insects affecting, 614. 

Japanese, control, 718. 
kernels, abnormal, characteristics and 
inheritabillty, 319. 
nutrient solutions for. Ark. 747. 
pests in Bengal, 867. 
polyembryony in, 884. 
residual effect of fertiliser on preced- 
ing crops. Ark. 771. 
rough, for finishing swine. Ark. 828. 
soil elements, availability in submerged 
soils. Ark. 747. 

stem rot and seedling blights. Ark. 785. 
straw, sterilization by heat, U.S.D.A. 
815. 

treated for milling, effect, U.S.DJk. 27. 
uniformity trials, 82. 
variety tests. Ark. 771, 
weeds, control. Ark. 771. 
weevil, protection of stored ear com 
against, N.C. 67. 

weevil, respiration, relation to heating 
and fumigation of grain, MUin. 817. 
yields following corn, cotton, and soy- 
beans, Ark. 771. 

Rickets— 

beryUlum, role of local fbetor and 
viosterol in, 189. 
calcium in blood, 881. 
experimental, effect of magnesium, 288. 


' ZBBex .air ' softjsdnr > 
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ex|dan4tlon 880.^ 
biology and dnrt^ribu- 
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Blcketi — Contlnned. 

in dairy calves, pathology, 88, 289. 
infantile, irradiated milk t. yeaat milk 
for, 138. 

Bickets^like disease in cattle, Minn. 628. 

Binderpest — 

control, 264. 

■emm and vaccine for control, 847. 
susceptibility of cattle, 104. 
vaccine, glycerlnated, stored at room 
temperature, 642. 

variations of plasma protein fractions 
and distribution, 847. 

Roach trap, simplified, 612. 

Road dust, effect on soil reaction and com- 
position, 467. 

Road material, coarse aggregate, quality, 
Los Angeles abrasion machine for deter- 
mining, U.8.D.A. 112. 

Road materials, liquid asphaltic, studies, 
II.S.D.A. 112. 

Roads — 

concrete, see Concrete, 
construction, U.S.D.A. 704, 732. 
of bituminous mixtures, stability, roller- 
testing machine for measuring, 
U.S.DJL. 112. 

Rock garden plants, treatise, 644. 

Rock phosphate, see Phosphate. 

Rodent plague in California, 396. 

Rodents — see also Mice and Rats, 
control in orchards. 111. 780. 
control with thallium, possibility of 
secondary poisoning from, tJ.8.D.A. 
611. 

cooperative control, U.8.D.A. 809. 

Roentgen rays, see X-rays. 

Roof coverings, types and repair, n.8.D.A. 

866 . 

Root — 

knot nematode disease of plants, N.C. 
61. 

knot nematode on tuberoses, control, 
610, 786. 

knot nematodes in muck soils, favorable 
temperatures, Ohio 808. 
knot nematodes on herbaceous orna- 
mentals, U.8.DA.. 860. 
nodules, see Nodule bacteria. 

Roots — 

growth substance and traumatic curva- 
ture, 764. 

reiipiration and absorption, relation, 
176. 

studies, 488. 

Rootstocks — 

emergency, propagation methods, N.X. 
State 778. 

vegetative propagation and promising 
new ones, N.T.Btate 778. 

Boss — » 


Rose— Continued. 

stocks, manettl, proper maturity at 
time of digging, U.8.D.A. 688. 

Roses — 

chlorosis, [N.T.lComell 781. 
dependable. Pa. 888. 
for forcing, varieties, 111. 486. 
variety tests, N.C. 44. 

Rosha grass, essential oil content, 482. 
Rotation of crops, 28; Idaho 27; Ind. 189; 

Minn. 27 ; Ohio 28. 

Rotation of crops, effect. 111. 477. 

Rotenone — 

bearing plants, domestic, insecticidal 
value, n.8.D.A. 816. 
bearing plants, evaluation, 666. 
sources, U.B.D.A. 818. 

Rothamsted contributions to development of 
science of statistics, 28. 

Roughages — 

artificially dried, digestibility, Vt. 677. 
color and carotene in, effect on butter- 
fat, 88. 

feeding studies, 686. 
for dairy cattle, increasing use, I7.S.D.A. 
676. 

for wintering beef cattle, Ga. 877. 
Rubber — 

diseases, effects of environment, 608. 
from desert milkweed, U.8.D.A. 207. 
Insects affecting, 514. 
international control, 718. 

Para, 8outh American leaf disease in- 
vading Central America, U.B.D.A. 646. 
producing plants, development, U.S.DJk. 
686 . 

tires for farm machinery, Ohio 706; 
U.B.DA.. 702. 

Ruminants, parasites of, U.B.DA.. 698. 
Run-off — 

and rainfall in United States, relations. 
703. 

and soil losses, data, 860. 
control, rdation to Infiltration capacity 
of soils, 869. 

Rural — 

appraisal problems, 271. 
community in Blacksburg area, social 
study, Va. 664. 

credit, tee Agricultural credit. 
XHectriflcation Administration, activi- 
ties, engineering features, 861. 
housing in Devon, England, progress of 
reconditioning, 270. 
labor, tee Agricultural labor, 
life and national planning, papers on, 
662. 

life, research under New Deal, status 
and prospects, 120. 
local government, 271. 
people, contacts in organlaatipn RMst- 
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Raral>--CoDtlnued. 

trade oentera, ehaiigea in retail and 
■ervice facilities, Mlcb. 411. 
yonng folk, Interests, actlvitiei, and 
proUems, [N.T.] Cornell 120. 
sonlng, objectires, History, and legal as- 
pects, U.8.DJL 868. 

Rust — see olfo tp$cifie Hosts. 

fungi, physiology and cytology. 048. 
fungi, spores and yonng germ tubes, 
plasmolysis and rltal staining, 650. 
mites, lime-sulfur sprays for, Fla. 280. 
Rusts — 

biology, recent advances In, 787. 
notes, 647. 

of Pacific Northwest, key, 40. 
unreported on economic hosts in Philip- 
pines, 215. 

Rutabagas, see Swedes. 

Rye — 

as cover crop, conservation of plant 
nutrients by, 774. 

as grain feed for dairy cattle, Mont. 
587. 

breeding, Minn. 27. 

diseases, fungus, at Rothamsted and 
Woburn, 647. 

diseases in Kenya Colony, 216. 
for poultry, Wls. 626. 
growing for feed and litter, N.J. 20. 
improvement by Inbreeding and hybridi- 
sation, Wis. 477. 

rate of decomposition, effect of nitrogen 
content, 164. 

variety tests. Ark. 771; Ind. 180. 
Rye-wheat crosses, genetic studies, [N.T] 
Cornell 771. 

SahulodeB cabetata on avocado, Calif 367. 
Saccharase activity, determination, 748. 
Saccharomycetee, haplophase and diplopbuse 
in, 180. 

Safflower — 

possible new oil-seed crop, XJ.S.D.A. 192. 
production studies. 111. 477. 
variety tests, 111. 477. 

Salmon, canned, of different species, vita- 
mins In, U.8.D.A. 721. 

SalmontUla^ 

absorption of bacteriophage by, 256. 
oerfrgoko — 

epiiootiG among rabbits due to, 697. 
from pigeons, serological variant, 
64a 

injection In chicken, effect, 262. 
pathogenic for ducks and human 
beings, 101. 

V. biafif, antigenic relations, 846. 
antigens, 697. 

OMtum isolated from human gastroen- 
tefltls, lOL 

to tonicity, 846, 


guimofieila— Continned. 
paUkianim— 

and a pullwnim, hemolytic action, 

101 . 

metabolic activity and cell volnme, 
846. 

metabolic activity at different 
phaeee of culture cycle, 400. 
Infections of duckling and chicken, 857. 
pullorum — see also Pnllorum disease, 
and 8. galUnarum, hemolytic ac- 
tion, 101. 

metabolic activity at different 
phases of culture cycle, 400. 
sodium* acid sulfate treatment of 
soil for, 105. 

gchottmuelleri, notea, 99. 

Buipeitifer — 

Infection of awine, U.S.D.A. 693. 
nasal infection with, experiments, 
101 . 

outbreak among swine, 100. 
types, new, examination, 100. 
typhimurium infection of calves, 854. 
typhimurium, pathogenic for ducks and 
human beings, 101. 

Salsify, transition from root to stem struc- 
ture in, 769. 

Salt in milk, tests for, 448. 

Salts, cooling, corrosive effect on metals, 
583. 

San Jose scale- 

control, 111. 780; U.B.D.A. 814. 
outbreak In Europe, 812. 
surveys, value, 111. 613. 

Sand- 

drifting, bacterial flora, 165. 
flies, notes, U.S.D.A. 815. 
fly, control in mangrove marshes, 823. 
Norfolk, organic matter In, decomposi- 
tion, 604. 

Sandy soils, improvement, Minn. 9. 

Saponin, extraction from soybean meal, 741. 
Sarcoma, role In leucosis of chickens, 846. 
Saroophaga pUnthopyga from wounds of do- 
mestic animals, 73. 

Sardine oils for chicks, vitamin A and D 
potency, Idaho 79. 

Sarson, pollination studies, 829. 

Satin moth- 

notes, U.S.D.A. 816. 
parasite, biology, XJ.S.D.A. 76. 
Sauerkraut- 

antiquity end modern improvenrents in 
fermentation, N.Y. State 168. 
studies, N.Y.State 740. 

Bawflies, life history, 825. 

Sawfly, leaf-mining, notes, U.B.D.A. 816. 
Seabiea, eradication, U.B.D.A. 698. 

Scale- 

insects on citrus, toxicity of gases to, 
620. 

obscure, control, 866; U.B.D.A. 814, 
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Rickets — Continued. 

in dairy calves, pathology. 88, 269. 
Inftotile, Irradiated milk v. yeast milk 
for. 188. 

Blckets-llke disease in cattle, Minn. 628. 

Rinderpest — 
control. 264. 

serum and vaccine for control, 847. 
susceptibility of cattle, 104. 
vaccine, glycerinated, stored at room 
temperature, 642. 

variations of plasma protein fractions 
and distribution, 847. 

Roach trap, simplified, 612. 

Road dust, effect on soil reaction and com- 
position, 467. 

Road material, coarse aggregate, quality. 
Los Angeles abrasion machine for deter- 
mining, n.S.D.A. 112. 

Road materials, liquid asphaltic, studies, 
U.S.D.A. 112. 

Roads — 

concrete, see Concrete, 
construction, U.S.D.A. 704, 732. 
of bituminous mixtures, stability, roller- 
testing machine for measuring, 
U.S.D.A. 112. 

Rock garden plants, treatise, 644. 

Rock phosphate, aee Phosphate. 

Rodent plague in California, 896. 

Rodents — aee aZao Mice and Rats, 
control in orchards. 111. 780. 
control with thallium, possibility of 
secondary poisoning from, 17.S.D.A. 
611. 

cooperative control, U.S.D.A. 809. 

Roentgen rays, aee X-rays. 

Roof coverings, types and repair, U.S.D.A. 

866 . 

Root — 

knot nematode disease of plants, N.C. 
61. 

knot nematode on tuberoses, control, 
610, 786. 

knot nematodes in muck soils, favorable 
temperatures, Ohio 808. 
knot nematodes on herbaceous orna- 
mentals, U.S.D.A. 860. 
nodules, aee Nodule bacteria. 

Roots — 

growth substance and traumatic curva- 
ture, 764. 

r^iration and absorption, relation, 
176. 

studies, 488. 

Rootstocks — 

emergency, propagation methods, N.X. 
Stats 778. 

vegetative propagation and promising 
new ones, N.Y.State 778. 

Rose- 

blast induced by Phytomonaa ayringae, 
224. 

diseases, Ark. 786; [N.Y.] Cornell 786. 
plants, dormant, in storage, dfect of 
tempezature and moistozs, 848. 


Rose— Continued. 

stocks, manettl, proper maturity at 
time of digging, U.B.D.A. S86. 
Roses— 

chlorosis, [N.Y.lComell 781. 
dependable, Pa. 888. 
for forcing, varieties, 111. 486. 
variety tests, N.C. 44. 

Rosha grass, essential oil content, 482. 
Rotation of crops, 28 ; Idaho 27 ; Ind. 189 ; 

Minn. 27 ; Ohio 28. 

Rotation of crops, effect. 111. 477. 

Rotenone — 

bearing plants, domestic, insecticidal 
value, U.S.D.A. 816. 
bearing plants, evaluation, 666. 
sources, U.S.D.A. 816. 

Rothamsted contributions to development of 
science of statistics, 28. 

Roughages — 

artificially dried, digestibility, Vt.677. 
color and carotene in, effect on butter- 
fat, 88. 

feeding studies, 686. 
for dairy cattle, Increasing use, U.S.D.A. 
676. 

for wintering beef cattle, Ga. 877. 
Rubber — 

diseases, effects of environment, 608. 
from desert milkweed, U.S.D.iu 207. 
insects affecting, 614. 
international control, 718. 

Para, South American leaf disease In- 
vading Central America, U.S.D.A. 646. 
producing plants, development, U.S.D.A. 
636. 

tires for farm machinery, Ohio 706; 
U.S.D.A. 702. 

Ruminants, parasites of, U.S.D.A. 698. 
Run-off — 

and rainfall in United States, relations, 
708. 

and soil losses, data, 860. 
control, relation to infiltration capacity 
of soils, 869. 

Rural — 

appraisal problems, 271. 
community in Blacksburg area, social 
study, Va. 664. 
credit, see Agricultural credit. 
Blectxification Administration, activi- 
ties, engineering features, 861. 
bousing in Devon, England, progress of 
reconditioning, 270. 
labor, see Agricultural labor, 
life and national planning, papers on, 
662. 

life, research under New Deal, status 
and prospects, 120. 
local government, 271. 
people, contacts in organisation aieet- 
ings, 272. 

people, social problems of, Wis. 666. 
policy, reconstructing, 662. 
society, organisation and chaagta, 662. 
standards of living, see Standards. 
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Rural — Continued. 

trade oentera, cliangea in retail and 
■erriee facUitiea, Mich. 411. 
young folk, Intereste, actiTittee, and 
problema, [M.T.] Cornell 120. 
loning, objectlvea, history, and legal as- 
pects, U.S.D.A. 868. 

Rust — §ee alto tpecifio hosts. 

fungi, physiology and cytology, 648. 
fungi, spores and young germ tubes, 
plasmolysis and vital staining, 660. 
mites, lime-sulfur sprays for, Fla. 280. 
Rusts — 

biology, recent advances in, 787. 
notes, 647. 

of Pacific Northwest, key, 49. 
unreported on economic hosts in Philip- 
pines, 210. 

Rutabagas, see Swedes. 

Rye— 

as cover crop, conservation of plant 
nutrients by, 774. 

as grain feed for dairy cattle, Mont. 
687. 

breeding, Minn. 27. 

diseases, fungus, at Rothamsted and 
Woburn, 647. 

diseases in Kenya Colony, 216. 
for poultry, Wis. 626. 
growing for feed and litter, N.J. 29. 
Improvement by inbreeding and hybridi- 
sation, Wis. 477. 

rate of decomposition, effect of nitrogen 
content, 164. 

variety tests, Ark. 771 ; Ind. 189. 
Rye-wheat crosses, genetic studies, IN.Y] 
Cornell 771. 

Sabulodea (abetata on avocado, Calif 367. 
Saccharase activity, determination, 748. 
Saccharomycetes, haplopbase and diplophase 
in, 180. 

Safflower — 

possible new oil-seed crop, U.S.D.A. 192. 
production studies. 111. 477. 
variety tests. 111. 477. 

Salmon, canned, of different species, vita- 
mins in, U.S.D.A. 721. 

Salmonella — 

absorption of bacteriophage by, 266. 
aertryefte — 

/ epiiootic among rabbits due to, 697. 
from pigeons, serological variant, 
648. 

injection in chicken, effect, 262. 
pathogenic for ducks and human 
beings, 101. 

V. blfifio, antigenic relations, 846. 
anatwn, antigens, 697. 
ofiafiuii Isolated from human gastroen- 
terltto, 101. 

bacteria, Increase in toxicity, 846. 
dntermdie, pathogenic for ducks and 
human beings, 101. 

emtertiklie strains, typing and source in 
animal world, 101. 
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Salmoaello.— Continued. 
galUnanm^ 

and 8, pHlloram, hemolytic action, 
101 . 

metabolic activity and cell volume, 
846. 

metabolic activity at different 
phases of culture cycle, 400. 
infections of duckling and chicken, 867. 
pullorum — see also Pullorum disease, 
and 8. pallinanifn, hemolytic ac- 
tion, 101. 

metabolic activity at different 
phases of culture cycle, 400. 
sodium acid sulfate treatment of 
soil for, 106. 

schottmuelleri, notes, 99. 

Buipeatifer — 

infection of swine, U.S.D.A. 698. 
nasal infection with, experiments, 
101 . 

outbreak among swine, 100. 
types, new, examination, 100. 
typhimwrium Infection of calves, 864. 
typhimuHum, pathogenic for ducks and 
human beings, 101. 

Salsify, transition from root to stem struc- 
ture in, 769. 

Salt in milk, teste for, 448. 

Salts, cooling, corrosive effect on metals, 
583. 

San Jose scale — 

control. 111. 780; U.S.D.A. 814. 
outbreak in Europe, 812. 
surveys, value, 111. 618. 

Sand- 

drifting, bacterial fiora, 165. 
flies, notes, U.S.D.A. 816. 
fly, control in mangrove marshes, 828. 
Norfolk, organic matter in, decomposi- 
tion, 604. 

Sandy soils, improvement, Minn. 9. 

Saponin, extraction from soybean meal, 741. 
Sarcoma, role in leucosis of chickens, 846. 
Saroophaga pUnthopyga from wounds of do- 
mestic animals, 73. 

Sardine oils for chicks, vitamin A and D 
potency, Idaho 79. 

Sarson, pollination studies, 829. 

Satin moth — 

notes, U.S.D.A. 815. 
parasite, biology, U.S.D.A. 76. - 
Sauerkraut- 

antiquity and modern Improvements in 
fermentation, K.Y. State 168. 
studies, N.Y.State 740. 

Bawflies, life history, 825. 

Sawfly, leaf-mining, notes. U.S.D.A. 816. 
Scabies, eradication, U.8.D.A. 698. 

Scale — 

Insects on citrus, toxicity of gases to, 
620. 

obscure, control, 866; U.S.D.A. 814. 
soft, on English holly in Oregon, 616. 
Beales, nondiaspine, new parasites of, 826. 
ScaptoooriB tOlpa, notes, Hawaii Sugar 
Planters* 229. 
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Bcarabaeidae — 

npw speciPK from Puerto Rico aud Vir- 
gin Islands, P.R.Col. 524. 
of Utah, list, 375. 

Soelio fulgidua, parasite of plague grussliop 
per, 825. 

SccHphron caementarium , spiders as prey, 
676. 

Schediua kuvanae, control of Lymantria 
dispar by, 813. 

ScMatoeerca greyaria, notes, 232. 
Schiatoaoma — 

naaalia and 8. aplndulia, differentiation, 
853. 

apindalia aud naaaHa, differentiation, 
853. 

Schistosomiasis — 
control, 254. 
nasal studies, 853. 

Schools, financing, Mont. 874. 

Sciara tnolokaienaia, habits and life history, 
664. 

Soirtothripa citri, aev Citrus thrips. 
Solerotinia — 

fructicola, acidity of hyphae, effect of 
carbonic acid, 464. 
fructicola^ notes, 505. 
laofa, notes, 506. 
phaeoapora, notes, 506. 
rot of potatoes in Florida, 647. 
aclerotiorum , notes, 56. 
aclerotiorum on Canada thistle, 663. 
aclerotiorum' stem rot on Hlhiacua, 61. 
Sclerotiniae, North American species, tax- 
onomy, I N.Y.J Cornell 786. 

8clerotium — 

oryzae A strain on rice, 794. 

oryzae, morphology and parasitism, 656. 

rolfaii — 

causing southern root rot in crops, 
786. 

notes, 53. 

on blighted partridgeberry, U.S.D.A. 
646. 

on strawberries and effect of chemi- 
cals, 646. 

perfect stage, 216. 
toxicity of ammonia compounds to, 
349, 656. 

Bcolytua — 

multiatriatua, notes, 227; U.S.D.A. 816. 
tnuUiatriatua, vector of Dutch elm dis- 
ease, [N.Y.] Cornell 809, 
ruguloaua, aee Shot-hole borer, 
spp., notes, 507. 

spp., transmission experiments of Dutch 
elm disease with, 508. 

Screwwormi — 

control, U.S.D.A. 227. 
failure to survive winter of 1084-85, 
* 227. 

in Southeastern States, 286. 
invasion of south, effect, U.S.D.A. 66. 
notes. Ga. 866; U.S.D.A. 815. 
outbreak in Florida, 286. 
altnatlon in Alabama, 286. 


Scurvy — 

adult, case report, 880. 
blood pressure change during, 728. 
in guinea pigs, adrenalin and ascorbic 
add in adrenal glands, 188. 
infantile, treatment with cevitamic acid, 
720. 

Scutelleroidea, abridged catalogue, 618. 
8euUgerella immaculata, act Centipede, 
garden. 

Beymnua punctillum, predator of red spider, 
676. 

Seal oil, effect on irregular blossoming and 
foliation in fruit trees, 200. 

Bccale spp. and Haynaldia villoaa, interge- 
neric hybrid, 768. 

Becodella sp., notes, 76. 

Sedges, medicinal and poisonous, of India, 
267. 

Seed loan borrowings, U.S.D.A. 712. 
Seed-com maggot — 

attractants for, 671. 
survival of bacteria in puparia, 601. 
Seeding machines developed at Experiment 
Station of Saskatchewan, 328. 

Seedlings— 

etiolated, metabolism, effect of am- 
monium nutrition, 175. 
monocotyledonous, regeneration in, 176. 
Seeds — 

antioxygenic effect for lard, 276. 
germination, effect of growth-promot- 
ing substances, 467. 
germination, physiology, N.Y.State 769. 
photographs of drawings, U.S.D.A. 885. 
sensitivity to light in different regions 
of spectrum. U.S.D.A. 610. 
specific gravity and air space, 708. 
tests, N.H. 885; Vt. 885. 
vegetable, viability, effect of tempera- 
ture and moisture, 777. 
weed, aee Weed seeds. 

BciuJua pomi, life history and habits, 77. 
Selenium — 

determination, 290, 584. 
effect of soil micro-organisms, U.S.D.A. 
697. 

in organic compounds, 155. 
in pyrites, 298. 

in soils in United States and related 
topics, U.S.D.A. 102. 
in soils, relation to its presence in vege- 
tation, 688. 

investlgntions, U.8.D.A. 607. 
orally ingested, toxic effects, 626. 
poisoning, U.S.D.A. 698. 
toxicology, 861 ; U.S.D.A. 266. 

Seminal veildles in rats, conditions of hyper- 
trophy, 28. 

Septicemia — 

epiiootic, of young guinea pigs, 846. 
hemorrhagic, of cattle, U.SlDJk. 698. 
spontaneous, of mice in Astrakhan, 866. 
Septicemic diseases among fowls in State, 
N.C. 99. 

Beptaria — 

anrantionm n.sp., notee, SOT. 
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Be^orim — CoatiniMNl. 
ciifi, notes, IVx. 60. 
ritrioola n.pp. on oranges, effect, 506. 
hjfpowi n.sp.. notes, 211. 
letf spot in tomato, lid. 646. 
IffooperHoi, morphologic studies, 57. 
Iffooperaicf, notes, 800. 
nodorum, notes, 787. 
n.spp., description, 788. 
on chrysanthemum, U.S.D.A. 646. 

Sera — §ee alto Blood. 

and bacterial products, standardisation, 

688 . 

Sericulture, tee Silkworms. 

Serology, studies, 09. 

Serum, human, amylolytic activity, estima- 
tion, 742. 

Betamum indUmm — 

and Trapella tinentit, gametogenesls and 
embryogeny, 478. 
phyllold plants, cause, 790. 

Sesbania as summer crop for green manure, 
U.8.D.A. 477. 

Betaria Httemorrhagica in North African 
bovlnes, 104. 

Sewage — see alto Sludge. 

and sewage sludge solids, ignition tem- 
peratures for, 110. 
coagulation. 110. 
disposal for farm homes, 111. 549. 
survival of Bacillut iyphotut in, N..T. 
100 . 

treatment plants, operating results, 553. 
works, insects in bacteria beds. 68. 

Sex — 

control, voluntary, 186. 
hormone, fenmle, effect on plumage color 
in fowls, 628. 

hormones, effect on brood of hen, 326. 
hormones, male and female, simultane- 
ous administration, effect on male 
rats, 24. 

hormones, standardisation, 588. 
in plants, 618. 

Sexual cycles, mammalian, modification by 
length of day, 827. 

Sheep — tee alto Ewes and Lambs. 

Bellary, effect of sulfur, 882. 
blood volume formula, 698. 
botfly, MS Botfly, sheep, 
breeding, management, and record-of- 
performance studies, U.S.D.A. 676. 
crossbreeding, Wyo. 670. 
disease referred to as Northumbrian 
pining, 544. 

dissaM resembling Johne’s disease of 
cntUe, 544. 

disea s es tee alto tpeoific diteatet. 

control, developments in, 268. 
fly-etrnek, new dressings for, 865. 
foot rot, oanse and control, 866. 
Hampshira show, five-year study, Wyo. 
870. 

improvement from recent importations, 
V.B.DJL, 78. 

Impsievement, genetics as aid, 582. 
indnetiy of Maryland, survey, Md. 628. 


mm 


8beep~.Coatinoed. . , 

Jaw defects, devtoe lor measurteff, Idaho 


Jaws, inequalities In, Idaho caliper for 
measuring, 86. 

mUk from, quantity and quality, 588. 
mountain, Protostfowgigoe eliloet from, 
846. 


native, grading up with purebred rams, 
Ga. 377. 

New Zealand Bomney, pre-natal develop- 
ment of coat, 879. 

nutrition, role of sheathed cotton grass, 
880. 


poisoning, ^ tee Livestock poisoning. 
Plants, poisonous, and tpedjllo ploate. 
range, wintering, corn v. cottonseed cake 
for, 678. 

strike in North Wales, 104. 
strike, origin and control, 670. 
synthetic diets for, [N.Y.] Cornell 82. 
upgrading, N.C. 70. 

wool fibers from different breeds, Okla. 
879. 

wool growth, effect of carbohydrates in 
diet, 86. 

Sheeting, cotton, effect of wear and launder- 
ing, 678. 

Sherbets, use of stabilisers in, 890. 

Shirts, popular-priced white broadcloth, 
quality and wear, 672. • 

Shoe linings, fabrics for, testing, 287. 

Shortenings, commercial, flavor in, U.8J>.A. 
676. 

Shot hole borer on peach, N.YJState 816. 

Shrimp meal for milk cows, 686. 

Shrimps, feeding value for pigs, 888. 

Shrubs — 

disease survey in western Massachusetts, 
U.S.D.A. 211. 

for game food, propagation, Mich. 208. 
ornamental, selection and pruning, 207. 
reaction to liming, B.I. 848. 
winter hardiness in Grand Bapids, 
Mich. 207. 

Silage — 

as low-cost roughage for breeding ewes, 
111. 625. 

corn, digestibUity, Vt. 678. 
corn-soybean, for fattening steers. La. 
832. 

effect on quality of milk and milk prod- 
ucts, 682. 

fodder, specific effect, 682. 
grass, effect of addition of whey, 582. 
grass, in ration of cows, 886. 
in Belgium, 682. 

oat and pea, made in stadc and in tower, 
comparison, 89. 

of Napier grass and Orotakeria, digest- 
ible nutrients, 242. 

pea vine, as feed for dairy cattle, 80. 
soybean and corn, for fattening steers. 
La. 882. 

soybean, molasses as preserving agmit, 
89, 886. 
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Silage — Continued. 

sunflower, as substitute for com silage, 
Idaho, 01. 

sunflower, for milk production, Idaho, 

02 . 

sweetclover, as salvage crop, Idaho 91. 
sweetclover, for milk production, 

Idaho 98. 

Silica- 

absorptive agent for drying grain. 864. 
free, determination, 686. 

Silicates, phosphorus determination in 

presence of, 586. 

Silk control in .Tapan, 713. 

Silk yarns, spun, production, 287. 
Silkworms — 

research in Cyprus, 813. 
variety teat, 871. 

Silver nitrate and mercuric chloride, com- 
parison for surface sterilisation, 780. 
Silvegtrina aaphodeli n.sp.. notes, 67. 
Simulilds annoy livestock, 512. 

Simulium ap., notes, U.S.D.A. 815. 
Slphonaptera, British, revised list, .375. 
Siphoaturmiopaia — 

oteroenaia n.sp., description and key, 
72. 

rufivantria n.sp., description and key, 72. 
Sirup from farms, need for better quality, 
U.S.D.A. 4. 

Sisal, insects affecting. 229. 

Sisal stem rot, 787. 

SitopfUlua — * 

granaria, see Granary weevil. 
oryaa, aee Rice weevil. 

Skim milk — 

agar for determination of sanitary 
quality of market milk, 252. 
and whey, large quantities for gilts, 
Wls. 626. 

dried, added to other foods, value, tJ.S. 
D.A. 78. 

dried, nutritive value. 111. 568. 
foam, effect on dairy cows, Mont. 537. 
lecithin in, Ind. 388. 
powder proteins for chicks, efficiency. 
Wash. 681. 
utilisation, Minn. 91. 

Skin of rats, viosterol absorption by, 138. 
Skins, microbiology, U.S.D.A. 680. 

Slime flux of shade trees, 60. 

Slime mold, new, U.S.D.A. 697. 

Sludge — pee aUo Sewage. 

organisms, activated, utilisation of car- 
hohsrdrates and proteins, 110. 

Smittia aterrimua, control, N.C. 67. 

Smoke injury to shade trees, 69. 

Smut — aee alao Cereal smuts and apeciflo 
hoata. 

Hotels 647. 

Snail, 47b!te, control, 866. 

Snallih— 

control, measuring efficiency of mate> 
rials for, 611. 

double infestations with cercariae of 
digenetic trematodes, 694. 


Snakeroot, white, poisoning of livestock. lU. 
108. 

Snakes — 

of Connecticut, 664. 
venoms of North American pit vipers, 
65. 

Snapdragon black crown rot in greenhouse, 
647. 

Snow surveying for forecasting stream flow, 
169. 

Snowball stem gall, U.S.D.A. 860. 

Social life in Iowa, features, 664. 

Society, rural, organization and changes, 662. 

Sociology, plant, statistical problems in, 469. 

Sodium — 

absorbed in soils, effect of soil-water 
ratio, 162. 

alginate as stabilizer in ice cream, 845. 
arsenite and sodium chlorate, toxicity, 
Calif. 886. 

arsenite, anthelmintic efficiency, effect 
of starvation, 257. 

caseinate sols, use in ice cream, Iowa 
390. 

chlorate and sodium arsenite, toxicity, 
Calif. 836. 

chlorate as herbicide, effectiveness, Calif. 
336 . 

chloride, effect on turf plants and soils, 
627. 

cyanide as larviclde, temperature factor, 
665. 

cyanide, toxicity and remedy for poi- 
soned animals, 103. 
determination, micromethod for, 448. 
exchangeable, effect on soil properties, 
755. 

fluoride, effect on basal metabolism of 
rats, 888. 

fluoride poisoning in chicks, effect of 
feeding desiccated thyroid, 629. 
in human red blood cells, determination, 
744. 

metaborate as antiseptic for citrus 
fruits, U.8.D.A. 685. 
nitrate, response of ornamental trees 
and sbrubs to, R.I. 848. 

Soil- 

acidity — aee alao Lime, Liming, and 
Sons, acid. 

and methods of control, 808. 
aggregates, water-stable, sedimentation 
tube for analysing, 698. 
analyses for copper, DeL 9. 
bacteria, causing decomposition of urea, 
description and classlflcation, 606. 
bacteria, conservation of nitrogen by, 
N.T.State 164. 

bacteria, effect of controlled tempera- 
ture and soil treatment, Mich. 606. 
blowing, prevention and eurlflnf dam- 
age, 869. 

characteristics, relation to population 
and agriculture m China, 768. 
colloids, aee Colloids, 
conservation, relation to land utilisa- 
tion, 869. 
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Soil — Coiitixiiie4* 

Conferratton Serrioe, hiitory, organiia 
tioo, and obJeellTM, U.8.DJL 550. 

Conserratlon Benice, iMearch program, 
U.S.D.A. 702. 

development In lUlnola, chemical study. 
454. 

erosion — 

and min In South Dakota. 757. 
and rnn-off, effect of forest litter, 
788. 

and run-off in loesslai uplands of 
Mississippi. U.8.D.A. 110. 

Archer Bleld Station, Wyo. 402. 
bibliography, 112. 
clay ratio as criterion of suscepti- 
bUlty, 111, 806. 

control, U.B.D.A. 549 ; Wis. 549. 
control and trees, 495. 
control and water conservation, 
702. 756. 

control by engineering methods, 
402. 

control by terraces and contour 
farming. 111. 549. 

control by terracing, disposal of 
run-off water essential, U.S.D.A. 
108. 

control, effect of organic matter in, 
702. 

control, fields of investigation, 702. 
control In Corn Belt, economic im- 
plications, 271. 

control in Iowa and Missouri, 
economic phases, Iowa, 272. 
control In terrace outlet ditches 
and gullies, 860. 

control, relation to Infiltration ca- 
pacity of soils, 859. 
control, strip cropping and use of 
rye and vetch in, Ala. 108. 
control, strip cropping and water- 
furrowing for, 702. 
control, terrace design, construc- 
tion, and maintenance, 860. 
control, vegetation factor in, 783, 
869. 

experiment stations, recent results, 
702. 

extent, possibility of calculating by 
laboratory measurements, 750. 

In Black Hills after burning, 
U.S.DJ1. 45 

relation to inherent soil properties, 
601. 

relation to structure of soils, 466. 

studies, U.B.D.A. 108. 

types and control, U.S.D.A. 702. 

fertility— 

In apple orchards. Pa. 888. 
needs, sugar beet petioles as indi- 
cators, Colo. 18. 

relation to microorganisms, NJT. 
757. 

ration to productive land value, 

602 . 

stadias, Ind. 161. 


Soil — Continued. 

fertility— oontiiRMd. 

work of Bureau of Plant Industry, 
0.8.D.A. 597. 

fungi, antagonisms among, 647. 
heterogeneity experiments at Pnaa, 

, 476. 

map and soil type descHptlottS, [N.T.] 
Cornell 606. 

maps, Informative legend for, 452. 
moisture — 

and plant relations, 458. 
and soil drifting, Minn. 9. 
conservation, relation to erosion 
conti^ol In Southwest, 766. 
deep subsoil, effect of vegetative 
covert, 771. 

depletion alfalfa, 772. 
equivalent, snctlon and centrifuge 
metbode, comparison, 161. 
in apple orchards, U.B.D.A. 641. 
meter, use, 488. 

nutrient temperature tank, Chicago. 
766. 

pasteuriser, electric, N.Y.State 216. 
productivity, factors affecting. 111. 477. 
productivity, relation to land use and 
adjustments. 111. 450. 
reaction and composition, effect of wind 
blown road dust, 467. 
reaction and plant growth, 308. 
reactions to moldboard plows, Ala. 108. 
requirements, Minn. 9. 
science, fertilisers, and agronomy, bib- 
liography, 597. 

seepage, flow lines in, exact representa- 
tion, 264. 

series names, new, 748. 
series, new, established In 1988, 451. 
solution changes in arid profile, 754. 
structure, classification, relation to 
main soil groups, 697. 
structure, ultimate natural, mechanical 
analysis, 698. 

survey and land use in Illinois, 466; 
111. 450. 

Survey Association, American, commit- 
tee reports, 747. 
survey In — 

Alabama, Perry Co., U.S.D.A. 10. 
Colorado, Brighton area, U.S.D.A. 
10 . 

Colorado, Longmont area, U.S.D.A. 

10 . 

Iowa, Iowa 11- 
Java, trends, 452. 

Kansas, Marlon Co., U.S.D.A. 805. 
Kansas, Neosho Co., U.S.D.A. 10. 
Michigan, Luce Co., D.8.D.A. 11. 
New Mexico, Lovlngton area, 
U.S.DJL 462. 

OMahoma, Grant Co., U.S.D.A. 11. 
Oklahoma, Texas Co., U.8.D.A. 9. 
Texas, Collin Co., U.S.DJk. 10. 
Texas, Galveston Co., U.8.Du4. 10. 
Texas, Polk Co., U.SJ>.A. 805. 
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Soil — Continued. 

survey in — c<mtinucc1. 

Wisconsin, Crawford Co., U.8.D.A. 
161. 

survey work, increasing value to farm 
mortgage loan investors, 761. 
survey work, quick tests for phosphorus 
and potassium, 761. 
suspension, COs content, effect on pH 
value, Ala. 9. 

temperature apparatus for field work, 
461. 

texture, variations in, 690. 
tillage tools, measurement of forces on, 
706. 

type correlation, standards in, 461. 
types — 

and crop distribution in southeast- 
ern Ohio, 466. 

and population, distribution In Ot- 
sego County, New Tork, 762. 

in Puerto Rico, nitrification studies, 
P.R.C 0 I. 461. 

in three counties, fertility require- 
ments and management, Md. 697. 

organic matter in, chemical nature, 
460. 

relation to crops in Wisconsin, 466. 

uniformity, Ala. 0. 
water, Bfe Soil moisture. 

Soils— 

absorption of ammonium and potassium 
and total exchange capacity, relation, 
461. 

acid — see also Soil acidity. 

injurious effects of overliming, 316 ; 
Vt. 9. 

alkali, see Alkali. 

and vegetation in southwestern Wyo- 
ming, 453. 

base exchange in, determination with 
copper nitrate, 299. 

carbon determination In, by wet oxida- 
tion method, 299. 

character in humid, temperate climate, 
effect of parent material, 600. 
desert, aggregation, 760. 
effect on farming in southwestern Okla- 
homa, 466. 

electrodialysable bases in. effect of fer- 
tilisers and cropping, Del. 9. 
evaluation, Storie index method, 46.*». 
exchangeable bases, new method of esti- 
mating, 166. 

Fox sandy loam, chemical and biological 
changes produced by treatment, 163. 
great groups, chemical analysis of col- 
loids, 600. 

greenhouse, electric sterilisation, Md. 

686 . 

groups, Pedalfer and Pedocal, charac- 
»teristics distinguishing, 748. 
Hagerstown, fertiliser requirement, 606. 
improvement, Idaho 9. 
inoculation, tee Legumes, inoculation. 
Leonardtown loam, fertility, effect of 
organic matter on. Md. 697. 


Holls — Continued. 

light, improvement, U.S.D.A. 507. 
iniiiiagement, of Brie County, New York, 
IN.Y.lComell 606. 
marsh, tee Marshes. 

mature, in Michigan, characteristics, 463. 
microbial activities in, 460. 
microstructure, genesis, factors affect- 
ing. 749. 

molybdenum in, determination, 742. 
muck, tee Muck soils, 
neutrality, restoring. Ark. 747. 
nitrogen content, tee Nitrification and 
Nitrogen. 

noncalcareous, determination of ex- 
changeable calcium and other bases. 
446. 

of Hawaii, phosphorus availability and 
fixation, 605. 

of Illinois, central upland prairie re- 
gion, origin of horisons, 760. 
of Illinois, easily soluble iron, manga- 
nese, and aluminum in, 469. 
of Iowa, pH determination, glass v. 

quinhydrone electrodes for, 807. 
of Italy, relation to climatic influences. 
308. 

of MasBacbusetts, potash in, availability. 
Mass. 812. 

of Ohio, corrosiveness. 660. 
of Orleans County, relation to orchard 
planting, [N.Y.] Cornell 601. 
of Pennsylvania, relation to human en- 
vironment in Appalachian Valley 
ridges, 762. 

of semiarid regions, characteristics, 453. 
of Texas, typical, base exchange proper 
ties, Tex. 766. 

of TJiiited States. U.S.D.A. 304. 
organic, classification system, essentials, 
747. 

organic matter in. see Organic matter, 
origin, t«rmB indicating, 747. 
oxidation-reduction potential, 766 : 

[ N.C. 9. 

peat, see Peat. 

pH measurements with hydrogen elec- 
trode. Arts. 12. 

properties, effects of exchangeable 
sodium, 756. 

red. in southeastern United States, 
genesis and mor]fiiol<wy, 749. 
red, nature and genetic relations of 
Terra Rossa and others, 750. 
reddish yellow, in eoutheastem United 
States, morphology, 749. 
relation to apple production in Hudson 
Valley. 758. 

relation to fruit growing in New York. 
rN.T.lOornell 11. 

relation to population centrums, 762. 
saline, of Oklahoma, salt content, 602. 
silt loam, Muskingum, CJheater, and 
Lansdale. aggregates dn, 751. 
so-called solonets, of CaUfornla, rsla 
tion to alkali soils, 468. 
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Soil* — Cpntinafd. 

Molonotif In north ceiitml Notvnttka, 
morphology, 454. 

BOloneti, meaning of term, 748. 
gterillaatlon by electricity, 706. 
■terllliatlon with electric paiteurlser, 
N.Y.State 216. 

■terllliatlon with eodlum arsonlte and 
sodium chlorate, 197. 
iterlliser*, electric, [N,Y.] Cornell 780. 
steriliiers, electric portable, types. 
[N.Y.lCornell 269. 

studies by Neubauer method, Ind. 166. 
subsurfhoe treatment with chloroplcrtn 
and with carbon bisulfide, machine 
for, 405. 

taxonomy In Indiana, 601. 
trace elements In, U.S.D.A. 697. 
tropical, oxidation of organic matter 
in, 168. 

undisturbed, mlcropedologlcal Htudies 
460. 

water-logged, biochemistry, 806. 
water loss from, device for measuring. 

458. 

wearing out, Oreg. 602. 
wind-blown, bacterial fiora, 106. 
Wisconsin drift, local variability in 
physical composition, 306. 

Solar radiation — 

effect on transpiration rate of Helian- 
thua oaniiMS, 317. 

observations on Mount St. Katherine, 
highly satisfactory, 169. 

Soioneti — see olso Soils. 

meaning of term, 748. 

Solutions — 

nutrient, see Culture media, 
regulating flow into culture vesiud, 760. 
standard, rapid method for making. .'iKU. 
Sophora aecundtftora poisonous to ilvestotk. 

Tex. 850. 

Sorghum — 

as emergency forage crop, Wis. 477. 
breeding, U.S.D.A. 626. 
diseases In Kenya Colony, 216. 
growing. Injurious after-effects. 482. 
seed treatment. 111. 792. 
variety tests. 111. 477. 
variety tests for sirup. Ark. 771. 
Sorgo— 

as emergency forage crop, Wis. 477. 
crossed with sugarcane, effect, U.S.D.A 
2T. 

hay yields after small grain. Oa. 328. 
sirup, manufacture, U.S.D.A. 680. 
sugarcane hybrids, production, IT.S.I)..\. 
625. 

variety tests for sirup, Ark. 771. 

South Chirollna Station, notes, 288. 

South Dakota Collage, notes, 736. 

South Dakota Station, notes, 786. 

Sows — see also Pigs and Swine. 

hrood, oottonsesd meal for, N.C. 79. 
brood, oats v. com for, lU. 625. 
milk production, variation in, Idaho 78. 


sxiBfflaea.';- ^ v” 

Soybean— • r 

downy mUd^ ^ nihihiA UJLDJk. 2il, 
egg powder, antHtlye properties in in- 
fant dieta^, 128«. 

flour and bread,, composition and char- 
acteristics, 418. 

flour, raw, antloxygcnic effect for lard, 
275. 

hay and alfalfa hay, comparison, 686. 
hay, digestibility, Vt. 678. 
milk, culinary uses, U.S.D.A. 721. 
milk in infant nutrition, 124. 
oil meal — 

bread, defatted, recipe and use in 
diabetic and obesity diets, 276. 
extraction of saponin from, 741. 
f(>edlng value, B.Dak. 88. 
method of preparing and value as 
protein supplement for pigs, Wis. 
626. 

palatability, effect of toasting. III. 
626. 

proteins, nutritive value, 678. 
oil, studies, U.S.D.A. 680. 
oil, use in paint. 111. 266. 
pasture for growing and fattening pigs. 
Ark. 828. 

seedlings, nodulation, factors affecting, 
828. 

Soybeans — 

and com for silage, [N.Y.lCornell 829. 
and corn. Interplanting, N.C. 28. 

\ as emergency forage crop, Wis. 477. 
as summer crop for green manure, 
U.S.D.A. 477. 

breeding, Ga. 828; 111. 477; N.C. 28; 

[N.Y.lCornell 771; U.S.D.A. 626. 
composition and characteristics, 413. 
cooking qualities. 111. 666. 
cost of production. 111. 668. 
culture, Idaho 884; 111. 477. 
culture experiments, Ind. 189 ; Ohio 28. 
effect of sulfur deficiency, 614. 
effect on corn yields, La. 774. 
effect on fat content of milk, 89. 
effect on nursing ewes, N.C. 79. 
effect on rice yields following, Ark. 771. 
fertility rotation experiments, Del. 29. 
ground, feeding value, B.Dak. 88. 
ground, utilisation for poultry, Del. 78. 
ground v. meal for chicks, 111. 626. 
harvesting for hay, Ohio, 32. 
hay yields after small grain, Ga. 828. 
improvement at Nanking, 828. 
in dairy rations, effect on vitamin A in 
butter, 688. 

in rotation, cultural needs, N.C. 28. 
iron and aluminum in, effect of potash 
fertilisation, N.C. 9. 
lecithin in, U.S.D.A. 680. 

Oklahoma grown, oil and protein in, 680. 
planting tests, Ga. 828. 
preceding tobacco, effect, N.C. 28. 
pubescent and glabrous characters, rela- 
tion to potato leafhopper injury, 870. 
seed characters in, IlL 477. 
utilisation as hay and by hogging off, 
N.C. 79. 
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Soybean! — Continued. 

Tarleties, palatability, U.S.D.A. 721. 
variety tests, Ga. 828 ; 111. 477 ; Ind. 
189; M.C. 28; Ohio 28; Pa. 328; 
P.R.Col. 189; U.S.D.A. 626. 
variety tests for seed and hay, Ark. 771. 
vernalization experiments, U.S.D.A. 025 
with com and with Sudan grass, tests, 
Ohio 28. 

Bparganium simplew, Pyihium debaryanum 
in, 660. 

Sparrows, English, In Illinois, intestinal 
parasites, 66. 

Bpathidewia — 

oerwMta n.sp., description, 72. 
rafilia n.sp., description, 72. 

Bphaeria geae and confused species, 213. 
Bphaeronaema n.spp., description, 788. 
Bphaeropaig — 

on elm in Illinois, 60. 
unidentified species on corn in Cali- 
fornia, 849. 

Spider beetle, hairy, of stored products in 
Canada, 814. 

Spider, black widow — 
account, Oreg. 241. 
biology and distribution, 828. 
life history and properties of venom, 
827. 

mud dauber wasp as predator, 877. 
prey of cuckoo bird wasp, 676. 

Spider, Madagascan, venomous properties, 
812. 

Spider mite, see Red spider. 

Spiders, prey of mud wasp, 676. 

Spiders, red, see Red spider. 

Spilonota ooellana, see Bud moth, eye- 
spotted. 

Spinach — 

injury from certain nitrogenous fer- 
tilisers, 640. 

Old Dominion, valuable for Ohio, Ohio 
199. 

varieties, effect of temperature and day 
length, 689. 

Bpiroehaeta — 

reourrentia, notes, 626. 
theUerit transmission to a blesbuck, 589. 
Spirochetosis of poultry, 847. 

Spiruroldea from French Indo-China, 227. 
Spittle insects or frogboppers, history. 

habits, and control, N.J. 288. 

Spleen .fractions compared with liver, kid- 
ney, and heart for severe anemia, 780. 
Splenectomy in domestic animals, operation 
of. 640. 

Splenitis, traumatic, with postoperative 
pyemia, 864. 

Bporotriohum oitH, notes, 607. 

Spotted fever. Rocky Mountain, tick, feed- 
ing habits, 877. 

Spray — 

gun disks, rate of wear, 868. 

injury from codling moth control, 669. 

materials, testing, 498. 

program for fruit insect control, 867. 


Spray — Continued. 

programs, dormant, new developments 
in, 818. 

residue removal — 

developments in, U.S.D.A. 200. 
effect of silicates of soda incorpo- 
rated with lead arsenate, 616. 
from apples. 111. 486. 
from currants, U.S.D.A. 686. 
studies, Idaho 86. 
with sodium silicate, new method, 
Wls. 618. 

residue, studies, 621 ; U.S.D.A. 816. 
Spraying — aee alao apeoijic cropa. 
stationary, 111. 649. 

Sprays — see alao Fungicides, Insecticides, 
and apeci/lo forms, 
copper, aee Copper. 

deposit, effect of concentrations of wet- 
ting agents, 616. 

dormant and delayed dormant, for 
aphids and red spiders, 517. 
frequent summer oil, effect on apple 
trees, 512. 
oil, aee Oil sprays, 
preparation and use, Oreg. 86. 
spreading and wetting agents, N.Y.State 
816. 

winter, ovicidal action, 67. 

Spruce — 

budworm on Michigan pine, 872. 
cones, pests of, 280. 

form-class volume tables, factors in- 
volved in application, 784. 
gnll aphid, notes, N.Y.State 816. 
growth on Whitney Park In Adiron- 
dacks, 47. 

insect enemies, key, 817. 

Sitka, seedlings, occurrence In south- 
eastern Alaska, available nitrogen as 
factor, 210. 

Squash vine borers, control, Wis. 618. 
Squashes — 

composition, relation to consistency of 
canned product, Ind. 840. 
winter, storage, N.Y.State 199. 

Stablefiy, notes, U.S.D.A. 816. 

Staghorn fern beetle of Australia, 876. 
Staining — 

differential, of nucleoprotein and mudn 
by dyes, 441. 

of isolated nuclear substances, 441. 
Stalk borers, parasites in Iowa, 71. 

Stallions, urine, oestrogenic hormone in, 26. 
Standards of living of farm families in Ne- 
braska, Nebr. ^8. 

Staphylococci — 

associated with mastitis, 648. 
serologic grouping, 846. 

Staphyloooooua — 

irilma, human and avian strains, 846. 
aiuroua, cause of food poisoning, 781. 
aureua, results of maggot therapy, 698. 
bacteriophage, inhibition, 846. 
food poisoning, mllk-bome epidemic, 846. 
Starch-— 

amylase viscosimetry, 742. 
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starch — Contlnaad. 

from com, new methods of making, 111. 

666 . 

from cull eweetpotatoes, U.S.D.A. 680. 
nltrogenona compoaltlon, 609. 
removal from plant tissues, Wis. 486. 
wheat, effects of heat exposure, 160. 
wheat, gelatlnlsation changes in, 111. 666. 
Starches, viscosity of dilute solutions, 600. 
Statistical methods — 

applied to economics, business, educa- 
tion, social and physical science, 
treatise, 768. 

for research workers, treatise, 179. 

Steel analysis, manganese determination in, 

688 . 

Steers— -eee also Cattle, beef, 
fattening — 

alfalfa meal v. long alfalfa for, 84. 
flsh V. linseed meal for, Md. 676. 
minerals and protein supplements 
for, Idaho 78. 

utilisation of corn crop for, Mich. 
248. 

feeding experiments, Wyo. 832. 
growing and fattening, feed consump- 
tion, Minn. 79. 

two-year-old grass, winter finishing. 
Tenn. 678. 

winter feeding, Ind. 248. 
yearling, grinding com for, 84. 
yearling, protein intake, [N.T.] Cornell 
828. 

Stellarla medio, root parasite of, 349. 
Stenochromatic, use of term, 766. 
StephanoderM lumpei, natural enemy, 827. 
StPTPum purpttreumj notes, 68. 

Sterility — 

due to ovarian dysfunction, 892. 
in cattle, 91. 

in cattle and swine, effect of feeding 
sprouted oats, 84. 
in cattle in South Africa, 892. 
in cotton, inheritance, 472. 
in swine and cattle, effect of feeding 
sprouted oats, 84. 
relation to dietary protein, 676. 
studies, Minn. 99. 

X-ray, in male mice, 827. 

Steriliser, low-pi*ee8ure steam, for milk palls 
on dai^ farms. Pa. 402. 

Sterilisers, chemical, for dairy use, com- 
parison, 111. 586. 

Stethoma panotiMn, life history and habits, 
77. 

8titbu9 apie&Ut, notes, U.S.D.A. 816. 
StUpnotip tpUoit, see Satin moth. 

Stinkbug — 

Bay’s, effects of cold weather, 617. 
southern green, control in citrus groves, 
667. 

Stock, see Livestock. 

Stock fooda* aae JMing stufla 
Stocks, doiOlcneas In, [M.Y.]ComeU 781. 
Stomach wot ma — *■ 

in swine, carbon diinUlde for removal, 
261. 


Stomach worms-— Ccmtiniied. 

parasitic larval stages, 640. 

Stomata — 

behavior, relation to nutrients, [K.Y.] 
Cornell 769. 
orientation, 18. 

Stomatitis, vesicular, IT.S.D.A. 698. 
Stomatitis, vesicular, virus, 846. 

Stomatodepia parasites of Diatraea, 286. 
Stomoxydlnae, development, comparative 
study, 828. 

8tomowy$ coMtram, see Stable 6y. 

Stoves, electric, surface heating elementa and 
ovens in, U.8.D.A. 782. 

Straw — 

fertility value, 111. 477. 
itch mite, notes, 76. 
role in preservation of nitrogen In soil, 
603. 

Strawberries — 

Blakemore, effect of plant spacing on 
production, U.B.D.A. 635. 
cold resistance in, 846. 
effect of day length, U.8.D.A. 686. 
effect of varying pH values on metabo- 
lism and general performance, Ark. 
776. 

fertiliser mixtures for, N.C. 606. 
firmness In. relation to temperature of 
fruit, 846. 
freeslng, 37. 

new bacterial species isolated from, 860. 
packing for market, Minn. 779. 
picking, handling, and refrigeration, 
Minn. 42. 

response to lime, N.C. 86. 
varieties, N.Y.State, 778. 
varieties and species, stomata of, 844. 


Strawberry — 

anthracnose and wilt, 647. 
black-stele root rot and wilt, HI. 497. 
blooms, blighting, thrlps not cause, 111. 


618. 

crown borer, serious enemy, 111. 518. 
crown moth, studies, Ark. 816. 
dwarf in North Carolina, U.S.D.A. 786. 
Ice cream, off flavor, relation to copper 
in, 90. 

June yellows, [N.Y.] State 786. 
leaf roller, parasite of, Idaho 67. 
nematode on gooseberries and- lilies, 
510. 

RM»ootonkt bud rot, 646. 
root disease, notes, Md. 646. 
root rot control, high fertility as aid, 
804. 

root rot studies, 647 ; N.Y.State 786. 
root weevil, notes, N.Y.State 816. 
runner plant production in southwest 


Texas, 845. 

•eeds, germination and technic of han- 
dling seedUngs, 846. 
situation in Louisiana, n.8.D.A. 712. 
woevil. notes. XJ.8.DA. 816. 


Streamt— 

flow, forecasting by 
159. 


snow rarveylng, 
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S treamg — Contlntied. 

improTement in national forests to de- 
velop better fishing, U.S.D.A. 66. 
Streptococci — 

detection In freshly drawn milk, 680. 
hemolytic, results of maggot therapy. 
698. 

human pathogenic, dissemination 
through cow’s udder, 257. 
of butter cultures, reduction of acetyl- 
methylcarbinol and dlaeetyl to 2, 
8-bntylene glycol, Iowa 842. 
of mastitis, 606 ; U.S.D.A. 603. 
of mastitis, examination of producer 
samples of milk for, 396. 

StreptococouB — 

equi, differentiation from other strepto- 
cocci by sensitivity to nascent phage. 
266. 

hetnothermophiluB n.sp., description, 
543. 

lactiB in nature, [N.Y.] Cornell 837. 
lactia, nutritional factors, 830. 
pyogeneB from man and iinimuis. differ- 
entiation, 101. 

Strongyloidea from French Indo-China, 227. 
Strongyloidea — 

bionomics, approach to problems. 004. 
papilloaua, notes, 644. 
ratti, single larva infections, 604. 
whole life cycle, 695. 

8trumigeny » — 

olypeata breviafttosa n.sp., description, 
377. 

rohtoeri n.sp., description, 377. 
Htrychnine, detection in carcasses and 
corpses, 640. 

Students, high school seniors, attitudes to 
ward farming and other vocations, S.C. 
121 . 

Stump land, economical reclamation, Minn. 
109. 

Btyaanua glomeratua, notes, 490. 

Subsistence homesteads program — 
from economists viewpoint, 563. 
from sociologist viewpoint, 668. 

Subsoils, impervious, cause. 111. 450. 

Suck fiy, tobacco, vector of tobacco mosaic, 
N.C. 50. 

Sucrose in plant tissue, synthesis, 464. 

Sudan grass — 

as emergency forage crop, Wls. 477. 
as summer crop for green manure, 
U.S.D.A. 477. 
culture. 111. 477. 
digestibility, Vt. 678. 
findings, Minn. 99. 

for growing and fattening pigs. Ark. 828. 
vernalisation experiments, U.S.D.A. 625. 
Sugar — see also Sugars. 

beet. Increasing uniformity, U.S.D.A. 
580. 

com, V. cane sugar, nutritive value. 111. 
568. 

excess, removal from potatoes following 
low temperature storage, U.S.D.A. 721. 


Sugar — Continued. 

factory filter press mud, utilisation, P.R. 
Col. 150. 

in blood, see Blood sugar, 
in milk, tests for, 448. 
industry, Australian, control, 718. 
invert, small amounts, determination in 
absence and presence of sucrose, 800. 
milk V. cane, effect on growth in young 
animals, U.S.D.A. 78. 
solutions, clarification, 801. 

Sugar beet — see also Beet, 
bacterial leaf spot, 604. 
byproducts, feeding value for steers, 
Wyo. 882. 

curly top blight resistant variety, tests, 
Idaho 50. 

curly top, breeding for resistance to, 
U.S.D.A. 646. . 

curly top disease, ontogeny of phloem 
in, 855. 

curly top systems. Initial localisation 
and spread, Calif. 855. 
diseases, fungus, at Rothamsted and 
Woburn, 647. 

factory process water, treatment by 
coagulation. 110. 

leaf spot, breeding for resistance to, 
U.S.D.A. 646. 

nematode, effect of ammonium thiocya- 
nate, 509. 

nematode, parasite of shadscale in Utah 
809. 

nematodes, notes, 656. 
petioles as indicators of soil fertility 
needs, Colo. 18. 

Bderotium rot, soil amendments for, 
849. 

Sugar beets — 

and com rotation, effect, U.S.D.A. 646. 
boron deficiency disease in, 790. 
culture experiments, 28, 29. 
fertiliser applications, machine for, 607. 
fertiliser experiments, 28, 29. 
greenhouse pot tests, experimental error 
in, 799. 

infestation by Neotylenohua abulboaua, 
511. 

production, machinery for, U.S.D.A. 540, 
702. 

seed production, space isolation v. bag- 
ffing, 88. 

seed setting, factors affecting, 631. 
yields, effect of alfalfa and farm manure, 
U.S.D.A. 186. 

Sugarcane — 

and sugarcane soils, effect of ground 
limestone, 108. 

bagasse and foliage, cKsellulose produc- 
tion from, P.B.C 0 I. 160. 
beetle, notes, Oa. 866. 
borer, control, 618 ; La. 70. 
borer, control by Held oolonlaations of 
Triehogramma minutim, 812. 
borer, effect of climatic conditions, 874. 
borer in south India, 822. 
breeding, U,8.D.A. 625. 
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Sagarcftne — Coatlnned. 

breeding in Bgypt, 482. 
crossed with sorgo, effect, U.8.D,A. 27. 
cultnre, diseases, and pests in Autlgna. 
800, 

damping-olt, P.R.C 0 I. 212. 
disease resistance In, La. 54. 
disease resistance, inheritance, U.S.IXA.. 
646. 

diseases in Uganda, 64. 
ensyme action In, studies, Hawaii Sugar 
Planters’ 178. 

experiments in British Oulana. 836. 
experiments, summary. La. 88. 
fertiliser tests. Interpretation of re- 
sults, 192. 

froghopper blight resistant varieti<M, 
288. 

gummosis disease, history, 866. 
harvested, deterioration. TT.8.D.A. 580 
insects, abundance in 1084 and 1086. 
666 . 

insects, control In Hawaii. 67. 

Juices, clarification and composition 
n.S.D.A. 680. 

lands, drainage, TT.8.D.A. 640. 
mosaic, first records in I'uerto Rico 
P.R.C 0 I. 604. 

mosaic in Gearfi, Brasil, 221. 
mosaic in Tanganyika, 787. 
mosaic, organisms associated with. 666 
mosaic, relative resistance in throe 
mosaic-infected lones, P.R.Col. 212. 
moth borer, giant intercepted in Hono- 
lulu, Hawali.8ugar Planters’ 284. 
pests in Bengal, 867. 
pests In Guatemala. Hawaii. Sugar 
Planters* 220. 

pineapple disease in Puerto Rico, 856. 
red rot fungus, biology, U.S.D.A. 646. 
research, P.R. 189. 

ripening and effect of topping, U.S.D.A 
681. 

root borer, control, P.R.Col. 228. 
root diseases, studies, P.R.Col. 212, 604. 
seedlings, disease resistance tests. 800 
seedings, nomenclature and genetics, 84. 
seedlings, selection methods. 631. 
sirup, manufacture, tT.8.D.A. 680. 
sorgo hybrids, production, TT.8.D.A. 625. 
stinkliig rot, description, 666. 

Suvars — see also Glucose, Lactose, 8ucrose 
etc, 

of assimilating leaves, 768. 

Hulfate — 

determination, new volumetric methofl 
166. 

of ammonia, see Ammonium sulfate, 
of potash, see Potassium sulfUte. 
sulfur, minute quantities, determination 

684. 

Sulfur — 

combined, carried down by rain to soil. 
304, 

dioxide absorption by alfUlfh leaf tissues 

effect, 862. 

effect on BCilary sheep, 882. 


Sulfur-^-CoBtlnued. 

mixtures, see Lt ne - suMnr . 
partide siae and dlq^eruldn, relatlmi to 
fungicidal eflUdency, Bel. 69. 
rote in poultry rattoii, Wia. 626. 
slgniflcance as minor plant foed^ 462. 
toxicity to insects, IN.Y.lCom^ 809. 
Sulfuric acid for weed control, GaUf. 686. 
8un spots, periodical osdBations in, 802. 
8unfiower — 

effects of sulfur deficiency, 616. 
powdery mildew, beterothslllsa, 656. 
silage, see Silage, 
weevil, control, HI. 512. 

Sunflowers, breeding, Minn. 27. 

Sunn-hemp wilt, history and symptoms, 52. 
Sunshine, diffused and total ra^tlon, rela- 
tion to duration, 159. 

Superfetation In the cat, 827. 

Su t)erphosphateB — 

ammonlated, efflciency for cotton, 80. 
direct use of, 814. 

heavy application deeply Incorporated in 
orchard soil, effect, N.H. 200. 
superiority to raw rock phosphates, 
Idaho 9. 

Surra — 

bovine, in India, 269. 
in Philippines, studies, 259. 
single cell transmission, 259, 640. 
Swamp fever, eee Anemia, equine infectious. 
Swede diseases, fungus, at Rothamsted and 
Woburn, 647. 

Swedes — 

optimum soil reaction, 808. 

V. potatoes in ration of cows, 886. 

Sweet com — sec oteo Corn. 

and field com, hybridisation, P.R.C 0 I. 
198. 

bacterial wilt, resistance to, inheritance, 
Mich. 222. 

Black Mexican inbreds and hybrids, 
chromosome studies, 471. 
breeding, Md. 626; Md. 686; Minn. 27. 
culture, [N.Y.lComdl 686. 
diseases, 498. 

fertiliser requirements, HI. 889, 840. 
grown for seed, distance to be planted 
from other com, 840. 
hybrid strains resistant to bacterial wtlt, 
development, Wia. 497. 

Improvement, 111. 486. 
inbred strains, testing and utilisation, 
Conn. [New Haven] 882. 
planting methods, HI. 486. 
shipment to New York market, P.R.Col. 
198. 

soluble polysaccharides in, properties, 
487. 

varieties, Pa. 888. 
varieties, new, Wls. 486. 
variety tests, 86; Md. 686. 

Sweet peas, effect of nitrate-nitrogen con- 
centration of soil, [N.Y.] Cornell 781. 
Sweetclover — 

as snmmer crop for green manure, U.8. 
D.A. 477. 
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Sweetclover — Continued. 

breeding, Idabo 27 ; U.B.D.A. 626. 
culture experiments, Ohio 28. 
cutting tests, Ohio 28. 
silage, aee Silage, 
studies, Minn. 27. 
variety tests, Ohio 28. 
vitamin A in under pasturage conditions 
and fed green, 677. 

Sweetpotato— 

Maryland Golden, stem rot of, P.R.Col. 

212 . 

proteins, nutritive value, 413. 
ring spot disease, control, N.C. 61. 
root rot, studies, N.C. 61. 
stem rot, P.R.Col. 212. 
stem rot and pox, control, Md. 640. 
stem rot in west Tennessee, control, 647. 
storage houses, planning and construc- 
tion, N.J. 270. 

weevil. West Indian, control, 618, 
Sweetpotatoes — 

as food medium for pomace fly cultures, 
286. 

cull, utilization for starch, U.B.DA.. 4, 
580. 

culture experiments, N.C. 28. 
fertilizer mixtures for, N.C. 28, 606. 
for seed, fumigation with paradichloro- 
benzene, U.S.D.A. 815. 
varieties resistant to root knot nema- 
todes, N.C. 51. 
variety teste, P.R. 189. 

Swine — «€6 also Pigs otuf Sows, 
diseases, acute, 680. 
diseases, control, Minn. 90. 
diseases, studies, U.B.DA. 698. 
erysipelas organism, susceptibility of the 
flicker to, 868. 

erysipelas, studies, 100; U.B.DA. 698. 
fever, studies, 689. 

Influenza virus, distribution, 645. 
lymph glands, abscessed, U.B.DA. 698. 
Sylepta derogata, notes, 220. 

Symptomatic anthrax, see Blackleg. 
Synchytrlum endobioticum. Immunity studies, 
58. 

Byngamua spp. in wild birds, 668. 

ByngamuB trachea, notes, 226. 

Syringomyelia in a Jersey calf, 397. 

Byetena, see Flea beetles. 

Tabanidae of Delaware, Dd. 66. 

Tdbanus — 

genus in Utah, key, 669. 
striatus, role in surra outbreak, 269. 
suMfrons, studies, Ark. 816. 
utahensis n.sp., description, 669. 
Tacbinariae, Palearctic, classification, 811. 
Tachinldae— 

New North American, 72. 
reared primary parasites of, 826. 
TaehypterelWs quadrigibhus, see Apple eur- 
culio. 

Taenia tenuiooUis, redescription, 76. 
Taeniothrips — 

oardatnomi n.8p., description, 870. 
gladioU, see Gladiolus thrlps. 


Taeniothrips — Continued. 

n.8p., description, 810. 

Tamerlanea bragai in kidneys of fowls, 401. 
Tanaemyrmem oompressus of south India, 
biology and economic status, 825. 
Tankage — 

as source of protein for dairy cows. 
Mass. 886. 

V. cheese meal in pig rations, Wis. 526. 
Tannic acid — 

effect on tobacco-mosaic rlrns, 667. 
histological applications, 767. 

Tannin from bark of Pacific coast hemlock, 
U.S.D.A. 680. 

Tapeworms — 

immunization of animals against, 640. 
in poultry, control and prevention, Mich. 
268 . 

in sheep, treatment, 645. 
studies, 546. 

Tar distillate sprays, N.Y.Btate 815. 

Tar oils, standardisation as Insecticides, 666. 
Tariff, effectiveness, methods of determin- 
ing, 716. 

Tarnished plant bug Injury to celery, [N.T.] 
Cornell 809. 

Taro, variety tests, P.R. 189. 

Tax delinquency — 

farm, Md. 712 ; Mich. 714. 
farm, and land transfers, Ga. 406. 

In rural towns, Wis. 654. 
indebtedness in drainage and levee dis- 
tricts, Ark. 866. 
rural, U.B.D.A. 712. 

Tax limitation, 16 mill, on forest property 
and communities of Michigan, 870. 

Tax problems of farmers’ cooperatives, Okla 
116. 

Tax relief through rational expenditure con- 
trol, 712. 

Taxation — 

farm, local government as approach to, 
712. 

farm, problems in Ontario, 866. 
forest, in United Btates, U.B.D.A. 715. 
forest, reforms dependent on correction 
of general tax defects, U.S.D.A. 115. 
surveys, Minn. 45. 

'Paxes — 

farm and ranch, trend In Texas, Tex. 
870. 

farm real-estate, U.S.D.A. 712. 
farm, relation to net cash receipts. Ark. 
866 . 

general property, trends In South Da- 
kota, S.Dak. 668. 

processing, alternatives for, U.S.D.A. 
115. 

processing and problems of, 271. 
processing, effects, U.B.D.A. 712. 
processing, the farmeri* tariff, Okla. 
664. 

Tea — 

diseases, studies, 212. 

insects affecting, 614. 

root disease due to ArsMlIsria 787. 

storage and fenulnation^ 218, 
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Technical terms, definitions, report of com- 
mittee on, 808. 

Teeth — 

and supporting stroctore, effect of mag- 
nesium defidenoy, 724. 
caldum in dentine, effect of dentine. 
286. 

decay, control and arrest, endogmioua 
factors in, 801. 

mottled enamel of from single dose of 
fluorine, 180. 

mottled enamel of, in children in Ari- 
Bona, 427. 

of rats, effect of deficient mineral salts, 
569 . 

Telenominae, African, rerlsion, 70. 

Temperature — see also Climate and Boil 
temperature. 

coastal and inland, effect of Atlantic 
Ocean, U.8.DA.. 7. 
distribution in Pennsylvania, 450. 

Florida air, possible predictive factor 
for, 440. 

high, shifting of perlodidty in plants 
by, 468. 

of New England, tJ.B.D.A. 7. 

Tennessee University, forestry courses, 730. 

Tent caterpillar, eastern, notes. Ark. 816. 

Tenthredinld larvae, anatomy, 67. 

Teosinte and corn hybrids, cytogenetics of, 
472. 

Termites — 

biology and control. 818. 
damp-wood, role of fungi in diet, Calif. 

666 . 

of Indo-Chlna, injuries to living vegeta- 
tion and to finished wood, 818. 

Terrace outlets, design and costs, 708. 

Terraces — 

construction, use of elevating graders i 
in, 708. 

level, net Income resulting from, 
[Ok]a.]Fnnhandle 264. 
new type, and new terracing machines, 
702. 

Terracings 

equipment, sine of, 861. 
farm land in Oeorifia, 112. 
madiinery and terrace construction 
practices, 861. 

Testicular hormone — 

dissolved in oil, assay and absorption, 
24. 

effect on cryptorchld rats, 24. 
injections, effect on adult male rats, 24. 
simaltaneons administration with antul- 
trin and prolan, 25. 

Tetraaampe diprimt n.Bp., description, 825. 

Tetradkm vUrpinion n.var., notes, 876. 

Tetrachloreithylene— > 

anthelmintic eficiency, effect of starve- 
turn, 257. 

tests against rabbit parasites, 648. 

Tetraethyl ]ead» satEmoek effect, 268. 

Tttrmuptam fmMaM tn Oalifbmia, 625. 

ye lro niwUi ai UUrnkm* see Bed spider. 

^exas fever, see Piro pl a sin os i s. 
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Tetas Station bnlledna and dieidaas, ab* 
streets, 141. 

Textile- 

industry, pneumatic appUanoes, 287. 
Institute in llkley, England, silver Jubi- 
lee conference, 267. 

Textiles— fee alto Fabrics. 

Insect enemies, control, 68. 

Thallium, possibility of secondary poisoning 
from, U.S.DAU 611. 

TheoHa eoMotij notes, 664. 

TheeUn — 

administered to birds, response to, 826. 
effect on mammary rudiments of male 
mice, 25. * 

effect on plumage and eye color of black- 
bird, 628. 

TheUeria — 

annulata infection of young calves in 
Baghdad dairies, 856. 
tnutans, notes, 854. 

Thelaaia ohungktnffenHa from China, 227. 
ThielaiHopsia — 

hasioola, cultural variations, 802. 
hasioola, notes, 801. 
pturadowa, notes, 224, 856, 861. 
Thiocyanogen number, 588. 

Thioneine, blood, effect of diet, 180. 
Thistle— 

Canada, BoleroHnia wilt of, 668. 

Russian, bay, digestibility and feeding 
value, 89. 

Thorne, C. E., 1846-1986, editorial, 577. 
Tbrlpe — 

as vectors of plant disease, 517. 
injury to peach nursery stock, 869. 
on cotton, 229. 
on mint, Ind. 69. 

Thrips imaginis — 

egg production and longevity, 819. 
outbreaks, prediction and control, 282. 
Thrips tdlHioi, tee Onion thrlps. 

Tbrosoofptso citri, life history, economic 
status, and control, 286. 

Thrush in fowls, 866. 

Thnrberla weevil, notes, U.S.D.A. 815. 
Thyroid, d^ccated, effect on toxicity of 
fluorosis in chicks, 529. 

Thyroxin — 

administered to birds, response to, 826. 
effect on plumage and eye color of black- 
bird, 628. 

Thysanoptera of Egypt, 819. 

Tick fevm*, tee Piroplasmosis. 

Ticks — tee alto Cattle tick. 

control work under C W. A., DeL 66. 
eradication, U.S.D.A. 698. 
from bat guano, 827. 
in Argentina, list of species, 827. 
new species, vector of relapsing fever in 
California, 100. 
seasonal prevalence, 695. 

Tiger beetles of South Carolina, 876. 

Tile, reinforced, for low-cost floors, 865. 
Tillage— 

machinery, U.8.D.A. 1(>8. 
studies, Ohio 28. 

tools, measurement of forces on, 706. 
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Timber — eee aleo Lumber oiul Wood. 
beDding, 408. 

coUapee and reconditioning, 408. 
decay, Minn. 50. 

for Btmctural oae, design, working 
stresses, and preservatiye treatment, 
112 . 

growing and logging practice in South- 
west and in Black Hills region, 
U.S.D.A. 783. 

mechanical tests In common use. 265. 
stands, even-aged, normal-yield and 
stand tables for, 784. 
stands, form-class volume tables, factors 
involved in application, 784. 

Timbers, Australian, brittle heart in, 662. 
Timothy — 

fertility rotation experiments. Del. 20. 
flies, life history and characteristicn, 
670. 

flies, systematic position and distribu- 
tion, 670. 

hay and alfalfa hay, comparison, data 
from, 686. 

hay, vitamins in, effect of stage of ma- 
turity and curing method, 242. 
heading and flowering at different lati- 
tndes, 108. 
vitamin A in, 240. 

Timulla orimtalii, proposed new name for 
MuHlla dimidiata, 75. 

Tin restriction plan, international, 718. 

Tinea graneUa, see- Grain moth, European. 
Tineid hosts, parasites bred from, list, 374. 
Tineoia hieelllella, see Clothes moth, web- 
bing. 

Tipula mingn^ on mint, Ind. 60. 

TiratMba trUOwgremma, control, 70. 

Tissues from lethal embryos, behavior in 
vitro, 628. 

Toad- 

giant, biological control of insect pest 
by, 865. 

South African clawed, use for diagnos- 
ing pregnancy, 26. 

Tobacco- 

acreage, yield, and production, revised 
estimates, 1866-1929, U.S.D.A. 873. 
bacterial wilt, control by sulfur, N.C. 50. 
beetle control, trapping experiments, 
U.B.D.A. 78. 

beetle larvae, effect of low temperatures, 
U.8.D.A. 815. 

beetle, notes, U.SJI.A. 816. 
black root rot and Mack shank resist- 
ance, breeding for, N.C. 60. 
black shank in Tbnnessee, U.SJ>.A. 850. 
blue mold, studies, N.C. 50. 
boron deficiency in, U.S.D.A. 646. 
breeding. If d. 625 ; Pa. 828. 
breeding for disem resistance, U.S.D.A. 
646. 

Canadian, exporting, 867. 
chewing, consumption in United States, 
1905-84, Wis. 554. 
cost of production and yield, N.C. 116. 
culture in Canada, 681. 


Tobacco — Continued. 

diseases, 498; U.S.D.A. 496. 
diseases and decays, 604. 
diseases, virus, review, 800. 
downy mildew, control, 504, 647 ; N.C. 
84. 

downy mildew, history and symptoms, 
B.C. 55. 

downy mildew on tomatoes, eggplants, 
and pepper, 506. 

effect of natural weed fallow, U.S.D.A. 
27. 

effect of weed growth, U.S.D.A. 625. 
experiments, N.C. 28. 
fermentation, causes, Wis. 477. 
fertiliser applications, machine for, 607. 
fertiliser experiments, Md. 625; P.R. 
Col. 189. 

fertiliser mixtures for, N.C. 606. 
fertiliser recommendations, N.C. 84. 
fire-holding capacity and calcium con- 
tent, 682. 

flea beetle, control with calcium arse- 
nate, 239. 

flea beetle, notes, U.S.D.A. 815. 

Florida cigar-wrapper, soil-temperature 
studios, 647, 657. 

Havana Seed, growth and nitrogen as 
slmllation, 194. 

horn worm, notes, U.S.D.A. 815. 
in rotations, fertiliser and quality tests, 
Pa. 828. 

insects affecting, 514. 
investigations, Md. 625. 
leaf curl, 792. 

leaf, organic acids of, determination, 
295. 

leaf spot epidemics, cause, U.S.D.A. 
646. 

mosaic and wildfire, 787. 
mosaic, breeding for resistance to, 
P.B.C01. 212. 

mosaic infection, soil contamination as 
factor, 801. 

mosaic resistant variety, 856. 
mosaic, role of aphids in, Wis. 497. 
mosaic strains, cause of burn, 646. 
mosaic virus, absolute concentration, 
serological estimate, 55. 
mosaic virus, chemical studies, 657. 
mosaic virus, cultural studies, 801. 
mosaic virus, infectlvity, effect of tan- 
nic acid, 667. 

mosaic, virus, inhibiting effect on one 
of its mutants, 649. 
mosaic virus, location and concentra- 
tion within host cell, 646, 801. 
mosaic virus, persistence in soil and 
transmission, N.C. 50. 
mosaic virus, poasilde chemical nature, 
801. 

mosaic virus preparations, activity, 56. 
mosaic virus, else of particles in, 55. 
mosaic, yellow, movement of virus 
agent in, M8. 

moth, notes, U.8J>..A, 815. 
narcotic virus disease affstffiiiit 
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Tobacco — Contliiticd. • 

aieotliio content, fftctoni affecting, TJJi. 
D.A. 625. 

open llre-cnred Kentucky, excenive 
■moke odor, 682. 

plant, chemical changes during growth, 
Conn.[N«ir Haven] 161. 

Poaa Type 66, aeod-setting in, 885. 

Hng spot, acquired Immunity, relation 
to virus conoentration« 785^ 
ring spot vinia. spontaneous infection, 
216. 

root knot, control, N.C. 84. 
root rot In Canada, 801. 
roots attecked by nematodes, anatomical 
cbangas, 868. 

seed bed midge, control, N.C. 67. 
seeds, Florida cigar-wrapper, germina- 
tion, 647. 

soil disinfection, 647. 

■pray solntlons, preparation, U.8.D.A. 

866 . 

stalk weevil, notes, U.S.D.A. 376. 
stem rot in Bengal, 56. 
tree^ anabasine in leaves and roots, 
n.8.Djk. 816. 
variety tests, N.C. 28. 
wildfire, control, X^. 850, 866. 
Wisconsin leaf, amount used in scrap 
chewing tobacco, Wis. 554. 
worm, control with calcium arsenate. 
289. 

Tobaccol, insecticide action, 812. 

Toluol vapor for tobacco downy mildew con- 
trol, 606. 

Tomato — 

bacterial wilt, breeding for resistance to, 
P.B.C 0 I. 212. 

bacterial wilt, control by sulfur, N.C. 60. 
blossom-end rot In greenhouses, relation 
to watering treatment, 842. 
canners, two important insect pests con- 
fronting, 68. 

combination streak virus, effect of 
chemicals, 858. 


dlmmses, 498. 

diseases in seedlings, control, 646. 
diseases of Hungary, survey, 800. 
downy mildew, notes, 505. 
fmitworm, importance to canners, 68. 
Fuiorlwm wUt, physiology of resistance 
and sosceptibility, Hd. 646. 
juke cocktails, antiscorbutic potency, 
425. 

juice, commercially canned v. laboratory- 
prepared, as antiscorbutics, 425. 
juke, conunevcially canned, vitamin A 


in, 886. 

juice, honw canned, vitamin C in, Wis. 


668 . 

leaves, sbuUI caterpillar on, Ga. 868. 
metabolism, effects of mosaic, 648. 
mooak, y^low, movement of virus agent 
In, 6& 

mogak, yellow, purification of virus, 649. 
ONfra tip Mddk 669. 
pSitiC 6^ 


Tomato — Ckntinoed. 

Pinwofoi, stndks,.872; Pa. 867. , 
plant, growth, effect of soil reaction, 
487. 

plants, boron deficiency^ symptoms, 468. 
plants, effect of nutrients on water re- 
lations, Pa. 841. 

plants, overvegetative, cause of fallwe 
to set fruit, 87. 

plants, responses in solutkn etdtures 
with deficiencies and excesses of es- 
sential elements, Md. m. 

Pkosporo rot, 56. 

roots attacked by nematodes, anatomical 
changesr 868. 

seedling bypocotyls, vascular anatomy, 
relation to nutrients, Ark. 776. 
seeds, viability, effect of temperature 
and moisture, 777. 

Beptwria leaf spot, Md. 646. 
spotted wilt in Ontario, 800. 
wilt, notes, Ga. 860. 
wilt, varietal resistance, Md. 857. 
yellows, graft v. insect transmissions, 
867. 

Tomatoes — 

A chromosomes of, types, 180. 
and prepared tomato products, develop- 
ment of color in, Md. 686. 
bacteria on skins, f22. 
breeding, N.Y.8tate 777. 
broomrape as parasite, 785. 
canned, quality, factors affecting. Ark. 
874. 

cannery, grades, 718. 
culture, [N.T.] Cornell 686. 
cyanamide experiments with, Ohio 640. 
fertiliser experiments, Md. 625. 
fertiliser requirements, PK.C<fi. 198. 
fertilisers and varieties, Ga. 887. 
fruit cracking, prevention, Md. 686. 
fruit defect in, effect of heredity, Tex. 
87. 

fruit setting in, [N.Y.] Cornell 777. 
grading, artificial light as aid, 488. 
greenhouse, blossom-end rot, relation to 
watering treatment, 842. 
greenhouse, breeding, 86. 
greenhouse, economical amounts of so- 
dium nitrate for, B.I, 841. 
greenhouse, fertilisation, HI. 486. 
greenhouse, growth in soils of different 
reaction, effect of nitrate and anr- 
monlum nitrogen,. 487. 
in transit and in storage, Pkmnp rot 
deTel<q;>ment, IJ.8.DA. 658. 
mineral deficiencies in, symptonm, 199; 
Md. 611. * 

new early, notes. Pa. 888. 
of different colors, vitamin A In, 
UJB.DJL 721. 

pufliness in, control, tJ.8.D.A. 686. 
root development, effect of fertiliser 
placement, 888. 

taste, relation to pH and total acidity, 
690. 
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Tomatoes — Continued. 

variation in temperature and color de- 
velopment, 488. 
varieties, new. 111. 486. 
variety, new, Wis. 486. 
variety tests. Ark. 776. 
variety tests, methods in, 341. 
wrapping materials, 1U9. 
yield and cracking, effect of irrigation, 
maturity, and shading, 488. 

TorUif pollination studies, 829. 

Tortriw oitrana, aee Orange tortriz. 

Tortriz hosts, parasites hred from, list, 874. 
Torula sp., notes, 592. 

Towels, turkish, physical and chemical an- 
alyses, U.S.D.A. 732. 

Township, New Jersey rural, survey of life, 
resources and government, 720. 
Towaaoaria leonina, life history, 77. 
Towoplastna invading brain of voles, 668. 
Traohelua tabidua, notes, Ohio 230. 

Tractor — 

engine, use of low grade oils in, 111. 549. 
one-plow, vegetable seeder and culti- 
vator for. Pa. 402. 

Tractors — 

cost of using in Great Plains and north- 
west, U.S.D.A. 712. 
cost records, Mich. 273. 
economic relation to grain farm or- 
ganisation, Wash. 118. 
farm, tractive efficiency, Iowa 403. 
rubber tires for. III. 549; Ohio 706; 
Pa. 401. 

stop hitches for. Pa. 401. 
tests, Nebr. 706. 

using kerosene and alcohol as motor 
fuels, comparison, 861. 

V. horses as source of farm power, 716. 
Trade, international, relation to, 867. 
Traffic- 

highway, in Rhode Island, cbaracterls> 
tics, U.S.D.A. 860. 

survey of Connecticut, report, U.B.D.A. 
860. 

Trailers, rubber-tired equipment for, Ohio 
706. 

Trametes, key and r4sum4 of genus. Pa. 48. 
Transpiration — 

and pressure deficit, 19. 
effect of sulfate-hydrated lime mlztores 
on, Ohio 20. 

effect of sulfur-containing spray mate- 
rials^ Ohio 20. 

effect on plants, [N.Y.]ComeU 769. 
of Helianthua onnuua, effect of solar la- 
diation, 817. 

’f'rapella ainenaia and Stmatnum MUmm, 
gametogenesis and embryogeny, 478. 

Tree- 

hoppers, control, 111. 780. 
hoppers of Indiana, annotated list, 870. 
rings in New England, 46. 
species, comparative germination on va- 
rious kinds of surface-soil material, 
809. 

tags, metal, gnawing by rodents, 47. 


Tree — Continued. ' 

wounds, dressings for, [N.Y.] Cornell 

778. 

Trees — 

air in superficial conducting tracts of. 
174. 

and erosion control, 788. 
common New Jersey, fruits and seeds 
of, N.J. 88. 

coniferous, see Conifers, 
development in western Oklahoma, 645. 
disease survey in western Massachu- 
setts, U.S.DA.. 211. 

for game food, propagation, Mich. 208. 
forest and shade, insects attacking, 
U.B.D.A 815. 
forest, diseases, Minn. 50. 
form-class volume tables, factors in- 
volved in application, 784. 
growth in lyslmetets, relation to soil 
type and soil temperature, N.Y.Btate 

779. 

hardwood, second growth, growth rate, 
Mich. 210. 

hardwood, winter injury in 1933-84, 
496. 

largest in the world, 495. 
planting in brush fields, treatment to 
insure survival, U.S.D.A. 45. 
power pruning, 210. 
reaction to liming, B.I. 848. 
relation to soil erosion control, 495. 
selection and pruning, 207. 
shade, fertilisation in the nursery, 848. 
shade, insect enemies, 515. 
shade, slime fluzes, 60. 
shade, smoke injury to, 59. 
shelter belt proposed in Great Plains, 
climatic effects, 597. 
shelter belt, tests at Mandan, N.Dak., 
U.8.D.A. 685. 

shelter belt, value of black locust for, 
Idaho 85. 

standing, moisture determination, meth- 
ods, 784. 

TVehemiella n.sp., description, 819. 
Trematode — 

from ruminants, life history, 695. 
new species in kidneys of fowls, 401. 
parasite from a Corean wild duck, 847. 
Trematodes, transplanting method, 694. 
TriboUum oonfuaufn, aee Flour bMtle, con- 
fused. 

Trichinae in dogs and cats in Copenhagen 
and in man and pigs in Denmark, 896. 
TVioMndlo-* 

larrae, migration, 850. 
apirulU, infectivity after successlTc feed- 
ings to rabbits, 694. 
spiroUfj notes, 694. 

THohobaric — 

brkNselli n.sp., deacription» U.B.D.A. 876. 
ohtmpUmi n.sp., descriptton, U.8.D.A. 
876. 

genus, spedes, tarietieil, and synonyms, 
with type IbbaUtiqs,; 876. 

ma/or n.sp., description, 8t6. 
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mueorm n.ip., description, U.S.D.A. 97B. 

Triohoderma lignorum, role in diet of damp- 
wood termitef, Calif. 666. 

Triohogramma minutum — 

effect of climatic conditions, 674. 
field colonisation for sugarcane borer 
control, 812. 

new race in Florida, 241. 
notes, 75; La. 70. 

synonym of Triohogramma evaneacena, 
377. 

Tri<aiogramma pretioaa, synonym of Tricho- 
gramma oml^phagaa, 877. 

Tfichomonaa — 

oolumlae in pigeons and doves. 858. 
foetua infection of cattle, acquired Im- 
mnnlty, 604. 

Trichomoniasis, mortality in turtrays due to, 
701. 

Triohoat ro u ggtaa 

longiapioularia In cattle in United States, 
847. 

spp., drugs tested against, 257. 
spp., notes, 544. 

spp., second ecdysis of infective larvae, 

66 . 

tenuia, notes. 226. 

TH/ldaphia phaaooU — 
notes, U.S.D.A. 816. 
on roots ot cotton, 233. 

Trlgonalidae, reared primary parasites of, 
826. 

Tripaaeum, Zea, and Buchlaena, trIgeneric 
hybrid, 188. 

Tritioum — 

crosses, character combinations in rela- 
tion to endosperm development. 621. 
Sagnaldia hybrids, research, 188. 
spp. and BaynoMHa villoea^ Intergeneric 
hybrids, 768. 

Trout — 

eggs, rate of development, relation to 
temperature, [N.Y.] Cornell 809. 
nutritional requirements, [N.Y.] Cornell 
809. 

Truck — 

crops on Hagerstown soils, fertillsei's 
for, Pa. 888. 
crops, studies, Minn. 86. 
farms, costs and returns in new truck 
area, 8.C. 117. 

Trucks, see Motor trucks. 

Trypaflavlne^ 

and trypan Uue, comparison for piro- 
plasmosis treatment, 864. 
treatment for anaplasmosis and foot- 
and-mouth disease, 848. 

Trypan blue and trypafiavine, comparison 
for piroplasfflosis treatment, 864. 

Trypanoaoma — 

bmoei of equines, treatment with antl- 
laK^ea n, 864. 

congoiama, anthnosan-fastness, 264. 
oongplaaaa of canines, symptomatology 
and treatment, 254. I 
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TrypanoaoiAa — Continued. 

agiHparaumt ^Eect of Iq^ temperature, 
849. 

aquipardum metabolism, effect of carbo- 
hydrates, 102. 

h^tpieum, isolation from cerebrospinal 
finld of horses, 700. 

hippiown, natural infection of vampire 
bats with, 849. 

vivao, parasite of livestock in Mauritius, 
849. 

Trypanosomiasis — 

and tsetse flies, 847. 
equine, administration of styrylqulno- 
line in, 264. 

equine, mercuric chloride test in, 700. 
of domestic animals, symptomatology, 
264. 

Tsetse fly^ eradication, 847. 

Tnha root, summary of lnfomiatl4mr,;^0. 
Tnbeime hadlii— . ; 

avian, eomplieatioa In ^ 

tuberculosis, Wis. 689. , 

avian, human sensitisation to purified 
protein derivative, 846. 
circulation in tuberculous animals, 891. 
effect of caustic hypochlorite, 102. 
virulence, modification, 265. 

Tuberculin — 

derived from nonprotein media, 396. 
greater purity and efllciency, U.S.D.A. 
98. 

preparation and distribution, UJ3.D.A. 
698. 

skin-lesion reactors to, U.S.DjI. 698. 
Tuhorculina maxima, role in blister rust con- 
trol, 806. 

Tuberculosis — 

avian, control by tuberculin test, 701. 
control, 254 ; Minn. 99 ; U.S.D.A. 697. 
eradication, 258 ; U.S.D.A. 698. 
immunisation with B. C. G., 266, 891, 
642. 

in dairy animals in India, 258. 
of buffaloes in Bgypt, 645. 
prophylaxis and eradication, 891. 
susceptibility of carabaos to, 260. 
Tuberoses, nematodes infesting, 510, 786. 
Tularemia — 

an animal-borne disease, U.S.DA^. 611. 
epidemiology, role of mosquitoes in, 874. 
studies, 102. 

Tulip- 

breaking viruses, properties and inter- 
pretation, 849. 
sonal rot in Denmark, 498. 

Tulips, variety teste, N.C. 44. 

Tumors — 

mammary, in mice, genetics of, 476. 
plant, and polyploidy, studies, 700. 
Tung-oU— 

studies, U.SJ).A. 680. 
trees, culture, Ga. 887. 
trees, recent developments, Fla. 44. 
Turbidimeter, pbotronic photoelectriot for de- 
termining hydrocyanic acid in si^utions, 
581. 
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Turf — 

Mtabllflliment and mUlntenance, Oblo 28. 
plants and soUa, effect of pboaphonis 
and BOdlum chloride on, 627. 
production, fertility and soil reaction 
In, 29. 

Turkey — 

eggs, embryo mortality, 085. 
eggs, hatchabillty, growth, and survival, 
effect of Incubation temperature, 885. 
hatching eggs, cost of production, Oreg. 
118. 

rations, vegetable protein in. Pa. 581. 
Turkeys — 

appearance, molt, and replacement of 
juvenile remiges, 628. 
cecal protosoan fauna. Md. 604. 
feeding experiments, U.S.DJl. 676. 
hen. effect of age on reproduction, 884. 
mortality associated with trichomonia- 
sis, 701. 

nutrition. Pa. 377. 
pendulous crop In, 108, 857. 
production, Ifinn. 70. 
vitamin G requirement, 685. 
wild, manageuKnt, 64. 

Turnip — 

aphids, outbreak in Ontario, 814. 
brown heart, control, 787. 
greens and coUards, canned and dried, 
available Iron in, Ga. 411. 

Turnips, optimum soil reaction. 808. 
Turpentine studies, tl.S.D.A. 580. 

Turtles, box, natural history. 226. 

Turtles of Connecticut, 664. 

TylmchorhynohMt oi^IndrUms, synonym of 
AnouiftuUna dulHa, 500. 

Tylodertna fragartae, see Strawberry crown 
borer. 

Typhloeyba pornwria, see Apple leafhopper. 
white. 

Typhus virus in wild rats in New York 
City, 542. 

TpHo Jaoohaeae, notes, 69. 

Tyrosine, isolation from protein bydrol- 
ysatea, 208 

UlMi cane, cutting stage for maximuur nu- 
tritive value, 880 
Uddei^ 

infections, effect on hygienic value of 
milk, 258. 

infections of Danish cattle, 607. 
troubles in cows, effect of heavy cot- 
tonseed meal feeding, U.8.D.A. 04. 
Ultrafllter, chemical, essential feature in, 
766. 

Ultraviolet — 

liflht, ^ect on egg development of para- 
sitic worms, 840. 

light, prophylactic fhctor in ascariasis, 
641. 

radiatlen for destruction of mold HporeK 
on bread, 150. 

rays, fluorescence In citrus fruits in- 
duced by, 468. 

rays, lethal action on Asotobaofar 
o^roooooo n wi, 807. 


Undemutrition, tea Diet deflciency aiid Ual- 
nutrition. 

Understocks, see Rootstocks. 

Undulant fever outbreak due to Rraoello 
suis, 606. 

United States Army, laboratory methods of, 
847. 

United States Department of Agriculture — 
Bureau of Biological Survey, see Bureau 
of Biological Survey. 

Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, see Bu- 
reau of Chemistry and Soils. 

Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine, see Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine. 

Bureau of Plant Industry, see Bureau 
of Plant Industry. 

Bureau of Public Roads, see Bureau of 
Public Roads, 
report of Secretary, 782. 
research in. editorial, 280. 

Soil Conservation Service, see Boil Con- 
servation Service. 

Urania rij^eus, biology, 812. 
TTrea-decomposing microflora of soils, de- 
scription and classification, 606. 

Uredo erioae on heather, 785. 

Uric add in human and animal blood, de- 
termination, 801. 

Urine — 

characteristics of cattle, effbct of stage 
I of maturity of forage, 881. 

human, vitamin Bi and Bt in, 182. 
of Inhabitants of sections of Sweden, 
vitamin C in, 887. 

of stallion, oestrogenic hormone In, 26. 
pregnancy, distributed dosage, ovarian 
response to, 185. 

pregnancy, oestrone and oestriol in, 26. 
pregnancy, of gonadectomised rats, dfect 
on spontaneous activity and on re- 
productive tract, 185. 

Urocpstis tntioi spores, longevity, 400. 
Urotnpoes musae on banana plants, 215. 
UstUago nigra n.Bp., notes, 798. 

Ustilago nuda, nofies, 708. 

UstuUna sonata, notes, 508. 

Utah Station, notes, 482. 

Uterine fluid, bovine, as enrichment medium 
for new abortion vacdne, 100. 

Vacuum regulator, automatic, 296. 

Vanilla bean, fermentation, P.R.C 0 I. 160. 
Vegetable-— 

assimilation and respiration, researches 
on, 762. 
diseases 408 

diseases’ in Georgia, U.8.DJ1. 850. 
drier, electric, Ifd. 686. 
fats, see Fats, 
gardening, see Garden, 
oils, sea Oils, 
proteins, see Proteins, 
weevil, studies, Ala. 66; Ga. 866. 
t'egetables — 

adapted, fertiliser mixtufas tea, N.C. 
606. 
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VegetaUie— Contlniied. 

breeding methode Cor nnurtcet gnrdener. 
IM. 

clftMlflcatloa noeording to oarbohydratei 
In, a76. 

cost of marketing in Columbas whole- 
sale curb market, 718. 
cnltnral praeticea affecting insects on, 
818. 

effect of Tarylng pH ealuee on metabo- 
lism and general performance. Ark. 
776. 

fertiliser apidlcatlons, machine for, 607. 
fertiliser e]q;>etlments, manure ▼. com- 
mercial fertilisers. 111. 686. 
fertiliser requirements. Ark. 776; P.R. 

Col. 198. 
freesing, 37. 

handling and storage, [N.Y.] Cornell 777. 
height and width, variabUlty. 177. 
home-canned, spoilage, causes and pre- 
Tention, Ark. 874. 
in diet of past and future. 412. 
in diet of rural Rhode Island school 
children, R.I. 416. 

insect control without arsenical residue 
hasard, U.8.D.A. 66. 
insects affecting, sec Insects, garden, 
iodine in, effect of fertilisers, 816. 
land utilisation for, [N.Y.]Cornell 777. 
losses in market and kitchen from 
plant diseases, TJ.8.D.A. 222. 
marketing agreements, 271. | 

marketing in Connecticut, [Conn.] 
atorrs 660. 

marketing in England and Wales, 872. 
marketing, motor truck operating costs 
in, [N.y.] Cornell 866. 
mineral composition, effect of fertilisers 
and soil types, 122. 
mixed carload shipments, 271. 
of Oklahoma, Iodine In, 412. 
preservation, new method, 204. 
production-consumption balance, Mich. 
608. 

production costs and prodts In, III 663. 
production, general status, [N.Y. ] Cor- 
nell 686. 

received In trucks In Columbus whole- 
sale market, data, 718; Ohio 116. 
ripening and blanching, Minn. 85. 
soil reaction for, [N.Y. ] Cornell 777. 
storage, Md. 611. 

varieties for winter garden region of 
Texas, Tex. 888. 
variety tests, Cki. 887. 
vitamin C in, effect of handling, stor- 
age, and cooking. N.Y.State 887. 

Vegetation— eee alto Plants. 

and soils in southwestern Wyoming, 
468. 

VelvetbeaBa,^Deerlng, as summer crop for 
greeh manure, tJ.SI>.A. 477. 

Ventflatleu studies, Minn. 99. 

VenfuNa lussfiiolif, notes, 67. 

remloalgria on elm in nilnois, 60. 

Vermemt fftatioa, report, 141. 


I Vermont University, netsi, 786. 
Vemalisatioii, see epeoiflo ev^ept. 
VetficUUwm^ 

MKae affecting U.S. 

D.A. 646. 

on elm in Ulinels, 69. 

on maple in California, U.8.D.A. 487. 

wilt disease of cotton, 647. 

Vetch— 

anthracnose, N.Y.State 786. 
hairy, bmchid, notes, U.8.D.A. 816. 
hairy, vernalisation experiments, U.S. 
D.A. 625. 

variety tests. Ark. 771. 

Veterinary — §ee also Animal diseases, 
dictionary. Black’s, 268. 
history of North Carolina, 688. 
medicine, development program, 693. 
medicine, surgery, and obstetrics, en- 
cyclopaedia, 268. 

medicine. X-ray diagnosis and therapy 
in, 892. 

pathology, guide to study, 98. 
science, relation to animal breeding and 
public health, 391. 
surgery, progress in, 892. 

FtoWno— 

glomerata n.g. and n.sp., descTiption, 
499. 

radMoola n.sp., description, 499. 
Vlosterol and parathyroid extract, tissue 
changes resulting from, sequence and ex- 
tent. 889. 

Virginia College, notes, 894. 

Virginia Station, notes, 894. 

Viruses — 

ensyme or living entity, 177. 

Sltrable, nature of, 791. 
fUtrable, properties, 891. 
plant, antigenic properties, 791. 

Vitamin A— 

absorption, 182. 

absorption and utilisation in choledocho- 
colonostomiied vitamin A-dedcient 
rats, 288. 

activity in milk of different breeds of 
cows, Ohio 840. 

assay, prophylactic feeding plan for, 
U.S.D.A. 676. 
deficiency — 

among Chinese, clinical and., ana- 
tomic study, 670. 

cellular changes associated with. 
282. 

effect on concentration of blood 
lipids of rats. Ark. 874. 
nerve degeneration associated with, 
422. 

relation to ascariasis in dogs, 694. 
deficient diet, effect on growth in tail 
length of rats, 726. 

deficient ration, Sherman and Smith’s, 
modification, 422. 

feeding to pregnant or lactating ani- 
mals, effect on young, WIs. 686. 

In butter and margarine, 90. Nebr. 96. 
in butter, fhctors affecting, 89. 
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Vitamin A — Continued. 

In butter, relation to carotene In, Tea. 
841. 

in cottonseed meal and peanut meal, 
N.C. 79. 

in eggs and milk from feeding plmien- 
tOB, Oa. 411. 

in escarole leaves and stems. U.S.D.A. 
721. 

in feeds, 196. 

in forage crops, Idaho 132. 
in frosen blackberries, 421. 
in haddock-liver oil, 420. 
in milk and dairy ration, relation, N.J. 
687. 

in milk from different breeds, variation, 
Wls. 686. 

in oysters, effect of cooking, 886. 
in pasture plants, 249, 677 ; Idaho 91. 
in sardine oil, Idaho 79. 
in tomato juice, commercially cannetl. 
886. 

in tomatoes of different color, U.B.D.A. 
721. 

nutritional significance in life cycle. 
281. 

precursors, relative potency of carotene 
and cryptoxanthin, U.S.D.A. 726. 
relation to common cold, 428. 
requirements, minimum, of cattle, 627. 
requirements of hens for egg production. 
Tex. 836. 

role in nutrition, 726. 
specific effect on growth, 282. 
studies in young puppies, vitamin A-free 
milk for, 182. 

therapy, effect on number and duration 
of colds among students, 422. 
value of plant feeds, relation to caro 
tene in, U.S.D.A. 78. 

Vitamin, antineuritic, «ec Vitamin B (B^). 
Vitamin B (Bj)— 
deficiency — 

effect on nervous tissues of young 
dogs, Ala. 78. 

effect on rate of digestion and ab- 
sorption, 424. 

enzymatic efficiency in, 890. 
in rats, symptoms and histological 
findings in tissues, 284. 
fungus test for, 284. 
in bread, effect of baking, 283. 
iif grapefruit and broccoli of Arisona, 
671. 

in hay, effect of stage of maturity and 
coring method, 242. 
in human urine, 182. 
in oysters, effect of cooking, 886. 
in raw pinto beans, N.Mex. 428. 
in wheat products, 284. 
increased supply in diet of children, 
value, 188. 

requirement of rats, Ala. 182. 
stability, 878. 

Vitamin Ba, s4e Vitamin G. 

Vitamin B^, stability, 878, 


Vitamin B complex — 
components, 726, 727. 
effect of diets containing dextrinlsed 
cornstarch and sucrose. Pa. 428. 
effective method of extracting, 168. 
in cassava root, 284. 

Vitamin C — 

and diphtheria toxin, 186. 
and rheumatic heart disease, 671. 
effect on metabolism, 671. 
in adrenal gland, quantitative distribu- 
tion, 671. 

in Chinese foods and drugs, 184. 
in crystalline lens and aqueous humor 
of eye, 728. 

in frozen blackberries, 421. 
in human and animal body, elimination 
and storage, 887. 
in human milk, 284. 
in Indian foods, 886. 
in lower organisms, 727. 
in milk, effect of ration, 89. 
in potatoes, Busset Burbank variety, 
Idaho 183. 

in prunes, fresh and stored Italian, 
Idaho 182. 

in tomato juice, home canned, Wls. 668. 
in urine of inhabitants of sections of 
Sweden, 887. 

in vegetables, effect of handling, storage, 
and cooking, N.Y.State 887. 
minute quantises, determination, 449. 
potency of fruit juices, determination, 
value of titration method in. Pa. 424. 
protective doses, oral and subcutaneous 
administration, comparison, 186. 
subnutrition, diagnosis by urine analy- 
sis, 888. 

urinary excretion in pneumonia, 137. 

Vitamin D — 

dermal absorption, 138. 
effect on calcium in dentine, 286. 
effect on optimum levels of calcium and 
phosphorus, Idaho 79. 
from menhaden fish oil for chicks, N.C. 
79. 

in cholesterol-containing ointments, 286. 
in diet of fowls, effect on egg yield, 
U.S.D.A. 78. 
in eggs, Pa. 877. 
in feeds, 196. 
in haddock-liver oil, 420. 
in ben’s ration, effect on vitamin re- 
quirements of progeny, Wis. 626. 
in herrings, 729. 
in oysters, 886. 
in sardine oil, Idaho 79. 
intake of hen, relation to antirachitic 
potency of eggs, 680. 
milk, developments, 91. 
milk, production, 886. 
natural, from different animals, iden- 
tity, 880. 

requirements of calves on milk, 88. 
spectroscopic measurement, Wis. 668. 
studies in cattle, 249, 688. 
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VitaiDin D — Conthmed. 

siiM>lemeiiti tot poaitry, anttnushltic 
activity. 880. 

fyntbeaii by Agotoltootor ohroooocowo, 
285. 

Vitamin E— 

ooncantratea, preparation and proper- 
tiee, 168. 

requirement! of ehicki, lU. 626. 
requirement! of goat!. 88. 

Vitamin F. ate Vitamin B (BJ. 

Vitamin 0 — 

and flavins, nonidentity, 886. 
as cure for pellagra-like disease. 188. 
deflciency, ^ect on rate of digestion 
and absorption, 424. 
eztractability from yeast, 800. 
in celery, 886. 

in grapefruit and broccoli of Ariiona, 
6T1. 

in hay, effect of stage of maturity and 
curing method, 242. 
in human urine, 182. 
in pimientoa, Qa. 411. 
in poultry rations. [N.Y.] Cornell 828. 
in protein supplements for poultry, 682. 
in wheat products, 284. 
requirement of turkeys, 686. 
requirement! of ponltir. [N.T.] Cornell 
828. 

stablUty, 878. 

Vitamin K, suggested term for antihemor- 
rhagic factor, 246, 682. 

Vitamin snpplementa, withdrawal, effect on I 
reproduction in cattle, 888. ’ 

Vitamins— 

application of absorption spectra to 
study, 296. 

deflciency, see Avitaminosis and apecijk: 
vitamina. 

depletion, early, effect on capacity of 
animaUi to grow and develop during 
later life, 421. 

in dairy rations, effect on growth, re- 
production, and lactation, Oreg. 687. 
In frosen milk, 420. 

in milk from different cattle breeds, Pa. 

886 . 

in salmon of different species, U.S.D.A. 
721. 

incompatibiUty and possible deteriora 
tion in concentrates and mixtures. 
421. 

of interest to dairyman, research, 00. 
standardisation, 688. 
studies. U.S.D.A. 721. 
truth about, 196. 

Vocational rehabilitation, Federal coopera- 
tion in, 666. 

Voles, epidemic aaaong in Scotland, 668. 

Wagons, farm, rabber-tired equipment for. 
Ohio 706. 

Walnut — 

diseases and injuries in Padflc North- 
west, U.8^.A. 850. 
hulls, loosening, U.8J>.A. 680. 


Wahnits— 

bshhi^ on Oonell University grounds, 
494. 

Mack, tests, lU. 486. 

BngUsb, hardiness in Michigan and On- 
tario^ 496. 

BngUsli, hardiness, relation to geo- 
graphic strain, Mich. 207. 

Persian, moisture requirements, U.S.D.A. 
685. 

Warble fly, control in Ontario, 814. 

Washington Station, notes, 896. 

Wasps— 

blue mud dauber, predator of black 
widow -spider, 877. 

cudtoo bird, black widow spider as prey, 
676. 

digger, habits, 676. 

mud dauber, spiders as prey, 676. 

not affected by American foulbrood, 75. 

Water — 

chlorides in, small quantities, determina- 
tion, 682. 

colon organisms in, [N.Y.] Cornell 887. 
conservation and erosion control, essen- 
tial character, 702. 

conservation and flood prevention, rela- 
tion to pond and lake building, 708. 
conservation, vegetation factor in, 869. 
depleted ground, replenishment by ar- 
tificial spreading, U.S.D.A. 108. 
drinking, fluorine determination in, 582. 
economy of plants, 468. 
evaporation from Insects, 68. 
flow in pipes and channels, over weirs 
and off catchments, 264. 
for dairy use, requisites, 634. 
free and bound, in bread doughs, 276. 
imbibed by soils, measurement, 806. 
irrigation, see Irrigation water, 
levels, periodical oscillations in, 802. 
loss from soil, device for measuring, 458. 
overflow salt, effect on soils, Md. 697. 
poUution, U.S.D.A. 809. 
rain, see Rain. 

resources and geology of a Texas area, 
649. 

subsoU, U.S.D.A. 702. 
supplies, farm, increasing, Idaho 108. 
supply, farm, pumps for, 406. 
supply of United States, 109, .,703. 
supply, rural, bibliography, U.S.D.A. 660. 
surface, survival of BaoUln* typhoaua in, 
NJ. 109. 

transfer, lateral, in leaves of Gingpo 
biloba, 170. 

treatment plant, model and experi- 
mental, 110. 

utilisation in Snake River Basin, 109. 

Waterfbwl — 

breeding grounds of far north poeyly 
tenanted, U.8.DJL 68. 
food resources, U.S.D.A. 809. 
hunting. Federal regulations, U.8,D.A. 
611. 

migratory, restoration, U.BJD.A. 809. 
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VVatorfowl — Coutloued. 

problenw and guniiiuK practices, U.8. 
D.A. m. 

reMtoratlon program undertaken by Gov- 
ernment, U.B.DA. 68. 
atatue and diatributlon, U.B.DA.. 809. 
western^ decrease, cause, U.8.DA. 63. 
WatermtioDS — 

Hhape of fruits, cotyledons, and seeds 
in, correlation, 638. 
variety tests, P.B.Col. 198. 

Watershed cover, role in flood control, 208. 
Wax scale — 

Florida, biology, 811. 

Florida, in Palestine, 669. 

Florida, parasite of, 825. 

Wealth, flow to and from country, rela- 
tion to migration of farm population, 
Wash. 409. 

Weather — nee also Meteorological observa- 
tions and Meteorology, 
and clinnite of East and Central Africa, 

746. 

development, effect of stratosphere. 595. 
effect on codling moth control, 228. 522. 
effect on nitrogen content of wheat, 803. 
effect on seed decay, damping-off, and 
root rot, N.Y.State 786. 
forecasting, long-range, 449 ; IT.S.D.A. 
595. 

forecasting, status, 594. 
forecasting, theory of tropopause waves 
applied to, 449. 

forecasts, long-range, a Bankhead-Jones 
project, 806. 

forecasts, value for citrus growers, 
U.S.D.A. 7. 

phenomena, discussion, 6. 
records of forty years, Wyo. 595. 
relations in successive months, U.S.D.A. 
6 . 

studies, International cooperation in. 
U.S.D.A. 732. 

Weed seeds — 

germination, effect of environment, 688 . 
Japanese, characteristics, 886. 

Studies, 485. 

Weeds — 

and crops In competition, root develop- 
ment, 684. 

control by herbicides and cultivatioji, 
Minn. 27. 

control with sulfuric acid, Calif. 685. 
deflnltion, 196. I 

eradication, statistical analyses applied | 
to research in, 486. 

in competition with cereals, effect of 
rate of seeding, 684. 
of New York, [N.Y.] Cornell 485. 
spraying, use of a wetter in, 485. 
Weight reduction and high protein diets. 
280. 

West Virginia Station, notes, 896. 

West Virginia University, notes, 895. 
Wheat— 

aerial fertilisation with carbon-dioxide j 

m MS. j 


Wheal — Continued. 

amino acid and selenium In, U.8.D.A. 
580. 

and Agricultural Adjustment Act, 871. 
and products, moisture determination 
in, 196. 

bacterial disease, new to Cyprus. 647. 
belt, agricultural planning and farm 
management, 271. 
berry, drinking habits, 196. 
black stem rust epidemic of 1935, 190. 
breeding, Ga. 828 ; Idaho 27 : 111. 477 : 
Minn. 27; N.C. 28; [N.Y.]Cornell 
771 ; U.8.D.A. 626. 
breeding for quality, 196. 
breeding, increasing efficiency In, .84. 
bunt, see Wheat smut, stinking, 
carotenoid pigments in, 488. 
cell sap concentration in, 195. 
composition and quality, effect of potas- 
sium, 688. 

cost of production, 111. 568. 
covered smut, seed treatment tests, 647. 
cultural and rotational practices for dry 
farming, 626. 

culture experiments, Idaho 27 ; Ohio 28. 
diseases, control by seed treatment, 111. 
662. 

diseases, fungus, at Rothamsted and 
Woburn, 647. 

diseases in Kenya Colony, 216. 
earliness of sexual reproduction in, fac- 
tors affecting, 776. 

effect of copper in soil and variety, 778. 
effect of frost at progressive stages of 
maturity, 483. 

English and Australian, response to 
length of day and temperature, 196. 
exporting from northwest by U. 8. 

agency, U.S.D.A. 115. 
feed production per acre, Utah 626. 
feeding to hogs, returns from, Mich. 680. 
fertility rotation experiments, Del. 29. 
fertiliser experiments, 28, Ind. 189. 
field survey, annual, Ohio, 229. 
flag smut resistance, breeding for, unre- 
liability of selection in Fa, 324. 
flour, see Flour. 

foot rot diseases in western Canada, 
relation to summer fkllow, 787. 
fungus '*8now scald’* of, control, Idaho 
60. 

germ, phosphatides of, 296. 
glume blotch, 787. 

growing for feed and litter, N.J. 29. 
hard red spring, quality, kernel texture 
as Indicator, 196. 

harvesting, barge v. other methods, 196. 
hybrids, research, 188. 
improvement at Nanking, 828. 
Improvement work, Md. 626. 
industry in Union Of South Africa, 809. 
Irrigatioa experiments. Aria. 776. 
Jointworm in State, Ohio 280. 
kernel texture in, lU. 477. 
leaf and stem rust resistance, breedtng 
for, N.C. 61. 



imj umiat m 

Wheat — CflfBtiiitied. 

leaf mt aa4 leaf hlotch, loaaee from« 
U.&0JI. 4». 

meal time fannentatton teet, 
mlcroaeople atrnctare, 196. 
morphological varlationB in, 482. 
moeaic, Tarietal retistanoe and enseeptl- 
bUity, U.8.D.A. 860. 
mummy, valiie, 196. 

New Mexican, protein and moisture la, 
N.Mex. 194. 

nitrogen in, dtect of weatlier, 808. 
number of heads, relation to increased 
yield as affected by fertiliaers, 86. 
pool, Canadian, In prosperity and depres- 
sion, 718. 

Portugese, distribution and character- 
istics, 886. 

prices, seasonal trend in Oklahoma, 
Okla. 116. 

production, future, estimation from rain- 
faU, U.8.D.A. 160. 

products, Titamlns Bi and Ba in. 284. 
protein content, 196. 

Relief, characteristics, Utah 632. 
rust — eee also Cereal rust. Wheat leaf 
rust. Wheat stem rust, and Rusts, 
effect of fertilisers. 661. 
resistance, breeding for, U.S.D.A. 
626. 

reslNtance, shifting, relation to 
stage of development. 661. 
resistance studies, 106. 
susceptibility, effect of immersing 
inoculated leaves in mineral salt 
solutions, 661. 

rusts, history of studies, 600. 
r.ve crosses, genetic studies, [N.T ] 
Cornell 771. 

seed bed preparations, 28. 
seed treatment. 111. 407, 792. 
seedlings, stomatal frequency In, 178. 
situation, Okla. 116, 664. 
smut — see also Cereal smuts and Hmut. 
balls, removal from seed, U.S.D.A. 
270. 

stinking, fungi causing, physiology, 
787. 

stinking, resistant and susceptible 
varieties, Idaho 60. 

smuts, loose and covered, host-para- 
site relattons, 794. 

soil reaction and varietal adaptation, 
34. 

spring- 

breeding for resistance to stem 
rust, 477. 

crosses, kernel texture and protein 
content. Inheritance and rela- 
tion, 478. 

atripe-fuat realatant and varieties, 
data. Idaho 60. 

time of planting tests, Wis. 477. 
varletlea, comparative yields, Utah 

682. 

vaxSaty datenff-plantlng tests, 
Idaho, 27. 


msmom 

Wheat-^Continttad. , 

i6>rlng— coutlaued. 

variety teste, Idaho 27; Ml. 477. 
starchy effects of heat expoanee, 160. 
stem ruat— see also Wheat rust and 
Busts. 

oontr<d by aeroplane djostiaf with 
sulfur, B49. 

epidemics and wheat breeding, 

I N.Dak. 662. 

I new physiologtc form in New 

South Wales, 794. 
resistance, breeding for, 477. 
stem Bawdy, black, infestation in 
State, Ohio 280. 
storage, HI. 649. 

strains, baking and dooghbaU tests, ML 
477. 

studies of Food Research Institute, 117. 
Sturgeon, development with variety 
tests, Wis. 477. 

varietal differencea in abaorptioa of ni- 
trogen, phosphoric acid, and potash, 
194. 

varieties, effects of fall application of 
nitrogen, Oa. 828. 

varieties grown in United States, classi- 
dcatlon, U.8.D.A. 194. 
varieties, improved, registration, 682. 
varieties, reaction to dates of sowing, 
683. 

varieties, standard, registration, 682. 
varieties suitable to dry farming con- 
ditions, 626. 

variety tests, Ark. 771; Ind. 189; N.C. 

28; Ohio 28; Pa. 828. 
variety tests, pocket method, 34. 
variety tests with pot experiments. 84. 
winter — 

hardiness in, 84. 

hardiness, relation to colloid be- 
havior of plant duid, Minn. 4. 
studies, 484. 

varieties, yields, HL 477. 
variety tests, Idaho 27 ; III. 477. 
wlreworm, control. Pa. 867. 
world, prices, Canadian - Argentine 
spreads and Ottawa agreement. 874. 
world, survey and outlook, 1986, 872. 
yield and quality, effects of time of har- 
vest, Mich. 688. 

yield, rifect of rainfalL relation to ma- 
nnrlal treatment, 808. 
yield in dfty-seventh year of continuous 
culture, 28. 

Wbeatgrass, breeding, Idaho 27. 

Whey— 

and skim milk, large quantities for 
gilts, Wis. 626. 

development of greater uses for, U.8. 
D.A. 686. 

from cheese factories as swine fedder, 
586. 

rational ntilliation In pig tweedUig, 686. 
silage, new use for surplus whsy, 682. 
value in grasshopper bait, Wis, 6ML 

White ants, sac Termites. 
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White grubs — 

notes, U.B.D.A. 816. 
of Puerto Rico, control by giant toad, 
866 . 

on mint, Ind. 69. 

White pine blister rust — 

aedal sporulation, effect of rodents, 806. 
biological control, 806. 
control and quarantine enforcement, 
U.S.D.A. 786. 

control, status, tJ.S.DA. 62. 
eradication of ribes for, progress, 211. 
in Illinois and Indiana, U.S.D.A. 497. 
White pine — 

forests, virgin, comparison in north- 
western Pennsylvania, 782. 
plantation, pruning and thinning, 46. 
plantations, severely weeviled, reclama- 
tion, 674. 

weevil, notes, TJ.S.D.A. 816. 

Whltefly— 

citrus, control, 866. 
notes, 229. 

WUdllfe— 

conservation, governmental problems in, 
864. 

disease control, U.B.DA. 809. 
food habits, U.S.D.A. 809. 
management in national parks of United 
States, 62. 

management, significance of food habits 
research, 226. | 

on salt marshes, relation to mosquito 
control, 72. 

problems, U.S.D.A. 663. 
protection, officials and organizations 
concerned with, U.S.D.A. 364. 
refuge administration, U.S.D.A. 809. 
research, U.S.D.A. 611. 
status and distribution, U.S.D.A. 809. 
Willow beetle, brassy, control, 826. 

Willows — 

basket, insect pests, control, 817. 
effect of Aphrophora aalioia feeding on 
wood of, 812. ^ 

insect enemies, key, 817. 

Wind erosion — 

control, U.S.D.A. 702. 
control by tillage, U.S.D.A. 108. 
control, effect on planned agriculture, 
708. 

lines of defense against, [Okla.lPan- 
hgpdle 264. 

Wind mills, data for, 746. 

Windbreaks, see Trees, windbreak. 

Winds, dry, and drought problemn, 808. 
Wine- 

fermentation studies, 498. 
making, N.Y.State 740. 
making and pasteurizing, U.S.D.A. 680. 
maklni;, must spoilage during fermen- 
tation, 692. 

toume disease, control, 692. 

Winogradsky spontaneous culture test, ex- 
periments on humid soils, 605. 

Wireworm, Gulf, notes, U.S.D.A. 816. 


Wireworms — 

in pupal stage, control by plowing, 
Idaho 06. 

injurious to potato tubers, [N.T.] Cor- 
nell 809. 

life history studies, technic, 289. 
notes, U.S.D.A. 816. 
on mint, Ind. 69. 
seasonal activities, 827. 

Wiring installation for rural buildings, 806. 
Wisconsin Station, report, 674. 

Wisconsin University, notes, 896. 
Witches'-broom type of malformations, 
studies, 649. 

Wohlfahrtia vigil infection of man and ani- 
mals, 100. 

Women — 

college, basal metabolism and diet, 180. 
oriental, basal metabolism and urinary 
nitrogen excretion, 728. 

Wood — see aUo Lumber and Timber. 

coniferous, moisture movement below 
fiber-saturation point, Minn. 61. S. 
destroyed by Meruliua lacrymana, via- 
bility of fungus, 663. 
handbook, U.S.D.A. 402. 
lignin determination, effect of pretreat- 
ments, 698. 

preservative treatment by pressure. 

U.S.D.A. 266. 
sap stains in Japan, 863. 
shrinkage during drying, 403. 
staining due to parasites in Italy, 609. 
structural design data, 408. 
volatile organic acid production from. 
694. 

Woodlands, profits from, U.S.D.A. 46. 
Woodlot crops, value and possibilities, Minn. 
46. 

Woods — 

cabinet, from north Queensland, pinhole 
borer affecting, 78. 

grown in United States, strength and 
related properties, U.S.D.A. 651. 

Woody plants — 

response to lengtb of day, 20. 
translocation and ’ growth balance in. 
170. 

Wool — 

damage, measurement by methylene blue 
absorption test, 678. 
fibers from different breeds of sheep, 
Okla. 879. 

growth in sheep, effect of carbohydrates 
in diet, 86. 
oiUng, 287. 

Woolly aphid, see Apple aphid, woolly. 

Worm diseases, therapeutics of, 892. 

Wounds, nonheallng, stimulation of healing 
by allantoln, U.8.D.A. 227. 

Xanthopbyll In pineapples, 494. 

Xenia and polyploidy In apples, N.Y.State 
778. 

Xenopaglta thtopia, see Rat fiea, oriental. 
X-rays— 

diagnosis and therapy In Tsterinary 
medicine, 892. 






X'^ayi — Coatloved. 

vflMt oa ftnit, [N.Y.}Corn«ll 769. 

•fltet OB (ertiHty of male mice, S27. 
iadactiOB of hereditary chaagea ia ailoe, 
474. 

lethal actioa on certain Ineecti, 867. 
treatment of citraa seed with, elfect on 
seedling growth, 494. 
treatment of eggs with, effect on inen* 
hation period, sexual development, and 
egg production, 884. 

Xylaria — 

mali, notes, 647. 

polymorpha on elm In Illinois, 60. 

Xylol index, value for Belgian butters, 584. 
Xylomygea cufialia — 

damage to citrus, 71. 
notes, 514. 

Yams-- 

nematode disease of, 505. 
variety tests, P.R. 189. 

Yarn packages, production, changes and de- 
velopments in, 287. 

Yarns — 

plain and fancy, development in twisting 
and doubling, 287. 
worsted, strength, papers on, 287. 
Yautias, variety tests, P.R. 189. 


Yeast— 

sad mold oount of batter, index of 
creamery saaitation, 95. 
aa attractant for insects, 671. 
fermeatatloB, effect of proteins, 88. 
ingested, sensitlvl^ to, 891. 
irradiated, and cod-liver oil, comparison 
of antirachitic value, 882. 
proteins, U.B.D.A. 580. 
stratus, vitamin Bi and B$ potency on 
different media, Wis. 568. 
vitamin O extractabillty from, 890. 
Yellow fever mosqnitoea— 

nutritional requirements of larvae, 72. 
transmission of equine encephalomyelitis 
virus by, 898. 

Youth movement, American, 562. 

Zea, TripaacHfn, and Buehlaena, trigeneric 
hybHd, 188. 

ZeniUia oaeaar, notes, 75. 

Zephyranthes, duplications in, 618. 

Zinc — 

in oil sprays, effect, 804. 
role in plant metabolism, 821. 
sulfate, effect on onions, 689. 

Zinnia mosaic from tobacco and cucumber, 
acquired immunity, 62. 

Zootermopaia anguaticollia, role of fungi in 
diet, Calif. 666. 
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